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In  assuming  the  Editorial  responsibility 
of  the  Mechanics'  JMagazine  and  Engi- 
neers' Journal,  it  would  seem  but  proper, 
and  in  accordance  with  established  cus- 
tom, to  devote  some  space  to  a  brief  ex- 
hibit of  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  work ; 
this,  however,  has  been  rendered  in  a 
measure  unnecessary  by  the  copiousness 
of  the  Publisher's  prospectus,  which  has 
been  before  the  public  now  for  some 
months,  and  to  which  we  beg  leave  to 
refer  the  reader. 

The  plan  of  the  work  has  been  so  far 
modified  from  that  indicated,  as  to  make 
the  publication  monthly  instead  af  week- 
ly :  this  has  been  done  \Wth  a  ^'iew  to 
admitting  a  more  complete  system  in  the 
subdivision  and  arrangement  of  the  parts, 
and,  it  is  believed,  enhancing  its  value  to 
all  readers  without  increasing  its  cost. 

Each  number  will  embrace  five  heads 
or  sections,  in  the  following  order,  nz : 

MECHANICAL   SCIENCE. 

Descriptions  of  machines,  or  valuable 
inventions,  foreign  and  American,  which 
requu-e  illustration,  and  which  will  be  ex- 
liibited  on  a  scale  as  large  as  the  page 
will  admit; — also, 

Scientific  papers,  practical  news,  re- 
ports or  contributions,  or  queries  in  any 
branch  of  mechanical  science  or  art,  in- 
eluding  discussions  relating  thereto,  illus- 
trated if  necessary. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Miscellaneous  extracts  from  scientific 
journals. 

REVIEWS. 

Renews  of  scientific  works,  American 
and  foreign,  and  notices  of  engineering 
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or    architectural   constructions,    in   pro- 
gress or  completed. 


Notices  of  American  patents  with  their 
specifications,  and  a  list  of  those  issued 
during  the  month. 

Notices  of  foreign  patents,  with  a  list 
of  those  registered  during  the  month. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Notices  to  correspondents. 

Our  object  being  the  spread  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  we  confidently  look  to 
the  lovers  of  it  for  the  aid  of  their  contri- 
butions. 

We  solicit  the  correspondence  of  the 
man  of  leisure  and  the  operative;  accounts 
of  discoveries,  inventions,  or  improve- 
ments ;  descriptions  or  reports  of  public 
works,  or  private  works  of  a  public  inte- 
rest ;  new  machines,  or  useful  machines 
not  generally  known ;  details  of  experi- 
ments in  any  branch  of  natural  science ; 
and  our  pages  \\'ill  rdways  be  open  to 
communications  or  discussions  on  any 
subject  embraced  within  the  scope  of  the 
work. 

Valuable  correspondents  both  at  home 
and  abroad  have  already  been  secured, 
and  we  may  hope  to  render  the  Magazine 
instructive  to  all  classes  for  whom  we 
labor. 

We  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  foreign 
subscribers  for  a  season,  and  until  our 
arrangements  are  thoroughly  perfected 
for  securing  an  early  notice  of  whatever 
of  value  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  trans- 
piring among  us. 

Foreign  scientific  journals  abound  in 
matters  of  deep  interest  to  us,  and  no 
apology  is  necessary  for  gleaning  liber- 
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ally  from  among  them  for  the  benefit  of 
our  home  readers  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  results  of  American  worksliops 
must  be  sought  in  the  shops  themselves; 
and  hence  the  supply  of  home  material 
will  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  the  strength  of 
our  corps  of  contributors  and  agents, 
which  we  trust  will  be  continually  aug- 
menting commensurately  with  our  per- 
sonal etforts  to  enlist  them. 

To  our  readers  generally,  and  sucli  as 
are  interested  in  the  objects  of  this  pub- 
lication, as  exhibited  in  the  prospectus 
of  the  Publishers,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  upon  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  universal  ditfusion  of  scientific 
knowledge ;  but  aware  of  the  distrust,  to 
call  it  by  no  stronger  term,  which  exists 
in  the  mind  of  many  towards  whatever 
purports  to  be  "  scientific,"  or  "  theoret- 
ical," we  may  be  permitted  a  few  brief 
remarks  for  the  benefit,  mainly,  of  the 
unbelievers  in  "  Theory." 

The  term  "  theoretical "  is  used  among 
mechanics  generally,  as  distinctive  of  in- 
vestigations which  have  not  for  their  basis 
the  known  relations  and  conditions  of 
matter,  but  the  assumed;  now  the 
theory  of  an  art  or  science  embodies, 
of  course,  all  the  truth  known  of  it,  yet 
our  knowledge  is  so  limited  that  there 
still  remains  room,  in  most  cases,  for 
hypothesis;  and  it  is  this  latter,  which, 
being  too  frequently  confounded  with 
theory,  has  led  to  the  distrust  entertain- 
ed of  it  by  practical  men ;  seemingly 
supported  by  the  common  remarks  of 
even  sensible  persons,  that  such  a  thing 
"  may  be  true  in  theory,  but  wrong  in 
practice."  An  encyclopa3dia  of  science 
and  art  now  before  us,  defines  theory 
thus :  "  Theory  in  general  denotes  any 
doctrine  which  ternunates  in  speculation 
alone,  without  considering  the  practical 
uses  and  applications  thereof" — We  de- 
fine it  as — generalized  practice,  or  the 
results  of  experience  reduced  to  system 
and  embodied  in  general  language. 

Much  misunderstanding,  it  would  seem, 
exists  on  this  subject,  and  as  we  profess 
to  cater  for  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  man,  and  assume  that  their 
aims  are  in  fact,  or  should  be,  identical, 
we  are  interested  in  showing  that  each 
class  is  mutually  dependent  upon  the 
other. 

We  cannot  do  better,  in  illustrating 
our  views  on  this  head,  than  to  quote 


an  article  from  the  "  Glasgow  Practical 
Mechanic  and  Engineer's  Magazine,"  a 
work  of  groat  practical  utility,  to  which 
we  shall  occasionally  refer. 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

"  We  have  two  useful  classes  of  men — the 
theoretical  and  the  practical — between  whom 
a  contest  for  precedence  has  long  existed. 
The  contest  is  usually  regarded  as  of  httle 
moment;  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
there  would  hardly  be  a  plea  for  interfering, 
were  it  not  tliat  theu-  mutual  jealousies  de- 
fraud us  of  no  small  amount  of  their  several 
contributions  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge. 
It  is  on  tliis  account  not  an  entirely  harmless 
contest,  nor  are  the  depreciatory  opinions 
entertained  of  each  other  without  then-  in- 
jurious effects. 

"  The  true  distinction  wliicli  is  to  be  re- 
cognized between  theory  and  practice,  as 
terms  of  language,  is,  that  practice  describes 
a  set  of  operations  wliich  have  not  been 
methodized  and  I'educed  to  a  systematic 
form.  Theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
name  luider  which  a  class  of  operations  is 
S'euerahzed,  and  then-  principle  enunciated. 
Wliile  practice  indicates  a  certain  mode  of 
action,  theory  points  out  the  most  con'ect 
way.  And,  if  this  be  correct,  our  next  con- 
clusion is,  that  practice,  unaided  by  theory, 
has  only  a  chance  of  being  right ;  whereas 
theory  can  never  be  wrong ;  and  that  prac- 
tice, which  is  not  entirely  m  accordance  with 
theory,  nuist  be  erroneous. 

"  It  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  rather  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  term  than  the  signi- 
fication which  it  is  often  made  to  bear.  Btit 
the  employment  of  it  to  denote  that  sort  of 
pliilosophical  guess-work  called  hjipothems; 
is  unphilosopliical,  although  often  practised. 
Hypothesis  and  theoiy  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent; the  hypothesis  may  be  correct,  but 
the  theory  is  essentially  true.  What  is 
false  has  no  ])lace  in  theory,  and  can  form 
no  element  of  theoretical  knowledge. 

"  Every  practical  mechanic,  and  indeed 
every  member  of  society,  whatever  may  be 
liis  ])osition,  has  then  an  interest  m  the  ex- 
tension of  theoretical  knowledge.  Theory 
is  the  model  to  be  taken  for  imitation,  and  it 
is  upon  this  unitation  that  all  dexterity  is 
founded.  If  the  process  as  a  process  of  art 
be  new,  the  moilel  may  not  have  been 
brought  under  actual  observation ;  but  it 
must  exist  in  the  mind.  It  may  there  be 
mixed  up  with  hypothesis,  and,  to  that  ex- 
tent, it  is  doubtfid.  To  imitate  what  hiW 
been  done  before  is  practice,  but  there  is  a 
disposition  m  the  mind  to  surpass  this  un- 
perfect  sampler ;  for  aU  himian  operations, 
even  the  best  performed,  fall  short  of  abso- 
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lute  correctness.  But  whatever  extends 
beyond  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  wliich 
like  work  lias  been  previously  performed,  is 
theory.  Practice  goes  no  farther  than  human 
ingenuity  has  previously  done.  It  stops 
short  when  it  has  reproduced  the  work,  with 
all  the  imperfections  of  the  model;  and  be- 
yond the  degree  of  accuracy  necessary  to 
accompUsh  this  it  cannot  proceed,  without 
taking  a  theoretical  model  as  the  object  of 
imitation.  No  practical  man,  if  he  harbor 
the  sUghtest  deshe  for  improvement  in  liis 
operations,  can  therefore  avoid  theorizing, 
however  unconscious  he  may  be  of  the 
mental  process  apphed,  AU  that  admhable 
accuracy,  which  characterizes  the  tools  of 
the  work-shop — aH  those  miprovements  in 
the  arts  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud — 
all  that  deUcacy  and  beauty  of  workman- 
ship wliich  we  point  to  with  exultation — all 
that  skill  and  dexterity,  all  that  knowledge 
and  ingenuity,  which  the  products  of  our 
industry  exhibit,  are  the  results  of  that 
quenchless  thirst  for  theoretical  knowledge 
which  actuates  the  mass  of  society  as  one 
common  motive. 

"  Beyond  the  faciUty  of  repeating  what  has 
been  imperfectly  done  before,  practice  does 
not  go.  It  stops  short  when  it  has  brought 
the  muscular  action  under  that  control 
which  is  necessary  to  the  performance  of  a 
class  of  often  repeated  operations.  The 
moment  we  take  our  position  on  higher 
ground — that  moment  we  step  beyond  the 
training  of  mere  habit ;  practice  becomes 
theoretical,  and  a  new  impulse  is  given  to 
improvement.  PaciUty  of  operation  once 
attained,  the  man  who  is  famihar  with  the 
theory  of  the  operation — ^he  who  compares 
the  results  of  his  labor  with  other  results, 
and  discovers  the  coimection  of  the  particu- 
lar operation  to  which  it  belongs — is  in  a 
condition  to  apply  his  dexterity  more  ex- 
tensively, and  with  increased  effect.  He 
becomes,  in  consequence,  a  more  valuable 
workman,  and,  rising  in  the  sciile  of  inteUi- 
gence,  he  sets  up  a  model  for  practice  which 
may  stimulate  to  further  and  higher  uu- 
provements.  Following  up  the  sleepless 
principle  of  his  nature,  he  stamps  upon  his 
art  the  impress  of  his  intellect,  aud  takes 
Lis  place  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 

"  There  is  a  feeling,  indeed,  that  the  practi- 
cal mechanic  has  become,  by  the  progress  of 
improvement,  a  mere  tender  of  machines; 
and,  therefore,  requires  Uttle  more  intelli- 
gence than  to  know  the  order  of  the  wheels, 
pulleys,  levers,  and  cranks,  under  his  super- 
intendence. N^othing  can  be  more  wide  of 
the  truth,  and  no  opinion,  were  it  acted  upon, 
could  be  more  hurtful  to  the  progress  of 
society.     Machines  are  the  tools  by  which 


we  employ  the  powers  within  us,  and  the 
external  powers  which  natiu-e  has  placed  at 
our  disposal.  It  is  the  governing  hand  of 
man  which  uifuses  usefuhiess  into  their 
movements.  And  although  many  of  them 
are  excellent,  yet  few  can  be  pronounced 
beyond  the  reach  of  improvement,  aud  stiU 
fewer  can  be  ranked  as  perfect.  And  there 
is  still  an  ample  field  in  their  forms  of  con- 
struction, and  the  accuracy  of  their  work- 
manship. And  here  theory  is  the  only 
guide.  Its  deductions  may  not,  in  practice, 
be  realized  in  full,  but  the  more  nearly  we 
approach  that  point,  the  more  closely  do  we 
approxunate  to  perfection. 

'■  It  is,  then,  manifestly  impossible  to  sep 
arate  practice  from  theory,  without  relin- 
qui.shing  every  prospect  of  advance,  and 
every  hope  of  amehoration.  Theory  is  the 
basis  of  all  progress,  aud  the  disrepute  in 
which  the  term  has  been  held  by  practical 
men — (all  theorizers,  nevertheless)-— has,  in 
some  measure,  arisen  from  its  placing  mod- 
els before  liim  which  he  found  it  was  hnpos- 
sible  at  a  fir.st  trial  to  copy.  He  forgets 
that,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  common 
operations  of  the  lathe  and  the  planiug- 
macliine,  wliieh  are  now  witliin  the  range  of 
his  every-day  practice,  were  reckoned  una1>- 
tainable.  They  were  then  theoretical ;  they 
are  now  illustrations  of  the  advantage  which 
practice  reaps  by  following  in  the  path  of 
theory.  Railways,  and  all  the  ideas  we 
associate  with  them,  existed  but  a  few  years 
back  in  theory,  and  the  whole  aggregate 
achievements  of  the  steam-engine  are  but 
so  much  practice,  derived  almost  wholly, 
witliiu  our  own  recollection,  from  the  deduc- 
■  tions  of  theorv. 

"  It  frequently  indeed  happens,  that  theories 
pro]30untled  by  non-practical  men  are  defec- 
tive, are  wanting  in  some  of  their  important 
elements.  Such  propositions  are,  however, 
mcon-ectly  called  theories,  for  theory  must 
ever  be  perfect.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to 
the  practical  man  to  correct  these  so-called 
theories — take  from  them  those  elements 
wliich  are  valuable,  and  wliich  he  has  over- 
looked in  liis  practice,  and  ingraft  them  upon 
liis  own  stock  of  knowledge.  It  is  in  his 
hands  that  theory  becomes  useful,  and  he 
deprives  liimself  of  much  of  the  means  of 
advancing  himself  and  his  art  by  continuing 
to  treat  with  disdain  all  deductions  of  a  sci- 
entific kind,  because  they  have  not,  hitlierto, 
been  reduced  to  practice.  It  is,  moreover, 
upon  the  data  wliich  his  art  furnishes  that  a 
theory  of  his  operations  can  be  founded. 
He  ought  not,  therefore,  to  blame  the  merely 
theoretical  inquirer  because  he  has  failed  to 
incorporate  every  element  of  the  investiga- 
tion.    He  is  unworthy  the  name  of  a  theorist 
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if  he  has  not  made  good  use  of  the  mate- 
rials wliich  he  lias  collected,  and  where  the 
deficiency  occurs  the  practical  man  must 
supply  the  omission.  This  function,  how- 
ever, impUes  m  the  practical  man  more  than 
mere  practice — it  impHes  a  knowledge  of 
tlie  theoretical  truths  upon  wliich  his  prac- 
tice is  founded. 

"  In  strictness,  theoretical  knowledge  ought 
not  only  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  practice, 
but  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  such,  and  ac- 
quired as  such  by  the  practical  man.  Supe- 
rior success  hi  every  operation  he  under- 
takes, depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  he 
succeeds  m  taking  theory  as  liis  guide ;  and 
failm'e  as  certauily  marks  his  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  the  injmictions  wliich  it  imjioses. 
Nothuig  could  be  more  at  variance  with 
truth,  than  the  sujiposition  that  practice 
stands  out  alone,  and  distinct,  and  indepen- 
dent of  all  pruiciple — of  all  theory.  Be- 
sides, tliere  are,  as  yet,  but  few  of  our  arts 
— advanced  as  they  confessedly  are — in 
which  we  can  afiirm  that  progression  has 
taken  the  last  step.  We  camiot,  indeed,  as- 
sert that  we  have  gauied  a  full  knowledge 
even  of  the  properties  of  the  vajior  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  a 
time  may  come,  when  all  om'  boasted 
acluevenients  in  locomotion,  on  land  and 
water,  shall  be  regarded  as  the  feeble  and 
partial  attempts  of  da^vning  knowledge. 
The  announcement  that  a  new  power  had 
been  developed  and  bequeathed  to  art  by 
science,  is  hardly  yet  dry  upon  the  pages  of 
our  journals.  Little  progress  has  hitherto 
been  made  in  the  appUcations  of  electro- 
magnetism  ;  but  this  is  no  argument  that  it 
is  a  supernmnerary  and  useless  bequest. 
The  power  is  given,  and  it  now  belongs  to 
practice  to  render  it  apphcable  and  benefi- 
cial to  man.  If  it  be  true,  that  no  function 
and  no  property  have  been  given  to  matter 
needlessly,  we  have  much  reason  to  hope, 
that  imder  the  strong  dominion  of  man's  in- 
tellect, it  will  be  made  to  put  forth  its  ener- 
gies for  his  advantage  and  m  liis  service ; 
and  until  we  are  certain  that  the  final  step 
has  been  taken,  there  is  room  for  unprove- 
ment  and  scope  for  theorizing. 


"  But  wliile  we  blame  the  conduct  of  the 
practical  man  who  makes  a  pretence  of  de- 
spisuig  the  labors  of  the  theorist,  we  have 
hkewise  a  word  of  admonition  to  those  who 
would  set  up  theory  as  sometliing  sacred — 
something  that  must  only  be  approached  by 
those  who  have  passed  thi'ough  an  extended 
cmTiculum  of  mathematical  study.  '  A  ht- 
tle  learnuig,'  they  tell  us,  '  is  a  dangerous 
thing,'  and  '  shallow  draughts '  of  know- 
ledge are  worse  than  ignorance.  But  with 
all  due  deference  to  '  college  lore,'  we 
would  ask  whose  'learning'  is  not  'Uttle,' 
and  whose '  knowledge'  is  not '  shallow  ?'  The 
ability  to  read  and  apply  the  formulae  in 
wliich  the  theorist  gives  forth  the  results  of 
liis  mvestigations,  may  not  be  very  inteUigi- 
ble  to  the  practical  mechanic ;  yet  he  has  a 
thousand  truths  in  store,  which  he  under- 
stands better,  and  comprehends  more  tho- 
rouglily,  than  abstract  theory  can  ever  hope 
to  expound.  There  are,  moreover,  but  few 
theories  wliich  bear  the  stamp  of  perfection 
— few  are  entirely  complete.  There  is  some 
element  assumed,  or  some  element  wanting. 
Bodies  are  assumed  to  be  perfect  in  the  jDro- 
perties  assigned  to  them — practice  finds  these 
properties  mixed  up  with  others,  wliich  find 
no  expression  in  the  theory  propomided.  It 
is  in  the  valuation  of  these  mixed  qualities 
that  the  superiority  of  practice  consists,  and, 
in  tlie  estunation  of  these,  practice  will  be 
superior  to  abstract  theory,  until  these  so- 
called  irregularities  are  brought  withm  the 
range  of  calculation." 

Such  is  "  our  theory,"  and  we  again 
earnestly  invite  all  who  think  with  us, 
to  aid  by  their  contributions  in  the  ex- 
tension of  true  knowledge,  theoretical 
and  practical.  And  while  our  best  efforts 
shall  not  be  wanting  to  ky  before  our 
readers  whatever  of  valuable  may  be 
gathered,  either  in  our  own  country  or 
abroad,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  and 
our  labors  but  as  the  cement  which  binds 
the  stones  of  an  edifice  together — how- 
ever good  it  may  be  in  itself — no  man 
builds  a  house  of  it. 

The  Editor. 
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MNICOLL   &   VERNON'S   PATENT   STEAM   TRAVELLING   CRANE. 
From  the  London  Artizan. 


The  Travelling  Crane,  although  an  in- 
troduction of  recent  date,  has  proved  sucli 
a  convenient  auxiliary  in  the  multifarious 
operations  involving  the  lifting  and  re- 
moval of  heavy  weights,  that  its  use  has 
spread  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  now  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  situation  where  it 
is  applicable.  In  the  erection  of  all  large 
buildings,  docks,  &c. ;  in  engine  shops, 
like  those  of  Woolwich  Dock  Yard  and 
Swindon,  and  in  those  of  several  private 
firms,  the  Travelling  Crane  effects  an  im- 
portant saving,  although  worked  by  manu- 
al labor.  How  much  greater  then  will  be 
the  economy,  both  of  time  and  money, 
obtained  by  the  use  of  steam  power,  in 
place  of  the  numerous  men  at  present 
employed  !  The  problem  of  its  applica- 
tion to  this  purpose  has  been  satisfactorily 
solved  by  Messrs.  McNicoU  &  Vernon,  of 
Liverpool,  at  the  saw-mills  of  the  former 
of  whom  two  Steam  Travelling  Cranes 
may  be  seen  in  constant  operation. 

We  saw  one  of  these  machines  per- 
forming its  ordinary  daily  work,  and  its 
most  striking  feature  is  the  remarkable 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  made  to  per- 
form all  its  movements.  It  is  worked  by 
a  youth  of  16  or  17  years  of  age,  who 
stands  on  the  platform,  and  by  moving 
two  or  three  handles  is  able  to  lift  weights 
varying  from  1  to  5  tons,  to  put  them  on 
or  tiike  them  off  carts  or  timber  carriages, 
pile  them  one  upon  the  other,  or  convey 
them  from  one  side  of  the  yard  to  the 
other,  a  distance  of  127  feet.  This  dis- 
tiuice  might  of  course  be  increased  to 
twice  or  three  times  the  length,  if  the 
amount  of  work  required  it,  and  the  pre- 
mises were  of  sufficient  extent. 

The  amount  of  work  that  these  ma^ 
chines  will  perform,  and  the  consequent 
saving  in  wages  which  they  effect,  are 
truly  surprising.  One  of  them  has  dis- 
placed two  of  the  ordinary  hand  travel- 
ling cranes.  The  latter  employed  4  men 
each,  3  men  on  the  platform  to  hoist,  &c., 
and  1  man  below  to  fasten  on  the  logs, 
in  all  8  men,  at  16s.  per  week  each,  or 
£332  16s.  per  annum.  The  patent 
steam  crane  is  worked  by  a  youth  at 
10s.  per  week,  and  a  man  fastening  the 
logs  to  the  hooks  or  chains,  at  16s.  per 
week,  or  £67  12s.  per  annum.  Thus  the 
one  machine  not  only  effects  a  saving  of 


£265  4s.  per  annum,  but  does  the  work 
of  the  two  cranes  which  it  displaced,  do- 
ijig  it,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  much  more 
efficient  manner. 

The  following  experiment,  which  was 
performed  on  the  26th  of  July  last,  will 
enable  persons  to  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  its  capabilities.  Thu-feen  logs  of  timber, 
containing  1050  cubic  feet,  were  piled  in 
a  cess  at  one  side  of  the  yard.  A  plot 
of  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
yard,  100  feet  distant  from  the  place 
where  the  timber  was  lying,  was  cleared, 
in  order  that  the  timber  might  be  removed 
from  the  former  and  piled  on  the  latter 
place.  At  one  o'clock  precisely  the  crane 
started,  travelled  100  feet  where  the 
thnber  was  lying,  hoisted  a  log,  returned 
to  the  place  from  whence  it  started,  and 
deposited  it  on  the  ground  in  exactly  2 
minutes.  It  immediately  proceeded  on 
a  second  journey,  and  at  precisely  4  min. 
10  sec.  after  one  o'clock  it  deposited  the 
second  log.  The  remaining  logs  were, 
one  by  one,  conveyed  over  the  distance, 
and  in  27  min.  30  sec.  the  logs  had  been 
removed  and  piled  in  a  cess  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  yard.  The  average  weight 
of  the  logs  was  30  cwt.,  the  total  weight 
19i  tons,  allowing  54  cubic  feet  to  the 
ton.  The  machine  had  travelled  2600 
feet,  or  within  40  feet  of  half  a  mile,  for 
half  the  distance  carrying  a  load  of  30 
cwt.,  in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  be- 
sides having  made  26  stoppages.  IDur- 
ing  the  whole  of  the  operation  only  two 
persons  were  engaged, — the  youth  who 
directed  the  machine,  and  the  man  who 
fastened  on  the  logs. 

This  experiment  has  been  repeated 
several  times,  and  the  time  occupied  has 
never  e.xceeded  27  min.  30  sec.  On  one 
occasion  it  was  performed  in  26  minutes. 
To  those  persons  conversant  with  the 
difficulty  and  expense  that,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  attend  the  removal 
and  piling  of  so  bulky  an  article  as 
timber,  the  result  of  this  experiment  will 
appear  startling,  as  the  wages  of  the  two 
persons  employed  could  not  exceed  six- 
pence for  half  an  hour's  work. 

This  machine,  like  the  ordinary  hand 
travelling  crane,  moves  upon  a  tram  road 
laid  upon  longitudinal  beams,  raised  from 
15  to  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
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the  beams  being  supported  at  intervals  by 
uprights.  A  square  shaft,  a,  fig.  1  and  3  (2^ 
incli  diameter),  runs  tlie  entire  length  of 
tlie  tram  road,  and  is  attached  to  the  longi- 
tudinal beams  by  movable  supports,  bh  b. 
Tills  shaft  is  connected  at  one  extremity 
to  tlie  engine.  Upon  it,  and  revolving 
witii  it,  is  placed  a  drum,  c,  which  works 
by  means  of  a  leather  belt,  the  pulley,  d, 
attaclied  to  the  moving  platform.  The 
pulley,  (/,  is  fixed  on  the  shaft,  e,  upon 
which  are  placed  the  bevel  wheels,  which 
impart  the  threefold  motion  to  the  crane. 
The  bevel  wheels,  //,  which  revolve  free- 
ly on  the  shaft,  are  made  so  as  to  turn 
the  bevel  wheel,  g,  by  means  of  the  clutch 
box,  h,  which  is  attached  to  the  shaft ;  so 
that  by  withdrawing  the  clutch  box  from 
one  of  the  bevel  wheels  and  putting  it  in 
gear  with  the  other,  the  motion  of  the 
bevel  wheel,  g,  is  reversed,  and  when  the 
clutch  box  is  out  of  gear  the  bevel  wheel, 
g,  is  stationary.  The  bevel  wheel,  g,  is 
fastened  upon  the  small  shaft,  i,  to  the 
other  end  of  which  is  attached  the  pinion, 
y,  which  works  the  spur  wheel  fixed  to 
the  roller  wheel.  A",  and  imparts  'the  lon- 
gitudinal motion  to  the  whole  platform. 
As  the  platform  would  otherwise  move 
away  from  the  drum,  c,  which  communi- 
cates the  motion,  it  is  made  to  slide  free- 
ly upon  the  shaft,  and  being  attached  to 
the  moving  platform,  by  means  of  the 
rod,  I,  it  always  preserves  its  relative 
position  with  regard  to  the  pulley,  d. 
The  difficulty  of  making  the  drum  pass 
over  the  numerous  brackets,  that  a  long 
shaft  must  necessarily  have  to  support 
it,  is  overcome  by  making  the  brackets 
swing  on  a  centre,  so  that  when  the 
drum,  c,  protected  by  the  guard,  n, 
comes  in  contact  with  one  of  the  brackets, 
b  b,  it  yields,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  and 
allows  the  drum  to  pass  over  it.  Imme- 
diately it  has  so  passed,  the  weight  of 
the  lower  extremity  of  tlie  bracket  causes 
it  to  resume  its  position,  and  the  machine 
passes  on  to  the  next  bracket,  where  the 
operation  is  repeated.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  shock  that  would  be  felt  in  put- 
ting in  motion  so  heavy  a  body  as  a 
travelling  crane  of  50  feet  span,  carry- 
ing, in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  a 
load  of  3  or  4  tons,  a  friction  roller,  o, 
is  made  to  press  upon  the  leather  belt 
that  passes  round  the  drum,  c,  and  the 
pulley,  d,  so  that  before  putting  the  ma- 
chine in  gear,  the  friction  roller  is  raised; 


the  machine  is  then  put  in  gear,  and  the 
friction  roller  gradually  lowered.  The 
momentary  slipping  of  the  belt  round 
the  pulley,  d,  when  the  weight  of  the 
friction  roller  is  only  partially  resting 
upon  it,  causes  the  machine  to  move 
forward  with  an  easy  motion,  and  direct- 
ly it  is  under  way  the  friction  roller  is 
allowed  to  bear  with  the  whole  of  its 
weight,  and  the  crane  then  moves  for- 
ward with  its  load,  at  its  usual  speed 
of  100  feet  in  45  seconds. 

The  hoisting  motion  is  obtained  by 
communicating  the  power  through  the 
bevel  wheels,  q  q,  and  the  shaft,  r,  to  the 
barrel,  s,  round  which  the  chain  revolves. 
In  order  to  render  the  hoisting  motion 
independent  of  the  transverse  motion, 
the  hoisting  chain  passes  from  the  barrel 
round  which  it  is  coiled  to  the  truck,  t, 
and  after  passing  over  the  pulley,  u,  under 
the  snatch  block,  v,  and  over  the  pulley, 
jv,  it  is  finally  attached  to  the  point,  x, 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  platform.  To 
hoist  a  weight,  therefore,  it  is  merely 
necessary  that  the  handle,  y,  which  com- 
municates with  the  clutch  box,  z,  should 
be  moved  a  few  inches. 

The  transverse  motion  is  imparted  to 
the  load  by  means  of  the  ban-el,  'a, 
which  is  worked  from  the  shaft,  e,  by 
the  bevel  wheels,  'b  'b,  and  clutch  box,  'c, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  longitudinal 
and  the  hoisting  motions.  Two  chains 
are  attached  to  the  barrel,  m  such  a 
way  that  one  winds  when  the  other  un- 
winds. One  of  these  chains  is  attached 
to  the  small  truck,  t,  at  'd,  and  the  other 
is  carried  round  the  pulley,  V,  and  fasten- 
ed to  the  truck  at  'f,  so  that  by  alternate- 
ly putting  the  clutch  box,  'c,  in  gear  with 
one  or  other  of  the  bevel  wheels,  'b  'b,  by 
means  of  the  handle,  '"•,  the  truck,  and  with 
it  the  load,  is  moved  backwards  or  for- 
wards along  the  platform,  at  right  angles 
with  the  motion  of  the  platform  itself. 

Each  of  the  above — the  longitudinal, 
the  transverse,  and  the  hoisting  mo- 
tions, can  be  used  independently  of  either 
of  the  others ;  or  any  two  of  the  motions 
may  be  used  in  combination;  or  the 
whole  three  may  be  used  simultaneously. 
For  instance;  at  the  same  time  that  a 
weight  attached  to  the  hook,  'h,  is  being 
raised  from  the  ground  by  the  barrel,  s, 
the  truck,  t,  and  consequently  the  load 
suspended  on  the  chain,  may  be  moved 
in  the  direction  'i  or  j,  at  the  same  time 
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that  the  whole  platform  may  be  moving 
in  a  longitudmal  direction. 

The  numerous  applications  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  such  as  to  the  goods 
traffic  at  railway  stations,  the  unloading 
of  vessels,  and  the  general  work  in 
foundries,  quarries,  builders'  yards,  &c., 
lead  us  to  imagine  that  before  very 
long,  travelling  cranes  worked  by  ma- 
nual labor  will  become  the  exception, 
rather  than  as  at  present  the  rule.  \^fe 
ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  (for  it  is  a 
very  uuportant  point),  that  steam  power 
can  be  readily-  applied  on  this  plan  to 
nearly  all  the  existing  cranes,  and  that 
therefore  the  cost  of  making  the  ad- 
dition \\i\\  be  the  only  expense  where 
they  are  already  in  use. 


BEATSONS  PATENT  INSTRUMENTS  FOR 
TAKING,  MEASURING,  AND  COMPUTING 
ANGLES. 


The  U7iiversal  Altimeter. 


side 


The  accompanying  figure  is  a 
elevation  of  this  instrument.  A  is  a 
broad  ring  of  brass,  to  one  side  or  the 
back  of  which  a  telescope,  C,  is  affixed 
in  a  horizontal  line  exactly  coinciding 
with  the  centre  of  the  ring.  B,  is  a  glass 
tube  of  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  the  bore,  which  is  let  into  a  groove 
made  in  the  front  of  the  ring,  and  ex- 
tends all  round  with  the  exception  of 
about  an  inch  or  two,  where  a  seg- 
mental air-tight  junction  piece,  F,  of 
metal,  is  inserted  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  tube,  which  are  left  open,  and 
communicate  freely  with  the  piece  F. 
The  tube  is  about  half  filled  with  mer- 
cury (or  other  suitable  fluid),  which 
forms  itself  into  a  continuous  thread  of 
a  crescent  shape,  whh  a  fixed  quantity  of 
air  between  the  two  cusps.  As  long  as 
the  two  fluids  are  left  at  liberty,  they 
may  of  course  be  shifted  round  to  any 
parts  of  the  circle;  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  junction-piece,  F,  there  is  a  valve,  V 
(not  seen  in  the  figure),  inserted,  which 
is  worked  by  a  spindle  and  thumb- 
piece,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  in- 
strument ;  and  when  this  valve  is  closed, 
the  motion  of  the  fluid  to  either  side  of 
that  valve  i%  from  that  moment  neces- 
sarily stopped.  The  eye-piece  of  the 
telescope    is    provided    with    darkened 


glasses,  to  save  the  eye  from  the  glare 
of  the  sun,  and  the  field  of  view  is  divi- 
ded in  the  centre  by  a  wire,  to  show  the 
line  of  collimation.  On  the  front  of  the 
brass  ring  A,  unmediately  outside  of  the 
groove  containing  the  glass  tube,  and  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  telescope,  there  are 
two  quarter  circle  scales,  R  and  L,  en- 
graved. Both  of  these  scales  have  their 
zero  points  on  the  same  line  with  the  axial 
line  of  the  telescope,  but  the  numbers 
in  R  run  upwards  from  0  to  90,  while 
those  in  L  run  downwards  from  0  to  90  ; 
the  90°  in  the  one  case  (R)  representing 
the  zenith  and  in  the  other  the  nadir. 
These  scales  are  subdivided  by  two 
verniers,  DD.     The  mode  of  using  the 


instrument  is  as  follows :  The  observer 
first  releases  the  alcoholic  or  other  fluid 
in  the  tube  B  from  the  pressure  of  the 
columns  of  air  at  each  end,  by  turning 
the  thumb-piece  from  left  to  right;  he 
then  du-ects  the  telescope  towards  the 
sun  or  other  object  whose  altitude  it  is 
desired  to  ascertain,  and  brings  the  cross- 
wire  into  contact  (so  to  speak)  therewith : 
which  having  done,  he  turns  the  thumb- 
piece  the  reverse  way,  which  fixes  the 
mercury  at  the  exact  level  it  had  attained 
at  the  moment  of  contact,  the  column  of 
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air  in  B  pressing  on  the  mercury  at  each 
end,  and  thus  necessarily  preventing  the 
sli<rhtest  displacement. 

Tlie  observer  iie.xt  proceeds  to  read 
oif  tlie  indications  furnished  by  the  two 
scales  of  the.  instrument;  he  sets  tirst 
down  tile  numbers  on  the  left-hand  scale, 
R,  which  come  opposite  to  the  top  line 
of  the  fluid  on  the  left-hand  side,  and 
then  the  numbers  opposite  the  top  line 
of  the  fluid  on  the  right-hand  side  ;  which 
done,  he  adds  the  two  sets  of  numbers 
together,  and  divides  by  2,  which  gives 
the  required  altitude. 

For  example  ;  if  the 

Left  altitude  be 46°  20' 

Right  altitude 47°  40' 

The  sum  chvided 2)94° 

Would  give  for  the  desired  ) 

altitude )       47° 

The  necessity  for  taking  a  mean  of 
the  two  readings  arises  from  the  liability 
of  the  fluids  to  expansion,  for  were  no 
change  to  take  place  in  their  thermometric 
condition  after  the  contact,  the  numbers 
would  remain  necessarily  alike  on  both 
sides. 

The  better  to  show  to  the  eye  the 
movements  of  the  fluids  in  the  tube,  the 
bottom  of  the  groove  G  may  be  stained 
of  a  red  or  some  other  bright  color. 

The  "Universal  Altimeter"  may  be 
contained  in  one  framework  with  any  of 
the  ordinary  sea  and  land  surveying  in- 
struments ;  as  is  exemplified  in  the  fig., 
where  it  is  shown  combined  with  a  com- 
mon sextant. 


WHITWOKTHS     PATENT     DUPLEX     LATHE. 

From  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal. 

A  paper  was  read  before  the  British 
Association,  at  their  meeting  held  in 
Edinburgh,  August,  1850,  by  Mr.  Whit- 
woRTii,  describing  his  new  lathe.  It  is 
equally  applicable  for  cylindrical  or  sur- 
face turning,  or  for  cutting  screws.  The 
tools  are  shown  as  applied  to  cylindrical 
turning  or  screw  cutting.  For  surface 
turning  they  would  be  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  poshion  shown,  and  a  self- 
acting  motion  given  to  the  right  and  left 


hand  screw.  The  top  slide-rests  are  both 
provided  with  compound  slides,  whereby 
each  tool  may  be  adjusted  to  the  work 
independently  ;  and  when  once  adjusted, 
the  right  and  left-hand  screw  only  is 
used.  Not  only  is  double  the  work  per- 
formed in  the  same  time,  but  in  long 
objects  with  a  less  expenditure  of  power, 
owing  to  the  saving  by  the  lessened 
pressure  against  the  stay.  The  work 
dione  is  of  a  superior  kind,  there  being 
a  perfect  balance  of  forces,  and  conse- 
quently less  vibration;  and  from  the 
increased  duration  of  the  tools,  only  one- 
half  the  amount  of  error  takes  place. 
Messrs.  Whitworth  have  five  of  these 
lathes  in  use  in  their  establishment,  and 
the  work  produced  by  them  is  of  better 
quality  and  at  half  the  cost  it  was  for- 
merly from  the  single  lathe. 


The  annexed  engraving  is  a  transverse 
section  of  the  lathe.  A  is  the  bed ;  B, 
the  guide  screw ;  C,  the  bottom  slide-rest 
or  carriage ;  D,  a  compound  top  slide-rest 
in  front  of  the  lathe ;  E,  a  second  com- 
pound top  slide-rest  at  the  back  of  the 
Lithe  ;  F,  a  right  and  left-hand  screw  for 
moving  the  two  top  slide-rests  simultane- 
ously to  or  from  the  centre  of  the  lathe; 
G  G  represent  the  two  tools,  namely, 
one  in  front  and  the  other  at  the  back  of 
the  lathe ;  H  represents  a  shaft  under 
the  operation  of  cutting. 
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From  the  London 

[On  the  30th  July  last,  a  large  portion 
of  a  new  factory,  erected  near  Stockport, 
England,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  caused 
the  death  of  thirteen  persons.  An  in- 
quest was  subsequently  held  on  the  bodies 
of  the  deceased,  when  the  jury  found  that 
they  "  had  come  to  their  deaths  acciden- 
tally through  the  partial  falling  of  the 
floors,"  which  "  were  supported  by  a  cast- 
iron  beam  of  an  imperfect  construction 
and  of  an  improper  calculation,  consider- 
ing the  weight  it  had  to  bear."  We  ex- 
tract from  the  proceedings  at  the  inquest, 
the  description  given  of  the  building  by 
Mr.  Hopkinson,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Wren,  Bennett  and  Co.,  by  whom  the 
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building  was  designed  and  the  iron-work 
furnished,  and  his  explanation  of  "the 
calculation"  which  the  verdict  declares  to 
have  been  "improper."  We  give  also 
the  Report  mnde  to  the  Jury  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  William  Fairbairn,  C.  E.,  by 
which,  no  doubt,  the  Jury  were  guided  to 
■  the  conclusion  at  which  they  arrived,  and 
which  will  be  found  to  contain  much 
valuable  matter,  of  universal  interest  to 
the  engineering  profession.  Figs.  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  accompanying  en- 
gra^^ngs  have  been  made  from  those  ex- 
hibited to  the  Jury  by  Mr.  Hopkinson. 
Fig.  1  is  a  longitudinal  elevation,  and 
fig.  4  a  plan  of  the  beam  which  gave  way 


Fig.  1. 


and  brought  down  with  it  the  greater 
part  of  the  five  floors  above ;  fig.  2  is  a 
section  of  the  beam  through  the  centre  • 

Fig.  2. 


Mi^ — 


fig.  3  a  section  of  it  on  the  line  of  frac- 
ture ;  and  fig.  5  a  section  of  the  broken 
pillar.     Fig.  6  is  a  plan,  and  fig.  7  a  Ion- 
Fig.  6. 


m  Fig- 5. 
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gitudinal  section  of  the  building.  The 
portion  of  the  floors  which  fell  was  all 
that  included  within  the  lines  c,  c,  c,  c, 
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fig.  6,  comprehending  an  area  of  about 
1200  square  feet.] 

Fig.  1. 


"T^^^T^^. 


Mr.  Hopkinson's  Statement. — "  We  were 
employed  by  Mr.  Cephas  Howard  to  furnish 
drawings  for  the  mill,  and  to  superintend  its 
erection;  we  constructed  the  water-wheel, 
as  well  as  the  shafting  and  gearing ;  we  did 
not  contract  for  the  erection  of  any  part  of 
tlie  mill ;  the  mill  was  not  built  according 
to  tlie  original  drawings,  but  in  accA'dance 
with  subsequent  ones ;  the  size  of  the  mill 
was  to  be  140  feet  long  iuside,  supported  by 
14  regular  10  feet  bays,  the  width  60  feet, 
in  tliree  compartments  of  20  feet  each.   The 
mill  was  oi-iginally  designed  to  be  four  sto- 
ries in  height;  a  portion  was  five  stories, 
where  there  was  a  cellar  for  four  bays  at 
the  west  end.     To  superintend  the  erection 
of  the  works  effectually,  we  had   on  the 
ground  Mr.  Daniel  Glover,  as  clerk  of  the 
works  ;    I  had  great  confidence  in  him  from 
previous  knowledge,  and  from  his  conduct  in 
tills  matter.     In  case  any  tiling  was  wrong, 
the  ultimate  appeal  was  left  to  Wren  and 
Beimett.      niis    mill   wa.s   intended   to   be 
tiu-ned  in  part  by  a  watta-wheel ;  there  was 
a  tunnel  under  the  mill,  19  feet  wide  and 
22  feet  high ;  it  was  under  the  whole  length 
of  \lie  mill,  and  from  the  first  it  was  intend- 
ed that  the  Wiiter-wheel  should  be  fixed  in 
rtiis  tunnel ;  the  fi.xing  of  the  water-wheel  in 
this  ]>lace  wf)uld  not,  according  to  the  origi- 
luil  dra\vings,  liave  interfered  ■with  the  pil- 
lars.    'I'lie  fixing  of  the  wheel  rendered  it 
neoessHry  to  dispcnso  -with  one  of  the  pillars; 
one  entire  I'ange  of  pillars  goes  right  through 
the  old  arcli  or  tunnel  do^\^l  to  the  rock  be- 
low ;  first  of  all  they  were  wedged  ui  the 
arch,  JUirl  then  connected  by  tie-bars  with 
each  other,  and  the  adjoining  walls ;  those 
pillars  were  cruciform  in  section;  where  tlie 


water-wheel  was  intended  to  be  one  pillar 
could  not  be  put,  because  it  was  under  it ; 
we  designed  a  plan  to  dispense  \\'ith  the 
pUlar ;  a  large  cast-iron  flange-beam  with  a 
ciu-ved  top  was  substituted ;  it  was  3  feet 
4^  inches  deep  in  the  middle ;  the  bottom 
flange  was  20  J  inches  wide,  and  of  an  aver- 
age of  3 J  inches  thick;  the  length  of  the 
beam  was  20  feet  from  centre  and  centre ; 
the  depth  of  the   beam  at  the   end   was 
20i  inches;  the  top  flange  was  9g  inches 
broad,  by  2   iuclies  tliick   in  the   middle ; 
the  dimensions  in  the  drawing  of  the  beam 
produced   are   coiTect — (see  figs.   1,    2,    3. 
4,) — the  ends  of  the  large  beam  were  cn- 
ciilar,    forming   a  ghind  ;   the    beam    was 
completely  circular,  went  over  the  pillars, 
and  went  over  coUars  on  each  column  pre- 
pared to  receive  it ;  the  diameter  of  the  ck- 
cle  is  9^  niches  inside;   we  designed  two 
columns  to  support  tliis  beam ;  they  were 
cniciform  in  section,   like   the   other  long 
ones;  they  were  23  feet  long  to  the  under- 
side of  the  beam ;  they  were  much  longer 
than  the  other  columns,  as  they  had  much 
more  to  cany,  being  16^  inches  across  the 
middle  one  way,  and  18  J  across  the  middle 
the  other  way,  and  2  J  inches  tliick  in  metal; 
they  were  11   inches  across  the  transverse 
bars ;  the  collar  which  supported  the  beam 
was  18  inches  in  cUanieter ;  one  entire  line 
of  column,  four  stories  in  height,  rested  upon 
the  centre  of  the  large  beam,  wliich  also  car- 
ried, in  boxes  prepared  to  receive  them,  tlie 
ends  of  the  two  of  the  ordinary  fire-proof 
beams,  forming  part  of  the  ground-floor,  or 
the  floor  immediately  over  the  cellar ;  these 
were  bolted  to  each  other  tlu-ough  the  large 
transverse  beam,  extended  to  walls  on  each 
side,  and  were  intended  to  prevent  the  beam 
gi\Tng  way  sideways,  as  well  as  to  support 
the  floor ;  we  consider  that  lateral  stay  was 
of  great  importance  in  maintaining  the  sta- 
bihty  of  the  structure ;  we  deteniiined  the 
form  and  weight  of  the  beam  upon  calcula- 
tions based   upon   experience ;    we   should 
have  avoided,  if  practicable,  placing  the  en- 
tire weight  of  a  row  of  columns  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  beam ;  we  consider  that  altogether 
the  machinery,  arches,  and  pillars,  resting 
on  the  beam,  would  be  equal  to  62  tons ; 
that  is  the  load  we  beheve  was  coiistantly 
on    the    middle    of    tlie   beam  ;    we   also 
considered    it    might,    some   day,   also   be 
loaded  -n^th  people,  and  that  was  the  most 
considerable    strain   that    could   by   possi- 
biUty   come  upon  it ;  that  might  increase 
the  weight  upon  the  centre  for  a  time  to  81 
tons,  supposing  the  two  stories  of  the  four 
were  loaded  with  people  standuig  as  closely 
as   they  could  be  packed.     From  calcula- 
tions based  upon  experience,  I  come  to  the 
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conclusion  that  the  beam  woxild  break  when 
a  weight  was  upon  it  of  280  tons ;  I  cannot 
give  any  idea  as  to  the  breaking  weight  of 
the  two  pillars,  which  supported  the  beam. 
They  were  fit  to  bear  the  greatest  weight  I 
ever  calculated  could  come  upon  them.  The 
cruciform  form  of  pillars  was  adopted  after 
matm-e  dehberation,  and  for  important  prac- 
tical reasons ;  it  was  not  that  we  considered 
tliis  form  the  strongest,  or  that  it  permitted 
the  most  economical  distribution  of  the 
metal;  I  beUeve  this  is  still  the  subject  of 
debate  amongst  scientific  men ;  our  decision 
m  favor  of  the  cruciform  shape  was  influ- 
enced by  a  consideration  that,  in  castings  of 
such  extreme  length,  had  they  been  circular 
colvmms  of  the  same  weight  as  these,  there 
would  have  been  the  greatest  danger  and 
risk  of  having  the  metal  unsound,  or  iiregu- 
lar  in  tliickness  on  the  sides,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  would  have  been  no  opportmiity 
of  practically  testing  whether  they  were 
really  sound  or  not ;  but  in  the  cruciform 
shape  we  could  eye  it  all  roimd.  I  produce 
a  section  (fig.  5)  of  one  of  the  pillars  which 
is  broken ;  the  diameter  outside  is  7  ^  mches ; 
one  side  is  2g  mches  in  tliickness,  and  the 
other  seven-eighths  of  an  inch ;  the  pillar  I 
refer  to  was  one  of  the  pidars  in  the  bottom 
story ;  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  thi-ee 
piUars  of  the  bottom  story;  tliis  pillar  is 
broken  m  two ;  the  fracture  is  shghtly  an 
obUque  one ;  this  defect  could  not  be  per- 
ceived outside  the  pillar ;  the  cruciform  shape 
of  pillar  allowed  more  room  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  water-wheel,  and  it  afforded 
us  considerable  convenience  in  attacliiug  the 
breast  or  sluices  of  tlie  water-wheel ;  I  be- 
lieve this  form  of  pillar  has  been  used  by 
architects  of  the  gi'eatest  eminence ;  I  be- 
lieve they  have  been  adopted  in  the  new 
Houses  of  Parhament  by  Mr.  Barry  ;  the  in- 
terior of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum  rests 
\ipon  four  columns  of  the  same  descrijjtion, 
and  all  the  piUars  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall 
are  of  the  same  description ;  we  wished  to 
obtain  as  much  depth  as  possible  in  the 
mitldle  tor  the  beam  over  the  water-wheel ; 
the  models  for  the  beam  and  pillars  were 
inspected  by  us  before  they  were  cast :  the 
castings  were  made  according  to  the  models, 
as  far  as  I  know.  The  castings  were  fur- 
nished under  contract  with  Mr.  Howard ; 
we  were  not  parties  to  that  contract,  but  I 
believe  it  was  stipulated  that  the  work 
should  be  done  to  our  satisfiiction ;  I  m- 
spected  the  models  before  the  beam  and 
pillars  were  cast ;  Glover  would  inspect  the 
castings ;  we  tested  some  of  the  ordinary 
beams ;  we  broke  one  down  at  28 i  tons 
dead  weight,  slung  upon  the  middle  ;  that 
would  be  about  four  times  the  load  it  would 


have  to  bear  ;  the  large  beam  was  not 
tested  ;  the  reason  was  that  we  had  no 
means  of  shnging  so  heavy  a.  weight  as  its 
own  load  ;  I  beheve  means  have  been  used 
in  London,  by  hydrauhc  power,  to  test  such 
beams,  but  it  is  not  usual  in  tliis  neighbor- 
hood ;  the  large  pillars  were  not  tested ;  I 
saw  the  large  beam  on  the  ground  before  it 
was  put  up  ;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of 
the  works  to  see  that  all  the  castings  were 
sound ;  after  the  large  pUlars  were  up,  I 
hispected  them  mhiutely  ;  I  found  them  per- 
fect to  outward  appearance ;  the  large  beams 
were  put  in  in  the  beginning  of  September, 

I  should  fancy ;  I  do  not  know  when  the 
erection  of  the  arches  and  the  flooring  was 
coimnenced ;  the  roof  arches  were  tmiied  m 
December,  and  that  work  was  rapidly  pro- 
ceeded with;  the  arches  of  all  the  floors 
would  be  completed  within  three  months, 
and  the  centres  cleared  away;  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  observation  was  made  when 
the  weight  came  upon  the  large  beam  as  to 
whether  it  deflected  or  not ;  we  looked  along 
the  beam  and  saw  it  looked  straight ;  I  saw 
it  looked  straight  after  the  ai'cliing  was  com- 
plete ;  I  went  myself  to  the  end  and  cast  my 
eye  along  it ;  we  considered  there  was  so 
large  a  margin  of  strength  that  there  was  no 
doubt  about  its  stability;  at  the  tmie  I 
looked  along  the  beam  it  was  not  weighted 
with  machinery.  The  foundation  of  the  two 
pillars  supported  the  beam  m  sohd  rock ; 
there  was  no  masonry,  but  the  pillars  were 
imbedded  in  an  kon  plate  3  feet  square ; 
the  mill-gearing  would  not  add  to  the  weight 
on  the  beam,  but  the  vibration  of  the  irull 
might  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  beam 
or  any  other  part  of  the  building ;  I  do  not 
think  it  had,  but  it  might  have ;  I  considered 
the  beam  was  so  stayed  and  supported  that 
vibration  could  have  no  effect  upon  it ;  after 
the  first  drawings,  the  site  of  the  mill  was 
changed ;  had  the  original  design  been  car- 
ried out  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a 
large  beam.    The  site  of  the  raiU  was  shifted 

I I  feet  nearer  to  the  river ;  that  caused  the 
alteration  in  reference  to  the  beam ;  the  pro- 
prietors considered  the  alteration  in  refer- 
ence to  the  site  of  the  mill  an  improvement. 

****** 

"  There  must  have  been  a  most  tremendous 
strain  upon  the  mill  when  the  accident  hap- 
pened ;  the  general  stability  of  the  mill  was 
beyond  all  question ;  the  common  pillars 
were  not  tested  beyond  an  external  examina- 
tion. The  thawings  produced  show  tlie 
fractures  of  the  large  beam  ;  the  beam  is 
now  nearly  in  the  same  position  in  wliich  it 
was  found.  One  of  the  piUars  wliich  sup- 
ported the  beam  is  broken  off  at  the  top 
and  pushed  aside ;  the  other  remains  entire." 
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Mr.  Fairbaiun's  Report. — "  Ca-st-iron 
may  be  suid  to  be  of  almost  universal  appli- 
cation at  the  present  time  in  the  construction 
of  buildings.  Its  use  is  at  all  events  very 
I'xtendetl,  and  the  repeated  occiurence  of 
lamentable  accidents,  wliich  have  hunied 
numbers  to  theii'  graves  without  the  moans 
of  escape,  or  a  single  moment's  reflection, 
evidences  a  deplorable  want  of  knowledge 
of  its  general  properties  amongst  those  who 
undertake  the  designuig  and  erection  of 
buildings,  luid  seems  to  call  for  the  mterfe- 
renco  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  at  least, 
for  the  supervision  of  some  higher  authority 
than  now  exists  to  enforce  obedience  to 
those  weU-estabh.shed  principles  and  facts, 
wliich  point  out  a  way  to  its  perfectly  se- 
cure adaptation  when  duly  and  accurately 
proportioned  to  the  duties  it  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform.  No  material  is  of  greater 
value  in  all  the  requu'ements  of  building, 
madiinery,  and  the  constructive  arts  gene- 
rally ;  and  when  employed  under  the  dhec- 
tion  of  men  of  knowledge  and  judgment,  it 
fully  estabhslies  its  claim  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  most  viiluable  mineral  produc- 
tions of  the  Country.  On  the  (jther  hand, 
wlu^n  its  apijhcation  is  midertaken  by,  or 
mtrusted  to  the  management  of,  the  un- 
thinking and  iU-informed,  who  possess  no 
knowledge  of,  or  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  ^\'ith  its  co- 
hesive strength  and  powers  of  resistance,  it 
becomes  in  such  hands  a  most  dangerous 
enemy,  uistead  of  a  useful  and  powerful 
auxihary. 

"  The  following  qualifications  appear  to  me 
necessary  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  his 
profession  by  the  practical  arcliitect  and 
engineer :  first,  a  knowledge  of  tlio  strength 
and  other  properties  of  the  materials  wliich 
lie  employs;  secondly,  the  skill  necessary 
to  chstribute  and  proportion  the  parts  in 
such  form  as  will  insiu'e  the  nuixuiuun  of 
strength  with  the  minimum  of  matc^rial ; 
and  lastly,  in  the  use  of  cast-iron  and  other 
metals,  an  acquahitance  with  the  laws  of 
expansion  and  contraction,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  enabled — in  every  construction 
which  requires  strength,  and  in  the  security 
of  which  the  safety  of  the  public  is  involved 
— to  reckon  with  certainty  upon  tlie  calcu- 
lated or  estimated  duty  of  each  particular 
casting. 

"  With  these  jircjlimuiary  observations,  and 
the  more  fully  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
late  accident,  1  would  beg  to  direct  tlie 
attention  of  the  Jury  to  tlie  scene  of  its 
occurrence,  and  to  the  state;  in  which  the 
builcHng  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed 
previous  to  the  fall.  It  will  be  oljserved  that 
a  water-wheel,  about  20  feet  wide,  and  18 


feet  6  inches  diameter,  was  placed  under 
the  floor  at  the  lower  end  of  the  mill,  and 
that  in  order  to  cany  those  ptjrtious  of  the 
floors  immechately  above  it,  two  colunms  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  A  A,  and  the  large 
beam  B,  were  introduced  as  a  substitute  for 
the  usual  means  of  support,  wliich,  but  for 
the  water-wheel,  would  have  gone  down  and 
rested  upon  the  solid  rock,  the  same  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  buikling.  This  could  not, 
however,  be  accompUshed ;  and  we  must 
now  see  what  were  the  means  adopted  to 
meet  the  difficulty,  and  aftei-wards  inquii-e 
what  should  have  been  the  means  necessary 
to  give  stability  and  security  to  the  structure 
under  the  chcumstances.  Had  the  regular 
system  of  support  followed  in  other  parts  of 
the  mill  been  appUcable  in  tliis  particular 
spot,  and  had  not  the  introduction  of  the 
large  beam  B  been  necessitated  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  water-wheel,  the  structure  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  standing  in  per- 
fect security  at  the  present  moment.  From 
tills  it  follows  that,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, it  must  be  achnitted  that  the  accident 
is  attributed  solely  and  entirely  to  the  failing 
of  tliis  beam.  The  water-wheel  was  imme- 
diately mider  the  column  wliich  rested  upon 
the  cross  beam.  Tlus  beam  was  agam  sup- 
ported by  the  column  A  A,  23  feet  long  (in 
the  plan  produced),  each  runnuig  down,  one 
in  front  and  the  other  beliuid  the  water- 
wheel,  to  the  bottom  of  the  tail  race.  It 
may  be  questionable,  in  some  minds,  whether 
these  columns,  of  such  gi'eat  length,  were 
sutficiently  strong  ;  but  on  this  pouit  1  have 
no  doubts,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  not  the  strongest  form  of  section, 
and  that  they  would  have  been  doubly  se- 
cure if  the  same  amount  of  material  had 
been  thrown  into  the  form  of  cyhnders.* 
The  columns  I,  however,  consider  were  suf- 
ficiently strong  for  the  weight  they  had  to 
support,  and  the  causes  of  the  failure  cannot 
therefore  be  connected  with  them.  With 
regard  to  the  strength  of  the  large  beam,  I, 
however,  entertain  a  totally  difierent  opin- 
ion ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  load  it  had  to 
sustain  with  its  powers  of  resistance  wiO,  1 
think,  show  that  it  must  have  been  in  a  very 
precarious  position  from  the  commencement 
of  the  arcliing  of  the  different  floors  till  the 
very  moment  of  rupture.  To  ascertain  the  ex- 
act ultimate  powers  of  resistance  of  a  beam 
of  the  form  and  construction  adopted  in  tlie 
])resent  case,  is  a  question  of  considerable 
tiifficulty,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of 
tlie  body  of  the  beam  wliich  had  been  cut 
out.     I  have  always  entertained  a  strong 

"  See  Parliamentary  Report  in  picent  number, 
(li.xcreilitins  thi.s  view  of"  the  value  of  cylindrical  sec- 
tion to  u[)righis  bearing  weight.— £d.  Mech.  Mag. 
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dislike  to  beams  or  girders  having  the  two 
resisting  sides  of  tension  and  compression 
separated  by  openings  of  any  land,  either  in 
the  shape  of  lattice-work,  or  any  form  of 
opening  wliich  has  the  tendency  to  mjure 
these  two  unportant  forces.  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  for  a  soUd  comiection  of  the  upper 
and  lower  flanges  of  a  beam,  of  whatever 
form  it  is  made,  or  of  whatever  material,  and 
think  that  a  comparison  caimot  be  admitted 
between  what  the  sohd  beam  would  have 
carried  (supposing  the  castmgs  to  be  equally 
sound  in  either  case),  and  the  weight  with 
wliich  the  open  beam  actually  broke.  On 
a  cai-eful  comparison  of  these  weiglits,  I  find 
that  the  beam,  if  it  had  been  sohd,  woiild 
have  required  a  load  of  280  tons  in  the  mid- 
dle to  insure  fracture,  whereas  it  gave  way 
with  the  weight  of  the  beanas  and  arches, 
one  row  of  cohmins  and  machmery,  not  ex- 
ceeding 8  tons.  The  ratio,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  beam,  if  sohd,  and  the  beam 
open,  is  m  this  particular  uistance  as  the 
numbers  280  to  80,  or  1  to  3^,  the  sohd 
beam  being  more  than  treble  the  strength. 
Now  it  appears  to  me  that  so  extraorduiary 
a  disparity  as  tliis  cannot  under  any  circmn- 
stances  be  reconcilable  witli  the  smiple 
introduction  of  openings  in  the  conducting 
or  middle  web  of  the  beam,  and  I  have, 
tlierefore,  been  induced  to  direct  my  atten- 
tion to  an  endeavor  to  chscover  some  addi- 
tional cause  of  weakness,  wliich  woidd  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  remarkable  falhng 
o!f  in  the  bearing  powers  6f  the  beam.  After 
a  careful  consideration  and  examuiation  of 
the  subject,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  same 
unfortunate  decision  wliich  mtroduced  the 
obvious  defect  observable  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  girder  with  this  open  web,  at  the 
same  time  brought  into  operation  another, 
and,  perhaps,  even  more  formidable  element 
of  destruction,  in  the  opportunities  which  it 
afforded  to  the  effects  of  miequal  contraction 
m  the  cooling  of  the  casting.  This  dangerous 
agency  it  is,  at  times,  mipossible  to  detect ; 
and  on  tliis  very  accoimt  it  is  the  more  mi- 
perative  that  every  form  of  castmg  should 
be  avoided  wliich  ls  at  all  likely  to  call  it 
into  action.  Its  effects  are  too  disastrous  to 
be  contemplated ;  for,  in  the  present  mifor- 
tnnate  instance,  we  find  the  paltry  saving  of 
half  a  ton  of  metal  has  reduced  the  strength 
of  the  beam  from  280  to  less  than  100  tons. 
Tliis  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance  in  the 
construction,  forms,  and  sections  of  cast- 
iron  beams,  and  I  avail  myself  of  tliis  oppor- 
tunity to  make  pubhc  the  chfiiculties  wliich 
I  have  myself  repeatedly  experienced  in  the 
casting  of  large  beams.  On  the  occasion  of 
casting  the  beams  wliich  supported  the  hy- 
drauUc  presses  for  raising  the  great  tube 


at  Conway,  the  centre  breakuig  weight  of 
each  beam  was,  by  calculation,  upwards  of 
100  tons;  and  as  each  of  these  beams  was 
absolutely  required  to  sustain  a  load  of  .375 
tons,  equally  chstributed,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  use  every  precaution,  not  only  as 
respects  the  strength,  but  also  as  regards 
the  quaUty  of  the  castmgs,  and  the  adoption 
of  such  a  form  as  woidd  iixsure  miiformity 
m  the  rate  of  shrinkage  wliich  accompanies 
the  process  of  coohng.  To  give  increased 
support  to  the  upper  or  lower  flanges  of  the 
beam,  it  was  suggested  to  mtroduce  vertical 
ribs  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  body  of  the 
beam,  at  distances  of  three  feet  along  the 
surface  on  each  side.  The  result  of  tlus 
alteration  was,  to  use  a  familiar  expression, 
the  beam  became  "  liide-bound ;"  unequal 
shi'inkage  took  place,  and  out  of  four  suc- 
cessive castings  every  one  of  them  cracked 
along  the  edge  of  the  vertical  ribs.  These 
experiments,  and  others  wliich  have  been 
made  since,  convince  me,  that  hi  every  cast- 
hon  beam,  the  top  and  bottom  flanges,  as 
well  as  the  body,  shoidd  be  removed  as 
much  as  possible  fi"om  every  tiling  in  the 
shape  of  ribs,  and  to  arrive  at  the  practical 
section  of  greatest  strength,  it  should  be 
cast  sohd  with  smooth  surface  on  all  sides. 
In  the  large  beam  now  under  consideration, 
it  appears  that  i'^  ..uiution  to  the  openuig, 
along  the  unaaie,  two  strong  vertical  ribs 
with  a  shelf  to  receive  the  two  arch  beams 
were  introduced.  Now,  both  of  these  have 
contributed  to  produce  unequal  contraction, 
and  by  that  destructive  process  materially  to 
injm-e  the  strength  of  the  beam.  If  tliis  be 
the  case,  it  would  be,  in  my  opini(jn,  unjust 
to  attribute  the  whole  cause  of  failure  to 
the  engineer  ha\Tiig  cut  out  considerable 
portions  of  the  metal  from  the  centre  of  the 
beam.  A  combined  tendency  to  destruction 
has  more  probably  been  gouig  on,  viz.,  one 
from  the  influence  of  unequal  contraction, 
and  the  other  from  the  injudicious  conduct 
of  the  architect,  m  having  by  such  wide 
openings  destroyed  the  important  connection 
wliich  should  always  be  mauitained  between 
the  top  and  bottom  flanges.  I  have,  there- 
fore, no  hesitation  in  stating  that  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  imfortunate 
accident  at  the  Brinksway  Mill  has  arisen 
from  the  weakness  of  the  large  beam  which 
supported  the  columns  and  brick  arches  over 
the  water-wheel.  My  opuiion  further  is, 
that  although  the  bearing  powers  of  the 
beam  had  been  very  materially  dimuiished 
by  the  openhigs  made  in  it,  yet  it  appears 
that  it  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  the 
unequal  shrinkage  of  the  casting  duruig  its 
coolmg,  occasioned  by  these  very  openhigs, 
that  we  must  attribute  fadiire. 
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Sir, — When  the  iron  bridge  on  the 
New- York  iind  Erie  Raih-oad  gave  way, 
some  time  since,  the  president  of  that 
company,  to  quiet  the  public  mind  in 
reference  to  the  supposed  risk  of  travel- 
ling over  that  road,  where  it  was  known 
several  of  these  bridges  were  built,  came 
out  in  a  card,  and  assured  the  public  that 
the  "  objectionable"  features  of  that  road 
should  be  removed  immediately — the 
bridges  should  be  taken  down. 

Now  I  have  no  objection  to  the  direc- 
tors of  public  works  doing  with  their 
own  as  in  their  wisdom  they  may  see  fit ; 
but  I  do  protest  against  their  wholesale 
condemnation  of  that  whieli  they  show 
themselves  utterly  ignorant  of. 

If  the  president  or  the  engineer  of  the 
railroad  company,  in  whom  it  is  sup- 
posed the  public  repose  some  confidence, 
had  frankly  stated  their  undiminished 
confidence  in  the  bridges  still  remaining, 
as  differing  essentially  from  the  one 
which  failed,  and  have  given  their  rea- 
sons for  this  confidence,  they  would 
have  done  no  more  tnaii  J^(^  fiicts  in  their 
possession  warranted,  and  al  the  same 
time  have  done  justice  to  a  worthy  man, 
who  has  been  made  to  sutler  in  his 
professional  business  by  their  want  of 
judgment. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  before  a 
president  of  a  railroad  company  shall 
decide  to  throw  away  the  funds  of  stock- 
holders in  rebuilding  bridges  which  have 
not  failed,  he  will  get  the  professiond 
opinion  of  some  one  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  the  effect  that  it  was  at  least  pro- 
bable they  ultimately  would  have  failed. 

It  may  be  supposed  in  this  case  (al- 
though it  does  not  a])pear  in  the  card), 
tliat  tiie  president  had  the  benefit  of  pro- 
fessional advice ;  how  valuable,  the  fiicts 
which  follow  will  show. 

Two  different  plans  of  iron  bridges 
were  built  on  the  New-York  and  Erie 
R;iilroad ;  one  well  known  as  tlie  "  Rider 
bridge,"  (after  the  supposed  inventor's 
name,)  the  other,  from  the  modesty  of 
its  designer  (S.  Whipi)le,  of  Utica),  but 
little  known. 

When  the  Rider  bridge  over  the  Dela- 
ware was  ])uiiding,  engineers  were  oppo- 
sed to  the  plan,  or  ratlier  proj)ortionsof  the 
bridge,  and  openly  expressed  their  dis- 


approbation.* When  the  bridges  on  Mr. 
Wiiipple's  plan  were  being  built  at  Bing- 
hamton,  an  estimate  was  made  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  rail- 
road company,  showing  the  great  supe- 
riority of  this  plan  over  that  of  Rider's, 
and  calculated  to  create  misgivings  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  latter  bridge  to  sustain 
the  loads  to  which  it  was  constantly  sub- 
jected, as  the  proportions  of  its  parts 
were  such  as  to  throw  double  the  strain 
on  a  given  point,  where  its  capacity  to 
resist,  or  the  amount  of  material,  was 
much  less  than  in  the  Whipple  bridge  ;f 
added  to  this,  one  of  the  Rider  bridges 
built  over  the  Buffalo  creek  had  fallen, 
with  a  load  less  than  1,000  lbs.  to  the 
running  foot,  while  the  Whipple  bridge 
was  "  warranted  "  to  bear  a  rolling  weigTit 
of  2,000  lbs.  to  the  running  foot. 

I  send  you  a  plan  exhibiting  the  pro- 
portions, and,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain, 
the  dimensions  of  the  Rider  bridge  of  66 
feet  span,  which  gave  way  on  the  New- 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  last  summer; 
and  also  send  you  a  plan  of  the  Whipple 
iron  bridge,  which  did  not  give  way  un- 
der even  greater  loads,  but  which  was 
condemned  because  of  the  fiulure  of  the 
first. 

The  Rider  iron  bridge,  of  which  figure 
1  is  an  elevation  showing  the  general 
arrangement,  figure  2  a  plan,  and  fi- 
gure 3  an  isometrical  view  of  the  me- 
thod of  framing,  is  an  extremely  rigid 
combination  of  iron  in  the  form  of  a 
truss,  but  is  deficient  in  strength.  The 
upper  chord  is  of  cast-iron,  in  two  parts, 
bolted  together,  and  "  breaking  joint," 
and  forming  a  T  section  of  about  12 
square  inches.  The  lower  chord  is  of 
wrought-iron,  composed  of  two  plates, 
each  4  inches  deep,  by  -h  inch  thick, 
placed  side  by  side,  with  an  interval  of 
I  inch  between  them  to  receive  the  dia- 
gonal rods.  These  ])lates  also  "  break 
joint,"  and  at  the  joints  have  an  ad- 
ditional plate  of  the  same  depth  and 
thickness,  and  nearly  two  feet  in  length; 
tiie  whole  secured  together  by  four  bolts, 

*  See  statement  of  .1.  E.  Roeblina;,  Esq.,  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Railroad,  R.  R.  Journal  of  28th 
September,  1850. 

t  See  Report  of  Re.sident  Engineer,  at  Bingham- 
lon.  made  to  Chief  Engineer  N.  Y.  and  E.  R.,  July 
I,  li^lS. 
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two  on  each  side  of  the  joints.  Tlie  up- 
rights or  posts  connecting  the  chords, 
and  to  which  they  are  bolted,  are  of  cast- 
iron,  about  3  feet  4  inches  apart,  of  an 
H  section,  and  of  8  square  inches  in  area. 
Through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  these  pass 
the  diagonal  rods,  two  in  each  pannel,  of 
wrought  iron,  2  by  |  inches  in  the  centre, 
and  2^  by  5|  inches  at  the  ends ;  these 
VOL.  I. — 2 


are  also  bolted  to  the  top  and  bottom 
chord. 

The  weight  of  each  truss  with  its  pro- 
portion of  the  load  of  the  flooring  is 
about  6^  tons,  or  14,500  lbs.,  which  is 
equivalent  in  its  strain  on  each  truss  to 
7250  lbs.  placed  at  the  centre. 

A  train  of  locomotive  engines  may  be 
estimated  to  weigh  2000  lbs.  to  the  run- 
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ning  foot  (the  load  which  broke  the 
bridge  was  much  less,  but  it  was  liable 
to  be  taxed  to  this  amount),  or  on  each 
truss  66,000  lbs.,  equivalent  to  a  weight 
applied  at  the  centre  of  33,000  lbs.; 
which  added  to  half  the  weight  of  truss, 
makes  a  total  strain  on  the  centre  of 
each  truss  of  40,250  lbs. 

The  tension  on  the  lower  chord  or  tie 
is  inversely  as  the  height  of  the  truss,  in 
this  case  7^  feet;  and  tiie  following  equa- 
tion represents  it  where  W  equals  the 
weight  on  the  centre  of  the  truss, 

33 

T  =  i  W   -   =  88,770  lbs.,  or  22,192 
7*5 

lbs.  tension  per  square  inch  of  section 
of  the  lower  chord  or  tie — and  this  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  whole  section 
of  the  tie  is  available  in  resisting  the 
strain,  whereas  the  tie  is  diminished  in 
its  section,  and  thereby  weakened  in 
the  same  ratio  by  the  bolt-holes  for 
securing  the  diagonal  rods;  to  what 
extent  we  are  unable  to  determine  pre- 
cisely ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  a 
bolt-hole  through  the  tie  could  not  have 
been  less  than  ^  incli  in  diameter;  this 
would  reduce  the  bearing  section  of  the 
tie  to  3  inches,  in  which  case  the  strain 
per  square  inch  would  have  been  over 
29,000  lbs!  The  cohesive  strength  of 
wrought-iron  being  estimated  at  60,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch. 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight,  that  the 
strains  on  the  tie  would  be  diminished 
by  the  action  of  the  diagonal  tie  rods ; 
and  this  to  a  certain  extent  might  be  the 
case;  but  when  the  bridge  was  loaded 
uniformly,  those  diagonal  rods  only  could 
aid  whicli  extended  from  the  tie  on  each 
side  of  tile  centre  towards  the  abutments; 
and  those  meeting  near  the  centre,  having 
this   direction,    were    bolted   to  the   tie 


several  inches  apart,  of  course  were  in- 
etfectual  in  relieving  this  part  of  the  tie 
of  its  tension. 

That  some  relief  was  afforded,  how- 
ever, is  e^^dent,  from  the  fact  that  the 
bridge  did  not  give  way  upon  the  first 
trial,  as  it  would  inevitably  have  done 
had  the  tie  received  the  ivJioJe  strain, 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  was  equal  to 
the  cohesive  strength  of  wrought  iron. 

The  dimensions  of  the  tie,  to  insure 
safety,  should  have  been  such  as  to 
have  taken  the  whole  tension  without 
yielding. 

Again,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  season  crippled 
the  bridge,  and  this  opinion  has  led  to 
distrust  of  the  material  used,  viz.,  iron. 
Admitting  this  to  have  been  the  fact, 
although  unsupported  by  any  evidence 
whatever,  what  would  the  action  have 
been  ? 

The  extreme  range  of  temperature  in 
our  climate  would  not  have  lengthened 
the  tie  one-half  an  inch,  supposing  it 
to  have  been  put  up  at  the  freezing 
point.  This  would  have  been  produc- 
tive of  no  harm;  but,  the  ujirights 
being  of  cast-iron,  which  expands  le&s 
than  tlie  wrought-iron  diagonal  rods, 
this  difference  of  expansion  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  deprived  tiie  tie 
of  the  support  obtained  from  the  diago- 
nals, and  thus  the  whole  strain  was 
thrown  on  tlie  tie,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  wholly  inadequate  to  its  duty. 

By  reference  to  almost  any  work 
which  treats  of  the  strength  of  mate- 
rials, it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  considered 
unsafe  to  load  iron  or  any  otlier  material 
to  more  than  one-third  of  its  breaking 
weigiit — one-fourth  is  a  common  prac- 
tice, and  a  safer — ^but  the  Rider  bi'idge 
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which  fell,  was  liable  to  a  strain  equal  Let   us   now   examine   the   Whipple 

to    one  half  of    the  tensile  strenorth  of      bridge,  which  did  not  fall,  of  which  fig. 
""^"-  4  represents   the  elevation,  fig.    5  the 
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plan,  and  figs.  6,  7,  and  8,  the  details  of 
framing. 

This  bridge  consists  of  two  iron 
trusses  of  50  feet  span,  and  9  feet  high. 
What  would  be  called  the  upper  chord 
consists  of  cast-iron  pipe,  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  |  inch  tiiick,  equal  to  9 
square  inches — cast-iron  uprights  of  -^- 
section,  and  8  feet  4  inches  apart  from 
centre  to  centre,  connect  the  upper  chord 
on  which  the  track  rests,  with  the  bottom 
or  tie.  This  latter  is  of  1^  round  iron,  in 
loops,  two  of  which,  side  by  side,  consti- 
tute the  tie  between  each  pair  of  uprights. 
Tliese  loops  pass  over  shoulders  at  the 
foot  of  tlie  uprights,  through  which 
shoulders  pass  the  diagonal  1^  inch 
wrought-iron  rods,  secured  and  adjust- 
able by  nuts.  The  dimensions  of  all 
parts  of  this  bridge  are  proportioned 
to  the  strains  they  are  to  receive,  and 
were  calculated  to  withstand  a  rolling 
weight  of  2000  lbs.  per  running  foot. 

The  weight  of  one  truss  with  its  pro- 
portion of  track  is  less  than  3  tons,  or 
6720  lbs.,  which  is  equivalent  in  its  strain 
to  3360  lbs.  placed  on  the  centre  of  each 
truss,  to  which  add  the  weight  at  the 
centre  to  a  load  of  2000  lbs.  per  foot 
run,  viz.,  25,000  lbs.,  and  we  iiave,  as 
the  weight  on  the  centre  of  each  truss, 
28,360  lbs. 

The  equation  expressing  the  tension 

on  the  tie,  as  in  the  first  case,  is  T  = 

25 
i  W  —  =  39,388  lbs.     The  tie  consist- 

ing  of  two  links  of  1 }  round  iron  or  four 
rods  of  that  size,  gives  as  the  section 
of  the  tie  4*9  square  inches  of  wrought- 
iron  ;  which  makes  the  tension  8,039  lbs. 
per  s()uare  inch,  or  a  fraction  over  one 
seventli    tlie   strength  of    the   material. 

The  lower  chord  or  tie,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  drawing,  is  independent  in  its  fast- 
enings of  bolts  or  nuts,  being  a  series  of 
links  from  end  to  end. 

A  bridge  in  the  neighbor! lood  built 
upon  the  same  principles,  of  40  feet  span, 
and  weighing  but  3  tons,  was  loaded  with 
iron  spikes  in  kegs,  1,500  lbs.  per  running 
foot ;  after  remaining  a  day  or  two,  the 
bridge  had  yielded  nearly  h  i'l^h  in  the 
centre.  A  load  of  iron  rails,  equivalent  to 
1,318  lbs.  per  foot,  was  then  rolled  over  on 
trucks  without  springs,  thus  subjecting 
the  structure  to  a  strain  o^morc  than  2,818 
lbs.  per  foot,  and  the  whole  deflection 


was  f  of  an  inch.  Upon  removing  the 
weight,  the  bridge  returned  to  within 
I  inch  of  its  original  position. 

Can  any  one  suppose,  that  had  these 
statements  been  verified  to  the  public, 
they  would  have  required  as  a  measure 
of  safety,  the  condemnation  of  all  iron 
bridges  ? 

W. 

New-York,  Dec.  10,  1850. 


ON    THE    SIRENE A    NEW   SOUND 

PRODUCER. 

BY  PnOF.    DOKALDSON,   EDINBURGH   UNIVERSITY. 

In  regard  to  the  vibratory  movement 
of  fluid  masses,  it  has  long  been  known 
that  when  solid  bodies  are  brought  into 
collision  under  the  water,  tlie  liquid  is 
agitated  directly  in  all  the  points  where 
it  touches  the  solid  vibrating  bodies — 
acquiring  thereby  an  undulatory  move- 
ment, producing  sound,  heard  of  course 
at  a  greater  or  lesser  distance,  corre- 
sponding to  the  violence  of  the  shock. 
It  is  also  known  that,  by  a  direct  shock, 
the  normal  vibrations  of  discs,  and  longi- 
tudinal vibrations  of  rods,  throw  water, 
mercury,  and  other  liquids,  into  an  un- 
dulatory or  vibratory  motion;  and  it  has, 
thefefore,  been  very  generally  supposed, 
that  the  shock  of  solid  bodies  is  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  an  undulatory 
or  vibratory  movement  in  fluid  masses. 
But  the  Baron  de  la 
Tour  found  that 
sounds  could  be  pro- 
duced under  water 
without  the  percus- 
sion of  fluid  bodies, 
by  throwing  thewater 
into  rapid  undulatory 
motion,  by  the  play 
of  tlie  sireiie,  the  in- 
strument about  to  be 
described.  The  con- 
struction of  this  in- 
strument, and  the 
method  employed.  I 
may  perhaps  be 
more  easily  under- 
stood by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  annexed 
figures. 

Fig.  1  is  a  vertical 
section  of  a  sirene,  scale  l-4th. 


Fig.  1. 
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intended  to  act  on  the  aii-.  a,  is  a  cyl- 
indrical brass  box,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  one  inch  in  height,  and 
having  a  closed  top,  b,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  perfectly  plane 
upper  surface,  highly  polished.  In  the 
bottom  of  this  box  is  an  opening  for  the 
introduction  of  the  tube,  or  ^^porle  vente" 
c,  by  which  wind  is  forced  by  bellows  into 
the  box.  Openings,  d,  are  pierced  angular- 
ly through  the  top,  B,  as  also  represented 
in  the  plan  of  the  top  and  revolving 
disc,  in  fig.  2,  and  in  the  side  elevation  of 
the  same  parts,  fig.  'i.  These  holes — 16 
in  number — are  dis- 
posed in  a  ring,  and 
are  equidistant  from 
each  other.  They 
are  each  of  the  same 
size,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  are 
slightly  larger  than 
theholes  themselves, 
in  order  that  when 
the  revolving  disc,E, 
is  in  motion,  its  cor-  ^ 
responding  ring  of 
lioles,  G,  may  be 
quite  cut  oft"  from  any  communication 
with  the  box,  a. 

The  revolving  disc,  e,  has  a  long  boss 
upon  its  upper  side  for  adjustment  upon 
the  vertical  spindle,  f,  wliich  has  adjust- 
able screw-centres  at  the  top,  m  the  up- 
per part  of  the  guide-frame,  and  at  the 
bottom,  in  the  box,  a.  The  holes,  g,  in 
this  disc,  correspond  in  every  respect 
with  those  in  the  top  of  the  box,  a,  with 
the  exception  that  they  are  pierced  at  an 
opposite  angle,  in  order  that  the  pres^^ure 
of  the  upward  currents  or  jets  from  the 
box  beneath  may  cause  the  disc  to  re- 
volve ;  the  angularity  of  these  holes  is  in 
relation  to  the  circumference  of  the  disc. 
The  two  surfaces  of  the  disc  and  top  of 
the  box  are  highly  polished,  and  are  so 
adjusted  as  to  cause  no  perceptible  fric- 
tion, and  yet  to  work  close  enough  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  any  air  from  be- 
tween them.  This  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  accomplish  in  practice,  and  the 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  surfaces  pro- 
duced by  the  French  makers  of  these  in- 
struments, is  very  remarkable. 

It  is  then  easily  seen  how,  when  air  is 
forced  into  the  box,  a,  the  jets  issuing 
from  the  holes,  d,  impinging  on  the  ob- 
lique surfaces  of  the  corresponding  holes 


in  the  disc,  E,  cause  it  to  revolve  at  a 
rate  proportioned  to  the  pressure. 

Now,  let  it  be  supposed  that  one  hole 
only  was  pierced  in  the  box,  and  one  in 
the  disc,  tlie  air,  in  its  passage  through 
the  holes,  would  force  round  the  disc, 
and  during  its  revolution  the  wind  within 
the  box  would  be  prevented  from  passing 
to  the  air  without  the  box,  until  the  hole 
in  the  disc  came  round  to  the  hole  in  the 
box,  when  the  wind  would  rush  through 
as  before,  and  thus  keep  up  a  regular 
rotatory  motion,  causing  a  stroke  or 
pulsation  on  the  atmosphere  at  each 
revolution.  When  these  pulsations  are 
perfectly  regular,  and  attain  to  a  rapidity 
of  thirty-two  in  a  second,  a  musical  note 
will  be  obtained  appreciable  to  most 
ears,  although  a  very  grave  note.  As 
the  pulsations  become  more  rapid,  the 
note  becomes  more  acute.  The  greater 
the  number  of  holes  the  more  rapid  the 
pulsations. 

This  explanation  will  render  it  un- 
necessary for  me  to  enter  into  further 
details,  except  to  describe  the  plan  I  have 
adopting  in  using  the  sirene  under  water. 
A,  is  a  large  square  cistern,  the  sides  of 
which  are  of  strong  plate  glass,  and  the 
bottom  of  mahogany,  in  a  very  strong 
frame.  The  sirene,  b,  made  as  already 
described,  is  firmly  fastened  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern,  a  piece  of  caout- 
chouc being  interposed  between  the  sur- 

Fig.  4. 
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faces,  to  prevent  the  movement  of  the 
sirene  from  acting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern.  The  actuating  water  is  brought 
by  the  gutta  percha  tube,  c,  from  a  re- 
servoir elevated  about  30  feet  above  the 
cistern.  The  details  of  the  instrument 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  air  sirene, 
except  that  the  water  is  brought  into  the 
box,  b,  by  a  side  branch,  governed  by  a 
stop-cock,  D,  and  the  holes  in  the  box 
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and  disc  are  rather  larger  and  fewer  of 
them.  On  turning  the  cock,  d,  the  water 
in  the  reservoir  rushes  into  the  cylindrical 
box,  forces  its  way  through  the  holes 
pierced  in  the  upper  part  of  the  box  at 
E  E,  wiiich  strikes  those  pierced  in  the 
disc,  and  thus  keeps  up  a  rotatory  motion. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
unless  the  cistern  is  filled  so  as  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  sirene,  the  water  which 
is  forced  through  the  revolving  disc  will 
strike  tiie  air ;  for  although  it  is  a  jet 
of  water  that  is  cut  oft'  by  the  rotation 
of  the  disc  till  the  hole  in  the  disc 
comes  round  towards  the  hole  in  the 
box,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  the  atmosphere 
which  receives  the  shock  or  pulsation. 
But  if  the  water  completely  covers  the 
sirene,  so  as  to  be  an  inch  or  more 
above  the  revolving  disc,  then  it  is  the 
water  in  the  cistern  which  receives  the 
shock  or  pulsation.  The  pressure  of  the 
water  flowing  from  the  reservoir  causes 
the  disc  to  revolve  under  water,  and  the 
small  streams  of  water  which  are  forced 
througli  the  holes  pierced  in  the  box  are 
cut  off  in  their  transit  by  the  movement 
of  the  disc,  until  the  holes  in  the  disc 
corresponded  to  those  in  the  box,  when 
the  water  again  rushes  through  and  is 
again  stopped,  thus  keeping  a  continu- 
ance of  regular  alternations.  The  slight 
shocks  or  pulsations  thus  created  in  the 
water  produce  musical  tones  of  singular 
purity,  which  become  even  purer  and 
more  and  more  sustained  as  the  water 
flows  into  the  cistern.  It  is  also  re- 
markable, that  the  gravest  tones  thus 
produced  under  water  are  tar  more 
readily  appreciated,  that  is,  recognised  as 
musical,  than  tones  produced  by  a  similar 
number  of  vibration  in  the  atmosphere. — 
Glasmjiv  Mechanics^  Journal. 


THE  "  nVDKO-CARBON,     OR  RESIN  AND  WATER 
GAS. 

The  method  of  obtdning  hydrogen 
gas  from  water,  by  passing  steam  through 
or  over  red-hot  iron,  has  been  long  known. 
The  steam,  in  contact  with  the  hot  iron, 
is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  uniting  with 
the  hot  iron  to  form  an  oxide  of  iron,  and 
the  hydrogen  is  freed.  But  the  flame  of 
hydrogen  alone,  although  emitting  great 
heat — Jind  we  believe  to  such  an  extent 


as  to  be  available  for  cooking — is  still 
nearly  worthless  as  a  source  of  illumina^ 
tion,  being  barely  visible.  In  order  to  fit 
it  for  the  latter  purpose,  it  must  be  car- 
buretted,  and  the  more  carbon  it  contains 
the  higher  its  illuminating  power. 

The  camphine  lamps  owe  their  brUlian- 
ey  to  the  larger  proportion  of  carbon  con- 
tained in  the  turpentme,  the  imperfect 
combustion  of  which  causes  the  dense 
smoke  and  soot  whieh  render  its  use  dis- 
agreeable. 

The  carburetted  hydrogen  obtained 
from  water  and  resin,  would  undoubtedly 
possess  an  advantage  over  that  from  coal, 
viz.,  its  freedom  from  sixlphur  and  some 
other  impurities ;  but  the  cost  of  fuel  for 
heating  the  retorts,  the  action  of  the  oxy- 
gen on  the  retorts  themselves,  and  the 
cost  of  the  resin,  would,  in  our  opinion, 
render  its  cost  greater  than  that  of  coal 
gas,  admitting  that  the  production  of  the 
gas  from  these  two  substances  was  in  all 
cases  entirely  successful,  of  which  we  are 
not  as  yet  satisfied. 

Two  or  three  years  since,  this  water 
gas  was  exhibited  in  London,  and  the 
method  of  generating  it  was  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  exhibiting  in  this  city.* 


'  Gas  from  Water.— This  great  desideratum  has 
been  found  at  last,  though  the  means  by  which  the 
gas  is  obtained  from  the  water  is  more  expensive 
than  ihe  method  which  Professor  Payne  was  sup- 
posed to  have  discovered.  The  proprietors  of  ihe 
Astor  House  have  been  using  thiseas  for  the  last  tw* 
months.  The  light,  they  inform  us,  is  much  superior 
to  that  obtained  from  the  common  gas,  with  which 
the  whole  cit^  is  supplied,  while  the  expense  is  less 
than  one-hall.  The  apparatus,  which  is  set  up  in  a 
small  building  at  the  rear  of  the  hotel,  is  very  simple 
in  its  construction,  requiring  only  ihe  attendance  of 
two  men,  who,  in  seven  hours,  can  lurn  ofl' sufficient 
for  twenty-fours'  consumption.  The  lollowing  is,  as 
near  as  we  could  ascertain,  the  process  by  which  the 
gas  is  produced  : 

The  water  used  in  its  manufacture  is  discharged 
from  a  can  in  limiied  quantities,  into  a  pipe  passmg 
through  the  retort.  This  retort  is  kept  constantly 
supplied  with  iron  and  charcoal,  the  intense  heat 
from  which  converts  the  water,  in  its  passage  through 
the  pipe,  into  steam.  The  steam  thus  formed  "is 
amalgamated  with  liquid  rosin,  of  which  there  is 
always  a  large  supply  kept  in  a  boiler  pUiceil  imme- 
diately over  the  retort,  so  that  the  gas  is  obtained 
simply  from  the  combination  of  steam  generated  in 
the  manner  described,  and  Ihe  liquid  rosin.  The 
volatile  oil  produced  during  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess, is  discharged  through  a  separate  pipe  into  re- 
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The  apparatus  employed  consisted  of 
a  furnace,  in  which  were  placed  three  up- 
right iron  retorts ;  two  of  these  were  nearly 
filled  with  coke,  and  old  pieces  of  iron. 
Water  was  admitted  in  small  quantities 
into  one  of  these,  and  being  converted  into 
steam,  was  decomposed  by  the  iron,  and 
the  hydrogen  gas  resulting,  absorbed  car- 
bon from  the  red-hot  coke.  The  gas  and 
steam  passing  thence  into  the  second  re- 
tort, was  still  further  decomposed,  and 
received  an  additional  dose  of  carbon  be- 
fore passing  into  the  third  retort,  where 
it  was  brought  into  contact  with  heated 
tar,  and  thus  was  more  completely  car- 
buretted  before  being  forced  through  ver- 
tical tubes  to  deposit  the  superfluous  tar 
preparatory  to  entering  the  gasometer 
ready  for  use,  the  ordinary  purification  by 
lime  being  rendered  unnecessary. 

The  objection  to  this  gas  was,  we  be- 
lieve, its  expense.  At  all  events,  the  ex- 
periments were  never  put  in  practice  on  a 
large  scale ;  and,  if  Professor  Fyfe  is  to 
be  credited,  never  will. 

From  a  Paper  by  Dr.  A.  Fyfe,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, King's  Collese,  Aberdeen,  in  the  Journal  of 
Gas  Lighting,  No.  6,  for  lOch  July,  1850. 

"It  is  well  kilown  that  when  water  is 
passed  over  iron  at  a  red  beat,  excluded 
from  air,  it  is  decomposed ;  oxide  of  iron  is 
formed,  and  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  the 
purity  of  which  depends  on  the  kind  of  iron 
employed.  Were  the  iron  clean  and  pure, 
then  pure  hych-ogen  would  be  the  result ; 
but  this  very  seldom  occurs  in  practice,  be- 
cause, not  only  does  the  iron  contain  foreign 
ingredients,  but  it  is  soiled  also  by  the  hands 
and  tools  of  the  workmen  m  the  factory  from 
which  it  is  procured,  in  the  state  of  filings 
or  turnings.     Hence  it  is  that  the  specific 


ceivin?  vessels.  This  oil  is  di.sposed  of  at  half  a  dol- 
lar per  barrel.  The  expense  of  the  charcoal  and 
iron  consumed  is  very  slight,  and  the  amount  of 
rosin  required  is  about  a  barrel  and  a  half 

The  apparatus  was  put  up  by  the  Union  Gas 
Lighi  Company,  which  has  its  head-quarters  in  .Jer- 
sey City.  The  stock  of  this  company  has  been  taken 
up  and  the  present  capital  is  about  $500,000.  The 
■whole  of  Jersey  City,  it  appears,  is  to  be  liehted  up 
with  this  gas,  and  the  company  has  already  entered 
into  contracts  for  lighting  several  hotets  in  the  differ- 
ent cities  of  the  Union.— Railroad  Journal. 


gravity  of  the  gas  wliich  it  yields  is  consid- 
erably beyond  that  of  pure  hydrogen,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  flame  is  ditferent. 
The  light  afforded  is  extremely  faint. 

"  Wheu  water  is  passed  over  carbon,  eitlier 
as  coke  or  charcoal,  at  a  red  heat,  and  ex- 
cluded from  ah',  decomposition  ensues,  and 
a  gaseous  fluid  escapes,  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  wliich  difterent  opinions  have  ex- 
isted. It  was  at  one  tune  supposed  to  be, 
and  indeed  in  works  on  cheinistry  it  has  been 
described  as,  a  mixture  of  a  variety  of  gases, 
the  principal  of  wliich  is  light  hydro-carbon, 
better  kiio\vn  as  marsh  gas,  coal-mine  gas, 
and  Jire-damp.  More  recently-performed 
experiments,  however,  have  proved  that  it 
does  not  contain  hydro-carbon,  or  at  most 
but  a  trifling  quantity  of  it.  In  a  paper 
pubUshed  by  me  in  the  '  Edinbm-gh  Philo- 
sophical Journal,'  July,  1837,  it  is  shown 
that  the  gas  produced  by  tliis  process  is  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
carbonic  .acid,  the  proportions  varying  ac- 
cordin^o  the  heat  and  other  cncunistances. 
In  these  trials  I  fomid  that  the  carbonic  acid 
was  about  18  per  cent.  After  remo\dng  it, 
the  remainder  was  of  specific  gravity  470, 
and  con.sisted  of  a  mixture  of  hych-ogen  and 
carbonic  oxide,  in  about  equal  proportions. 
By  combustion  it  yielded  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  the  Ught  afforded  being  extremely 
feeble.  As  the  gas,  after  the  removal  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  was  of  specific  gravity  470,  it 
must  have  been,  before  its  removal,  of  spe- 
cific gravity  about  660. 

"  AUo^ving  the  correctness  of  the  results 
now  stated,  it  is  evident,  that  when  water  is 
brought  into  contact  with  iron  and  carbon 
at  a  red  heat,  in  the  same  vessel,  the  gas 
evolved  wiU  be  either  hydrogen  alone,  pro- 
vided the  whole  of  the  oxygen  unites  with 
the  iron ;  or  it  -will  be  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen, carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid ;  the 
proportions  varyuig  according  to  the  surface 
of  carbon  and  iron  exposed,  and  to  the  fa- 
ciUty  with  which  the  vapor  of  the  water  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  one  or  the 
other.  Of  course,  the  specific  gravity  will 
also  vary  according  to  circmnstances.  I 
have  already  said  that  both  carbonic  oxide 
and  hydrogen  burn  with  a  very  feeble  flame 
and  give  very  fittle  light.  The  appearance 
of  the  flame  of  the  mixed  gases  will,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  the  proportions. 

"  The  following  experiment  was  made,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas  prepared  fi-om  water  by  the 
process  recommended  by  Mr.  White,  though 
not  exactly  with  the  same  arrangement. 
The  retort  used  was  stuffed  with  charcoal 
and  scrap  iron,  which  were  brought  to  the 
proper  temperature  after  the  door  of  the 
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retort  was  secured.  Water  was  then  alloAved 
to  flow  in,  the  supply  being  regulated  by  a 
stopcock.  The  gas  given  otf  was  measured 
in  the  usual  way.  From  1h  lbs.  of  waler  59  J 
cubic  feet  of  gas  were  evolved,  the  specific 
gravity  of  wliich  was  574.  By  lime-water 
the  condensation  amounted  to  165  per  cent., 
iiuhcating,  therefore,  that  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acitl;  that  is,  about  one-sixth  of  its 
volume.  Had  the  specific  gravity  been 
taken  after  abstracting  the  carbonic  acid,  it 
would  have  been  found  to  be  very  nearly 
the  same  as  that  formerly  mentioned,  that  is, 
between  470  and  5U0.  The  gas  burned  with 
a  very  feeble  bluish  flame,  yielduig  carbonic 
a<?id  and  water.  With  a  flame  5  inches  long 
from  a  jet  with  an  aperture  of  l-33d  of  an 
inch,  the  consumption  was  1  foot  in  32  min. 
30  sec. ;  that  is,  1.84  foot  per  hour. 

"  The  nex-t  set  of  experiments  was  made 
on  resin,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  gas  wliich  it 
affords,  by  decompo.sition  at  diff^nt  de- 
grees of  heat.  The  resin  was  melted  cau- 
tiously, and  poiu-ed  into  the  reservoir  con- 
nected with  the  retort,  previously  brought 
to  the  same  heat  as  tliat  requisite  for  the 
manufacture  of  coal  gas.  By  a  proper  con- 
trivance it  was  kept  warm  and  sufficiently 
fluid  to  enable  it  to  flow  easily.  6  lbs.  2  oz. 
j-ielded  61  feet  of  gas;  that  is,  very  nearly 
10  feet  from  the  pound.  The  gas  was  of 
specific  gravity  640.  Lime-water  indicated 
10  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  With  a  jet 
l-33d  of  an  inch  in  cUameter,  and  a  5-inch 
flame,  the  durability  was  50  min. ;  that  is, 
1.2  feet  per  hour.  By  the  photometer  the 
jet  gave  the  fight  of  2.2  candles  per  foot. 
The  Argand  with  56  holes,  consuming  5  feet 
per  hour,  gave  the  fight  of  2.45  candles  per 
foot. 

"This  gas  being  of  specific  gravity  640, 
a  cubic  foot  would  weigh  343  grs.  Tlte  gas, 
therefore,  in  all,  weighed  nearly  3  lbs. ;  con- 
sequently upwards  of  one-half  of  the  resin 
employed  was  wasted  by  the  deposit  of  car- 
bon in"  the  retort,  and  by  the  distillation  of 
volatile  oil. 

***** 

"  I  come  now  to  consider  the  quaUty  of 
the  water-resin  gas,  or,  as  it  is  very  improp- 
erly called,  the  hydro-carbon  gas,  and  its 
value  for  the  purposes  of  illumination.  Tlois 
gas  is  generated  by  the  decomposition  of 
water  and  of  resin  in  separate  retorts ;  the 
former  being  decomposed  by  heat,  the  latter 
by  heat  with  the  aid  of  carbon  and  of  iron. 
The  gas  thus  produced  is  merely  a  mixture 
of  resin  gas — that  is,  of  a  gas  resembling 
coal  gas  in  its  composition — and  of  hydro- 
gen, with  variable  proportions  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  according  as  the 


water  is  decomposed.  I  regret  that  I  can- 
not give  the  results  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  gas  by  the  apparatus  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Wliite,  as  I  fully 
expected  to  have  been  able  to.  In  the  dif- 
ferent attempts  which  I  made  to  ascertaui 
the  quafity  of  the  gas  manufactured  by  that 
apparatus,  several  circumstances  occurred  to 
prevent  nie  from  arriving  at  the  truth.  In 
the  first  trial  I  found  the  gas  of  high  iUu- 
miiiating  power,  but  it  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  tallow  was  mixed  with  the  resin  ; 
in  what  proportion  I  did  not  hear.  At  my 
next  visit  the  gas  was  made  by  using  both 
retorts,  employing  resin  for  the  one,  and 
water  for  the  other ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  water  retort  was  not  in 
action,  consequently  the  gas  collected  was 
entirely  that  from  the  decomposed  resin,  or 
a  mixture  of  resin  and  tallow. 
I  do  not,  however,  consider  this  of  gi'eat 
consequence.  I  have  ascertained  the  quaUty 
of  resin  gas,  of  gas  from  mixture  of  resin  and 
tallow,  and  of  water  gas,  separately,  and  as 
these,  by  Mr.  White's  process,  are  generated 
in  separate  retorts,  we  must  consider  the  gas 
thrown  into  the  gasometer  to  be  merely  a 
mixture  of  those  mentioned  in  variable  pro- 
portions, according  to  the  proportions  of  the 
articles  employed  in  their  manufacture,  and 
the  rapidity  with  wliich'  the  one  and  the 
other  is  decomposed.  We  can  thus  arrive 
at  the  quality  of  the  hydro-carbon  gas,  as  it 
is  called,  and  its  consequent  expense  for  the 
purposes  of  iUiuuination,  as  compared  with 
other  sources  of  fight ;  as,  for  instance,  with 
coal  gas. 

"  As  re.sin  is  composed  gf  C.  10,  H.  7,  O. 
1,  the  utmost  that  it  can  yield  of  olifiant  is 
49 ;  of  light  hydro-carbon,  about  28  from 
75  of  resin ;  that  is,  about  64  per  cent,  of 
the  former,  and  about  37  per  cent,  of  the 
latter.  But  resin  never  yields  ofifiant  only ; 
independent  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxide,  the 
gas  is  a  mixture  of  oUfiant  and  of  fight  hy- 
dro-carbon, with  perhaps  a  sfight  admixture 
of  uncombined  hydrogen.  The  gas,  when 
it  contains  about  6  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid,  varies  in  specific  gravity  from  about 
570  to  660.  I  have  never  found  the  con- 
densation by  clilorine  to  exceed  8  per  cent., 
thus  making  the  composition  to  correspond 
with  the  specific  gi-avity ;  for  a  gas  com- 
posed of  8  of  ofifiant  and  92  of  light  hy- 
dro-carbon, would  be  of  specific  gravity  a 
fittle  above  600.  I  have  no  doubt  that  resin 
gas,  when  free  from  carboiuc  acid,  will  be 
found  to  be  of  about  that  specific  gravity. 
I  have  stated  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
water  gas,  as  generated  by  Mr.  White's  pro- 
cess, to  be  about  574.  Supposing  that  it  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  voliune  of  resin  gas, 
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then  the  specific  gravity  ought  to  be  about 
580,  or  soniewhere  between  that  and  600 ; 
that  is,  presuming  the  absence  of  carbonic 
acid.  Supposing  the  per  centage  of  carbonic 
acid  to  be  about  6,  then  the  specific  gravity 
would  be  about  630. 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  am  at  a  loss  how 
to  reconcile  this  with  the  very  remarkable 
statement  made  by  Mr.  White,  that  the  gas 
manufactui'ed  fi'om  resin  and  water  is  of 
specific  gi'avity  924,  and  contains  12  j  per 
cent,  of  olifiant.  A  gas  having  12  J  per  cent, 
of  ohfiant,  the  remainder  being  water  gas  or 
light  hydro-carbon,  would  not  exceed  650  in 
specific  gravity.  His  gas,  therefore,  must 
either  have  contained  much  more  olifiant — 
indeed,  have  been  composed  almost  entirely 
of  ohfiimt — or  must  have  had  a  very  large 
admixture  of  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide. 
Resin  gas  did  not  in  my  trials  exliibit  be- 
yond 8  per  cent,  of  oUfiant.  The  high  spe- 
cific gravity  of  tliis  gas  must,  therefore,  have 
been  occasioned  by  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic 
oxide,  perhaps  by  both ;  the  latter  of  wliich 
is  valueless  for  the  purpose  of  illmuination, 
and  the  former  detrimental. 

"  With  regard  to  the  illuminating  power, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  manufactm-e  gas 
from  resin  alone  with  more  than  8  per  cent, 
of  olifiant.  Mr.  White  states  that,  by  liis 
improved  process,  he  gets  the  gas  from  resin 
and  water  with  12^  per  cent,  of  olifiant. 
How  is  it  possible  that,  by  the  addition  of 
resin  gas  to  another  gas  of  lower  specific 
gravity  and  illuminating  power,  he  gets  a 
gas  of  higher  illuminating  power  and  greater 
gravity  i     To  me  it  is  a  puzzle. 

That  there  is  a  large  admixture  of  car- 
bonic acid  in^r.  Wliite's  gas,  when  he 
takes  the  specific  gravity,  appears  certain. 
He  says  that  now  there  is  but  little  carbona- 
ceous deposit  in  the  retort,  owmg  to  the 
peculiar  mode  of  arrangement  and  admis- 
sion of  the  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide. 
Now,  as  by  the  manner  of  decomposing  the 
watei',  oxide  of  iron  is  formed  in  the  retort, 
it  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  water  is  not  converted  to  carbonic 
oxide  by  its  uiuon  with  carbon  ;  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gas,  therefore,  which  is  evolved 
from  the  water,  ought  to  be  below  522, 
which  is  that  of  a  nuxtiu-e  of  equal  volumes 
of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen ;  but,  sup- 
pose that  it  was  not  much  below  that,  and 
that  no  carbonic  acid  is  present,  then  to  get 
from  resin  and  water  a  gas  of  specific 
gravity  924,  containing  olifiant,  with  the 
residue  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  hy- 
drogen and  carbonic  oxide,  wliich  it  should 
be  were  all  the  oxj'gen  disengaged  as  car- 
bonic oxide,  there  ought  to  be  about  87  per 
cent,  of  olifiant.    Supposing  that  Mr.  White's 


gas  was  a  mixtm-e  of  ohfiant,  carbonic  acid, 
and  water  gas,  which  contains  equal  vol- 
imies  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydi'Ogen,  that 
the  water  gas  is  about  522  specific  gravity, 
and  that  the  olifiant  gas  was  12^  per  cent, 
then,  to  have  it  of  the  specific  gravity  924, 
it  should  be  about  12.5  ohfiant,  52  water 
gas,  and  35  carbonic  acid.  Were  the  car- 
bonic acid  removed  from  this  gas,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  would  then  be  a  little  above 
600,  most  probably  the  real  sjiecific  gravity 
of  the  injiammable  gas  obtained  from  resin 
and  water  together. 

"  With  regard  to  the  illuminating  power 
of  the  water-resin  gas,  Mr.  White  has  stated 
that  '  it  is  26.5  per  cent,  superior  to  Man- 
chester cannel  gas,  and  20.5  per  cent,  to  the 
Salford  cannel  gas.'     .     .     . 

"  By  the  chlorine  test,  independent  of 
durabihty,  the  illuminatuig  power  of  Mr. 
White's  gas,  containing  12.5  of  ohfiant, 
ought  to  be  64  per  cent,  instead  of  26.5 
and  20.5,  beyond  that  of  the  coal  gases  he 
mentions.  Of  course,  if  we  take  durability 
also  into  account,  the  value  should  be  greatly 
beyond  that. 

"  The  specific  gravity  of  the  Manchester 
gas  at  the  time  I  tried  it  was  451.  The 
durabilities,  with  the  same  burner,  are  as 
the  square  roots  of  tlie  specific  gravities. 
Taking  durabiUty  into  account  also,  the  illu- 
minating power  of  Mr.  White's  gas  ought  to 
be  at  least  90  per  cent,  gi'eater  than  that  of 
the  Manchester  gas. 

"  It  is  evident  fi-om  tins,  either  that  Mr. 
White's  gas  must  be  one  sui  generis,  or  that 
there  is  some  strange  inaccuracy  in  the 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  quantity,  and  of 
testuig  its  quahties.  Can  it  be  tliat  the 
quantity  of  gas  evolved,  say  10,000  feet,  of 
specific  gravity  924,  from  6  cwt.  of  resin 
and  24  gallons  of  water,  and  wliich  I  have 
said  is  a  mixture  of  olifiant,  hght  hydro- 
carbon, carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide, 
with  perhaps  a  httle  hydrogen,  was  the 
quantity  indicated  by  the  meter,  immedi- 
ately after  the  gas  escaped  from  the  retort, 
and  was  then  of  the  specific  gi-avity  .stated, 
and  that,  after  it  had  stood  over  water  in 
the  gasholder  for  some  time,  and  by  wliich 
it  would  lose  its  carbonic  acid,  it  theyi  con- 
tained 12.5  of  olifiant?  If  so,  the  quantity 
of  gas  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  illiunina- 
tion  must,  by  the  abstraction  of  carbonic 
acid,  be  far  below  what  Mr.  WTiite  state?. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  till  Mr.  White  describe-" 
more  minutely  than  he  has  done,  his  inethorJ 
for  finding  the  quantity  and  quahty  of  hi-« 
gas,  I  must  adhere  to  the  conclusions  which 
the  trials  I  have  now  recorded  wanant,  viz., 
that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  gas,  aft^r 
being  properly  purified,  will  be  found  to  h^ 
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far  inferior  to  wliat  Mr.  White  h.os  stated ; 
that  in  all  probability  the  quantity  of  gas 
from  resin  will  in  practice  not  exceed  8  or 
9  feet  per  pound,  that  is,  about  1000  feet 
per  cwt. ;  that  the  gas  after  beuig  pui'Lfied 
wiU  be  of  specitic  gravity  not  nuich  beyond 
600 ;  the  conden.sation  by  chlorine  not  be- 
yond 8  or  9  per  cent ;  a  foot  of  it  not 
giving  more  than  the  hght  of  from  2^  to  3 
candlcii.  If  .so,  then,  when  that  gas  is  mixed 
■witli  about  its  own  volume  of  water  gas,  no 
doubt  the  quantity  will  be  increased,  but  to 
the  serious  deteriorat'wii  of  the  illuminating 
power.  That  of  the  water  may  be  said  to 
be  nil,  or  a  very  near  approach  to  it ;  con- 
sequently the  reduction  in  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  other  will  be  just  in  proportion 
to  the  addition ;  indeed,  were  it  not  that  the 
water  gas  adds  to  the  quantity,  and  perhaps, 
from  tlie  peculiar  mode  of  generating  it, 
also  adils  to  the  specific  gravity,  of  which,  as 
an  indication  of  the  value,  some  have  a  high 
opinion,  I  strongly  suspect  tliat  Mr.  Wliite 
had  better  dispense  with  it  altogether,  and 
thus  save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  manu- 
factiu-ing,  and  of  storing  and  transmitting  to 
tlie  public,  an  article  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  illumination,  is,  as  now  generated,  abso- 
lutely useless." 


ENGLISH      AND       AMERICAN       STEAM-SHIP 

BUILDING OCEAN      NAVIGATION THE 

CUNARD    AND    COLLINs's    LINES. 

From  a  communication  to  the  Editor  of  the  London 
Mechanics'  Magazine. 

The  subject  of  my  remarks,  and  to 
which  I  earnestly  desire  to  draw  the 
attention  of  your  readers,  of  the  public, 
and  particularly  of  English  engineers, 
is  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  two 
systems  of  engineering  adopted  in  the 
vessels  of  the  Cunard  line,  which  have 
been  built  and  manufactured  in  this 
country;  and  in  those  of  Collins's  line, 
the  production  of  our  brethren  in  the 
United  States.  Both  are  excellent  in 
their  way,  and  each,  in  the  absence  of 
the  other,  would  have  been — indeed  has 
been — considered  perfection;  but  com- 
petition, and  a  very  proper  and  laudable 
rivalry,  has  shown  which  of  them  it  is 
best  and  most  desirable  to  adopt  in 
extending  Atlantic  steam  navigation. 

They  have  shown  this  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  no  more.  Neither  of  these 
lines  of  steamers  (as  it  respects  their 
machinery)  have  developed  the  highest 
state    of    engineering    knowledge    now 


and  for  some  time  past  existing  in  this 
country.  Humiliating  as  it  may  be  to 
British  engineers  to  acknowledge  that 
they  are  beaten,  altliough  by  their  next 
of  kin,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  we 
shall  have  to  make  that  admission ;  and 
your  intelligent  correspondent  in  No. 
1398,  prophecies  this :  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  this  will  be  so,  has  been  so,  and 
it  is  captible  of  very  easy  proof  why  it 
should  be  so. 

But,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise,  I  utterly  deny.  I  assert,  that 
means  are  known  to  us  by  which  both 
these  systems  (and  they  ditfer  but  in 
small  degree),  may  be  immeasurably 
excelled,  at  a  much  cheaper  outlay, 
diminished  cost  for  repairs,  both  in  en- 
gines and  ships,  and  a  far  more  efficient 
result  in  all  respects;  and  that  this  is 
not  only  practicable,  but  has  really  be- 
come an  acknowledged  ftict,  it  sliall  be 
my  object  to  establish. 

Steam  engines  are  of  various  con- 
structions and  mechanical  arrangements; 
—  in  principle,  they  are  as  left  to  us  by 
the  immortal  Watt.  Modern  necessities 
and  ingenuity  have  introduced  many 
deviations  from  his  plans,  and,  as  might 
oe  expected  from  extended  practice  and 
experience,  with  good  result.  Mr.  Watt 
left  us  the  "beam"  or  "side-lever" 
engine — excellent  in  its  way,  and  suita- 
ble to  his  time  (it  has  many  votaries 
even  now) ;  others  have  introduced  the 
"  direct  engine ;"  others,  Jtabular  boilers 
in  place  oi  flue  boilers ;  others,  feathering 
or  eccentric  paddle-wheels,  in  lieu  of  the 
common  radial  wheel. 

Cunard's  vessels  possess  none  of  these 
improvements; — they  have  beam  en- 
gines, flue  boilers,  and  radial  paddle- 
wheels. 

Collins's  vessels  have  beam  engines 
and  radial  paddle-wheels ;  but  the  boilers 
are  partly  tubular,  and  alone  are  the 
cause  of  their  superiority  over  their  com- 
petitors. This  has  been  so  ably  shown 
by  your  correspondent  already  quoted, 
in  No.  1398,  page  402,  that  I  do  not 
think  it  either  necessary  or  just  to  oc- 
cupy your  space  with  further  proof  than 
to  observe,  that  the  great  evaporative 
power  of  the  boilers,  and  the  extended 
grate  surface  (a  capacity  to  consume 
fuel  with  economy),  must  be  conclusive 
to  the  minds  of  all  professional  men, 
and  that  all  other  things  being  the  same, 
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we  must  succumb.  We  must  "go  ahead" 
again  by  merely  availing  ourselves  of  the 
means  we  possess,  and  we  assuredly  shall 
be  triumphant  in  a  superlative  degree. 

This  is  matter  of  gi-ave  import  for 
the  consideration  of  those  whose  pecu- 
niary interests  are  connected  with  the 
Cunard  line  of  steamers  ;  it  is  still  more 
of  importance  to  another  great  and  flour- 
ishing company,  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
hereafter,  but  whose  infatuation  and  error 
is  so  utterly  unaccountable,  when  we 
reflect  that  they  ought  to  be  —  must  be 
— fully  aware  of  the  great  advantages 
they  might  have  secured  by  a  more  able 
and  discriminating  course,  which, if  taken, 
would  have  been  the  means  of  placing 
them  at  the  head  of  the  steam  na^^ga- 
tion  of  the  world.  It  will  be  their  ill- 
fortune  to  see  the  great  mistake  the}' 
have  made  in  the  spring  of  1850. 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  men,  that 
small  space  occupied  by  steam  machinery 
on  board  ship,  and  its  minimum  weight, 
compatible  with  strength  and  efficiency, 
must  be  that  which  is  to  be  desired. 
All  modern  improvement  has  tended  to 
tins  end;  indeed,  diminished  weight  of 
machinery  is  really  power,  for  thereby 
you  decrease  the  immersion  of  your  ship, 
lessen  her  resistance,  and  increase  her 
velocity,  with  a  gi-eater  capability  to 
carry  her  cargo  and  make  a  voyage  remu- 
nerative without  additional  outlay  in  fuel. 

To  do  this  to  the  greatest  extent, 
there  can  be  ho  doubt  that  w'e  must 
adopt  oscillating  or  vibrating  steam  en- 
gines, tubular  or  other  improved  boilers, 
and  eccentric  paddle-wheels. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Cunard's 
vessels  are  fitted  with  the  ordinary  main 
lever  engines,  common  flue  boilers,  and 
radial  paddle-wheels;  the  workmanship 
of  the  whole  is  excellent — in  tiict,  it  is 
a  splendid  piece  of  mechanism,  and,  of 
its  kind,  perfect.  It  has  also  been  no- 
ticed that  CoUins's  vessels  differ  only  in 
the  construction  of  the  boilers,  which 
are  partly  tubular ;  and  this,  though  but 
a  small  instalment  of  our  knowledge,  is 
still  sufficient  to  establish  a  superiority, 
and  therefore  powerfully  supports  the  po- 
sition I  have  taken,  and  shall  now  proceed 
to  make  endent  and  patent  to  your  readers. 

The  subject  may  be  divided  into  the 
three  portions  already  stated ;  namely, 
engines,  boilers,  and  paddle-wheels,  and 
these  I  will  take  seriatim. 


I.  Beam  engines  are  the  most  ponder- 
ous of  all  constructions  now  extant.  I 
have  before  me  a  list  of  about  150  pau-s 
of  these  machines,  which,  with  common 
flue  boilers  and  water  radial  paddle- 
wheels,  and  coal  boxes,  average  about 
23  cwts.  per  nominal  horse  power.  The 
weights  may  be  taken  as  follows,  in  de- 
cimal parts  of  a  ton,  and  may  be  useful 
to  many  of  your  readers : 

Engines  alone ='ol5 

Paddle-wheels =-092 

Boiler  and  apparatus  ....  =="310 

Water  in  ditto =-207 

Coal  bunkers =-031=1.55, 

or  just  23  cwts.  per  nominal  horse  power. 
1  believe  this  to  be  an  average  weight 
of  beam  engines,  tfec,  as  detailed;  but, 
if  report  be  true,  the  machinery  of  the 
Cunard  steamers  weighs  even  still  more; 
it  is  said  to  be  1000  tons !  which,  for 
800  horses  power,  is  just  25  cwts.  per 
nominal  horse ! 

The  superiority  of  CoUins's  vessels  does 
not  arise  from  lighter  macliinery,  but 
from  the  greatly  enlarged  evaporative 
power  of  the  boilers,  without  mcrease 
either  in  weight  or  space. 

Beam  engines  are  very  expensive  to 
manufacture.  Oscillating  engines,  at 
40Z.  per  horse  (boilers  and  paddle-wheels 
being  the  same),  is  a  more  lucrative 
order  than  beam  engines  at  50/.  per 
horse,  wiiich  will  appear  evident  wiien 
we  compare  the  quantity  of  material  in 
the  two  kinds  of  engines; — they  are 
more  expensive  in  repairs,  use  more  oil 
and  tallow  from  the  number  of  the  parts, 
are  subject  to  transverse  strains,  requiring 
an  enormously  strong  and  heavy  bed- 
plate to  counteract  the  pressure  upon  the 
main  gudgeon,  wiiich  has  to  resist  double 
the  force  of  the  steam  upon  the  piston. 

It  is  also  dangerous  to  w'ork  beam 
engines  under  heavy  pressures  of  steam, 
unless  the  motive  parts  are  made  more 
than  usually  heavy  and  strong — gener- 
ally 2^  times  the  nominal  power  is  the 
usual  practice.  I  know  one  or  two  in- 
stances where  three  times  has  been  ob- 
tained, but  accidents  have  resulted,  to 
wiiich  they  will  always  be  liable ;  but 
make  the  connections  as  strong  and 
hea\y  as  you  please,  these  engines  can 
never  contend  in  this  respect  with  the 
direct  or  the  oscillating  engine. 

The  space  occupied  in  the  ship  is  also 
of  paramount  importance.    Beam  engines 
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of  800  horses  power  \vill  require  not  less 
tiian  35  to  36  feet  in  the  most  important 
part  of  the  vessel.  Oscillating  engines  of 
tiie  same  nominal  horses  power  will  have 
ample  room  in  14  or  15  feet,  and  they 
require  less  than  one-half  the  timber  foun- 
dation or  "  sleepers"  to  erect  them  upon. 

The  oscillating  engine  is  self-con- 
tained ;  all  its  strains  are  direct — not 
doubled  (as  in  the  main  gudgeons  of 
beam  engines)  ;  a  great  number  of  parts 
are  banished,  and  simplicity  in  its  integ- 
rity duly  obtained :  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  is  lower,  and  therefore 
tending  to  increase  the  stability  of  the 
ship ;  the  wear  and  tear  is  less,  and 
when  requiring  repair,  the  cost  is  small 
from  the  few  working  parts.  It  may  be 
made  to  bear  almost  any  pressure  by  a 
slight  increase  in  the  crank  shafts  and 
piston  rods.  It  goes  at  once  to  its  work, 
which  it  does  with  vigor  and  certitude — 
indicator  diagrams  fully  proving  a  proper 
elfect  for  every  atom  of  steam  that  is  used. 

And,  lastly,  the  weight  of  the  0i3cil- 
laiing  engine  is  just  one-half  that  of  the 
l>eam  engine.  A  pair  of  oscillating  en- 
gines, properly  constructed  (for  we  have 
quacks  in  engineering  as  well  as  in  medi- 
cine), will  weigh  no  more  than  one  beam 
engine. 

Taking  an  average  of  upwards  of  3000 
horses  power  which  I  have  designed,  the 
engines  alone  weigh  just  "253  of  a  ton 
per  nominal  horse,  or  say  5  cwt.  only. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  secret,  not  so 
fully  known  as  it  should  be;  and  I  shall  be 
amply  rewarded  if  I  succeed  in  convincing 
those  of  its  truth  who  are  so  deeply  and 
pecuniarily  interested  in  this  question. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  insert  here  the 
weight  of  oscillating  engines,  tubular 
boilers,  and  mechanical  wheels,  which 
are  as  follows: 


Oscillating  engines =-253 

Patent  paddle-wheels =110 

Tubular  boilers,  having  sixteen "] 

square  feet  of  absorbent  SIU--  1    .^^._ 

face  per  horse  power  and  j  " 

appai'atus J 

Water  in  the  boilers =-100 

Coal-boxes =-030 

•708 

or  just  14  cwt.  per  nominal  horse!  and 
this  is  not  supposition,  but  what  the 
writer  has  done  with  3000  horses  power, 
and  what  has  been  done  by  Penn  for 
several  years  past  in  some  of  the  finest 
of  our  men-of-war.  The  Retribution 
may  be  quoted,  as  one  instance  of  the 
advantages  to  be  obtained. " 

II.  Tubular  boilers  have  suffered  much 
in  reputation  by  being  made  too  con- 
tracted in  the  water-ways,  the  tubes  too 
close  together,  and  the  plates  not  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  resist  the  increased 
pressure  used  in  them.  They  save  both 
in  weight  and  space,  and  are  now  de- 
signed quite  free  from  the  general  objec- 
tions made  to  them  ;  they  are  not  more 
expensive  in  fuel  when  a  due  proportion 
exists  between  the  absorbent  surface  and 
the  surface  of  the  grates;  and  I  know 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  a« 
durable  as  the  ordinary  flue  boiler ;  they 
perhaps  require  more  attention  in  blow- 
ing off,  and  keeping  free  from  salt  and 
earthy  incrustation — that  is  all. 

But  the  great  saving  is  in  the  oscil- 
lating engine.  If  tubular  boUers  are 
objected  to,  we  can  have  recourse  to 
double  tier  flue  boilers,  which  may  be 
made  with  very  slightly-increased  weight 
and  dimensions.  The  following  Table 
will  show  the  great  improvements  of 
late  years  in  this  branch  of  marine  en- 
gineering : 


Years  niaJe  in. 

Per  Nominal  Horse. 

Contents  of 
Bciiler  in 
Cub.  Feet. 

Contents  of 
Steam 
Chests. 

Total 
Contents. 

Area  of  the 
Base  of 
Boiler 

1818  to  1840 
1840  to  1860 
1840  to  1850 

Ordinary  single  flue  boiler, 
an  average  of  107  boil- 
ers       -     . 

Double  tier  flue  boilers, 
an  average  of  20  boil- 
ers       

Tubular  boilers  as  liithcr- 
to  made 

20-75 

14-60 
9-25 

1-75 

1-90 
2-00 

22-50 

16-50 
11-25 

2-76 

1-29 
1-083 
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Therefore,  making  an  allowance  for  the 
proper  enlargement  of  tubular  boilers  for 
the  purposes  of  ocean  navigation,  there 
will  not  be  found  any  important  prefer- 
ence over  the  double  tier  tiue  boiler. 

III.  Eccentric,  or  feathering  paddle- 
wheels  possess  very  important  qualities ; 
and  although  I  adhere  rigidly  to  the  ge- 
neral opinions  many  years  since  express- 
ed in  piint  upon  these  wheels,  as  then 
constructed ;  they  are  now  so  much  im- 
proved in  manufacture  and  design  as  to 
have  become  commercially  useful.  They 
are  nearly  double  the  weight  of  common 
radial  wheels,  quite  double  the  cost,  and, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  still  give 
very  great  trouble  and  labor  to  repair. 
But  for  ships  of  variable  draught,  accus- 
tomed to  contend  with  heavy  seas,  and 
also  as  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the 
passengers  and  crew,  they  are  invaluable, 
and  far  beyond  their  extra  cost ;  there- 
fore I  recommend  their  i^e  for  Atlantic 
navigation. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  paper  I  refer- 
red to  the  Royal  Mail  Company  (West 
India)  who  have  lately  entered  into  con- 
tracts to  extend  their  fleet  by  the  addi- 
tion of  five  superb  ships  of  upwards  of 
3000  tons  displacement,  having  beams  of 
39  feet,  and  270  feet  long,  drawing  19-6 
when  fully  laden. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  deep  re- 
gret that  this  Company  should  have  con- 
tracted (with  one  exception)  for  the  obso- 
lete  beam  engine — flue  boilers — and  fea- 
thering or  eccentric  wheels.  This  they 
will  assuredly  regret ;  but  having,  I  trust, 
fully  shown  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  another  course,  I  will  devote  the 
remainder  of  this  paper  to  show  what 
that  Company  will  attain,  and  what  they 
might  have  possessed  with  a  less  outlay 
— how  they  might  have  secured  the  great- 
est perfection,  and  how  they  have  left 
open  an  opportunity  for  a  vigorous  and 
successful  opposition  to  their  earnest  and 
sincere  desires  to  uphold  the  permanency 
of  their  enterprise. 

They  have  contracted  for  engines  of 
750  nominal  horses  power ;  now,  as  I 
have  already  stated  that  beam  engines  at 
501.  per  horse  is  not  so  lucrative  an  or- 
der as  oscillating  engines  at  401.  per 
horse  ;  hence  they  might  have  saved, 

750  horses.  at'5bZ.  per  horse.  37.500Z. 

759       "  401.       "  30,000Z. 


or  7,500/.  upon  each  pair  of  engines,  or 
in  the  five  ships,  no  less  a  sum  than 
37,500/.,  or  just  the  cost  of  one  pair  of 
beam  engines ! ! 

I  need  not  say  that  the  interest  upon  this 
amount  is  of  some  importance  ;  or  state 
the  value  of  this  sum  as  the  nucleus  of 
an  insurance  fund,  and  which  this  Com- 
pany have  hitherto  found  the  use  of  in  a 
more  than  usual  degree.  But  the  most 
important  consideration  will  be  the  in- 
creased velocities  of  these  ships,  had  they 
been  fitted  with  machinery  of  the  most 
improved  and  efticient  kind. 

I  have  already  noted  that  their  new 
ships  are  to  have  beams  of  39  feet,  and 
when  laden  and  fully  equipped  for  sea, 
on  starting  from  Southampton  are  ex- 
pected to  draw  19  feet  6  inches  of  water. 
The  area  of  the  immersed  midship  sec- 
tion will  therefore  be  about  670  square 
feet. 

We  will  also  allow  that  the  indicator 
power  will  be  2^  times  the  nominal  power, 
a  very  full  proportion  for  beam  engines  to 
work  safely  under  (unless  they  are  made 
more  than  usually  strong  in  the  motive 
parts,  as  before  explained.)  We  there- 
fore have  750  +  2*5  =  1875  horses  power. 
It  is  well  known  by  engineers  that 
the  power  required  to  propel  ships,  is  as 
the  cubes  of  the  velocities,  and  from  an  ex- 
tended experience  I  assert,  that  the  me- 
chanicial  result  may  be  represented  by 
the  fiictor  800,  and  it  will  be  perfectly 
correct  to  take  the  area  of  the  midship 
section  (in  each  case)  as  the  exponent  of 
the  resistance  of  the  ship.  Therefore 
the  velocity  wall  be 
^^^1875X800^^^.^^  miles  per  hour. 
670 
Tills  is,  with  beam  engines  of  23  cwt. 
per  nominal  horses  power,  or  a  total 
weight  of  862-5  tons  complete. 

iTiave  already  shown  that  oscillating 
engines  may  be  made  to  weigh  but  14 
cwt.  per  horse,  and  to  exert  three  times 
the  nominal  power,  without  the  slightest 
increase  in  the  parts,  and  when  so 
strengthened  (an  inexpensive  process) 
may  be  extended  to  3^  times  the  nomi- 
nal power.  Therefore  750  X  14  cwt. 
=  525  tons,  or  a  saving  upon  the  beam 
engine  of  337*5  tons  dead  weight ! ! 

The  power  of  the  oscillating  engine 
will  be  750  X  3  =  2250  horses,  and  sup- 
posing the  337"5  tons  on  board  in  the 
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shape  of  cargo  (paying  a  heavy  freight), 
the  velocity,  would  be, 


V2250  X  800 
670" 


"=13"90  miles  per  hour. 


an  increase  of  0"82  miles  per  hour  by  the 
superior  power  of  the  oscillating  engine 
alone. 

But  this  comparison  is  faulty,  because 
we  have  not  accounted  for  the  decreased 
weight  of  337-5  tons. 

From  the  magnitude  of  these  ships, 
each  inch  of  their  immersion  will  be 
equal  to  about  20  tons.     Therefore 

337-5 


20 


1=16-875  inches 


decrease  in  the  draft,  so  that  the  area  of 
the  midship  section  will  be  reduced  by 
the  lighter  but  more  efficient  machinery, 
from  670  to  614  feet;  and  using  the 
same  formula  we  shall  have 


V2250  X800 


:14-31  miles  per  hour, 


or  an  excess  over  the  beam  engine  of 
(14-31  —  13-08)  =  1-23  miles  per  hour. 

I  take  from  an  original  prospectus  of 
the  Royal  Mail  Company,  the  route  out 
and  home  at  10,500  statute  miles,  and 
though  perhaps  not  absolutely  correct,  it 
will  answer  my  purpose  for  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
improved  machinery. 

The  beam  engine  will  produce  a  velo- 
city of  13-08  miles  per  hour — the  oscil- 
lating engine,  14-13  miles  (all  things  be- 
ing the  same).  Tiierefore,  this  service 
would  be  performed  by  the  former  in 
33|  days,  and  by  the  latter  in  30i  days ; 
and  this  saving  of  three  days  would  be 
accompanied  by  the  insurance  fund  of 
37,500Z. ! 

On  the  other  hand,  presuming  that  a 
cargo  of  337-5  tons  were  taken  on  board, 
the  voyage  could  be  completed  in  31  j 
days, — a  sa\ing  of  two  days,  and  the 
freight  of  the  337  tons  of  merchandise, 
wliich  I  leave  others  to  set  a  value  upon. 

Applying  these  views  and  arguments 
to  the  Cuiiard's  line  of  steamers,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  if  an  average  passage  is  now  11 
days,  it  would  become  one  of  9^  or  10 
days  at  the  most. 

I  may,  perhaps,  not  be  fully  under- 
stood by  your  general  readers  ;  but  I  re- 
commend this  paper  to  the  careful  consi- 


deration of  the  profession,  and  to  that  of 
the  powerful  companies  interested  in  the 
matter  here  discussed. 

It  would  be  a  curious  finale,  if  our 
brethren  in  American  (far-seeing  as  they 
are)  were  to  adopt  the  improvements 
now  suggested.  I  believe  that  will  be 
the  result ;  and  if  they  do,  our  boasted 
performances,  as  they  now  exist  in  ocean 
steam  navigation,  will  be  entirely  eclipsed. 


ON    THE    INCRUSTATIONS    WHICH    FORM    IN 
THE   BOILERS   OF   STEAM    ENGINES. 

(From  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  G.Wilson,  F.R.S.E., 
by  Dr.  J.  Davy.  Read  at  the  Edinburgh  Meeting  of 
the  British  Association.) 

On  entering  on  this  inquiry,  which  I 
did  after  my  return  from  the  West  Indies 
in  December,  1848,  and  after  communi- 
cating a  short  paper  to  the  Royal  Society 
"  On  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  Sea  Water," 
it  appeared  to  me  desirable  to  collect  as 
many  specimens  as  possible  of  incrusta- 
tion from  the  boilers  of  steam  vessels, 
now  so  widely  employed  in  home  and 
distant  navigation.  *  *  *  * 
The  character  and  composition  of  the 
incrustation,  whether  formed  from  depo- 
sition from  water  of  narrow  seas  or  of 
the  ocean,  I  have  found  very  similar — 
with  few  exceptions,  crystalline  in  struc- 
ture, and,  without  any  exception,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  unless  chemically 
viewed,  the  other  ingredients  may  be 
held  to  be  of  little  moment,  rarely 
amounting  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
*  *  *  * 

To  endeavor  to  prevent  the  deposition 
of  the  incrusting  matter  or  to  mitigate 
the  evil,  various  methods,  it  would  ap- 
pear, have  been  had  recourse  to — some 
of  a  chemical  kind,  as  the  addition  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  the  water  in  the  boiler — 
without  success,  as  might  be  expected; 
— others,  of  a  mechanical  kind,  with  par- 
tial success — as  the  introduction  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  sawdust  into  the 
boiler,  or  the  application  of  tallow,  or 
of  a  mixture  of  tallow  and  plumbago  to 
its  inside,  to  prevent  close  adhesion,  and 
the  more  easy  separation  of  the  incrust- 
ing matter  either  by  percussion,  using 
a  chisel-like  matter — or  by  contraction 
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and  unequal  expansion,  by  means  of 
flame  kindled  with  oakum,  after  empty- 
ing the  boiler  and  drying  it.  Of  all  the 
methods  hitherto  used,  tiiat  of  "blowing 
otf,'' — that  is,  the  discharging  by  an  in- 
fei'ior  stop-cock  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
concentrated  water  of  the  boiler  by  the 
pressure  of  steam,  after  the  admission 
above  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sea 
water  of  ordinary  density,  appears  to  be, 
from  the  reports  made,  the  most  easy 
in  practice,  the  least  unsuccessful,  and 
the  most  to  be  relied  on.  But  it  can 
be  viewed  only  as  a  palliation.  Consi- 
dering the  composition  of  the  incrusting 
matter  and  the  properties  of  its  principal 
ingredient — the  sulphate  of  lime,  a  com- 
pound soluble  in  water  and  in  sea  water, 
and  deposited  only  when  the  water  con- 
taining it  is  concentrated  to  a  certain 
degree,  there  appears  to  be  no  difficulty 
thec>retically  in  naming  a  preventive.  The 
certain  preventive  would  be  the  substi- 
tution of  distilled  or  rain  water  in  the 
boiler  for  sea  water.  Of  this  we  have 
proof  in  the  efficacy  of  Hall's  condenser, 
which  returns  the  water  used  as  steam, 
condensed,  after  having  been  so  used: 
— but,  unfortunately  for  its  practical 
succes,  the  apparatus  is  considered  as 
being  too  complicated  and  expensive  for 
common  adoption.  Further  proof  is 
afforded  in  the  fact  that  the  boilers  of 
steamers  navigating  lakes  and  rivers  in 
the  waters  of  which  there  is  little  or  no 
sulphate  of  lime,  month  after  month  in 
continued  use,  remain  free  from  incrus- 
tation. This  I  am  assured  is  the  case 
with  the  steamers  that  have  been  plying 
several  summers  successively  on  the 
lake  of  Windermere.  And  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  in  sea-going  steamers  in 
which  sea  water  is  used  in  the  boiler — 
or,  indeed,  any  water  containing  sulphate 
of  lime,  the  prevention  of  deposition  may 
be  eftected  with  no  less  certainty  by 
keeping  the  water  at  that  degree  of  dilu- 
tion at  which  the  sulphate  of  lime  is 
not  separated  from  the  water  in  which 
it  is  dissolved.  From  the  few  trials  I 
have  made,  I  may  remark  that  sulphate 
of  lime  appears  to  be  hardly  less  soluble, 
if  at  all  less,  in  water  saturated  with 
common  salt  than  in  perfectly  fresh 
water.  This  seems  to  be  a  fortunate 
circumstance   in  relation  to  the  inquiry 


as  to  the  means  of  prevention,  and  like- 
ly to  simplify  the  problem.  If  these 
principles  be  sound,  their  application  un- 
der different  circumstances,  with  know- 
ledge and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
directing  engineer,  will  probably  not  be 
difficult.  His  great  object  will  be  in 
sea-going  steamers  to  economize  the 
escape  of  water  in  the  form  of  steam, 
and  thereby  also  economize  heat  and 
fuel ; — also,  when  fresh  water  is  avail- 
able, to  use  it  as  much  as  possible;  and 
further,  to  avoid  using  sea  water  as 
much  as  possible  near  coasts  and  in 
parts  of  seas  where  sulphate  of  lime  is 
most  abundant.  From  the  incrustation 
on  the  boilers  of  seii-going  steamers,  the 
attention  can  hardly  fail  to  be  directed 
to  that  which  often  forms,  to  their  no 
small  detriment,  in  the  boilers  of  loco- 
motive railway  engines,  and  of  engines 
employed  in  mines,  and  in  the  multi- 
farious works  to  which  steam  power  is 
now  applied.  These  incrustations  will 
of  necessity  be  very  variable,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  according  to  the 
kind  of  ingredients  held  in  solution  in 
the  water  used  for  generating  the  steam. 
Hitherto  I  have  examiiied  two  specimens 
only  of  incrustations  taken  from  the 
boilers  of  locomotive  engines,  and  a 
single  one  only  from  the  boiler  of  a 
steam  engine  employed  on  a  mine — a 
mine  in  the  west  of  Cornwall.  The 
latter  was  fibrous,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  consisted  chiefiy  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  with  a  little  silica  and  peroxide 
of  iron,  and  a  trace  of  fluorine.  The 
former  were  from  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  to  one  inch.  Tliey  were 
laminated,  of  a  gray  color,  and  had  much 
the  appearance  of  volcanic  tufa;  they 
consisted  principally  of  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime  with  a  little  magnesia, 
protoxide  of  iron,  silica,  and  carbonace- 
ous matter — the  last  two,  the  silica  and 
carbonaceous  matter,  probably  chiefly 
derived  from  the  smoke  of  the  engine 
and  the  dust  in  the  air.  From  the  en- 
gineer's report  it  would  appear  that  the 
thinnest — the  incrustation  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch — had  formed  in  about 
one  week,  during  which  the  engine  had 
run  over  436  miles  and  evaporated  10,900 
gallons  of  water. — London  Cliemical 
Gazette. 
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On  Atlantic  Wates,  their  Magnitude,  Velocity,  and  Phenomenon.     By  Dr.  Scoresby. 


During  two  pasBages  across  the  Atlan- 
tic in  1847-8,  I  had  opportunities  for 
investigating  certain  elements  respecting 
deep  sea  waves  more  favorable  than  had 
ever  before  occurred  within  my  experi- 
ence in  navigation.  These  observations, 
it  should  be  noted  in  the  outset,  and  the 
results  deduced  from  them,  were  entirely 
uninfluenced  by,  and  separate  from  the- 
ory. They  form  but  a  contribution  to 
this  interesting  branch  of  natural  pheno- 
mena; but  I  ofl'er  them  the  more  readily 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  entire  in- 
dependency and  speciality.  It  was  in 
our  return  voyage  from  America  that  the 
highest  seas  occurred,  when  the  circum- 
stances adapted  for  interesting  observa- 
tions were  singularly  favorable ;  for  whilst 
the  magnitude  and  peculiar  construction 
of  the  upper  works  of  the  ship — the  Hi- 
bernia — afforded  various  platforms  of  de- 
terminate elevation  above  the  line  of 
flotation  for  observations  on  the  height  of 
the  waves,  the  direction  of  the  ship's 
course,  with  respect  to  that  of  waves, 
was  generally  so  nearly  similar  as  to 
yield  the  most  advantageous  agreement 
or  accordance  for  observations  on  tlieir 
widtli  and  velocity.  These  observations 
I  shall  extract,  in  their  order,  from  my 
journal  kept  during  the  homeward  pas- 
sage. 

My  first  observation  worth  recording 
is  under  the  date  of  March  5, 1848,  when 
the  ship  was  in  latitude  about  51°,  and 
longitude  (at  noon)  38°  .50'  W.,  the  wind 
then  being  about  W.  S.  W.,  and  the  ship's 
course,  true,  N.  62°  E.  At  sunset  of 
the  4th  tiie  wind  blew  a  hard  gale,  w\ni;h, 
with  heavy  squalls,  had  continued  during 
the  night;  so  that  all  sail  was  taken  in 
but  storm-staysail  forward.  The  baro- 
meter stood  at  29"50  at  8  p.  m.,  but  fell 
so  rapidly  as  to  be  at  28-30  by  10  the 
next  morning.  In  the  afternoon  of  this 
day  I  stood  some  time  on  the  saloon  deck 
or  cuddy  roof — a  height,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  tiiat  of  the  eye,  of  23  feet  3 
inches  above  the  line  of  flotation  of  the 
ship, — watching  the  sublime  spectacle 
presented  by  the  turbulent  waters.  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  ever  saw  the  sea  more 
terribly  magnificent.  I  was  anxious  to 
ascertain   tlie   height   of   these    mighty 


waves;  but  found  almost  every  wave 
rising  so  much  above  the  level  of  the  eye, 
as  indicated  by  the  intercepting  of  the 
horizon  of  the  sea  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  approached  us,  as  to  yield 
only  the  minimutn  elevation,  and  to  show 
that  tlie  great  majority  of  these  rolling 
masses  of  water  possessed  a  height  of 
considerably  more  than  24  feet  (including 
depression  as  well  as  altitude),  or,  reck- 
oning from  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  of 
more  than  12  feet.  Exposed  as  the  situ- 
ation was,  I  then  adventured  to  the  lar- 
board paddle-box,  which  was  about  7  feet 
higher,  where  the  level  (as  ascertained 
afterwards  at  Liverpool,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  alteration  in  the  draught  of 
water  of  the  ship,)  was  24  feet  9  inches 
above  the  sea.  This  position,  wA\\  5  feet 
6  inches,  the  height  of  my  eye,  gave  an 
elevation  altogether  of  30  feet  3  inches 
for  the  level  of  the  view  then  obtained, 
— a  level,  it  should  be  remarked,  which 
was  very  satisfactorily  maintained  during 
the  instants  of  observation,  because  of 
the  whole  of  the  ship's  length  being  oc- 
cupied within  the  clear  "  trough  of  the 
sea,"  and  in  an  even  and  upright  position, 
whilst  the  nearest  approaching  wave  had 
its  maximum  altitude.  Here,  also,  I 
found  at  least  one-half  of  the  waves 
which  overtook  and  passed  the  ship  were 
far  above  the  level  of  my  eye.  Frequently 
I  observed  long  ranges  (not  acuminated 
peaks)  extending  100  yards,  perhaps,  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  ship, — the  sea 
then  coming  nearly  right  aft, — which 
rose  so  high  above  the  visible  horizon, 
as  to  form  an  angle  estimated  at  2  to  3 
degi'ees  (say  2^°)  when  the  distance  of 
the  wave  summit  was  about  100  yards 
from  the  observer.  Tliis  would  add  near 
13  feet  to  the  level  of  the  eye.  And  this 
measure  of  elevation  was  by  no  means 
uncommon, — occurring,  I  should  think, 
at  least  once  in  half-a-dozen  waves. 
Sometimes  peaks  of  crossing  or  crests 
of  breaking  seas  would  shoot  upward  at 
least  10  or  15  feet  higher.  The  average 
ii-ave  was,  I  believe,  fully  equal  to  that  of 
my  sight  on  the  paddle-box,  or  more,  that 
is,  ^^  =  15  feet  or  upwards;  and  the 
mean  highest  waves,  not  including  the 
broken  crests,  about  43  feet  above  the 
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level  of  the  hollow  occupied  at  the  mo- 
ment by  the  ship.  Illuminated  as  the 
general  expanse  not  unfrequently  was  by 
the  transient  sunbeam  breaking  through 
the  hea\y  masses  of  the  storm-cloud,  and 
contrasting  its  silvery  light  with  the  pre- 
valent gloom,  yielding  a  wild  and  partial 
glare,  the  mighty  hills  of  waters  rolling 
and  foaming  as  they  pursued  us,  whilst 
the  gallant  and  buoyant  ship — a  cliarm- 
ing  "  sea-boat" — rose  abaft  as  by  intelli- 
gent anticipation  of  their  attack,  as  she 
scudded  along,  so  that  then*  irresistible 
strength  and  tierce  momentum  were  harm- 
lessly spent  beneath  her  and  on  her  out- 
ward sides, — the  storm,  tiilling  fiercely 
on  the  scanty  and  almost  denuded  spars 
and  steam  chimney  raised  aloft,  still  in- 
dicated its  vast,  but  as  to  us,  innoxious 
power,  in  deafening  roarings,  altogether 
presented  as  grand  a  storm-scene  as  I 
ever  witnessed,  and  a  magnificent  exam- 
ple of  "  the  works  of  the  Lord,"  specially 
exhibited  to  sea-going  men,  "  and  his 
wonders  in  the  deep."  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  the  gale  again  increased, 
blowing,  especially  during  the  continu- 
ance of  a  much  protracted  hail-shower, 
terrifically, — roaring  like  thunder  whilst 
we  scudded  before  it,  causing  the  ship  to 
vibrate  as  by  a  sympathetic  tremor,  and 
the  tops  of  rolling  waves,  too  tardy,  rapid 
as  was  their  actual  progress,  for  the  speed 
of  the  assailing  influence,  to  be  carried  off 
and  borne  along  on  the  aerial  wings  in  a 
perfect  drift  of  spray !  But  during  the 
period  of  these  most  vehement  opera- 
tions of  nature,  I  was  fortunately  enabled, 
from  familiarity  with  sea  enterprise,  to 
pursue  my  observations  with  entire  satis- 
faction. 

The  next  day,  March  6,  added  to  the 
interest  of  these  investigations  by  deve- 
loping the  character  of  the  Atlantic 
waves  under  a  long  and  fiercely-conti- 
nued influence  of  a  little  varying  wind. 
It  had  blown  a  heavy  gale,  violent  in  the 
showers,  from  the  north-westward,  from 
Saturday  evening  the  4th,  to  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  from  26  to  30  hours ;  during 
the  night,  too,  of  Sunday,  it  had  again 
blown  hard  (abating  towards  the  morn- 
ing of  Monday),  and  making  a  total  con- 
tinuance of  the  storm,  in  its  violence, 
of  about  36  hours.*     I  renewed  my  ob- 

*  The  barometer  on  Saturday,  at  8  p.  m.,  was  at 
29-50;  at  6  a.  m.  of  Sunday  it  had  fallen  to  28-30, 
being  12  inches  in  10  hours.    At  6  p.  m.  of  the  latter 
day  It  had  risen  to  3000  inches. 
VOL.  I. 3 


servations  on  the  waves  at  10  a.  m. — ^the 
storm  having  been  then  subdued  for 
several  hours,  and  the  height  of  the 
waves  having  perceptibly  subsided.  Soon 
I  observed,  when  standing  on  the  saloon- 
deck,  that  ten  waves,  in  one  case,  came 
in  succession,  which  all  rose  above  the 
apparent  horizon  ;  consequently,  they 
must  have  been  more  than  23  feet,  prob- 
ably the  average  might  be  about  26  from 
ridge  to  hollow.  At  this  period  I  also 
found  that  occasionally  (tliat  is,  once  in 
about  four  or  five  minutes),  three  or  four 
waves  in  succession,  as  seen  from  the 
paddle-box,  rose  above  the  visible  hori- 
zon ;  hence  they  must,  like  those  of  tlie 
preceding  day,  have  been  30  feet  waves. 
But  one  important  difference  should  be 
noted — viz.,  that  they  were  of  no  great 
extent  on  the  ridge,  presenting,  though 
more  than  mere  conical  peaks,  but  a 
moderate  elongation.  Another  subject 
of  consideration  and  investigation,  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  period  of  the  regular 
waves  overtaking  the  ship,  and  the  deter- 
mination, proximately,  of  the  actual  width 
or  intervals,  and  their  velocity.  1.  The 
ship  was  then  going  nine  knots  only,  the 
free  action  of  the  engines  being  greatly 
interfered  with  by  the  heavy  sea  running, 
and  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  waves 
and  the  sliip's  course  differed  about  22| 
degrees,  the  sea  being  tv/o  points  on  the 
larboard  quarter ;  in  other  words,  the 
true  course  of  the  ship  was  east ;  the  di- 
rection frojn  whence  the  sea  came  was 
W.  N.  VV. 

2.  The  period  of  regular  waves,  in 
incidental  series,  overtaking  the  sltip,  were 
observed  as  follows : 


Vaves.           Min.  Sec. 

Mean. 

20  occupied  5  30 

16-5" 

10         "        2  35 

15-5" 

10         "        2  50 

17-0" 

10         "        2  45 

16-6" 

8         "        2  16 

rrO" 

General  average,    16'5" 

3.  The  length  of  the  ship  was. stated 
to  be  220  feet.  The  time  taken  by  a 
regular  wave  to  pass  from  stern  to  stem 
appeared,  on  a  mean  of  several  observa- 
tions, to  be  about  six  seconds.  Hence, 
6"  :  220  feet  (the  width  passed  over  in 
that  time)  : :  16-5  feet  to  605  feet  (the 
width  passed  over  betwixt  crest  and 
crest).     But  this  extent,  by  reason  of  the 
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obliquity  of  the  direction  of  the  waves  to 
the  course  of  the  ship,  is  found  to  be 
elongated  about  45  feet,  reducing  the 
probable  mean  distance  of  the  waves  to 
659  feet.  Independently  of  this  process, 
I  had  previously  estimated  the  distance 
of  t,he  wave  crests,  ahead  and  astern, 
when  the  ship  was  in  the  hollow,  as  I 
stood  near  the  centre  of  the  ship's  length 
on  the  paddle-box,  at  300  feet  each  way, 
by  comparing  the  intervals  betwixt  my 
position  and  the  place  of  the  wave-crest, 
with  the  known  length  of  the  ship.  This 
comparison,  frequently  reconsidered  and 
repeated,  snbsequently  yielded,  in  much 
accordance  with  the  former,  a  total  width 
in  the  line  of  the  ship's  course,  of  about 
600  feet. 

4.  But  the  total  distance  betwixt  the 
crests  of  waves,  then  reckoned  at  550 
feet,  a  distance  passed  by  the  wave  in 
16-5  seconds  of  time,  by  no  means  indi- 
cates, it  is  obvious,  the  real  velocity  of 
the  wave,  as  the  ship  meanwhile  was  ad- 
vancing nearly  in  the  same  direction  at 
the  rate  of  nine  knots  ;  that  is,  nine  geo- 
graphical miles,  or  (6,075-6  feet  X  9  =) 
54,680-4  feet  per  hour,  or  15-2  feet  per 
second.  During  the  time,  therefore,  of  a 
wave  passing  the  ship  —  16-5",  the  ship 
would  have  advanced  on  its  course  16-5 
X  15-2  =  250-6  feet.  Reducing  this  for 
the  obliquity  of  two  points,  we  have 
231-5  feet  to  be  added  to  the  former 
measure,  559  feet,  which  gives  790-5  feet 
for  the  actual  distance  traversed  by  the 
wave  in   16-5  seconds  of  time,  being  at 

,      „  /3600"  X  790-5     \  ,_„.,_ 

the  rate  of =     17,251-7 

V  16-5  / 

feet,  or  32-67  English  statute  miles  per 
hour.  To  know  how  far  this  result  is 
but  proximate,  it  should  be  considered 
that,  of  tlie  several  elements  employed 
in  the  calculation,  all  but  one  might  be 
deemed  accurate. 

The  interval  of  time  occupied  by  the 
transit  of  a  wave  with  respect  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  ship,  the  direction  of  the 
ship's  motion  witli  relation  to  that  of  the 
waves,*and  the  speed  of  the  ship  through 
the  water,  may  all  be  recorded  as  essen- 
tially accurate.  The  element  in  doubt  is 
that  of  the  average  distance  from  sum- 
mit to  summit  of  the  waves.  This  dis- 
tance, it  has  been  seen,  was  by  a  twofold 
process  of  observation  or  comparison  ac- 
cordantly assumed.     The  value  of  the 


judgment  derived  from  rapid  comparison 
of  measures  by  an  eye  accustomed  to 
such  estimations  is,  it  should  be  observed, 
far  higher  than  might  be  generally  con- 
sidered.     The   practical    military   com- 
mander, or  engineer  otHcer,  is   able   to 
make,  by  mere  inspection  of  the  ground 
before   him,  remarkably  close  estimates 
of  spaces  and  distances.     When  engaged 
in  the  Arctic  whale  fishery,  I  was  ena- 
bled, from  habit  and  comparison  of  un- 
measured spaces  with  known  magnitudes, 
to  estimate  certain  distances  with  all  but 
perfect  accuracy.     Thus,  as  to  a  circum- 
stance in  which  we  were  most  deeply  in- 
terested— the  near  approach  of  a  boat  to 
a   whale — I  found   it   quite   practicable, 
whenever  the  pursuing  boat  approached 
within  twice  or  thrice  its  length  (except 
when  the  position  was  near  end  on)  to 
estimate  the  distance  to  less  than  a  yard. 
Now,  the  means  of  comparison  by  the 
eye  as  to  the  estimation  of  the  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic  waves,  was  that  of  the 
ship's  length   of  220  feet.     When  the 
ship  was  tairly  in  the  middle  of  the  de- 
pression betwixt  two  waves  it  was  as- 
sumed,  with   reference   to   this   known 
measure,  that  something  obviously  less, 
but  not  greatly  so,  than  the  ship's  length, 
was   the   distance  of  each    of  the  two 
waves  then  contemplated,  giving  a  total 
width  of  about  600  feet.     But  the  com- 
parison of  the  time  required  by  a  wave  to 
pass  from  stem  to  stern,  with  the  average 
time  of  transit  of  an  entire  wave,  yielded 
a  much  better  result ;  and,  on  much  con 
sideration  of  the  subject,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  estimate  is  a  tolerably 
close   approximation   to   the   truth.      It 
should  be  observed,  too,  that  as  the  head- 
way of  the  ship,  in  the  direction  of  the 
course  of  the  wave,  being  a  known  quan- 
tity, it  was  favorable  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  estimate.     For,  assuming  an  error  in 
the  width  of  the  waves  to  have  occurred, 
say  to  the  amount  of  one-twelfth  of  the 
whole,  or  49  feet,  the  effect   upon   the 
calculated   velocity  of  the  wave  would 
have   been   only   about   a   sLxteenth,  or 
2-16  miles  per  hour. 

Tlie  form  and  character  of  these  deep 
sea  waves  became  at  the  same  time  in- 
teresting subjects  of  observation  and 
consideration.  In  respect  to  form,  we 
have  perpetual  modifications  and  varie- 
ties, from  the  circumstance  of  the  ine- 
quality of  operation   of  the   ■power  by 
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which  the  waves  are  formed.  Were  the 
wirid  perfectly  uniform  in  direction  and 
force,  and  of  sufficient  continuance,  we 
might  have  in  wide  and  deep  seas  waves 
of  perfectly  regular  formation.  But  no 
such  quality  in  the  wind  ever  exists.  It 
is  perpetually  changing  its  direction  with- 
in certain  limits,  and  its  force,  too,  both 
in  the  same  place  and  in  proximate  quar- 
ters. Innumerable  disturbing  influences 
are  therefore  in  operation  generating  the 
varieties  more  or  less  observable  in  na- 
tural sea-waves. 

In  regard  to  my  own  observations  of 
the  actual  forms  of  waves,  nothing  par- 
ticularly new  could  be  expected  from  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind  in  regard  to  pheno- 
mena falling  within  the  perpetual  obser- 
vation of  sea-going  persons;  yet,  at  the 
risk  of  stating  what  might  be  deemed 
common,  I  will  venture  to  transcribe 
from  my  notes  made  with  the  phenomena 
before  me,  the  leading  characteristics 
which  engaged  ray  attention.  During 
the  height  of  the  gale  (March  6th),  the 
form  of  the  waves  was  less  regular  than 
after  the  wind  had,  for  some  time,  begun 
to  subside.  Though  in  many  cases,  when 
the  sea  was  highest,  the  succession  of  the 
primary  waves  was  perfectly  distinct,  it 
was  rather  difficult  to  trace  an  identical 
ridge  for  more  than  a  quarter  to  a  third 
of  a  mile.  The  grand  elevation  in  such 
case  sometimes  extended  by  a  straight 
ridge,  or  was  sometimes  bent  as  of  a 
crescent  form,  with  the  central  mass  of 
water  higher  than  the  rest,  and  not  un- 
frequently  with  two  or  three  semi-ellip- 
tical mounds,  in  diminishing  series,  on 
either  side  of  tlie  highest  peak.  These 
principal  waves,  too,  it  should  be  noted, 
were  not  continuously  regular,  but  had 
embodied  in  their  general  mass  many 
minor,  secondary,  and  inferior  waves. 
Neither  did  the  great  waves  go  very 
prevalently  in  long  parallel  series  like 
those  retarded  by  shallow  water  on  ap- 
proaching the  shore ;  but  every  now  and 
then  changed  into  a  bent  cuneiform  crest 
with  breaking  acuminating  peaks.  On 
the  following  morning  (March  7),  after 
a  second  stormy  night,  wind  S.  S.  W. 
(fine),  we  had  a  heavy  and  somewhat 
cross  sea  (from  the  change  of  wind  from 
W.  S.  W.  to  S.  S.  W.).  But  the  almost 
unabated  magnitude  of  the  more  wester- 
ly waves  indicated  a  continuance  of  the 
original  wind  at  some  distance  astern  of 


us.  The  gale  had  moderated  at  daylight, 
and  the  weather  became  fine  ;  but  as  the 
sea  still  kept  high,  its  undulations  be- 
came more  obvious  and  easily  analyzed. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  about  a 
third  part  of  the  greater  undulations 
averaged  about  24  feet  from  crest  to  hol- 
low, in  height,  these  higher  waves  could 
be  traced  right  and  left  as  they  ap- 
proached the  ship  to  the  extent  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  on  an  average,  more  or 
less.  Traced  through  their  extent,  the 
ridge  was  an  irregular,  roundbacked  hill, 
precipitous  often  on  the  leeward  side  of 
waters.  The  undulations,  indeed,  as  to 
primary  waves,  consisted  mainly  of  these 
roundbacked  masses,  broken  into  or  mod- 
ified by  innumerable  secondary  and  small- 
er waves  within  their  general  body.  The 
time  in  which  these  waves  passed  the 
ship  was  now,  on  an  average,  about  15 
seconds,  the  ship's  speed  being  increased 
from  9  to  1 1  knots,  and  the  obliquity  of 
the  ship's  course  to  the  direction  pursued 
by  the  waves  was  3  points.  On  the  9th, 
two  days  after  the  above  condition  of  the 
waves,  whilst  the  sea  yet  ran  high,  few 
waves  could  be  traced  continuously 
above  300  or  400  yards  in  extent  along 
tJie  same  ridge.  The  crests  often  curled 
over,  but  none  so  as  to  reach  the  height 
of  a  30-feet  wave,  and  broke  for  a  wide 
space,  estimated  at  50  to  a  100  yards  in 
continuity. 

Miscellaneous  Notes  and  Sugges- 
tions.— The  mode  adopted  in  these  re- 
searches of  finding  the  height  of  wave  is, 
I  believe,  quite  satisfiictory,  and,  ob- 
served with  care,  and  with  relation  to 
numbers,  or  proportion  of  waves,  as  ac- 
curate as  need  be.  The  depression  of 
the  horizon,  in  respect  to  the  elevation  of 
the  observer,  is  too  small  to  form  even  a 
correction.  As  the  horizon  from  the 
paddle-box  ^-^  =  15  feet,  had  only  a  de- 
pression of  3'  49",  the  distance  of  the 
visible  horizon,  as  seen  from  this  eleva- 
tion, would  be  4-45  statute  miles,  and  the 
actual  depression  in  feet  due  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  summit  of  the  wave  when 
the  ship  was  in  the  midst  of  the  hollow, 
conld  only  be  0'18  foot  or  2-16  inches. 
Other  modes  of  determining  the  width  of 
a  wave — or  the  extent  betwixt  summit 
and  summit — much  preferable  to  that 
described  (the  only  available  one  I  could 
devise)  might  easily  be  adopted  where 
the  management  of  the  ship  was  in  the 
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hands  of  the  observer.  In  steamships 
the  shuplest  mode  for  high  seas,  perhaps, 
would  be,  altering  the  speed  of  the  ship 
when  going  in  the  direction  of  the  wave 
or  agauist  the  wave ;  the  ratios  of  the 
times  of  transit  of  wave-crests,  under  dif- 
ferent rates  of  sailing  of  the  ship,  might 
yield  results  very  close  to  the  truth.  In 
moderate-sized  waves  the  plan  adopted 
by  Capt.  Stanley  seem  satistactory.  But 
in  calms,  or  moderate  weather  after  a 
storm — that  is,  for  the  determination  of 
the  velocities  of  less  elevated  waves — a 
voiiety  of  processes  might  be  available. 
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The  experimental  surveys  which  have 
been  made  during  the  past  season  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  to  establish  the  route 
of  the  proposed  Railroad  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  western  line  of  the  State,  enable 
us  to  give  the  rate  of  descent  of  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  Missouri  river. 


From  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river, 
18  miles  above  St.  Louis,  to  Jefferson 
City,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  capital  of  the  State,  the_ 
distance  is  by  the  river  150  miles,  and 
the  rise  124  feet.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  to  Kansas,  situated  imme- 
diately below  the  junction  of  the  Kansas 
river,  the  distance  on  the  river  is  369 
miles,  and  the  rise  303  feet. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis,  is  situated  18 
miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  surveys 
above  mentioned  show  the  rise  from  St. 
Louis  to  Jefferson  City  to  be  133  feet, 
the  river  distance  being  168  miles;  and 
the  rise  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  312 
feet,  the  river  distance  being  387  miles. 
The  fall  of  the  Mississippi  river  from  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri  to  St.  Louis, 
has  been  assumed  to  be  six  inches  to  the 
mile,  or  nine  feet  on  that  distance. 

These  data  give  the  following  rates  of 
descent  per  mile,  on  this  part  of  the  Mis- 
souri river : 


Length, 
miles. 

Fall, 
feet. 

Descent  per 

mile 
in  inches. 

Between  Kansas  and  Jefferson  City     .... 
Between  Jefferson  City  and  the  mouth     .     .     . 
Between  Kansas  and  the  mouth 

219 
150 
369 

179 
124 
303 

9A 
9A 

Feet  above  tide. 


The  Mississippi  river  at  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  is  assumed  to  be  336  feet 
above  tide  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

The  correct  height  is  known  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  60  feet  has 
been  allowed  for  the  M\  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Ohio,  founded,  for  want  of 
better  information,  on  an  estimate  of  the  rate  i  )f  descent  of  the  river  between 
these  points. 

If  this  height  be  correct,  the  mouth  of  tlie  Missouri  will  be  above  tide 
water 

The  junction  of  the  Gasconade  river  with  the  Missouri,  according  to  the 
surveys  alluded  to 

The  junction  of  the  Osage  river 

The  Missouri  river  at  Jefferson  City 

Tlie  ]\Iissouri  river  at  Kansas 

The  following  heights  are  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Ellel,  Jr.,  in  his  report  on 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  river : 

The  j\lississipi)i  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river 

The  Ohio  river  at  Louisville,  above  the  fidls 

The  Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati 

The  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling 

The  Ohio  river  at  Pittsburg 

The  surface  of  Lake  Erie 


335 


344 

436 
459 
468 
647 


275 
377 
432 
620 
699 
565 
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The  following  comparison  of  the  rates  of  descent  of  these  rivers  is  interesting : 


Lengths 
in  miles. 

Authority. 

Descent  per 

mile 

in  inches. 

The  Mississippi  river,  from  its  mouth  to 
tlie  junction  of  the  Ohio  river     .... 

The  Mississippi  river,  from  the  junction  of 
the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 

The   Missouri    river   from   its   mouth   to 
Kansas 

The  Ohio  river  from  its  mouth  to  Pitts- 
burg     

1178 
190 
369 
975 

84 

172 

108 
2301 

69 

110 

Chas.  Ellet,  Jr. 
Assumed. 

Pacific  R.  R. 

Survey. 
C.  W.  Ellet,  Jr. 

W.  H.  Morell. 

W.  H.  Morell. 

W.  H.  Morell. 
W.  H.  Morell. 

W.  H.  Morell. 

W.  H.  Morell. 

2A 

Q  85 

5A 

We  add  the  most  important  tributaries  of 
the  Missouri  river  ^\^thin  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri.    The  Maramec  river  from  its  mouth  to 
the  junction  of  the  Bourbeuse  river     .     . 

The  same  from  its  mouth  to  the  Maramec 
Iron  Works 

27A 

The  Osage  river  from  its  mouth  to  the 
junction  of  the  Niaugua  river     .... 

The  Osage  river  from  its  mouth  to  Osceola 

The  Grand  river  from  its  mouth  to  the 
junction  of  the  East  Fork 

The  Grand  river  from  its  mouth  to  Gallatin, 
on  the  North  Fork 

6i4r 

8A 
10^ 

The  differences  in  the  rates  of  fall  of 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  ex- 
plains to  some  extent  the  differences  in 
the  characters  of  the  two  streams. 

The  Mississippi  below  St.  Louis  would 
be  considered  by  eastern  men  a  turbid, 
muddy  stream ;  but  its  waters  are  clear 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  Mis- 
souri river.  The  Missouri  river  carries 
so  much  earthy  matter  in  suspension,  as 
to  render  its  waters  opaque  when  exam- 
ined in  small  quantities:  the  mud  is  ap- 
parent in  clouds,  and  after  subsidence  the 
water  is  more  turbid  than  that  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi.  Miss  Bremer,  the 
Swedish  novelist,  after  a  few  days'  trav- 
elling on  the  Mississippi,  said  that  she 
felt  '■  as  if  there  was  a  small  sand-bar  in 
Iter  throat."  Our  language  would  hardly 
h:'.ve  furnished  her  with  an  equally  pithy 
caricature  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
The  waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  are 
clear  and  limpid  for  so  large  a  stream. 
For  many  miles  below  the  point  where 
the  two  rivers  meet  above  St.  Louis,  the 
waters  run  in  the  same  channel  wthout 
mixing,  and  the  line  which  separates  the 
muddy  water  of  the  Missouri  from  the 
transparent  water  of  the  Upper  Missis- 


sippi can  be  distinctly  traced.  After  the 
waters  have  commingled,  the  Mississippi 
assumes  a  dull  leaden  look,  which  it 
maintains  to  the  Gulf. 

The  valleys  of  the  two  rivers  are  very 
similar  in  character,  within  the  limits  of 
the  data  given  above.  The  bottoms  in 
both  cases  are  composed,  A\-ith  few  ex- 
ceptions, of  a  rich,  loose  alluvium,  formed 
of  clay  and  sand  in  minute  particles, 
easily  undermined  by  the  action  of  the 
water,  and  held  in  suspension  at  moder- 
ate velocities  of  the  current.  Through 
wide  bottom  lands  of  this  character  the 
river  meanders  from  the  Kansas  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  constant  only  at  points 
where  the  current  bears  upon  rocks  in 
site,  situated  on  the  extreme  edges  of  this 
allu\'ial  valley :  at  all  other  points  within 
the  valley  proper,  liable  to  change  posi- 
tion with  the  irregular  action  of  freshets, 
or  witli  the  slow  and  constant  motion  of 
the  stream  at  each  bend  in  its  course. 
These  changes  in  the  course  of  the 
stream,  and  the  undermining  of  the  banks 
which  precedes  them,  are  not  so  frequent 
in  the  Mississippi  as  in  the  Missouri.  The 
descent  of  the  Mississippi  is  but  2-j^ 
inches  per  mile ;  while  the  descent  of  the 
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Missouri,  on  the  first  370  miles,  is  at  the 
rate  of  9^,^  hiclies  per  mile.  The  de- 
struction of  the  immediate  banks  of  tlie 
Missouri  at  each  divergence  of  the 
stream,  the  changes  in  its  course,  and 
the  formation  of  new  shoals,  are  in  pro- 
portion to  this  greater  rapidity  of  the 
cuiTent.  Their  etfects,  on  a  scale  com- 
mensiu'ate  with  the  size  of  the  river,  oc- 
cur annually  on  the  Missouri  after  each 
spring  freshet.  The  channel  is  constant 
only  in  those  places  where  it  bears  upon 
the  limestone  and  sandstone  blut!s  which 
define  the  valley.  In  its  intermediate 
meanderings  through  its  own  loose  de- 
posits, its  channel  varies  every  fall,  and 
the  pilots  on  the  river  have  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  watch,  during  low  stages, 
for  these  variations.  The  deposits  formed 
in  the  eddies  during  freshets  are  immense. 
The  low  waters  of  summer  encroach  on 
these  loose  shoals,  and  carry  much  of 
their  earths  into  the  Mississippi;  form- 
ing, besides,  large  shoals  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers,  where  the  velocity  of 
the  Missouri  river  is  reduced. 

The  June  freshet  of  the  Missouri  river 
is  as  regular  as  the  rise  in  the  waters  of 
the  Nile.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  of  the  upper  country. 

The  rich  bottoms  of  the  valley  are 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber, 
and  the  size  and  age  of  this  timber  forms 
an  index  to  the  movements  of  the  imme- 
diate channel  of  the  river  for  a  fixed  time 
back.  None  of  the  pine  varieties  are  to 
be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  Missouri  val- 
ley, nor  in  the  countries  bordering  it. 
The  trees  are  generally  the  cotton-wood, 
sycamore,  elm,  white  oak,  burr  oak,  pin 
oak,  mulberry,  walnut,  hackbt^rry,  papaw 
and  hickory.  The  firewood  cut  for  steam- 
boats consists  almost  invariably  of  the 
cotton-wood.  The  encroachments  of  the 
river  root  up,  every  season,  numerous 
large  trees.  In  certain  parts  of  the  river 
they  lie  thickly  interlaced,  and  render  the 
navigation  intricate  and  dangerous  at  low 
stages  of  the  water. 

The 'rapidity  of  the  current  is  judged 
to  average  from  two  to  four  miles  an 
hour.  In  the  rapid  parts  of  the  stream 
tile  steamboat  moves  very  slowly,  not 
more  than  from  one  to  two  miles  an 
hour  at  sucli  points.  The  average  rate 
of  the  steamboats  up  stream,  including 
stoppages,  does  not  exceed  four  to  five 
miles   an  hour ;   while  in  motion,  they 


probably  make  about  six  miles  an  hour. 
The  boats  run  during  the  night  when 
moving  up  stream  ;  but  when  going- 
down  stream  they  lay  by  at  night,  unless 
in  the  highest  stages  of  the  water.  The 
time  made,  therefore,  down  stream  does 
not  exceed  that  made  up  stream ;  and  five 
miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages,  but 
not  including  detentions  on  sand-bars,  is 
a  liberal  allowance.  The  steamboat  is  less 
under  control  when  working  down  stream 
than  when  moving  up,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  boats  do  not  run  during  the 
night  when  running  down. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  which 
have  been  mentioned  do  not  contribute 
to  the  muddy  character  of  its  stream 
which  is  derived  simply  from  the  loose 
and  exceedingly  fine  alluvial  deposit  over 
which  it  flows.  The  small  streams  which 
enter  it  are  generally  comparatively  clear. 
The  Osage  is  a  clear  stream,  running  on 
a  pebbly  bed,  of  about  the  capacity  of 
the  Connecticut  river  at  Northampton. 
The  Gasconade,  a  stream  of  about  one- 
third  less  capacity  than  the  Osage,  is  also 
perfectly  transparent.  We  will  mention 
here,  as  objects  of  curiosity  in  connectio)i 
with  these  tributaries,  two  very  large 
springs  which  occur  in  the  limestone  dis- 
tricts. The  one  best  known  forms  the 
head  of  one  of  the  forks  of  the  Maramee 
river.  It  occurs  in  Crawford  county,  and 
furnishes  the  water  power  used  by  the 
Maramee  Iron  Company  for  their  forges, 
rolling-mill,  furnace-blast,  flour-mill  and 
saw-mill.  This  spring  is,  in  fact,  a  river 
of  water  issuing  from  the  limestone  for- 
mation. The  strata  are  laid  bare  where 
it  flows  out  abruptly  from  the  hill-side. 
The  minimum  delivery  of  the  spring  is, 
by  measurement,  5658  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  It  maintains  a  nearly  uniform 
temperature  in  summer  and  winter,  and 
feels  unpleasantly  cold  in  summer  and 
palpably  warm  in  winter.  The  delivery 
varies  with  the  season,  and  exceeds  at  cer- 
tain times  very  much  the  summer  flow. 
The  water  issues  singularly  transparent, 
and  it  is  hence  judged  to  be  derived  from 
an  extensive  and  deep  subterranean  reser- 
voir. It  is  avoided  by  the  fish  in  summer 
on  account  of  its  comparrtively  low  tem- 
perature then,  and  is,  for  an  opposite  rea- 
son, much  frequented  by  them  in  winter. 
It  forms  a  valuable  water  power  on  ac- 
count of  the  uniformity  of  its  suj)ply,  and 
possesses  the  further  advantage  of  being 
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always  free  from  ice  in  winter.  This 
spring  will  become  a  place  of  great  re- 
sort at  some  future  time,  when  railroad 
communications  shall  make  it  of  easier 
access  to  the  travelling  community.  The 
beauty  of  the  place,  the  purity  of  the 
water,  the  immense  deposits  of  iron  ore 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  extensive  ma^ 
chinery  for  its  manufocture  which  will 
by  and  by  grow  up,  will  all  combine 
to  render  it  peculiarly  attractive.  The 
other  spring  occurs  on  one  of  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Osage  river.  It  is  repre- 
sented to  be  of  equal  magnitude,  but 
there  are  no  valuable  mineral  deposits 
known  to  exist  in  its  neighborhood.  One 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Gasconade  river 
derives  its  supply  from  a  similar  but 
smaller  spring,  which  is  supposed  by 
some,  from  the  appearance  of  tlie  water, 
to  have  a  communication  with  one  of  the 
forks  of  the  Bourbeuse  river,  some  five 
miles  distant. 

To  return  to  the  Missouri  river :  it 
will  have  been  already  inferred  by  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  not  travelled 
on  that  river,  that  its  navigation  must  be 
both  tedious  and  difficult.  During  the 
months  of  January  and  February  it  is 
usually  interrupted  by  ice,  and  during 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and 
November,  the  water  is  so  low  and  the 
channel  then  so  intricate  as  to  subject 
the  boats  to  frequent  detention  by 
grounding  on  the  shoals  and  bars.  Dur- 
ing this  stage  of  low  water  regularity  of 
communication  is  out  of  the  question. 
Many  of  the  boats,  which  frequent  the 
river  in  its  best  stages,  are  laid  up  then, 
or  withdrawn  to  other  duties.  The 
staple  freights  of  corn,  hemp,  and  tobac- 
co, which  accumulate  at  this  season,  can- 
not reach  the  market  because  few  boats 
run  the  river,  and  the  charges  per  freight 
are  then  very  high.  The  wants  of  the 
travelling  community  are  entirely  beyond 
the  accommodations  which  the  river  fur- 
nishes ;  and  the  wants  of  the  farming  and 
the  mercantile  interests,  in  regard  to  all 
kinds  of  freight,  are  most  imperfectly  and 
irregularly  accommodated.  Tliese  difficul- 
ties are  not  merely  dampers  to  enterprise, 
but  they  disperse  it :  where  greater  con- 
veniences of  transit  to  market  abound  for 
the  surplus  fruits  of  their  industry,  men 
will  prefer  to  congregate.  The  Missouri 
river  could  be  improved  as  Mr.  Ellet  has 
proposed    to    improve    the  Ohio    I'iver, 


though  at  an  expense  exceedingly  great- 
er ;  but  an  improvement  of  the  river 
which  should  secure  to  it  a  fair  depth  of 
water  during  tlie  dry  months,  which 
should  defend  its  banks  and  confine  its 
waters  to  one  channel,  which  should  re- 
move all  snags  and  di-ift-wood,  and  which 
should  cut  down  all  standing  timber,  likely 
to  reach  the  river  and  reproduce  such  snags, 
— all  these  contributions  to  the  perfection 
of  its  navigation  would  not  secure  a  rate  up 
stream  of  more  than  eight  miles  an  hour, 
including  stops,  nor  of  more  than  14  miles 
an  hour  down  stream.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  affect  to  despise  river  navigation  be- 
cause a  more  rapid  means  of  communica- 
tion has  in  our  day  been  made  available,  but 
not  less  prejudical  to  undervalue  railroad 
communication  in  the  great  Western 
valley,  because  nature  has  supplied  those 
immense  fluid  highways  of  the  Missouri, 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Ohio.  The  two 
means  of  communication  are,  in  fact, 
equally  the  gift  of  nature ;  the  one  a 
result,  accidental  or  intentional,  of  the 
physical  laws  of  the  globe,  the  other  a 
result  of  the  application  of  the  reasoning 
powers  of  man  to  the  laws  of  science, 
and  the  accumulated  experiences  of  art. 
The  economy  of  river  navigation  for 
heavy  freights  of  small  value  moved  at 
slow  speeds,  will  probably  always  exceed 
that  of  the  railroad,  mile  per  mile,  but  for 
freights  of  great  value  and  little  bulk,  and 
for  personal  travel,  time  enters  as  an 
element  sufficiently  important  to  secure 
to  the  railroad,  where  the  river  and  rail- 
road come  into  competition,  the  largest 
portions  of  those  last  descriptions  of  in- 
come. As  the  Mississippi  valley  becomes 
densely  settled,,  the  business  which  can 
be  probably  carried  on  each,  will  become 
better  understood ;  the  river  and  the  rail- 
road will  respectively  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  natural  treasures  of 
the  lands,  through  which  they  pass,  with- 
out interference  with  each  other's  peculiar 
rights.  The  river  meanders  through  rich 
bottom  lands,  which  cannot  be  threaded 
by  railroads ;  the  railroad  passes  over 
the  rolling  uplands  which  the  river  can- 
not reach,  and  but  for  the  railroad  would 
remain  practically  cut  off  from  the  centres 
of  commerce  and  civilization.  Were  there 
no  railroads,  the  cities  of  these  rivers 
could  afford  to  continue  to  receive  their 
bounties  with  the  exercise  of  as  little 
effort  to  that  end  as  heretofore,  but  the 
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railroad  enables  the  cities  away  from  the 
rivers,  to  share  the  advantai^es  of  the  in- 
land coniuierce,  and  to  radiate  lines  of 
communication  from  their  own  centres 
more  valuable  to  them  than  so  many  na^- 
vigable  streams.  To  maintain,  therefore, 
their  present  position,  and  to  preserve  the 
large  fixed  capital  sunk  in  the  river  cities, 
such  as  New-Orleans,  St.Lonis,  Louisville, 
and  Cincinnati,  they  must  determine  the 
principal  lines  of  railroad  to  theii-  marts 
by  taking  the  lead  in  their  construction. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  EUet's  scheme,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  river,  will 
be  fairly  w'eighed  and  fairly  tried,  if  the 
surveys  recently  ordered  should  confirm 
his  views  of  its  practicability ;  but  the 
necessity  for  railroad  communications 
between  the  most  important  cities  in 
the  valleys  of  the  ]\Iississippi  and  Ohio 
would  not,  therefore,  be  the  less  press- 
ing. The-.'Vants  of  the  community  re- 
quire the'  more  rapid  means  of  transit, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  it  avails 
itself  of  railroad  speed  amply  proves  this. 
The  economy  of  time  which  they  permit, 
or  the  amount  of  previously  dormant 
time,  which  they  call  into  action,  enlarges 
proportionally  our  spheres  of  industry 
and  our  fields  of  observation,  increases 
our  technical  knowledge  and  suggests 
new  applications  of  it,  and  adds  vastly  to 
our  opportunities  of  healthy  recreation 
and  enjoyment.  We  add,  indeed,  by 
sucii  economies  of  time  to  our  length  of 
life,  if  life  may  be  measured  by  the  sum 
of  opportunities  presented  to  us  favoni- 
ble  to  the  acquisitions  of  information, 
wealth,  enjoyment,  and  health. 

The  advantage  of  the  railroad  is  main- 
ly as  an  economizer  of  time,  not  as  an 
economizer  of  present  expense  where 
time  is  no  object.  We  will  illustrate 
this  by  comparing  the  time  occupied  in 
travelling  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  on 
the  Missouri  river,  wdth  the  time  re- 
quisite to  jiass  between  the  same  points 
on  a  railroad. 

The  distance  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas 

is  387  miles,  and  the  time  occupied 

now  by  the  boats  when  no  accident 

occurs,  averiiges,         .  .77 

The  time  runninj^  down  stream  is  not 

less,  for  reasons  already  given. 
TTie  distance  by  raikoad  would  be 
about    300   miles,    and    the   time 
occupied  by  acconmiodatiou  trains 
would  be,  .         .         .         .         15 

and  by  express  trains,        .        .         11 


We  have  here  one  day  against  three 
days  in  fair  stages  of  the  time,  and  in 
bad  stages  one  day  against  four,  five,  and 
six  days.  The  advantage  is  largely  in- 
creased by  the  certainty  of  the  one  mode 
of  transit,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
other. 

The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  river  at  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  pre- 
sents another  instructive  example.  The 
distance  by  the  river  is  1046  miles.  The 
boats  are  assumed  to  run  up  stream,  in- 
cluding stoppages,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  an  hour ;  and  down  stream,  in- 
cluding stoppages,  at  the  rate  of  12  miles 
an  hour.  The  distance  from  Cairo  to 
Mobile  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad, 
is  492  miles.  If  a  connection  were  form- 
ed from  New  Orleans  with  the  same 
railroad,  the  distance  might  be  550  miles. 
These  distances,  and  the  appropriate 
rates,  will  give  the  following  times  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Caii-o  : — 

Hours. 
By  the  river  down  stream,  ....  87 
By  the  river  up  stream,  .  .  .  .  131 
By  the  raih-oad  accommodation  trains,  27 
By  the  raikoad  express  trams,      .     .     20 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on 
advantages  so  palpable;  nor  will  any 
change  in  the  improvement  of  the  rivers, 
or  rapidity  of  the  boats,  practically  etfect 
the  comparison.  The  improvements  in 
river  navigation  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  fully  met  by  the  many  improvements 
of  which  railroad  communications  are 
even  now  susceptible.  For  speed,  river 
navigation  occupies  already  a  subordinate 
place.  In  the  transit  of  bulky  commodi- 
ties at  low  rates,  where  time  is  no  object, 
it  will  probably  maintain  its  present  ad- 
vantages, if  it  do  not  more  probably,  by 
being  confined  to  this  duty,  increase  it. 
Carrick. 
St.  Louis,  Dec.  1850. 


HUNTER  S    WHEEL. 

For  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Engineers' 
Journal. 

Hunter's  wheel,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  following  article,  has  never  been 
adopted  in  any  other  vessels  than  those 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
first  vessel  to  which  it  was  applied,  was 
the  war  steamer  '•  Union,"  of  about  1 ,000 
tons  burthen.    This  vessel  cost  ^1 14,000 
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and  had  a  mean  sea-going  speed  of  4| 
knots  per  hour.  She  was  a  complete 
failure ;  and  after  performing  a  little 
steaming  on  our  own  coast,  was  finally 
condemned,  and  sent  to  Pliiladelphia  for 
a  receiving  vessel. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the 
"  Union,"  the  Treasury  Department  de- 
cided on  steam  cutters,  and  applied  Hun- 
ters wheel  to  the  "  McLane,"  "  Dallas," 
'■  Spencer,"  and  "  Bibb ;"  vessels  of  147 
feet  deck,  23  feet  beam,  14  feet  hold, 
and  9  feet  draft ;  the  average  cost  being 
about  $90,000  each.  All  those  vessels 
were  likewise  complete  ftulures,  and  the 
Hunter's  wheel  was  soon  replaced  by 
screw  propellers,  or  common  paddle- 
wheels. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  experiments  which  had  thus  been 
already  made,  and  the  uniformity  and  to- 
talness  of  their  failure, — notwithstaudmg 
the  deductions  of  science  and  the  results 
of  practice,  the  Navy  Department  decided 
upon  the  construction  of  another  war 
steamer  to  be  propelled  by  Hunter's 
wheel.  The  new  vessel  was  the  "  Alle- 
gany." She  was  of  iron,  and  has  made 
her  first,  and  probably  last  cruise,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  found  investi- 
gated in  the  following  pages. 

A  board,  composed  of  two  chief  engi- 
neers of  the  navy,  the  engineer  of  the 
Washington  navy-yard,  the  chief  naval 
constructor,  and  a  commander  in  the 
navy,  recently  examined  and  reported 
upon  the  vessel  b}'  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Their  report  was  the 
total  condemnation  of  Hunter's  wheel, 
and  a  recommendation  to  substitute  for 
it  the  common  paddle-wheel.  In  view, 
then,  of  the  above  facts,  this  system  of 
propulsion  may  be  considered  as  defini- 
tively exploded ;  and  I  have  consequently 
no  hesitation  in  giving  the  following  ar- 
ticle for  publicalion,  as  it  cannot  there- 
fore injure  any  private  interest. 

Investigation  of  the  results  obtained  from 
"  Humerus  submerged  tcheel"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  U.  S.  steam-ship  "  Alle- 
gany." 

This  propeller  consists  of  a  plain 
drum,  10|^  feet  diameter  by  42  inches  in 
depth.  Upon  the  sides,  or  periphery  of 
this  drum  are  placed  radially,  lour  rectan- 
gular plane  surfaces  or  paddles  of  the 
same  depth  (42  inches),  and  26  inches 


broad.  These  plane  surfaces  act  identi- 
cally as  the  paddles  of  a  common  pad- 
dle-wheel, excepting  that  the  common 
paddle-wheel  is  revolved  vertically,  while 
Hunter's  wheel  is  revolved  horizontally 
— a  difference  not  at  all  alfectmg  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  action. 

In  order  that  this  instrument  may  pro- 
pel when  submerged,  it  is  inclosed  in  a 
closely  fitting  case  (there  being  a  play 
of  two  inches  allowed  in  every  direction), 
except  at  the  side  of  the  vessel,  where 
the  interior  of  the  case  communicates 
with  the  outside  water,  and  where  the 
paddle,  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  pro- 
jects its  whole  breadth  of  26  inches.  The 
case  is  of  course  water  tiglit,  and  with  its 
contents  occupies  its  bulk  in  the  hold  of 
the  vessel.  The  paddles  are  of  sucii  a 
number  (4),  relatively  to  the  segment 
of  their  periphery  traversed  in  the  water, 
that  there  is  one  paddle  in  action  when 
one  is  just  emej'ging  from,  and  its  imme- 
diate predecessor  is  just  immerging  in, 
the  case. 

The  object  of  this  construction  is  easi- 
ly understood.  If  such  a  wheel  were 
immersed  in  water  without  its  case  and 
revolved,  the  action  of  opposite  paddles 
would  neutralize  each  other,  and  there 
would  result  no  progressive  motion ;  but 
by  inclosing  all,  except  the  one  in  action, 
the  reaction  of  the  remaining  inclosed 
paddles  is  against  the  case,  and  its  influ- 
ence is  only  felt  in  the  loss  of  the  labor 
expended  in  sweeping  around  within  the 
case,  a  mass  of  water  equal  to  its  capaci- 
ty ;  which  loss  goes  to  increase  the  slip 
of  the  wheel  and  is  estimated  by  sucli 
increase  of  slip.  This  is  obvious  from 
the  consideration,  that  the  effect  of  any 
increase  of  load  upon  the  propelling  in- 
strument is  to  increase  its  slip,  and  the 
resistance  of  such  increase  of  load  will 
be  accurately  measured  by  the  increase 
of  slip.  In  this  manner  the  resistance  of 
toivs  and  head  winds  upon  steamers  may 
be  measured. 

I  use  the  expression  loss  of  labor,  in 
preference  to  loss  of  power,as  more  logic- 
al in  language  and  also  as  strictly  in  fact 
(which  the  other  is  not),  for  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  that  there  should  be 
any  loss  of  jwicer  under  any  circum- 
stances, though  there  may  be  loss  of 
labor.  Tlie  power  mil  always  produce 
its  full  effect,  but  whether  the  ivhole  of 
that  effect  is  expended  in  producing  the 
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desired  result  depends  upon  various  con- 
ditions. If  the  power  be  expended  in 
producing  results  useless  for  the  pur- 
poses we  have  in  view,  a  loss  of  labor, 
though  not  a  loss  of  power,  is  experienced. 

Let  us  now  ascertain  wiiat  liinds  of 
losses  of  labor  will  ensue  from  the  use 
of  Hunter's  wheel. 

In  the  first  place,  as  its  mode  of  action 
is  identical  with  tiiat  of  the  common 
paddle-wheel,  it  will,  like  the  common 
paddle-wheel,  have  losses  by  slip  and 
oblique  action,  which  must  be  calculated 
for  botli  wheels  in  the  same  manner.  In 
making  this  calculation,  the  side  of  the 
vessel  occupies  the  same  position  relative- 
ly to  Hunter's  wheel,  that  the  surface  of 
the  water  does  to  the  common  paddle- 
wheel.  But  as  the  paddles  of  Hunter's 
wheel  revolve,  they  sweep  within  the 
case  the  mass  of  water  included  between 
the  paddles,  on  entering,  and  throw  it  out 
on  lea\'ing:  there  are  then  the  additional 
losses  of  the  momentum  of  this  w-ater  so 
carried  around  (which  increases  the  slip), 
and  its  friction  on  the  top,  bottom,  and 
sides  of  the  case,  and  top  and  bottom  of 
the  drum.  The  relative  quantities  of  these 
losses  will  be  occasioned  by  a  comparison 
of  the  "Allegany"  with  the  "Republic," 
a  steamship  of  about  equal  size ;  and  as 
reliable  data  is  possessed  of  both  ships, 
reasonable  confidence  may  be  placed  in 
the  results  sbtained. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
"Allegany."  Length  on  deck  185  feet. 
Beam  on  deck  33i  feet^ — at  wheels  25  feet. 
Depth  of  hold  19  feet.  Mean  draught  of 
water  12  feet.  Immersed  amidship  area 
262  square  feet.  Displacement  1,020 
tones. 

The  mean  speed  of  the  "Allegany" 
during  her  cruise  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  back,  as  taken 
from  her  Log,  was,  for  87  hours  steam- 
ing in  calms  and  a  smooth  sea — being 
the  total  amount  of  steaming  done  in 
calms — o'97  knots  per  hour.  The  knot 
being  taken  in  the  British  and  American 
navies  at  6,082f  feet,  this  speed  of  the 
"Allegany"  w^ould  become  6.878  statute 
miles  per  hour.  Mean  revolutions  of  the 
wheels  per  minute  30.  Mean  effective 
pressure  in  the  steam  cylinder  14  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

The  engines  were  condensing,  direct 
actmg,  and  consisted  of  two  steam  cylin- 


ders, 60  inches  in  diameter  and  4  feet 
stroke,  and  developed  574-76  actual 
horses  power. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
the  "Republic."  Length  on  deck  207 
feet.  Beam  on  deck  30  feet.  Depth  of 
hold  18|  feet.  Mean  draught  of  water 
12  feet.  Immersed  amidship  area  278 
square  feet.     Displacement  1,200  tons. 

Tlie  mean  speed  of  the  "  Republic  "  in 
calms,  as  noted  accurately  from  points  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  is  1 1  statute  miles  per 
hour.  Mean  revolutions  of  the  wheels 
15  per  minute.  Mean  boiler  pressure 
above  atmosphere  15  pounds,  used  with 
an  expansion  of  twice,  gave  for  a  mean 
effective  cylinder  pressure  18'43  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  same  allowance  of 
two  pounds  less  initial  cylinder  pressure 
than  boiler  pressure,  and  the  same  back 
pressure  of  4  pounds  on  the  piston  being 
made  for  the  "  Allegany  "  and  "  Repub- 
lic." 

The  engines  were  condensing,  oscillat- 
ing, and  consisted  of  two  steam  cylinders 
54  inches  diameter  and  6  feet  stroke, 
and  developed  485.44  actual  horses  pow- 
er. 

As  the  proportions  between  length 
and  beam  were  about  the  same  with 
both  vessels,  the  relative  excellence  of 
the  models,  that  is,  the  fineness  of  the 
water  lines,  can  be  measured  by  their 
displacements,  compared  with  their  im- 
mersed amidship  sections:  viz., 

1,200  :  278  : :  1,020  :  262  and 
1,200X262:  1,020X278::  1,109:  1,000 

But  the  sharpness  of  the  water  lines 
measures  not  only  the  quantity  of  water 
displaced,  but  also  the  resistance  it  offers 
to  displacement.  The  relative  resistances 
then  of  the  hulls  in  function  of  model 
will  be  as  the  squares  of  1,000  and  1,109, 
that  is,  as  TOO  to  1-23.  Now  the  relative 
masses  of  water  moved  will  be  measured 
by  the  immersed  amidship  sections ;  viz., 
as  262  to  278,  or  as  1,000  to  1,061. 

The  coefficients  representing  the  total 
relative  resistances  of  the  hulls  will  then 
be  compounded  of  the  resistances  in 
function  of  model  and  of  mass :  viz.. 

For  the  "Allegany,"  1,000X1,000=1,000 
Forthe  "Republic,"  1,230X1,061=1,305 

Let  us  now  ascertain  tlie  losses  of 
labor  by  the  "  Republic." 
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Feet  per  hour. 
The  speed  of  the  vessel  was  11 

statute  miles  per  hour,  or      .      58,080 
Speed  of  the  centre  of  reaction  J 

of  the  paddle  (diameter  oil     67,851 

circle  of  reaction  24  feet), ) 
Slip, 9,771 

or  14.4  per  cent. 

The  Republic's  paddle-wheel  was  25 
feet  diameter  from  outside  to  outside  of 
paddles.  The  paddles  were  8f  feet  long 
by  27  inches  broad,  and  their  lower  edge 
had  a  mean  immersion  of  5  feet.  The 
loss  of  labor  by  the  oblique  action  of  the 
paddles,  calculated  as  the  squares  of  tlie 
sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  of  the 
paddles  upon  the  water,  was  191  per 
cent. 

Estimating  the  power  required  to  work 
the  engine,  that  is,  to  overcome  the  friction 
of  the  working  parts  at  5"5  per  cent.,  and 
the  load  upon  the  au--purap  piston  at 
one  pound  upon  the  steam  piston   = 

=  5"15  per  cent.,  and  the  friction 

19-43  ^ 

of  the  load  of  the  vessel  upon  the  engine 

journals  at   10  per  cent.,  which  is  the 

mean  of  the  best  experiments ;  and  we 

have  the  following. 

Disposition  of  Power  for  the  "Republic." 

SUp  of  the  centre  of  re- )    ^^^      ^^    gg.g^ 

action  01  the  paddles,    ) 
Obhque  action  of  the  pad- [    iq.iq  «     a9■^1o 

dies, ) 

Working  engine  and  ah-  )    ^^.g^   .,     ^^  . 

piinip, ) 

Friction  of  load,     .     .     .       1000  "     48'54 
Leaving    to  be   utihzed  ) 

in  propelUng  hull   of  V    45-85   "   222-58 

vessel, 1 


Totals,  .  100-00  "  48544 
From  the  above  "  disposition  of  pow- 
er" in  the  "  Republic,"  we  can  ascertain 
the  '■  disposition  of  power"  in  tlie  "  Al- 
legany:" and  first,  let  us  ascertain  the 
power  required  to  propel  the  "  Allegany" 
at  her  s])eed  of  6.878  statute  miles  per 
hour.  Now  the  power  required  to  pro- 
pel the  "  Republic"  at  her  speed  of  1 1 
statute  miles  per  hour  is  222.58  horses, 
and  supposing  the  hulls  of  the  two  ves- 
sels to  have  equal  coefficients  of  resist- 
ance, the  power  required  to  propel  at  the 
different  speeds  would  be  as  the  cubes 
of  the  speeds :  viz., 

118  :  222-58  : :  6-878'  :  54-42  horses. 


But  the  coefficients  of  resistance  were 
not.  equal:  they  were  1-305  for  the  "Re- 
public," and  rOOO  for  the  "Allegany," 

54-42  ,  .     ., 

theretore =  41-7  horses   required 

1-305  ^ 

to  propel  the  "  Allegany." 

The  circumference  of  the  circle  of  the 

centre  of  reaction  of  the  "  Allegany's" 

wheels  was  42-223   feet;  the  slip  was, 

therefore,  as  follows. 


Ft.  per  hour. 
Speed  of  vessel  6-878   statute)    o<3oioco 

miles  per  horn-,  or     ....  J 
Speed  of  centre  of  reaction  of)   7  fnn  1.40 

paddle, ) 


SUp, 


39687-87 


or  52.22  per  cent. 

The  loss  of  labor  by  the  oblique  action 
of  the  paddles,  calculated  as  for  the  "  Re- 
public," is  12-35  per  cent. 

Tlie  power  required  to  work  the  en- 
gine, estimated  as  for  the  "  Republic"  at 
5-5  per  cent.,  and  the  load  upon  the  air- 
pump  piston  at  1  pound  per  square  inch 

100-00 

upon  the  steam  piston  = =7-14 

^  ^  14-00 

per  cent.,  makes  a  total  for  the  engine  of 

12-54  per  cent. 

The  power  required  to  overcome  the 
friction  of  the  load,  estimated  as  before, 
10  per  cent. 

The  remainder  of  the  power  will  be 
that  absorbed  by  the  friction  of  the  wa- 
ter on  the  surfaces  of  the  wheel  cases 
and  drums.  The  power  required  to 
move  around  the  water  within  the  cases, 
is  already  necessarily  calculated  in  the 
slip. 

We  shall  then  have  for  the  "  Allegany" 
the  following 

Disposition  of  Power. 

Ppr  rf-nt  Actual 

far  cent.       horses. 

Shp  of  the  centre  of  re-  )    ^^.gg  ^r  3OO-66 

action  ot  the  paddles,    ) 
Obhque  action  of  the  pad- )     ^o-qk   «     Ti-iO 

dies, f 

Workuig  engine  and  air-  [    ^2.54  «     172-20 

pump, J 

Friction  of  load,     .     .     .       10-00  "     57-57 
Utihzed    in     propeUing  )      ^.04  « 

huU  of  vessel,     .     .     .  ) 
Friction    of    water    on  j 

surfaces  of  cases  and  >     5-65   "     32-63 

drums, ) 


41-70 


Totals,     .     100-00  "  575-76 
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A  little  reflection  will  show  the  im- 
possibility of  calculating  the  friction  of 
the  water  on  the  surfaces  of  the  wheel 
cases  and  drums,  in  any  other  manner 
than  the  above.  With  regard  to  the 
sides  of  the  cases,  as  the  paddles  do  not 
revolve  within  two  inciies  of  them,  there 
will  remain  a  layer  of  water  of  that  thick- 
ness, not  put  in  motion  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  paddles,  but  solely  by  the 
friction  of  the  water  carried  around  be- 
tween the  paddles.  The  friction  will, 
therefore,  be  that  of  water  on  water  with 
the  velocity  of  the  periphery  of  the  pad- 
dles, and  the  friction  of  the  layer  of  wa- 
ter on  the  side  of  tlie  case  with  the  un- 
known velocity  communicated  to  it  by 
the  water  revolving  with  the  paddles — 
evidently  a  much  less  velocity.  With 
regard  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
cases  for  the  spaces  immediately  above 
and  below  the  paddles — that  is,  for  a 
space  26  inches  wide — there  is  the  same 
interposed  layer  of  water :  and  for  the 
space  extending  inwards  from  this  to  the 
axis — that  is,  for  the  diameter  of  the 
drum — the  friction  will  be  that  of  iron 
on  water  for  the  velocity  of  the  drum  top 
and  bottom,  and  for  the  unknown  velo- 
city of  the  water  put  in  motion  by  the 
friction  of  the  drum  top  and  bottom  on 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  case  immedi- 
ately over  and  below  the  drum.  By  no 
known  data  can  these  frictions  be  calcu- 
lated independently. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  results  from 
the  "  Allegany"  and  "  Republic,"  multi- 
plying their  actual  powers  by  the  coeffi- 
cients, inversely,  of  the  resistance  of  their 
hulls  for  the  expression  of  the  power ; 
and  taking  the  cubes  of  the  speeds  as  the 
measures  of  the  effects : 

Coefficients    Actual     Expresi?ion 
of  hulls,  in-     horses  for 

Tersely.  power.        power. 

Allegany,  1-305     6'75-76     IbVSl  or  1-0000 
Republic,   1-000     485-44     485-44  "  0-6461 

And, 

Powers.  Speeds. 

Allegany,         l-OOOO  6-878^    or    1-000 

Republic,  0-6461  11-000'    or    4-096 

4-0960 


And 


0-6461 


=  6-324 


That  is,  the  application  of  the  power  was 
better  in  the  "Republic"  than  in  the 
"  Allegany"  in  the  proportion  of  6-324  to 
1-000. 


Again,  making  the  comparison  in  an- 
other manner,  viz.,  by  the  per  centages 
of  the  power  utilized  for  propelling  the 
vessels,  in  the  two  systems,  we  have 

For  the  Allegany,    7*24  per  cent. 
For  the  Republic,  45-85    "       " 

and  =  6-333,  or  almost  exactly  the 

7.24  ^ 

same  as  above.      The  close  accordance 

of  these  results  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 

accuracy  of  both  data  and  calculations. 

Enormous  as  is  the  difference  between 
the  results  thus  obtained  from  the  "  Al- 
legany" and  "  Republic,"  it  is  no  greater 
than  what  might  have  been  predicated 
from  the  dimensions  of  Hunter's  wheel 
relatively  to  the  hull  of  the  "  x^llegany" 
and  to  its  submerged  position.  The  data 
for  the  calculation  could  have  been  ob- 
tained from  any  sea-going  paddle-wheel 
steamship  of  appropriate  size  and  known 
performance — that  is,  known  slip. 

If  water  offered  an  unyielding  resist- 
ance to  the  impact  of  the  propelling  sur- 
face, the  area  of  that  surface  would  be  a 
matter  of  indifference ;  but  as  water  op- 
poses a  yielding  resistance,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  it  must  be  embraced  to  obtain 
the  desired  reaction  for  the  propelling 
surface,  bj'  reason  of  which  reaction  the 
vessel  advances.  Now,  in  the  proportion 
that  the  water  pelds  before  the  propel- 
ling surfiice,  is  the  vessel's  loss  of  speed 
normal  to  that  surface :  part  of  the  power 
is  expended  in  giving  motion  to  the  ves- 
sel, part  in  giving  motion  to  the  water ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  speed  of  the 
vessel  and  water.  In  the  "  Republic," 
the  mean  amount  of  its  propelling  surface 
in  action,  projected  in  line  of  keel,  was 
138-40  square  feet.  In  the  "Allegany," 
the  mean  amount  of  similar  surface,  simi- 
larly projected,  was  11-50  square  feet. 
The  coefficient  of  resistance  for  the  liull 
of  the  "Republic"  being  as  1-305  to 
rOOO  of  the  "Allegany,"  in  order  that 
the  wheel  of  the  latter  should  have  the 
same  slip  as  the  wheel  of  the  former,  the 
propelling  surface  of  the  former  sliould 
be  reduced  in  that  proportion,  or  become 

138-40  ^  .,   , 

=106-054  square  teet,  provided 

1-305  ^  ^ 

the  velocities  of  the  respective  centres  of 
reaction  were  the  same  ;  because  the  pro- 
pelling efficiency  of  a  given  surface  is  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity  with  which  it 
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strikes  the  water.  Now  the  velocity  of 
the  centre  of  reaction  of  the  "  Republic's" 
wheel  was  (75'4  feet  =  circumference  of 
centre  of  reaction  X  15  =  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  the  wheel  per  minute)  llSl'OO 
feet  per  minute.  The  velocity  of  the 
centre  of  reaction  of  the  "  Allegany's" 
wheel  was  (42'323  feet  =  circumference 
of  centre  of  reaction  X  30  =  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  wheel  per  minute) 
1266*69  feet  per  minute,  and  the  squares 
of  1131-00  and  1266-69  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1-000  to  1-254;  therefore  the 
106-054  square  feet  must  be  decreased 

,  106-054 

in  that  proportion,  and —  =  84-573 

r254 

square  feet ;  which  should  have  been  the 
amount  of  projected  propelling  surfece 
given  to  the  "  Allegany's"  wheel,  moving 
at  the  velocity  of  that  wheel,  in  order  that 
the  "  Allegany"  should  give  the  same  slip 
as  the  "  Republic ;"  provided  again,  that  the 
centres  of  reaction  of  the  paddle  surface 
of  the  two  wheels  were  at  the  same  depth 
below  the  surtace  of  the  water.  Now  the 
centre  of  reaction  of  the  "Allegany's" 
paddles  was  7  feet  below  the  surtace  of 
the  water,  while  the  mean  of  the  centres 
of  reaction  of  the  propelling  paddle  sur- 
fiices  of  the  "  Republic"  was  only  3-75 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Now 
the  pressure,  resistance  or  reaction  of  wa- 
ter, is  directly  as  its  depth,  the  above  ob- 
tained 84.573  square  feet  of  surface  for 
the  "Allegany"  must  be  further  dimin- 
ished as  7-00  to  3-75,  when  it  will  become 
45-307  square  feet,  which  would  have 
been  the  proper  surface  to  have  given  a 
slip  of  14-4  per  cent.,  the  same  as  the  slip 
of  the  "  Republic's"  "wheel.  Now  the 
actual  projected  propelling  surfoce  of 
the  "Allegany's"  wheel  was  11-5  square 
feet,  and  its  slip  52-22  per  cent.;    and 

45-307      „  „„  ,  52-22 

=  3-931 ;  and =  3-626.     In 

11.5  14-4 

other  words,   a    propelling    surface    of 

gave  3-626  times  the  slip,  when  ac- 

3-931  "=  ^ 

cording  to  our  calculations  it  should  have 
given  3-931  times  the  slip ;  a  very  slight 
discrepancy,  or  rather  a  very  wonderful 
accordance ;  and  even  this  slight  discrep- 
ancy is  diminished,  when  something  is 
allowed  for  the  greater  distance  apart  of 
the  paddles  in  the  "  Allegany"  than  in  the 
"Republic," — that  distance  being  about 
double.    For  all  practical  purposes,  then, 


our  calculations  sufficiently  approximate 
the  truth. 

There  is,  however,  another  objection 
to  Hunter's  wheel,  entirely  apart  from  its 
demerits  of  contrivance,  viz.,  its  location. 
It  is  placed  icithbi  the  hold  of  the  vessel, 
and  of  course  occupies  a  large  per  centage 
of  its  total  capacity ;  and  this  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  in  steamers,  where  the 
great  difficulty  is  to  obtain  space  for  the 
machinery  and  fuel.  This  disadvantage, 
which  is  peculiar  to  it,  should  alone  be 
conclusive  against  its  use,  when  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  wheel  cases  are  consid- 
ered, and  from  this  proceeds  principally 
its  cause  of  such  utter  failure ;  for  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  it  sufficient  paddle 
surfiice,  so  as  reasonably  to  reduce  the 
loss  by  slip,  without  entirely  filling  up 
the  ship  with  wheels ;  and  even  in  that 
case,  the  loss  by  friction  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  surface  of 
wheel  case.  The  contents  of  the  present 
wheel  cases,  are  about  1320  cubic  feet. 
The  weights  of  the  wheel  cases  and  con- 
tents are  equivalent  to  a  displacement  of 
69  tons  in  round  numbers.  If  the  paddle 
surt\^ce  were  now  so  increased  as  to  give 
a  slip  of  14-4  per  cent.;  that  is,  in- 
creased 3-931  times,  the  wlieel  cases  and 
contents  would  operate  a  displacement 
of  230  tons,  or  22^  per  cent,  of  the  total 
displacement  of  the  vessel;  this  space 
would  be  taken  from  the  centre  of  the 
ship,  where  it  is  most  valuable,  the  con- 
tracted spaces  at  the  ends  of  the  vessel 
being  of  but  little  use. 

Taking  the  weight  of  the  "  Allegany's" 
hull  at  400  tons,  which  is  very  near  the 
truth,  and  deducting  it  from  the  total 
displacement  of  the  vessel,  viz.,  1020 
tons,  there  will  remain  620  tons  useful 
displacement  for  the  weights  to  be  car- 
ried ;  of  this  620  tons,  230  tons  or  37 
per  cent,  being  over  id,  would  be  occu- 
pied by  the  wheels  alone.  Nor  does  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  increasing  the 
paddle  surface  stop  here;  the  engine, 
with  the  reduced  slip  of  wheel,  must,  in 
order  to  give  the  same  number  of  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  propelling  efficiency  of  the  pad- 
dles to  remain  as  taken,  be  increased  in 
size,  preserving  the  same  mean  effective 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  as  at  present. 
The  boiler  to  supply  this  enlarged  engine 
must  also  be  proportionally  enlarged, 
and  the  coal-bunker  room  must  likeviise 
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be  increased  in  the  proportion  of  the 
squares  of  the  speed  as  it  is  and  as  it 
would  be,  in  order  to  be  able  to  steam 
the  same  distance.  When  then  these 
increased  weights  and  bulks  are  placed 
within  the  vessel,  there  would  remain 
but  little  capacity  for  any  thing  else,  and 
the  ship  would  of  course  be  rendered 
wholly  inefficient  for  any  useful  service. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  buoyancy 
of  the  drums  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  wheels,  cases,  &c.  This  is  of  course 
on  the  presumption  that  the  drum  will 
remain  water  tight ;  a  thing,  practically, 
almost  impossible.  The  drum  is  con- 
structed of  plates  of  boiler  iron,  riveted 
together,  and  calked  as  boilers  usually 
are.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
best  built  boilers  leak  a  little  when  per- 
fectly new  and  filled  with  water,  without 
steam  pressure.  The  slightest  leak — a 
mere  trickling  of  drop  by  drop,  would 
soon  fill  the  drum,  and  when  filled,  it 
remains  so,  as  it  is  impossible  to  empty 
it.  We  will  admit,  however,  that  the 
drum  is  water  tight.  Its  buoyancy  would 
then  be  45,600  pounds.  The  weight  of 
a  single  wheel,  with  its  case,  &c.,  is,  from 
the  accounts  rendered  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment, 34,290  pounds.  The  mass  of 
water  contained  in  each  case,  between 
the  case  and  drum,  is,  in  round  numbers, 
21,000  pounds. 

The  total  weights  of  one "] 

case  and  contents,  on  I 

the    supposition    that  V  =  55,290  pounds. 

the  drum  is  water  tight,  1 

is  34,290  X  21,000.      J 
Buoyancy  of  cb'um,  21,600      " 


33,690 


Excess   of    weight  over  ) 
buoyancy,  [ 

The  truth  however,  is,  that  the  drum 
soon  fills  with  water,  and  the  weight  of 
each  case  with  its  contents  then  becomes 
76,890  pounds. 

The  drum  of  the  "  Union's"  wheels 
was  packed  with  cork,  on  the  absurd  sup- 
position that  when  it  filled  with  water 
the  cork  would  render  it  buoyant;  not 
considering  that  when  the  pores  of  the 
cork  became  filled,  the  total  weight  would 
be  greater  than  if  water  alone  were 
present. 

Hunter's  wheel  combines  in  itself  all 
the  peculiar  disadvantages  of  the  common 
paddle-wheel  and  screw  ;  viz.,  the  loss  by 
oblique  action  of   the  common  paddle- 


wheel,  and  the  screw's  loss  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  screw  surface  on  the  water, 
together  with  the  loss  by  slip — common 
to  both — but  excessively  exaggerated  in 
Hunter's  wheel.  In  addition  to  these,  it 
has  its  peculiar  disadvantage  of  location. 
Being  submerged,  it  cannot  be  repaired 
without  docking  the  shi}] — an  inconve- 
nience in  common  with  the  screw ;  but 
with  Hunter's  wheel,  not  only  must  the 
ship  be  docked,  but  a  water  tight  iron 
case  broken  open,  and  all  the  intermedi- 
ate parts  of  the  machinery  disconnected, 
before  repairs  or  even  an  examination  can 
be  made.  Of  course,  after  the  work  is 
done,  the  broken  part  of  the  case  must 
be  remade,  and  the  connections  re-formed 
In  compensation  for  all  these  enormous 
losses  and  inconveniences,  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing,  excepting  that  the  appa- 
ratus is  submerged,  and  consequently 
protected  from  shot — an  advantage  en- 
joyed in  common  with  an  infinity  of 
plans  for  submerged  propulsion, — none  of 
which,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  are  infe- 
rior to  this  economically  or  potentially. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
remark,  that  the  cruising  recorded  in  the 
log,  from  which  the  vessel's  speed  and 
engine  power  has  been  taken,  was  per- 
formed under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Hunter,  U.  S.  N.,  the  patentee. 

B.  F.  ISHEEWOOD, 

Chief  Engr.  U.  S.  N. 

Baltimore,  December,  1850. 


PHOTOGRAPHY       ON       GELATINE: MEANS 

OF  OBTAINING  VERY  CLEAR  AND  VERY 
TRANSPARENT  NEGATIVE  PROOFS,  CAPA- 
BLE OF  BEING  TRANSFERRED  A  GREAT 
MANY  TIMES  ON  ORDINARY  PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC  PAPER.      BY   M.   A.   POITEVIN.* 

In  order  to  prepare  the  layer  of  gela- 
tine on  which  I  make  my  negative  proof, 
I  dissolve  in  100  grammes  of  water  6 
grammes  of  gelatine  of  good  quality 
(that  which  is  met  with  in  commerce, 
and  which  is  used  for  preparing  jellies 
for  food  succeeded  best).  This  size 
should  not  contain  salts  soluble  in  water; 
it  should  also  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
fixtty  matters.  To  make  the  solution,  I 
steep  the  gelatine  in  distilled  water  for 
10  or  15  minutes;  I  slowly  heat  over  a 
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spirit  lamp,  and  agitate  continually  until 
the  solution  is  complete.  If  any  scum 
forms,  I  carefully  remove  it  by  means  of 
blotting  paper,  which  I  draw  over  the 
surface ;  I  strain  it  through  a  very  fine 
cloth,  previously  damped,  and  I  again 
skim  the  surface  on  which  a  few  stri» 
form,  arising,  doubtless,  from  fatty  mat- 
ters wliich  escape  the  first  skimming. 

The  gelatine  being  thus  prepared,  I 
take,  with  a  graduated  pipette,  a  deter- 
minate quantity,  and  I  run  it  over  a  very 
even  plate  of  glass  placed  horizontally;  a 
layer  of  r°"'50  is  sufficient;  this  quanti- 
ty is  equivalent  to  nearly  20  centimetres 
of  solution  for  a  surface  of  half  a  plate 
having  13c'5  or  17c-5.  A  thicker  layer 
would  not  be  injurious,  but  a  thinner  one 
might  present  some  inconveniences. 

Before  running  the  gelatine  on  the 
glass  plate,  a  thin  layer  is  applied  to  it 
by  means  of  a  cloth  impregnated  with  a 
solution  of  gelatine,  rather  more  dilute 
than  the  foregoing ;  afterwards,  the  glass 
plate  is  gently  heated  by  means  of  a 
spirit-lamp ;  then  the  solution  of  gelatine 
is  run  on,  and  flows  uniformly  over  the 
plate.  The  under  side  of  the  glass  plate 
is  again  heated,  but  with  moderation,  in 
order  to  give  fluidity  to  the  gelatine,  and 
is  allowed  to  cool. 

The  plate  being  thus  prepared,  I  plunge 
it  into  a  solution  of  acetate  of  silver,  keep- 
ing the  surfjice  covered  with  gelatine  un- 
derneath, and  inclining  it  in  the  solution 
until  the  latter  has  completely  moistened 
it ;  I  tlien  turn  the  glass  plate  and  im- 
merse it  completely  in  the  solution ;  then 
I  pass  a  very  soft  pencil  several  times, 
and  in  different  directions,  all  over  the 
gelatinized  surfiice,  in  order  to  dispel  the 
bubbles  of  air  which  may  adhere  to  it, 
and,  before  withdrawing  it,  I  blow  on  the 
surfiice  to  ascertain  whether  the  solution 
has  moistened  it  all  over.  I  then  remove 
the  plate,  and  holding  it  somewhat  inclin- 
ed, I  pass  the  pencil  already  used  over 
the  whole  surface,  taking  care  to  cover 
tiie  edge  of  the  pre\ious  stroke  with  that 
of  the  following  one.  I  then  dry  the 
under  side  of  the  plate  and  place  it  hori- 
zontally until  the  surfiice  is  dry,  which 
requires  five  or  six  hours. 

I  ordinarily  prepare  over-night  the 
plates  which  I  intend  to  use  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  in  the  morning 
those  which  I  mean  to  use  in  the  even- 
ing.    It  is  important  that  no  free  liquid 


should  be  left  on  the  surface  of  the  plate 
when  it  is  required  for  use,  for  the  pre- 
paration would  be  i-emoved  at  the  places 
where  any  remained.  This  preparation 
should  be  made  out  of  the  solar  light. 
The  plate  covered  with  the  solution  of 
acetate  of  silver  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  light. 

The  solution  of  acetate  of  silver  is 
prepared  by  making  a  saturated  solution 
of  acetate  of  silver,  to  which  half  its  bulk 
of  water  is  added.  Admitting  that  100 
parts  of  water  dissolve,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  0'5  gr.  of  acetate  of  silver, 
to  prepare  0'750  lit.  of  the  solution  which 
I  use,  I  dissolve  2'5  gr.  of  acetate  of  soda 
in  15  grammes  of  water;  I  likewise  dis- 
solve 3'03  gr.  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  10 
gi-ammes  of  water ;  I  add  the  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  solution  of  acetate 
of  soda,  and  I  receive  the  acetate  of  silver 
which  is  precipitated  on  a  filter ;  I  wash 
the  precipitate  in  a  stream  of  water,  then 
I  p;iss  through  the  filter  several  times 
0"50  lit.  of  water ;  almost  the  whole  of 
the  acetate  of  silver  should  then  be  dis- 
solved ;  I  afterwards  add  0"25  lit.  of 
water  to  the  half  litre  of  saturated  solu- 
tion. 

In  this  operation,  3  grammes  of  acetate 
of  silver  are  formed,  the  0'75  lit.  should 
contain  only  2'50  gr.,  but  I  put  in  a  little 
more  of  it  to  make  up  for  any  that  may 
have  been  lost  in  the  water  of  the  solu- 
tions and  of  washing.  The  acetate  of 
silver  being  very  easily  altered  by  the 
solar  light,  I  make  this  solution  as  far  as 
possible  in  a  dimly  lighted  place.  I  pre- 
serve it  in  a  bottle  covered  %vith  black 
paper,  and  filter  it  every  time  I  use  it. 

I  expose  the  plate  prepared  as  above 
described  to  the  vapor  of  iodine,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  plate  of  silvered  cop- 
per; only,  for  this  exposure,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  time,  for  we  cannot 
judge  of  the  tint  on  the  surface,  only  the 
time  of  exposure  is  shorter  than  for 
silvered  plates.  The  iodized  plate  is  plac- 
ed in  the  frame  of  the  camera  obscura, 
and  then  I  cover  the  side  which  is  not 
gelatinized  with  a  piece  of  card-board 
covered  with  black  cloth.  It  is  good  to 
allow  some  time  to  elapse  between  the 
iodizing  and  the  exposure  to  the  focus  of 
the  camera ;  the  plate  thereby  gains  in 
sensibility.  I  have  sometunes  used  plates 
five  or  six  hours  after  the  iodizing ;  they 
had  lost  nothing  of  their  sensitiveness. 
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The  sensitiveness  of  these  plutes  is 
iibout  one-fourth  of  that  of  plates  pre- 
pared with  iodine  and  bromine.  For  a 
landscape  with  much  Yv^ht  and  with  an 
object-glass  with  a  small  diaphragm,  the 
exposure  in  the  camera  may  require  from 
80  to  100  seconds.  Portraits,  with  strong 
lights  and  shades,  may  be  taken  in  two 
minutes  with  the  portrait  object-glass. 
I  have  tried  the  eftect  of  the  vapor  of 
bromine  on  these  plates,  and  have  found 
that  it  renders  them  more  delicate.  I 
have  not  made  sufficient  experiments  to 
have  certain  data  on  this  subject. 

In  order  to  make  the  image  appear,  I 
plunge  the  plate  into  a  solution  of  gallic 
acid  containing  O'l  gr.  of  gallic  acid  in 
100  grammes  of  water ;  I  leave  the  proof 
until  the  shadows  appear  sufficiently  in- 
tense. This  immcrson  may  last  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  half  With  a  more  con- 
centrated solution  of  gallic  acid,  it  would 
require  a  shorter  time,  but  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  regulate  its  action.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  immersion,  a 
positive  image  is  formed  on  the  surface 
of  the  gelatine.  This  image  becomes 
more  and  more  dark;  but,  on  looking 
through  it,  the  parts  corresponding  to 
the  shadows  in  nature  remain  very  light. 

To  fix  the  proof,  it  is  washed  in  ordinary 
water,  and  then  left  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  1  gi'amme  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  in  100  grammes  of 
water;  it  is  again  washed  in  ordinary 
water,  and  it  is  steeped  for  the  same 
length  of  time  in  a  solution  of  1  gramme 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  in  100  grammes 
of  water. 

I  wash  the  proof  with  ordinary  water, 
allowing  it  to  remain  in  it  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes ;  then  I  wash  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  allow  the  layer  of  gela- 
tine to  dry  in  the  open  air.  It  is  then  a 
very  clear  negative  proof,  capable  of  giv- 
ing positive  proofs,  with  ordinary  photo- 
graphic paper,  in  the  sun,  in  from  2  to  10 
minutes,  according  to  the  vigor  of  the 
negative  proof;  it  also  comes  very  well 
in  the  shade. 

It  is  well  to  renew,  at  each  operation, 
the  solutions  of  gallic  acid,  hyposulphite 
of  soda  and  bromide  of  potassium. 

In  this  operation,  if  the  solution  of 
gallic  acid  be  replaced  by  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  very  beau- 
tiful positive  proofs  are  obtained. 


rHOTOGRAPHY  ON  PAPER.  —  MEANS  OF 
OBTAINING  THE  IMAGE  IN  THE  CAMERA 
OBSCURA  ON  DRY  PAPER.*  BY  M. 
BLANQUART-EVRARD. 

To  render  the  execution  of  photo- 
graphy on  paper  simple,  sure,  and  easy  to 
those  least  experienced  in  chemical  ma- 
nipulations, should  be  the  object  of  the 
eftbrts  of  those  who  wish  to  bring  this 
art  to  its  most  useful  application  in  in- 
dustrial economy.  The  first  condition 
for  entering  into  this  new  order  of  things, 
is  to  rid  the  operation  of  the  care  which 
it  requires  at  the  time  of  the  exposure. 
We  open  the  way  by  giving  here  : — 

1.  The  means  of  operating  on  dry  pa- 
per, instead  of  damp  paper,  freeing  the 
operator  from  the  difficult  preparations 
which  he  has  to  make  at  the  places  of 
exposure. 

2.  So  simple  a  mode  of  preparing  this 
photogenic  paper,  that  it  may  be  manu- 
factured and  sold  to  the  amateur  who 
does  not  desii-e  the  trouble  of  preparing 
it  himself. 

The  papers  prepared  by  the  means  hi- 
therto described,  could  not  be  brought 
to  the  dry  state  without  afterwai-ds  tak- 
ing, under  the  action  of  gallic  acid,  a 
uniform  coloration  which  would  efface 
the  photogenic  image,  and  cause  it  to 
completely  disappear.  Serum  has  the 
property  of  obviating  this  inconvenience ; 
the  following  is  the  mode  of  preparation 
to  be  adopted : — 

Collect,  by  filtering,  the  clear  part  of 
milk  which  has  been  turned,  and  beat  up 
in  this  serum  the  white  of  one  egg  to 
each  pint,  then  boil  in  order  to  remove 
all  the  solid  matters,  and  filter  again, 
after  which  dissolve  without  heat  5  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  paper  to  be  prepared  must  be  very 
thick,  and  steeped  entu-ely  in  the  liquid 
for  two  minutes,  and  afterwards  dried 
by  hanging  it,  by  means  of  two  pins, 
by  two  of  its  corners,  to  a  line. 

This  preparation  is  made  in  the  day- 
light, without  any  particular  precaution ; 
the  paper  is  fit  for  immediate  use  for  six 
months  after,  and  certiiinly  after  a  much 
longer  time.  When  it  has  to  be  used,  it 
is  submitted  to   a  second   preparation, 
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which  is  done  by  candlelight,  and  as 
short  a  time  as  possible  before  the  expo- 
sure ;  it  is,  however,  still  capable  of  giv- 
ing good  results  several  days  after,  avoid- 
ing then,  as  much  as  possible,  leaving  it 
in  a  high  temperature. 

We  proceed  therefore  in  tliis  prepara- 
tion, by  covering  a  glass  with  aceto-ni- 
trate  of  silver  composed  of  one  part  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  2  parts  of  crystallizable 
acetic  acid,  and  10  parts  of  distilled  wa- 
ter. On  this  substance  is  deposited  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  paper,  which  is  allow- 
ed to  imbibe  until  it  has  become  perfect- 
ly transparent,  which  is  ascertained  by 
raising  it  between  the  operator's  eye  and 
tlie  candle,  after  wliich  it  is  dried  be- 
tween several  folds  of  very  white  blot- 
ting paper,  and  left  so  until  it  has  to  be 
placed  in  the  frame,  behind  a  slieet  of 
very  clean  and  dry  paper,  and  between 
two  glasses,  as  in  the  moist  operation 
previously  described. 

The  exposure  to  which  we  afterwards 
proceed  next  day,  varies  according  to  the 
light  and  the  power  of  the  object-glasses, 
from  one  to  iive  minutes. 

On  returning  to  work,  the  part  of  the 
paper  which  has  been  presented  to  the 
light  is  deposited  in  a  saturated  layer  of 
gallic  acid,  taking  care  to  secure  the 
other  side  from  any  trace  of  gallic  acid, 
which  would  stain  it.  The  image  is  gra- 
dually formed,  and  finally  acquires  as 
powerful  tones  as  can  be  desired ;  it  is 
then  washed  in  a  great  quantity  of  water, 
then  parts  into  a  solution  composed  of  1 
part  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  20 
parts  of  water,  in  order  to  dissolve  the 
unreduced  salts  of  silver,  tlien  again 
washed  to  remove  all  traces  of  this  bro- 
mide, whose  action,  by  continuing,  would 
destroy  the  image,  and  finally  dried  be- 
tween folds  of  blotting  paper. 

Preparation  of  the  Dry  AlbiiminoKS 
Paper. — The  paper  prepared  by  albu- 
men has  analogous  properties  to  that 
in  the  preparation  of  which  serum  is 
used,  but  in  an  inferior  degree ;  like  it, 
it  remains  good  for  an  almost  indefinite 
period  after  the  preparation  with  the  io- 
dide, but,  after  having  been  submitted  to 
the  aeet6-nitrate  of  silver,  it  can  be 
scarcely  kept  beyond  next  day.  The 
proofs  given  by  the  preparation  we  arc 
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about  to  describe  are  admirable;  not 
so  fine  as  those  on  glass,  they  have  more 
charms,  because  the  contrasts  are  less 
decided,  and  they  possess  more  harmony 
and  softness.  We  think  that  it  is  a  real 
acquisition  for  those  who  seek  the  effect« 
of  art  in  the  results  of  photography. 

WTiite  of  egg,  to  which  have  been 
added  thirty  drops  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  two 
drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bromide 
of  potassium  to  each  white  of  egg,  is 
beaten  up  to  a  snow.  It  is  left  to  reiiose 
until  the  snow  returns  to  albumen  in  the 
liquid  state,  and  then  filtered  through 
silk  or  clear  muslin,  the  albumen  being 
collected  in  a  large  and  quite  flat  vessel. 
The  paper  to  be  prepared  is  then  depo- 
sited on  the  layer  and  left  on  it  for  a  few 
minutes.  When  it  is  covered  with  albu- 
men, it  is  raised  by  one  of  its  corners, 
and  allowed  to  drain  and  dry  by  suspend- 
ing it  by  one  or  two  corners  from  a  line. 

The  preparation  with  the  aceto-nitrat* 
is,  in  every  respect,  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed for  the  paper  prepared  with  se- 
rum ;  care  must  be  taken  to  dry  it  be- 
tween two  folds  of  blotting  paper  only 
when  the  paper  has  acquired  complete 
transparency.  It  is  put  into  the  frame 
for  exposure  in  the  same  manner,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  image  and  the  rest  of 
the  operation  is  the  same ;  but  the  expo- 
sure requires  a  longer  lime,  generally 
four  or  five  minutes. 

Preparation  of  the  Positive  Albumen 
Paper. — The  positive  paper  prepared 
with  albumen  gives  somewhat  less  bril- 
liant proofs,  but  of  a  richer  tone,  and 
of  a  more  agreeable  finish  and  transpa- 
rency; it  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : — 

To  the  whites  of  eggs  is  added  2.5  per 
cent,  (by  weight)  of  water  saturated  with 
chloride  of  sodium.  The  white  of  egg 
is  beaten  into  a  snow,  and  filtered  as  in 
the  preceding  preparation,  only  in  this 
case  the  paper  is  left  on  the  albumen  for 
only  half  a  minute.  It  is  then  hung  up 
to  dry,  which  is  accomplished  in  six  or 
eight  minutes ;  it  is  afterwards  deposited 
in  a  vessel  containing  25  parts  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  100  parts  of  distilled  water. 
Tlie  paper  is  left  in  the  bath  at  least  six 
minutes,  and  afterwards  dried  flat. 
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ON   IMAGES   OF  THE   SUN   AND   MOON   OBTAINED   ON   GLASS   BY   PHOTOGRAPHY.* 
BY   M.    NIEPCE    DE    SAINT-VICTOR. 


Having  lately  heard  M.  Arago  state  at 
the  Academy,  that  proofs  of  the  sun  had 
been  taken  on  plates  of  silver,  I  wished 
to  see  the  effect  produced  on  a  sheet  of 
glass  covered  with  a  layer  of  coagulated 
albumen,  which,  as  is  known,  gives  an 
inverse  or  negative  proof. 

I  operated  in  the  following  manner: — 
Having  prepared  my  glass  plate,  without 
employing  any  means  of  acceleration,  I 
exposed  it  in  the  camera-obscura,  of 
which  the  object  glass  (I  operated  with 
an  object  glass  for  a  fourth  of  the  plate) 
was  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  the  im- 
age of  which  I  had  placed  in  the  visual 
focus,  which  in  this  object  glass  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the  photogenic  focus. 

My  first  experiments  were  made  as 
quickly  as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  as 
quickly  as  I  could  uncover  and  cover  the 
object  glass,  operating  with  a  diaphragm 
of  five  millimetres  in  diameter.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  image  came  too 
rapidly.  On  submitting  the  plate  to  the 
action  of  gallic  acid,  it  became  quite 
black.  I  then  conceived  the  idea  of 
raising  the  diaphragm  and  leaving  the 
object  glass  uncovered  long  enough  for 
the  image  to  appear  without  the  aid  of 
gallic  acid,  and  this  succeeded. 

The  first  plate  was  exposed  five,  and 
the  second  ten  seconds. 

These  were  the  results  I  obtained : — 
the  first  plate  showed  a  very  visible  and 
distinct  image,  of  a  blood-red  color,  much 
deeper  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges, 
as  any  one  may  see  by  examining  the 
plate. 

The  second  plate  presented  the  same 
difference  between  the  centre  and  the 
circumference,  but  with  greater  intensi- 
ty ;  besides  which,  it  had  a  circle  beyond 
the  image,  in  the  form  of  a  glory. 

The  different  intensity  of  the  centre 
and  the  edge  is  so  much  the  greater  as, 
notwithstanding  the  effect  of  contrast,  it 
is  still  very  perceptible,  especially  when 
examined  by  the  microscope.  And  by 
the  same  effect  of  contrast,  if  the  image 
is  blackened  with  gallic  acid,  the  reverse 
effect  takes  place. 

I  have  made  more  than  twenty  proofs, 
and  almost  always  with  the  same  results. 

*  Comptes  Jiendus,  No.  22,  June  3, 1850. 


The  results  of  these  experiments  are 
quite  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  an- 
nounced by  M.  Arago,  that  the  photoge- 
nic rays  emanating  from  the  centre  of  the 
Sun  have  more  action  than  those  near 
the  edge  or  circumference. 

I  tried,  and  with  success,  to  take  the 
image  of  the  Moon  in  twenty  seconds, 
the  Moon  being  at  the  full,  and  perfectly 
in  the  focus  of  my  object  glass ;  and 
without  using  an  heliostat,  I  obtained  a 
very  round  image.  But  the  rapidity  with 
which  I  operated  was  so  great,  that  the 
Moon  liad  not  time  to  move  perceptibly ; 
for  I  should  say,  that  if  left  for  thirty 
seconds  we  should  have  rather  an  oval 
image. 

To  obtain  an  image  of  the  moon,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  operate  in  the 
speediest  manner,  such  as  would  enable 
me  to  take  a  proof  of  a  landscape  illu- 
mined by  diffused  light  in  one,  or  at  most 
two,  seconds. 

I  obtained  this  great  rapidity  by  new 
means,  which  I  have  lately  consigned  to 
the  Academy  in  a  sealed  packet.  This 
packet  likewise  contains  a  means  analo- 
gous to  that  which  M.  Blanquart  has  just 
published  for  operating  in  the  dry  way 
on  paper ;  I  likewise  explain  the  way  to 
prepare  paper  with  albumen  for  positive 
proofs.  I  propose  to  make  these  pro- 
cesses known  when  I  have  concluded  the 
works  with  which  I  am  at  this  moment 
occupied. 


CHEMISTRY    APPLIED    TO   ARTS    AND 
MANUFACTURES. 

On  a  Method  of  fixing  Colors  upon  Tis- 
sues.   By  C.  Broquette. 

When  an  (^gg  is  boiled  in  a  color-bath, 
the  color  immediately  fixes  itself  to  the 
shell.  Egg-shells  contain,  like  bones,  an 
organic  tissue  and  mineral  salts.  If  it  is 
attempted  to  dye  these  mineral  salts — 
the  phosphate  or  carbonate  of  lime — 
separately,  it  ftiils,  and  therefore  neither 
of  these  salts  can  be  regarded  as  the 
mordant.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  at- 
tempted to  color  the  organic  tissue  of 
egg-shells  or  of  bones,  this  immediately 
becomes  dyed ;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
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organic  matter  of  the  bones  and   egg- 
Bhells  is  the  mordant. 

Now  in  the  same  manner  as  mineral 
mordants  have  hitherto  been  employed  to 
fix  coloring  matters  upon  cotton,  organic 
mordants  may  be  used,  and  Broquette 
has  already  employed  caseine  for  this 
purpose.  The  coating  of  vegetable  fibres 
with  animal  substances  was  first  carried 
out  by  M.  Hausmann,  but  is  said  never 
to  have  attained  to  any  importance.  The 
caseine  must,  of  course,  be  first  dissolved, 
in  order  that  the  tissues  may  be  per- 
meated by  the  solution,  but  it  must  then 
be  rendered  insoluble  in  the  tissues. 
Now  it  has  been  shown  by  Braconnct, 
that  caseine  furnishes  a  soluble  com- 
pound with  ammoniii,  which  is  again 
decomposed  by  boiling.  Broquette,  there- 
fore, impregnates  the  goods  witli  a  solu- 
tion of  caseine  in  ammonia,  then  heats 
them  to  expel  the  ammonia,  upon  which 
the  caseine  remains  in  an  insoluble  state 
in  the  tissues. 

Cotton  goods,  after  this  treatment,  are 
saturated  with  animal  matter,  and  may 
now  be  dyed  in  the  same  color-baths 
as  those  used  for  woollen  tissues. 

Frequently  the  dyes  are  alkaline ;  they 
then  dissolve  the  caseine,  instead  of  being 
fixed  by  it.  But  since  Bachelier  used  as 
a  cement  a  mLxture  of  lime  and  caseine, 
it  is  known  that  this  mixture  hardens  and 
becomes  fixed.  Broquette  therefore  em- 
ploys the  caseine  sometimes  with  lime 
alone,  sometimes  with  ammonia  and  lime 
together,  and  saturates  the  goods  with 
this  caseate  of  lime,  which  soon  sets  in  a 
warm  atmosphere,  and  then  resists  the 
alkalies  and  rinsing  with  alkaline  liquids. 

By  this  treatment,  the  cotton  acquires 
a  peculiar  stiffness ;  so  that  although  its 
capacity  for  dyes  has  become  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  wool,  it  is  far  behind  the  latter, 
ovi'ing  to  want  of  lustre.  But  this  evil 
can  also  be  remedied  by  mixing  the  mor- 
dant with  oil.  Oil,  caseine  and  lime  form 
a  mordant  which  fixes  the  colors  with  a 
perfectly  remarkable  lustre. 

When  the  goods  to  be  dyed  consist  of 
wool  and  cotton,  a  different  plan  has  to 
be  followed  ;  the  mordant  in  this  case  is 
not  adapted  for  the  two  materials ;  the 
wool  is  deprived  of  its  natural  lustre,  and 
the  cotton  tissues  are  not  sufficiently 
penetrated.  For  such  goods  Broquette 
employs  the  mordant  befx^re  the  weaving ; 
it  is  applied  to  the  cotton  in  the  spinning, 


when  it  can  afterwards  be  woven  and 
bleached  like  wool,  without  the  mordant 
experiencing  any  injury.  When  threads 
thus  prepared  are  woven,  the  tissues  can 
be  dyed  just  like  woollen  stuffs  without 
further  treatment. 

By  means  of  the  solution  of  caseate 
of  lime,  mineral  colors  which  are  insolu- 
ble in  water  can  be  adapted  to  the  dyeing 
of  stuffs ;  they  are  mixed  in  a  state 
of  very  fine  powder  with  the  solution. 
These  liquid  colors,  which  can  be  pre- 
pared for  instance  with  ultramarine,  ochre, 
&c.,  can  again  be  removed  with  water, 
unless  they  have  been  dried ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  coagulate,  they  adhere  firmly  to 
the  tissues  inclosing  the  coloring  prin- 
ciple. 

A  further  application  of  the  mordant 
of  caseine,  oil  and  lime,  is  in  the  printing 
of  stuffs ;  in  this  case  we  are  not  limited 
merely  to  mineral  colors,  which  by  its 
aid  may  be  fixed  upon  the  goods,  but  the 
numerous  vegetable  colors  may  be  like- 
wise very  well  applied,  by  first  converting 
them  into  lakes  by  means  of  alumina  or 
protoxide  of  tin,  and  then  using  these 
lakes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pow- 
dered mineral  colors.  After  being  printed, 
the  goods  are  wrapped  in  moist  linen, 
and  left  for  about  half  an  hour  in  the 
moist  vapor  in  a  warm  atmosphere.  Du- 
ring this  time,  the  impressed  color  does 
not  dry  superficially,  but  is  absorbed  into 
the  interior  of  the  fibres,  and  is  then  com- 
pletely fixed  in  the  subsequent  drying. 

This  new  method  of  mordanting  has 
already  had  considerable  influence  upon 
several  pigments,  for  instance  upon  archil, 
which  has  only  been  used  for  dyeing 
exceptionally;  according  to  Broquette'a 
process,  some  very  beautiful  colors  are 
obtained  from  it,  modifications  of  the 
peculiar  color  of  the  archil  by  lime. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  vvliat  has  been 
above  stated,  that  in  this  process  of  dye- 
ing, it  is  requisite  to  pass  the  goods 
through  a  lime-bath,  which  will  not  do 
for  many  dyes,  as  the  colors  have  their 
tints  altered  by  such  treatment.  In  such 
cases,  magnesia  is  to  be  substituted  for 
the  lime. 

When  goods  are  printed  with  the  mine- 
ral colors  or  lakes,  according  to  tlie  above 
process,  very  full  colors  are  obtained, 
which,  in  the  case  of  many  patterns  is  not 
desirable.  To  bring  out  the  shades  and 
half-colors  in  the  full-colored  impressions, 
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the  printed  goods  are  placed  with  their 
colored  surface  upon  an  absorbing  ground, 
cotton  stuff,  and  the  forms  .pressed  on 
the  back.  The  printed  portion  pressed 
upon  the  absorbing  surface  is  deprived  of 
some  of  its  color,  and  numerous  patterns 
can  be  produced  in  this  manner. — Journ. 
df  Chim.  el  de  Pharm.,  x\ii.  p.  271. 


THE  TEREDO  NAVALIS. 
From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

The  Teredo  Navalis  has  been  examined 
by  chemists,  and  traces  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter have  been  found  in  its  intestines. 
Physiologists  have  also  detected  woody 
fibre  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  so 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  lives  by  gnawing 
and  eating  the  timber;  its  ravages  when 
it  has  once  entered  a  pile  are  exceedingly 
rapid,  and  never  stop  till  it  has  been  so 
bored  tiirough,  as  to  be  totally  useless; 
and  tliis  it  has  accomplished  in  a  few 
months.  It  is  classed  by  physiologists 
at  tlie  zero  of  cold-blooded  animals ;  and 
as  tlie  coldest-blooded  animals  are  tlie 
most  tenacious  of  life,  tiie  drug  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  kill  a  liuman  be- 
ing, or  even  a  frog,  would  have  little  or 
no  effect  upon  it.  It  therefore  seems 
that  the  most  virulent  poison  is  necessa- 
ry to  affect  the  sense  or  cause  the  death 
of  this  little,  but  formerly  mighty  obsta- 
cle to  engineering  skill. 

Pitch,  tar,  sulphur,  and  nearly  all 
chemical  matters  whicli  are  known  "to  be 
obnoxious  to  animals,  or  to  destroy  life, 
have  been  tried;  but  have  all  failed. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  to  one  of  two 
reasons — either  that  the  salt-water  nega- 
tives the  poison,  or  that  the  poison  does 
not  personally  affect  the  worm  ;  besides. 
the  sea  contains  so  many  different  chemi- 
cal ingredients,  according  to  the  rocks, 
salts,  and  vegetable  matters  wiiich  may 
exist  at  any  particular  spots,  so  that  those 
chemicals  wliicii  might  possibly  answer 
well  at  Woolwich  or  Plymouth,  miyht  l)e 
entirely  iiuUitied  at  Calcutta  or  Sidney, 
and  vicp  xerm. 

Mechanical  means  have  also  been  used  ; 
copper  sheathing  was  tried,  but  the  te- 
redo entered  l)et\veen  the  joints,  and  it 
would  be  almost  impracticable  (even 
pnlting  the  expense  aside)  to  lay  the 
jtlates  so  closely  as  to  prevent  their  en- 
trance ;  besides,  a  blow  or  strain  would 
cause  the  joints  to  give  at  once.     Broad- 


headed  nails  have  also  been  tried,  and 
they  succeeded ;  for  although  they  were 
not  driven  closely  together,  the  salt- 
water and  iron  formed  an  impenetrable 
coat  of  rust  to  the  insect :  but  this  would 
not  do  on  a  large  scale,  for  if  the  rust 
were  rubbed  off  from  any  cause,  or  one 
or  two  nails  were  not  exactly  in  their 
places,  the  pile  would  be  destroyed. 

Paine's  process  consists  in  soaking  the 
timber  first  in  one  solution  and  then  in 
another ;  the  two  solutions  having  pene- 
trated between  the  fibres  and  into  the 
interstices,  form  a  hard  and  impervious 
crystallized  mass.  The  total  failure  of 
Paine's  process,  at  Fleetwood,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact,  that  the  contrac- 
tor's time  having  nearly  expired,  the  piles 
were  driven  ifl  too  soon  after  saturation ; 
some  of  them  were  actually  warm ;  and 
consequently,  before  the  watery  matter 
had  time  to  evaporate  and  allow  the  cry.s- 
tallization  to  take  place,  the  rush  of  the 
tide  washed  the  particles  held  in  solution 
away. 

Creosote  or  oil  of  tar  has  been,  and 
is  almost  universally,  used  by  engineers 
and  builders  for  the  preservation  of  the 
timber  piles  and  supports  of  bridges  and 
piers,  and  for  railway  sleepers.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
every  crack  or  crevice  in  the  surface  of 
the  wood  is  thoroughly  saturated,  and,  in 
order  that  no  part  may  escape  saturation, 
the  following  plan  is  adopted : — One  gal- 
lon of  oil  of  tar  is  necessary  per  cubic 
foot  for  bridges  and  piers ;  the  pressure 
employed  to  force  it  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood  is  about  150  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch ;  each  pile  is  weighed  before  it  goes 
into  the  tank,  and  if  when  it  comes  out 
its  weight  has  not  increased  10  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot,  it  is  put  back  into  the  tank 
again.  The  cost  of  saturation  is  as  near 
as  possible  6d.  per  cubic  foot ;  the  satu- 
ration for  railway  sleepers  is  a  little  less 
— about  8  lbs.  of  oil  of  tar,  and  5d.  the 
cost  per  cubic  foot.  The  timber  should 
of  course  be  saturated  according  to  the 
amount  of  wear  and  tear  it  is  likely  to 
suffer — generally  from  2  to  3  inches  dee]) 
is  sufficient ;  as  far  as  the  teredo  is  con- 
cerned, they  would  not  attempt  to  bore 
if  there  were  only  a  thin  outside  coating 
put  on  ;  but  the  saturation  of  2  or  3  inches 
deep  is  necessar}^  in  case  of  any  place 
being  rubbed  or  chipped  off. 

Several  specimens  of  timber  said  to 
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have  been  saturated  with  creosote,  but  per- 
forated by  the  worm,  have  been  brought 
from  difierent  places ;  but  on  full  inqui- 
ries being  made,  and  on  examining  the 
piles  from  which  they  were  cut,  it  ap- 
peared that  in  one  case  a  piece  had  been 
sawn  from  a  pile  several  inches  thick 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  stay,  and  of 
course,  the  heart  of  the  pile  being  ex- 
posed, the  teredo  entered  some  time  af- 
ter the  sample  was  cut ;  while  in  not  a 
few  cases  the  specimens  have  been  cut 
from  guide  piles  accidentally  left,  and 
which  of  course  were  never  saturated. 

The  only  drawback  to  using  this  so- 
lution for  railway  bridges  is  its  highly 
inflammable  nature.  The  burning  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Usk  will  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  most  of  your  readers ;  this 
was  impregnated  with  oil  of  tar,  and 
some  workmen  boring  holes  with  red-hot 
irons,  the  bridge  took  fire,  and  so  rapid 
was  its  progress,  that  before  any  assist- 
ance could  be  obtained,  the  whole  bridge 
was  in  flames  from  one  end  to  tlie  other, 
and  was  ultimately  burnt  down.  From 
the  fact  that  this  was  a  total  loss  to  an 
insurance  office  in  London,  and  also  that 
they  have  no  data  or  experience  in  this 
kind  of  risk  to  enable  them  to  fix  a  per 
centage,  many  of  the  offices  refuse  to  in- 
sure railway  bridges  impregnated  with 
the  same  stuff'  as  the  Usk  one,  at  any 
price.  Whether  this  can  be  considered 
of  any  vital  importance  or  not,  engineers 
are  thoroughly  aware  now,  that  timber 
properly  impregnated  with  oil  of  tar  is 
quite  impervious  to  the  borings  of  the 
teredo  navalis,  for  in  no  one  instance  has 
it  failed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  piles 
impregnated  with  other  solutions  have 
been  completely  eaten  away,  the  piles 
impregnated  with  the  oil  of  tar  driven 
alongside  have  been  examined,  and  found 
to  be  as  free  from  the  teredo  navalis  as 
wlien  first  put  down. 


ON    GALVANIC    SOLDERING. 

In  the  'Technologist' M.  Eisner  gives  an 
account  of  some  experiments  he  has  made 
on  galvanic  soldering.  Under  the  name 
of  galvanic  soldering,  a  process  is  known 
by  means  of  which  two  pieces  of  metal 
may  be  united  by  means  of  another 
metal,  which  is  precipitated  thereon 
through  the  agency  of  a  galvanic  current. 
This   mode   of  soldering   by  the  "  wet 


method"  has  been  often  recommended  in 
various  periodicals  relating  to  the  indus- 
trial arts;  but  it  has  been  objected  that 
— practically  speaking — the  union  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  metal  could  not  be 
effected  by  means  of  a  metal  so  precipi- 
tated by  galvanic  agency.  In  order, 
however,  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclu- 
sion upon  this  question,  M.  Eisner  un- 
dertook the  following  experiments,  mak- 
ing use  of  a  Daniell's  "  constant  battery." 
The  first  experiment  he  made  was  by 
placing  upon  the  end  of  the  copper  wire, 
wliicli  formed  the  negative  electrode,  a 
strong  ring  of  sheet  copper,  cut  asun- 
der at  one  point,  the  distance  between 
the  severed  parts  being  about  one-half  or 
one-third  of  a  millemetre,  and  immersing 
it  in  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  days  (during  which 
time  the'  exciting  liquors  were  several 
times  renewed)  the  space  in  the  severed 
portion  of  the  ring  was  completely  filled 
up  with  copper  regulus,  which  had  been 
precipitated;  and  on  partially  cutting 
with  a  file  through  the  part  thus  filled 
up,  and  examining  it  with  a  lens,  it  was 
observed  to  be  very  equally  filled  with 
solid  and  coherent  copper.  A  second 
experiment  was  made  with  another  cop- 
per ring  cut  into  two  parts,  and  the  two 
segments  placed  with  the  faces  of  the 
sections  opposite  each  other,  and  simi- 
larly submitted  to  the  action  of  a  gal- 
vanic current.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days 
the  segments  were  united  by  the  copper 
'  precipitated,  and  again  formed  a  com- 
plete ring.  A  third  experiment  was  made 
by  placing  two  strong  rings  of  sheet- 
copper,  with  their  freshly  cut  faces  upon 
one  another,  so  that  the  two  rings  con- 
stituted a  cylinder.  These  rings  were 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  sheet-tin,  coat- 
ed with  a  solution  of  wax,  so  that  the 
two  rings  were  equally  surrounded  by  a 
conducting  material.  The  rings  were 
then  attached  to  the  negative  wire  of  the 
battery,  and  immersed  in  a  bath  of  sul- 
phate of  copper.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
days  the  interior  surface  and  the  contact 
surfaces  of  the  two  rings  were  covered 
with  precipitated  copper.  The  rings 
were  only  submitted  to  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent to  such  an  extent  as  to  cover  their 
interior  surface  with  a  thin  coating  of 
precipitated  copper,  and  yet  they  were  so 
completely  reunited  that  they  formed  a 
single  cvlinder.     The  exterior  conducts 
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ing  covering  of  tin  was,  of  course,  re- 
moved, before  testing  the  cohesion  of 
the  galvanic  precipitate. 

From  these  experiments,  there  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  two  pieces  of  metal 
may  be  firmly  united  or  soldered  by  gal- 
vanic agency.  It  will,  therefore,  be  pos- 
sible to  firmly  unite  the  different  parts  of 
a  hirge  piece  of  metal,  and  to  make  a 
perfect  figure  of  them  by  galvanic  preci- 
pitation of  a  metal  (copper  in  ordinary 
cases).  If  solutions  of  salts  of  gold  or 
silver  were  employed  in  as  concentrated 
a  form  as  those  of  copper  above  men- 
tioned, there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
galvanic  soldering  would  also  result.  In 
fact,  M.  de  Hackewitz  states,  that  in 
some  experiments  on  a  larger  scale, 
which  he  undertook,  to  obtain  hollow 
figures  by  galvano-plastic  means,  he  had 
remarked  that  galvanic  union  often  took 
place  between  the  pieces  operated  upon. 
M.  Eisner  states,  that  while  conducting 
the  experiments  above-mentioned,  he  re- 
marked that,  by  employing  too  powerful 
a  current,  the  negative  electrodes  of  cop- 
per, and  even  the  plate  of  copper,  and 
ring  of  the  same  metal  resting  thereon, 
became  covered  with  a  deep  brown  sub- 
stance, in  the  same  manner  as  this  oc- 
curs under  similar  circumstances  in  gal- 
vanic gilding,  as  is  well  known.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  this  brown  coating,  M. 
Eisner  found  that  it  was  possible  to  re- 
move it  entirely  on  immersing  the  arti- 
cles covered  therewith,  during  a  few 
seconds,  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids.  By  this  means  the  precipi- 
tated copper  was  made  to  assume  its 
natural  red  color. 

With  respect  to  the  cohesion  of  the 
galvanic  soldering,  it  is  the  same  as  that 
of  copper  or  other  metal  precipitated  by 
galvanic  agency.  It  will,  moreover,  be 
well  understood,  that  too  energetic  gal- 
vanic excitation  must  have  an  injurious 
influence  upon  the  cohesion  of  the  metal 
precipitated;  and  in  this  case  precisely 
the  same  phenomena  will  be  observed  as 
those  which  have  long  manifested  them- 
selves in  ordinary  galvano-plastic  opera- 
tions.— Architect  and  Ensrineers'  Journal. 


EFFECT    OF    SHOT    ON    IRON    VESSELS. 

Two  sections  of  new  iron,  each  10  feet 
square,  were  built  similar  to  the  Simoon 


at  the  wales,  as  to  plates,  ribs,  and  secu- 
rity, with  the  exception  of  the  occasional 
filling-in  pieces  of  oak  between  the  ribs 
on  the  main  deck  and  the  inside  plank- 
ing, and  which  would  not  have  added  to 
the  safety  of  a  vessel  or  crew.  The 
plates  were  y^ths  of  an  inch  thick. 
Tliese  sections  were  placed  35  feet  apart, 
and  at  a  distance  of  450  yards,  secured 
to  piles,  driven  firmly  into  the  ground. 
A  screen  of  1-inch  fir  boards  was  placed 
10  feet  behind  the  front  section,  to  test 
the  severity  of  the  splinters,  and  another 
of  extended  canvas,  to  ascertain  their 
number.  The  guns  and  charges  made 
use  of  were  such  as  all  the  steam  vessels 
carry. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  is  the 
reverse  of  those  made  on  the  Ruby,  in 
1846,  a  small,  light-built  iron  vessel, 
when  the  great  damage  was  found  to  be 
sustained  on  the  shot  passing  out  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  fired  at,  making 
clear  round  holes  only  on  the  first  side. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  resistance 
being  so  much  greater,  the  principal  in- 
jury has  been  on  the  front  side ;  and  the 
fractures  made  are  of  that  description 
that  two  or  three  shot,  and  sometimes 
fven  a  single  one,  striking  under  the  wa- 
ter-line, must  endanger  the  ship.  There 
is  also  another  most  serious  evil  attend- 
ing this  great  resistance,  which  was  not 
anticipated,  and  which  has  caused  gTeat 
surprise.  The  shot  or  shell  on  striking 
are  shivered  into  innumerable  pieces, 
passing  on  as  a  cloud  of  langrage  with 
great  velocity,  sufficient  to  pass  through 
the  1-inch  fir  boards,  the  larger  pieces 
going  to  a  considerable  distance  (400  or 
500  yards),  and  some  through  the  rear 
section,  making  large  irregular  holes; 
this  would  be  most  destructive,  and  I 
firmly  believe  men  could  not  stand  be- 
hind it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  description 
of  shot,  from  the  10-inch  down  to  grape, 
have  been  used,  and  all  with  similar  de- 
structive efiect. 

The  hist  shot  fired,  an  8-inch  with  a  5 
lbs.  charge,  established  the  point  that 
the  wood-work  will  not  prevent  the  evils 
before  stated  ;  it  struck  a  rib  that  fasten- 
ed it  to  the  pile  of  14  inches;  it  cut 
away  every  thing,  and  made  the  efiect 
worse. 

These  experiments,  I  consider,  prove 
that  whether  iron  vessels  are  of  a  slight 
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or  substantial  construction,  iron  is  not  a 
material  calculated  for  ships  of  war. 

(Signed)       H.  D.  Chads,  Captain. 

Excellent,  June  21,  1850. 

[Ihid. 


THE    GXJTTA   PERCHA   TRADE. 

Previousto  1844,  the  very  name  of  gutta 
percha  was  unknown  to  European  com- 
merce. In  that  year  2  cwt.  of  it  were 
sliipped  experimentally  from  Singapore. 
Tlie  exportation  of  gutta  percha  from 
that  port  rose  in  1845  to  169  piculs-; 
(the  picul  is  133i  lbs.);  in  1846,  to 
6,364;  in  1847,  to  9,296;  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1848,  to  6,768  piculs. 
In  the  first  four  and  a  half  years  of  the 
trade,  21,598  piculs  of  gutta  percha,  val- 
ued at  274,190  dollars,  wei-e  shipped  at 
Singapore  ;  the  whole  of  which  was  sent 
to  England,  with  the  exception  of  15  pi- 
culs to  Mauritius,  470  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  922  to  the  United  States. 

But  tills  rapid  growth  of  the  new 
trade  conveys  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
commotion  it  created  among  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  jungles  of  the  Johore  were  the  scene 
of  the  earliest  gatherings,  and  they  were 
soon  ransacked  in  every  direction  by  par- 
ties of  Malays  and  Cliinese,  while  the  in- 
digenous population  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  search  with  a  unanimity  and  zeal 
only  to  be  equalled  by  that  which  made 
railway  jobbers  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  England  about  the  same 
time.  The  Tamungong,  with  the  usual 
policy  of  oriental  governors,  declared  the 
precious  gum  a  government  monopoly. 
He  appropriated  the  greater  part  of  the 
profits,  and  still  left  the  Malays  enough 
to  stimulate  them  to  pursue  the  quest, 
and  to  gain  from  100  to  400  per  cent, 
for  themselves  on  what  they  procured 
from  the  aborigines.  The  Tamungong, 
not  satisfied  with  buying  at  his  own 
price  all  that  was  collected  by  private  en- 
terprise, sent  out  numerous  parties  of 
from  10  to  100  persons,  and  employed 
whole  tribes  of  hereditary  serfs  in  the 
quest  of  gutta  percha. 

This  organized  body  of  gum-hunters 
spread  itself  like  a  cloud  of  locusts  over 
the  whole  of  Johore,  peninsular  and  in- 
sular. They  crossed  the  frontier  into 
Ligna,  but  tliere  the  sultan  was  not  long 
in  discovering  the  new  value  that  had 


been  conferred  upon  his  jungles.  He 
confiscated  the  greater  part  of  what  had 
been  collected  by  the  interlopers,  and,  in 
emulation  of  the  Tamungong,  declared 
gutta  percha  a  royalty. 

The  knowledge  of  the  article,  stirring 
the  avidity  of  gatherers,  gradually  spread 
from  Singapore,  nortliward  as  far  as  Pi- 
nang,  southward  along  the  east  coast  of 
Sumatra  to  Java,  eastward  to  Borneo, 
where  it  was  found  at  Brune,  Sarawak, 
and  Pontianak  on  the  west  coast,  at 
Keti  and  Passir  on  the  east.  The  im- 
ports of  gutta  percha  into  Singapore, 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  12th  of 
July,  1848,  according  to  their  geographi- 
cal distribution,  were : — From  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  593  piculs;  from  the  Johore 
Archipelago,  1,269  ;  from  Sumatra,  1,066; 
from  Batavia,  1 9 ;  from  Borneo,  55.  The 
price  at  Singapore  was  originally  8  dol- 
lars per  picul :  it  rose  to  24,  and  fell 
about  the  middle  of  1848  to  13. 

The  commotion  among  the  human 
race  in  the  Archipelago  was  great,  but 
the  vegetable  kingdom  suffered  most  by 
it.  In  the  course  of  three  and  a  half 
years  270,000  trees  were  destroyed. — 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  London. 


THE    REWARD    OF    GENIUS. 
From  the  Mining  Journal. 

We  have  all  heard  that  a  Harvey  lost 
his  practice  through  discovering  and  pro- 
mulgating that  the  blood  circulated  in 
the  body — that  the  Royal  Society  laugh- 
ed at  Franklin's  discovery  of  tlie  identity 
of  lightning  and  pyrogen — that  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  condemned  Fulton's 
great  invention — that  it  was  pronounced 
that  steam-vessels  could  not  cross  the 
Atlantic — and  that  Ericson's  screw  pro- 
peller was  condemned  in  this  country, 
with  numerous  other  instances  of  a  simi- 
lar nature.  But  the  following  letter,  from 
Miss  Costello's  Summer  among  the  Soca- 
ges and  Vines,  tells  the  most  lamentable 
story  of  the  kind  I  ever  met  with : — 

"Paris,  Feb.  1641. 
"  My  Dear  Effiat, — While  you  are  for- 
getting me  at  Narbnnne,  and  giving  yourself 
up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  Coui-t,  and  the 
delight  of  tliwartmg  M.  le  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
heu,  I,  accordmg  to  yoiu-  deshe,  am  doing 
the  honors  of  Paris  to  your  EngUsh  lord,  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester ;  and  I  carry  liim  about, 
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or  rather  he  carries  me,  from  curiosity  to  cu- 
riosity, choosing-  always  the  most  grave  ami 
serious,  speaking  very  httle,  hstening  with 
extreme  attention,  and  fixing  on  those  wlioni 
he  uiterrogates  two  large  blue  eyes,  wliich 
seem  to  pierce  to  the  very  centre  of  their 
thoughts.  He  is  remarkable  for  never  being 
.satisfied  with  any  explanations  which  are 
given  liim ;  and  he  never  sees  tilings  in  the 
fight  ill  which  they  are  sho^^^l  liim.  You  may 
judge  of  tliis  by  a  visit  we  made  together 
to  iiicetre,  where  he  imagined  he  had  dis- 
covered genius  m  a  madman.  If  this  mad- 
man had  not  been  actually  raving,  I  verily 
beUevc  your  marquis  would  have  entreated 
liis  hberty,  and  have  carried  liim  off  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  hear  his  extravagances  from 
morning  till  night  at  his  ease.  We  were 
crossing  the  com't  of  the  madhouse ;  and  I, 
more  dead  than  aUve  -vsdtli  flight,  kept  close 
to  my  companion's  side,  when  a  fi'ightful 
face  appeared  behind  some  mimeiise  bars, 
and  a  hoarse  voice  exclaimed,  '  I  am  not 
mad  !  I  am  not  mad  !  I  have  made  a  dis- 
covery wliich  would  enrich  the  coimtry  that 
adopted  it !'  '  What  has  he  discovered  V 
I  asked  of  our  gide.  '  Oh,  (he  answered, 
slii'ugging  liis  shoulders,)  something  trifling 
enough.  You  would  never  guess  it ;  it  is  the 
use  of  the  steam  of  boiling  water.'  I  began 
to  laugh.  '  This  man  (contuiued  the  keeper) 
is  named  Solomon  de  Caus.  He  came  from 
Normandy,  four  years  ago,  to  present  to  the 
king  a  statement  of  the  wonderful  effects 
that  might  be  produced  from  the  invention. 
7b  listen  to  him,  you  would  imagine  that 
with  steam  you  could  navigate  ships,  move 
carriages — in  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
mu'acles  which,  he  insists  upon  it,  could  be 
performed.  The  Cardinal  sent  the  madman 
away  without  listening  to  him.  Solomon  de 
Caus,  far  from  being  discouraged,  followed 
the  CarcUnal  wherever  he  went  with  the  most 
determined  perseversmce,  who,  tired  of  find- 
ing liim  for  ever  in  his  path,  and  amioyed  to 
(lentil  Avith  ]m  folly,  ordered  him  to  be  shut 
up  in  Bicetre,  where  he  has  now  been  for 
tliree  years  and  a  half,  and  where,  as  you 
hear,  he  calls  out  to  every  visitor  that  he  is 
not  mad :  but  that  he  has  made  a  valuable 
discovery.  He  has  even  written  a  book  on 
the  subject,  which  I  have  here.'  Lord  Wor- 
cester, who  had  listened  to  this  account  with 
much  interest,  after  hstening  a  time,  aski'd 
for  the  book,  of  which,  after  having  read  sev- 
(!ral  pages,  he  said — '  This  man  is  not  mad. 
In  my  country,  instead  of  shutting  him  up, 
he  would  have  been  rewarded.  Take  me  to 
liim,  for  I  should  like  to  ask  liini  some  ques- 
tions.' He  was  accordingly  conducted  to  liis 
cell ;  but,  after  a  time,  he  came  back  sad  and 
thoughtful.     '  He  is  indeed  mad  now  (said 


he),  misfortune  and  capti\4ty  have  ahenated 
Ids  reason ;  but  it  is  you  who  have  to  an- 
swer for  this  madness;  for,  when  you  cast 
him  into  that  cell,  you  confined  the  greatest 
genius  of  the  age.'  After  tliis,  we  went 
away ;  and,  since  that  time,  he  has  done 
nothing  but  talk  of  Solomon  de  Caus. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  and  faithfid  Hen- 
ry. Make  haste  and  come  back  ;  and  pray 
do  not  be  so  happy  where  you  are  as  not  to 
keep  a  httle  love  for  me. 

"  Marion  Delamore." 

Poor  de  Caus !  What  interest  would 
his  book  possess  could  it  be  recovered. 
The  letter  is  also  highly  interesting  in 
r;,nother  point  of  view.  It  gives  a  line 
description  of  a  nobleman  whose  name 
stands  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
steam-engine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  casts 
some  degree  of  suspicion  upon  the  origi- 
nality of  his  inventions.  It  would  be 
singular,  indeed,  if,  on  further  investiga- 
tion, it  should  be  found  that  he  got 
them  from  the  unfortunate  maniac  of 
the  Bicetre. 

John  J.  Lake. 

Ordinance  Office,  Portsmouth. 


MR.    STEPHENSON  S    FIRST    CELEBRATED 
ENGINE,    "THE    ROCKET." 

This  engine  was  bought  in  the  year 
1837,  from  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Company,  by  James  Thompson, 
Esq.,  of  Kirkhouse,  the  lessee  of  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle's  coal  and  lime  works.  Here 
tlie  engine  was  worked  for  five  or  six 
years  on  the  Midgeholme  Railway,  a  local 
line,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thompson,  for  for- 
warding his  coals  from  the  pits  towards 
Carlisle.  Soon  after  the  engine  was  plac- 
ed on  the  line,  the  great  contest  for  East 
Cumberland  took  place,  when  Sir  James 
Graham  was  superseded  by  Major  Agli- 
onby,  and  it  was  used  for  conveying  the 
Alston  express  with  the  state  of  the  poll 
from  Midgehohne  to  Kirkhouse.  Upon 
that  occiision,  the  Rocket  was  driven  by 
Mr.  Mark  Thompson,  and  accomplished 
its  share  of  the  work,  a  distance  of  up- 
wards of  4  miles,  in  -U  minutes,  thus 
reaching  a  speed  nearly  e<iunl  to  (50  miles 
an  liour.  On  tlie  introduction  of  heavier 
and  more  powerful  engines,  the  Rocket 
was  "  laid  up  in  ordinary,"  in  the  yard 
at  Kirkliouse,  where  it  now  stiinds,  a 
monument  of  the  genius  of  the  inventor. 
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Such  an  engine,  the  first  constructed  on 
ihe  principle  which  has  brouglit  railways 
to  such  a  height  of  perfection  in  this 
country,  and  throughout  the  world,  ought 
to  have  its  abiding  place  in  the  British 
Museum,  as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
llie  very  greatest,  invention  of  modern 
tynes;  and  we  trust  measures  may  be 
taken  for  accomplishing  this  object. — 
Carlisle  Journal. 


REVIEWS. 

Report  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  com- 
mand of  her  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the 
Application  of  Iron,  to  Railway  Struc- 
tures. {Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament.    1849.) 

Iron  applied  to  Railway  Structures.  By 
G.  D.  Dempsay.     1850. 

In  the  present  "iron  age,"  every  thing- 
professing  to  treat  of  "the  material''  is  of 
more  or  less  interest ;  and  the  work  before 
us  is  pecuUai'ly  so,  from  the  character  of  tlie 
individuals  making  the  experiments,  the 
scale  upon  which  they  were  conducted,  the 
natm-e  of  the  results  obtained,  and  tlieir  bear- 
ing upon  the  everv-day  operations  of  aU 
classes  of  mechanics  in  our  midst. 

We  shaU  copy  freely  from  the  Report 
and  experunents,  as  of  midoubted  reliability, 
and  possessmg  great  value  to  the  majority 
of  om-  readers. 

The  accident  at  Chester — the  failm-e  of  a 
cast-iron  gnder  bridge — it  will  be  remem- 
bered, created  some  excitement  in  England, 
and  there  resulted  an  outcry  against  the  use 
of  u"on  in  railway  structures ;  tliis  led  ulti- 
mately to  the  appouitment  of  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  its  appUcation  for  such  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  result  is  before  us. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  tliis  form 
of  bridge  was  erected  in  1840,  to  cany  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  Railway  over  the 
Lea  river,  in  England,  and  consisted  of  two 
parallel  gnders,  level  from  end  to  end, 
placed  at  such  distances  apart  that  the  rail- 
way is  carried  between  them.  Each  girder 
consisted  of  two  castings,  joined  together 
with  a  vertical  joint  at  the  middle  of  the 
length,  the  clear  span  beuig  66  feet,  bearing 


on  the  wall  at  each  end  2  feet — total  length 
of  girder,  70  feet — length  of  each  casting,  35 
feet.  These  gu-ders  were  3  feet  in  depth, 
and  each  of  them  was  trussed  with  2  sets  of 
malleable  iron  bars,  one  set  being  fixed  on 
each  side  of  the  girder,  and  consisting  of  two 
rows  of  bars  6  inches  v\ide  and  1  incl^in 
thickness.  At  points  about  22  feet  from 
either  end  of  the  gnder,  saddles  were  fixed 
below  the  bottom  flange,  and  at  each  end  of 
the  guder,  bosses  were  cast  upon  it  near 
the  top  flange.  The  malleable  kon  bars 
were  keyed  tlu-ough  these  bosses,  and,  de- 
scending obliquely,  were  secm-ed  to  the  sad- 
dles by  means  of  turned  wrought  iron  pins 
3  inches  in  diameter.  Between  the  saddles, 
horizontal  bars  were  passed  along  under  the 
middle  portion  of  the  girder,  22  feet  in 
length,  and  thus  completed  the  trussmg. 
In  bridges  of  tliis  kind,  the  rails  are  carried 
upon  transverse  timbers  or  girders,  wliich 
are  supported  in  pockets  cast  upon  the  imier 
side  of  each  main  gnder,  either  actually  upon, 
or  a  little  above,  the  lower  flange  of  it. 

The  Dee  bridge  was  of  tliis  description,  in 
spans  of  98  feet,  on  the  same  road  with  the 
famous  tubular  bridge,  and  built  by  the 
same  engineer.  The  form  of  the  gkders 
was  that  of  the  common  railway  bars,  known 
as  the  T  or  I  rail;  the  veiiical  "web" 
■  being  2^  inches  thick,  by  about  3  J  feet  deep  ; 
the  lower  flange,  24^  mches  wide  by  2^  tliick, 
and  the  top  flange,  about  7i  inches  wide,  by 
a  httle  less  than  2  inches  tliick ;  the  whole 
cross  section  containing  160  square  inches, 
and  the  whole  depth  being  45  inclies. 

In  addition  to  tliis,  wrought-iron  suspen- 
sion bars,  containing  60  square  inches  of 
cross  section,  running  obhquely  downwards 
from  a  connection  at  the  ends,  about  3  feet 
above  the  upper  flange  (there  being  a 
rising  portion  at  the  ends  to  wliich  such 
connection  is  made),  to  the  lower  flange,  at 
the  joints  of  the  cast-non  part,  36  feet,  or 
one-third  the  length  of  the  girder,  from  the 
ends ;  the  casting  being  in  three  pieces,  con- 
nected by  bolting  through  flanges,  and  by 
strengthening  pieces  at  the  joints.    Between 
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the  two  joints,  the  suspension  bars  run  hori- 
zontally, just  above  the  lower  flange  of  the 
girder. 

One  effect  of  these  suspension  bars  is,  to 
throw  a  great  strain  upon  tlie  top  flange, 
insomuch  that  the  engineers  who  examined 
and  testified  upon  the  subject,  upon  the 
inquest  held  in  relation  to  the  hves  lost  by 
the  accident,  generally  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  they  rather  weakened  than 
strengthened  the  girder. 

By  calculation  according  to  formulaB  de- 
duced from  experiment,  a  pair  of  these 
gu'ders  is  estimated  to  be  able  to  sustain  at 
the  extreme  or  breaking  point,  148  tons  in 
the  centre,  or  296  tons  distributed  uniformly 
over  their  length.  In  tliis  estimate,  the  tes- 
tifying engineers  concm*  with  Uttle  or  no  va- 
riation, Now,  the  weight  of  a  pah-  of  guders 
is  about  70  tons,  or,  with  other  parts  of  the 
structure,  about  90  tons.  Mr.  H.  Robertson 
(engineer)  estimates  the  effects  of  the  engine 
and  tender  as  "  equivalent  to  82  tons  m  the 
centre,"  which  is  equal  to  64  tons  distributed. 
Add  to  these,  "25  tons  of  ballast,"  wliich 
was  put  on  to  the  bridge  just  before  the  ac- 
cident, and  we  see  there  was  90 4-  64 -}-  25  = 
1*79  tons  upon  the  bridge,  wliich  was  more 
than  six-tenths  of  the  actual  breaking  weight, 
supposing  it  all  at  rest,  and  acting  equally 
on  the  two  girders.  But  the  action  of  the 
engine,  and  the  vibration  of  the  girders 
(which  must  be  considerable  for  a  length  be- 
tween supports  equal  to  about  26  times  the 
depth),  must  be  very  important.  It  is  there- 
fore not  improbable,  that  the  girder  was 
taxed  more  than  two-tliirds  of  its  extreme 
capacity  under  favorable  circumstances. 

Now,  fi-om  one-quarter  to  one-thhd  of  the 
actual  breaking  strain,  is  all  that  engineers 
estimate  it  safe  to  rely  on  cast-iron  to  bear ; 
whereas,  in  case  of  the  Dee  bridge,  it  was 
exposed  to  a  load  of  more  than  six-tenths 
of  the  ordinary  capacity,  besides  the  effects 
of  motion,  vibration,  <fcc.  It  certainly  cannot 
be  surprising,  then,  that  a  failure  took  place. 
We  see  that  the  Dee  bridge  contained 
Bome  70  tons  or  more  of  iron  in  the  girders, 


for  a  single  track  of  98  feet  stretch,  besides 
20  tons  in  the  other  work,  which  is  nearly 
one-thhd  of  the  actual  breaking  weight  of 
the  girders. 

The  failure  of  the  "  Rider"  ii-on  bridge  at 
Buffalo,  some  time  since,  and,  again,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  same  plan  of  bridge  on  the  New- 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous failures  of  gkders  in  buildings,  show 
pretty  conclusively  that  more  light  is  wanted 
upon  this  subject  of  the  use  of  iron  in  struc- 
tui-es  intended  to  bear  heavy  weights. 

THE  commissioners'  REPORT. 

Tlie  leading  points  of  the  Report  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Present  rules  for  proportioning  the  load 

of  girders  to  their  breaking  weights. 

"  The  dimensions  of  cast-iron  girders  in- 
tended for  sustaining  stationary  loads,  snch 
as  water-tanks  and  floors,  are  usually  so 
proportioned  that  their  breaking  weight 
shall  be  three  times  as  great  as  the  load 
they  are  expected  to  cany,  or  in  some  cases 
four  or  five  times  as  great.  But  when  the 
gu'ders  are  mtended  for  railway  bridges,  and 
therefore  subject  to  much  concussion  and 
vibration,  greater  strength  is  given  to  them 
by  altering  the  above  proportions,  and 
making  the  breaking  weight /?-omi  six  to  fen 
times  as  great  as  the  load,  accorcUng  to  the 
practice  of  different  engineers.  On  the  other 
liand,  some  consider  that  one-third  of  the 
breaking  weight  is  as  safe  a  load  m  the  lat- 
ter case  as  in  the  former."* 

2.  Nature  of  former  experime7its,  and  of 
those  now  required,  and  questions  to  be 
examined. 

"  Tlie  poportions  and  forms  at  present 
employed  for  iron  structures  have  been  gen- 
erally derived  from  numerous  and  careful 
experiments,  made  by  subjecting  bars  of 
wrought  or  cast-iron  of  different  forms  to  the 
action  of  weights,  and  thence  determining 

*  The  variation  of  the  proportion  of  hreaking 
weight  to  load  adopted — viz.,  from  three  times  to  ten 
limes,  is  truly  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  absence  of 
well-established  principles.  Any  "common-sense" 
and  non-professional  person,  required  to  select  be- 
tween these  two  limits,  would,  in  all  probability, 
forego  all  further  reasoning  and  experiment,  by 
"striking  the  average,"  and  to  this  identical  result, 
or  very  near  it,  the  scientific  labors  of  the  Commis- 
sioners will  presently  appear  to  have  led  them. 
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by  theory  and  calculation  such  principles 
and  rules  as  would  enable  these  results  to 
be  extended  and  apphed  to  such  larger 
structui'es  and  loads  as  are  required  iu 
practice.  But  the  experiments  were  made 
by  dead  pressure,  and  only  apply,  therefore, 
to  the  action  of  weights  at  rest.  On  the 
contrary,  from  the  nature  of  the  railway 
system,  the  structures  employed  therein  are 
necessarily  exposed  to  concussions,  vibra- 
tions, torsions,  and  momentary  pressures  of 
enormous  magnitude,  produced  by  the  rapid 
and  repeated  passage  of  heavy  trains.  It 
soon  appeared,  in  the  com-se  of  the  inquiry, 
that  the  effects  of  hea^y  bodies  moving  with 
great  velocity  upon  structures,  had  never 
been  made  the  subject  of  direct  scientific 
investigation ;  and  as  it  also  appeared  that, 
m  the  opinion  of  practical  and  scientific  en- 
gineers, such  an  inquiry  was  highly  desira- 
ble, the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  was  • 
eai'ly  directed  to  the  devising  of  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  this  matter." 

The  Commissioners  accordingly  proposed 
to  examine  the  questions  involved  in  the  in- 
quiry imder  the  two  following  heads — viz., 

"  1.  Whether  the  substance  of  metal  which 
has  been  exposed  for  a  long  period  to  per- 
cussions and  vibrations  undergoes  any  change 
m  the  arrangements  of  its  particles  by  wliich 
it  becomes  weakened  ?     And, 

"  2.  What  are  the  mechanical  effects  of 
percussions  and  the  passage  of  heavy  bodies 
in  deflecting  and  fractm-mg  the  bars  and 
beams  upon  wliich  they  are  made  to  act  ?" 

Upon  the  first  of  these  questions  the 
Commissioners  cite  observations  and  conjec- 
tiures  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Many  curious  facts  ehcited  in  evi-' 
dence  show,  that  pieces  of  wrouglit  iron 
which  have  been  exposed  to  vibration, 
such  as  the  axles  of  railway  carriages,  the 
chains  of  cranes,  &c.,  employed  in  raising 
hesxvj  weights,  frequeutlv  break  after  long 
use,  and  exliibit  a  peculiar  crystalline  frac- 
ture and  loss  of  tenacity,  wliich  is  con- 
sidered by  some  engineers  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  gradual  change  produced  in  the 
internal  structure  of  the  metal  by  the  vibra- 
tions. In  confii-mation  of  tliis,  various  facts 
are  adduced,  as,  for  instance,  that  if  a  piece 
of  good  fibrous  iron  have  the  thread  of  a 
screw  cut  upon  one  end  of  it  by  the  usual 
process  of  tapping,  wliich  is  always  accom- 
panied by  much  \'ibratory  action,  and  if  the 
bar  be  then  broken  across,  it  will  be  foimd 
that  the  tapped  part  is  a  good  deal  more 
crystalline  than  the  fither  portion  of  the  bar. 
Others  contend  that  tliis  pecuhar  structm'e 


is  the  result  of  an  original  fault  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  and  deny  this  effect  of 
vibration  altogether ;  wliilst  some  allege  tliat 
the  crystalline  structure  can  be  imparted 
to  fibrous  hon  iu  various  ways,  as,  by  repeat- 
edly heating  a  bar  red-hot,  and  plunging  it 
into  cold  water,  or  by  continuaUy  hammer- 
ing it,  when  cold,  for  half  an  hom*  or  more. 
One  witness*  tliinks  the  various  appearances 
of  the  fiacture  depend  much  upon  the  mode 
m  wliich  the  iron  is  broken.  The  same  piece 
of  iron  may  be  made  to  exhibit  a  fibrous 
fracture  when  broken  by  a  slow  heavy  blow, 
and  a  crystalline  fracture  when  broken  by  a 
sharj)  short  blow.  Temperatm-e  alone  has 
also  a  decided  effect  upon  the  fractm-e ;  iron 
broken  in  a  cold  state  shows  a  more  crystal- 
line fracture  than  the  same  u'on  warmed  a 
little.  The  same  effects  are  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  extended  to  cast  iron." 

Tlie  Commissioners  "  endeavored  to  ex- 
amine this  question  experimentally  in  vari- 
ous ways,"  wluch  they  report  as  foUows :  — 

"  A  bar  of  cast-u-on,  tlu'ee  inches  square, 
was  placed  on  supports  about  14  feet  asun- 
der. A  heavy  ball  was  suspended  by  a 
wire  18  feet  long  from  the  roof,  so  as  to 
touch  the  centre  of  the  side  of  tlie  bar.  By 
drawing  this  ball  out  of  the  vertical  position 
at  light  angles  to  the  length  of  the  bar,  m 
the  manner  of  a  pendulum,  to  any  required 
distance,  and  suddenly  releasing  it,  it  could 
be  made  to  strike  a  horizontal  blow  upon 
the  bar,  the  magnitude  of  which  (i.  e.  the 
blow)  could  be  adjusted  at  pleasure,  either 
by  varying  the  size  of  the  ball  or  the  distance 
from  which  it  was  released.  Various  bars 
(some  of  smaller  size  than  the  above)  were 
subjected,  by  means  of  this  apparatus,  to 
successions  of  blows,  numbering  in  most 
cases  as  many  as  4000,  the  magnitude  of 
the  blow  in  each  set  of  experiments  being 
made  gi'eater  or  smaller  as  occasion  required. 
The  general  result  obtained  was,  that  when 
the  blow  was  powerful  enough  to  bend  the 
bars  through  one-half  of  their  ultimate  de- 
fection (that  is  to  say,  the  deflection  which 
corresponds  to  then-  fracture  by  dead  pres- 
sure), no  bar  was  able  to  withstand  4000 
such  blows  in  succession ;  but  aU  the  bars 
(when  sound)  resisted  the  effects  of  4000 
blows,  eacli  bendiu?  them  tlirough  one-third 
of  their  ultuiiate  deflection. 

"  Other  cast-iron  bars,  of  similar  dimen- 
sions, were  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  re- 
vohong  cam,  driven  by  a  steam-engine.  By 
this  they  were  quickly  depressed  in  the 
centre,  and  allowed  to  restore  themselves, 
the  process  being  continued  to  the  extent 
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even,  in  some  eases,  of  a  himtlred  thousand 
successive  periodic  depressions  for  each  bar, 
and  at  Hie  rate  of  about  foui"  per  minute. 
Another  contrivance  was  tried,  by  wLiich  the 
■whole  bar  was  also  dui'ing  the  depression 
thro^vn  into  a  violent  tremor.  The  results 
of  these  experunents  were,  that  wheti  the 
depression  was  equal  to  one-third  of  the  ulti- 
mate dcjlection,  the  bars  were  not  weakened. 
This  was  ascertained  by  breaking  them  in  the 
usual  manner  with  stationary  loads  in  the 
centre.  When,  however,  the  depressions  pro- 
duced by  the  machine  were  made  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  ultimate  defection,  the  bars 
were  actually  broken  by  less  than  nine  hun- 
dred depressions.  Tliis  result  corresponds 
with  and  confirms  the  former. 

"  By  other  macliinery,  a  weight  equal  to 
half  of  the  breaking  weight  was  slowly  and 
continually  dragged  backwards  and  forwards 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  bar  of  similar 
dimensions  to  the  above.  A  sound  bar  was 
not  apparently  weakened  by  ninety-six  thou- 
sand transits  of  the  weight." 

From  these  observations,  the  Commission- 
ers proceed  to  deduce  as  follows : — 

"  It  may  on  the  whole,  therefore,  be  said, 
that  as  far  as  the  effects  of  reiterated  flexm-e 
are  concerned,  cast-ii'on  beams  should  be  so 
proportioned  as  scarcely  to  suffer  a  deflec- 
tion of  one-third  of  their  ultimate  deflection. 
And  as  it  will  presently  appear  that  the  de- 
flection produced  by  a  given  load,  if  laid  on 
the  beam  at  rest,  is  hable  to  be  considerably 
mcreased  by  the  effect  of  percussion,  as  well 
as  by  motion  imparted  to  the  load,  it  follows, 
that  to  allow  the  greatest  load  to  be  one-sixth 
of  the  breaking  weight  is  hardly  a  sufficient 
li^nit  for  safety,  even  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  beam  is  perfectly  sound." 

The  practical  truth  of  the  approximate 
rule  thus  derived  will  evidently  depend,  not 
only  on  the  correctness  of  the  experiments, 
which  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  also  on 
the  correspondence  of  the  several  conditions 
imdcr  winch  they  were  made,  with  those 
affecting  the  structm-es  referred  to ;  and 
since  the  appUcation  of  the  nUe  would  im- 
pose a  large  increase  of  section  in  girders 
designed  to  support  railway  bridges,  every 
item  of  the  data  upon  which  it  is  founded 
claims  the  scrutiny  of  the  inquirer. 

The  Report  proceeds  to  state,  that 

"  In  wrought-iron  bars  no  very  perceptible 
effect  was  produced  l)y  1(),0()()  succcessive 
deflections  by  means  df  n  rc^vulving  cam, 
each  deflection  being  due  to  half  the  weight 


which,  when  applied  statically,  produced  a 
large  permiuient  flexm'e." 

2'he  mechanical  effects  of  percussions  and 
moving  weights  tipon  beams. 

"  To  ascertain  these  effects  a  great  num- 
ber of  experiments  have  been  made  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  from  these  it  appears 
that  bars  of  cast-iron,  of  the  same  length  and 
weight,  struck  horizontally  by  the  same  baU 
(by  means  of  the  apparatus  before  described 
for  long-continued  impact),  offer  the  same 
resistance  to  impact,  whatever  be  the  form  of 
their  transverse  section,  provided  the  sectional 
area  be  the  same.  Thus,  a  bar,  6  X  li  inches 
in  section,  placed  on  supports  about  14  feet 
asunder,  required  the  same  magnitude  of 
bloiv  to  break  it  in  the  middle,  whether  it 
tvas  struck  on  the  broad  side  or  the  narrow 
one,  and  similar  blows  were  required  to 
break  a  bar  of  the  same  length,  the  section 
of  which  was  a  square  of  tlu'ee  inches,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  same  sectional  area  and 
weight  as  the  first.* 

"  From  another  course  of  experiments 
made  with  the  same  apparatus,  it  appeared, 
among  other  results,  that  the  deflections  of 
wrought-iron  bars  were  nearly  as  the  velo- 
city of  impact. 

"  By  another  set  of  experiments,  it  was 
found  that  beams  of  cast-iron,  loaded  to  a 
certain  degree  ivith  weights  spread  over  their 
ti'hole  length,  and  so  attached  to  thetn  as 
not  to  prevent  the  flexure  of  the  bar,  resisted 
greater  impacts  from  the  .same  body  falling 
on  them,  than  when  the  beams  were  unloaded, 
in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one 

"  Another  series  of  experiments  were  made 
to  compare  the  mechanical  effect  produced 
by  weights  passing  with  more  or  less  velo- 
city over  bridges,  ^\^th  their  effect  when 
placed  at  rest  upon  them.  The  general  re- 
sult thus  obtained  was,  that  the  deflection 
produced  by  a  load  passing  along  a  bar  was 
greater  than  that  produced  by  placuig  the 
same  load  at  rest  upon  the  middle  of  the 
bar,  and  that  this  deflection  ivas  increased 
ivhen  the  velocity  tvas  increased.  Thus,  for 
example,  when  the  experimental  carnage, 
loaded  to  1120  pounds,  was  placed  at  rest 
upon  a  pair  of  cast-iron  bars,  9  feet  long,  4 
inches  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  it 
produced  a  deflection  of  six-tenths  of  an  mch  ; 
but  when  the  carriage  was  caused  to  pass 
over  the  bars  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour,  the  deflection  was  increased  to  eight- 
tentlis,  and  continued  to  mcrease  as  the  ve- 
locity was  mcreased,  so  that,  at  thirty  miles 

*  These  startling  result.^,  which  seem  to  belie  all 
previously  held  principles  upon  the  subject,  cannot 
fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  inquirer. 
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per  hour,  the  deflection  became  an  inch  and 
a  half ;  that  is,  more  than  tlouble  the  statical 
deflection. 

'•  Since  the  velocity  so  greatly  increases 
the  eftect  of  a  given  load  in  deflectuig  the 
bars,  it  follows  that  a  much  less  load  \\dll 
Ijreak  the  bar  when  it  passes  over  it,  than 
when  it  is  placed  at  rest  upon  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  example  above  selected,  a 
weight  of  4150  pounds  is  requii-ed  to  break 
the  bars  if  applied  at  rest  upon  their  cen- 
tres ;  but  a  weight  of  1*7*78  pounds  is  sufli- 
cient  to  produce  fracture  if  passed  over  them 
at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour. 

"  It  also  appeared  that  when  motion  was 
given  to  the  load,  the  points  of  greatest  de- 
flection, and,  still  more,  of  the  greatest  strains, 
did  not  remain  in  the  centre  of  the  bars,  but 
were  removed  nearer  to  the  remote  extremi- 
ty of  the  bar.  The  bars,  when  broken  by  a 
travelling  load,  were  always  fractured  at 
points  beyond  their  centres,  and  often  broken 
into  fom-  or  five  pieces,  thus  indicating  the 
great  and  unusual  strains  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to." 

The  Conunissioners  endeavored  to  dis- 
cover the  laws  which  connect  these  results 
with  each  other  and  with  practice,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  small  and  delicate  apparatus 
was  constructed  to  examine  the  phenomena 
in  their  simplest  form — viz., 

"  In  the  case  of  a  single  weight  traversing 
a  light  elastic  bar ;  for  the  weight,  in  its 
passage  along  the  bar,  deflects  it,  and  thus 
the  path,  or  trajectory  of  the  centre  of  the 
weight,  mstead  of  being  a  horizontal  straight 
line,  as  it  would  be  if  tbe  bar  were  perfectly 
rigid,  becomes  a  curve,  the  form  of  which 
depends  upon  the  relation  between  the 
length,  elasticity,  and  inertia  of  the  bar,  the 
magnitude  of  the  weight,  and  the  velocity 
unparted  to  it.  If  the  form  of  tliis  curve 
could  be  perfectly  determined  in  aU  cases, 
the  eS"ects  of  travelling  loads  npon  bars 
would  be  known ;  but  unfortunately  the 
problem  in  question  is  so  intricate,  that  its 
complete  mathematical  solution  appears  to 
be  beyond  the  present  powers  of  analysis, 
except  in  the  simplest  and  most  elementary 
case — viz.,  that  in  which  the  load  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  press  upon  the  bar  with  one 
pomt  of  contact  only,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
load  is  considered  as  a  heavy  moving  point. 
In  practice,  on  the  contrary,  a  single  four- 
wheeled  carnage  touches  each  rail  or  girder 
in  two  points,  and  a  six-wheeled  engine  with 
its  tender  has  five  or  six  points  in  contact  on 
each  side.  Tills  greatly  compUcates  the 
problem. 

"  The  small  apparatus  here  referred  to,  is 


so  an-anged  as  to  comply  with  the  simple 
conchtion,  that  the  load  shall  press  upon  one 
point  only  of  the  bar,  and  is  also  furnished 
with  a  contrivance  by  wliich  the  eff'ects  of 
various  proportions  of  the  mass  of  the  bar  to 
that  of  the  load  can  be  examined.  From 
the  nature  of  the  problem,  it  is  convenient 
to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  forms  of 
the  trajectories  that  are  described,  and  the 
corresponding  deflections  of  the  bar,  when 
the  mass  of  the  bar  is  exceedingly  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  load.  Having 
obtained  these,  under  difi'erent  relations  of 
the  length  of  the  bridge,  its  statical  deflec- 
tion, and  the  velocity  of  the  passing  load, 
the  Commissioners  desired  to  investigate,  in 
addition,  the  effect  which  a  greater  propor- 
tional mass  of  the  bar  or  bridge  has  upon 
the  deflections.  In  order  to  produce  ap- 
preciable deflections  in  the  experiments,  the 
ratio  of  the  load  to  the  inertia  of  the  bearing 
bar  was  necessarily  far  greater  than  any 
that  actually  occurs  in  the  loading  of  rail- 
way bridges,  and  in  these  enforced  condi- 
tions of  the  experiments,  and  the  subsequent 
reduction  of  the  results,  we  have  two  possible 
sources  of  errors  that  may  seriously  invah- 
date  the  character  of  the  theory.  Tliis  diffi- 
culty is  candidly  stated  by  the  Commissioners, 
in  whose  experiments  the  weight  of  the  load 
was  from  thi-ee  to  ten  times  that  of  the  bar : 
whereas,  m  actual  bridges  of  about  40  feet 
span,  the  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  the  weight  of  that 
half  of  the  bridge  over  which  it  passes, 
and  in  large  bridges  the  weight  of  the  load 
is  much  less  than  that  of  the  bridge.  The 
Commissioners  consider  that  their  experi- 
ments have  established  the  fact,  that  an  in- 
crease of  velocity  given  to  any  given  load 
causes  an  increase  in  the  deflection  of  the 
supporting  girder ;  and  further,  that  the  ratio 
of  this  increase  of  deflection  to  the  statical 
deflection*  of  the  girder,  diminishes,  while 
the  length  of  the  girder  is  increased. 

"  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  inves- 
tigate the  laws  of  these  phenomena ;  and  to 
carry  on  also  experiments  directed  to  the 
express  object  of  elucidating  the  theory,  and 
tracing  its  connection  with  practice.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  phenomena  in  question 
exhibit  themselves  in  a  highly  developed 
state  when  the  apparatus  is  on  a  small  scale, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  large  di- 
mensions of  real  bridges,  their  effects  are  so 
greatly  dimiyiished  as  to  be  comparatively  of 
little  importance,  except  in  the  cases  of  short 
and  iveak  bridges  traversed  with  excessive 
velocities.    The  theoretical  and  experimental 

■  By  "  statical  deflection,"  is  meant  "  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  load  set  at  rest  on  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bridge." 
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investigation  will,  however  imperfect,  serve 
to  show  that  such  a  diminution  of  effect,  in 
passing  from  the  small  scale  to  the  large,  is 
completely  accoimted  for." 

To  be  comiiiued. 

History  of  Propellers  and  Steam  Naviga- 
tion.     By    Robert    Macfarlane,    C.    E. 
(New-York:  G.  P.  Putnam.     1851.) 
This  will  be  found  a  useful  httle  book, 
and  without  doubt  a  con-ect   sketch  of  the 
liistory  of  steam  navigation.     The  succes- 
sive steps  from  the  original  paddles  to  the 
various  wheels  and  propellers  now  or  lately 
in  use,  are  exliibited  with  the  aid  of  illus- 
trations. 

We  could  wish  the  style  of  the  latter 
more  worthy  the  research  and  aim  of  the 
author,  which  is  less  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing a  minute  history,  than  to  benefit  in- 
ventors and  others,  who,  ignorant  of  what 
has  been  done  in  this  line,  are  continually 
reinventing  what  has  been  akeady  tried,  and 
found  inefficient. 

Next  to  perpetual  motion,  there  is  no  field 
in  wliich  ignorance  has  struggled  more  man- 
fully to  subvert  the  laws  of  matter,  than  in 
this  of  steam  navigation.  A  moiety  of  the 
time  consumed  in  devising  new  forms,  if  ex- 
pended in  mvestigatmg  the  principles  of 
those  akeady  in  use,  would  confer  incalcula- 
bly more  benefit  on  the  individual  and  upon 
society. 

A  more  extended  work  on  the  subject  is 
needed,  to  which  we  trust  this  will  prepare 
the  way. 

PATENTS. 

American  Patents. 

We  purpose,  under  this  head,  to  give,  besides  a 
list  of  the  patents  issued  during  the  month  previous, 
an  exhibit  of  the  claim  embodied  in  the  specification 
of  such  patents  as  promise  to  be  of  general  interest. 
This  will  commence  with  the  patents  issued  1st 
January,  IS.'il,  and  be  continued  monthly. 

List  of  Enr/llsh  Patents  issued  during  the 
Month,  from  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  24,  1850. 
•lames   Hamilton,  of   London,   engineer,   for  im- 
provements in  machinery  for  sawing,  boring,  ;md 
shaping  wood.    September  28;  six  months, 

Charles  Harratt,  of  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  merchant,  for  improvements  in  rolling  iron. 
September  28;  six  months. 


Joseph  Burch,  of  Craig  Works,  Chester,  printer, 
for  improvemenis  in  printing  terry  and  pile  carpets, 
woollen,  silk,  and  other  materials.  September  28] 
six  months. 

Joseph  Crossley,  of  Halifax,  carpet-manufacturer ; 
George  Collier,  of  the  same  place,  mechanic;  and 
James  Hudson,  of  Littleborough,  printer,  for  im- 
provements in  printing  yarns  for,  and  in  weaving 
carpets  and  other  fabrics.  September  28 ;  six 
months. 

Cyprien  Theodore  Tissereau,  of  Paris,  France, 
gentleman,  for  certain  improvements  in  hydraulic 
clocks.     October  3  ;  six  months. 

Jean  Pierre  Paul  Amberger,  of  Paris,  France, 
civil  engineer,  for  certain  improvemenis  in  the  ap- 
plication of  magnetic  power  for  moving  and  stop- 
ping carriages,  for  giving  adhei'ence  to  wheels  upon 
rails,  and  also  for  transmitting  motion.  October  3; 
six  months. 

William  Tudor  Mabley,  of  Manchester,  patent 
agent,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap.  (Being  a  communication.)  October  3; 
six  months. 

William  Boggett,  of  St.  Martin's-lane,  Middlesex, 
gentleman,  and  William  Smith,  of  Margaret-street, 
in  the  said  county,  engineer,  for  improvements  in 
producing  and  applying  heat,  and  in  engines  to  be 
worked  by  steam  or  othej:  elastic  fluid,  which  en- 
gines are  also  applicable  as  pumps.  October  3; 
six  months. 

Julian  Bernard,  of  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow, 
artist,  for  improvements  in  pneumatic  springs,  buf- 
fers, pumps,  and  stuffing-boxes.  October  3;  six 
months. 

Charles  Bury,  of  Salford,  Lancaster,  manager,  for 
certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  preparing  and  spinning,  doubling  or  twisting 
silk  waste,  cotton,  wool,  flax,  or  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances.    October  10  ;  six  months. 

Charles  Bury,  of  Salford,  Lancaster,  manager,  for 
certain  improvemenis  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  cleaning,  spinning,  doubling,  and  throwing  raw 
silk.    October  10;  six  months. 

Robert  Beart,  ol  Godmanchester,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles.  Oc- 
tober 10;  si.x  months. 

John  Scoit  Russell,  of  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  or  vessels  propelled  by  paddle-wheels, 
with  a  view  to  better  arming  the  same.  October  10 ; 
SIX  months. 

William  Wood,  of  Over  Darwin,  Lancashire, 
carpet  manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpets  and  other  fabrics.  October 
10 ;  six  months. 

William  Francis  Fernihough,  of  London,  engi- 
neer, for  improvements  in  locomotive  and  other 
steam  engines,  and  improvements  in  obtaining  mo- 
tive power.     October  10;  six  months. 

Whiting  Hayden,  of  Windham,  Connecticut, 
United  States  of  Ainenca,  for  an  improved  regula- 
tor or  apparatus  for  regulating  the  draught  of  the 
eliver  on  the  machine,  termed  the  ■'  drawing  frame." 
October  10  ;  six  months. 

Ardolf  Frederick  Gurlt,  of  Manchester,  gentle- 
man, for  an  improved  method  of  extracting  silver 
from  argentiferous  minerals.  October  10 ;  six 
months 

William  Henry  Ritchie,  of  Kennington.  Surrey, 
gentleman,  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery, 
for  preparing  and  canling  fibrous  substances.  (Being 
a  communicalicn.)     October  10;  six  months. 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  en- 
gineer, for  improvements  in  manulacturing  yarns. 
(Being  a  communication.)    October  10,  six  months. 

James  Hamilton  Browne,  of  the  Reform  Club, 
Pall  Mall,  E«|.,  lor  improvements  in  the  separation 
and  disinfection  of  fecal  matters,  and  in  the  appara- 
tus employed  therein.  (Being  a  communication.) 
October  10  ;  six  months. 

George  Michiels,  of  London,  gent.,  for  improve- 
ments in  treating  and  preparing  potatoes  ibr  seed. 
(Being  a  communication  )    October  17  ;  six  months. 

John  Fowler,  juiir.,  of  Melksham,  Wilts,  engineer, 
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for  improvements  in  steam  engines  in  raising  and 
(orcing  fluids  in  irrigating  and  draining  land,  and  in 
machinery  for  cutting  wood  for  drain  pipes  and 
other  uses.    October  17 ;  six  months. 

Daniel  Trowers  Shears,  of  Bankside,  Surrey,  cop- 
per merchant,  for  improvements  in  ihe  manulacture 
and  refining  of  sugar.  (Being  a  communication.) 
Ociober  17  ;  six  months. 

John  Robert  Johnson,  of  Crawford-street,  chemi.st, 
lor  improvements  in  fixing  colors  on  fabrics  made  of 
cotton  aud  other  fibre.  (Being  a  communication.) 
October  17  ;  six  months. 

James  Henry  Baddeley,  of  Shelton,  Stafllird,  engi- 
neer and  designer,  for  improvements  in  the  nianu- 
faciure  of  ornamenial  articles  of  earthenware.  Oc- 
tober 17;  six  months. 

Thomas  Richards  Harding,  of  Lille,  France, 
manuficiurer,  for  iinprovements  in  machinery  for 
heckling  and  carding  flax  in  machinery,  for  cmnb- 
ing  and  drawing  wool  and  other  fibrous  materials, 
and  in  machinery  for  making  parts  of  such  machines, 
and  for  a  new  arrangement  of  the  steam  engine  f  )r 
driving  flax  and  woollen  mills,  which  arrangement 
is  also  applicable  to  other  purposes  where  motive 
power  is  required.     October  17  ;  six  months. 

Heniy  Bernoulli  Barlow,  of  Manchester,  consult- 
ing engineer,  for  improvements  in  spiiming  cotton 
and  other  fibrous  materials.  October  17 ;  six  months. 

James  Henry  Williams,  of  Birmingham,  manu- 
facturer, for  certain  improvements  in  the  manulac- 
ture of  buttons.     October  17;  six  months. 

James  Young,  of  Manchester,  manufacturing  che- 
mist, for  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
bituminous  mineral  substances,  and  in  obtaining 
products  therefrom.     October  17  ;  six  months. 

Jean  Louis  Pa.scal,  of  Moorgatestreet,  London, 
civil  engineer,  for  an  approved  apparatus  for  the 
cure  or  prevention  of  smoky  chimneys,  and  also  for 
the  ventilation  of  ships,  rooms,  and  buildings  in 
general.     October  24  ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Beale  Browne,  of  Hampen,  near  Ando- 


versford,  Gloucester,  gentleman,  for  improvements 
in  weaving  and  preparing  fibrous  materials,  and 
staining  or  printing  fabrics.  (Being  a  communica- 
tion.)   October  24;  six  months. 

Alexander  Dixson,  of  Abercorn  Foundry,  Paisley, 
for  improvements  in  moulding  iron  and  other  metals. 
October  24  ;  six  months. 

John  Mercer,  of  Oakenshaw,  within  Clayton-le- 
Moors,  Lancashire,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in 
the  preparation  of  cotton  and  other  fabrics  and 
fibrous  materials.     October  24  ;  sixmonths. 

John  Oliver  York,  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France, 
for  improvements  in  the  mode  or  manner  of  gene- 
rating steam  in  locomotive,  marine,  and  other  boilers. 
October  24  ;  six  months. 

John  Grant,  of  Hyde  Park-street,  Middlesex,  for 
improvements  in  heating  and  regulating  temperature. 
October  24  ;  six  months. 

Aaron  Rose,  of  Halesowen,  Worcester,  manufac- 
turer, for  a  certain  new  and  improved  method  or 
certain  new  ot  Unproved  methods  of  manufacturing 
twisted  gun  and  pistol  barrels.  October  24 ;  six 
months. 

Samuel  Jacobs,  of  Highgate,  Kendall,  Westmore- 
land, cabinet-maker,  for  certain  improvements  in 
printing  on  woollen,  cotton,  paper,  and  other  sub- 
stances, parts  of  which  improvements  are  applica- 
ble also  to  the  purposes  of  coloring,  shading,  tinting, 
or  varnishing  such  substances.  October  24 ;  six 
months. 

Bryan  Millington,  of  Brant  Broughton,  Lincoln, 
and  of  the  firm  of  Millington  ami  Suns,  of  Newark- 
upon-Trent,  Nottingham,  millers,  tor  improvements 
in  corn-cleaning  and  flour-dressing  machines.  Oc- 
tober 24  ;  six  months. 

Edward  Clarence  Shepard,  of  Parliament-street, 
Westminster,  gentleman,  for  certain  improvements 
in  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  suitable  lor  the  pro- 
duction of  motive  power,  of  heat,  and  of  light. 
(Being  a  communication. )  October 24;  sixmonths. 
— London  Mechanics'  Magazine. 


List  of  Articks  of  utility  registered  in  England  for  the  Month,  eztendijig  from  Sept.  26 

to  Oct.  23,  1850. 


Date  of  No.  in 

Regis-   the  Re-    Proprietors'  Names. 
tration.  gister. 


Subjects  of  Design. 


Sept.  26 

"  28 

2454 
2455 

Oct.  1 

2456 
2157 

2 

2458 
2459 
2460 

3 

4 

2461 
2462 

" 

2463 

" 

2464 

'• 

2465 
2466 

5 

2467 
2468 

7 

8 

t( 
11 

2469 
2470 
2471 
2472 
2473 

Joseph  Morris  &  Sons 
Hurst  and  Reynolds  . 

Thomas  Thompson    . 
George  Aldred  .     .     . 

Walter  Raymond 
Frederick  Clowes  .     . 
Samuel   .      Augustus 
Hayes 

Thomas  Key    .     .     . 
Clayton  Shuttleworth 
&  Co 

H.  Kilby  and  W.  Har- 
ris          

John  George  Taylor  . 

Allen  and  Moore  .    . 
Mortiboy  «fc  Herbert 


John  Cartwright    .     . 
George  Harrows  .    . 

George  Boulion      .    . 
Roger  Brown  .     .    . 
Elkington  <fc  Co.     .    . 
W.  Culverwell     .    . 
Fox,  Henderson  &  Co. 


Astwood,  Redditch Needle-case. 

Birmingham    .    .• Improved  fastening  for  stays,  and 

other  articles  of  dress. 

Commander,  Royal  Navy  .     ,     .  Safety-plug  for  boats  and  vessels. 

Primrose-sireet,  Bishopsgate  .  Plate  mortice  nut  for  a  looking- 
glass. 

Dalston Life  raft. 

Birmingham  Self  adjusting  vertebral  brace. 

Strand Apparatus    for    fractures   of    the 

lower  extremities. 
Charing-cross Regimental  cased  clarionet. 

Stamp  End  Works,  Lincoln  .  .  Combined  threshing,  shaking,  and 
riddling  machine. 

Cheltenham Portable  hot-house. 

Great  St.  Thomas  Apostle  .    .    .Self  securing     spring     for     pina, 

brooches,  and  ornaments. 

Birmingham Matchbox  lid 

Newman-street Clasp-fastener  for  bracelets,  chains, 

and  other  articles    of  jewelry 

and  dress. 
Newton-wood,  Chester  .  .  .  Steam-boiler. 
Old  Bond-street Railway  travelling-trunk — "The 

Panelasticon."  ' 

Great  Dover- street Safety  pin. 

Sheffield Magnetic  lightning  conductor. 

Birmingham Fountain. 

Charlotte-street,   Blackfriars-road  Portable  doestic.  vapor  bath. 
Birminsham ;    and  Spring  Gar- 
dens, London Luffer  for  a  ventilator. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Date  of  No.  in 
Regis-  the  Re- 
tration.  gister. 
Oct.     8    2474 

"    2475 


9  2476 

10  2477 


"     2478 
11    2479 


Proprietors'  Names. 

Miall,  Marshall  &  Co. 
William  Chapman 


William  Lowe 
Louis  Duireilh 


Morris  Gardiner     .    . 

John  Gray  and  Robert 

John  Keen     .    .     . 


John  Smith .... 
Thomas  Smith  Free- 
man   

Charles  Beinhaucr    . 
George  Rolle  and  Wil- 
liam Stacey   .    .     . 
16    2484    John  Nurse      .     .     . 


12    2480 
14    2481 


15    2482 
"     2483 


•'  2485 

17  3486 

18  2487 
18  2488 
18  2439 

21  2490 

22  2491 

23  2492 


John  Raphael  Isaac  . 
Guslavus  Ed.  Beckers 
Cook  and  Williams  . 
Cook  and  Williams  . 
Susan  Walker  .  .  . 
William  Towns,  B.  A. 
John  Scholl  .  .  . 
George  Mosley  .    .     . 


Addresses.  Subjects  of  Design. 

Ingram-court,  Fenchurch-street    .  Duplex  flanged  pipe  joints. 

Johnson-street,   Clonmel,   Tippe- 

rary Grain  crusher,  and  regulating  feed, 

for  facilitating  the  grinding  ol 
meal  and  flour. 

Birmingham Bolt. 

Wellington-street,  Strand  .  .  .  Plantoform  or  instrument  for  mea 
suring  the  feet  of  horses  for  fa- 
cilitating shoeing. 

Ashill Lever  spring-drop. 

Liverpool Anti  -  vibration    elastic    compass 

disc. 
Uxbridge Revolving  sifter. 

Fenchurch-street Safety  pocket  for  waistcoats. 

Hamburg Economical  registered  stove. 

Bradford Perforated  ventilating  valve  cover 

Crawford-street The  cabriolet  or  curricle  Brough 

am,  with  self-acting  step-piece 
Castle-street,  Liverpool     .     .     .     Cork  or  stopper. 
The  Railway  Station,  Paddington  Self-acting  sliding  stop. 
Prince's-street,  Hanover- square  .  Respirator  stock  or  tie. 
Prince's-street,  Hanover-square  .  Face  and  chest  protector. 
Tyc  Grove,  Hersham,  Surrey    .     A  partinetie. 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge    .  Spirit  meter. 
Berwick-street,  Oxford-street     .    Smoke  consumer  for  gas-burners. 
John's-place,  Grange-road  .    .     .  Safety  pin. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondents  will  understand  very  readily  the 
value  to  us  of  their  names  and  addresses.  Il'  they 
desire  their  contributions  to  appear  without  their 
signatures,  they  have  but  to  express  it ;  but,  as  an 
earnest  of  their  good  faith,  and  that  we  may  know 
to  whom  we  are  really  indebted,  we  must  request 
that  their  real  signatures  accompany  their  commu- 
nications. And  "  Carick  "  is  especially  informed, 
that  his  contributions  would  not  be  the  less  valuable 
were  his  real  name  appended  to  them,  precisely  as 
many  a  bank-note  is  taken  to  be  genuine  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  handwriting  of  the  cashier.  He  is 
also  informed  that  his  article  on  "  Finance "  was 
read  with  interest,  but  is  considered  as  unsuited  to 
the  character  of  this  publication.    We  hope  to  hear 

from  him  again,  however. "  Sit  lux  "  is  advised 

that  the  subject  is  one  in  which  we  (both  public  and 
Editors)  have  too  long  groped  in  more  than  Egyptian 

darkness— if  there  be  light  in  him,  let  it  appear. 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  "  W.  S"  we  would  re- 
mark, that  quite  a  sharp  discussion  has  arisen  out  of 
this  matter,  and,  as  is  u.sual  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  true  merits  of  the  question  have  been 
lost  sight  of,  in  the  personal  feeling  engendered  by 
the  controversy.  Mr.  Fuirbairn  has  published  two 
vols.  Mr.  Thomas  Fairbairn  has  also  published 
under  tlie  title  of  "Truth  and  Tubes."  Edwin 
Clark  has  published  two  large  volumes  of  the  Con- 
way and  Biitiinnia  liridges,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, with  lnli'i  plates,  and  many  others  have 
written  and  pulilislicil  with  a  view  to  the  settlement 
of  this  much  disputed  question.  The  articles  on 
this  subject,  published  in  the  later  numbers  of  the 
London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  are  well  worth  read- 
ing ;  likewise  an  article  in  the  October  No.  of  the 
North  British  Review ;  and  although  Punch  is 
not  usually  considered  a  standard  in  mechanical 
matters,  we  quote  from  a  late  number  to  the  etiect, 
that  "  Mr.  Stephenson  must  henceforth  be  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  of  engineers,  as,  whatever 
difficulties    others     may   have     had  to  encounter, 

no    one  ever  passed  over  so  Menai  Straits." 

"A.  W.  C."  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  admiral  is  no  authority  in  this  matter.  Were 
the  question  a  purely  nautical  one,  or  one  ap- 
proaching the  science  of  hydraulics  no  nearer  than 


the  determination  of  the  value  of  two-water  grog, 
we  should  say  his  opinions  might  be  entitled  to  some 
weight,  but  in  no  other  branch  of  hydraulics  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  would  it  be  safe  to  rely  on 
his  judgment.  His  friend,  who  aided  in  the  capture 
of  the  32-pounder,  evinced  full  as  much  nautical 
skill  as  the  admiral,  and  we  should  judge  that  if  his 
opinion  had  been  given  on  this  matter,  it  would  be 
entitled  to  consideration  as  coming  from  a  man  oi' 
evident  thought  as  well  as  action.  The  discussion 
of  the  question,  however,  can  scarcely  be  considered 

as  coming  within  the  scope  of  this  Magazine. 

"  R.  E.  X."  is  referred  to  Appletons'  Mechanical 
Dictionary  for  the  process  of  manufacture.  Ger- 
man gun-barrels  are  considered  very  inferior  to  Eng- 
lish, and  even  to  our  own,  and  the  opinion  that  a 
curved  gun-barrel  will  shoot  in  a  curve,  is  erroneous, 
a  Major  of  ensineers  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.  The  "Student  in  Architecture"  asks  why 

it  is,  that  in  most  architectural  compositions  the 
elaborate  ornament  on  the  facade,  if  there  be  any, 
is  confined  usually  to  one  story,  and  not  carried 
throughout  the  front,  and  whether  there  exists  any 
authority  for  the  practice  in  the  writings  of  the 
masters  !  We  are  not  aware  of  any  precise  rules 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  A  painter  would  say. 
there  must  be  in  all  compositions  a  feature,  in 
which  all  others  under  the  same  view  are  subor- 
dinate. But  a  good  illustration  of  the  value  of  this 
rule  may  be  seen  in  a  glaring  violation  of  it  now  in 
process  of  construction  at  No.  57  Broadway,  where 
five  stories  of  carved  columns,  precisely  alike, 
totally  destroy  the  eflect  of  the  front  as  an  architec- 
tural composition.  And  in  general,  it  may  be  con 
sidered,  that  the  repetition  of  any  one  feature  in  a 
horizontal  line  pleases,  let  the  extent  of  front  be 
what  it  may  ;  but  this  same  feature,  repeated  in 
vertical  lines,  is  attended  invariably  with  a  loss  ol 
eflect.  We  are  not  prepared  to  give  the  reason  of 
this,  but  have  noticed  the  fact  repeatedly  ;  and  to 
such  an  extent  is  it  carried,  that  sometimes  a  feature 
vei-y  common  in  itself,  becomes,  by  the  horizontal 
repetition  merely,  imposing,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  eflfect  of  a  beautiful  ornament  is  destroyed 
by  its  repetition  in  vertical  lines. 
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MARINE    ENGINES    ON    THE    UPPER    DANUBE. 
From  the  Practical  Mechanics'  Journal. 


These  engines  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Hull,  of  IMunich,  and  fitted  in  a 
boat  on  the  Upper  Danube. 

As  tlie  superintendent  of  M.  Von  Maf- 
fei's  extensive  engine  \vorl<s  at  Hirscliau, 
near  Municli,  Mr.  Hall  has  had  several 
years'  practice  in  building  and  fitting  out 
steamers  for  the  shallow  and  rapid  Da- 
nube, and  the  present  design  will  show 
what  he  has  accomplished  against  the 
dilHculties  of  lack  of  water  and  rapidity 
of  current.  In  the  hot  season,  the  river 
has  not  above  18  inches  of  water  in  many 
places — so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
dniught  of  the  boat  is  inordinately  re- 
stricted, whilst  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  use  very  powerful  engines  to  overcome 
the  current  in  running  up  the  stream. 
The  engines  must,  therefore,  be  large  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  vessel, 
seeing  that  a  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour 
is  to  be  maintained  in  the  up  trip. 

In  1848,  when  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment ordered  another  steamer  for  this 
navigation,  Mr.  Hall,  after  some  conside- 
ration of  the  contradictory  exigencies  of 
the  case,  conceived  the  idea  of  construct- 
ing a  high-pressure  engine,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  ordinary  locomotive,  so  as  to 
economize  space,  stowage,  and  weight,  as 
much  as  possible.  As  this  idea  met  with 
the  approval  of  M.  Exter,  one  of  the  su- 
perintending government  engineers,  the 
boat  was  fitted  out  according  to  the  new 
plan  towards  the  end  of  the  season  of 
1848,  and  has  since  been  in  regular  em- 
ployment up  to  the  present  date.  She 
runs  between  Regensburg,  Ratisbon,  and 
Linz,  and  has  answered  sufficiently  well 
to  induce  the  government  to  order  three 
more  boats  of  similar  construction,  but 
still  smaller,  to  suit  the  shallower  water 
between  Regensburg  and  Ulni. 

Duririg  the  fitting-out  of  the  new 
steamer,  jMr.  Hall,  whilst  partly  regret- 
ting the  superseding  of  the  old  condens- 
ing engine,  began  to  consider  the  advan- 
tages likely  to  arise  from  the  combination 
of  the  higii-pressure  and  condensing  sys- 
tems in  one.  His  first  idea  was  to  make 
use  of  the  waste  steam  to  cause  a  blast 
for  a  steam  generator  through  the  blast- 
pipe  ;  and,  second,  to  condense  the  waste 
steam  which   the  atmosphere  prevented 


from  escaping.  The  original  design  was 
made  in  June,  1848,  and  was  carried  out 
in  M.  MafFei's  establishment,  under  the 
auspices  of  M.  Exter,  and  with  the  able 
professional  assistance  of  Mr.  Ashton, 
the  English  engineer  of  the  works.  The 
arrangement  is  very  fully  detailed  in 
our  three  plates.  Figure  1  is  a  side 
elevation  of  one  of  the  engines,  with 
boiler  and  paddle-wheel,  as  fitted  in  the 
vessel.  Figure  2  is  a  corresponding 
transverse  section  through  the  vessel, 
showing  both  engines,  with  various  parts 
in  section.  The  view  on  the  left  of  the 
centre  line  represents  sections  through 
the  paddle-box,  air-pump,  feed-pump, 
crank  .shaft  journals,  condenser  passage, 
and  the  barrel  of  the  boiler — the  cylinders 
not  being  shown.  On  the  right,  the  air- 
pump  and  paddle-wheel  are  in  elevation, 
the  cylinder  being  in  section  through  its 
exhaust  passage,  as  in  connection  with 
the  blast-pipe.  Figure  3  is  a  plan  of  the 
combined  engines,  one  being  in  hoiizontal 
section.  The  boiler  and  the  fire-box, 
A  B,  are  constructed  just  as  in  a  locomo- 
tive. At  c  c,  are  two  parallel  frames  of 
double-boiler  plate,  filled  in  with  timber, 
running  along  the  boiler,  and  riveted  fast 
to  it.  D  D,  are  two  similar  frames,  stand- 
ing up  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat;  and 
these  four  lines  of  framing  carry,  at  one 
end,  the  four  inner  journals  of  the  paddle- 
shaft,  and,  at  the  other,  the  pair  of  steam 
cylinders,  e  e.  The  steam  is  admitted  in 
tiie  usual  way  by  a  regulator  in  the  dome 
througli  the  pipe,  f,  to  the  steam-chest,  g. 
The  slide-valves  are  made  on  the  ingeni- 
ous principle  introduced  several  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Bodner  of  Manchester.  The  ex- 
pansion-vale spindle,  h,  has  a  right  and 
left  hand  screw  at  1 1,  each  screw  having 
a  plain  cut-off  slide,  commanding  the 
steam  ports,  j,  leading  into  the  .second 
steam-chest,  k,  and  fitted  with  piston- 
valves  worked  by  the  spindle,  l.  The 
cut-oft"  spindle,  h,  is  worked  by  the  out- 
side eccentric,  ivi,  the  rod  of  which  is 
linked  to  it  direct.  The  variation  in  the 
expansion  is  effected  by  the  light  shaft,  n, 
passing  alongside  the  engines  to  the  en- 
gineer's hand,  and  having  a  bevel  pinion, 
o,  gearing  with  a  similar  pinion,  p,  on  the 
transverse  shaft,  q,  passing  across  between 
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both  engines.  In  this  way  the  shaft,  n, 
commands  the  vnlves  of  both  engines 
tliroug-h  the  two  pairs  of  bevel  pinions,  r  r 
— the  result  of  turning  the  shaft,  n,  to  the 
right  or  left  being  to  expand  or  approxi- 
mate the  two  cut-off  slides  by  the  right 
and  left  screws,  and  thus  increase  or 
diminish  the  degree  of  expansion  with- 


out affecting  the  lead.  The  cylindrical, 
or  piston-valve  chest,  has  three  valves, 
s  T  and  u,  on  the  same  rod,  v;  and,  as 
represented  in  the  horizontal  section, 
plate  61,  the  engine  is  upon  its  bottom 
centre,  and  steam  is  entering  between 
the  valves,  u  and  t;  the  valve,  v,  being 
on  the  point  of  opening  to  admit  steam 
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to  the  cylinder — the  waste  steam  of  the 
preNious  stroke  having  escaped  by  the 
opening  cast  in  the  middle  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  through  similar  recesses  formed 
in  the  valve,  t,  into  the  blast-pipe,  \v. 
Now  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
valve,  u,  must  travel  downwards  until  its 
port  leading  into  the  cylinder  is  full  open; 
and,  as  the  whole  three  valves  are  on  one 
rod,  as  u  is  opening  to  admit  steam  to  the 
cylinder,  t  is  closing  the  communication 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  blast-pipe. 
So  soon  as  the  ports  to  the  blast-pipe — 
which  are  only  half  the  width  of  the  valve 
— are  closed,  the  other  valve,  s,  opens,  and 
the  remaining  vapor  escapes  through  the 
pipiis,  X,  cast  on  the  steam-chest,  to  the 
pipe,  Y,  leading  to  the  condenser,  z.  As 
the  expansion  at  each  stroke  commences 
at  the  face  of  the  cut-off  slides,  whatever 
amount  of  steam  may  be  in  the  piston- 
valve  chest  at  the  time  is  also  expanded.; 
therefore,  to  diminish  this  amount  as 
much  as  possible,  two  additional  pistons, 
s'  s',  are  fitted  upon  the  valve-rod,  for  the 
purpose  of  displacing  the  steam  which 
would  otherwise  collect  at  each  stroke  in 
the  valve-chest.  The  air-pump,  a,  is  of 
the  ordinary  construction :  it  is  bolted  on 
to  the  condenser,  and  is  worked  by  the 
same  eccentric  which  works  the  expansion 
valves.  The  piston  steam-slides,  s  T  and 
u,  are  worked  by  the  back  and  forward 
eccentrics,  6,  i,  through  the  reversing 
link,  c.  The  backward  eccentric  also 
works  the  feed-pump,  d — the  feed  being 
taken  from  the  hot  well,  whilst  the  re- 
mainder runs  to  waste  by  the  pipe,  e. 

The  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder 
when  the  piston  is  on  the  centre,  and  is 
allowed  to  escape  to  the  eduction-port  or 
blast-pipe  when  the  piston  is  Ijths  inch 
from  the  end  of  its  stroke.  The  valve,  s, 
opens  to  the  condenser  when  the  piston 
has  travelled  l^ths  inch  from  the  com- 
mencement of  its  stroke — the  full  length 
of  stroke  being  30  inches — so  that  the 
cylinder  is  open  to  the  condenser  when 
the  pi.ston  has  travelled  -J,th  of  its  stroke. 

At  /and  g,  two  cocks  are  placed  upon 
the  pipe,  y,  leading  to  the  condenser,  and 
these  cocks  are  so  arranged  that  when 
one  is  open,  the  other  is  shut.  The  in- 
jection-pipe, \  is  placed  between  the  air- 
pump  and  the  cocks,  /  and  g,  so  that  by 
reversing  the  latter  by  means  of  the  rods 
and  levers,  /c,  A',  the  engine  will  work 
with  the  condenser  or  without  it.    When 


working  without  the  condenser,  the  cylin- 
der is  open  to  the  atmosphere  throughout 
the  entire  stroke,  as  in  the  common  liigh- 
pressure  engine,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances the  pipe,  Z,  is  open  to  the  feed- 
pump for  the  boiler  supply.  The  pipe, 
m,  leads  to  a  small  steam  pump  not  seen 
in  the  drawing,  and  the  pipe,  ??,  conveys 
the  water  from  the  steam  pump  to  the 
boiler.     The  pipe,  o,  is  the  blow-off  pipe. 

As  this  plan  presents  many  novelties, 
it  was  Mr.  Hall's  intention  to  have  delay- 
ed making  it  known  until  further  experi- 
ence with  it  had  sliown  how  far  it  might 
be  improved  upon,  but  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Siemen's  paper  in  connection  Avith  a 
scheme  of  a  sunilar  nature,  has  induced 
him  to  submit  it  to  us  at  once.  That 
the  two  inventions  were  entirely  distinct, 
scarcely  admits  of  doubt ;  but  the  fact  of 
a  steamer  on  Mr.  Hall's  plan  being  at 
work  at  the  early  date  we  have  mention- 
ed, sets  at  rest  the  question  of  priority. 

The  more  extended  adoption  of  the 
new  arrangement  by  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment will  afford  good  opportunities  for 
testing  different  modifications  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  we  may  probably,  hereafter,  be 
in  a  position  to  state  the  behavior  of  the 
three  new  vessels  now  beinff  fitted  out. 


ON  ANHYDROUS  STEAM,  AND  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS.  BY  DR. 
HAYCRAFT,  GREENWICH. 

From  ihe  London  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

In  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine, 
Mr.  Frost,  of  New-York,  has  with  much 
talent  developed  his  views  on  dry  or 
anhydrous  steam,  which,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  having  its  own  atomic  consti- 
tution, he  denominates  stame.  He  has 
given  experiments  which  open  a  vast  field 
for  improvement,  and  his  conclusions  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  power  of  the  .steam 
engine  may  be  prodigiously  increased. 
Having,  about  twenty  years  since,  enter- 
tained nearly  the  same  views  as  Mr.  Frost, 
and  having  abundant  reason  to  modify 
them,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  an 
historical  detail  of  the  principal  facts  on 
which  tho.se  opinions  were  founded.  It 
will  be  at  least  advantageous  to  the  read- 
er, by  warning  him  of  those  en-ors  by 
which  I  have  been  misled,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  open  to  him  the  right  path  to 
improvement. 
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Being  induced  by  the  experiments  of 
Brougliton,  wlio  supposed  that  steam  was 
10,000  times  rarer  tlian  water,  and  also 
by  those  of  Desagulier,  who  put  it  down 
at  14,000,  I  experimented  by  weighing 
steam  in  a  copper  ball,  and  afterwards 
weighing  the  same  after  having  immersed 
it  in  boiling  oil  for  some  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  superheating  and  rarefying  the 
steam.  The  particulars  of  this  experi- 
ment I  need  not  detail,  as  it  is,  I  now 
perceive,  liable  to  the  same  objections  as 
Mr.  Frost's,  whicii  I  will  afterwards  ex- 
plain. The  result  was,  that  by  exposing 
steam  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  oil, 
its  specific  gravity  appeared  to  be  les- 
sened to  about  one-tenth ;  that  is,  it 
expanded  to  about  ten  times  its  former 
bulk. 

Encouraged  by  this  apparently  satis- 
factory experiment,  I  had  a  small  steam 
engine  constructed,  with  a  cylinder  of  4 
inches,  and  furnished  with  a  tubular  con- 
denser, by  which  I  could  measure  ex- 
actly the  quantity  of  steam  consumed. 
The  cylinder  was  furnished  with  a  jacket, 
which  was  supplied  by  a  small  higli-pres- 
sure  boiler. 

On  working  the  engine  with  ordinary 
steam,  it  required  8.5  revolutions  to  fill  a 
given  measure  with  the  condensed  steam  ; 
but  on  applying  steam  to  the  jacket  of 
about  500  lbs.  pressure,  it  required  920 
revolutions  to  fill  the  same  measure — the 
engine  in  botli  instances  carrying  the 
same  weight  on  the  paul.  In  this  expe- 
riment, which  was  often  repeated,  it  ap- 
peared that  dry  steam,  or  Mr.  Frost's 
stame,  is  ten  times  more  economical  than 
ordinary,  or  hydrated  steam. 

Having  succeeded  thus  far,  a  high- 
pressure  engine  was  erected,  with  a  9- 
inch  cylinder  and  3  feet  stroke  :  the  cyl- 
inder was  so  constructed  that  a  fire  could 
be  made  round  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  supply  steam  passed  through  tubes 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace  flues. 
The  engine  worked  very  well  for  some 
time,  and  with  sui prising  economy  of 
fuel ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  parts 
exposed  to  high  temperature  gave  way, 
and  the  engine  became  useless. 

Afterwards  I  had  a  small  engine,  with 
the  cylinder  immersed  in  a  mercury  bath, 
with  a  metallic  piston  ;  this  engine  also 
gave  great  satisfiction  for  a  time.  It 
however  occurred  to  me  one  day  to  make 
a  calculation  of  the  actual  workino-  of 


these  engines ;  and  I  found,  to  my  aston- 
ishment, that,  although  my  rarefied  steam 
or  '•  stame'''  had,  as  I  believed,  ten  times 
the  rarity  of  ordinary  steam,  yet  its  per- 
formance was  in  all  these  cases  about 
equal  to  what  it  should  be,  supposing  it 
to  iiave  the  rarity  ascribed  to  it  by  Watt 
— namely,  1728  times  greater  than  that 
of  water.  On  examining  this  subject 
carefully,  I  fortunately  recollected  the  re- 
markable admission  of  Watt,  that  in  his 
best  engines  there  was  a  consumption  of 
steam  double  of  what  was  required  by 
calculation.  We  have  here  two  remarka- 
ble facts  :  one  is,  that  a  large  engine,  of 
Watt's  best  construction,  consumes  twice 
as  much  steam  as  it  should  by  calcula- 
tion ;  and  the  second  is,  that  a  small  en- 
gine, carefully  made,  requires  ten  times 
as  much  as  is  sufficient  under  a  difi'erent 
management. 

This  must  be  explained  either  by  sup- 
posing there  is  some  waste  in  the  usual 
mode  of  operating  with  steam,  or  that, 
by  superheating  it,  there  is  an  absolute 
expansion  of  its  volume. 

To  settle  this  latter  point,  the  following 
experiment  was  made,  which,  though  per- 
formed many  years  since,  has  never  been 
published.  The  experiment  was  designed 
to  ascertain  the  density  of  steam,  but 
chiefly  to  determine  what  eflfect  a  super- 
heating of  it  would  produce. 

A  graduated  tube  was  filled  with  mer- 
cury, the  upper  end  being  closed,  and  the 
lower  immersed  in  a  basin  of  mercury. 
Oxygen  and  hydrogen  were  irttroduced 
in  the  proportions  which  constitute  wa- 
ter, to  a  certain  mark  which  was  noted. 
Two  coated  wires  being  introduced  at 
the  lower  end,  the  gases  were  detonated, 
and,  of  course,  reduced  to  water.  The 
whole  was  placed  in  an  oil  bath,  gradual- 
ly heated  to  210",  when  steam  was  form- 
ed filling  the  tube  to  a  point  marked. 
On  this,  a  calculation  was  made  which 
came  so  near  1728,  the  expansion  assign- 
ed by  Watt,  that  I  was  satisfied  of  its 
general  correctness.  Having  ascertained 
this  point,  I  proceeded  to  determine  the 
other,  wliich  to  me  was  of  the  greiitest 
importance,  namely,  how  far  an  addi- 
tional temperature  would  expand  the 
steam,  expecting  that,  at  all  events,  it 
would  have  as  much  effect  as  is  ascribed 
to  it  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Dalton,  namely, 
as  doubling  the  volume  for  every  480°. 
My  surprise  was  indeed  .great,  when   I 
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found  that  an  increase  of  10°  made  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  volume  of 
the  steam.  I  then  gradually  raised  the 
temperature  of  the  oil  bath  to  285°  with- 
out perceiving  the  least  expansion ;  in- 
deed, it  appeared  very  slightly  to  have 
contracted  its  bulk — arising,  I  suppose, 
from  the  expansion  of  the  glass  tube.  I 
did  not  raise  the  temperature  higher — 
my  ap])aratus,  unfortunately,  not  admit- 
ting of  it — and  I  was  completely  satisfied 
that  an  additional  temperature  of  75°  did 
not  expand  the  steam.  The  experiment 
was  several  times  repeated  with  the  same 
result. 

How  can  this  experiment  be  reconciled 
with  those  of  Mr.  Frost,  who  finds  that 
an  addition  of  4°  doubles  the  volume  of 
the  steam  ?      There  is  such   an   air  of 
candor   about   Mr.  Frost's    communica^ 
tions,  that  I  am  disposed  to  give   full 
credit  to  the  tacts  which  he  details ;  and 
the  only  way  I  can  think  of  to  reconcile 
the  discrepancy,  is  to  suppose  that  some 
mismanagement  has  taken   place  either 
in  his  experiments  or  mine.     On  exam- 
ining his  apparatus,   as   represented   in 
figs.  4  and  5,  page  25*2,  No.  1390,  and 
his   mode    of  using  it,  I   find   that  the 
whole  syphon  is  filled  with  water,  whicii, 
being  converted   into   steam   at  a   high 
temperature,   the   superabundant    water 
escaping,  is   thereby   filled   with   stame. 
The    syphon    being    then    hermetically 
sealed  up,  was  suffered  to  cool ; — an  en- 
gineer's vacuum,  as  he  aptly  terms  it,  is 
formed.     Now,  in  this  process  it  must  be  ' 
observed,  that  the  whole  interior  of  the 
syphon  must  be  covered  by  very  minute 
globules  of  water.     The  mercury  is  then 
introduced,  which  would  fill  the  syphon 
with  the  exception  of  these  minute  glo- 
bules, which  would  be  everywhere  inter- 
posed between  the  quicksilver  and  the 
inner  surfiice  of  the  tube.     Then,  on  ap- 
plying heat  at  the  boiling  point,  the  glo- 
bules of  water  at  the  upi)er  part  of  the 
syphon  only  are  converted  into  steam ; 
the   remainder  is  kept  in   the   aqueous 
form  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of  mer- 
cury incumbent  upon  it,  so  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  an  addition  of  4°  tempera- 
ture would  convert  some  of  the  globules 
of  water  into  steam  of  double  the  whole 
column.     The  other  instruments  used  by 
Mr.  Frost  are  still  more  complicated,  and 
I  fear  in  their  use  would  give  rise  to  the 
same  errors  ;  and,  as  all  the  experiments 


were  conducted  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner, the  results  would  be  similar  in  them 
all.  In  such  experiments  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  operate  in  perfectly 
dry  tubes. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  reprehen- 
sion of  tlie  mode  in  whicli  Mr.  Frost's 
experiments  were  conducted,  I  will  glad- 
ly take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  great  importance  of  the  experi- 
ments themselves,  and  of  the  relation 
of  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  fixed  oils  to 
minute  globules  of  water  exposed  to 
liigh  temperatures.  His  papers  deserve 
a  most  attentive  perusal,  especially  his 
remarks  on  boiler  explosions,  to  which 
we  shall  refer. 

We  shall  now  be  able  to  return  with 
advantage  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  small 
engine  spoken  of,  as  an  additional  tem- 
perature does  not  expand  the  steam,  and 
as  when  the  steam  was  superheated  the 
engine  consumed  only  the  quantity  thnt 
it  should  have  done  by  measurement,  it 
will  follow  tliat  the  same  engine,  when  it 
was  worked  with  ordinary  steam,  and 
consumed  ten  times  as  much  as  in  the 
former  case,  must  have  consumed  ten 
times  as  much  as  it  ought  to  have  done 
by  measurement.  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tion. What  occasions  the  loss  ?  The 
same  question  applies  to  the  other  case, 
namely.  What  occasions  the  loss  of  one- 
half  of  the  steam,  which,  we  have  seen, 
was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Watt  himself,  in 
his  best  engines?  It  has  been  stated 
that  Watt  ascribed  this  loss  to  unavoida- 
ble leakage  by  the  piston,  &c.;  but  on 
consultmg  several  engineers  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  appears  that  no  very  considerable 
loss  could  happen  from  this  cause,  as  he 
took  great  pains  in  the  finisliing  of  his 
cylinders  and  pistons.  It  also  appears 
that  he  had  at  least  a  suspicion  of  the 
true  cause,  which  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained :  namely,  a  cooling  which  takes 
place  within  the  cylinder.  The  evidence 
of  this  is,  that  he  took  great  prans  to  pre- 
vent it  by  clothing  the  working  cylinder 
with  non-conducting  substances,  and 
even  by  surrounding  it  with  steam  in  a 
jacket. 

While  conversing  with  my  brother  on 
this  subject,  he  remarked  that  he  thought 
the  cylinder  was  cooled  by  the  evapora- 
tion which  took  place  within  it  during 
the  time  of  the  vacuum,  as  the  interior 
surface  must  be  coverd  with  a  film  of 
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wiiter  every  time  the  steam  is  admitted. 
The  cause  of  the  evil  now  appeared 
quite  clear.  The  engine  at  first  starting 
is,  of  course,  colder  than  the  steam  :  it 
tliefefore  becomes  loaded  with  the  water  ; 
a  vacuum  is  made  in  the  cylinder;  the 
water  within  is  rapidly  converted  into 
steam  ;  it  derives  its  combined  caloric 
(1000°)  from  the  metal  of  the  cylinder 
and  piston  ;  these  are  cooled  down  by 
the  abstraction  of  as  much  caloric  as  en- 
tered into  the  composition  of  the  steam 
thus  evaporated.  Again  ;  the  supply 
steam  is  admitted  into  the  cooled  cylin- 
der, and  is  condensed  until  the  apparatus 
is  raised  to  its  own  temperature ;  and 
not  till  then  does  it  begin  to  act.  Hence 
arises  a  fresh  deposit  of  water,  which  is 
again  evaporated  with  a  production  of 
cold ;  and  tlius  the  process  continues  as 
long  as  the  machine  acts.  And  here  it 
may  be  noted,  that  this  process  constant- 
ly takes  place  in  double-acting  engines, 
for  the  vacuum  process  is  constantly  oc- 
curring either  above  or  below  the  piston. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  bastard  or  Cor- 
nish engine,  the  vacuum  takes  place  al- 
ternately, and  only  during  one-half  of 
the  time  the  machine  is  in  action.  This 
may  well  account  for  the  general  econo- 
my of  this  machine.  In  addition  to 
which,  the  adaptation  of  the  steam-jacket 
— a  fact  now  ascertained — will,  as  Mr. 
Frost  observes,  explain  in  part  their  vast 
superiority.  The  clothing  of  the  boilers 
and  steam  pipes,  and  of  the  cylinder,  to- 
giither  witii  the  management  of  the  fur- 
naces, may  also  be  considered  subsidiary 
to  their  effect.  Having  thus  ascertained 
the  cause  of  the  great  waste  of  steam,  it 
now  became  the  question,  How  was  it  to 
be  remedied  ?  It  was  evident  the  plans 
liitherto  pursued  would  not  be  practica- 
ble. It  would  be  impossible  to  surround 
the  cylinder  with  steam  of  the  pressure 
of  500  lbs. ;  and  I  had  ascertained  that 
less  woidd  not  effect  the  object  even  on 
so  small  a  scale.  Also,  I  h.id  found  that 
passing  steam  through  metal  pipes,  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  tire,  or  of 
lieated  ilues,  was  attended  with  practical 
ditliculties  vviiich  were  insurmountable. 
It  then  occurred  to  me  that,  i\s  it  was 
only  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  cylinder  a  tntle  above  the  condensing 
point,  this  might  be  effect(^d,  provided  the 
whole  of  the  supply  ste:an  were  raised 
to  an  equal  temperature,  and  that  all  un- 


combined  water  were  prevented  entering 
with  it.  In  order  to  effect  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  very  extended  sur- 
face applied  to  the  heating  steam.  I 
found  afterwards  that  a  fagot  of  tubes, 
being  surrounded  by  the  same  steam 
tliat  heated  tlie  jacket,  answered  the  pur- 
pose. This  fagot,  being  inclosed  in  a 
portion  of  the  steam  pipe,  or  in  the  heat- 
ing boiler,  I  called  a  steamer. 

The  apparatus  was  applied  to  an  en- 
gine belonging  to  Mr.  John  Penn.  This 
engine  was  employed  in  turning  one 
pair  of  millstones,  and  it  was  ascertained, 
by  measuring  the  coals  and  wheat,  that 
the  consumption  was  3'6  lbs.  coals  for 
each  bushel  of  wheat  ground. 

Tills,  considering  the  smallness  of  the 
engine,  and  its  being  of  low  pressure,  is 
less  than  in  any  engine  yet  known  :  for 
even  Wolf's  engines  on  a  large  scale, 
with  high-pressure  and  expansion  cylin- 
ders, consume  from  3  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  for 
each  bushel.  I  have  since  ascertained 
by  calculation  that  this  engine  expended 
little  above  8  per  cent,  more  than  it 
sliould  by  measurement,  while  even  the 
Cornish  engine  expends  33  per  cent, 
more  than  the  proper  quantity. 

On  experimenting,  however,  with  this 
engine,  I  found  I  had  not  produced  the 
maximum  effect.  In  order  to  explain 
this  clearly,  I  will  state  the  mode  by 
which  this  was  ascertained.  The  index 
of  the  injection  valve  was  set  to  a  given 
point ;  the  temperature  of  tlie  injection 
water  was  ascertained,  also  that  of  the 
hot-well ;  the  difference  of  these  in  any 
one  experiment  compared  with  the  dif- 
ference between  them  in  another,  the 
quantity  of  the  injection  being  constant, 
will  give  exactly  the  comparative  quan- 
tities consumed  in  each  case.  By  expe- 
rimenting in  this  way,  I  found  that  on 
raising  the  pressure  of  the  heating 
boiler  from  30  lbs.  to  60  lbs.,  and  even 
to  120  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  the  tem- 
j)erature  of  the  hot-well  still  diminished. 
This  put  me  to  contrive  again  :  for  it  was 
evident  that  such  high  pressures  were 
inadmissible,  and  yet  I  was  desirous  of 
producing,  if  possible,  the  maximum 
effect.  A  plan  then  occurred  of  a  priming 
or  separating-box  of  a  very  simple  con- 
struction, which,  by  giving  a  circular 
motion  to  the  supply  of  steam  before 
entering  the  siceator,  would,  by  the  cen- 
trifugal force  acquired  by  the  free  water 
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which  always  rises  from  the  boiler,  be 
separated  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
apparatus.  This  priming-box  was  con- 
sequently applied,  when  I  was  gratified 
by  observing  its  effect;  for  on  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  heating  boiler 
from  29  lbs.  to  90  lbs.,  no  diminution  of 
temperature  took  place  in  the  hot-well. 
Tliis  was  a  full  proof  that  the  ma.ximum 
power  of  the  steam  was  produced.  The 
pressure  of  the  heating  steam  was  after- 
wards diminished  to  15  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch,  on  which  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture took  place  in  the  hot-well  of  5  per 
cent.  The  pressure  in  the  supply  boiler 
was  6  lbs.,  so  that  a  difference  of  about 
9  lbs.,  or  about  18°,  is  sufficient  to  enable 
steam  to  produce  nearly  its  full  dynamic 
effect.  This  difference  would  suffice, 
but,  by  increasing  the  surtace  of  the 
tubes  in  the  siccator,  the  maximum  effect 
may  be  easily  produced  at  a  less  tempe- 
rature. 

About  this  time  the  matter  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Lords  were  pleased  to  grant  a  sum 
for  experimenting  on  this  engine.  The 
experiments  were  conducted  on  the  same 
plan  as  before,  except  that  a  dynamome- 
ter was  applied,  which  was  loaded  to  indi- 
cate about  18  horses  power  ;  which  same 
power  was  also  shown  by  the  indicator. 
The  experiments  were  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Comptroller  and  Inspector  of 
Steam  Machinery,  and  performed  by 
Mr.  Wriglit,  one  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Admiralty.  Tlie  experiments  were  com- 
parative, and  showed  the  expenditure  of 
steam  under  equal  loads ;  first  of  the 
engine  without  steam  in  the  jacket,  then 
with  ordinary  steam  in  the  jacket,  and 
lastly,  with  the  siccator,  &c.,  as  above 
described,  added  to  the  engine.  The 
temperatures  given  to  the  injection  water 
being  ascertained,  and  the  power  being 
inversely  as  these  quantities,  it  appears 
that  the  apparatus  produces  a  saving  of 
25  per  cent,  compared  with  the  engine 
with  ordinary  steam  in  the  jacket,  and 
of  46  per  cent,  compared  with  the  en- 
gine without  steam  in  the  jacket. 

These  quantities,  however,  must  not  be 
considered  as  indicating  the  whole  of  the 
saving  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
application  of  anhydrous  steam  to  engines 
in  general ;  for  this  reason,  that  the  en- 
gine on  which  the  experiments  were  per- 
formed was  60  arranged  as  to  produce  the 


best  possible  effect  without  its  use ;  for  in 
addition  to  the  engine  being  made  by  a 
first-rate  engineer,  there  was  abundant 
steam  room  in  the  boiler,  the  steam  pipe 
was  large  and  inclined  downwards  to  the 
boiler,  besides  which  the  steam  wms  ap- 
plied to  the  jacket,  not  as  is  usually  done, 
but  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Cornish 
engines,  or  rather  in  a  somewhat  supe- 
rior manner,  as  the  cylinder  cover  was 
covered  with  steam,  and  every  pains  ta- 
ken to  insure  the  perfect  action  of  the  old 
method.  On  the  other  hand,  in  locomo- 
tive, or  even  in  marine  engines,  wliere 
there  is  a  confined  steam  space, — and  es- 
pecially in  locomotives,  in  which  an  enor- 
mous power  is  forced  from  small  boilers, 
— there  must  be  a  very  serious  loss  by 
the  use  of  steam  hydrated  in  a  very  high 
degree.  The  value  of  anhydrous  steam 
in  these  cases  can  hardly  be  sufficiently 
appreciated. 

The  makers  of  locomotives  appear  to 
be  aware  of  this  in  some  degree,  as  in 
the  newest  engines  the  steam  room  is  in- 
creased by  means  of  large  steam  chests, 
&c.,  as  much  as  the  confined  space  will 
admit :  but  after  all  is  done,  the  al- 
most ruinous  expense  of  repairing  these 
machines,  attests  the  evil  effects  arising 
from  the  present  system.  Capital  would 
be  well  engaged  in  carrying  out  this 
plan  with  respect  to  locomotives  and  ma- 
rine engines. 

In  consequence  of  these  experiments, 
which  were  repeated  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
a  recommendation  was  made  to  apply  the 
apparatus  at  the  Government  expense. 
This  was  about  being  done  when  its  pro- 
gress was  arrested,  in  consequence  of 
new  regulations  respecting  experimental 
matters. 

Another  remarkable  fact  was  observed 
in  these  experiments ;  namely,  th;it  with 
the  apparatus,  that  is,  with  the  use  of 
anhydrous  steam,  the  engine  would  carry 
above  one-fourth  more  load,  or,  in  carry- 
ing the  same  load,  an  expansion  being 
put  into  action,  there  appeared  a  saving 
of  59  per  cent,  compared  with  the  engine 
working  in  the  ordinary  way. 

That  steam  should  undergo  no  expan- 
sion by  an  increase  of  its  temperature 
appears  somewhat  anomalous :  yet  this 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  inter- 
posited  laws  of  nature,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  increase  of  volume  in  water 
bv  the  abstraction  of  caloric  between  the 
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iemperature  of  40°  and  32°.  If  it  were 
lot  for  tliid  law,  hikes  and  rivers  would 
be  frozen  from  the  bottom,  :uid  a  con- 
stant winter  would  reign  even  in  tlie 
temperate  regions :  an  equally  good  rea- 
son, or  final  cause,  may  be  given  wliy  tlie 
vapor  of  water  should  not  expand  by  an 
increase  of  temperature ;  namely,  that 
eartlKjuakes  and  otlier  convulsions  of 
nature,  being  probably  caused  by  sudden 
evolutions  of  aqueous  vapor  occasioned 
by  sul)terraneous  fires;  liad  the  usual 
law  of  expansion  by  heat  held  place,  and, 
raucli  more,  luid  the  aqueous  vapor  been 
converted  into  "stame,"  tlie  very  earth 
would  be  shattered  to  pieces,  no  rocks 
nor  hills  could  withstand  ils  force,  and 
the  world  would  become  one  mighty  ruin. 

There  is  one  more  interposited  law  of 
nature,  whicli  is,  perhaps,  as  important  as 
the  two  I  liave  mentioned.  In  some  ex- 
periments which  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  did  me  the  honor  of  publish- 
ing, it  has  been  shown  that  the  air  of 
expiration  in  animals  contains  very  much 
less  combined  caloric  than  the  air  of 
inspiration,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
vapor  of  water  combined  with  it.  From 
this  it  appeal's  that  the  process  of  evapo- 
ration which  continually  takes  place  in 
the  lungs,  instead  of  liaving  a  cooling  ef- 
fect, as  in  every  other  case,  becomes 
actually  a  heating  process.  It  appears, 
tlierefore,  that  liad  tins  interposited  law 
not  had  existence,  animal  heat  could  not 
be  sustained;  and  should  this  law  be 
suspended  for  one  hour,  the  consumption 
of  carbon  in  the  system  being  insutficient 
to  maintain  the  animal  heat,  the  whole 
animal  race  would  sink  into  torpidity  and 
death.  That  evaporation  of  water  should, 
under  any  circumstances,  occasion  an  ev- 
olution of  caloric,  is  almost  incredible, 
but  not  more  so  than  the  two  interposited 
laws  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Frost  and  myself,  though  we  vary 
somewhat,  agree  in  the  more  essential 
points.  There  is  even  a  striking  accord- 
ance between  us.  He  finds  by  experi- 
ment that  an  addition  of  4°  doubles  the 
vokune,  and  I  have  shown  that  in  an  18- 
horses  power  engine,  the  power  is  nearly 
doubled, — that  is,  46  per  cent,  is  added 
by  a  tem]K'rature  which  certainly  did  not 
exceed  4°  in  the  cylinder.  He  also 
states,  that  by  an  addition  of  440  lbs.  the 
volume  of  steam  heated  out  of  contact 
with  water  is  increased  nearly   tenfold; 


and  I  have  shov\Ti  that  in  a  small  engine, 
by  the  application  of  steam  of  500  lbs., 
the  effect  of  the  steam  was  increased 
more  than  tenfold.  The  advantage  of 
heating  the  steam  is  nearly  the  same  on 
both  hypotheses.  We  differ  chiefly  in 
theory.  Mr.  Frost  supposes  that  steam 
being  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature, 
is  converted  into  "  stame,"  while  I  be- 
lieve that  "  stame "  is  nothing  else  but 
pure  anhydrous  steam.  In  practice  we 
also  agree,  excepting  that  he  proposes 
the  very  means  which  I  used  many  years 
ago,  and  which  were  abandoned,  not  be- 
cause they  were  inefficient,  but  because 
they  have  been  superseded  by  more  use- 
ful and  practical  methods. 

As  to  the  amount  of  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  anhydrous  steam, 
it  will  vary  in  each  case.  It  would  be 
imprudent  to  expect  too  great  things,  but 
I  have  shown  that  in  a  very  small  engine 
the  saving  was  90  per  cent. ;  and  that  in 
an  18-horses  power  with  abundant  steam 
room,  it  would  amount  to  46  per  cent. 
It  is  also  probable  that  in  the  same  kind 
of  engine  the  saving  will  be  inversely  the 
size  of  the  engine,  in  some  proportions  or 
other.  Thus  the  diameter  of  the  small 
engine  compared  with  the  other  was  1  :  6, 
and  the  saving  was  90  :  46 — then  if  we 
suppose  a  12-feet  cylinder  whicli  would 
be  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  18-horses 
power,  the  saving  might  be  lessened  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  90  :  46  : :  46  :  23| 
per  cent.  In  actual  practice  the  saving 
will  be  very  much  greater,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  before  stated.  I  have  shown  in 
the  Appendix  that  the  proper  quantity  of 
good  coal  for  condensing  low-pressure 
engines  is  3'29  lbs.,  per  horses  power 
per  hour,  while  in  practice  the  consump- 
tion is  not  less  than  6  lbs.  and  up  to 
18  lbs.  I  have  shown  also  that  the  Cor- 
nish engine,  with  all  its  vaunted  powers, 
instead  of  consuming  1*47  lbs.,  per  horses 
power,  consunfes  2'21  lbs., — being  a  lo.ss 
of  33  per  cent.;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  have  shown  that  a  low-pressure  engine, 
driving  only  one  pair  of  millstones,  ;jid 
with  the  siccator,  &c.,  consumes  36  lbs., 
while  by  measurement  it  should  consume 
3-29  lbs., — being  a  loss  of  8-7  per  cent, 
only.  Compare  this  with  other  engines 
of  this  class,  which  consume  from  46  to 
80  per  cent,  more  than  the  proper  quan- 
tity. 

An  anhydrous  cylinder  is  also  especial- 
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ly  favorable  for  working  the  steam  ex- 
pansively. The  cylinder  when  sustained 
above  the  condensing  point  allows  of  the 
full  effect  of  the  expansion  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  hyperbolic  curve. 

I  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  use 
of  the  priming-box,  which  so  materially 
assists  in  drying  the  steam.  I  have  even 
found  it  very  useful  when  used  by  itself. 
It  is  applied  to  one  of  the  river  steamers, 
and  by  repeated  experiments  I  have  found 
that  it  effected  a  saving  of  7  per  cent. 
The  engineer  told  me  that  witli  this  ap- 
paratus he  could  drive  the  engines  for  a 
whole  week,  without  blowing  out  the 
boiler,  and  without  priming  the  engine, 
while  without  it  it  was  necessary  to  blow 
out  twice  or  thrice  weekly.  This  little 
apparatus,  which  can  be  applied  to  any 
engine  at  a  small  expense,  deserves  the 
especial  hotice  of  engineers.  It  would 
soon  save  itself  by  the  protection  it 
would  give  the  cylinder,  piston,  and  slides 
from  dirt  and  scales  from  the  boiler. 
Prevention  of  Boiler  Explosions. 

We  now  come  to  the  very  important 
subject  of  boiler  explosions.  Mr.  Frost 
has  so  ably  explained  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  them,  that  little  more  need  be 
said  on  the  subject.  The  tact  is,  that 
they  take  place  not  when  the  steam  is  at 
its  full  tension,  as  when,  for  example,  the 
engine  stops  for  a  time  ;  but  after  the  en- 
gines liave  started  again,  and  made  some 
revolutions,  and  the  tension  of  the  steam 
is  suddenly  reduced.  The  cases  of  ex- 
plosion usually  happen  when  the  water 
supply  has  been  neglected,  and  a  portion 
of  the  boiler  not  covered  by  the  water 
becomes  red-hot.  The  explanation  may 
be  as  follows :  The  engine  having  stop- 
ped some  time,  has  become  cold,  then, 
agreeable  to  the  principles  above  stated, 
the  steam  on  entering  the  cold  cylinder 
is  rapidly  condensed  during  the  several 
revolutions ;  a  large  quantity  of  steam  is 
rapidly  drawn  from  the  Ijoiler,  the  water 
therein  being  of  a  high  temperature,  and 
being  also  suddenly  relieved  from  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  steam  pressure, 
boils  rapidly,  throwing  up  priming  water, 
which  coming  into  contact  with  the  red- 
hot  plates  of  the  boiler,  a  sudden  evolu- 
tion of  steam  takes  place,  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  act  like  detonated  gunpowder; 
so  that  no  boiler,  however  strong,  can 
resist  its  violence.  Those  who  are  con- 
versant vpith  the  river  steamers  will  have 


observed  that,  after  each  stopping,  the 
engines,  especially  if  the  boilers  are  very 
foul,  prime  very  much  ;  tliat  is,  the  noise 
of  the  ebullition  water  rushing  into  the 
cylinders  can  be  distinctly  lieard.  Now, 
in  such  a  case,  if  the  water  in  tlie  boiler 
happen  to  be  extremely  low,  there  would 
be  the  utmost  danger  of  an  explosion. 

Besides  the  obvious  propriety  of  keep- 
ing the  boilers  clean  and  well  supplied 
with  water,  it  will  appear  quite  clear  that 
even  should  these  precautions  be  omit- 
ted from  carelessness,  the  use  of  anhy- 
drous steam  would  inevitably  secure  us 
from  such  disasters,  for  the  following 
reasons ;  and  it  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  what  was  designed  merely  to 
save  expense  should  also  be  the  most 
efficient  means  of  securing  our  safety. 

Should  the  engines  stop  for  any  time, 
the  cylinders  being  constantly  maintained 
above  the  condensing  point  of  the  steam, 
the  engine  on  starting  would  require  no 
more  steam  than  usual :  there  could  be 
no  sudden  abstraction  of  steam  from  the 
boiler,  and,  in  short,  the  wliole  train  of 
causation,  before  described,  being  pre- 
vented, no  explosion  could  ever  occur. 
Even  a  common  steam  jacket  would  in 
some  measure  diminish  the  danger.  I 
have  never  myself  heard  of  any  boiler  of 
a  steam  engine  having  a  jacket,  explod- 
ing from  this  cause.  This  subject  really 
deserves  the  attention  of  engineers,  as 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  prevent  the 
greater  number  by  ftir  of  these  serious 
accidents. 

Jackets  have  been  discarded  from  most 
engines,  because  they  have  been  found  to 
produce  but  little  saving  of  steam  in 
those  engines  in  which  there  is  but  little 
steam  space ;  so  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  Corni.sh  engine,  steam  engines 
have  retrograded,  as  Mr.  Frost  says, 
since  the  time  of  Watt. 

As  a  measure  of  safety  in  boilers,  the 
use  of  the  priming-box  promises  great 
security,  because  most  explosions  arise 
from  priming.  All  boiler  explosions,  in 
fact,  arising  from  priming,  excepting  those 
few  which  are  occasioned  by  an  undue 
proportion  between  the  tension  of  the 
steam  and  the  strength  of  the  boiler,  that 
is,  by  the  boiler  being  worn  out  by  too 
long  use  or  from  improper  construction. 
This  cannot  happen  but  from  the  most 
culpable  negligence.  I  have  shown  above, 
that  by  this  means,  a  river  steamer  could 
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be  worked  seven  days  instead  of  two, 
without  blowing  the  boiler.  The  cause 
of  this  is,  that  the  apparatus  receives  the 
priming  on  starting  the  engine  after  stop- 
ping, thus  preventing  it  from  entering 
into  the  engines.  This  prevents  in  a 
great  degree  the  cooling  down  of  the 
cylinders,  and  the  consequent  great  de- 
mand for  steam,  by  wliich  the  boiler  be- 
ing partly  exhausted,  the  priming  rises  in 
great  quantities  and  produces  the  effects 
that  have  been  described.  This  simple 
apparatus  may  be  applied  at  a  small  cost 
to  any  steam  engine ;  it  occupies  a  small 
space,  and  has,  besides  the  security  it  af- 
fords, the  advantage  of  saving  from  7  to 
10  per  cent,  in  the  fuel.  Tliis  subject 
deserves  investigation,  and  should  these 
premises  be  correct,  no  engine,  and  espe- 
cially no  river  steamer,  where  the  water 
is  constantly  foul,  should  be  unprovided 
with  this  apparatus. 

The  burning  of  locomotives,  which  so 
frequently  happens,  and  which  is  attend- 
ed with  such  enormous  expense  and  in- 
convenience, arises  also  from  priming. 
It  is  reported  in  the  Observer,  that  six 
engines  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties Railway  were  burnt  between  the 
18th  and  the  21st  of  August  last.  The 
immediate  cause  of  this  mischief  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  water.  But  this  deficiency 
of  water  is  occasioned  by  the  gi-eat  quan- 
tity of  priming  which  takes  place  in  the 
engines  whenever  the  boilers  become 
foul.  This  is  far  more  probable  than 
that  the  engine-drivers  neglected  to  pro- 
vide the  usual  quantity  of  water ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  in  these  cases  the 
boilers  had  been  tampered  with.  An 
efficient  priming-box  would  have  pre- 
vented these  accidents. 

It  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  con- 
struct steam  engines  in  such  a  way  that 
safety  depends  as  little  as  possible  on 
the  carefulness  or  negligence  of  engine 
drivers  and  firemen.  This  security,  I 
believe,  is  effected  by  the  anhydrous  sys- 
tem. 

As  a  summary  of  what  I  have  stated, 
it  has  been  shown  that  "  stame"  is  noth- 
ing else  thim  pure  or  anhydrous  steam ; 
that  steam  engines  consume  by  measure- 
ment from  one  third  too  much,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cornish  engines,  to  near  six  times 
the  proper  quantity  of  coals ;  that  this 
loss  is  occasioned  by  the  use  of  hydrated 
Bteam,  and  by  the  coldness  which  it  occa- 


sions in  the  cylinder ;  that  this  coldness 
is  caused  by  a  constant  evaporation  which 
takes  place  within ;  and  also  tliat  this 
evaporation  is  prevented  by  a  steam  jacket 
containing  steam,  which  shall  sustain  the 
temperature  of  the  cylinder  slightly  above 
the  condensing  point,  together  with  the 
use  of  anhydro)is  steam,  and  this  may 
be  accomplished  with  a  great  saving  of 
fuel. 

That  boiler  explosions  arise  chiefly  from 
priming,  which  takes  place  in  consequence 
of  the  cylinder  becoming  cold  after  stop- 
ping— togetlier  with  a  deficiency  of  water 
in  the  boiler,  which  thereby  becomes  red- 
hot  ;  that  tliis  priming  still  farther  cools 
down  the  cylinder,  causing  a  still  greater 
exhau.stion  of  steam,  and  consequently  a 
more  violent  ebullition,  which,  acting  on 
the  red-hot  boiler  plates,  causjis  such  a 
sudden  and  copious  production  of  steam, 
that  the  explosion  takes  place;  that  a 
heated  cylinder,  together  with  a  priming- 
box,  &c.,  would  afford  perfect  security 
against  these  accidents,  even  should  the 
boiler  become  foul  or  deficient  in  water. 
That  an  efficient  priming-box  alone  would 
offer  a  good  security  against  boiler  ex- 
plosions; and,  lastly,  that  the  burning  of 
locomotive  engines  arises  from  the  same 
cause,  and  would  be  prevented  by  the 
same  means. 

There  are  many  points  concerning  prim- 
ing, which  had  I  space  might  be  pointed 
out;  such  as  the  priming  of  sea-going 
steamers  on  entering  fresh  water,  which 
arises  from  the  high  temperature  the  water 
acquires  in  consequence  of  its  impregna- 
tion with  salt.  This  high  temperature 
converts  the  fresh  water  supplied  into 
the  boiler  into  steam  too  suddenly,  which 
is  also  not  unattended  with  danger. 

I  will  just  mention  one  fiict  which,  al- 
though apparently  insignificant,  shows  in 
a  striking  manner  the  effect  that  an  ad- 
mission of  a  vei^y  small  quantity  of  water 
has  in  cooling  down  the  cylinder.  While 
experimenting  on  the  engine  referred  to, 
I  blew  tlie  slide  case,  and  then  remarked 
the  effect  produced  on  the  hot^well.  The 
difference  of  temperature  previously  was 
20°,  but  after  blowing  the  slide  case  the 
temperature  fell  3°,  showing  a  saving  of 
15  per  cent.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  long 
T  slide,  which  would  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  the  water  of  condensation.  This 
shows  that  apparently  trivial  circumstan- 
ces deserve  attention.     I  am  aware  of  the 
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natur;il  aversion  which  engineers  have,  in 
common  with  others,  to,  new  plans  de- 
signed for  the  improvement  of  their  own 
art :  yet  I  trust  some  will  be  found  who 
will  investigate  these  matters,  and  regard 
their  noble  prefession  not  so  exclusively 
as  men  of  business  as  to  prevent  them 
from  promoting  whatever  may  contribute 
to  the  purposes  of  general  utility. 

Fig.  1  is  a  priming  tube  or  separator: 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  steam  pipe,  and  is 
placed  close  to  the  engine,  or  else  re- 
ceives the  steam  before  it  enters  the  sic- 


Fiff.  4. 


cator.  The  steam  enters  at  A,  follows 
the  direction  of  the  arrows  on  the  out- 
side of  B,  which  is  an  inverted  cup-shaped 
cylinder,  suspended  by  strips  to  the  ex- 
ternal chamber.  At  the  lower  curved  ar- 
rows, the  water  is  separated  and  falls  to 
the  bottom ;  the  steam  then  passes  into 
the  engine  or  siccator.  D  is  a  stop-cock 
to  blow  the  apparatus. 

Fig.  2.  The  same  description  and  let- 
ters apply  to  fig.  2.  This  priming-box 
may  be  placed  within  the  boiler,  and  is 
designed  especially  for  river  steamers,  or 
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wlierever  tlie  wuter  is  very  foul.     E,  E, 
E,  a  portion  of  the  boiler. 

Fig.  3  is  a  clieaper  form  of  the  appa- 
ratus. It  consists  of  a  cast-iron  bo.v  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  Tiie  water 
is  separated  by  passing  under  a  diaphragm 
B,  and  makes  its  exit  at  C.  D  is  the 
blow-cock.  This  form  is  useful  where 
the  steam  pipe  runs  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection. 

Fig  4  is  a  modification  of  fig.  1,  and  is 
suited  for  insertion  in  the  dome  of  a 
loL-omotive:  this  and  fig.  2  require  the 
addition  of  fig.  1  or  3  to  receive  the  con- 
densMtion  of  the  steam  pipe.  E,  E,  E,  is 
the  dome. 

Appeiidix. 
A  list  of  different  steam  engines  that  have 
come  under  my  observation,  Avith  the  quan- 
tity of  coals  consumed  per  horse  power  jjer 
hour. 

lbs. 
Cornish  engine  at  Deptford,  see  below     2'21 
"Wolf's  engines  at  Greenwich,  ditto    .     3' 
High   and    low   pressure    engines  at 

Ureenwich,  40-horses  power       .     .     6" 
Average  of  five  pair  marine  engines 

(Tredgokl)  nominal 10'3 

Corn-mill  at  Deptford,  12-horses  pow- 
er, low  pressure 14'0 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Berry's  engine 
at    Birmingham,    8-horses    power 

nominal 16' 

Mr.  Smith's  engine,  almost  new,  at  Ber- 

mondsey,  5-liorses  power  nominal     18'88 

Calculation  to  show  the  quantity  of  Coals 
which  should  be  consumed  by  Steam  En- 
gines per  Horse  Power  per  Hour : 

Note. — The  capacities  of  steam,  of  all  den- 
sities, is  supposed  to  be  constant,  that  is,  as 
the  density.  Also  that  a  horse  power  is 
equal  to  33,00U  lbs.  raised  one  foot  in  the 
minute. 

One  cubic  inch  of  water  ==  1  cubic  foot  of 
steam  (Watt),  of  the  elasticity  of  1.5  lbs.  on 
the  square  inch  =  144X15  lbs.  =  2160  lbs., 
Avliich  would  be  lifted  dming  its  formatitin 
one  foot  high:  and  if  this  be  done  in  one 
minute  of  'time,  2160  :  33,000  :  :  1  :  15-27 
cubic  inches  of  water  required  in  one  minute, 
or  910-2  cubic  inches  required  in  one  hour  = 
(1  cubic  foot  =  62-5  lbs.)  33  lbs.,  to  which 
add  one-fith  for  friction  and  loss,  or  6-6  lbs., 
total  Avater  ;>'.)-C  lbs. ;  anrl  if  Ave  allow  1  lb. 
of  coals  to  evaporate  8-4  Avater  (Tredgold) 
the  consumijtion  of  coals  Avill  be 
39-6 

8-4 
or  471  lbs.  per  horse  power  per  hour. 


But  if  the  steam  Avork  expansively,  this 
quantity  is  divided  by  the  number  accord- 
ing to  Watt's  Table,  Avhich  corresponds  to 
the  degree  of  expansion.  Thus,  in  Con\ish 
engines,  the  steam  is  stopped  at  one-eightli, 
and  by  the  Table  the  performance  is  nuilti- 
phed  by  3'2  ;  therefore  the  consumption  of 
coals  for  these  engines  should  be 

-^  =  1-47  lbs. 

per  horse  power  per  hour. 

Again ;  in  "Wolf's  engine,  in  which  the  ex- 
pansion cyUnder  is  four  times  the  size  of  the 
other,  and  therefore,  pro  tanto,  the  steam  is 
stopped  at  one-fifth.  Tliis,  by  the  Table, 
multiplies  the  performance  by  2'6  ;  there- 
fore, take  the  above  constant  quantity  4'71 
as  before,  and 

4-71 
■ -=1-81  lbs., 

2-  6 

the  quantity  which  should  be  consumed  by 
these  engines ;  but  they  consume  3  lbs.  per 
horse  poAver  per  hour,  and  some  of  them 
twice  as  much. 

Also  in  low-pressure  engmes,  wliich  use  a 
shde  valve.  The  shde  stops  the  steam  at 
tAVO-thu'ds,  Avliich  multiplies  the  performance 
by  1-43 ;  then 

4-71 

=  3-29  lbs.. 

1-43 

wliich  is  the  proper  consumption  for  these 
engines ;  but  they  actually  consume  from  6 
lbs.  to  nearly  19  lbs. 


Calculation    to   shoiv   the    consumptiooi   of 
Coals   in    the   Cornish  Engine  at  Dept- 
ford,  with   tlie   steam    stopping   at   one- 
eighth,  and  using  the  best  Coals. 
Engine  hfts  84,000,000  lbs.  of  Avater  one 
foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  94  lbs.  of 
coals.     If  Ave  suppose  this  to  be  done  in  one 
minute  of  time,  the  number  of  the  horses 
poAver  would  be 

84,000,000  _  _ 

33,000  ""  " 
and  if  in  one  horn-, 

2545  ,  94  lbs. 

42-45,  and  ■ =  2.21  lbs, 

60  42-45 

or  the  consumption  of  coals  per  hoi-se  power 
per  horn-;  but  the  proper  quantity,  as  Ave 
have  stated  above,  is  1-47  lbs.:  being  a  loss 
of  exactly  one-thii-d. 

Tlie  only  engine  in  which  the  siccator,  (kc, 
have  been  applied  in  an  imperfect  manner, 
and  acting  under  chsadvantageous  cu-cum- 
stances,  consumes  3-6  lbs.,  the  proper  quan- 
tity bein<^,  as  above,  3.29  lbs.,  which  is  a 
loss  of  only  87  per  cent.    Tliis  is  the  near- 
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est  approximation  of  any  engine  in  existence 
to  tlie  true  theory,  and  far  surpassing  the 
Cornish  engines  in  effect,  especially  consid- 
ering the  vast  difference  in  their  size,  pres- 
sure of  steam,  and  the  rate  of  expansion. 

To  exceed  the  theory  seems  not  to  be 
very  probable,  unless  it  should  turn  out — 
and  the  possibility  of  -nhich  I  admit — that 
ilr.  Frost's  notions  concerning  the  expansion 
(if  steam  are  correct.  But  without  tliis,  the 
room  for  improvement  is  very  great,  so  much 
so  that  it  may  be  considered  that  the  steam 
engine  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  requires 
only  the  due  application  of  capital  to  pro- 
duce effects  as  yet  unthought  of 

W.  T.  Haycraft,  M.  D.,  &c. 


TURNING  AND  CUTTING  WOOD. 
From  the  Glasgow  Practical  Mechanic. 


The  "  turning"  machine  or  lathe  of  Mr. 
Findlay,  recently  patented  in  England,  is 
intended  principally  for  the  manufacture 
of  bobbins  for  winding  thread,  cotton,  or 
other  similar  materials,  but  may  be  so 
modified  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  button  moulds  and  other  arti- 
cles where  many  of  the  same  form  are  re- 
quired. 

As  applicable  to  the  former  purpose,  it 
is  described  as  consisting  of  a  bed  or 
stand,  on  which  are  two  standards  or 
bearings  to  support  mandrils,  as  in  ordi- 
nary lathes : — one  fixed,  in  which  re- 
volves a  mandril  terminating  in  a  ribbed 
arbor  or  holder,  and  driven  by  a  band 
and  pulley  :  —  the  second  movable,  to 
suit  the  size  of  the  article  to  be  turned, 
and  supporting  a  mandril  or  rod,  sliding 
longitudinally,  and  connected  to  a  lever 
whose  fulcrum  is  on  the  side  framing. 
The  cutters  are  two  in  number  ;  a  plain 
or  roughing  tool,  which  consists  of  an 
ordinary  chisel  and  two  gouges,  by  the 
action  of  which  the  rough  blank  is  re- 
duced to  a  cylindrical  form  ;  iind  a  com- 
pound finishing  cutter,  consisting  of  a 


plain  chisel,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a 
chisel  set  at  an  angle  to  form  the  bevel  of 
the  ruff  or  collar  of  the  bobbin  or  reel, 
and  two  other  chisels  which  cut  down 
the  ends.  These  cutters  have  a  travers- 
ing motion  towards  and  from  the  mate- 
rial under  operation,  which  is  imparted  to 
them  by  a  crank  lever,  the  end  of  which 
is  attached  to  a  driving  shaft  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  frame.  This  shaft 
also  bears  the  stop  or  disengaging  mo- 
tion, consisting  of  a  fixed  clutch,  into 
which  a  corresponding  movable  clutch 
takes,  which  is  kept  in  contact  by  a  heli- 
cal spring  attached  to  the  side  framing. 
The  movable  mandril  or  rod  is  produced 
and  terminates  in  a  slope,  which  rests  on 
the  boss  of  the  second  movable  clutch 
piece,  which  is  sloped,  to  allow  thereof, 
to  a  corresponding  angle.  This  rod  also 
bears  an  angular  bar,  one  end  of  which 
has  an  eye  fitting  over  the  first  mandril 
between  the  standard  and  its  arbor. 
When  the  lever  is  drawn  back,  the  hold- 
er of  the  movable  mandril  is  released 
from  the  bobbin,  the  sloped  end  of  the 
rod  bears  against  the  boss  of  the  mova- 
ble clutch  and  detaches  it,  the  angular 
bar  slides  forward  by  the  same  action, 
strikes  the  finished  bobbin,  and  removes 
it  from  the  arbor,  and  bears  also  against 
the  cutters  which  are  now  at  that  part  of 
their  traverse  furthest  from  the  bobbin, 
detaining  them  whilst  another  blank,  pro- 
perly bored,  is  introduced  between  the 
mandrils.  On  bringing  the  lever  for- 
.  w'ards,  the  movable  clutch  is  released, 
and,  by  the  pressure  of  the  spring,  at 
once  gears  into  its  corresponding  toothed 
piece,  and  the  stop  bar  having  been 
moved  back  by  the  advance  of  the  lever, 
the  cutters  escape,  and  are  allowed  to 
complete  their  traverse  towards  the 
blank,  which  is  held  firmly  between  the 
mandrils,  and  which,  when  finished,  can 
be  removed  by  a  repetition  of  the  action 
above  described. 

'I'he  annexed  engraving  shows  the  mode 
in  which  these  movements  are  made  auto- 
matic, and  for  this  purpose  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient illustration.  This  view  is  a  front  ele- 
vation of  one  of  the  headstocks,  with 
the  actuating  mechanism  for  the  whole  ol 
the  movements.  The  headstocks  stand 
as  before,  and  the  mandril  carr}ing  the 
bobbin  blank  is  driven  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  a  strap,  direct ;  but  the  i-est  of 
the  movements  are  actuated  by  the  trans- 
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verse  shaft,  a,  which  has  upon  it  two 
scroll  pulleys,  or  short  cylinders,  having 
endless  ditterential  spiral  grooves  cut  on 
their  peripheries,  so  as  to  produce  a  spe- 
cies of  irregular  right  and  left  spiral  in 
one  continuous  length.  E  icii  tool-holder 
has  a  pin  projecting  from  its  lower  sur- 
face, down  into  the  spiral  grooves  of  its 
corresponding  scroll  pulley,  so  that  the 
continuous  revolutions  of  the  shaft  vvitli 
its  two  pulleys,  in  one  direction,  trav- 
erses both  holders  back  and  forward  to 
the  e.xtent  of  the  run  of  the  spirals. 
The  action  of  these  spirals  is  such  as  to 
give  the  tools  a  quick  traverse  when  out 
of  cut,  and  a  slow  one  during  the  time 
they  are  actually  forming  the  bobbin,  the 
cutting  action  being  at  the  termination 
of  the  stroke,  just  when  the  pins  of  the 
holders  are  passing  the  points  where  the 
right  and  left  spirals  join  at  their  inner 
ends.  The  junction  of  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  spirals  is  effected  by  a  straight 
portion,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  scroll  pulley,  and  joining  up  to  the 
spirals  by  quick  curves ;  the  object  of 
this  contrivance  being  to  allow  the  tool- 
holders  to  come  to  a  stop  when  drawn 
bick  for  the  adjustment  of  a  fresh 
blank. 

The  main  shaft,  a,  projects  behind  the 
two  scroll  pulleys,  and  carries  upon  its 
end  a  slotted  crank  lever,  B,  motion  be- 
ing given  to  the  shaft  by  the  belt-pulley, 
u.  'J'lie  pin,  c,  of  tiie  lever,  passes  trans- 
versely through  the  slot,  projecting  far 
enough  on  e.'ich  side  to  enable  its  ends  to 
enter  the  differential  grooves,  e,  l,  n,  p, 
in  the  inner  faces  of  two  vertical  disc 
plates,  bolted  down  to  fixed  standards 
behind  the  headstocks.  The  pin,  c,  also 
pas.ses  through  the  eye  of  a  connecting 
rod,  F,  the  opposite  eye  of  which  is 
jointed  to  a  pin  adjustable  in  any  fixed 
position  in  the  slot  of  a  crank-lever, 
keyed  on  a  second  horizontal  shaft,  g. 
This  shaft  has  upon  its  front  end  a 
toothed  segment,  ii,  the  teeth  of  which 
project  through  a  slot  in  the  lower  side 
of  the  adjustable  headstock,  and  gear 
with  rack  teetii  formed  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  traversing  bar,  I. 

The  blanks  for  the  bobbins  are  fed  in- 
to the  open  top  of  the  vertical  supply 
channel,  j,  one  above  another,  forming  a 
column,  as  represented  by  the  dotted 
lines.  This  channel,  or  case,  if  held  in 
a  fixed  position,   immediately    over  the 


centre  line  of  the  traversing  bar,  i,  by  a 
bracket,  and  is  open  at  both  ends,  the 
bottom  one  being  grooved  out  to  tit 
loosely  over  the  bar  which  traverses  be- 
neath it. 

In  the  engraving,  the  machine  has  just 
completed  a  thread  bobbin,  k,  which  is 
about  to  be  removed  from  the  mandril, 
in  readiness  for  the  supply  to  the  latter 
of  a  fresh  blank  from  the  pile  or  column 
in  the  case,  J.  The  pin,  c,  travelling  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow,  is  just  about 
to  enter  the  concentric  portion,  l,  of  the 
differential  grooves,  and  this  portion  be- 
ing curved  to  a  radius  equal  to  that  of 
the  crank,  b,  when  the  pin  is  at  the  ex- 
treme outer  end  of  its  slot,  it  follows  that 
the  crank  communicates  its  full  effect  to 
the  connecting-rod,  f,  at  this  point  of  its 
travel.  In  this  way,  the  bar,  i,  is  trav- 
ersed outwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  to  release  the  finished  bobbin,  and 
take  on  a  new  blank. 

A  projecting  bar  is  fastened  to  the 
lower  side  of  the  bar,  i,  to  cany  a  small 
bracket  or  cup-rest,  M.  The  bar  is  moved 
outwards  until  the  cup  comes  beneath 
the  case,  J,  when  the  lowest  blank  of  the 
series  drops  off  the  top  of  the  bar  into 
the  cup.  To  allow  time  for  this  move- 
ment, the  grooves  in  the  disc  plates  are 
formed  as  represented  at  the  part  n,  be- 
ing curved  inwards  toward  the  centre  to 
a  radius  equal  to  the  length  of  the  con- 
necting rod,  F,  so  that  when  the  pin,  c, 
arrives  at  this  point,  it  traverses  through 
the  curves  without  communicating  any 
motion  to  the  bar,  i ;  the  slot  in  the 
crank,  b,  allowing  the  pin  to  traverse  in- 
wards towards  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  to 
compensate  for  the  variation  in  the  dif- 
ferential curves.  When  the  blank  has 
been  received  into  the  cup,  the  bar,  i,  is 
traversed  in  the  reverse  direction,  to  car- 
ry the  blank  up  to  the  arbor  of  the  man- 
dril, o,  where  it  is  turned  as  in  the  origi- 
nal arrangement.  This  opposite  move- 
ment of  the  bar,  i,  is  effected  by  the  on- 
ward movement  of  the  crank,  b,  the  pin 
of  which  next  enters  the  second  concen- 
tric curves,  p,  corresponding  to  those 
UKirked  l.  To  allow  time  for  the  cutting 
action,  the  differential  grooves  are  formed 
with  another  distinct  curve,  as  at  e,  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  those  marked  n, 
and  are,  like  them,  made  of  a  radius  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  rod,  f,  so  that  when 
the  pin  arrives  at  this  portion  of  its  tra- 
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vel,  it  communicates  no  movement  to  the 
bar,  I,  until  it  re-enters  the  part  e. 

Tiie  self-acting  motion  for  the  remo- 
val of  tlie  bobbin  now  comes  into  action. 
This  motion  is  effected  by  the  crank,  Q, 
working  the  connecting  rod,  r,  passing 
behind  the  headstocks  to  the  back  end 
of  a  double  lever,  the  front  end  of  which 
is  jointed  to  a  horizontal  sliding  bar, 
passed  through  the  two  stiindards  of  the 
fixed  headstock  as  a  guide,  and  bent  up 
at  a  right  angle,  the  end  having  an  eye, 
s,  fitting  loosely  to  the  mandril,  immedi- 
ately behind  the  bobbin.  So  soon  as 
the  bar,  i,  commences  to  travel  outwards 


for  a  fresh  blank,  the  sliding  eye,  s,  ac- 
tuated as  described,  pushes  off  the  bob- 
bin. 

This  machine  is  now  working  in  Pais- 
ley, and  effects  a  considerable  saving  be- 
yond tlie  best  results  of  its  predecessor. 
Tiie  "  differeiitial  grooved  disc  and  slot- 
ted crank  movement"  answers  admirably 
for  the  compound  uses  to  which  it  has 
been  put,  each  of  the  movements  being 
accurately  timed  for  all  the  actions  we 
have  described.  Its  production  is  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-four  finished  bobbins  per 
minute,  or  about  140  gross  per  day  of  ten 
hours. 
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From  the  Practical  Mechanics'  Journal. 
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Our  engravings  represent  two  views 
of  this  "core  carriage."  Fig.  1  is  a  front 
elevation  of  it  in  a  complete  state;  and 
fig.  2  is  a  corresponding  end  view,  a  a, 
are  two  end  standards  bolted  down  to 
the  base-plate,  B,  which  is  carried  upon 
the  four  wheels,  c,  fitted  to  run  on  the 
rails,  D,  for  convenience  of  moving.  These 
standards  have  bearings,  e,  on  their  upper 
ends,  for  carrying  the  horizontal  shaft,  f, 
which  has  upon  it,  near  each  end,  a  cast- 
iron  disc,  G.  These  two  discs  are  set  at 
such  a  distance  asunder,  as  corresponds 
with  the  length  of  the  cores  intended  to 
be  made  in  the  machine ;  and  they  are 
both  fitted  with  a  series  of  bearing 
VOL.  I. — 6 


brackets,  H,  bolted  or  cast  on  to  their  pe- 
ripheries at  regular  intervals,  to  carry  the 
core  bars,  l  Each  bearing  bracket  has 
an  angular  entrance-piece,  k,  for  the  con- 
venience of  placing  the  necks  or  ends  of 
the  core  bars  in  the  recesses  of  the  bear- 
ings at  H,  tlie  bars  being  retained  in  their 
places  by  keys,  l,  driven  into  suitable 
slots.  The  drawing  exhibits  the  machine 
as  provided  with  ten  bearings,  and  in 
fig.  2,  six  cores  are  represented  in  their 
places;  in  fig.  1,  one  empty  core  bar,  i, 
and  one  finished  core,  j,  are  shown. 

The  fixed  loam-board,  m,  for  shaping 
up  the  external  figure  of  the  core,  is 
carried  on  a  pair  of  brackets  at  n.    Fig.  2, 
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exhibits  a  core  bar  as  brought  round  op- 
posite to  the  loam-board,  in  readiness  for 
forming  the  core,  which  is  made  in  the 
usual  way,  the  bar  being  made  to  revolve 
in  its  bearings  by  a  winch-handle.  As 
each  core  is  finished,  tlie  discs,  g,  are 
turned  partially  round  by  the  worm,  o, 
gearing  with  the  worm-wheel,  p,  on  the 
end  of  the  shaft,  f,  so  as  to  bring  the 
succeeding  core  bar  into  the  exact  posi- 
tion necessary  for  the  proper  action  of 
the  loam-board.  The  effect  of  this  ar- 
rangement is,  that  a  number  of  core  bars 
may  be  placed  on  tlie  discs,  and  be  coat- 
ed as  often  as  necessary,  without  being 
removed  out  of  their  bearings,  by  caus- 
ing file  discs  to  revolve  on  their  bearings, 
E  ;  and  tiie  carriage  witli  the  cores  may 
tiien  be  at  once  run  into  the  drying  stove. 
The  apparatus  is  now  in  extensive  use 
at  Messers.  Stewart's  works,  effecting 
very  great  economy  in  core-making. 


REMOND  S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  ENVELOPES.  PATENT  DA- 
TED     APRIL     15th,     1850.        ENROLLED 

OCTOBER  15th,  1850. 

These  improvements  relate  to  the  ap- 
plication of  adhesive  substances  to  the 
sealing  flap  of  the  envelope,  and  consist 

First— in  applying  the  adhesive  or  ce- 
menting material  to  the  envelope  papers 
in  a  dry,  instead  of  wet  or  moistened 
state,  as  usually  adopted. 


Secondly — In  removing  the  envelope 
papers  from  the  machine  or  place  where 
the  operation  of  applying  the  adhesive 
material  has  been  performed,  by  means  of 
atmospheric  pressure. 

The  machine  for  effecting  these  opera- 
tions, is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
engravings,  fig.  1  being  a  front,  and  fig. 
2  a  transverse  elevation  of  the  machine. 
Figs.  3  and  4  show  a  plan  and  section, 
upon  an  enlarged  scale,  of  the  sliding  ap- 
paratus for  applying  the  adhesive  materi- 
als. A,  A,  the  framing  of  the  machine, 
upon  which  is  mounted  the  main  shaft, 
B,  carrying  tlie  several  cams  by  which 
the  diti'erent  movements  of  the  machine 
are  effected.  The  shaft  is  driven  by  the 
fast  and  loose  pullies,  C,  from  a  steam 
engine  or  other  convenient  first  mover. 
The  vertical  rod,  D,  which  moves  in  the 
guide-frame,  D',  D',  carries  upon  the  top 
of  it  a  platform  or  table,  shown  in  dotted 
lines,  in  fig.  1,  at  D*^ ;  upon  this  table  are 
placed  a  number  of  envelope  papers  to 
wliich  the  adiiesive  material  is  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  these  papers  are  previously  cut  to 
the  desired  size  and  shape,  suitable  to  be 
afterwards  folded  to  form  the  envelope. 
When  placed  upon  the  table,  D'^,  they  are 
retained  in  their  proper  situation  and  pre- 
vented from  siiifiing,  by  means  of  seve- 
ral projecting  ])ins  or  studs,  between 
whicli  the  envelope  papers  are  placed.  A 
vertical  rising  and  filling  motion  is 
given  to  tlie  table  and  envelope  papers 
upon  it,  by  means  of  the  cam,  E,  upon 
the  main  shaft,  B,  which  acts  upon  a 
bowl  or  truck  upon  a  bell-crank  lever, 
E',  one  arm  of  wliich  passes  into  a  slot 
in  the  rod,  D,  and  thereby  communicates 
a  rotary  motion  to  it,  and  the  table  upon 
it,  and  wliich,  of  course,  takes  place  only 
at  the  proper  time.  At  the  back  of  tlie 
machine,  at  F,  is  placed  the  apparatus  for 
applying  the  adhesive  mateiial  to  the  en- 
velope papers.  This  is  shown  upon  an 
enlarged  scale  at  figs.  3  and  4;  d,  is  a 
plate  which  carries  the  apparatus,  and 
slides  in  suitable  guides  upon  tiie  top  of 
the  machine  at  F,  fig.  1,  tliere  being  a 
projecting  part  of  the  framing,  A,  for 
that  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  short  cylin- 
der, c,  secured  to  the  plate,  d,  and  within 
this  is  fitted  another  cylinder,  a,  tlie  verti- 
cal position  of  wliich,  within  the  cylinder, 
c,  can  be  adjusted  by  a  rack  and  pinion. 
The  bottom  end  of  the  cylinder,  a,  is 
closed  by  a  sponge,  or  other  similar  ma- 
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terial,  b,  forcibly  inserted  within  it,  and 
water  is  contained  in  the  cylinder,  a, 
above  the  sponge,  by  which  it  will  be 
constantly  kept  in  a  wet  or  moist  state. 
In  front  of  the  water  cylinder,  upon  the 
plate,  rf,  is  placed  the  box,  e,  containing 
the  adhesive  material.  Tliis  box  fits 
into  a  recess  in  the  plate,  d.  and  a  spring 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  plate,  d, 
constantly  exerts  its  power  to  keep  the 
box  up  to  one  end  of  the  recess.  There 
is  a  lug  or  projection,  g-,  upon  the  end  of 
the  box,  which,  acting  upon  serrations  or 
notches  in  a  side  bar,  attached  to  the 
framing  of  the  machine,  effects  a  shaking 
of  the  box  upon  its  traverse  from  the  ta- 
ble, D'',  and  as  the  bottom  of  the  box  is 
perforated,  or  made  of  fine  ^\^re  gauze,  the 
adhesive  material  will  be  shaken  through. 
In  front  of  the  box  are  placed  the  brushes, 
/. /,  which  are  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping 
off  tlie  superfluous  adhesive  materials 
from  the  envelope  papers.  The  requisite 
traversing  movement  is  given  to  this  ap- 
paratus by  means  of  the  cam,  F',  upon 
the  end  of  the  shaft,  B,  acting  through  the 
lever.  F'^,  attached  to  the  underside  of  the 
sliding  plate,  d.  The  curvature  of  the 
gi'oove  in  the  cam  is  such  as  to  effect  the 
requisite  movement  of  the  apparatus  at 
the  proper  time.  The  traversing  appa- 
ratus for  removing  each  envelope  paper, 
immediately  after  the  application  of  the 
adhesive  material  has  been  effected  from 
off  the  table,  D"'^,  and  depositing  it  upon 
the  table,  G,  consists  of  the  hollow 
bridge  piece,  H,  to  which  is  attached  the 


horizontal  pipe.  H'.  The  lower  snr- 
f^ices  of  this  bridge  piece  are  made  flat, 
and  each  has  a  perforation  or  opening 
into  the  interior;  these  surfaces  corre- 
spond with  the  two  end  flaps  of  the  en- 
velope paper.  The  horizontal  pipe,H', 
slides  in  grooves,  so  that  it  can  be  tra- 
versed to  and  fro  in  such  manner  that 
the  hollow  bridge-piece,  H,  will  pass  from 
above  the  table,  D",  to  above  the  table, 
G.  and  back.  This  is  effected  by  means 
of  the  cam,  I,  acting  upon  a  bell-crank 
lever,  I',  upon  the  shaft  B,  and  connecting 
rod,  P.  The  horizontal  pipe,  H',  is  con- 
nected by  a  flexible  pipe  to  the  bellows, 
L,  and  this  is  worked  by  a  cam,  O,  upon 
the  shaft,  B,  giving  motion  to  a  bell- 
crank  lever,  O',  which  is  attached  by  a 
connecting  rod  to  the  back  of  the  bel- 
lows. 

The  action  of  the  machine  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  envelope  papers  are  placed 
upon  the  table,  D'-^,  and  the  machine  set 
in  motion, — the  table  is  then  in  its  low- 
est position;  the  apparatus,  F,  is  first 
traversed  by  its  cam  into  a  position  above 
the  table,  t)^,  and  then  for  a  time  re- 
mains stationary.  The  table  now  rises, 
by  which  the  upper  of  the  envelope  pa- 
pers upon  the  table  will  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  wet  sponge  in  the  wa- 
ter cylinder,  a.  This  part  will  be  the  seal 
flap  of  the  envelope,  which  will  be  wet- 
ted. The  apparatus,  F,  is  then  with- 
drawn, and  as  the  box  containing  the  ad- 
hesive material  in  powder  passes  above 
the  part  of  the  envelope  paper  wetted, 
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Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 

it  will  be  shaken,  and  a  portion  of  adhe- 
sive material  will  be  deposited  ;  all  the 
superfluous  quantity  will  be  swept  oif 
by  the  brushes  into  a  box  or  receptacle 
provided  for  it.  When  the  apparatus,  F, 
is  traversed  back,  the  atmosplieric  appara- 
tus comes  into  action ;  the  action  of  the 
bellows  causes  a  partial  vacuum  in  the 
hollow  bridge-piece,  which  thereby  causes 
the  top  one  of  the  envelopes  to  adhere 
to  it  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the 
traverse  of  the  apparatus  carries  it  away, 
and  deposits  it  upon  the  table,  G,  whence 
they  may  be  removed  at  pleasure.  The 
adhesive  material  being  applied  in  a  dry 
state,  less  of  it  is  required,  and  the  flaps 
will  not  adhere  when  folded  together. 


"  ON    THE    FORM    OF    SHAFTS    AND    AXLES. 
BY  THOMAS  THORNEYCROFT,  OF  WOLVER- 
HAMPTON. 

The  author  of  this  paper  being  a  man- 
ufacturer of  railway  axles,  has  had  his 
attention  drawn  to  tlie  subject  of  the  form 
of  axles  for  some  considerable  time ;  and 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
iron,  and  his  observations  of  the  fractures 
of  shafts  and  axles,  has  concluded  that 
various  forms  of  shafts  and  axles  possess 
elements  of  self-destruction — that  the 
fractures  which  take  place  are  generally 
confined  to  given  parts,  and  that  those 


parts  where  fracture  takes  place,  exhibit 
errors  of  mechanical  construction,  or  er- 
rors of  mechanical  arrangement,  when  in 
motion. 

A  very  extensive  course  of  experiments 
has  been  gone  through  by  the  author,  ap- 
^proxitnating  as  closely  as  possible  to  tlie 
forces  on  axles  when  in  use ;  and  these 
have  satisfied  his  mind,  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  there  are  departures  from  cer- 
tain fixed  principles  of  construction  in 
either  siiafts  or  axles,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion will  be  their  liability  to  fracture. 

Before  passing  to  an  examination  of 
the  experiments,  it  may  assist  to  a  more 
correct  elucidation  of  the  subject,  if  the 
railway  axle  is  viewed  as  having  certain 
relations  to  a  girder  in  principle.  Gird- 
ers generally  have  their  two  ends  resting 
on  two  points  of  support,  and  the  load  is 
"  either  located  at  fixed  distances  from  the 
props,  or  dispersed  over  the  whole  sur- 
face;  just  so  with  the  axle;  it  has  its 
jjoints  of  support  and  its  loaded  parts ; 
but  it  is  not  clearly  evident  which  are  the 
loaded  parts  and  which  the  props.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  wheels  may  be  con- 
sidered the  props,  and  the  journals  the 
loaded  parts  ;  but  it  is  thought  that  with 
equal  propriety  the  journals  may  be  con- 
sidered the  props,  and  the  wheels  the 
loaded  parts ;  if  this  latter  opinion  is  at 
all  admissible,  we  then  have  the  load 
brouglit  much  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
axle  than  in  the  case  where  the  journals 
are  considered  the  loaded  parts ;  and,  be- 
sides, it  brings  more  immediately  before 
us  the  influence  which  the  inclined  bear- 
ing surfice  of  the  wheels  will  necessari- 
ly have  in  increasing  the  power  of  any 
lateral  or  vertical  blow,  wliich  the  axle 
will  receive  through  the  wheels.  It  is 
found  that  the  inclined  surface  of  the 
wheel  tire  ranges  from  1  in  12  to  1  in  20, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tlie  direct  ten- 
dency of  the  wheels  under  a  load  is  to 
descend  that  incline,  so  that  every  verti- 
cal blow  which  the  wheels  may  receive  is 
compounded  of  two  forces,  viz. : — the 
one  to  crush  the  wheels  in  the  direction 
of  their  vertical  plane,  and  the  other  to 
move  the  lower  parts  of  the  wheels  to- 
gether; it  will  be  seen  that  ihese  two 
forces  have  a  direct  tendency  to  bend  the 
axle  somewhere  between  the  wheels ; 
should  that"  yielding  or  bending  extend 
no  farther  than  one-half  the  elastic  limit, 
if  long  continued,  fracture  will  ultimate- 
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ly  take  place  ;  but  should  the  elastic  limit 
be  exceeded,  the  axle  takes  a  permanent 
bend,  tiie  wheels  are  then  diverted  from 
their  vertical  plane,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  leave  the  rails.  To  demonstrate 
tliis  is  the  object  of  the  first  experi- 
ment. An  axle  reduced  in  the  middle  to 
Ij  inch  dia.  was  placed  upon  two  props 
4  feet  9  inches  apart,  and  loaded  in  the 
middle,  the  utmost  of  its  deflection  with- 
out a  permanent  set,  was  .232  inches,  the 
load  carried  7  tons.  An  axle  reduced  to 
4  inches  in  the  middle,  and  then  placed 
upon  the  props  4  feet  9  inclies  apart,  its 
utmost  deflection  without  a  permanent 
set  was  .281  inches,  the  load  carried  9 
tons.  Another  axle,  but  parallel,  4y% 
inches  diameter,  was  placed  upon  the 
props  4  feet  9  inches  apart,  its  utmost 
deflection  without  a  permanent  set,  was 
.343  inches,  the  load  carried  14  tons. 
Hence,  by  reducing  an  axle  of  4/g^  ins. 
diameter  in  the  middle  to  3^  inches,  its 
limit  of  elasticity  is  reduced  from  .343 
inches  to  .232  inches,  and  the  load,  to 
produce  that  elacticity,  from  14  to  7  tons. 

Fig.  1. 
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Fig-.  1.  shows  the  position  of  the  wheels 
to  the  rails  when  the  bending  of  the  axle 
has  exceeded  its  elastic  limit. 

The  object  of  the  second  experiment 
was  to  ascertain  what  influence  the  re- 
duction of  an  axle  in  the  middle  would 

Fig.  2. 
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have  on  its  stren^h  to  resist  sudden  im- 
pact, compared  to  an  unreduced  one ;  this 


ax!e  was  made  as  represented  by  fig.  3, 
which  shows  the  end  A  parallel  to  the 
centre  4^  inches  diameter,  and  the  end 
B  is  drawn  down  from  the  back  of  the 
wheel  towards  the  centre,  where  it  is  4 
inches  diameter.  The  end  A  was  then 
Fig.  3. 
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subjected  to  impact — the  relative  position 
of  the  prop  and  ram  was  the  back  of  the 
wiieel  and  the  neck  of  the  journal,  this 
end  recived  46  blows  of  the  ram,  and 
bent  to  an  angle  of  18°.  The  end  B 
was  then  subjected  to  impact — the  prop 
and  the  ram  in  the  same  relative  position, 
when  it  bent  back  to  an  angle  of  22° 
with  only  16  blows  of  the  ram  (as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  fig.  2).  The  ob- 
ject of  the  third  experiment  was  to  as- 
certain what  influence  a  shoulder  behind 
the  wheel  would  have  on  the  strength  of 
the  axle  at  that  part,  compared  to  one 
without  a  shoulder.  Fig.  3  and  4  were 
one  axle  cut  in  two,  and  the  end  E  was 
turned  from  the  neck  of  the  journal,  leav- 
in  a  shoulder  |th  inch  deep  as  a  stop  to 
the  wheel ;  the  end  F  was  turned  from 
the  neck  of  the  journal  to  the  same  diam- 
eter, but  no  shoulder  left.  Tlie  end  E 
was  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure,  the 
load  being  in  a  direct  line  with  the  shoul- 
der, when  it  broke  in  two  with  a  load  of 
60  tons.  The  end  F  was  subjected  in 
the  same  way  to  hydraulic  pressure,  Avhen 
it  bent  into  the  form  shown  by  the  dot- 
ted lines,  with  84  tons.  The  object  of 
the  fourth  experiment  was  to  ascertain 
what  influence  the  position  of  the  wheel, 
in  relation  to  the  neck  of  the  journal, 
would  have  on  the  strength  of  the  journal 
under  impact.  Fig.  5  was  a  piece  of  an 
Fig.  4. 
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axle  with  a  journal  taken  down  at  each 
end;  the  end  G  was  keyed  into  a  cast 
iron  frame,  the  face  of  the  frame  in  a  line 
with  the  neck  of  the  journal,  the  jouraal 
was  then  subjected  to  the  impact  of  a 
ram  falling  10  feet,  when  it  broke  off"  at 
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tlie  7tli  blow.  Tlie  end  H  was  keyed 
into  tlie  ca.st-iron  frame  in  the  same  way, 
but  with  the  neck  of  the  journal  project- 
ing 1^  inches  from  the  face  of  the  frame, 
the  journal  was  then  subjected  to  the  im- 
pact of  the  same  ram  falling  10  feet,  when 
it  broke  at  the  24th  l)low. 

From  these  experiments,  and  from  the 
acknowledged  deteriorating  influence  of 
vibration  or  bending  on  iron,  especially 
when  continued  any  great  length  of  time, 
it  is  the  autlior's  opinion  that  neither 
shafts  nor  railway  axles  ought  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  middle,  but  rather,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  departure  from  the  parallel  form, 
they  should  l)e  made  thickest  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  thus  effectually  prevent  any  vibra- 
tion or  bending  wiiatever ;  for  it  is  the 
introduction  of  this  principle  into  almost 
every  description  of  beam  and  girder,  also 
into  the  connecting  rods  of  every  de- 
scription of  steam  engine,  and  into  a  large 
quantity  of  the  shafting  now  in  use,  that 
has  rendered  the  whole  of  tiiese  articles 
so  superior  in  point  of  durability,  to  what 
they  were  when  other  principles  of  form 
were  in  use. 

Mr.  Tiiorneycroft  gave  a  further  illus- 
tration of  the  paper  by  reference  to  seve- 
ral specimens  of  axles  which  were  exhib- 
ited to  the  meeting.  Having  obtained  an 
axle  which  had  a  shoulder  at  both  ends, 
he  turned  the  shoulder  off  one  end  but 
left  it  on  the  other,  and  he  found  that  in 
the  instance  where  the  shoulder  was 
turned  off",  it  required  a  pressure  of  120 
tons  to  break  it,  and  li  inch  deflection  ; 
wiiile  the  other  end,  where  the  shoulder 
was  not  turned  oft"  it  broke  with  a  pres- 
sure of  105  tons  and  l  of  an  inch  deflection. 


PROSSER  S  improvements  IN  MACHINERY 
AND  APPARATUS  FOR  MANUFACTURING 
METAL    TUBES. 

The  improvements  as  described  in  the 
specification  consist  :— 

First — Of  apparatus  applicable  for  the 
purpose  of  planing  and  preparing  tlie 
edges  of  flat  metal  plates,  which  are  after- 
wards to  be  formed  into  tubes  or  pipes. 

Secondly— Of  a  means  of  bending  and 
turning  up  the  flat  metal  plates  to  the 
form  of  cylindrical  tubes  or  pipes. 

Thirdly— Of  preparing  macliinery  for 
Tctuating  and  working  the  bending  or 
turning  machinery,  for  bending  the  plates. 


Fourthly — Of  a  means  of  securing  me- 
tal tubes  into  plates  of  steam  boilers,  or 
other  vessels. 

The  improvements  described  under  the 
first  of  these  heads  consist  in  certain  ad- 
ditions to  planing  machinery,  for  planing 
and  cutting  the  edges  of  flat  metal  plates, 
preparatory  to  their  being  formed  into  cy- 
lindrical tubes  or  pipes.  In  the  original 
planing  machinery,  the  flat  metal  plates, 
— the  edges  of  which  have  to  be  planed 
and  prepared, — are  placed  upon  the  hori- 
zontal traversing  table  of  the  planing  ma- 
chine, and  properly  secured  thereon,  the 
edges  of  the  plates  slightly  overhanging 
or  projecting  beyond  the  sides  of  the  table, 
— and  in  this  position  tlie  edges  were  plan- 
ed, and  cut  by  fixed  and  stationary  cutting 
tools. 

The  improvement  consists  in  placing 
and  securing  the  plates  to  be  planed  upon 
a  traversing  table  upon  their  edges,  in  ver- 
tical positions,  in  two  rows,  parallel  with 
each  other,  one  row  upon  each  side  of  the 
machine,  and  secured  by  one  long  wedge, 
acting  upon  block  pieces,  pressing  against 
the  sides  of  the  plates.  The  uppermost 
of  the  edges  of  the  plates  upon  the  table 
being  planed  by  the  compound  cutting 
tools  of  the  machine,  are  then  reversed  in 
their  positions  upon  the  table,  and  their 
other  edges  planed  and  prepared. 

The  improvements  under  the  second 
part  of  the  specification  consist  in  a  means 
of  bending  and  turning  up  flat  metal 
plates  into  the  form  of  cylindrical  tubes  or 
pipes.  The  means  formerly  in  use  con- 
sisted in  bending  up  the  plates  by  the  em- 
ployment of  moulds  or  dies,  of  dirt'erent 
forms,  by  which  the  plates  are  bent  up  at 
three  distinct  operations,  as  many  pairs  of 
moulds  being  employed.  The  first  of 
these  operations  consist  in  submitting  the 
flat  plates  to  the  action  of  a  pair  of 
moulds,  by  which  the  flat  plates  will  as- 
sume a  trough  or  gutter-like  form ;  this 
is  the  first  stage.  At  the  next  operation, 
or  second  stage,  the  plates  assume  a  form 
nearly  approaching  to  the  cylindrical 
form ;  and  at  the  third  or  last  stage  of 
bending,  the  plates  assume  the  perfect 
form  of  a  cylinder, but  each  of  these  ope- 
rations are  conducted  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly. The  present  improvements  con- 
sist in  so  arranging  and  constructing  the 
machinery,  and  placing  the  moulds  or 
dies  one  above  the  other,  that  the  three 
operations  are  conducted  simultaneously, 
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and  at  one  rise  of  the  pressing  machinery. 
Fig-.  1.  The     annexed 

engraving  fig.  1, 
sliows  the  ar- 
r;uigement  of  the 
moulds,  and  their 
mode  of  opera- 
tion, the  moulds 
being  shown  in 
transverse  sec- 
tion; fl,  the  flat 
metal  plate,  to  be 
bent  or  turned  up; 
b,  the  lower  half 
ofthe  first  mould, 
or  that  in  which 
the  first  stage  or 
operation  of  bending  the  plate  is  perform- 
ed ;  and  b\  the  upper  half  of  the  same 
mould.  The  ascent  of  the  lower  half,  h, 
of  the  mould,  and  jts  closing  upon  the 
upper  half,  effects  the  first  stage  of  the 
bending  of  the  flat  plate,  a,  which  takes 
the  form  of  the  mould,  as  shown  at  «', 
which  is  a  section  of  the  plate  after  the 
first  stage  of  the  bending  is  performed. 
It  is  here  placed  in  the  mould  in  which 
the  second  stage  is  performed,  the  u])per 
surface  of  the  block  or  mould,  i',  forming 
the  under  mould  of  the  second  stage,  and 
c,  the  upper  half  of  that  mould.  To  the 
lower  half  of  this  mould,  i',  is  fixed  the 
vertical  bar,  c',  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
of  the  cylindrical  or  bead  form  shown,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  a  little  less  than  the 
interior  diameter  of  the  tube  or  pipe, 
when  produced  from  the  plate.  The  up- 
per half  of  this  mould,  c,  has  a  recess,  into 
which  the  cylindrical  top  or  edge  of  the 
bar,  c',  is  received  upon  the  closing  of  the 
moulds,  and  which  efl^ects  the  second 
stage  of  the  bending  of  the  plate,  when 
it  assumes  the  form  shown  at  a",  in  the 
third  mould  of  which  the  upper  surface  of 
the  block  c,  forms  the  lower  lialf,  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  block  d,  the  upper 
half,  and  the  recess  in  the  mould,  when 
the  two  halves  are  together,  form  a  circle 
in  their  cross  section.  The  plate,  in  the 
form  produced  from  the  second  stage  of 
bending,  being  placed,  as  shown,  in  the 
mould  for  effecting  the  third  stage,  is  then, 
by  the  closing  ofthe  halves  of  the  mould 
formed  into  the  cylindrical  form,  and  the 
two  edges  brought  together  into  close 
contact :  e,  is  a  longitudinal  bar,  supported 
by  springs  and  beating  up  against  the  un- 
derside of  the  block,  6',  for  the  purpose 


of  maintaining  the  flat  plate,  a,  in  contact 
with  the  underside  of  the  block,  6' ;  the 
pressing  power  employed  is  applied  to  the 
underside  of  the  lower  block,  b,  and  effects 
the  closing  of  the  three  moulds  at  one  and 
the  same  operation,  when  three  plates  arc 
each  forwarded  one  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion. Upon  the  descent  or  opening  of 
the  mould,  the  plates  are  removed,  and 
the  operation  repeated  upon  others,  or  the 
same,  until  they  assume  the  cylindrical 
form  of  tubes,  when  they  are  welded  up 
in  the  customary  manner. 

The  improvements  described  under  the 
third  head  consist  in  the  machinery  and 
apparatus  for  effecting  the  pressing  ope- 
rations. Steam  pressure  is  employed  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  operates  through  the 
medium  of  hydrostatic  or  hydro-mechani- 
cal apparatus,  as  follows  : — A  large  steam 
cylinder  is  provided  with  a  piston,  to  the 
rod  of  which  is  attached  the  plunger  or 
jiiston  of  a  hydrostatic  cylinder.  From 
this  cylinder  a  pipe  communicates  with 
the  hydrostatic  cylinder  of  the  pressing 
apparatus,  the  ram  or  plunger  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  moulds  for  bending  the 
plates.  At  one  stroke  of  the  steam  pis- 
ton, the  piston  or  plunger  of  the  hydrosta- 
tic cylinder  attached  to  it  forces  a  quan- 
tity of  water  from  that  cylinder,  and 
injects  it  into  the  cylinder  attached  to 
the  pressing  apparatus.  This  quantity 
is  just  sufficient  to  produce  the  closing  of 
the  moulds,  and  effect  the  bending  of  the 
plates.  Upon  the  return  stroke  of  the 
steam  piston,  and  the  consequent  return 
of  the  piston  or  plunger  of  the  hydrosta- 
tic cylinders  to  their  former  positions,  the 
water  previously  injected  into  the  hydro- 
static cylinder  of  the  pressing  apparatus 
will  return  back  from  that  cylinder  to  the 
hydrostatic  cylinder  attached  to  the  steam 
cylinder,  and  thereby  allow  the  ram  or 
plunger  in  it  to  descend  and  open  the 
pressing  moulds,  and  allow  the  bent  plates 
to  be  removed  ;  this  return  of  the  water 
tiu'ough  the  pipe  of  communication  takes 
place,  because  there  are  no  valves  or  cocks 
in  tliat  pipe  to  prevent  it. 

The    improve-  Fig.  2.        ^ 

ment      described  r]>|^ 

under  the  fourth.  — ^^^ 

part  consists  in  an  1 
im  pro ved  mode  of  \ 
securing  tubes  in- 
to   the  plates  of 
steam-boilers  and 
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otlier  vessels.  This  is  illustrated  in  fig.  2, 
wliieli  shows  a  section  of  tlie  end  of  a 
tube  secured  into  a  plate  ;  a,  the  tube  ;  h, 
the  tube  plate,  into  which  it  is  fixed.  The 
hole  or  aperture  in  the  plate,  through 
wiiich  the  tube  passes,  is  made  larger  than 
the  external  diameter  of  the  tube,  and  in 
the  interval  of  space  tetweeen  them  is  in- 
serted the  conical  or  taper  hoop  or  ring, 
c,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  cylindrical, 
tiie  same  as  tiie  tube,  and  the  outer  sur- 
face is  conical,  as  is  also  the  hole  or  aper- 
ture in  tiie  plate.  The  hoop  or  ring,  c,  is 
split  or  cut  open  at  one  side,  and  a  tongue 
or  piece  of  metal  inserted,  as  shown  at  d. 
This  is  to  allow  a  little  contraction  of  the 
hoop  to  take  place  upon  being  driven  up, 
and  thereby  to  fix  the  tube  securely  in  the 
tube  plate. 


GUTTA   PERCHA    TUBE    JOINTS. 

Gutta  Pcrcha  fulfils  no  more  useful 
office  than  that  of  a  material  for  tubes  of 
nearly  all  kinds;  and  as  its  adoption  in 
tliis  way  is  becoming  universal,  we  have 
thought  a  few  illustrative  notes  on  the 
most  approved  plans  of  making  the  joints 
may  not  be  ont  of 
place  here.  Fig.  1 
exhibits  a  method  to 
be  used  for  straight 
tubes.  The  two 
ends  of  the  tubes  are  to  be  placed  in 
boiling  water,  until  they  expand  to  the 
bell  form  shown  in  the  figures.  All 
moisture  is  then  to  be  wiped  off,  and  tiie 
expanded  portions  are  to  be  flattened  out 
by  gentle  pressure,  so  as  to  turn  them 
into  regular  flanges  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  axis  of  the  tubes.  These  flanges  are 
tiien  to  be  nipped  togutlier  with  the  thumb 
and  finger,  as  in 
Fig.  2.  fig.  2,  which  is  all 

,        .       -1?  tluit  is  necessary  to 

(  — i  4     form  a  strong  joint; 

or  if  the  greatest 
security  is  demanded,  tiie  surfaces  may 
b.'  rubbed  with  naphtha.  When  the  junc- 
tion is  effected,  tlie  flange  may  be  pared 
down  to  about  half  size  if  necessary.  In 
fig.  3  another  plan 


Fie:.  3. 


^n^ 


IS  given,  wherein 
the  junction  is  ac- 
complished by  the 
insertion  of  a  short 


Fig.  5. 


3 


After  softening  as  before,  the  ends  aie 
to  be  enlarged  in  bore  by  a  small  iron 
tool.  The  surfaces  are  then  to  be  dried, 
and  a  short  piece  of  tube,  of  the  length 
of  the  diameter  of  the  ends  to  be  joined, 
is  to  be  inserted  between  them.  The 
ends  are  then  to  be  brought  into  contact 
and  sealed  with  u  warm  iron,  whicii  ex- 
perience has  told  us  must  not  be  too  hot. 
Fig.  4,  is  a  section 
of  this  joint  as  finish-  Fig.  4. 

ed.     In  making  an    ,  ^t^='  i 

elbow  joint  the  two    I  .^ — ■,  J 

ends  are  to  be  cut 

at  the  proper  angle,  as  indicated  by  the 
diagonal  line  in  fig.  5. 
These  angular  ends 
being  then  heated, 
are  to  be  brought 
together  accurately, 
but  with  a  gentle 
pressure,  to  avoid  raising  a  burr  in  the 
inside.  The  outer  edges  may  be  pinched 
together,  and  a  plunge  in  cold  water  cools 
and  completes  the  joint.  The  seam  may 
be  strengtiiened  by  attaching  a  thin  slip 
of  softened  gutta  percha  round  the  joint. 
If  a  small  tube  is  to  be  connected  to  a 
large  one — say  at  right  angles  to  it — an 
opening  is  to  be  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
large  tube,  sufficient  to  rccieve  the  smaller 
one — a  piece  an  inch  long  is  then  cut  from 
the  small  tube,  the  end  being  formed  to  a 
curve  to  correspond  to  tiie  line  of  junc- 
tion, and  this  is  applied,  in  a  warm  state, 
to  the  orifice,  with  gentle  pressure,  the 
burr  being  kept  down  in  the  interior  by 
a  mandril.  The  end  of  the  main  length 
of  small  tube,  being  warmed,  is  expand- 
ed, and  passed  over  tiie  short  junction 
piece,  leaving  a  good  flange  all  round,  as 
in  fig.  6.  This 
is    then   pressed  Fig.  6. 

whilst    hot,    the    i  ; 

edges  being  wip-  ^ 
ed  down  with  a 
hot  iron.  If  the 
calibre  of  the  tube  is  large,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  cut  a  concave  opening  and 
convex  end  only,  joining  these  surfaces  by 
heat.     Fig.  7 

Fig.  v. 

Guttapercha.  Metal. 


^ 


r 


shows  the 
mode  of  join- 
ing a  gutta 
percha  tube 
to  a  metal  one.  The  gutta 
softened  in  warm  w.ater,  and 


purcha  is 
stretched 


piece   of  tube   between   the  two  ends.      over  the  end  of  the  metal  tube,  constant- 
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ly  pressing  the  gutta  percha  until  it  cools. 
This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  a 
good  joint,  as  the  contraction  of  the  gutta 
percha  gives  an  excellent  hold  upon  the 
metal. 


THE    AUTOGRAPHIC    PRESS. 

Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons,  the  litho- 
graphers, of  London  Wall,  are  the  inven- 
tors of,  and  are  now  introducing,  a  method 
of  printing  copies  of  MSS.,  drawings,  or 
designs,  simple  and  manageable  enough 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  business 
men,  or  counting-house  clerks.  Ordinary 
lithography,  although  invaluable  for  most 
purposes  where  great  quantities  of  im- 
pressions, from  one  original,  are  required, 
can  only  be  practised  by  skilled  lithogra- 
phic writers  and  printers,  and  is  quite  be- 
yond the  power  of  non-professionals.  It 
is,  then,  to  give  every  individual  copyist  a 
means  of  multiplying  the  productions  of 
his  pen  or  pencil,  that  Messrs.  Waterlow 
have  addressed  themselves,  with  an  amount 
of  success  which,  to  those  who  compre- 
hend the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit  of  the 
lithographic  art,  appears  somewhat  won- 
derful. 

The  process  of  taking  copies  of  any 
circular,  letter,  piece  of  music,  or  pen-and- 
ink  sketfh,  is  very  simple.  The  subject  to 
be  printed,  is  first  written  or  drawn  on  au- 
tographic paper  with  autographic  ink:  the 
paper  is  then  wetted  on  the  back  and  laid 
face  downwards  on  the  plate,  and  the  tym- 
pan  or  cover  being  laid  over  it,  the  pressure, 
is  easily  applied  by  means  of  a  scraping- 
bar  grasped  firmly  with  both  hands.  This 
pressure  forces  the  moisture  through  the 
autographic  paper,  and  causes  the  compo- 
sition with  which  it  is  prepared  to  leave 
the  paper  and  adhere  to  the  plate,  and 
with  it  the  autogi'aphic  ink,  which  having 
an  affinity  with  the  metal  of  the  plate,  ad- 
heres so  firmly  to  if,  that  the  composition 
may  be  washed  off  the  plate  with  a  wet- 
ted sponge,  leaving  the  subject  transferred 
to  the  plate.  A  preparation  is  now  ap- 
plied which  etches  the  plate,  and  prevents 
it  from  taking  the  ink  where  it  is  not  re- 
quired. This  preparation  is  wiped  off 
with  a  damp  cloth,  and  the  inking-roller 
being  passed  over  the  plate,  the  subject 
becomes  charged  with  ink,  and  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  intended  the  copies  should 
be  taken,  being  laid  on  the  plate,  the 
tympan  is  placed  down  and  the  pressure 


applied  as  before.  One  impression  being 
taken,  the  plate  is  again  damped  with  the 
cloth,  and  charged  with  ink,  the  paper  laid 
down  as  before,  and  in  this  manner  thou- 
sands of  perfect  copies  may  be  printed. 

The  novelty  in  this  invention  consists  in 
the  printing-press  being  reduced  to  the 
simplicity  of  a  metallic  plate,  and  its  tym- 
pan, which  fastens  itself  on  the  table  at 
which  the  work  is  performed — the  mate- 
rials being  somewhat  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed in  lithographic  printing. 

The  patentees  also  claim  other  methods 
of  taking  copies  of  any  document ;  but  as 
these  require  a  peculiar  and  more  com- 
plicated form  of  press,  and  consequently 
will  not  become  of  such  general  use,  we 
need  not  proceed  to  describe  them. 

The  credit  of  the  invention  rests  prin- 
cipally upon  the  means  adopted  for  bring- 
ing lithographic  printing  into  more  gene- 
ral use  in  the  production  of  duplicates  on 
a  small  scale.  We  have  seen  some  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  the  work  printed  by 
the  process  just  described,  and  printed 
well — some  at  the  rate  of  50  impressions 
an  hour.  One  is  a  bold  sketch  of  river 
scenery,  with  foliage  and  buildings,  execu- 
ted in  a  broad  expressive  style  in  chalk. 
Another  is  a  sheet  of  music.  All  are 
clearly  printed,  and,  so  far,  are  good  evi- 
dences in  favor  of  the  autographic  sys- 
tem. If  the  details  can  be  sufficiently 
easily  managed  to  admit  of  the  student, 
the  traveller,  or  the  man  of  business,  pro- 
ducing copies  at  once,  as  they  may  be 
wanted,  without  a  lengthened  amount  of 
practice,  the  invention  may  be  considered 
as  the  greatest  value. 


WHITWOETHS    WORKSHOP    MICROMETER. 

An  instrument  for  measuring  bodies 
with  a  very  minute  degree  of  accuracy. 
It  consisted  of  a  strong  frame  of  cast  iron, 
at  the  opposite  extremities  of  which  were 
two  highly  finished  steel  cylinders,  which 
traverse  longitudinally  by  the  action  of 
screws  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  the 
thread ;  these  screws  were  worked  by  two 
wheels,  placed  at  opposite  extremities  of 
the  frame,  the  larger  of  which  had  its  cir- 
cumference divided  into  five  hundred 
equal  parts  ;  the  ends  of  the  cylinders,  at 
the  places  where  they  approach  each 
other,  were  reduced  to  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  and  their  hemispherical  ends  were 
highly  polished.     To  measure  with  this 
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instrument,  tlic  large  circle  was  brought 
to  its  zero,  and  the  body  to  be  measured 
being  placed  between  the  cylinders,  the 
small  circle  was  turned  until  the  two  cy- 
linders touched  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
body,  which  being  removed,  and  the  large 
circle  turned  until  the  ends  of  the  two 
cylinders  were  brought  to  touch,  the  turns 
and  parts  of  a  turn  required  for  this  gave 
the  bre.idili  of  the  body  which  had  been 
interposed,  to  t!ie  ten-thousandth  part  of 
an  iiieli,  and  since  the  one-tenth  of  one  of 
the  divisions  could  be  readily  estimated, 
the  size  of  the  body  could  be  thus  esti- 
mated easily  to  the  one-lumdred  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch.  In  the  accuracy  re- 
quired in  modern  workshops,  in  tilting  the 
parts  of  tools  and  machines,  the  two-foot 
rule  heretofore  in  use  is  not  by  any  means 
accur  ite  enough  ;  his  object  was  to  fur- 
nish ordinary  mechanics  with  an  instru- 
ment which,  while  it  aflbrded  very  aceurate 
indications,  was  yet  not  very  liable  to  be 
deranged  by  the  rough  handling  of  the 
workshop;  and  he  conceived  this  instru- 
ment secured  those  advantages.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  tind  how  very  minute  a  portion 
of  space  could  be  by  it,  as  it  were,  felt. 
By  it  the  diiference  of  the  diameters  of 
two  hairs  could  be  rendered  quite  palpa- 
ble. 


From  the  Franklin  Journal. 

ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  TIMBER. 

BY   HERMAN   HAUPT,   ESQ.,   C.  E. 

About  twelve  years  ago  I  became  very 
much  interested  in  calculations  upon  the 
strength  of  materials,  but  my  location  at 
that  time — as  an  engineer  on  a  small 
railroad  in  the  interior  of  the  state — not 
affording  me  f  icilities  for  consulting  any 
of  the  standard  writers  whose  works 
might  have  tlirown  light  upon  the  subject, 
I  had  recourse  to  experiment  and  obser- 
vation, in  order  to  satisfy  myself  in  refer- 
ence to  tlie  mode  of  distribution  of  the 
strains,  and  to  determine  the  formul.i!  for 
calculiting  their  intensities.  A  little  re- 
flection led  to  the  application  of  a  principle, 
which  appears  to  be  different  from  any 
that  has  been  employed  by  others,  for  the 
determination  of  the  ordinary  algebraic  ex- 
pressions which  represent  the  strength  of 
different  forms  of  be.ams,  and  appears  so 
simple  and  easy  of  application,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  readily  deduced  from  the 
elementary  conditions  of  resistiuice,  that 


I  w  ill  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you 
with  a  brief  explanation  of  the  principle 
itself,  and  its  application  to  some  of  the 
ordinary  cases  which  occur  in  pr.ictice. 

The  first  fact  which  has  been  establish- 
ed in  the  resistance  of  beams  laid  horizon- 
tally upon  two  supports,  or  fixed  at  one 
end  and  loaded  with  a  weight  applied  at 
the  other,  is,  that  the  fibres  on  one  side 
are  compressed,  and  on  the  other  side  ex- 
tended. It  is  also  a  consequence  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  material,  that  within  the 
elastic  limits,  the  resistances  to  extension 
and  compression  must  be  sensibly  equal, 
and  that  a  certain  line  exists,  called  the 
neutral  axis,  along  which  neither  exten- 
sion nor  compression  will  be  found,  and 
which  retains  its  natural  condition.  It  is 
also  evident  that,  in  u  material  which  is 
perfectly  homogeneous,  the  str.dns  upon 
the  fibres  will  vary  uniformly  from  the 
neutral  axis  to  the  most  distant  fibres. 
These  conditions  naturally  lead  to  the 
following  mode  of  calculation  : 


wQ 

Let  A  c  represent  a  beam  fixed  at  a, 
and  loaded  with  a  weight,  w,  applied  at 
c,  n  0  represents  the  neutral  axis.  The 
fibres  on  the  side,  n  a,  will  be  extended, 
and  those  on  the  side,  n  b,  will  be  com- 
pressed, and  their  resistance  must  be 
sufficient  to  keep  in  equilibrium  the 
weight,  w. 

If  A  B  c  represents  a  section  of  the 
beam  by  a  vertical  plane,  we  may  con- 
ceive the  strain  upon  the  fibre,  A  c,  or  its 
equivalent  resistance,  to  be  represented 
by  some  line,  a  r;  and  as  the  strain  at 
n  is  nothing,  and  is  supposed  to  vary 
uniformly  from  n  to  A,  it  follows,  that  if 
n  and  r  be  joined,  forming  a  triangle,  the 
strain  upon  any  intermediate  fibre  will  be 
represented  by  the  corresponding  perpen- 
dicular of  this  triangle,  and  the  whole 
strain,  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  per- 
pendiculars, by  the  area  of  the  triangle. 
The  eti'ect  of  this  triangle  of  resistance 
would  be  equivalent  to  its  whole  area 
concentrated  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  and 
acting  with  a  leverage  equal  to  the  di.s- 
tauce  of  this  point  from  the  neutral  axis. 
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This  principle  furnislied  a  key  to  the 
solution  of  all  the  problems  which  are  pre- 
sented in  calculations  upon  the  strength 
of  materials ;  it  was  found  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  general  application.  Some  of 
the  solutions  require  the  aid  of  calculus, 
but  in  general  they  are  extremely  simple. 
The  case  of  a  rectangular  beam  fi.xed  at 
the  end  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

Let  the  maximum  strain  upon  the  fibre 
A  c  be  represented  by  r.     Also, 

I)  =  breadth  of  beam  in  inciies. 

d  =  depth  of  beam  in  inches. 

/  —  length  in  inches. 

w  —  weight  applied  at  c. 

/    1         .       ,  I''  f^ 

The  area  oi  the  triangle  a  r  7i  =  — . 
°  4 

The  distance  g  n  =  ^  d.    The  elTect  of  the 

,      „      .  .„,     Rrf     d     rH- 

tnangle  ot  resistance  will  be  — X-  = • 

4      3       12 

The  resi.stance  of  the  fibres  n  B  will  be 

lid- 
<also  equal  to  -^^,  and  the  whole  resist- 


ance will  be 


12 

R(Z2 


The  effect  of  the 


weight  w,  acting  with  a  leverage  Z,  will 
be  w  I,  and  the  equation  of  equilibrium 

Will  be =  w  Z. 

6 

In  this  expression  the  breadth  of  the 
beam  has  not  been  introduced,  the  calcu- 
lations having  been  made  upon  a  vertical 
section,  but  if  the  breadth  be  considered, 
the  triangle  becomes  a  wedge,  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  remaining  at  the  same 
distance  as  before,  the  only  change  in  the 
expression  results  from  the  introduction 
of  this  term,  and  it  becomes — 

R  Z>  fZ-  6  w  Z 

=  w  Z,  or  R  = , 

6  bd- 

An  expression  which  is  indentical  with 
those  obtained  by  Tredgold  and  others 
by  different  processes. 

If  tlie  beam  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  the  diagonal  of  the  cross 
section  would  be  vertical,  the  solid  which 
would  represent  the  resistance  would  be- 
come a  triangular  pyramid,  instead  of  a 
wedge  as  in  the  case  just  considered. 

If  the  resisting  material  should  be  in 
the  form  of  a  cylinder,  the  case  would 
present  greater  difficulty,  but  is  suscepti- 
ble of  solution  on  precisely  the  same 
principle,  the  solid  of  resistance  in  this 
case  being  an  ungula. 


CALCULATION     OF     THE     POWER     OF     CEN- 
TRIFUGAL   FORCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Artizan : 

Sir, — In  your  June  number,  in  the  Key 
to  Mr.  Bourne's  Catechism  a  rule  is  given 
for  calculating  the  bursting  strain  of  re- 
volving bodies,  and  takes  the  case  of  a 
fly-wheel  10  feet  diameter,  velocity  of 
rim  being  60  feet  per  second,  the  centri- 
fugal force,  or  bursting  strain,  of  which  is 
said  to  be  22 1 4  lbs.  Now,  if  this  be  really 
the  bursting  strain,  the  pressure  on  each 
square  inch  of  section  is  1107  lbs.,  and 
not  oSSg,  for  the  case  is  analogous  to  a 
steam  boiler  10  feet  diameter,  and  1  inch 
thick,  Mith  a  pres.sure  of  18.45  lbs.  per 
square  inch  above  the  atmospjiere. 

In  it  there  is  120  X  18.45  =  2214  lbs, 
on  every  inch  in  length  tending  to  burst ; 
giving,  as  in  tiie  wlieel,  2  square  inches  to 
support  that  pressure,  or  1107  per  inch. 
But  I  think,  although  that  is  the  genei\;l 
rule  for  calculating  the  centrifugal  force 
of  a  fl\--wheel,  that  it  gives  a  result  just 
double  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  wheel  is  cut  in 
two,  and  the  metal  of  one-half  formed  in- 
to a  ball  on  the  end  of  a  rod  5  feet  long, 
and  revolving  in  a  circle  10  feet  diameter, 
with  a  velocity  of  60  feet  per  second. 
The  centrifugal  force  would  be 

V4.OI/ 

X  48.48  —  1107  lbs. 

10 

Now  this  would  be  an  unbalanced  force, 
continually  tending  to  break  or  bend  the 
shaft  about  which  it  revolves.  But  again, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  rod  be  extended 
5  feet  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  wheel  be  made  into  a 
ball  and  phiced  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  centre  as  the  other,  then  will  its  cen- 
trifugal force  be  equal,  and  acting  in  the 
opposite  direction.  There  will  then  be  no 
tendency  to  break  or  bend  the  shaft,  as 
the  two  forces  being  equal,  balance  each 
other;  and  although  tlie  rod  has  a  force 
of  1107  lbs.  at  each  end,  pulling  in  oppo- 
site directions,  the  whole  strain  on  llie 
rod  is  only  1107  lbs.,  or  one  of  thohe 
forces. 

This  reasoning  in  its  simplest  fdrin 
would  be,  in  the  case  of  a  rope  over  a, 
pulley,  with  an  equal  weight  at  each  eSid, 
the  strain  on  the  rope  being  equal  to  or.iy 
one  of  these  weights. 
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From  this  I  infer  that  the  bursting,  or 
centrifugal  force  of  the  fly-wheel  in  ques- 
tion, is  1 107  lbs.,  instead  of  2214. 

I  am,  yours,  truly,  N.  D. 

[Strictly  speaking,  a  wheel,  or  any  other 
symmetrical  body  in  which  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion coincides  Avith  the  geometric  axis,  has 
no  centrifugal  force  ;  for  the  mass  of  the 
body  being  equally  disposed  aromid  the 
axis,  the  centrifugal  force  of  each  particle 
is  balanced  by  an  equol  and  opposite  force. 
We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  body  as 
divided  into  two  equal  masses,  having  each 
a  centrifugal  force,  equal  and  opposite  to 
that  of  the  other,  and  therefore  exerting  no 
force  upon  the  axis  of  the  body.  Either  of 
these  masses,  however,  w^ill  fly  off  from  the 
centre  so  soon  as  its  centrifugal  force  exceeds 
the  cohesive  force  which  retains  it  in  its 
place ;  and  hence,  at  the  moment  of  burst- 
ing, the  cohesive  force  is  equal  tf)  the  centri- 
fugal force  of  half  the  body.  The  bursting 
strain  is  not  in  any  way  affvcted  by  the  cn- 
cumstance,  that  two  equal  forces  are  acting 
in  opposite  directions,  for  the  case  is  similar 
to  that  of  two  men  of  equal  strength  pulling 
at  either  end  of  a  spring  balance,  where  it 
is  clear  that  the  extension  of  the  spring  is 
precisely  the  same  as  if  it  were  attached  to 
any  immovable  object,  at\d  pulled  by  one 
man  only. — Ed.  Artisan.'] 


To  the  Editor  : 

Sir, — In  the  Civil  Encrineerand  Archi- 
tect's Journal,  p.age  188,  of  Volume  XL, 
1848,  I  find  a  notice  of  a  method  of 
uniting  bar  and  cast-iron  as  well  as  other 
metals  or  alloys,  communicated  by  a 
founder  in  Hamburgh. 

I  have  seen  cast-iron  united  witli  cast- 
iron,  but  was  not  aware  that  it  could  be 
done  with  wrought-iron.  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  as  to  the 
practical  value  of  this  ]u-()cess  ?  I  copy 
the  directions  as  given  by  the  inventor: 

"  To  unite  Bar-Iron  to  CaM-Iron. — In  or- 
der to  unite  bar-iron  to  cast-iron — to  make, 
f  )r  instance,  a  bar  of  rectangular  girder,  of 
which  one-fourth  the  thickness  sliall  consist 
of  bar-iron,  and  the  three  other  parts  of 
cu.st-iron,  or  rather  in  the  combination  of  one 
volume  of  these  metals  in  anv  proportions 
I  proceed  as  follows  :_I  take 'a  bar  of  iron' 
of  the  required  thickness,  and  I  plunge  it 
into  a  cleaning  bath  composed  of  nitric  acid 
or  any  other  acid  tliluted  with  water.  I 
then  take  it  out  of  the  cleaning  bath,  expose 


it  to  a  red  heat  in  a  furnace,  and  plunge  it 
again  into  the  cleaning  bath ;  by  means  of 
these  operations,  I  get  rid  of  all  the  oxide 
from  the  surface  of  the  metal  To  remove 
from  this  bar  any  acid  which  might  remain, 
I  wash  it  with  any  alkaline  solution  (for  in- 
stance, sal  ammoniac),  and  I  immediately 
plunge  ij  uito  a  bath  of  melted  tin,  where  I 
allow  it  to  remain  until  it  has  become  well 
tinned  over  its  whole  surface.  This  done,  I 
apply  to  the  timied  iron  at  the  side,  where 
it  is  to  be  united  with  the  cast-iron,  an  alloy  or 
solder  composed  of  copper  and  tin,  in  the 
proportions  of  five  parts  of  copper  and  nine- 
ty-five of  tin.  The  bar  of  iron  thus  prepar- 
ed is  then  inti'oduced  to  the  bottom  of  a 
mould  of  the  form  and  dimensions  corres- 
ponding to  the  bar  which  it  is  wished  to 
be  produced,  and  it  is  kept  down  by  iron 
bolts  or  nails,  which  have  previously  been 
well  tinned  ;  the  cast-iron  is  then  poured  in 
a  liquid  state  on  the  bar  of  iron,  until  the 
mould  is  filled.  In  this  state,  a  fusion  takes 
place  at  tlie  surface  of  the  iron  in  contact 
with  the  liquid  cast  metal,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  alloy  of  solder  of  copper  or 
tin  interposed,  the  two  pieces  of  bar-iron 
and  cast-iron  unite  so  firmly  the  one  to  the 
other,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate 
them. 

"  To  unite  Steel  with  Cast-iron. — FoUow 
exactly  the  same  process  as  above  described. 
"  To  unite  Copper,  Bronze,  Gun-Metal,  or 
BrasK,  with  Cast-iron. — These  alloys,  as  well 
as  all  those  of  copper,  can  be  united  by  ex- 
actly similar  means  to  those  above  describ- 
ed ;  except  that  instead  of  clearing  the  sur- 
faces of  the  alloys  by  means  of  acid  and 
alkaline  solutions  as  above  mentioned,  the 
surfaces  should  be  filed,  and  the  union  with 
the  cast-iron  effected  at  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture possible,  in  order  that  the  bar  of  alloy 
might  not  be  melted. 

"  The  proportion  indicated  above  for  the 
composition  of  the  alloy  or  solder,  is  that 
which  appears  the  most  suitable,  where  the 
pieces  of  metal  to  be  united  are  of  moder- 
ate dimensions  ;  but  when  they  exceed  mod- 
erate chniensions,  it  will  be  better  to  increase 
the  pro]5ortion  of  copper  employed. 

"  In  the  examples  given  above,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  different  metals  were  united 
together  on  one  side  only  ;  but  one  of  these 
metals  may  be  united  at  two  sides,  or  at 
two  opposite  or  adjacent  faces,  to  the  other 
metals,  or  even  covered  throughout  its  entire 
surface.  Further,  the  pieces  of  metal  may 
have  a  curvilinear,  angular,  or  any  other 
form,  and  the  manner  of  moulding  may  be 
varied  according  to  the  rules  which  practice 
has  long  since  fm-nished  in  foundries." 
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The  following  article,  originally  pub- 
lished in  De  Bow's  Review,  has  been  re- 
vised by  the  author  for  this  Magazine: — 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  LOW  LANDS  OF  THE 

MISSISSIPPI. 
BV    BREV.    MAJ.    J.   G.    BARNARD,   U.  S.  ENGINEERS. 

This  subject  is  an  extensive  one,  and  I 
have  only  been  able  to  spare  the  time  to 
give  it  a  superficial  study ;  but,  as  the  data 
we  have  to  base  our  conclusions  upon 
are  very  imperfect,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  make  them  the  basis  of  very  ex- 
tensive and  nice  computations.  I  believe 
tliat  the  various  phenomena  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi can  be  subjected  to  accurate  cal- 
culation with  almost  the  same  nicety  as 
the  running  of  water  in  a  pipe,  were  the 
requisite  data  obtained.  Such  data  can 
only  be  acquired  by  a  long  series  of  ob- 
servations. They  should  be  carried  on 
by  observers  stationed  at  different  points 
from  the  mouth  to  the  northern  limits  of 
the  State,  at  least,  and  should  be  extend- 
ed through  several  years.  In  addition  to 
this,  some  knowledge  of  the  river,  up  as 
fiir  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  necessary, 
and  all  the  principal  tributaries  should  be 
studied,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  periods  and 
durations  of  their  floods,  the  effect  which 
each,  individually,  produces  upon  the  ele- 
vation of  the  main  stream,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  sediment  which  each  brings 
down,  &c. 

When  a  mass  of  data  like  this  is  col- 
lected, a  safe  theory  of  the  Mississippi 
river  can  be  formed,  and  not  before. 
With  such  data  as  we  have,  we  can  only 
obtain  approximate  results  and  form  ge- 
neral conclusions.  In  the  following  cal- 
culations, I  have  carried  the  investigation 
as  far,  I  think,  as  it  is  profitable  to  do.  I 
have  investigated  the  following  points  : 

1.  How  much  ought  the  surface  of  the 
river  to  have  been  lowered  at  Carrollton 
by  the  Bonnet  Carre  crevasse,  assuming 
tlie  discharge  of  that  crevasse  at  37,500 
cubic  feet  per  second,  as  estimated  by 
Professor  Riddell  ? 

•2.  How  much  ought  the  surface  of  the 
river  at  Carrollton  to  be  lowered  by  a 
waste  wier,  at  Bonnet  Carre,  capable  of 
discharging  (according  to  his  estimate) 
120,000  cubic  feet  per  second? 

3.  How  much  ought  the  surface  of  lake 
Pontchartrain  to  be  raised  by  being  made 
the  recipient  of  the  latter  volume  of  wai- 
ter? 


4.  What  will  be  the  ultimate  effect,  on 
the  bed  of  the  river,  of  discharging,  by 
waste  wiers  or  other  lateral  outlets,  so 
large  a  volume  of  water  ? 

6.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  levee  sys- 
tem on  the  bed  of  the  river?  Does  it 
cause  it  to  rise,  or  does  it,  on  the  contra- 
ry, have  the  opposite  effect? 

The  method  of  Dubuat  for  determining 
the  change  in  elevation  of  the  surface  of  a 
river,  from  increasing  or  diminishing  its 
waters,  is— knowing  the  width  and  depth 
(assimilated  to  a  rectangle)  of  a  river  dis- 
charging a  known  volume  of  water — to 
calculate  what  that  depth  must  be  (the 
bottom,  of  course,  remaining  unchanged), 
should  that  volume  of  water  be  increased 
or  diminished  a  certain  quantity.  The 
difference  between  the  original  and  calcu- 
lated depths  will  be  the  amount  that  the 
surface  of  the  river  will  be  raised  or  low- 
ered. 

In  making  the  calculation,  I  take  the 
data  of  Professor  Riddell,  because  I  find 
them  to  be  pretty  consistent  with  theory, 
and  in  order  that  the  results  may  be  com- 
pared with  his.     They  are  as  follows  : 

D  =  600,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  the 
mean  high  water  discharge. 

r  =  mean  radius,  or  hydraulic  mean 
depth  (to  be  calculated). 

b  =  tlie  denominator  of  the  fraction 
expressing  the  declivity,  which,  if 
the  river  surface  at  Carrollton  is 
15*  above  tide,  and  110  miles  from 
the  mouth,  is  38,720. 

I  =  width  of  river,  or  2,350  feet. 

h  =  the  rectangular  depth,  assumed  by 
Professor  Riddell,  in  his  pamphlet, 
at  75  feet;  but,  as  he  has  since 
stated  it  to  me,  78  feet.f 

Now,  as  this  latter  element  is  to  be  the 
standard  of  comparison,  by  which  the  cal- 
culated  elevation  or  depression  of  the 
river  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  as  the  ob- 
servations have  been  too  cursory  to  fix 
all  the  data  with  positive  accuracy,  it  be- 
comes necessary,  before  entering  into  fur- 
ther calculation,  to  subject  this  assumed 
depth  to  the  theory,  and  make  it  consis- 
tent with  the  other  data. 

The  formula  of  Dubuat  is  (modified  so 
as  to  be  expressed  in  English  feet)  : 


*  This,  according  to  Prof.  Forshey,  should  be  17  in- 
stead ol  15  I'eet. 

t  This,  by  the  same  authority,  should  be  71.6  feet. 
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Z(V  r— 0-0288) ("—0-0866) 


iu  wJiich  r,  the  mean  radius 


Ih 
and 

The  above  equation  can  only  be  solved 
by  substitution  and  approximation  ;  and, 
ai'ter  many  trials,  I  tiiid  h  =  79-10',f 
wliieli  will  tiierefore  be  considered  tlie 
original  rectangular  depth  of  the  river. 

Assuming,  now,  D  =  562,500  cubic 
feet  per  second,  which  supposes  37,500 
cubic  feet  to  be  thrown  oft',  as  Professor 
Riddell  estimates,  by  the  Bonnet  Carre 
crevasse,  the  value  of  h  must  be  calcu- 
lated for  this  reduced  discharge.  This,  as 
before,  can  only  be  done  by  supposition 
and  substitution,  and,  as  every  change  in 
tiie  assumed  value  of  h  involves  a  corres- 
ponding change  in  the  value  of  b,  or  the 
declivity,  the  operation  is  extremely  labo- 
rious. 

After  many  trials,  I  find  78-05  feet  to 
satisfy,  pretty  nearly  the  equation,  and 
this,  therefore,  is  the  new  depth  of  the 
river,  and  the  difference  between  this  and 
79-10  feet,  or  1'05  ft.,  is  the  depression  of 
surface  produced  at  Carrollton  by  the  cre- 
vasse, supposing  it  to  discharge  only  the 
quantity  of  water  estimated  by  Professor 
Riddell. 

Tlie  Professor  calculates  this  depres- 
sion at  1-40',  but  he  does  not  profess  to 
use  a  rigorous  formula,  and  he  afterward 
states,  that  the  depression  at  Carrollton 
and  New  Orleans  may  be  considered  as 
"■  about  one  foot,"  whicli  is  almost  pre- 
cisely what  I  have  calculated. 

A  similar  operation  will  determine  the 
depression  of  surface,  on  tlie  supposition 
that  120,000  cubic  feet  per  second  are 
tlu-own  ofTby  a  waste  wier,  and  tlie  de- 
pression thus  determined  is  3-40  feet. 
_  I  believe  these  determinations  are  as 
rigorous  as  analysis  can  make  them,  with 
tlie  impei-tl'ct  data  we  possess.  No  ac- 
count is  taken,  indeed,  of  the  effc'ct  of  the 
bends  of  the  river  on  the  velocity,  but 


*  Hyperb-ilic  InL'arithm. 

t  This  is 'he  result  of  an  assnnieci  fall  from  Carroll- 
oa  U)  the  BaUze  of  15  feet.  If  the  fall  of  17  feetas  ile- 
temiined  by  Prof  Forshey  were  taken  ns  the  basis  of 
cal(-iil.ition,  It  IS  ikely  that  the  calrulaleil  rpsult  would 
correspond  miirli  more  or  quite  nearly  to  his  observed 
mean  depth  of  71  G  feet. 


there  is  but  one  considerable  bend  below 

New  Orleans,  and,  as  the  retarding  effect 
is  pretty  nearly  the  same  for  the  full  and 
diminished  discharge,  the  errors  of  the 
formula,  arising  from  that  source,  will 
nearly  neutralize  each  other. 

The  third  point  to  be  treated  is  the  ele- 
vation of  lake  Pontchartrain,  by  throwing 
into  it,  through  a  waste  wier,  a  volume  of 
120,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 
There  is,  at  the  outset,  an  evident  incon- 
sistency between  the  facts  observed  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  and  Professor  Riddell's 
calculations.  According  to  him,  119,370 
cubic  feet  of  water,  thrown  into  the  lake, 
will  only  raise  its  lower  end  2-4  inches ; 
and  he  estimates,  at  the  same  time,  that 
only  about  one-third  of  this  quantity,  or 
37,250  cubic  feet  per  second,  has  actually 
been  tlirown  into  it,  wliich  should,  of 
course,  have  raised  it  still  less.  So  small 
an  elevation  would  scarcely  have  been 
observed;  yet  it  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  the  lake  has  been  constantly,  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  crevasse,  much  above 
its  ordinary  level. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  accurate 
registers,  of  the  level  of  the  lake  in  former 
years,  exist,  by  which  to  make  a  compa- 
rison. Serjeant  Bosworth,  who  has  been 
stationed  at  Fort  Pike  for  a  number  of 
years,  thinks,  that  the  lake  has  been 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  higher,  during 
the  last,  than  during  previous  winters,  and 
he  states  that  this  estimate  is  confirmed  by 
others.  I  think  this  is  too  high  an  estimate ; 
that  it  is  rather  taken  from  observations 
of  extreme  difterences  than  a  fair  mean, 
and  I  think  one  foot  to  be  a  full  allow- 
ance. I  endeavored  to  have  some  mea- 
surements made  at  Fort  Pike,  by  which  to 
determine  the  point,  but  the  lake  has  been 
so  constantly  high,  lately,  through  the 
effectof  continued  eaterly  winds,  that  the 
old  water  marks  have  been  inaccessible.* 

I  Iiave  calculated  the  elevation  of  the 
like  required,  in  order  to  throw  oflT,  through 
the  Rigolets  and  Chef  Menteur  passes,  a 
volume  of  120,000  cubic  feet  per  second; 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  maintain  a 
velocity  through  these  passes  of  1283  fi. 
per  second.  This  I  do  by  finding  the 
value  of  i,  or  the  slope  which  will  satisfy 


*  Since  writing  the  above  the  increased  elevation  ot 
the  lake  has  been  tleiermined  and  fixed  by  Mr.  Brin- 
frier  at  10  inches.  This  disagreement  with  calcuia 
tion,  proves  that  ourdata  in  relation  to  the  discharge 
of  ihe  lake  are  quite  inaccurate. 
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Dnbuat's  formula  for  the  velocity :    V  = 

88-6 
1.283  ft.  =  (V  r— 0.0288) (:^—0-0866), 
taking  the  areas  of  the  passes  as  estimat- 
ed by  Professor  Riddell. 

I  find,  by  this  computation,  6|  inches 
to  be  the  required  elevation.  I  sliould 
mention,  however,  that,  in  this,  I  have 
taken  the  length  of  the  Rigolets  at  nine 
miles,  instead  of  six  miles,  as  assumed  by 
Professor  Riddell.  By  a  map  in  my  office, 
made  by  the  topographical  engineers,  this 
pass  is  over  nine  miles  long.  Latourette's 
map  makes  it  about  the  same,  and,  lastly. 
Captain  Hiern,  of  the  Oregon,  estimates  it 
at  nine  miles. 

This  elevation  of  6^  inches  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  observed 
elevation  of  the  lake,  but  it  is  likely  that 
this  is  not  all  the  fall  that  is  actually  ne- 
cessary. The  lake  becomes  contracted 
between  Point  aux  Herbes  and  the 
northern  shore,  at  a  distance  of  about  six 
miles  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Rigolets  pass,  to  a  width  of  only  three 
miles ;  and  that,  between  the  Point  an 
Herbes  and  the  entrance  of  the  Rigo- 
lets, an  extensive  shoal,  having  but  six 
feet  of  water  upon  it,  is  located.  It  is 
likely,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  fall  is 
necessary  between  "Point  aux  Herbes" 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Rigolets.  There 
are  no  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  at- 
tempt a  calculation.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  Professor  Riddell  has  calculated 
that  a  fall  of  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  lake  itself  Taking  all 
these  together,  it  is  likely  that  we  can  ac- 
count for  an  elevation  of  nine  or  ten  in- 
ches, and,  perhaps,  one  foot,  in  the  pre- 
sent level  of  the  lake ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  this  is  about  the  true  ?nean 
increased  elevation  during  the  past  winter. 
But,  to  get  as  much  as  that,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  near  120,000  cubic  feet,  per 
second,  of  water,  have  been  thrown  into 
the  lake,  instead  of  37,500.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  real  quantity  of  water 
which  has  escaped  from  tiie  river.  It  is 
stated  that  the  river  has  been  two  feel* 
lower  at  New  Orleans  than  it  was  last 
year.  To  produce  this  reduction,  I  find 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  throw  oiF 
75.000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second; 
and  if,  as  stated,  the  river  has  been  higher 
above  than  it  was  last  year,  a  still  greater 

'  This  should  be  stated  at  17  inches. 


quantity  must  have  been  thrown  off — per- 
haps as  much  as  the  quantity  I  have  taken 
as  the  basis  of  calculation,  viz.:  120,000 
cubic  feet.* 

The  elevation  of  the  lake  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  such  vital  importance, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  permitted  to  exceed 
ten  inches  or  one  foot  (though  we  have 
known  it,  m  its  natural  slate,  to  overflow 
the  rear  of  New  Orleans,  from  liigh  and 
long-continued  south-easterly^vinds),  as 
the  probable  effects,  on  the  bed  of  the 
river,  likely  to  be  produced  by  throwing 
oif,  through  waste  wiers,  a  portion  of  its 
waters.  It  is  this  point  wlmh  I  sliall  now 
consider. 

I  have  shown  that  the  tin-owing  off  of 
120.000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second, 
would  reduce  the  surface  level  of  the 
river  at  Carrollton  3'4  feet.  This  would 
be  ihe  first  and  iinmediate  result,  suppos- 
ing the  bed  to  remain  tmchanged.  But 
this  result  will  be  accompanied  with  a 
reduction  of  velocity  from  3'227  feet  per 
second  to  2'70  feet  per  second. 

Now,  it  is  pretty  well  established,  that 
certain  relations  exist  between  the  confi- 
guration of  the  bed  of  a  stream  and  the 
velocity  of  its  current.  This  relation  is 
tiie  most  clearly  discernible,  and  capable 
of  being  subjected  to  calculation,  in 
rivers  (like  the  lower  Mississippi)  whose 
beds  have  been  formed  of  materials 
brought  down  by  their  own  currents; 
in  other  words,  which  have  ?7iade  and 
shaped  their  own  beds. 

I  find  this  principle  laid  down  in  the 
work  of  Frisi  "  On  Rivers  and  torrents," 
which  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  W.  S. 
Campbell,  Esq.  He  quotes  and  confirms 
the  rules  established  by  another  engineer, 
Guglielmini,  which  are,  that  "  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  water  a  river  carries,  the 
less  will  he  its  fall,"  and  "  the  greater  the 
force  of  the  stream  the  less  will  be  the 
slope  of  its  bed."  And,  again,  "  the 
slope  of  the  bottom  in  rivers  will  dimin- 
ish in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the 
body  of  water  is  jncre:ised,"  and  vice 
versa.  These  rules  have  their  explana- 
tion in  the  fact.s,  that  the  beds  of  rivers, 
of  the  character  above  mentioned,  are 
capable  of  resisting,  unchanged,  only  a 
certain  velocity  of  current;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  sedimentary  matter. 


'  The  actual  discharge  of  the  crevasse  has  since 
been  a  subject  of  investigation  by  Prof  Fcrshey,  who 
estimates  it  below  the  lowest  of  these  figures. 
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coutiiined  in  tlic  river  water,  requires  a 
certsiin  degree  of  velueity  to  iieep  it 
in  suspension.  From  tlie  counteracting 
tendencies  of  the  above  two  causes,  a 
mean  becomes  established,  at  wliich  the 
current  ceases  to  deposit  its  sediment, 
and  the  bottom  ceases  to  be  abraded ;  in 
other  words,  the  bottom  becomes  per- 
manent. But  if,  from  any  cause,  such 
as  throwing  off  a  portion  of  tiie  water 
through  a- waste  wier,  the  velocity  of  the 
current  is  diminished,  it  is  no  longer  able 
to  maintain  its  sediment  in  suspension, 
but  will  continue  to  deposit  in  its  bed, 
until,  through  the  elevation  of  the  bed, 
its  velocity  again  becomes,  what  it  was 
before  it  was  disturbed,  sufficient  to 
maintain  its  sediment  in  permanent  sus- 
pension. 

Now,  it  is  a  well-established  principle 
in  hydro-dynamics,  that  the  less  the 
volume  of  "water  the  greater  the  surface 
slope  required,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
given  velocity.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  tlien,'it  is  a  certain  result  of  the 
foregoing  principles,  that  the  more  water 
we  throw  oft'  by  waste  wiers,  ajLer  we 
have  passed  that  limit  at  which,  the  veloci- 
ty is  just  sujjicient  to  keep  the  bed  clear, 
the  higher  will  the  surface  uUimatehj  be- 
come. What  that  limit  is,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  decide.  If  we  assume  that  the 
present  velocity  is  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  any  diminution  wiil 
cause  a  deposit  in  the  bottom,  tiien  we 
cannot  throw  off  a  single  cubic  foot  of 
the  water,  now  necessary  to  maintain  this 
velocity,  without  causing  an  ultimate  rise 
both  in  the  bed  and  surface.  The  fact 
of  this  rise  and  its  amount,  is  as  capable 
of  rigid  demonstration  as  any  problem  in 
matiiematics. 

Taking  the  data  of  Professor  Riddell, 
I  find  3.'2'27*  feet  per  second  to  be  the 

•  This  result  of  3-227  feet  per  secotul  is  the  calcu- 
lated juean  velocity  at  hish  water  fiom  'he  data 
before  mentioned,  subjected  to  Uubuai's  formula. 
Deducing  from  this  the  surface  velocity  by  the  for- 
mula f  =  (V  V  —  0-25  +  05)  (also  from  Dubuat) 
in  which  v  is  the  surface  velocity,  V  the  mean  velo- 
city, both  expressed  in  inches  per  second,  we  fret 
the  aurl'ace  velocity  to  be  44  89  mches  or  3,741  feet 
per  second. 

By  a  mean  of  17C  observations  of  the  high  water 
velocity  of  the  river,  taken  at  CarroUton,  Professor 
Forsliey  hxed  this  velocity  at  3-82  feet  per  second. 
The  difl'ercnce  is  not  great :  it  is  likely,  however, 
that  if  ihe  fall  should  be  taken  at  17  instead  of  l.'j 
feet,  as  fixed  by  Professor  Forshey,  and  corrections 
made  for  the  retarding  elfecl  of  the  curvaiure  of  the 
river,  the  result  might  coincide  still  more  nearly 
with  observation. 


velocity  due  to  a  discharge  of  600,000 
feet  per  second,  and  a  fall  of  fifteen  feet 
from  CarroUton  to  the  sea.  Throwing 
off  37,500  cubic  feet,  through  a  waste 
wier,  would  reduce  the  velocity  to  3.066 
feet  per  second,  and,  tlie  first  velocity 
being  supposed  necessary  to  prevent  de- 
posit, the  bed  and  surface  must  rise  until 
the  original  velocity  of  3.227  feet  is  re- 
stored.     From  the   formula,  V  =  3-227 

feet  =  (Vr  —  0-0288)  (— -  —  0.0866),  it 

will  be  found,  that  the  fall  from  CarroU- 
ton to  the  Balize  must  be  15-75  feet, 
and  that  tiie  mean  depth  must  be  re- 
duced to  74-17  feet,  in  order  to  reacquire 
this  velocity  with  the  diminished  dis- 
charge ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  surface 
of  the  river  wiil  ultimately  rise,  at  CarroU- 
ton, 9  inches,  and  the  bed  5-78  feet. 

jMaking  the  same  calculation  for  a  re- 
duction of  120.000  feet  per  second,  in  the 
discharge,  and  it  will  give  an  ultimate  in- 
creased elevation  of  surface,  at  CarroU- 
ton, of  2  feet  9  inches,  and  elevation  of 
bed  of  1 8  feet  6  inciies.  (In  these  calcu- 
lations, the  mean  width,  2,350  feet,  is 
supposed  constant.) 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
above  results  arise  from  the  supposition 
tluit  the  several  volumes  of  37,500  and 
120,000  cfibic  feet  per  second,  are  tin-own 
ofl"  from  the  original  600,000  cubic  feet, 
assumed  to  be  the  naturtil  high-water  dis- 
charge of  the  river,  and  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  tlie  bottom  permanent.  If,  how- 
ever, observation  should  show  that  the 
floods  of  the  river  are  yearly  increasing* 
and  that  more  than  the  above  volume,  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  the  velocity  of  the 
regimen,  comes  down,  then  all  the  surplus 
m;iy  be  thrown  off  through  a  waste  wi<?r, 
without  any  tendency  to  raise  the  bed; 
on  the  contrary,  the  evils  of  too  high  a 
velocity,  such  as  the  rapid  abrasion  of  the 
banks,  wUl  be  thus  avoided.  This  is  a 
matter  for  future  observtition.  Nor  is 
the  above  quantity  of  600,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  taken  as  absolute :  it  is  assum- 

I  ousht  to  remark  that,  at  the  time  of  making 
these  calculations,  I  was  unacquainted  with  the 
more  extensive  and  elaborate  data  of  Prof  Forshey, 
or  I  should  certainly  have  availed  myself  of  them. 
The  public  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  most  com- 
pleie  and  reliable  data  at  present  existing  :  or  rather 
fi>r  the  only  body  of  observations,  embracing  con- 
siderable periods  of  time,  and  spread  over  a  large 
extent  of  the  river.  .1.  G.  B. 

•  Prof  Forshey's  records  go  to  show  that  this  is 
not  the  case 
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ed  as  the  basis  of  calculation  for  want  of 
a  better.  Prolonged  observation  must 
show  the  exeact  volume  and  velocity  ne- 
cessiiry  for  the  maintenance  of  the  regi- 
«nen  of  tlie  river.  Any  reduction  of  this 
ascertained  volume,  by  lateral  discharges, 
must,  ultimately,  raise  the  bed  and  the 
surfiicy  of  the  river  ;  but  the  surjjlus  may 
be  thrown  off  wiih  safety  and  with  bene- 
ticial  effects. 

Tlie  increased  elevation  of  the  surface 
of  a  river,  by  diminishing  its  volume,  par- 
adoxical as  it  may  appear,  is  not  uncon- 
firmed by  ohservation.  I  had,  somewhat 
to  my  own  surprise,  ari'ived  at  these  re.-ults, 
by  an  application  of  well-establislied  prin- 
ciples to  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  but  my 
attention  has  since  been  directed,  by  W. 
S.  Campbell,  Esq.,  to  several  instances 
mentioned  by  the  Italian  engineer,  Frisi, 
of  sucli  effects  being  actually  produced 
from  such  causes. 

The  division  of  the  R.hine  into  several 
branches,  near  its  mouth — said  to  have 
been  commenced  by  the  Romans — is  said 
to  have  caused  a  constant  rising  in  the 
beds  of  these  diminished  branches.  A 
waste  wier,  proposed  to  relieve  the  Leek 
from  its  sur])lus  waters,  was  opposed  by 
the  engineer,  Gennete,  on  the  ground  that 
it  could  have  no  good  effect. 

Two  relieving  sluices,  ma(^  in  the  Ce- 
lone,  are  said  to  have  caused  me  filling  up 
and  loss  of  the  principal  trunk  of  that 
river ;  and  it  is  likewise  said,  that  the  la- 
teral discharges,  made  in  the  Adige,  have 
only  produced  a  heightening  of  the  bed, 
and  thereby  rendered  the  floods  more 
dangerous. 

The  results  I  have  given  being,  as  they 
are,  rigid  deductions  from  well-established 
principles  governing  the  phenomena  of 
rivers,  and  confirmed  by  experience,  we 
cannot  be  too  cautious  about  throwing 
off  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  through 
lateral  outlets,  or  tampering  with  it  in 
any  way.  That  a  certain  amount  of  wa- 
ter might  be  thrown  off,  in  extreme  stages, 
with  safety  and  beneficial  results,  appears 
probable ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  a  waste  wier,  into  lake  Pontchar- 
train,  could  be  kept  open.  As  the  river 
c<jmmen'-es  falling,  the  velocity  in  the 
outlet  will  be  checked  and  a  deposit  will 
form.  Tiiis;  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn, will  become  covered  with  a  dense 
VOL.  I. — 7 


growth  of  reeds,  grass,  &c.,  which  would 
siill  further  obstruct  the  discharge  of  tlie 
next  year  ;  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  there 
would  be  no  other  result  of  the  heavy 
expenditure  of  making  this  outlet,  than  a 
stiip  of  high  land  from  the  liver  to  the 
lake. 

I  have  but  few  words  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  levees.  If  the  results  I  have  given 
in  this  paper  are  correct,  then  the  levee 
system,  instead  of  favoring,  as  is  alleged, 
the  tendency  of  the  bed  of  the  river  to 
rise,  has  precisely  the  reverse  effect.  By 
confining  the  waters  within  their  limits, 
tiiey  increase  the  velocity  and  abrading 
power  of  tlie  current,  causing  a  deepening, 
rather  than  an  elevation,  of  the  bed. 
This  velocity  may  become  too  great  for 
convenience,  causing  a  rapid  destruction 
of  the  banks ;  but  the  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  elevation  of  the  bed  is  not  tlie 
less  true.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
therefore,  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  now 
lower  than  it  would  have  been,  had  no 
levees  been  made. 

If,  as  is  probable,  all  schemes  for  reliev- 
ing the  river  from  its  surplus  waters,  by 
lateral  discharges,  fail,  then  levees  must 
remain,  as  they  are  now,  our  only  safe- 
guard. The  great  difficulty  now  is,  that 
the  levees  are  entirely  inadequate  to  their 
object.  A  study  of  the  levee  system  in 
Holland,  where  much  greater  heights  of 
water,  and  even  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
are  to  be  contended  with,  would  give 
Louisianianssorae  light  as  to  what  a  safe 
levee  should  be. 

The  levees  should  be  much  wider  and 
higher  than  they  now  are.  The  carriage 
road,  instead  of  being  along  side,  might 
be  on  their  tops,  which  would  keep  them 
always  compact  and  the  road  itself  dry. 
When  the  bank  is  caving,  the  levee  should 
be  so  far  removed  from  the  river  as  to  be 
beyond  all  possibility  of  danger. 

An  efficient  system  of  control  and 
management  should  be  established,  so 
that  the  welfare  of  a  whole  community 
should  not  be  hazarded  by  the  negligence 
of  an  individual.  With  such  a  levee  sys- 
tem, I  think  the  crevasses  we  hear  of  in 
almost  every  day's  paper — so  destructive 
to  property,  and  likely  to  be  so  perma- 
nently injurious  to  Louisiana,  should 
they  not  be  hereafter  prevented — need  not 
occur. 
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After  the  late  severe  gale  (22d  and 
23d  Dec),  the  keeper  of  the  Iron  Pile 
Liglitliouse,  on  the  exposed  coast  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Journal,  in  which,  either  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  services,  or  taking  counsel  of 
his  fears,  or  both  combined,  he  has  paint- 
ed his  dangers,  past  and  prospective,  in 
such  strong  colors,  that  the  public  in 
general,  and  Engineers  and  Mechanics  in 
particular,  are  deeply  interested  in  know- 
ing something  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  effect  of  his  letter  was  well  cal- 
culated to  shake  our  confidence  in  iron 
as  a  material  for  lighthouses,  especially 
for  one  in  the  exposed  situation  of  the 
above.  Upon  application  for  information 
to  the  Engineer  (Capt.  W.  H.  Swift,  late 
of  the  U.  S.  Engineers)  who  constructed 
the  lighthouse,  he  has  kindly  supplied  us 
with  the  following  facts,  which  we  pre- 
face by  quotations  from  the  letter  of  the 
light-keeper : — 

From  the  Boston  Journal. 

Minot's  Rock  Lighthouse, 

Sunday  night,  U  o'clock. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Tliese  last  forty-eight  hoiu-s 
have  been  the  most  terrific  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed for  many  a  year.  I  would  fain  with- 
hold my  pen,  but  tlie  promise  I  made  you 
compels  me  to  send  you  tliis  statement. 
Since  last  evening,  at  6  P.  M.,  we  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  friend  of  mine  (an  attor- 
ney of  your  city,  to  whom  I  will,  privately, 
if  he  ever  reaches  Boston,  refer  you  or  any 
one  who  wishes  to  know  what  this  place  is), 
who  came  down  with  Utthi  expectation  of 
witnessing  such  a  gale  as  this.  It  com- 
menced as  soon  as  he  placed  his  foot  on  oiu- 
deck.  *******  *  *  * 
Tlie  raging  violence  of  the  sea  no  man  can 
appreciate  unless  he  is  an  eye-witness.  Un- 
ceasingly we  had  been  lashed  with  its 
fury,  and,  should  the  wind  back  again  to 
the  northeast,  I  fear  all  will  be  up  with  us. 

When  I  engaged  to  keep  this  Ughthouse, 
little  did  I  think  that  my  heart,  which  had 
never  for  twenty-five  years,  in  the  most 
boisterous  regions,  failed  me,  would  tremble 
at  any  thing  here ;  and  so  precarious  is  our 
present  situation,  that  there  is  a  prospect 


that  this  may  never  reach  you.  The  rods 
put  into  the  lower  section  are  bent  up  in 
fantastic  shapes ;  some  are  torn  asunder 
from  their  fastenings ;  the  ice  is  so  massive 
that  tliere  is  no  appearance  of  the  ladder ; 
the  sea  is  now  running  at  least  twenty-five 
feet  above  the  level,  and  each  one  roars  like 
a  heavy  peal  of  thunder  ;  the  northern  part 
of  the  foundation  is  split,  and  the  lighthouse 
shakes  at  least  two  feet  each  way.  I  feel 
as  sea-sick  as  ever  I  did  on  board  a  ship. 

Tliink  not  that  I  will  ever  flinch  from  my 
post,  thougli  the  waves  should  gain  the  mas- 
tery for  which  they  are  so  incessantly  striv- 
ing. When  I  accepted  the  post  I  closed  my 
ears  against  the  reports  of  the  former  keeper, 
treated  them  (as  I  now  find)  too  hghtly,  and 
here  I  shall  remain  so  long  as  a  vestige  of 
the  hghthouse  remains  ;  but  the  truth  must 
be  told.  My  report  to  the  collector  contains 
a  more  minute  accoimt  of  the  effect  the  gale 
has  had  upon  us.  At  intervals  an  appalling 
stillness  prevails,  creating  an  hiconceivable 
dread,  each  gazing  with  breathless  emotion 
at  one  another ;  but  the  next  moment  the 
deep  roar  of  another  roller  is  heard,  seeming 
as  if  it  would  tear  up  the  very  rocks  beneath 
as  it  burst  upon  ns — the  lighthouse,  quiver- 
ing and  trembling  to  its  very  centre,  reco- 
vers itself  just  in  time  to  breast  the  fiuy  of 
another  and  another  as  they  roll  in  upon  us 
with  resistless  force.  *   *   *   *   *  *  *  *  * 

Our  situJmon  is  perilous.  If  any  tiling 
happens  ere  day  dawn  upon  us  again,  we 
have  no  hope  of  escape.  But  I  shall,  if  it 
be  Gods  will,  die  in  the  performance  of  my 
duty. 

P.  S. — I  have  put  a  copy  of  this  in  a  bot- 
tle, with  the  liope  it  may  be  picked  up  in 
case  of  any  accident  to  us. 

John  W.  Bennet,  Keeper. 

To  the  Editor  of  AppMotVs  Mechanics'  Magazine  : 

Sir, — The  Iron  Pile  Liglithouse  on 
Minot's  Rock,  near  Cohasset,  has  tittract- 
ed  some  attention  of  late  in  the  newspa- 
pers, in  consequence  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  keeper  of  the  light  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Boston  Daily  Journal,  and  written 
since  the  gale  of  the  22d  and  23d  De- 
cember last. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  brief  ac- 
count of  this  structure  might  possess 
sufficient  interest  to  entitle  it  to  a  place 
in  your  Journal,  and  I  inclose  you  a 
sketch  of  the  Lighthouse,  and  a  few  notes 
containing  a  description  of  it,  for  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  letter  of  the  keeper, 
referred  to  above,  is  not  calculated  to  in- 
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spire  any  great  degree  of  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  structure 

William  II.  Swift. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  9, 1851. 

The  "  Screw  Pile  Light,"  as  it  is  c.-illed 
in  England,  pos.sesses  tlirce  important 
advantages,  and  notwitlistr.nding  it  may 
not  be  as  unyielding  as  a  column  of  gra- 
nite, it  may,  for  all  the  jjurposes  for  which 
a  lighthouse  is  required,  be  quite  as  use- 
ful. Tiie  Eddystone,  tlie  Bell-rock,  and 
the  Skerry  vore  Lighthouses  are  all  lasting 
monuments  of  the  genius  and  skill  of  tiie 
several  Engineers  who  have  built  them, 
but  in  comparing  these  magniticent  works 
with  the  simple  and  rapidly  constructed 
screw  pile  light,  we  shall  tind  while  the 
hitter  may  cost  from  20,000  to  50,000 
dollars,  the  stone  columns  enumerated 
have  cost,  from  250,000,  the  least,  to 
500,000  dolls.,  the  greatest,  and  in  point 
of  time  of  building  also,  the  comparison 
is  equally  favorable.  As  a  practical  ques- 
tion then,it  is  one  of  easy  solulion : — Shall 
we  content  ourselves  with  that  which  in 
point  of  cost  is  within  our  reach,  or  shall 
we  undertake  to  imitate  our  transatlantic 
brethren  ;  and  for  such  an  exposed  reef 
as  the  Minot,  will  Congress  appropriate 
200,000  dolhirs,  or  more,  for  a  stone 
tower,  like  the  Eddystone,  or  shall  we  sa- 
tisfy ourselves  with  a  more  simple  and 
less  costly  work  ? 

The  question  to  be  first  considered  is, 
Can  sucli  a  structure  as  the  screw  pile  be 
made  safe  in  a  situation  as  open  to  tiie 
Atlantic  as  is  the  Minot  Rock,  a  place  as 
fully  exposed,  in  fact,  to  the  fury  of  the 
eea,  as  tlie  Eddystone  or  any  other  light- 
house existing  ? 

Time  alone  can  fully  furnish  the  an- 
swer. The  i\Iinot  is  now  in  its  third 
winter,  and  is  still  standing  in  its  jilace, 
and  notwitlistanding  the  reports  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  spread  that 
it  rocks  like  a  cradle,  that  buckets  of  wa- 
ter are  emptied  of  tlieir  contents  by  the 
surging  of  the  structure,  sea-sickness 
of  those  who  have  battled  with  storms  on 
the  ocean  25  years,  &c.  &c.,  the  answer 
is,  that  the  light  is  precisely  where  it 
was  placed  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  and  this 
too  when  it  is  reported  by  the  keeper  that 
the  rock  upon  which  it  stands  is  "  split." 

But,  as  1  have  said  above,  time  alone 
will  tell  us  whether  such  a  structure  can 
be  made  to  stand  in  such  a  situation. 


There  are  two  peculiarities  in  the 
Minot  light. 

In  Great  Britain  there  had  been  three 
screw  pile  lights  erected  when  the  build- 
ing of  the  Minot  was  commenced.  All 
these,  however,  had  been  built  upon 
siinds,  or  shoals,  requiring  the  use  of  the 
screw ;  a  cast-iron  disc  of  some  3  or  4 
feet  in  diameter;  but  none  had  been  put 
up  where  the  sea  breaks  with  any  great 
degree  of  violence ;  that  is  to  say,  all 
being  in  shoal  water,  the  sea  in  such 
places  rolls. 

At  the  Minot,  tlie  deep  water  is  within 
50  feet  of  the  light ;  consequently  the 
sea  breaks  with  great  violence  upon  the 
rock  whenever  it  blows  fresh  from  the 
eastward. 

Tlie  second  peculiarity  is  that  the 
screw,  or  disc,  is  not  used.  Holes,  12 
inches  diameter  eacii,  and  6  feet  deep  in 
the  rock,  receive  the  piles ;  these  again 
are  of  wrought-iron  entire,  and  not,  as 
in  England,  of  iron  and  timber  combined. 

Tliose  who  would  look  for  as  much 
rigidity  in  a  structure  built  upon  the  top 
of  nine  iron  poles,  60  feet  high,  upon  a 
sunken  rock  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  they 
would  look  for  in  the  Eddystone,  or  the 
Bell-rock,  will  not  find  it ;  nevertheless, 
the  light  exhibited  to  the  mariner  to 
guide  him  in  the  storm,  will  be  quite  as 
useful  to  him,  whether  the  one  or  the 
other  support  the  lantern.  Even  in  the 
massy  column  of  the  Bell-rock  light,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  force  exerted 
upon  it  by  tlie  sea  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
produces  sensible  vibration  at  the  lantern. 
This  structure  is  42  feet  at  base,  and  100 
feet  in  height,  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
solid  masonry. 

With  these  remarks  premised,  I  add 
the  following  extracts  from  a  Report 
which  I  made  in  November,  1848,  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  Col.  J.  J.  Abert,  under  wliose 
orders,  and  by  whose  directions,  the 
Minot  was  built. 

"  Minot's  Rocks,  or,  as  they  are  generally 
designated,  'the  Minots,'  lie  off  the  south- 
eastern cfiop  of  Boston  bay,  about  seventeen 
miles  from  the  city,  and  sometliing  less  tliaii 
eight  miles  from  the  Boston  light. 

"niese  rocks  or  ledges,  with  others  in 
their  inimechate  vicinity,  are  known  as  the 
'  Cohasset  Rocks,'  and  have  been  the  terror 
of  mariners  for  a  long  period  of  years;  they 
have  been,  probably,  the  cause  of  a  greater 
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number  of  -vvrecks  than  any  otlier  reefs  or 
ledges  upon  the  coast,  lyuig,  as  they  do,  at 
the  very  entrance  to  the  second  city  of  the 
United  States,  m  point  of  tonnage,  and,  con- 
sequently, where  vessels  are  coiiiumally 
passing  and  repassing.  The  Minots  are  sunk- 
en, and  bare  only  at  three-quarters  ebb,  and 
the  trend  of  the  coast  in  tlmt  direction  from 
Boston  bay  being  southeasterly,  vessels 
buuuLl  in,  with  the  wiud  heavy  at  northeast, 
are  liable,  if  tliey  tall  to  the  leeward  of  Bos- 
ton Unlit,  to  be  ihiven  upon  these  rocks. 

"The  rock  selected  for  the  site  of  the 
light-house  is  called  the  '  Outer  Minot,'  and 
lies  farther  seaward  than  others  in  the  group 
knowu  as  the  Cohasset  Rocks.  At  extreuie 
low  water,  an  area  of  about  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  is  exposed,  and  the  highest  point  in 
the  rock  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet  above 
the  line  of  low  water.  It  is  very  rare,  how- 
ever, that  a  surface  greater  than  twenty-five 
feet  in  diameter  is  left  bare  by  the  sea.  The 
rock  is  granite,  with  vertical  seams  of  trap 
ri-^ing  through  it. 

"  From  observations  upon  the  tides,  made 
at  Boston  lighthouse  by  the  coast  smwey, 
from  June  the  7th  to  October  27,  1847,  the 
following  results  were  obtained : — 

Rise  of  highest  lide 14  ft.  7  in. 

Mean  rise  and  fall  of  tides 9  "  4  " 

"  "         "         spring  tides    .     .     .  10  "  8  " 

"         "         "        neap        "       ...      8  "  3  " 

"  The  form  of  the  lighthouse  frame  is  an 
octagon,  of  25  feet  diameter  at  base.  The 
structure  is  formed  of  eight  heavy  wrought- 
iron  piles,  or  shafts,  placed  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  -with  one  also  at  the  centre. 
These  piles  were  forged  in  two  pieces  each, 
and  are  connected  together  by  very  stout 
cast-iron  or  gun-metal  sockets,  three  feet 
long,  the  interior  of  which  is  bored,  and  the 
pile  ends  are  turned  and  secured  to  the  sock- 
ets by  means  of  large  steel  keys  passino- 
through  the  piles  and  the  sockets.  Ab(jve 
and  below  the  joints,  or  sockets;  and  connect- 
ing tlie  middle  pile  with  each  outer  pile, 
there  extends  a  series  of  -wTought-iron 
braces ;  and  the  outer  shafts  are  connected 
togetlier  by  similar  braces  extending  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  thus  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  tied  together.  At  each  of  the  angu- 
lar points  in  the  octagon  and  at  the  centre,  a 
hole  of  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  five 
feet  in  depth  is  drilletl  in  the  rock,  the  outer 
holes  with  the  inclination  or  batter  given  to 
the  outer  piles,  and  the  middle  l^les  vertical 

"  The  surface  of  the  rock  being  irregular 
in  shape,  and  the  holes  in  each  case  five  feet 
deep,  it;  is  evident  that  the  piles  must  be  of 
unequal  lengths,  the  least  length  in  the  low- 
er series  is  thirty -five  and  a  quarter  feet ; 
the  greatest  is  thirty-eight  and  tluee-quarters 


feet,  and  the  others  are  of  various  lengtlw 
between  them.  The  piles  in  the  upper  se- 
ries are  of  uniform  length,  viz,,  twenty-five 
feet  each,  the  inclination  or  batter  of  the 
piles  towards  the  centre  is  such  as  to  bring 
the  heads  of  the  upper  piles  witliin  the  peri- 
phery of  a  circle  of  fourteen  feat  diameter, 
antl  there,  at  an  elevation  of  sixty  feet  above 
the  base  of  the  mitldle  pile,  or  fiftj'-five  feet 
above  the  highest  point  of  the  rock,  the 
pile  heads  are  secured  to  a  heavy  casting  or 
cap,  to  the  arms  of  which  they  are  securely 
keyed  and  bolted.  The  mitldle  shaft  is  eight 
uiches  in  diameter  at  foot  and  six  inches  at 
top,  and  the  outer  shafts  are  eight  inches  at 
ioot  and  four  and  a  half  inches  at  top.  All 
of  these  are  forged  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
at  the  pouit  where  they  leave  the  surface  of 
the  rock,  and  taper  uniformly  to  eight  inches 
diameter  in  both  directions.  Tlie  lower  bra- 
ces, placed  nineteen  feet  above  the  rock,  are 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter ;  the  se- 
cond series,  nineteen  and  a  half  feet  aboye 
the  first  or  thirty-eight  and  a  half  feet  above 
the  rock,  are  three  inches  diameter,  and  a 
tliird  series,  introduced  eight  and  a  quarter 
feet  below  the  cast-iron  cap,  to  form  the 
support  of  the  floor  of  tlie  store-room,  is 
matle  of  two  and  a  half  inch  square  kon. 

"  The  outer  piles  being  inchneil  towai'ds 
the  centre,  and  the  piles  and  the  braces  be- 
ing inflexible,  it  is  clear  that,  so  long  as  the 
braces  remain  ui  place,  the  pile  caimot  be 
withth-awn  from  the  hole,  for  the  whole 
structure  acts  as  an  immense  '  Lewis  ;'  either 
the  braces  must  be  ruptured,  or  the  rock  it- 
self must  yield,  before  a  pile  can  be  displaced, 

'•  Upon  the  pile-heads  are  cast-h'on  sock- 
ets, furnished  with  arms  three  feet  in  length, 
pointing  outwartis.  These  sockets  are  keyed 
to  the  jiead  of  the  piles,  and  are  bolted  to 
the  arms  of  the  cap  or  spiiler,  flush  with  its 
upper  surface  ;  thus  giving  a  diameter  at  top 
of  20  feet,  from  out  to  out.  The  object  of 
tlie  arms  is  to  afford  support  for  a  footway 
or  gallery  outside  of  the  keeper's  house, 
wliich  is  placed  immediately  on  the  cap,  and 
there  secured  by  bolts  and  keys. 

"  The  keeper's  house  is  octagonal  in  shape, 
and  14  feet  m  diameter ;  the  uprights  or 
stanchions  are  of  cast-iron,  and  rest  upon  the, 
cap  immediately  over  the  pile-heads,  where 
they  are  secured  with  bolts  and  keys ;  these 
uprights  are  cast  v/ith  double  flanches,  be- 
tween which  two-mch  plank,  tongued  and 
grooved,  are  fitted  liorizontaUy,  and  at  right 
angles  to  these  another  series  of  plank,  set  on 
end  or  vertically,  and,  together,  these  fonn 
the  side  or  frame  of  the  house  ;  upon  this 
frame  the  roof  is  placed,  and,  finally,  upon 
this  the  lantern  is  set  up. 

"  The  drilling  of  the  holes  in  the  rock  for 
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the  lighthouse  occupied  the  better  part  of 
two  seasons.  The  erection  of  the  iron 
structure  iu  place,  it  may  be  conceived,  was 
comparatively  a  work  of  much  less  difficulty, 
and,  with  favorable  weather,  an  undertaking 
requiring  not  much  time.  That  some  of  the 
difficulties  may  be  known  of  working  down 
9  holes  of  12  inches  diameter  and  5  feet  in 
depth,  in  a  rock  of  granite  traversed  by 
veins  of  the  most  obstinate  trap,  in  a  situa- 
tion exposed  to  tlie  delays  produced  by 
every  breeze  which  had  east  in  it,  I  will 
enumerate  briefly,  from  the  joiu-nal  of  ope- 
rations kept  at  the  rock,  some  of  the  details, 
for  future  reference. 

"  The  mode  of  working  the  holes  down 
had  for  some  time  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
the  c<,intractor,  and  lie  became  satisfied  that 
holes  of  the  magnitude  required  in  that  ex- 
posed situation,  where  the  sea  was  so  con- 
tinually breaking  over  the  rock,  could  be 
drilled  by  machinery  only,  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  that  macliincry  ele- 
vated beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  sea. 

"  The  drill  used  was  of  a  peculiar  form, 
with  an  edge  in  shape  somewhat  similar  to 
the  letter  z,  made  of  the  best  cast-steel,  and 
fitted  to  an  iron  shaft  some  30  feet  in  length, 
and  weighing,  with  the  diill  attached,  about 
600  pomids. 

"  The  machine  for  working  the  drill  was 
a  wheel  and  axle  furnished  with  tooth  and 
pinion,  and  a  crank  or  windlass  at  each  end  ; 
this  was  placed  on  a  frame  of  stout  oak,  and 
it  required  the  power  of  four  men  to  work  it 
eflfectively.  A  canr  and  a  fly  wheel  were 
attached  to  tlie  axle,  and  at  every  revolu- 
tion the  drill  was  raised  about  eight  inches, 
and  di-iven  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  about 
fifty  strokes  per  minute,  the  men  being  re- 
lieved every  twenty  minutes. 

"  To  support  this  machine,  it  was  necessa- 
ry to  erect  upon  the  rock  a  triangle  or  shears 
of  very  heavy  spars,  secured  at  their  feet  by 
means  of  pintles,  and  chained  down  to  Lewis 
bolts  inserted  in  the  rock  ;  upon  the  triangle 
was  placed  a  platform,  and  upon  this  the 
machine  was  worked,  tlie  drill  being  kept  at 
the  proper  degree  of  inclination  for  the  hole 
by  means  of  guides,  tlu-ough  which  the  sliaft 
moved  up  and  down;  the  whole  arrange- 
ment answered  the  purpose  admirably  well, 
and  the  holes  were  cut  as  truly  and  as  per- 
fectly as  an  auger  hole  coxild  be  cut  in  a 
piece  of  wood. 

"  The  triangle  and  drilling  machine  were 
swept  from  tlie  rock  twice  by  the  sea  dur- 
ing the  first  season's  operations,  and  the  men 
were  frecjuently  washed  from  the  rock,  but 
happily  no  lives  were  lost.  The  work  Avas 
Buspended  at  tlie  rock  on  the  25th  October, 
1847. 


"  The  total  number  of  men  employed  in 
1847,  by  the  contractor,  was  34,  the  average 
number  about  21  ;  in  addition,  a  schooner  of 
about  80  tons  burtlien  was  chartered  by  the 
contractor  for  himself  and  his  hands  to  live 
ou  board  of,  and  the  vessel  was  kept  moored 
near  tlie  rock  at  all  times  wlien  she  could  lie 
there  in  safety,  or  when  the  weatlier  Avould 
admit  of  it ;  by  this  arrangement  every 
hour  of  time,  m  which  work  could  be  done 
at  the  rock,  was  rendered  available. 

"  All  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
work  of  the  present  season  were  made  early 
in  the  spring  ;  a  new  triangle  was  provided 
of  heavy  spars,  some  forty-five  feet  in  lengtli, 
and  strengtliened  by  a  number  of  very  stout 
iron  braces,  and  witli  bars  of  iron  on  each 
spar,  extending  over  all  tliat  part  of  the  tri- 
angle which  Avas  cxp(jsed  to  the  sliock  of 
the  sea. 

"  The  holes  were  all  finished  on  the  1 0th 
August;  that  is  to  say,  9  holes  of  12  mches 
diameter,  and  5  feet  deep  each. 

"  Some  delay  was  produced  in  this  stage 
of  the  work,  by  an  alteration  which  I  had 
decided  some  time  earlier  in  the  season  to 
make,  to  wit :  to  increase  botli  the  size  and 
tlie  length  of  the  lower  series  of  piles,  and 
this  increase  in  dimensions  produced  some 
delay  in  the  forging  at  the  machine  shop. 
Tlie  difference  in  size  between  piles  of  ham- 
mered iron  25  feet  long  and  8  inches  diame- 
ter, as  originally  designed,  and  piles  35  feet 
long  and  increased*  to  10  inches,  involved 
some  difficulties,  and  required  a  Uttle  more 
time  in  the  fiibrication  than  I  had  reckoned 
upon,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  2d  Sep- 
tember that  6  piles  of  the  lower  series  were 
forged. 

"  On  the  4th  and  5th  September,  these  6 
piles  were  erected  in  place,  and,  by  the  21st, 
the  three  remaining  lower  piles  had  been 
placed,  and  three  of  tlie  braces  belonging  to 
that  series  placed  a:lso. 

"From  the  21st  September  until  the  7th 
October,  no  landing  could  be  effected  upon 
the  rock.  On  tliat  day  the  middle  pile  of 
the  upper  series  was  placed  in  its  position ; 
on  the  lOtli  October,  two  more  were  put 
up  ;  on  the  12th,  five  more,  and  on  the  16th 
the  last  pile  of  tlie  upper  series  was  set  in 
its  place.  On  tlie  26th  October,  the  cap,  or 
spider,  a  casting  to  rest  upon  the  heads  of 
the  piles  to  receive  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
keeper  and  the  lantern,  consisting  of  eiglit 
arms  and  ■^eighing  five  tons,  was  hoisted 
partially  towards  its  place,  and  on  the  30th 
October  this  difficult  undertaking  was  suc- 
cessfully completed,  and  the  spider  fixed  in 
its  proper  position  and  secured  there,  at  an 

*  Increased  to  10  inches  diameter  at  the  surface  of 
the  rock. 
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elevation  of  fifty-five  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  rock, 

Tlie  Boston  light  being  a  revolving  light, 
and  the  Minot  being  the  next  in  order  upon 
the  coast,  should  be  a  fixed  light ;  according- 
ly the  apparatus  ordered  is  of  that  character, 
and  is  composed  of  fifteen  brass  lamps,  with 
reflectors  of  2 1  inches  diameter  in  the  clear, 
with  very  heavy  plating  of  silver,  and  of  the 
best  description  of  work. 

"  The  framing  of  the  lantern  is  of  wrought- 
iron,  and  is  a  polygon  of  sixteen  faces,  dia- 
meter at  the  angles  eleven  feet  six  inches, 
height  six  feet  sLx  inches,  furnished  with 
cast-u'on  ventilator,  tlie  glass,  French  plate, 
forty-four  inches  by  twenty-foui"  inches,  and 
tliree-eighths  of  an  inch  thick ;  the  extent  of 
the  illumination  will  be  two  huudi'ed  and 
ten  .degrees. 

"  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire 
lieight  of  the  structure,  from  the  surface  of 
the  rock  to  the  toj)  of  the  lantern,  is  about 
seventy  feet,  and  upwards  of  fifty  feet  above 
the  line  of  highest  water. 

"  The  weight  of  iron  work  in  the  shafts, 
braces,  couplings,  collars,  spider,  or  cap,  and 
colunuis  for  keeper's  house  is  nearly  seventy 
tons ;  of  this,  upwards  of  forty  tons  is 
wrougl  it-iron,  and  the  residue  of  cast-iron ; 
the  average  weight  of  each  complete  shaft 
is  about  8,200  pomids ;  the  cast  ■•  iron 
coupUngs  fur  connecting  the  upper  shafts 
with  the  lower  are  tlu-ee  feet  long,  and 
weigh  nearly  800  pounds  each;  they  are 
made  of  the  best  gun-metal.  The  weight  of 
the  lantern  and  illuminating  apparatus  will 
be  about  four  and  a  half  tons.  The  lantern, 
lamps,  reflectors,  and  other  fixtures  for  the 
lighthouse  will  cost  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  as  -svill  appear  by  the  detailed 
estimates  of  same,  rendered  on  the  24:th 
ultimo. 

"  Below  the  keeper's  house,  and  inclosed 
within  the  pile-heads,  a  species  of  cellar,  or 
store-room,  of  the  size  of  tlie  house,  is  to  be 
built,  to  contain  oil,  fuel,  provisions,  &c. 

'•  It  may  be  considered  not  unwise  to  al- 
low the  skeleton  structure  to  stand  through 
one  Avinter  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  sea, 
before  the  hghthouse  is  fitted  up  Avith  its 
illuminating  apparatus,  and  before  it  is  occu- 
pied by  a  keeper. 

"  Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, W.  H.  Swift, 

"  Captain,  Topographical  Engineers. 
"  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert, 

"  Chief,  Topographical  Engineers^ 

In  my  remarks  upon  the  screw  pile 
lis^hts  erected  in  England  in  1839  and 
1840,  and  later,  I  have  omitted  to  notice 
the  newspapers'  account  of  the  destruc- 


tion of  the  pile  light  which  was  being 
built  on  Bishop's  Rock,  on  the  south 
coast  of  England. 

In  the  account  which  was  published,  it 
was  stated  that  the  entire  structure  was 
swept  from  the  rock  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
It  was  also  stated  that  a  cast-iron  column 
of  3.7  feet  diameter  had  been  placed  at 
the  centre  of  the  structure  to  serve  as  a 
stairway !  If  tliis  was  the  case,  all  that  is 
to  be  remarked  upon  it  is,  that  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  screw  pile,  i.  e., 
allowing  the  sea  an  unobstructed  passage 
through  the  piles,  was  entirely  disregard- 
ed, and  from  the  account  as  publislied,  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  destruction  of 
the  building  was  due  entirely  to  tlie  in- 
troduction of  the  cast-iron  column.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  statement  as 
it  has  come  to  us  through  the  newspapers, 
which  should  impair  confidence  in  the 
screw  pile,  when  it  is  constructed  in  the 
usual  and  proper  manner. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  a  Commis- 
sion of  Engineers,  at  the  request  of  the 
Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  visited 
the  structure,  the  last  autumn,  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
building ;  and  their  opinion  was,  that  it 
was  entirely  secure,  and  in  their  judgment 
equal  to  "  standing  the  strain  of  any 
storm  without  danger."  It  seems  that 
the  storm  of  the  previous  winter  had  not 
started  the  paint  at  the  joints,  which  were 
as  close  as  when  put  together. 

This  severe  test  must  tend  to  establish 
the  entire  sufficiency  of  this  material 
for  the  purpose  of  lighthouse  structures, 
even  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  when 
put  together  with  proper  care. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MR.     NASMYTH's    oil    TEST. 

In  all  the  contrivances  which  have  been 
proposed  as  oil  tests,  a  most  important 
element  has  been  left  out,  viz.,  ri?«e ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  evil  which  is  experienced 
from  the  use  of  a  bad  quality  of  oil  is 
only  developed  after  the  lapse  of  several 
days,  when,  by  the  action  of  the  oil  upon 
the  metal  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  to- 
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ffotlier  with  the  action  of  the  air,  such 
oils  become  vi  cid,  and  begin  to  clog  in- 
stead of  facilitating  liie  movements  of 
the  macliinery  it  was  intended  to  lubri- 
cate. 

In  the  more  delicate  descriptions  of  ma- 
chinery, such  as  chronometers,  watches 
clocks,  &c.,  such  a  defect  as  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  oil  by  lapse  of  time  is  a  most 
seriods  evil ;  and  in  examining  into  the 
comparative  fitness  of  certain  oils  for  such 
a])plications,  if  we  do  not  include  lime  as 
an  element  in  our  examination,  we  shall 
be  led  to  form  most  false  conclusions, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  case  that  for  the 
lirst  day  or  two  some  kinds  of  oil  (lin- 
seed oil  for  exaniple)  perform  the  lubri- 
cating duty  wry  well :  but  at  the  end  of 
the  second  or  third  day  they  become  so 
thick  and  viscid  as  to  entirely  arrest  the 
motion  of  the  machinery. 

The  most  valuable  quality  in  an  oil  in- 
tended for  the  lubrication  of  machinery  is 
'permanent  Jluidity.  That  oil  which  will 
for  the  greatest  length  of  time  remain 
fluid  in  contact  with  the  iron  or  brass  is, 
without  doubt,  the  most  useful  for  the 
j)urpose.  Hence,  as  before  said,  the  ne- 
cessity of  including  the  element  of  iim,e 
in  any  experiment  on  the  comparative 
value  of  such  oils. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  impor- 
tance of  having  the  means  of  arriving  at 
correct  conclnsions  on  this  subject,  when 
weknowtliat  in  some  spinning  establish- 
mi'nts  there  are  upwards  of  50,000  spin- 
dles in  motion  at  the  rate  of  4000  or  5000 
revolutions  per  minute !  The  slightest 
defect*  in  the  (puility  of  the  oil  in  such  a 
case,  by  its  becoming  viscid,  tells  in  the 
most  serious  way  ui)on  the  quantity  of 
fuel  consumed  in  generating  t!ie  power 
re(iHired  to  maintain  at  this  high  velocity 
such  a  multitude  of  moving  parts.  The 
slight  increase  of  fluidity  coiLsequent  on 


the  rise  of  temperature,  caused  by  the 
lighting  of  the  gas  in  the  rooms  of  a  cot- 
ton-mill, makes  a  difference  of  several 
horses  power  in  the  duty  of  the  engine  of 
an  extensive  establishment. 

The  oil  test  we  have  now  to  describe, 
and  which  is  an  invention  of  JMr.  Nas- 
myth's,  consists  of  a  plate  of  iron  4  in- 
ches wide  by  6  feet  long,  on  the  upper 
surface  of  which  six  equal-sized  grooves 
are  planed.  This  plate  is  placed  in  an  in- 
clining position,  say  1  inch  in  G  feet. 
The  mode  of  using  it  is  as  follows: — 
Suppose  we  have  six  varieties  of  oil  to 
test,  and  we  are  desirous  to  know  which 
of  them  vvill  for  the  longest  time  retain  its 
fluidity  when  in  contact  with  iron  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  air;  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  pour  out  simullaneously 
at  the  upper  end  of  each  inclined  groove 
an  equal  quantity  of  each  of  the  oils  un- 
der examination.  This  is  very  conve- 
niently and  correctly  done  by  means  of  a 
row  of  small  brass  tubes.  The  six  oils 
then  make  a  fair  start  on  their  race  down 
hill ;  some  get  ahead  the  first  day,  and 
some  keep  ahead  the  second  and  third 
day,  but  on  the  fourth  or  flfih  day  the 
truth  begins  to  come  out ;  the  bad  oils, 
whatever  good  process  they  may  have 
made  at  the  outset,  come  soon  to  a  stand- 
still by  their  gradual  coagulation,  while  the 
good  oil  holds  on  its  course  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  eight  or  ten  days  there  is  no  doubt 
left  as  to  which  is  the  best;  it  speaks  for 
itself,  having  distanced  its  competitors  by 
a  long  way.  Linseed  oil,  which  makes 
capital  progress  the  first  day,  is  set  fast 
after  having  travelled  18  inches,  while 
second-class  sperm  beats  first-class  sperm 
by  14  inches  in  nine  days,  having  tra- 
versed in  that  time  5  feet  8  inches  down  the 
hill.  The  following  Table  will  show  the 
state  of  the  oil  race  after  u  nine  days' 
run: — 


Results  of  Oil  Test. 


Doscriiition  of  Oil. 


P.osl  sperm  nil     .     . 
(Jomnion  sperm  oil 
Galiopoli  oil     .     . 
Lard  oil    .     . 
K;ipe  oil     .     . 
Linseeil  oil     . 


ft.   in. 
2    S^A 
1     7 
0  lOV 

0  lOij 

1  2y, 
I    5^ 


Second. 


ft.  in. 

4  2 

:?  9 

I  2H 

0  mv. 

1  6Ji 
1  6 


Third. 


ft.  in. 

4  T,% 

4  <;k 

1  6 

0  lOM 

1  7 

1  6^ 


Fourth. 


ft.  in. 
4  6 
4  11 
1    6V 

0  lOJi 

1  in 


ft.  in. 

4  6 

5  \V. 
1  f% 

0  \\% 

1  7^ 
1  &ii 


Si.\th. 


ft. 


in. 


4  6 

5  4 

1        8?4' 

Stat. 
1    IH 
1    &k 


Seventh.  Eishth 


ft.  in. 

4  6),' 

5  6% 
1  9 

1  7)i 

1  6^ 


Stat. 
5    7% 
I     9Ai 

1    T% 
Stat. 


.5    8 
1    9'i 

Stat. 
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Menai  Straits,  Oct.  21. — The  public 
opening  of  the  new  tubes,  for  tlie  down 
line  from  London  to  Holyhead,  took  place 
this  morning ;  the  great  structure  being 
now,  in  all  important  respects,  complete. 
On  Saturday,  Capt.  Simmons,  the  Govern- 
ment inspector,  went  over  it  early  in  the 
morning,  and  instituted  with  the  engineers 
a  series  of  experiments.  Tlie  first  and 
principal  experiment  consisted  in  passing 
two  locomotive  engines  through  the  tube, 
and  resting  them  at  intervals  in  the  centre 
of  the  sections.  At  nine  o'clock  a  train 
of  twenty-eight  wagons,  and  two  loco* 
motives,  with  280  tons  of  coal,  was  drawn 
into  all  four  of  the  tubes.  Tlis  deflec- 
tions were  ascertained  to  be  exactly  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  under  tliis  load,  over 
the  immense  mass  and  area  of  iron.  After 
a  repetition  of  tliese  experiment.ii  ordeals, 
which  occupied  several  hours,  the  train  of 
280  tons,  with  its  two  locomotives,  was 
taken  out  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
tubes,  and  then  suddenly  shot  through  it 
with  the  greatest  attainable  rapidity,  and 
the  defieelion  at  this  velocity  was  sensibly 
less  than  when  the  load  was  allowed  to 
remain  at  rest  in  the  tube.  The  manner 
in  which  t'lese  results  were  registered  and 
arrived  at  was  by  means  of  a  new  and 
curious  contrivance,  which  exhibited  the 
whole  of  the  deflections  at  the  abutments. 
Messrs.  E.  and  L.  Clark,  the  resident  en- 
gineers, who  have  watched  minutely  from 
day  to  day,  all  tlie  developed  peculiarities 
of  the  novel  undertaking,  state  that  the 
heaviest  gales  through  the  Straits  do  not 
produce  so  much  motion  over  t'le  extent 
of  either  tube,  as  the  pressure  against  the 
sides  of  the  tubes  of  ten  men,  and  that 
the  pressure  of  ten  men  keeping  time 
witli  the  vibrations,  produces  an  oscilla- 
tion of  Ijincli,  the  tube,  itself  making 
67  double  vibrations  per  minute.  The 
strongest  gusts  of  wind  do  not  cause  a 
vibration  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  The  full  effect  of  a  storm  caused 
an  oscillation  of  less  than  an  inch,  but 
when  the  two  tubes  are  braced  together 
by  frames,  which  is  now  being  done,  tliese 
motions  will  be  almost  annihilated.  The 
action  of  the  sun  at  mid-day,  instead  of 
bending  them  two  or  three  inches,  does 
not  move  them  more  than  a  quarter  or 
three-eighths  of  an  inch.     The  daily  ex- 


pansion and  contraction  of  the  tubes 
varies  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches, 
attaining  either  the  maximum  or  minimum, 
at  about  three  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  P.  M. 
These  and  otlier  results  are  read  by  means 
of  self-registering  thermometers,  placed 
in  mahogany  cases,  protected  by  plate 
glass,  and  under  lock  and  key.  If  a  com- 
pass be  held  over  any  part  of  the  bottom 
of  the  cells  the  south  pole  is  affected, 
and  if  held  over  the  top  of  the  cells  the 
north  pole  is  affected,  and  this  effect  is  ob- 
servable in  all  parts  of  the  tube,  although 
its  position  is  only  about  10°  of  the 
magnetic  meridian.  A  chronological  sum- 
mary of  the  structure  may  be  interesting. 
On  June  30,  1845,  the  bill  sanctioning  the 
construction  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  was 
passed  by  Parliament.  In  July  the  pre- 
liminary experiments  to  determine  the 
form  of  structure  commenced.  April  13, 
1846,  the  first  workmen  were  eng:iged  on 
the  bridge.  April  21,  the  first  stone  of 
the  Britannia  Tower  was  laid.  On  the 
13th  of  June,  1847,  the  first  vessel  arriv- 
ed with  iron  at  the  Straits.  August  10, 
the  first  rivet  was  inserted.  Feb.  22, 
1849,  the  Carnarvon  and  Anglesey  towers 
were  completed.  April,  1849,  the  pon- 
toons were  brought  to  bear.  May  4,  first 
tube  was  completed,  and  platform  cut 
away.  June  20,  first  tube  floated.  June 
22,  last  stone  in  Britannia  Tower  laid. 
Nov.  9,  first  tube  deposited  in  permanent 
bed.  Dec.  4,  second  tube  floated.  Feb. 
7,  1850,  second  tube  deposited  in  per- 
manent bed.  March  3,  Carnarvon  small 
tube  lowered.  March  5,  first  engine 
passed  through  tube,  and  last  rivet  in- 
serted. March  18,  single  line  of  tube 
open  for  public  traflic.  June,  10,  third 
tube  of  second  line  floated.  June  1 1,  third 
tube  deposited.  July  25,  last  tube  float- 
ed. Oct.  21,  second  line  of  tub^  opened 
for  public  traflic.  The  total  cost  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge  has  been  about  £60,000 
more  than  that  of  the  high  level  bridge  at 
Newcastle,  recently  opened  by  the  Queen. 
Preparations  are  making  for  covering  the 
tubes  with  a  light  arched  roof,  of  peculia.r 
construction.  The  total  length  of  the 
bridge  is  1834  feet  9  inches,  the  sp;in  of 
main  or  water  opening  is  460  feet,  and 
the  quantity  of  masonry  in  the  bridge  is 
1,500,000  feet. 
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COMPARATIVE     ELASTICITY    OF     WROUGHT 
AND    CAST-IRON. 

The  mean  ultimate  resistance  of 
wroujrht-iron  to  a  force  of  compression, 
as  useful  in  practice,  is  12  tons  per 
square  inch,  wiiile  the  crushing  weight 
of  cast-iron  is  49  tons  per  square  inch ; 
but  for  a  considerable  range,  under  equal 
weights,  the  cast-iron  is  twice  as  elastic, 
or  compresses  twice  as  much  as  the 
wrought-iron. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  intense  strain  on  cast-iron  was  witness- 
ed by  the  author,  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Easton  and  Amos.  The  subject  of  the 
experiment  was  a  cast-iron  cylinder  10 1 
inches  thick,  and  14^  inches  high,  the  ex- 
ternal diameter  being  18  inches. 

It  was  requisite  for  a  specific  purpose 
to  reduce  tiie  internal  diameter  to  3| 
inches,  and  this  was  effected  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a  smaller  cast-iron  cylinder 
into  the  centre  of  the  large  one ;  and 
to  insure  some  initial  strain,  the  large 
cylinder  was  expanded  by  heating  it,  and 
the  internal  cylinder  being  first  turned  too 
large,  was  thus  powerfully  compressed. 

The  inner  cylinder  w.as  partly  filled 
with  pewter,  ajid  a  steel  piston  being 
fitted  to  the  bore.,  a  pressure  of  972  tons 
was  put  on  the  steel  piston.  The  steel 
was  "  upset "  by  the  pressure,  and  the  in- 
ternal diameter  of  the  small  cylinder  was 
increased  by  full  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch;  i.  e.,  the  diameter  became  Sj^ths  of 
an  incli !  A  new  piston  was  accordingly 
adapted  to  these  dimensions, — and  in  this 
state  tlie  cylinder  continues  to  be  used, 
and  to  resist  the  pressure ;  the  external 
layer  of  the  inner  cylinder  was  thus  per- 
manently extended  S^V^'is  of  its  length. 
In  fact,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  loose 
packing,  giving  no  additional  strength  to 
the  cylinder. 

Undi'r  these  high  pressures,  when  con- 
fined nif^chanically,  east-iron  as  well  as 
ether  metals  appears,  like  liquids,  to 
exert  an  tHjual  pressure  in  every  direction 
ill  whifh  its  motion  is  opposed. —  Clark's 
Brilannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges. 

LIGHTHOUSE. 

A  lighthouse  of  a  somewhat  peculiar 
construction  has  just  been  completed  at 
the  extensive  works  of  Messrs.  Fox, 
Henderson  &-  Co.,  Smethwick,  the  follow- 
ing description  of  which  may  not  be  un- 


interesting:— The  structure  consists  of  a 
cast-iron  tower,  or  hollow  column,  of  a 
conical  form,  70  feet  high  from  high 
water  to  the  top  of  the  lantern ;  1 2  feet 
6  inches  diameter  at  the  base,  and  10  feet 
diameter  at  the  top.  It  is  composed  of 
fifteen  horizontal  tiers  of  segmental 
plates,  each  tier  6  feet  high,  and  so 
divided  that  no  one  plate  exceeds  7  feet 
in  breadth.  The  plates  are  provided  with 
flanges  strengthened  with  brackets,  and 
having  bolt-holes  with  bosses  opposite 
eacli  other  for  bolting  together.  The 
thickness  of  tlie  plates  varies  from  H  to 
1 1  inch.  Round  the  bottom  tier  of  plates 
there  is  a  large  flange,  through  which  a 
number  of  long  holding-down  bolts  pass 
to  secure  it  to  the  foundation.  In  the 
second  tier  of  plates  there  is  a  strong 
cast-iron  door,  accurately  fitted,  leading  to 
the  staircase,  which  winds  round  a  central 
column.  Equally  distributed  throughout 
the  tower  are  six  windows,  to  give  light 
to  the  staircase.  They  are  of  a  circular 
form,  and  the  frames  are  made  of  cast- 
iron,  secured  to  the  plates,  and  glazed 
with  plates  of  glass  gths  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  entrance-door  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower  is  6  feet  8  inches  high,  and  3  feet 
6  inches  in  width.  The  hinges  are  of 
brass,  and  fixed  to  the  door  and  frame 
with  countersunk  headed  trap-screws. 
The  gallery  platform  at  the  summit  of 
the  tow  er,  for  the  support  of  tlie  lantern, 
consists  of  cast-iron  radial  plates,  fths 
of  an  inch  thick,  truly  pointed,  fitted,  and 
bolted  together.  The  projectional  por- 
tion of  the  platform  rests  upon  eight  cast- 
iron  brackets,  filled  and  fixed  to  the  upper 
tier  of  segmental  plates  of  the  tower. 
The  gallery  platform  is  provided  outside 
with  a  railing  of  wrought-iron,  3  feet 
6  inches  in  height,  consisting  of  baluster- 
rods,  fitted  to  a  rail  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  The  top  of  the  spiral  staircase 
is  provided  with  a  deal-boarded  inclosure 
and  a  deal  door,  forming  a  bulkhead,  to 
prevent  any  draught  entering  the  lantern. 
The  lantern  is  10  feet  in  diameter  over 
all,  and  1 1  feet  6  inches  high  from  the 
floor  of  the  gallery  to  the  underside  of 
the  roof  The  lower  part,  or  plinth,  is  5 
feet  6  inches  high,  and  constructed  en- 
tirely of  cast-iron  plates  lined  with  wood. 
One  half  of  the  lantern  consists  of  cast- 
iron  plates,  lined  with  wood,  and  the 
other  half  is  glazed  with  flat  plate-glass 
fixed  in  gun-metal  sash-frames,  and  fasten- 
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ed  with  putty  and  metal  pins.  The  roof  is 
composed  ot'double  phites  of  sheet  copper. 
A  copper  ventilator  and  a  dart  weathercock 
is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  lantern,  and  a 
liglitning-conductor,  tipped  with  gold,  has 
been  added.  The  whole  of  the  cast  and 
wroughtr-iron  is  painted  in  oil  color,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bolts  and  nuts,  which 
arc  thoroughly  coated  with  coal-tar.  The 
lantern  is  provided  with  a  reciprocal  light 
illuminating  120°  of  the  horizon,  consist- 
ing of  fourteen  Argand  lamps  and  four- 
teen plated  reflectors  of  the  most  approv- 
ed construction.  Tlie  lantern  is  reached 
by  ninety-eight  steps  of  cast-iron.  The 
lighthouse,  on  being  completed,  was,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  erected  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  all  the  parts  connected,  and  it 
is  at  present  standing  in  its  complete 
state  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  canal. 
On  two  occasions  the  lantern  has  been 
liglited,  and  produced  a  wonderful  effect 
— surpassing  expectation — and  at  night 
was  seen  at  an  immense  distance.  The 
drawings,  «fec.,  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Cowper,  the  engineer  at  the  London 
Works.  The  lighthouse  is  for  the  East 
India  Company,  and  its  destination  Mid- 
dleton  Point,  Saugor  Island,  India. — 
Birmingham  Gazelle. 


ON  THE  LUNAR  SURFACE,  AND  ITS  RELA- 
TION TO  THAT  OF  THE  EARTH.  BY 
MR.  NASMYTH. 

The  vast  number  and  magnitude  of 
crater  -  formed  mountains,  with  which 
every  portion  of  the  Moon's  surface  ap- 
pears to  be  covered,  has  led  Mr.  Nasrayth 
to  the  conclusion,  that  these  crater-formed 
mountains  are  really  the  craters  of  ex- 
tinct lunar  volcanoes;  pointing  out  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  tlie  central  cone, 
the  result  of  the  last  eruptive  efforts  of 
an  expiring  volcano,  a  feature  so  familiar 
to  all  those  wlio  have  observed  volcanic 
craters  on  the  Earth's  surface.  This  cen- 
tral cone  Mr.  Nasmyth  showed  to  exist 
in  the  mnjority  of  the  lunar  craters  ;  and 
thereby  drew  the  conclusion,  that  they 
were  the  result  of  tlie  same  kind  of  ac- 
tion wliich  has  produced  them  on  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Earth.  The  cause  of 
tlie  vast  numbers  of  such  volcanic  moun- 
tains with  which  the  lunar  surface  is  be- 
spattered was  next  considered,  and  traced 
to  the  rapid  consolidation  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  crust  of  the  Moon;  whose 


mass  or  bulk  being  only  ^^  of  that  of  the 
Earth,  while  its  surface  is  the  j^,  has,  in 
consequence  of  these  proportions,  a  ra- 
diating or  heat-dispensing  surface  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  Earth  in 
relation  to  its  bulk.  From  this  geome- 
trical consideration,  Mr.  Nasmyth  ex- 
plained how  it  was  that  by  the  rapid 
cooling  and  collapse  of  the  crust  of  the 
Moon  on  its  molten  interior,  the  fluid 
matter  under  the  solid  crust  was,  by  this 
"  hide-binding"  action,  forced  to  find  an 
escape  through  the  superincumbent  solid 
crust,  and  come  forth  in  tliose  vast  vol- 
canic actions  which,  in  some  remote  pe- 
riod of  time,  have  covered  its  surface  with 
tliose  myriads  of  craters  and  volanic  fea- 
tures that  give  to  its  surface  its  remark- 
able character.  The  cause  of  the  vast 
magnitude  of  the  lunar  craters  was  next 
alluded  to ;  and  assigned,  as  in  the  former 
case,  to  the  rapid  and  energetic  collapse 
of  tlie  Moon's  crust  on  its  yet  molten  in- 
terior,— the  action  as  regards  tlie  ivide 
dispersion  of  the  ejected  matter  being  en- 
hanced by  the  lightness  of  the  erupted 
matter,  seeing  that  the  force  of  gravity 
which  gives  the  quality  of  iceighl  to  mat- 
ter on  the  Moon  as  on  the  Earth  is  so 
very  much  less  on  the  surface  of  the 
Moon  than  on  the  Earth, — so  that  the 
collapse  action  had  to  operate  on  mate- 
rial probably  not  half  the  weight  of  cork, 
bulk  for  bulk.  The  causes  of  those  vast 
ranges  of  mountains  seen  on  the  Moon's 
surface  was  next  touched  on ;  and  Mr. 
Nasmyth  endeavored  to  explain  them  by 
the  continued  progress  of  the  collapse 
action  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  Moon 
crushing  down  or  following  the  contract- 
ing molten  interior,  which,  by  the  gradual 
dispersion  of  its  heat,  would  retreat  from 
contact  with  the  interior  of  the  solid 
crust,  and  permit  the  crust  to  crush  down 
and  so  force  tliat  portion  of  the  original 
surface  out  of  the  ivay,  and  in  consequence 
of  tliis  action  assume  tlie  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  mountain  ranges.  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  in  illustration  of  tliis  import- 
ant action,  adduced  the  familiar  case  of 
the  wrinkling  of  the  surface  of  an  apple, 
by  reason  of  the  contraction  of  the  in- 
terior and  the  inability  of  the  surface  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  change  other- 
wise. The  mountain  ranges  in  question 
Mr.  Nasrayth  considers  to  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  material  which  in 
the  original  expanded  globes  formed  the 
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comparatively  level  crust  of  the  Moon 
and  Kartli.  Tlie  fall  of  the  unsupported 
crust  on  the  retreating'  nucleus,  resulting 
in  a  tremendous  splash  on  the  subjacent 
molten  mass,  was  described  to  yield  a 
very  probable  explanation  of  the  apjtear- 
ance  of  granitic  and  igneous  centres  of 
certain  mouiit;iin  ranges,  as  well  as  the 
injection  of  igneous  rocks,  in  the  form  of 
trap  dykes  and  basaltic  formations,  which 
appear  to  have  come  forth  in  this  manner 
from  below  the  crust  of  the  Earth,  and 
overlay  formations  of  comparatively  very 
recent  formation.  The  origin  or  cause  of 
tliose  bright  lines  wliich  radiate  from  cer- 
tain volcanic  centres  of  the  Moon's  sur- 
face (Tyclio,  for  instance)  is  alluded  to, 
and  illustrated  by  a  very  striking  experi- 
ment, of  causing  the  surface  of  a  globe 
of  glass  filled  with  water  to  collapse  on 
tlie  fluid  interior  by  rapidly  contracting 
the  surfiice  wliile  the  water  had  no  means 
of  escape.  The  result  was  the  splitting 
or  cracking  up  of  the  surface  of  the  globe 
in  a  multitude  of  radiating  cracks,  which 
bear  the  most  remarkable  similarity  to 
those  on  the  Moon.  Mr.  Nasmyth  further 
illustrated  this  subject  by  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  surface  of  a  frozen 
pond  may  be  made  to  crack  by  pres- 
sure from  underneath, — so  yielding  ra- 
diating cracks  from  the  centre  of  con- 
vergence, the  chief  discharge  of  water 
will  take  place,  while  simultaneously  all 
along  the  lines  of  radiating  cracks  the 
water  will  make  its  ap[)earance : — thus 
explaining  how  it  is  that  tiie  molten  ma- 
terial, which  had  in  like  manner  been 
under  the  surface  of  the  Moon  during 
that  period  of  its  history,  came  forth 
simultaneously  up  through  the  course  of 
the  cracks,  and  appeared  on  tiie  surface 
as  basaltic  or  igneous  overilow,  irrespec- 
tive of  surface  inequalities. — Proceedings 
of  British  Assucialiun. 


EXI'ERIMENTS      ON      TIIE      POWER     WHICH 

MAINTAINS    BODIES    IN  THE  SPHEROIDAL 

STATE,      BEYOND      THEIR      SPHERE       OF 

PHYSICAL     AND      CHEMICAL       ACTIVITY. 

BY    MONS.    BOUTIGNY,    OF    EVREUX. 

Translated  from  tlie  Moniteur  Iiulustriel,  for  the  Lon- 
don Mer.h.-iiiics'  Magazine. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  existing  as  to 
the  cause  of  tiie  tendency  of  bodies  to 
assume  the  spheroidal  state,  induced  me 
to  make  the  following  experiments: 

1  rolled  iu  a  spiral  form  a   platinum 


wire  of  0  m.  001  in  diameter,  so  as 
to  make  a  sort  of  sieve  with  continuous 
circular  meshes  ;  I  then  poured  into  this 
vessel  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  succes- 
sively ;  and,  a;^  may  be  supposed,  these 
three  liquids  ran  tiirough  the  meshes  of 
the  vessel  as  through  a  sieve. 

This  fact  ascertained,  I  made  the  vessel 
red  hot,  and  repeated  the  experiment 
with  the  three  above-mentioned  liquids, 
when  I  beheld  a  repetition  of  the  miracle 
of  the  vestal  "  Tuccia ;"  that  is  to  say, 
these  three  liquids  no  longer  passed 
through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve,  but  could 
actually  be  removed  from  place  to  place, 
as  if  in  a  close  vessel. 

As  to  the  alcohol  and  the  ether,  I  ob- 
served that  the  vapor  they  generated 
(its  density  being  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  tlie  air)  formed  an  equilibri- 
um (or  a  counterpoise)  up  to  a  certain 
point,  with  the  ascending  current  of  hot 
air  produced  by  the  high  temperature  of 
the  vessel ;  and  this  vapor  escaping 
through  the  vessel,  ignited  above  and  be- 
low ;  thus  the  spheroid  of  liquid  became 
interposed  between  the  bases  of  two 
cones  of  flame.  Thence  it  is  clear,  that 
the  vapor  escaping  freely  and  uniformly 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  spheroid, 
would  not  be  adequate  to  produce  a  re- 
action sufHcient  to  neutralize  the  influ- 
ence of  gravity,  and  to  maintain  the 
spheroid  beyond  the  sphere  of  physical 
and  chemical  activity. 

In  repeating  the  preceding  experiment 
with  iodine,  it  is  still  more  conclusive. 
The  lower  cone  of  flame  is  replaced  by  a 
beautiful  column  of  violet  vapor,  which 
falls  tiirough  the  meshes  of  the  sieve, 
immediately  underneath  the  spheroid  of 
iodine. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  just 
summarily  described,  appear  to  me  to 
establisli  fully  the  existence  of  this  mys- 
terious repellent  power  which  neutralizes 
the  action  of  gravity.  Certainly  these 
experiments  do  not  prove  that  the  action 
of  attraction  is  destroyed,  but  they  sliow^ 
that  we  should  also  take  the  repulsive 
power  into  consideration. 

What,  then,  are  the  laws  of  this  pow- 
er ?  To  what  distance  does  its  influence 
extend  ?  What  is  the  action  of  the  earth, 
or  of  the  incandescent  body,  as  to  its  na- 
ture, its  bulk,  and  its  temperature? 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  density  of  the 
body  which  is  rendered  spheroidal? — ^Ma- 
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ny  other  questions  arise  on  this  subject, 
which  presents,  if  I  niist;ike  not,  one  of 
tlie  most  extensive  fields  for  analytical 
investigation. 

The  iruth  is,  that  the  splieroidal  state 
is  the  primordial  condition  of  matter ; 
that  all  the  piienomena  which  during  lif- 
teen  years  1  have  had  the  iionor  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Ac;uleniy,  belong  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  primitive  eras  of 
the  globe ;  that  all  tiie  experiments  of 
the  laboratory  were  accomplished  on  a 
vast  scale,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
at  the  period  of  its  incandescence. 

Immense  researches  might  be  made  on 
this  subject,  and  innumerable  results  col- 
lected from  its  investigation. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  ZINC  ON  IRON. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  of 
Bridgewater  Foundry,  Patricroft,  near 
M;inchester,  to  the  Mining  Journal,  com- 
municates the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments recently  m;ide  at  the  desire  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  with  a  view  to 
determine  whether  old  iron  that  had  been 
galvanized,  or  coated  with  zinc,  was  ren- 
dered unfit  for  being  again  worked  up. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  seem  to 
prove  that  the  quality  of  the  iron  is  im- 
proved instead  of  being  deteriorated  by 
the  zinc  combined  with  it.  The  follow- 
ing is  Mr.  Nasmyth's  report  of  the  expe- 
riments : — 

"  A  piece  of  galvanized  iron-"wire  rope  was 
welded  up  into  a  bar,  and  put  to  the  most 
severe  test.  In  the  first  place  it  was  found, 
that  although  the  ii'ou-wire  was  quite  cover- 
ed with  metallic  zinc,  which  although  par- 
tially driven  off  in  the  process  of  welding, 
yet,  so  far  from  the  presence  of  the  metal,  or 
its  oxide,  presenting  any  impediment  to  the 
welding  of  the  ii-on  (as  in  the  case  of 
lead),  the  iron- wire  welded  with  remarkable 
ease ;  and  the  result  was,  a  bar  of  remark- 
ably tough,  silvery-grained  iron,  which  stool 
punching,  splitting,  t^visting  and  bendii  g,  iu 
a  manner  such  as  to  show,  that  the  iron  was 
not  only  excellent,  but  to  all  appearance, 
actually  improved  in  quality  in  a  very  im- 
portant degree. 

"  Encouraged  by  such  a  result,  a  still  fur- 
ther, and  even  more  severe,  trial  was  made 
— viz. :  by  weUling  up  a  pile  of  clippings  of 
galvanized  iron  plates,  or  sheet-iron,  covered 
with  zinc,  as  in  the  former  experiments. 
The  presence  of  the  zinc  appeared  to  offer 
no  impediment  to  the  welding,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  a  bloom  or  bar  of  iron — the  frac- 


ture of  which  presented  a  most  remarkable' 
and  beautiful  silvery  grain — as  good,  if  not 
superior,  in  aspect  to  tlie  finest  samples  of 
'  Low  Moor'  or  '  Bowling'  iron.  Bloom  of 
this  iron  were  rolled  out  in  rods,  and  tested 
in  tlie  cable-proving  machine,  and  the  result 
indicate  lI  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  higher 
strength  tlian  the  best  samples  of  wrouglit- 
u'ou — thus  establishing  the  fact,  that,  so  far 
fi-om  the  presence  of  zinc  being  destructive 
to  tlie  strength  and  tenacity  of  wrought-hon, 
the  contrary  is  the  case. 

"  I  may  mention,  that  bars  of  iron  were 
heated  to  a  welding  heat,  prepared  by  Scarf 
for  sheathing,  m  the  usual  manner ;  and,  on 
drawing  them  from  the  fire,  for  being  welded, 
a  handful  of  zinc  filings  was  thrown  on  the 
welding  liot  surface,  and  the  welding  pro- 
ceeded witli.  In  this  severe  test  no  appa- 
rent impediment  to  the  process  resulted; 
the  hon  welded  as  well  as  if  no  zinc  had  been 
present." 

PRACTICAL     RECIPES     IN     THE     ARTS     AND 
MANUFACTURES. 

The  following  valuable  recipes,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  colors  used  in  painting 
on  porcelain,  earthenware,  (fee,  are  those 
which  are  employed  by  the  principal  color 
makers  of  the  potteries. 

Mat  Blue. — Alumina,  30  parts ;  oxide 
of  zinc,  5  parts  ;  and  cobalt,  5  parts. 
Mix,  and  fire  to  a  biscuit  heat,  in  an 
open  crucible. 

Mazarine  Blue. — Alumina,  9  parts  ; 
oxide  of  zinc,  1^  parts';  and  cobalt,  1^ 
parts.     Proceed  as  above. 

Ultramarine. — Alumina,  28  parts  ;  ox- 
ide of  zinc,  7  parts ;  and  cobalt,  7  parts. 
Proceed  as  above. 

Sky  Blue. — Alumina,  8  parts ;  oxide  of 
zinc,  1  part :  and  cobalt,  1  part.  If  re- 
quired of  deeper  color,  add  more  cobalt. 

Pink. — Oxide  of  tin,  21  parts;  whit- 
ing, 9  parts  ;  and  yellow  chrome,  1  pi\rt. 
Mix,  and  fire  in  biscuit  dishes  or  tiles,  one 
inch  deep,  not  covered.  This  must  have 
a  grate  fire. 

Purple. — Oxide  of  tin,  18  parts;  whit- 
ing, 9  pirts;  yellow  chrome,  1|  parts; 
and  cobalt,  1|  parts.  Proceed  same  as 
for  pink. 

Yelloiv. — Tin  ash,  20  parts  ;  antimony, 
10  parts;  and  litharge,  10  parts.  Proceed 
as  above. 

Orange. — Crocus  martis,  8  parts  ;  an- 
timony, 12  parts;  and  litharge,  8  parts. 
Proceed  as  above. 

Brown. — Chromate  of  iron,  30  parts; 
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and  oxide  of  manganese,  6  parts.  If 
wanted  darker,  add  more  manganese. 
Proceed  as  above. 

Black. — Oxide  of  manganese,  3  parts ; 
chroMiate  of  iron,  30  parts ;  and  cobalt, 
6  parts.     Proceed  as  for  brown. 

Blue  Green. — Alumina,  18  parts;  yel- 
low chrome,  4^  parts;  bichromate  of 
potash,  4^  parts;  sugar  of  lead,  4^  parts; 
borax,  l^  parts ;  and  cobalt,  H  parts. 
Mix,  and  fire  in  an  open  crucible  :  if 
covered,  the  colors  separate  from  the 
borax,  and  silex  used  in  this  and  the 
following. 

Bine  Green  (No.  2.) — Alumina,  15 
parts ;  sugar  of  lead,  3  parts ;  yellow 
chrome,  6  parts ;  silex,  2  parts ;  cobalt, 

1  part ;  and  borax,  1  part.  Proceed  as 
above. 

Victoria  Green. — Silex,  9  parts ;  whit- 
ning,  6  parts ;  bichrome  potass,  9  parts  ; 
sugar  of  lead,  6  parts ;  borax,  3  parts ; 
and  yellow  chrome,  9  parts.  Proceed 
as  above. 

Albert  Green. — Silex,  6  parts  ;  whit- 
ing, 6  parts  ;  bichromate  of  potash,  6 
parts  ;  sugar  of  lead,  4  parts  ;  and  borax, 

2  parts.     Proceed  as  above. 

Marune. — Pink  color,  2  parts ;  and 
purple  color,  1  part.     Mix. 

Gold  Color. — Glass  of  antimony,  2 
parts;  red  lead,  2  parts;  and  broken 
china,  1  part.  The  above  mixed  to- 
gether, and  fired  to  nearly  a  white  heat 
in  covered  crucibles. 

Grass  Green. — Calcined  flint,  3  parts  ; 
whiting,  2  parts ;  borax,  1  part  ;  and 
green  chrome,  li  parts.  Mix:  fire  as 
blue  green.  If  wanted  darker,  add  green 
chrome. 

Pea  Green. — Flint,  3  parts ;   whiting, 

3  p;irts  ;  yellow  chrome,  2  parts ;  sugar 
of  lead,  2i  parts ;  bichromate  of  potash, 
2^  parts ;  borax,  1  part ;  and  cobalt,  \ 
part.     Proceed  as  above. — Patent  Jour. 

A  POOR  man's  tale  OF  A  PATENT. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Dickens's 
"  Household  Words,"  we  find  tlie  fol- 
lowing liistory  of  the  distresses  of  a 
poor  patentee : — 

"  After  a  deal  of  trouble,  I  found  out 
a  Master  in  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery-lane,  wliere  I  made  the  de- 
claration, and  paid  18r/.  I  was  told  to 
take  the  declaration  and  petition  to  the 
Home  Oflice,  in  Whitehall,  where  I  left 


it  to  be  signed  by  the  Home  Secretary 
(after  I  had  found  the  office  out),  and 
where  I  paid  21.  2s.  6f/.     In  six  days  he 
signed  it,  and  I  was  told  to  take  it  to  the 
Attorney-General's  Chambers,  and  leave 
it  there  for  a  report.     I  did  so,  and  paid 
Al.  4.S.     Note. — Nobody,  all  through,  ever 
thankful  for  their  money,  but  all  uncivil. 
My  lodging  at  Thomas  Joy's  was  now 
hired  for  another  week,  whereof  five  days 
were  gone.     The  Attorney-General  made 
what  they  called  a  report-of-course  (my 
invention  being,  as  Sir  William  Butcher 
had  delivered  before  starting,  unopposed), 
and  I  was  sent  back  with  it  to  the  Home 
Office.     They  made  a  copy  of  it,  which 
was  called  a  warrant.     For  this  warrant 
I  paid  11.   13s.  6f/.     It  was  sent  to  the 
Queen,  to  sign.    The  Queen  sent  it  back 
signed.     The  Home  Secretary  signed  it 
again.     Tlie  gentleman  throwed  it  at  me 
when  I  called,  and  said,  '  Now  take  it  to 
the  Patent  Of!ice  in  Lincoln's  Inn.'   I  was 
then  in  my  third  week  at  Thomas  Joy's, 
living  very  sparing,  on  account  of  fees. 
I   found   myself  losing  heart.      At   the 
Patent  Office  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  they  made 
'  a  draught  of  the  Queen's  bill'  of  my 
invention,  and  a  '  docket  of  the  bill.'     I 
paid   bl.    10s.  Qd.  for  this.     They   '  en- 
grossed two  copies  of  the  bill — one  for 
the  Signet  Oflice,  and  one  for  the  Privy- 
Seal  Office.'     I  paid  \l.  Is.  6d.  for  this. 
Stamp  duty  over  and  above,  3Z.     The 
engrossing-clerk  of  the  same  ofl!ice  en- 
grossed the  Queen's  bill  for  signature. 
I  paid  him   II.  Is.      Stamp  duty  again, 
1/.  10s.     I  was  next  to  take  the  Queen's 
bill  to  the  Attorney-General  again,  and 
get  it  signed  again.     I  took  it,  and  paid 
6Z.  more.     I  fetched  it  away  and  took  it 
to  the  Home  Secretary  again.     He  sent 
it  to  the  Queen   again.     She  signed  it 
again.     I  paid  11.  13.s.  6d.  more  for  this. 
I  had  been  over  a  month  at  Thomas  Joy's. 
I  was  quite  wore  out,  patience  and  pocket. 
Thomas  Joy  delivered  all  this,  as  it  went 
on,  to  William  Butcher.   William  Butcher 
delivered  it  again  to  three  Birmingham 
parlors,  from  which  it  got  to  all  the  other 
parlors,  and  was  took,  as  I  have  been  told 
since,  right  tlirough  all  the  shops  in  the 
north    of    England.       Note.  —  William 
Butcher   delivered    at    his    parlor   in   a 
speech,   that   it   was   a   patent   way   of 
making   chartists.      But   I   hadn't   nigh 
done  yet.     The  Queen's  bill  was  to  be 
took  to  the  Signet  Oflice  in  Somerset 
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House,  Strand — where  the  stamp  shop  is. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Signet  made  '  a  Signet- 
bill  for  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Sea].'  I  paid  him  4Z.  7s.  The  Clerk  of 
the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  made 
'  a  Privy  Seal  bill  for  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor.' I  paid  him  4Z.  2s.  The  Privy  Seal 
bill  was  handed  over  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Patents,  who  engrossed  the  aforesaid. 
I  paid  him  51.  lis.  8d. ;  at  the  same  time 
I  paid  st:imp  duty  for  the  patent,  in  one 
lump,  30/.  I  next  paid  him  for  '  boxes 
for  tlie  patent,'  9s.  6d.  Note. — Thomas 
Joy  would  have  made  the  same  at  a  pro- 
tit  for  Is.  6d.  I  next  paid  'fees  to  the 
Deputy,  the  Lord  Ciianeellor's  Purse- 
bearer,'  21.  2s.  I  next  paid  '  fees  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,'  7Z.  13s.  I  next 
paid  '  fees  to  the  Deputy-clerk  of  the 
Hanaper,'  10s.  I  next  paid  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Jigain,  11.  lis.  6d.  Last  of 
all,  I  paid  '  fees  to  tiie  Deputy  Sealer  and 
Deputy  Chaff  Wax,'  10s.  6d.  I  had  lodg- 
ed at  Thomas  Joy's  over  six  weeks,  and 
the  unopposed  patent  for  my  invention, 
for  England  only,  had  cost  me  96/.  7s.  8d. 
If  I  had  taken  it  out  for  the  United  King- 
dom, it  would  have  cost  me  more  than 
300/." 


GREAT  ATMOSPHEKIC  WAVE. 

The  spring  of  1849  was  remarkable  for 
a  continuous  movement  westward  of  the 
atmosphere,  for  the  space  of  seventeen 
days,  namely,  from  the  1st  to  the  18th  of 
February.  The  mean  reading  of  the  ba- 
rometer during  that  period  was  fully  half 
an  inch  above  its  average  value,  and  when 
the  crest  of  the  wave  was  over  Green- 
wich, tiie  reading  of  the  barometer  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  was  as  high  as  30*90  m. 
The  base  of  the  wave  must  have  been  in 
extent  just  about  equal  to  the  distance 
from  England  to  America;  for  it  appears 
that  on  the  same  day  that  it  completed 
its  passage  at  Greenwich,  it  was  felt  for 
the  first  time  at  Boston.  It  must  have 
travelled,  therefore,  at  the  rate  of  about 
170  miles  a  minute. 


THE  TWO  VOLTAS. — CURIOUS   COINCIDENCE 
IN  NAMES. 

"  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  appeared  from 
ancient  annals,  that  by  means  of  certain 
sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  thunder  could 
be  made  to  descend,  or  at  least  that  it 
could  be  obtained  from  the  heavens.    An 


ancient  tradition  relates,  that  this  was 
practised  in  Etruria  among  the  Volscin- 
ians,  on  account  of  a  monster,  called 
VoLTA,  which,  after  having  ravaged  the 
country,  had  entered  their  city,  and  that 
their  king,  Porsenna,  caused  the  fire  of 
heaven  to  fall  upon  it." — European  Ma- 
gazine,Yol.  xxii., October,  1792,  pp.  263-4. 
Animal  electricity  was  discovered  by 
Professor  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  in  1791, 
but  the  discovery  was  extended  by 
VoLTA,  and  is  consequently,  better 
known  as  "  Voltaic  Electricity,"  than 
as  "Galvanism." 


THE  REALITY  OF  SPECTRAL  APPEARANCES 

TRACED    TO    NATURAL    CAUSES. 

(From  "  Reichenbach's  Researches  on  Magnetism  " 
— Dr.  Gregory's  Translation.) 

A  case  wliich  occurred  in  the  garden  of 
the  blind  poet  Pfefiel,  has  been  widely 
circulated  by  the  press,  and  is  well  known. 
I  shall  here  mention  so  much  of  it  as  is 
essential.  Pfeffel  had  engaged  a  young 
Protestant  clergyman,  of  the  name  of 
Billing,  as  amanuensis.  Tiie  blind  poet, 
when  he  took  a  walk,  held  Billing's  arm, 
and  was  led  by  him.  One  day,  as  they 
were  walking  in  the  garden,  which  was 
at  some  distance  from  the  town,  Pfeffel 
observed,  that  as  often  as  they  passed 
over  a  certain  spot,  Billing's  arm  trembled, 
and  the  young  man  became  uneasy.  He 
made  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  tiiis,  and 
Billing  at  last  unwillingly  confessed,  that 
as  often  as  he  passed  over  that  spot,  he 
was  attacked  by  certain  sensations,  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  and  which  he 
always  experienced  where  human  bodies 
lay  buried.  He  added,  when  he  came  to 
such  places  at  night,  he  saw  strange  things. 
Pfeftel,  with  the  view  of  curing  the  young 
man  of  his  folly,  as  he  supposed  it  to  be, 
went  that  night  with  him  to  the  garden. 
When  they  approached  tlie  place  in  the 
dark.  Billing  perceived  a  feeble  liglit,  and 
when  nearer,  he  saw  the  delicate  appear- 
ance of  a  fiery  ghost-like  form  hovering 
in  the  air  over  the  spot.  He  described  it  as 
a  female  form,  with  one  arm  laid  across  the 
body,  the  other  hanging  down,  hovering 
in  an  upright  posture,  but  without  move- 
ment, the  feet  only  a  few  hand-breadths 
above  the  soil.  Pfeffel,  as  the  young  man 
would  not  follow  him,  went  up  alone  to 
the  spot,  and  .struck  at  random  all  round 
with  his  stick.  He  also  ran  through  the 
spectre,  but  it  neither  moved  nor  chang- 
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ed  to  Billing's  eyes.  It  was  as  when  we 
strike  willi  a  stick  tliroiigh  a  flame;  the 
form  always  appeared  again  in  the  same 
shape.  Many  experiments  were  tried 
during  several  months;  company  was 
brought  to  the  place,  but  no  change  oc- 
curreil ;  and  the  ghost-seer  adhered  to  his 
curliest  assertions;  and,  in  consequence 
of  them,  to  tlie  suspicion  that  some  one 
lay  buried  there.  At  last  Pfeff'el  had  the 
place  dug  up.  At  a  considerable  depth, 
they  came  to  a  Hrm  layer  of  white  lime, 
about  as  long  and  as  broad  as  a  grave, 
toleraldy  thick  ;  and  on  breaking  through 
this,  the  bones  of  a  human  being  were 
discovered.  It  was  thus  ascertained  that 
some  one  had  been  buried  there,  aiid 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  lime,  as  is 
usunlly  done  in  times  of  pestilence,  earth- 
quidces,  and  simihir  calamities.  Tiie  bones 
were  taken  out,  the  grave  filled  up  with 
earth  and  scattered  abroad,  and  the  sur- 
face levelled.  When  Billing  was  now 
again  brought  to  the  place,  tlie  appear- 
ance was  no  longer  visible,  and  the 
nocturnal  ghost  iiad  vanished  for  ever.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  to  the 
reader  what  I  think  of  tliis  story,  which 
caused  much  discussion  in  Gerijiany,  be- 
cause it  came  to  us  on  the  authority  of 
tlie  most  trustwortliy  man  alive,  and  re- 
cieved  from  theologians  and  psychologists 
a  thousand  frightful  interpretations.  To 
my  eyes,  it  belonged  entirely  to  the 
domain  of  chemistry,  and  admitted  of  a 
simple  and  clear  scientific  explanation. 
A  human  corpse  is  a  rich  field  for  chemi- 
cal changes, — for  fermentation,  putrefac- 
tion, gah;ilication,  and  the  play  of  all 
manner  of  aflinities.  A  layer  of  dry 
quick  lime,  compressed  into  a  deep  pit, 
adds  its  own  jiowerful  affinities  to  orga- 
nic matters,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
long  and  slow  action  of  these  afHnities. 
Rain-water  from  above  is  added;  the 
lime  first  falls  to  a  mealy  powder,  and 
afterwards  is  converted,  by  the  water 
which  trickles  down  to  it,  into  a  tallow- 
like  external  mass,  through  which  the  ex- 
ternal air  ))enetrates  but  slowly.  Such 
masses  of  lime  have  been  found  buried 
in  old  ruined  castles,  where  they  have 
lain  for  centuries;  and  yet  the  lime  has 
been  so  fresji,  that  it  has  been  used  for 
the  mortar  of  new  buildings.  The  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  air,  indeed,  penetrates 
to  the  lime,  but  ho  slowly,  that  in  such  a 
place  a  chemical  process  occurs  which 


may  last  for  many  years.  The  occurrence 
in  Pfeflers  garden  was  therefore  quite  ac- 
cording to  natural  laws,  andsince  weknow 
that  a  continual  emanation  of  the  flames 
of  the  crystalline  force*  accompanies 
such  processes,  the  fiery  appearance  is 
thus  explained.  It  must  have  continued 
until  the  affinities  of  the  lime  for  carbonic 
acid,  and  for  tiie  remains  of  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  bones,  were  satisfied,  and  final- 
ly brought  in  equilibrium.  Whenever, 
now,  a  person  approached  who  was,  to  a 
certain  degree,  sensitive,  but  who  might 
yet  be  or  appear  in  perfect  health ;  and 
when  such  a  person  came  within  the 
sphere  of  these  physical  influences,  he 
must  necessarily  have  felt  them  by  day, 
like  IMlle.  Maix,  and  seen  them  by  night, 
like  Mile.  Reichel.  Ignorance,  fear,  and  su- 
perstition, would  now  give  to  the  lumin- 
ous appearance  the  form  of  a  human 
spectre,  and  supply  it  with  head,  arms, 
and  feet;  just  as  we  can  fancy,  when  we 
will,  any  cloud  in  the  sky  to  represent  a 
man  or  a  demon.     *     *     * 

Thousands  of  ghost  stories  will  now 
receive  a  natural  explanation,  and  will 
thus  cease  to  be  marvellous.  We  shall 
even  see,  that  it  was  not  so  erroneous  or 
absurd  as  has  been  supposed,  when  our 
old  women  asserted,  as  every  one  knows 
they  did,  that  not  every  one  was  privileg- 
ed to  see  the  spirits  of  the  departed  wan- 
dering over  their  graves.  In  fact,  it  was 
at  all  times  only  the  sensitive  who  could 
see  the  imponderable  emanations  from 
the  chemical  change  going  on  in  corpses, 
luminous  in  the  dark.  And  thus  I  have, 
I  trust,  succeeded  in  tearing  down  one  of 
the  densest  veils  of  darkened  ignorance 
and  human  error. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Commercial  Hand-Book  of  Chemical 
Analysis.  By  A.  Normandv.  12mo. 
pp.  640.     London,  1850. 

We  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  adulter- 
ation of  drugs  as  well  as  articles  of  food 
to  be  cairied  on  in  the  "  new"  as  in  the 
"  old  coimtry ;"  and  very  possibly  the  art 
is  pursued  here  with  the  usual  Yankee  de- 
termination of  not  being  outdone  by  tJieir 
neighbors. 

•  Luminous  emanaiions  from  inasnetizeil  bodies 
lately  tliscovered  by  the  author  wliic.h  are  visible  in 
the  ilark  to  some  persons  of  fine  optical  sensibility. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  a  pei'usal  of 
tliis  book  may  not  be  amiss. 

We  quote  a  few  passages,  that  our  read- 
ei's  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  : — 

"  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  the  bloom  is 
most  extensively  given  to  green  teas  at  home, 
in  the  warehouses  of  our  oitni  merchants,  by 
means  of  magnesia  and  Prussian  blue.  It 
should  be  known  that  the  seeniuigly  un- 
broken appearance  of  the  sheet  of  metal,  in 
which  the  tea  is  tightly  packed  m  the  chest, 
is  no  criterion  of  its  genuineness.  Through 
the  hole  which  is  made  in  the  metallic  sheet 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  sample,  the  whole 
of  its  contents  are  emptied  on  a  clean  floor, 
and  the  tea  is  tlien  mixed  with  whatever 
composition  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  add,  or 
ivorkcd  up  with  teas  of  an  inferior  quahty, 
or  which  by  themselves  would  be  unsale- 
able. The  repacking  is  done  by  re-intro- 
ducing the  tea  by  small  portions  at  a  time, 
and  the  woi'kmau  from  time  to  time  c;ire- 
fuUy  puts  his  foot  through  the  opening  which 
was  made  for  taking  sample,  and  tln-ough 
wliich  the  tea  was  emptied  ;  then  grasping 
a  rope  fixed  against  tlie  wall  in  order  to 
steady  liiinself,  and  keep  his  balance  with- 
out danger  of  enlarging  the  hole,  he  heavily 
treads  the  tea  down  by  a  scries  of  jerks, 
until  at  last  a  quantity  of  tea  equal  to  the 
Aveight  at  first  emptied  is  thus  pressed  into 
the  same  bulk  or  space  as  before,  so  that 
the  chest  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  genu- 
ine importation.  Even  this  trouble  of  re- 
pacldng  the  sophisticated  tea  is  grumbled  at 
by  the  tea-dealer  or  merchant,  ami  many 
attempts  have  b 'en  made  to  imitate  the- 
beautiful  scam  or  soldering  by  which  the 
sheets  of  metal  are  united,  which,  of  course, 
Avould  enable  the  sophisticator  to  repack  his 
teas  a,ft<r  frcntinoit  at  once  and  of  haiul, 
but  the  Chinese  nio  le  has  hitherto  baffled 
the  ingenuity  of  all  the  tinsmiths  .md  plumb- 
ers who  have  been  applied  to.  The  sheet- 
lead  of  the  package  may  be  easily  enough 
taken  asimder,  but  the  re-soldering  is  aiKjther 
affair,  and  could  not  liitherto  be  even  re- 
motely approached. 

"  Besides  the  substances  which  have  been 
named  before,  black  tea  Ls  also  mixed  some- 
times with  pulverized  extract  of  logwood ; 
this  is  immediately  detected  by  moistening 
a  small  portion  of  tlie  tea-leaves  of  the  sam- 
ple with  water,  and  rubbing  it  gently  about 
upon  a  sheet  of  wliite  paper,  whicJi,  in  that 
case,  will  be  stained  bluish-black  ;  moreover, 
if  a  portion  of  the  tea,  being  thrown  in  cold 
water,  imparts  immediately  to  the  liquid  a 
pinkish  or  purplish  color,  which  is  rendered 
red  by  the  addition  of  a  few  chops  of  sul- 
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phuric  acid,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  presence  of 
logwood  ;  for  genuuie  black  tea  produces 
only,  after  a  time,  a  golden  brown  liquor 
which  is  not  reddened  by  sulphuric  acid. 
Tliis  atldition  of  logwood  to  black  tea  is  for 
the  purpose  of  simulating  strength  by  the 
liigh  color  of  the  infusion,  something  like 
the  addition  of  chicory  to  cotfce.  1  have 
met  with  this  kind  of  adulteration  in  teaa 
represented  as  souchong  antl  pekoe. 

"  Black  tea  is  sometimes  dusted  with  a 
little  plumbago  (black  lead)  which  gives  it 
a  shinmg  or  lustrous  appearance.  Tliis  im- 
purity remauis  as  a  black  powder  with  the 
siUca. 

"  Tea  is  sometimes  adulterated  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  sloe  or  ehler  leavers ;  the  only 
means  of  detecting  this  fraud  is  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  leaves  after  they  have 
been  untwisted  by  infusion  c>r  moisture  ;  tea- 
leaves  have  a  ditierent  structure — they  are 
more  elongated,  the  edges  are  more  deeply 
serrated  and  more  dehcate  tlian  those  of  the 
above-nameil  plants. 

"  Lastly,  tea  is  sometimes  adulterated,  it 
is  said,  by  an  admixture  of  tea-leaves  which 
have  been  already  used,  and  which  are  dried 
again  and  twisted  in  imitation  of  the  state 
in  which  they  were  originally.  This  kind  of 
fraud  can  hariUy  be  detected  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  want  of  flavor  of  the  in- 
fusion which  such  tea  yields. 

"  A  few  months  ago,  a  brownish  powder 
was,  and  I  behove  continues  to  be,  offered 
for  sale  under  the  name  of  la  vnio  bcno, 
one  qiuirter  of  a  spoonful  of  which  is  de- 
scribed as  having  tlie  wonderful  j)n)perty  of 
giving  to  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  tea  1  \u'.  sti'ength 
of  four,  with  an  improved  fnvor,  be.-ides  pro- 
ducing a  saving  of  75  per  cent. ! 

'■  La  veiio  heno  lias  been  represented  as 
being  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  and  that  tree  a 
climbing  plant,  well  known  in  tlie  East  under 
the  name  of  Faun  ;  wliich  is  clearly  a  much 
less  pretty,  and,  consequently,  a  much  less 
saleable  name  than  veiw  beiio. 

"  But  by  whatever  name  called,  la  veno 
bcno  is  neither  plant  nor  leaf,  but  simply  a 
mixtureof  a  very  small  portionof  tea-powder 
(broken  tea-leaves),  witli  an  excessively  large 
quantity  (upwards  of  00  per  ccnit.)  of  pul- 
verized catechu.  Catechu,  or  terra  japonica, 
is  an  astringent  extract,  Avliich  is  extensively 
used  by  tanners  an  I  dyers  as  a  substitute 
for  gall-nuts.  The  extraordinary  properties 
of  veno  heno  lie  therefore  altogether  in  the 
contrivance  by  w'hich  a  price  five  or  six  times 
greater  than  its  real  value  is  extracted  from 
the  pockets  of  a  ^veil-advertised  public.  In 
my  oj)iniiin  it  has  another  property,  though 
not  an  extraon Unary  one,  I  iiicMii  that  of 
spoiUng  the  flavor  of  good  tea,  the  fine  aroma 
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of  which,  fur  from  being  improved  by  the  re- 
commended addition,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
overcome  and  destroyed  by  the  sweetish- 
astringent  and  peculiar  flavor  of  tlie  catechu. 
To  nie,  tlieref(jre,  the  addition  wouhl  prove 
a  clear  loss,  f(u-,  having  tried  it,  I  could  not 
drink  the  infusion,  wliicli  was  thus  rendered 
more  rough  to  the  tongue,  but  suigularly 
vapid  and  flat,  yet  the  quantity  used  was 
below  that  prescribed.  La  vcno  beno  acts, 
tlierefore,  upon  tea  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  as  chicory  does  upon  coffee  ;  with  this 
important  thtference,  liowever,  that  coffee 
adulterated,  or  mixed  with  chicory,  still  re- 
tains a  taste  of  coffee  and  is  drinkable,  even 
tliougli  thus  adulterated  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  but  the  aroma  of  tea  being  much 
more  tlelicato  and  fugitive,  any  substance 
having  a  pecuUar  taste  is  sure  to  predomi- 
nate, ii'  employed  to  any  notable  extent. 

"  We  should,  however,  be  grateful,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  the  inventor  for  selling  his 
veno  beno  candidly,  though  under  catching 
terms,  as  a  tea-adulterating  substance,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  purchased;  and  we  must 
liope  that  it  will  not  come  into  either  gene- 
ral or  partial  use  in  the  grocer's  shop,  ready 
mixed  with  the  tea  that  he  retails,  as  is  done 
with  chicory  and  coffee  ;  though,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  a  sample  of  tea  sold  by  a  grocer  has 
already  come  into  my  hands  which  was 
uudoubtedy  sprmkled  with  veno  beno  or 
catechu. 

"  Planter  and  chalk,  and  other  substances 
of  that  kind,  it  is  said,  are  sometimes  added 
to  milk  ;  but  that  fraud,  it  would  appear,  is 
mucli  lexs  frequent  than  is  gcncraUy  sup- 
posed, doubtless  on  account  of  the  facility 
with  which  such  substances  are  detected, 
since,  on  leaving  the  vessel  containing  the 
milk  at  rest  for  a  short  time,  they  settle 
down  as  sediment. 

"  The  most  frequent,  and  one  might  say 
the  luiexceptionable  adulteration  of  the  milk 
Bold  in  towns,  consists  in  the  aJditioii.  of 
water." 

And  to  detect  the  presence  of  water, 
which  we  make  no  doubt  is  intermixed  with 
milk  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  cases. 
Dr.  Normandy  recommends  the  empkiyment 
of  the  "lactometer."* 

"  The  lactometer  is  simply  a  large  tube 
divided  into  two  equal  parts.  The  milk  to 
be  examined  is  poured  into  the  tube  up  to 
zero,  and  the  whole  is  left  in  a  clean  and  cool 
place  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  sunnner, 
and  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  in  winter.     At 

•  See  '•  Lactometer,"  Appletons'  Mechanical  Uict. 


the  end  of  that  time  the  whole  of  the  cream 
will  have  risen  up,  and  the  qnantity  per 
cent,  of  the  cream  contauied  in  the  milk  is 
then  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
degrees  occupied  by  the  cream.  The  thick- 
ness or  stratum  of  cream  in  pu7-c  milk  is 
generally  from  8  to  8^.  If  the  milk  sub- 
mitted to  experiment  has  been  mixed,  for 
example,  with  one-third  of  water,  the  quan- 
tity of  cream  produced  will  be  reduced  to 
Gi  ;  if  mixed  ^vith  half  water,  5;  and  if 
adulterated  with  two-thirds  of  its  volume, 
the  cream  is  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  bulk." 

"  The  substances  wliich  are  employed  for 
adulterating  bread,  besides  those  wliich  are 
enumerated  in  the  article  on  Flour,  are  the 
following : — 

Alum Chalk. 

Subcarbonate  of  magnesia..  Plaster. 

Sulphate  of  copper Lime. 

Suljihate  of  zinc Clay. 

Subcarbonate  of  ammonia.  Starch. 

Carbonate  of  potash Water. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash ....  Pulp  of  potatoes. 

"  The  introduction  of  almn  in  bread  ap- 
pears to  be  a  practice  of  long  standing ;  it 
enables  the  baker  to  give  to  bread  made  of 
flour  of  an  inferior  quaUty  the  whiteness  of 
the  best  bread,  and  to  add  potato-flour, 
ground  beans  and  peas,  to  a  ceitain  extent, 
to  wheat-flour,  without  materially  altering 
the  aj:)pearauce  of  the  bread.  The  use  of 
alum  by  bakers  is  almost  miiversal  in  this 
metropolis ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  invariably 
found  cUstinct  evitlence  of  the  presence  of 
this  material  in  the  bread  Avhieh  I  obtained 
from  various  bakers,  some  of  which  are 
esteemed  of  the  highest  rcspectt'bUit)/. 

"  The  quantity  of  alum  in  bread  varies 
however  accinxling  to  the  quality  of  the  flour 
em]:)l()yed,  and  it  appears  to  act  somewhat 
in  the  same  manner  as  sulphate  of  copper, 
tliat  is  to  say,  it  enables  the  baker  to  make 
bread  with  floin-  of  inferior  quality  with  less 
labo)',  and  to  mtroduce  therein  a  greater 
quantity  of  water,  by  which  tlie  yield  is  in- 
creased. In  order  to  obtain  these  results, 
however,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  alimi 
than  of  tlie  salt  of  copper  is  required,  since, 
in  fact,  no  appreciable  efl'ect  is  produced, 
when  the  proportion  of  alum  is  less  than 
p-^ft-,  while  with  the  salt  of  copper  yT^^no  is 
sufficient.  Hence,  although  alum  is  of  course 
very  far  fioni  being  so  dangerous  as  the 
salts  of  copper,  yet  the  constant  ingestion  of 
that  matter,  day  after  day,  may  prove  a 
source  of  disease,  especially  with  persons  of 
Aveak  constitutions,  or  of  a  bilious  or  costive 
habit ;  sometimes  it  creates  a  painful  .sensa- 
tion in  the  stomach,  and  may  even  induce 
nausea,  vomiting,  giipe,  &c. 
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"  The  process  recommended  by  M.  Kuhl- 
man  for  the  detectiou  of  alum  in  bread,  con- 
sists in  inchierating  about  3000  grains  of 
bread,  porphyriziug  the  ashes  so  obtamed, 
treating  them  by  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the 
mixture  to  dryness,  and  diluting  the  resi- 
duum with  about  300  grains  of  water,  with 
the  help  of  a  gentle  heat ;  without  filtering, 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  then  added, 
the  whole  is  boiled  a  little,  filtered,  the  fil- 
trate is  tested  with  a  solution  of  sal-am- 
moniac, and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  If  a 
precipitate  is  formed,  it  is  alumina,  wliich 
may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  per- 
fectly dried,  carefully  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  and  then  weighed.  50  grains  of 
alumina  represent  332  of  crystals  of  alum. 

"  Another  process,  indicated  by  Messrs. 
Robine  and  Parisot,  consists  in  crumbling 
down  about  2000  grains  of  the  bread  under 
examination,  which  should  be  somewhat 
stale  or  dried,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more 
easily  crumbled.  The  mass  should  be  ma- 
cerated in  cold  water  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  then  squeezed  through  a  clean  piece  of 
white  linen.  The  hquor  thus  obtained  should 
now  be  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  being  placed 
in  a  porcelain  capsule,  should  be  evaporated 
to  dryness  at  a  steam  heat.  The  residuum 
being  now  treated  by  a  small  quantity  of 
water  and  filtered,  the  operator  divides  the 
filtrate  into  two  portions. 

"  If  aqueous  ammonia,  or  a  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  being  poured  into  one  of  these 
portions,  and  solution  of  chloride  of  barium 
in  the  other  portion,  produce  in  each  of  them 
a  white  precipitate,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  pres- 
ence of  alum.  That  produced  by  ammonia, 
more  especially,  is  conclusive. 

"  Sulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas)  is 
sometimes  added  to  beer  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  said,  of  creating  a  head ;  but  whether 
for  this  or  any  other  purpose,  it  is  a  danger- 
ous addition,  which  has,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, created  vomiting,  colic,  and  other 
symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation.  In 
order  to  detect  the  presence  of  tliis  salt,  the 
beer  should  be  decolorized  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  the 
filtrate  being  tested  by  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  will  then  produce  a  black  precipi- 
tate; by  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  a  blue 
precipitate. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium  be  added  to  another 
portion  of  the  filtrate,  a  wliite  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  baryta  will  be  produced, 
which  may  be  filtered,  washed,  dried,  ig- 
nited, and  weighed.  11*7  grains  of  sulphate 
of  baryta  represent  139  grains  of  crystal- 
lized protosulphate  of  iron. 

"  The  presence  of  opimn  may  be  detected 


as  follows : — The  suspected  beer  is  first  to 
be  decolorized  as  much  as  possible,  by  ani- 
mal charcoal;  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  is 
then  poured  into  a  conical  glass,  and  a  few 
drops  of  acetate  of  lead  are  poured  in.  In 
the  course  of  about  twelve  hours,  or  sooner, 
a  precipitate  will  be  produced,  esjjecially  by 
stirring  tlie  whole  from  time  to  time,  wliich 
is  a  meconate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  which 
will  have  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  test- 
glass  is  then  separated  from  the  supernatant 
liquor  by  careful  decantation,  and  30  or  40 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  like  quantity 
of  protosulphate  of  iron  are  then  poured  on 
the  meconate  of  lead  at  the  bottom  of  the 
test-glass.  By  this  treatment  the  meconate 
of  lead  is  decomposed  and  converted  into 
sulphate  of  lead,  whilst  the  hberated  meconic 
acid,  re-acting  upon  the  protosulphate  of 
iron,  produces  a  beautiful  red  color. 

"  Chocolate  is  a  preparation  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  obtained  by  grinding  the  nuts,  previous- 
ly roasted  and  shelled,  in  an  apparatus,  which 
consists  either  of  a  flat  stone  with  a  steel 
cylinder,  or  of  conical  stone  rollers  revolving 
on  a  circular  table  of  the  same  material,  or 
of  a  mill  of  a  pecuUar  construction.  The  mill, 
or  the  stones,  are  heated  to  about  212°  Fahr., 
and  the  roasted  and  shelled  cocoa-nuts  are 
submitted  with  sugar  to  the  grinding  opera- 
tion, by  which  they  are  reduced  into  a  syrupy 
mass,  which  is  received  mto  moulds  of  va- 
rious shapes,  in  which  it  hardens  in  cooUng. 

"  Besides  cocoa-nuts  and  sugar,  the  manu- 
facturer generally  adds  some  arrow -root, 
many  persons  preferring  the  chocolate  so 
prepared,  because  the  oil  or  butter  of  cocoa 
is  thereby  rendered  emulsive  and  more  di- 
gestible. The  preparation  known  as  cocoa- 
powdi^r,  or  chocolate  powder,  when  genuine, 
consists  only  of  cocoa-nibs,  sugar,  and  arrow- 
root, mixed  and  ground  together,  and  then 
pulverized,  by  passing  the  mass  tlu-ough  a 
grating-mill,  and  cooUng  it. 

"  Chocolate,  as  well  as  cocoa-powder  or 
flakes,  prepared  as  above  said,  is  one  of  the  . 
most  grateful,  nourishing,  and  easily  diges- 
tible articles  of  food ;  it  belongs  to  the  class 
of  perfectly  alimentary  substances.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  many  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  cocoa-nut,  sold  under  the  name 
of  chocolate,  of  cocDa  flakes,  and  of  choco- 
late powder,  consist  of  a  most  disgusting 
mixture  of  bad  or  musty  cocoa-nuts,  with 
their  shells,  coarse  sugar  of  the  very  lowest 
quahty,  ground  with  potato-starch,  old  sea- 
biscuits,  coarse  branny  flour,  animal  fat 
(generally  tallow,  or  even  greaves).  I  have 
iaiown  cocoa  powder  made  of  potato-starch, 
moistened  with  a  decoction  of  cocoa-nut 
shells,  and  sweetened  with  treacle ;  choco- 
late made  with  the  same   materials,  with 
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additions  of  tallow,  and  of  ochre.  I  have 
also  met  witli  chocolate  in  which  brickdust 
or  red  ochre  had  bi^eu  introduced  to  the  ex- 
tent of  12  per  cent.;  another  sample  con- 
tained 22  per  cent,  of  peroxyde  of  injn,  the 
rest  being-  starch,  cocoa-nuts  with  their  shells, 
and  tallow.  Messrs.  Jules,  Gamier,  and 
Harel  assert,  that  cinnabar  and  red  lead 
have  been  found  in  certain  samples  of  cho 
colate,  and  that  serious  accidents  had  been 
caused  by  that  diabolical  adulteration. 

"Genuine  chocolate  is  of  a  dark  bi-own 
color;  that  which  has  been  adultei-ated  is 
generally  redder,  tliough  this  brighter  hue 
is  sometimes  given  to  excellent  chocolate, 
especially  in  Spain,  by  means  of  a  little 
annotto.  This  adtlition  is  unobjectionable, 
provided  the  annotto  is  pure,  wliich,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  the  case. 

"  Genuine  chfwolate  should  dissolve  in 
the  mouth  without  grittiness  ;  it  should 
leave  a  pecidiar  sensation  of  fresline.ss,  and 
after  boiling  it  with  water,  the  emulsion 
should  not  form  a  jelly  when  cold;  if  it 
does,  starch  or  flour  is  present.  Tlie  admix- 
ture of  flour,  or  of  starch,  moreover,  may  be 
readily  detected  by  the  blue  color  which  is 
imparted  to  the  decoction,  after  cooliiig,  by 
solution  of  i(odine. 

"  Brickdast  and  other  earthy  matlera 
are  detected  by  uicinerating  a  given  weight 
of  the  chocoUite  or  cocoa  under  examina- 
tion ;  the  impurities  remain  among  the 
ashes,  and  may  be  easily  recognized.  This 
adulteratif)n  is  also  readily  detected  by  grat- 
hig  500  grains  of  the  chocohite  in  as  fine  a 
powder  as  possible,  tlirowing  it  into  about 
half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  stirrhig  the  whole 
briskly  for  about  ten  minutes,  leaving  it  at 
rest  for  about  two  minutes,  and  decanting 
the  supernatant  liquor.  The  earthy  matter 
M'ill  then  have  subsided,  and  will  be  left  as 
sediment. 

"  The  presence  of  animal  fats  may  be 
detected  by  the  palate,  for  the  chocolate 
generally  has,  in  that  case,  a  cheesy  flavor  ; 
or,  when  common  butter,  or  oil  has  been 
added,  it  has  a  rancid  flavor.  This  is  quite 
characteristic  ;  for  butter  of  cocoa  always 
remains  perfectly  sweet. 

"  The  presence  of  animal  fats,  or  of 
oils,  may  also  be  recognized  by  saponifying 
a  portion  of  the  chocolate  as  follows  : — 
Rasp  about  200O  grains  of  the  chocolate 
under  examination,  and  boil  them  with 
water  and  some  caustic  potash.  Wlien  the 
fat  has  saponified,  dilute  the  mass  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  lilter  three 
or  four  times.  The  milky  filtrate,  which  is, 
in  fact,  a  solution  of  soap,  should  now  be 
supersaturated  with  nitric  acid  ;  this  will 
separate  the   fat,   which  will  float  on  the 


liquor  after  cooling.  It  may  then  be  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  and  on  rubbing  a  small 
poi'tion  of  it  between  the  fingers,  the  odor 
will  generally  mdicate  its  origin;  but  more 
effectually  still,  by  heating  it  in  a  small 
capsule.  Pure  butter  of  cocoa  has  no 
odor. 

"  Or  the  chocolate  may  be  be  exhausted 
by  sulphuric  ether,  and  by  evaj)orating  it 
the  fat  will  be  left  behind,  and  n»ay  then  be 
identified  as  we  have  just  said. 

"  The  presence  of  cocoa-nut  shells  in  cho- 
colate appears  to  be  injurious  to  health. 
Dr.  Ure  relates,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,''  that  samples  of 
chocolate  made  at  the  Victualling-yard, 
Deptford,  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  manufactui'eti  by  the  Govensment  cho- 
colate miys,  were  sent  to  liim  for  examina- 
tion, by  ord(!r  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
mider  the  following  circumstances; — 

"  For  some  time  the  cliocolate,  it  would 
appear,  had  been  distributed  to  sailors  and 
convicts  for  their  breakfast,  at  the  rate  of 
one  ounce  daily,  when  several  of  the  men 
coni])lained  of  its  producing  sickness,  vomit- 
ing, purging,  and  other  illness,  and  a  few 
cases  terminated  fatally.  A  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  chocolate  failed  in  detecting  any 
impiu-ity  or  deleterious  substance,  except 
that  some  gritty  matter,  incapable  of  mixing 
Avith  water,  and  which,  on  closer  examina- 
tion, was  found  to  consist  of  minute  spiculje 
of  the  cocoa-bean  husks,  which,  when  swal- 
lowed, became  lodged  in  the  villous  coat  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  where  they  created 
irritation  and  all  the  symptoms  certified  by 
several  naval  surgeons.  '  It  was  obvious,' 
observes  Dr.  Ure,  '  that  from  the  insoluble 
condition  of  the  chocolate,  it  could  be  of 
httle  use  as  an  article  of  food,  or  as  a  de- 
mulcent substitute  for  milk,  and  that,  in 
fact  threr-fourths  of  it  were,  on  this  account, 
an  ineffective  article  of  diet,  or  were  ivasted! 

"  In  France,  the  chocolate  paste  has  usu- 
ally a  little  vanilla  incorporated  with  it,  and 
a  considerable  quat)tity  of  sugar,  which  varies 
from  one-third  of  its  Aveight  to  equal  part«, 
and  f)ne  pod  of  vanilla  is  said  to  be  sufiicient 
to  flavor  one  pound  and  a  half  cf  chocolate. 
Pure,  genuine  chocolate  improves  in  its  fla- 
vor by  keeping,  which  is  the  reverse  wdtli  bad 
or  adulterated  chocolate,  but  the  roasted 
beans  soon  lose  their  aroma  if  left  exposed 
to  the  air." 

We  have  quoted  sufficient  to  show  that 
Dr.  Normandy  has  produced  a  book  which 
was  much  wanted,  and  which  will  receive 
the  approval  of  every  friend  t«  sanatory 
improvement.     A  foreign  journal  remarks. 
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"  it  is,  with  all  its  faults,  the  very  best  book 
ou  the  subject  wliich  tlie  Enghsh  press  has 
yet  produced" 

Report  of  Commissioner  a  appotntea  oy  com- 
vumd  of  her  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the 
Application  of  Iron  to  Railway  Struc- 
tures. (^Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
lianienL     1849.) 

Iron  applied  to  Railioay  Structures.  By 
(j.  D.  Dempsay.     1849. 

Continued  from  page  62. 

Longitudinal  compression  and  extension  of 
cast  and  ivrouyht-iron. 
Tlie  Coiniiiissioners  made  many  experi- 
ments "  fur  the  purpose  of  supplying  data 
for  completing  the  mechanical  theory  of 
clastic  beams.  If  a  beam  be  in  any  manner 
bent,  its  concave  side  will  be  compressed, 
and  its  convex  side  extended,  and  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  its 
compression  and  extension  must  precede  any 
accurate  general  theory  of  its  deflections,  vi- 
brations, and  ruptures."  The  law  usually 
assumed — viz.,  that  the  longitudinal  coiu- 
pressions  and  extensions  are,  witliin  certam 
limits,  proportional  to  the  forces  by  wliich 
they  are  produced,  "  although  very  nearly 
true  in  sonie  bodies,  is  not,  perhaps,  accu- 
rately true  for  any  material.  Experiments 
have  therefore  been  made  to  determine  with 
precision  the  direct  longitudinal  extension 
and  comjjression  of  long  bars  of  cast  and 
^VT0ugllt  iron.  The  extensions  were  deter- 
mined by  attachmg  a  bar  50  feet  m  length 
and  1  inch  square,  to  the  roof  of  a  lofty 
building,  and  suspenduig  weights  to  its  lower 
extremity.  The  compressions  were  ascer- 
tained by  inclosing  a  bar  10  feet  long  and 
1  inch  square  in  a  groove,  placed  in  a  cast- 
iron  frame,  which  allowed  the  bar  to  slide 
freely  without  friction,  and  yet  permitted  no 
lateral  flexure.  The  bar  was  then  com- 
pressed by  means  of  a  lever  loaded  with 
various  weights.  Every  possible  precaution 
was  taken  to  insure  accuracy.  The  follow- 
ing formulte  were  then  deduced  f(jr  express- 
ing the  relation  between  the  exten.sion  and 
compression  of  a  bar  of  cast-iron,  10  feet 
long  and  1  inch  square,  and  the  weights 
producing  them  respectively  : — 

Extension,  10=116,117  e — 201,905  e* 
Compression,  w=  107,763  </ —  36,318  </* 
where  w  is  the  weight  in  pounds  acting 
upon  the  bar,  e  the  extension,  and  d  the 
compression  in  inches.  And  the  formulae 
deduced  from  these,  for  a  bar  one  inch 
square,  and  of  any  length,  are — 

For  extension,  * 


w=  12,903,040  -  —  2,907,432,000  - 
For  compression, 

w  =  12,931,560 522,979,200 

where  I  is  the  length  of  the  bar  in  inches. 
These  formuUe  were  obtained  from  the  mean 
results  of  four  kinds  of  cast-iron.  The  mere 
tensile  strength  of  cast-hon,  derived  from 
these  experiments,  is  16,711  pounds  per 
square  mcli,  and  the  ultimate  extension  ^^^ 
of  its  length,  and  this  weight  would  com- 
press a  bar  of  iron  of  the  same  section  -^l^-, 
of  its  length.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
usual  law  is  very  nearly  true  for  wrought- 
hon." 

"  Experiments  have  also  been  made  upon 
the  transverse  strength  and  resistance  of 
bars  of  wrought  and  cast-iron,  acted  upon 
by  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  f(jrces. 
These  experiments  will  be  found  to  exliibit 
very  fully  the  deflections  and  sets  of  cast- 
iron,  and  the  defect  of  its  elasticity.  The 
bars  which  were  experimented  upon  by 
transverse  pressure  were  of  sections  vary- 
ing from  one  inch  square  to  three  niches 
square,  and  of  various  other  sections,  and 
the  actual  breaking-weights  show  that  the 
strength  of  a  bar  one  inch  square  should  not 
be  taken  as  the  unit  for  Ciilculating  the 
strength  of  a  larger  casting  of  similar  metal, 
although  the  practice  of  d<jing  so  has  been 
a  prevalent  one  ;  for  it  appears  that  the 
crystals  in  the  portion  of  the  bar  which  cools 
first  are  small  and  close,  whilst  the  central 
portion  of  bars  two  mches  square,  and  three 
inches  square,  is  composed  of  comparatively 
large  crystals,  and  bars  of  three  inches 
square  in  section,  planed  down  on  all  sides 
alike  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square, 
are  found  to  be  very  weak  to  resist  both 
transverse  and  crushing  pressure.  Hence  it 
appears  desirable,  in  seeking  for  a  unit  for 
the  strength  of  iron  of  wliicii  a  large  casting 
is  to  be  made,  that  the  bar  used  should 
equal  in  thickness  the  thickest  part  of  the 
proposed  casting." 

In  the  remaining  portion  of  tlie  Report, 
the  Commissioners  refer  to  the  information 
they  have  collected  respecting  the  qualities 
of  various  kinds  of  cast-iron,  and  the  respec- 
tive properties  of  the  hot-blast  and  cold- 
blast  iron.  They  mention,  with  approval,  a 
recommendation, 

"  That  engineers,  in  contracting  for  a  num- 
ber of  gu-ders,  should  stipulate  that  they 
should  not  break  with  less  than  a  certain 
weight  (leavuig  the  mixture  to  the  founder), 
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aud  cauijc  ODe  more  than  the  required  num- 
ber to  be  cast.  The  engineer  may  then  se- 
lect one  to  be  broken,  aud  if  it  break  with 
less  weight  than  that  agreed  upon,  the  whole 
may  be  rejected." 

A  general  de.scription  of  the  several  kinds 
of  uon  bridges  for  railways  follows,  and  the 
Commissioners  report,  in  conclusion,  that, 

"Considering  the  attention  of  engineers 
has  been  sufficiently  awakened  to  the  neces- 
■r^lty  of  provicUng  a  superaVjundant  strength 
in  railway  structures,  and  also  considering 
the  great  importance  of  leaving  the  genius 
of  scientific  men  unfettered  for  tlie  develop- 
ment of  a  subject  as  yet  so  novel  and  so 
rapidly  progressive  as  the  construction  of 
railways,  we  are  of  opinion  that  any  legis- 
lative enactments  with  respect  to  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  the  iron  structures  em- 
ployed tlierein  would  be  higiily  inexpedient. 

"  We  would,  however,  direct  attention  to 
the  general  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at 
from  our  own  experiments,  and  from  the  in- 
formation suppUed  to  us,  namely  : 

"  That  it  appears  advisable  for  engineers, 
in  contracting  for  castings,  to  stipulate  for 
iron  to  bear  a  certain  weight,  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  procure  a  specified  mixture. 

"  That  to  calculate  the  strength  of  a  par- 
ticular iron  for  large  castings,  the  bars  used 
as  a  unit  should  be  equal  in  thickness  to  the 
tliickest  part  of  the  proposed  casting. 

"  That,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  to  resist 
the  effects  of  reiterated  flexure  iron  should 
scarcely  be  allowed  to  suffer  a  deflection 
equal  to  one-third  of  its  ultimate  deflection, 
and  since  the  deflection  produced  by  a  given 
load  is  increased  by  the  effects  of  percussion, 
is  is  advisable  that  tlio  greatest  load  in  rail- 
way bridges  should  in  no  case  exceed  one- 
sixth  of  the  weight  wliich  would  break  the 
beam  when  laid  on  at  rest  in  thn  centre. 

"That,  as  it  has  appeared  that  the  effect 
of  velocity  communicated  to  a  load  is  to  in- 
crease the  deflection  that  it  would  produce 
if  set  at  rest  upon  the  bridge ;  also  that  the 
dynamical  increase  in  bridges  of  less  than 
40  feet  in  length  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  demand  attention,  and  may,  even  for 
lengths  of  20  feet,  become  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  statical  deflection  at  high  veloci- 
ties, but  can  be  diminished  by  increasing  tlie 
stiffness  of  the  bridge ;  it  is  advisable  that, 
for  short  bridges  especially,  the  increased 
deflection  should  be  calculated  from  the 
greatest  load  and  highest  velocity  to  which 
the  bridge  may  be  liable;  and  that  a  weight 
which  would  statically  produce  the  same 
deticictiou  should,  in  estimating  the  strength 
of  the  structure,  be  considered  as  the  Great- 
est load  to  which  the  britlge  Ls  subject.    For 


the  method  of  calculating  this  increased 
deflection,  we  beg  to  refer  to  Appen  iix  B. 

"  Lastly :  the  power  of  a  beam  to  rt'sist 
impact  varies  witli  the  mass  of  the  beam, 
the  striking  body  being  the  same ;  and  by 
increasing  the  inertia  of  the  beam  without 
adding  to  its  strength,  the  power  to  resi-st 
impact  is,  within  certain  hmits,  also  increas- 
ed. Hence  it  follows  tliat  weight  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  structures  exposed 
to  concussions. 

"  Wliilst,  however,  Ave  lament  that  the 
Umited  means  wliich  have  been  placed  at 
our  disposal,  and  the  great  time  required  for 
such  investigations,  have  compelled  us  to 
leave  in  an  imperfect  state,  or  even  to  neg- 
lect altogether,  many  interesting  and  impor- 
tant branches  of  experimental  inquuy,  we 
trust  that  the  facts  and  opinions  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  collect  will  serve  to 
illustrate  tlie  action  wliich  takes  place  im- 
der  varying  circumstances  in  kon  railway 
bridges,  and  enable  the  engineer  and  me- 
chanic to  apply  the  metal  with  more  confi- 
dence than  heretofore." 

Tensile  strength  of  cast-iron,  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Seventeen  kinds  of  iron  used.  Specific 
gravity  ranging  from  6-906  to  7-181.  Form 
of  transverse  section  of  specimens,  cruci- 
form. Breaking-weight  per  square  inch  of 
section,  from  5-602  tons  to  7-949  tons,  except 
the  Clyde  iron  No.  3,  of  which  the  breaking- 
weight  per  square  inch  of  section  reached 
10-477  tons.  Mr.  Jlorries  Sterfing's  iron,*  hot- 
blast,  mixed  and  melted  with  about  20  per 
cent  of  malleable  iron  scrap,  had  a  breaking- 
weight  of  11-502  tons  per  square  inch  of 
sectioa  Another  quality,  composed  of  hot- 
blast,  Staffordshire  kon,  mixed  and  melted 
with  about  15  per  cent,  of  common  mallea- 
ble iron  scrap,  had  a  breaking-weight  of 
10-474  tons. 

Tensile  strength  of  cast-iron  of  different 
forms  of  section. 

Fonns  of  section  used — cruciform,  extreme 
breadth  four  inches  and  depth  three  inches  ; 
imiform  thickness  of  arms  64  inches ;  rec- 
tangidar,  2-3  inches  X  r75  inches;  and 
circular,  226  inches  diameter ;  the  intended 
area  in  all  the  forms  being  equal  to  four 


*  Tliis  anil  other  nnoy.i  .is  ilii-y  may  be  called  of 
Stirliiis's,  are  very,  nMnarkal)le  in  iheir  qualiiiea,  and 
will  bo  noiicetl  in  a  fuiure  number. — Ed.  M.  M. 
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Square  inches.  Mean  breaking-weight  per 
square  inch  of  the  cruciform  section  varied 
from  6"253  tons  to  6''784tons ;  of  the  rectan- 
gular, from  6-115  tons  to  6.267  tons;  and  of 
the  circular  from  6614  tons  to  6-993  tons. 
From  these  results  it  may  be  inferred  that 
little  or  no  difference  in  the  tensile  strength 
of  cast-iron  arises  essentially  from  the  form 
of  its  section. 

Strength  of  cast-iron  in  various  sectional 
forms  to  resist  crushing. 

The  first  set  of  experiments  were  upon 
cylinders,  the  specimens  being  in  two  pro- 
portions,— viz.,  having  diameter  of  section 
equal  to  height,  and  having  a  height  equal 
to  double  the  diameter  of  scctioa  In  the 
first  cases,  the  mean  crushing-weight  per 
squai'e  inch  of  section  varied  from  27'512 
tons  to  28'810  tons.  In  the  second  cases,  it 
varied  from  24'988  tons  to  29-769  tons. 
The  second  set  of  experiments  were  upon 
triangular  prisms,  of  which  the  bases  were 
intended  to  be  equilateral  triangles,  with 
sides  one  inch  in  length :  with  a  height  of 
specimen  of  one  inch,  the  mean  crushing- 
weigJit  per  square  inch  of  section  was  29-905 
tons,  and  with  a  height  equal  to  two  inches 
it  was  31*045  tons.  The  third  set  of  expe- 
riments were  upon  rectangular  prisms.  T  he 
base  of  each  prism  was  intended  to  be  one 
square  inch,  with  a  height  of  one  inch,  the 
mean  crushing-weight  per  square  inch  of 
section  was  281 12  tons,  and  with  a  height 
of  two  inches,  26-437  tons. 

Comparative  power  to  resist  crushing  of  cast- 
iron  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  specimens  were  cylinders  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  and  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
height.  Tlie  general  mean  crushing-weight 
per  square  inch  of  section  varied  from  27*004 
tons  to  49-109  tons.  Mr.  Stirling's  irons  re- 
quired crushing-weights  of  54-640  tons  and 
64-403  tons  respectively,  the  tliird  quahty 
showing  the  greater  resistance. 


Ratio  of  tensile  to  crushing  resistance  in 
cast-iron. 
The  torn  specimens  being  of  a  crucil'onn 
section,  and  those  crushed  of  a  circular  sec- 
tion and  cyhnchical  form.     The  resistances 
being  reduced  to  those  due  to  a  square  inch 
of  section,  the  ratio  is  seen  to  vary  from 
1 :  4-518  to  1 :  6-735.     The  average  ratio  of 
the  whole  (omitting  Mr.  Sthling's  as  being  a 
compound  hon)  is  1 :  5-6603. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Formulm  for  constructing  Railroads :  adap- 
ted to  the  practical  operations  of  locating 
and  lai/iiig  out  Railroad  Curves.  Simeon 
BouDEN,  Boston. 

Mathematics  is  but  one  of  several  accom- 
plishments wliich  the  engineer  is  expected 
to  possess ;  an  important  one  truly,  but  by 
no  means  one  to  be  cultivated  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others.  Its  application  is  universal ; 
but  in  order  to  a  fair  exliibition  of  its  powers,  it 
should  be  flavored  with  a  httle  common  sense. 

We  were  reminded,  on  opening  this  book 
(wliich,  by  the  way,  presents  a  fine  appear- 
ance on  the  score  of  mechanical  execution), 
of  the  notion  of  a  friend  of  ours,  who  likens 
such  labor  as  is  here  shown  to  the  operation 
of  "  breaking  an  egg  with  a  sledge-hammer;" 
and  did  we  not  know  to  the  contrary,  we 
should  say  that  the  author  never  could  have 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  construction,  un- 
less "  splitting  haks  "  comes  imder  that  head. 
A  really  simple  matter,  which  may  be  mas- 
tered by  any  young  man  of  ordinary  capa- 
city in  three  weeks,  and  even  in  less  time, 
that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  understanding  the 
principle  of  the  tiling, — is  here  made  to  pre- 
sent a  most  formidable  appearance. 

Given  the  two  tangents  and  their  intersec- 
tion (the  simplest  case),  he  determines  the 
angle  of  deflection  from  the  tangent,  and  tak- 
ing what  he  calls  a  practical  example;  deter- 
mines this  angle  to  be  0°  10'  2"-64 ;  and  very 
properly  considering  it  an  awkward  angle  to 
lay  off,  with  most  instruments,  proceeds  to 
make  a  new  calculation,  based  ujx)n  the  as- 
sumption that  the  angle  be  called  0°  10'.  All 
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tliis  is  uiuR'Cessarily  complicated  for  practice, 
for  which  the  book  is  professedly  (iesigned. 

Again,  soiuo  eighteen  pages  arc  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  vertical  curveit ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  curves  applied  to  joiuing  the 
grade  lines  in  a,  vertical  plane.  What 
would  be  tliought  in  practice,  of  calculating 
the  elements,  sind  running  a  vertical  curve 
of  some  ci^ht  miles  radiun,  in  oi'der  to  re- 
'lieve  the  train  of  the  shock  in  passing  from 
•one  grade  to  another? 

And  in  locating  a  curve  over  a  river 
250  feet  wide,  the  preliminary  calculations 
■occupy  some  twenty-sLx  pages,  and  require 
the  measurement  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
angles,  altogether  consuming  more  days  than 
the  problem  requires  hours,  and  presented 
under  the  most  complicated  aspect.  There 
needed  but  the  equation,  showing  the  pro- 
per angle  for  a  hod,  to  render  the  work  com- 
plete as  a  practical  one  for  beginners. 

We  allude  to  this  work  with  no  intention 
to  disparage  the  acquirements  of  its  author 
— he  is  well  known  for  liis  profound  scientific 
skill — but  simply  to  point  out  what  we  con- 
sider one  of  the  impediments  to  the  exten- 
sion of  mathematical  knowledge  among 
practical  men.  When  problems  of  so  sim- 
ple a  character  come  fi-om  the  hands  of  a 
mathematician  dressed  in  such  a  garb,  can 
we  wonder  that  the  mechanic  and  practical 
man  is  slow  to  believe  in  the  value  to  liim 
of  mathematical  knowledge  ? 


PATENTS. 
List  of  American  Patents  issued  at  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  from  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  1-i,  1851. 

(Prepared  for  Appletons'  Magazine  ) 

No.  7S6.'i,  Improvement  in  Daf:uerreoty|)e  Pic- 
tures.   (Charles  . I.  Anthony,  Pitisbu  I  ffh,  Pa,    Jan.  1. 

Ni)  7Mp('>,  Iniprovemenls  in  Car-Cimplings,  Si- 
la-i  M.  Cochran,  Baltimore,  Md.     .Tan.  1. 

No.  7S(',7.  Improved  Nuzzle  for  Lead-Pipe  Ma- 
chine,s-     .Inhn  It.  Collan,  Readins,  Pa.     .Ian.  1. 

No.  7filW.  Improvement  in  Planjn2-Machmei5  for 
dressing  the  edfrcs  of  boards.  William  E.  ("ornell, 
Boston.  Ma.ss.  ,Ian.  1.  "  I  claim  the  method  of  coin- 
municatiof;  motion  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  roller 
by  two  piinons  combined  with  one  wheel,  having  the 
inner  and  outer  rim  of  cogs,  by  means  of  jidnt  links, 
as  described,  and  for  the  pnrpose  specified  :  also, 
operating  the  machinery  for  carrying  the  ciitler- 
whccl  towarils  or  froin  the  line  oY  motion  of  the 
plank,  by  the  pas.sage  of  the  plaiik  over  and  in  con- 
tact with  a  spur-wheel  or  wheels,  whereby  the  mo- 


tion of  the  cutter-wheel  for  edging  tapering  planks 
will  be  made  lo  correspond  with  the  motion  of  the 
jilaiik  itself:  also,  interposing  between  the  wheel  or 
wheels  actuated  by  the  plank,  and  the  carriage  of  the 
cutter- wheel,  a  reversing  motion,  by  means  of  which 
the  machine  can  be  made  to  act  on  the  plank  irom 
the  narrow  towards  the  wide  end,  or  vice  versa,  ur 
by  suspending  its  operation  edge  the  planks  with 
parallel  sides." 

No.  7809.  Improvement  in  Water-Metres.  John 
Erics.-on,  New-York  city.  Jan.  1.  "To  these  ends 
the  principle  or  character  which  distinguishes  my 
invention  fioin  all  other  things  before  known,  in  an 
instrument  having  two  cylinders  provided  with  pis. 
tons  connected  vviih  cranks  at  right  angles,  or  such 
other  angles  a.s  will  enable  the  pistons  alternately  to 
act  on  the  crank  shall  to  rotate  it,  consists  in  con- 
necting the  two  pistons  with  their  cranks,  so  that 
while  ihtt  shaft  is  impelled  by  one  piston  the  oilier 
shall  remain  at  rest  at  the  end  of  each  stroke,  until 
the  shifting  of  the  valves  is  completed,  for  the  pui- 
l)ose  of  insuring  the  accurate  measurement  of  the 
fluid  passing  through  and  acting  as  the  motive  force. 
My  invention  in  the  above  apparatus  also  consists  in 
determining  the  range  of  motion  of  the  pistons,  by 
means  of  stops  at  each  end  connected  with  the  cylin- 
ders and  pistons,  in.stead  of  doing  this  by  the  cranks  ; 
by  reason  of  which  I  am  enabled  to  measure  the 
fluid  passing  through  with  the  utmost  accuracy, — a 
result  which  could  not  be  obtained  if  the  motions  of 
the  pistons  were  determined  by  the  crank,  for  the 
least  wear  of  either  the  crank-pin  or  the  journals  of 
the  shaft,  or  the  boxes  in  winch  these  work,  or  the 
slightest  change  in  the  position  of  the  cylinders  rela- 
tively to  the  parts  with  which  the  pistons  are  con- 
nected, occasioned  by  strain  or  wear,  would  of  ne- 
cessity vary  the  amount  of  water  discharged  at  each 
stroke.  My  invention  in  Ilie  before-mentioned  appara- 
tu.s  also  consists  in  attaching  to  the  instrument  an  outer 
casing,  through  which  the  fluid  to  be  measured 
parses,  and  from  which  it  enters  the  cylinders, 
which  casing  incloses  the  valve  and  valve  gear,  as 
also  the  other  moving  parts,  and  the  upper  ends  »{ 
the  cylinders,  that  the  various  moving  parts  may 
work  in  the  fluid,  to  be  lubricated  thereby,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  various  joints  are  protected  by 
being  pressed  with  a  nearly  equal  pre.ssure  on  ail 
sides  by  the  fluid  ;  ami  also  avoiding  the  use  of  pack- 
ing-boxes lor  the  sliding  pans  of  the  mechanism. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is,  connecting  the 
two  pistons  with  the  two  cranks  of  a  crank-shaft,  in 
manner  substantially  as  described,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  each  stroke  of  either  of  the  pistons  it  shall  re- 
main at  rest,  while  the  crank-shatt  is  being  impelled 
by  the  other  pLston,  so  that  the  valves  shall  be  shifted 
whilst  the  piston  is  at  rest.  I  also  claim, in  an  instru- 
ment for  the  pui-pose  herein  specified,  determining 
the  range  of  motion  of  the  pistons  by  means  of  stops 
connected  with  the  cylinders  and  the  pistons,  in  com- 
bination with  the  connection  of  the  pistons  with  the 
crank,  or  cranks,  by  me^ns  of  a  joint  having  suffi- 
cient play  to  permit  the  pistons  aUernately  to  remain 
at  rest  while  the  crank-shaft  continues  to  rotate.  I 
also  claim  inclosing  all  the  moving  pans  of  an  in- 
strument in  the  surrounding  casing  through  which 
the  water,  or  other  fluid,  passes  to  be  measured.  coi> 
structed,  and  operating  in  the  manner  and  lor  the 
purpose  substantially  as  described." 

No.  787(1.  Improvement  in  Churns.  Daniel  Fish- 
er, College  CtuTier,  Ohio.    Jan.  1. 

No.  7871.  Method  of  connecting  the  Slide-Valve 
with  the  Rock-Shalt.  Samuel  H.  Gilnian,  Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio.  Jan.  1.  "  The  rod  by  which  the  valve  is 
drawn  to  anil  fro  terminates  at  its  lower  extremity 
in  a  ball  joint,  allowing  of  the  aberration  of  the  rod 
in  conformance  with  the  sweep  of  the  arm  which 
operates  it.  A  tubular  rod,  screwing  within  the 
socket  of  the  valve,  fiu'ms  a  clamp  or  cap  (or  the 
joint  at  its  lower  end  and  a  guide  rod  for  the  valve. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  valve  acts  in  concert  with 
the  rod  to  form  the  socket  for  the  joint.  Pivoteti  to 
a  lug  upon  the  cylinder  hetid  is  a  rock-shaft,  one  arm 
of  which  is  pivoted  to  the  valve  rod;  the  other  arm 
projecting  downwards,  is  linked  to  the  counter  arm 
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of  the  staning-bav  or  hand-lever  by  a  rod  or  link. 
This  haiulle  beiiis  fixed  at  the  middle  of  its  sweep 
by  a  pill  to  the  quadrant,  tlie  joial  of  the  aim  be- 
cunies  a  fixed  fuloiuin,  u|);)a  whicli  the  valve  gear- 
ing vibraies  by  the  iiiDtion  of  the  cylinder." 

No.  7372.  luiproveiiieiu  in  IMachines  lur  Assorting 
Bromu-Corn  Loreiizo  D.  Grosvenor,  Harvard, 
iMa<3.    Jan.  1. 

No.  7t*73.  Improvement  in  Quilting  Frames  and 
Apoaratus.  Abraham  Kaufman,  Orrsiown,  Pa. 
Jan.  1. 

No.  787i.  Improvement  in  Spring  -  Carriage 
Wheels.  John  Luinb  and  Cliarles  H.  Root.  McUon- 
(iii,:jh,  N.  Y.  'The  nature  of  our  iuveniion  consists  in 
the  u->e  of  curved  Hat  steel  spokes  secured  lo  the  rim 
of  the  wheel  at  two  points,  each  spoke,  and  resting 
on  ihe  hub,  or  nave,  ihrough  slots  iji  iho  edge  of  the 
hub,  with  grooves  or  notches  ai  their  extremities 
overlapping  an  annular  projection  in  the  hub,  and 
further  .secured  by  the  axle-box,  which  has  grooves 
inlo  which  the  ends  of  the  spokes  fit,  and  butt  up 
against  the  axle-box,  being  secured  lo  ihe  hub  by 
bolls  and  projeciions  on  the  edge  of  the  plate  cover- 
ing the  hub,  which  fits  into  the  slots  formed  for  the 
spokes,  and  serving  to  keep  the  spokes  in  their 
places." 

No.  7875.  Improvement  in  Candlesticks.  James 
Manning,  Middleiown,  Conn.     Jan.  I. 

No.  7fi76.  Improvement  in  Looms  for  Weaving 
Seamless  Bags.  Sheldon  Northrop,  New  Millord, 
Conn.  Jan.  1.  '•  What  I  claim  as  my  niventioii  is 
the  arrangement  in  one  loom  of  two  series  of  cams, 
as  described  ;  one  series  for  weaving  the  cloth  double, 
and  the  other  single,  in  combinaiion  with  the  shifting 
the  treddles  from  one  series  of  cams  to  the  other,  or 
the  equivalent  thereof" 

No.  7677.  Improvement  in  Seed-Planters.  James 
P.  Ross,  Lewisburgh,  Pa.    Jan.  1. 

No.  7S78.  Improvement  in  Priming  Pre.sses. 
Stephen  P.  Ruggles,  Boston,  Mass.  Jan.  1.  "  What 
I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  gauge-bar  for  cards, 
in  combination  with  the  vibrating  platien  and  stop- 
finger,  and  crank  which  operates  ihe  same.  1  also 
claim  the  use  of  a  segment  of  a  cylinder,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  stationary  form-bed,  so  that  the  rota- 
tory inking-apparatus  may  move  over  the  form,  and 
then,  after  taking  ink  from  Ihe  fountain,  distribute  it 
on  said  cylinder.  I  also  claim  the  movable  bearers  on 
the  side  of  the  form-bed,  so  as  lo  be  moved  outwards 
when  the  inkmg-rollers  are  passing  over  the  form,  and 
drawn  inwards  when  the  sheet  or  tympan  is  moved 
up  to  said  form.  I  also  claim  regulating  the  delivery 
of  the  ink,  by  combining  with  the  delivering-roller  a  . 
grooved  ratchet-wheel  and  weighted  pawl-band,  oper- 
ating with  the  lever  stud,  cam-roller,  and  stop-lever. 
I  also  claim  supporting  thejournalsof  one  of  the  ink- 
ing-rollers  on  sliding  bearers,  so  that  it  may  be  moved 
up  against  the  delivering-roll  by  means  of  studs  on 
said  bearers  and  cams." 

No  7879.  Improvement  in  Machines  for  turning 
Irregular  Forms.  Jonathan  Russell,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Jan.  I.  "The  nature  of  my  improvement  con- 
sists in  cutting  spokes,  &c  ,  <fec.,  or  any  other  ir- 
regular forms  to  pattern,  while  the  pattern  and  rough 
material  are  held  fast,  and  do  not  revolve." 

No.  7830.  Improvement  in  manufacture  of  India 
Rubber.  Jonathan  T.  Trotter,  New-York  city.  Janu- 
ary 1.  '•  In  a  .solution  of  caustic  lime,  potash,  or 
any  other  cau?tic  alkali,  I  boil  flowers  of  sulphur, 
till  the  liquor  is  completely  saturated.  In  making 
this  ley,  I  have  the  alkali  always  in  excess.  After 
the  boiling  of  the  liquor  it  is  removed  from  the  fire, 
and  allowed  to  stand  and  cool,  when  any  exce.s3  of 
sulphur  in  the  liquor  settles  to  ihe  bottom,  leaving  a 
clean  sulphuretted  potash  solution.  This  clear 
liquor  is  (hen  decanted  into  another  vessel,  in  which 
is  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 
On  the  mixture  of  these  two  solutions  a  decompo- 
sition takes  place,  and  the  zinc  is  precipitated  in  ihe 
form  of  a  white  powder,  which  may  be  called  a  bi- 
sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  artificial  preparation  of  zinc  of 
.similar  characterisiics,  chemically  combined.  When 
the  zinc  has  all  been  precipitated,  it  is  collected  and 
washed  and  filtered,  and  then  exposed  to  dry,  alter 
which  it  is  ground  in  an  ordinary  grinding-mill  till  it 


becomes  an  impalpable  powdfer.  It  is  in  this  stale 
mixed  and  ground  with  the  India-rubber  (in  the  or- 
dinary mills  used  lor  that  purpo.^e)  in  the  proportion 
of  about  4  lbs.  of  the  preparation  of  zinc  to  about 
10  lbs.  of  the  rubber;  and  the  composilion  after  being 
subjected  to  a  heal  of  or  about  three  to  five  hours 
to  a  temperature  of".d60'  to  28j°  Fah  ,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  material,  and  ihe  purposes  lo  which 
it  is  to  be  applied,  is  found  lo  be  completely  cured, 
or  vulcanized,  ami  without  the  use  of  free  raw  sul- 
phur in  any  way  in  combination  with  the  rubber." 

No.  7881.  Improvement  in  Corn  Shellers  :  Joshua 
M.  C.  Armsby.  Worcester,  Mass.    January  7. 

No.  78-'2.  Improvement  in  Spring-Matresses  for 
invalids.    David  Baird,  New-York  city.     Jan.  7. 

No.  7833.  Improvement  in  Rotary  Pumps.  Phi- 
neas  Bennet,  New- York  city.  Jan.  7.  "In  my 
improved  pump  the  water  is  acted  upon  by  a 
rolaiiiig  wheel  composed  of  vanes  of  fans  on  a  di.-.c 
attached  lo  ihe  lower  end  of  a  vertical  shaft.  The 
water  enters  the  casing  at  or  near  the  centre  of  said 
wheel,  and  is  forced  outward  by  centrifugal  force, 
and  thence  rises  in  an  annular  space  between  ihe 
outer  casing  and  an  inner  concentric  cylinder ;  the 
said  annular  space  being  proi-ided  with  curved  or 
spiral  partilions,  to  form  water-ways,  ihrough  which 
the  water  shall  pass  upwards,  but  with  a  whirling 
motion,  due  lo  the  motion  of  the  wheel  and  the  form 
of  the  annular  space.  In  the  annular  space  below 
the  lower  edge  of  the  spiral  partitions,  and  above 
the  rotating  wheel,  there  are  placed  a  series  of  spring 
or  hinged  valves,  which  are  opened  by  the  force  of 
ihe  current  of  water,  and  which  will  therefore  be 
opened  to  an  extent  due  lo  ihe  force  with  which  the 
water  is  acted  upon  by  the  wheel  The  nature  of 
my  invention  consists  in  combining  with  ihe  rotating 
fan  or  paddle-wheel  the  annular  space,  provided  wiih 
curved  water-ways,  which  answer  the  purpose  of 
guides  for  the  upward  flow  of  ilie  water. 

No.  7884.  Impiovement  in  Looms  lor  Weaving  Ta- 
pestry Carpels  with  particolored  warp.  Erastus  B. 
Bi^'el'ow,  Clintonville,  Mass.  Jan.  7.  "  What  I 
claim  as  my  invention  is  regulaiing  the  delivery  of 
giving  out  of  one  or  more  warps  w  chains  by  the 
separate  ten.sion  of  each  substantially  as  specified, 
in  combinaiion  with  a  ground  or  controlling  warp, 
which  determines  the  length  of  cloth  made  at  each 
beat  of  the  lathe,  by  having  the  delivery  of  ihe  said 
ground  or  controlling  warp  regulated  by  its  tension 
and  controlled  by  a  break  or  the  equivalent  thereof, 
when  the  lathe  beats  up.  I  also  claim  the  employ- 
ment of  an  index-wheel  or  measuring -apparatus,  or 
tlie  equivalent  thereof,  lo  indicate  the  length  of 
figuring  warps  given  out  or  taken  up  in  the  process 
of  weaving,  substantially  as  and  lor  the  purpose 
specified,  when  this  is  combined  with  an  index  or 
measuring  apparatus  lo  in  licate  the  amount  of 
cloth  woven.  And  lastly,  1  claim  the  employment 
of  fingers,  moving  or  vibrating  iiidependenily  of  ihe 
laihe.^' 

No.  7835.  Improvement  in  Fountain  Inkstands. 
Francis  Draper,  East  Cambridge,  Mass.    Jan.  7. 

No.  7886.  Improvement  in  Machines  for  Jointing 
Staves.  William  Masuire,  Cincinnali,  Ohio.  Jan.  7. 
Claim:  "Tlie  arrangement,  substantially  as  herein 
described,  of  a  circular  rest,  having  a  sliding  motion 
lo  and  fro,  in  the  plane  of  its  axis,  and  having  around 
its  perimeter,  catches,  for  the  relention  of  the  stave 
during  the  process  of  jointing,  and  rotating  the  dis- 
tance from  slave  lo  stave  at  every  forward  siroke, 
and  held  fast  for  the  action  of  the  rotating  jointers 
upon  ihe  slave  at  every  return  stroke,  the  jointers 
and  circular  rest  being  so  arranged  as  to  impart  at 
the  same  lime  to  the'stave  edges  any  given  bevel 
and  taper,  according  lo  the  size  and  bilge  of  the 
cask." 

No.  7897.  Improved  Fly-Tumbler  Lock  for  Fire- 
arms. Stanhope  W.  Marslon.  New- York  cily  Jan.  7. 
•'  VVhat  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  fly-tumbler, 
arranged  and  combined  with  respect  lo  the  scar  and 
the  cock,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purjioses  set 
forth  in  my  specification." 

No.  7888.  Improvement  in  Grass  Harvesters. 
Eilward  Xeely,  Savannah,  Mo.  Jan.  7.  •'  I  claim  the 
manner  of  suspending  the  cutter  ring  from  the  wheel 
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by  means  of  strapf  or  other  yielding  material : 
also,  the  combination  of  tlie  cutters,  the  bevelleii 
cutter  ring,  ami  straps,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  cutter  ring  over  any  obstruction  coming 
against  the  eilge  oftlie  knife.  I  also  claim  the  man- 
ner of  arraneing  the  guideboard,  standard,  arm, 
and  strap,  secured  as  described,  for  the  purpose 
of  guiding  the  machine,  and  allowing  the  pans  to 
yield  to  a  sudden  i^topping  of  the  machine,  or  to  ir- 
regularities in  the  ground. 

No.  78-j'J.  Improvement  in  Electro  Magnetic  En- 
gines.   Jacob  Neir,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    '.Ian.  7. 

No.  7890.  Improved  arrangement  of  Arches  in 
IJridge  Trusses.  Cunningham  M.  Peimington,  Rome, 
Ga.     Jan.  7.     Antedated  Dec.  9. 

No.  7S'M.  Improvement  in  Coal  Stoves.  James 
Shields,  New- Vork  city, and  Samuel  Pierce,  of  Troy, 
N    Y.    Jan.  7. 

No.  IS'J-i.  Improved  Parallel  Vise.  Samuel  R. 
Simpson,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Jan.  7.  "  What  I 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  attaching  the  lower  end  of 
the  moving  jaw  of  the  vise  to  a  block  that  is  at- 
tached to  and  moves  with  the  end  of  the  screw,  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpo.ses  herein  described. 

No.  7893.  Improvement  in  Ox- Yokes.  Andrew 
L.  Simpson,  Uuiliam,  N.  H.     Jan.  7. 

No.  7894.  Improved  Means  for  Revolving  the 
Breeches  of  Repeating  Firearjus.  James  Warner, 
Mass.     Jan.  7. 

No.  7895.  Improvement  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Caviar.  Robert  G.  Wesiacott,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Jan,  7. 

No.  7896.  Improveinent  in  Tires  for  Railroad  Car- 
Wheels.  Theodore  T.  Abbot,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Jan.  14.  Claim:  "Making  the  tire  of  car-wheels 
by  the  coinbination  of  -several  distinct  pieces,  so  ar- 
ranged and  disposed  as  mutually  to  support  and  con- 
fine each  other." 

No.  7897.  Improvement  in  Raising  Carnage- 
Tops.  John  I,.  Allen,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Jan.  14. 
"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  application  of  a  spiral-spring 
to  operate  upon  the  braces  of  a  carriage-top,  so  as  to 
assist  in  supporting  and  elevating  the  top." 

No.  7898.  Improvements  in  Looms  lor  Weaving 
Piled  Fabrics.  E.  B.  Bigelow,  Clinton,  Mass.  Jan. 
14.  '•  The  kind  of  fabric  to  be  produced  in  my 
improved  loom,  are  wrought  double  ;  that  is,  two 
clotiis  one  above  the  other,  and  the  pile  or  figured 
warps  are  alternately  wrought  or  woven,  first  in  one 
and  then  in  the  other  cloth,  the  two  cloths  being  kept 
at  the  required  distance  a()art  by  inler.secting  bars  or 
plates  which  determine  the  length  of  pile  for  the  two 
fabrics,  which  is  afterwards  cut  to  separate  them.  In 
the  power-loom  as  heretolbre  ea=ayeil  for  the  weaving 
of  this  kind  of  fabric,  the  interposed  bars  or  plates 
which  separate  the  two  fabrics  and  which  pa.ss  be- 
tween the  dents  of  the  reed  were  maile  stationary  or 
immovable,  the  pile  being  cut  by  means  of  a  knife 
which  vibrates  in  alots  near  the  front  ends  of  the  said 
bars  or  plates.  This  fixed  position  of  the  bars  or 
plates  is  a  serious  objection,  as  it  prevents  the  proper 
vibratory  motion  of  the  cloth  at  the  time  of  the  beat 
and  the  shedding  of  the  warps.  The  object  of  my  in- 
vention is  to  avoid  this  difficulty  ;  anil  to  this  end, 
the  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in  so  connecting 
these  intersecting  bars  or  plates  wiili  the  loom,  that 
they  shall  be  (ree  to  vibrate  to  the  beat  of  the  lathe 
and  to  the  shedding  of  the  warps.  And  my  inveniion 
also  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  stop  or  stofis  to 
arrest  the  motion  of  the  said  bars  or  plates  at  a  given 
point,  so  that  the  reed  in  beating  up  the  cloth  shall 
cause  the  woven  cloth  to  advance  on  them.  What  I 
claim  as  my  invention  is  connecting  the  intersecting 
bars  or  plates  with  the  loom,  so  that  they  shall  be 
free  to  vibrate  and  yield  to  the  beat  of  the  lathe  and 
shedding  ol  the  warps.  And  I  also  claim  combining 
with  the  said  vibrating  bars  or  plates,  a  stop  or  stops 
to  arrest  them  at  the  required  point,  that  the  con- 
tinued beat  of  the  lathe  may  cause  the  fabric  to 
move  forward  over  them." 

No.  7899.  Improvement  in  Connecting  and  Dis- 
connecting Hubs  and  Axles.  A.  M.  Billings,  Clare- 
mont,  N.  H.    Jan.  14. 


No.  7900.  Improvement  in  Tnycrs.  Joseph  Dor- 
wart,  Morgantown,  Pa,  Jan.  14.  "My  improved 
tuyer  consists  of  an  upright  ves.sel  having  a  chamber 
within  it,  which  is  closed  at  the  to])  by  a  movable 
grate,  and  at  the  bottom  by  a  sliding  shutter.  The 
ve.ssel  is  furnished  wiih  a  windpipe,  by  means  of 
which  the  blast  from  the  bellows  enters  the  cham- 
ber; the  wind-pipe  at  its  junction  with  the  chamber 
curves  upwards  to  cause  the  air  to  impinge  more 
directly  upon  the  grate-bars,  and  a  curved  parlitiim 
is  introduced  within  the  chamber  in  such  manner 
that  while  it  assists  in  turning  the  blast  upwards,  it 
allows  any  particles  which  may  fall  through  the 
grate-bars  to  pass  it  and  lodge  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber,  where  they  cannot  obstruct  the  blast,  and 
whence  they  are  removed  by  withdrawing  the  slid- 
ing shutter.  The  lower  extremity  of  this  partition 
extends  below  the  orifice  of  the  wind-pipe,  and  its 
form  is  such  that  an  eildy  is  formed  at  this  point 
which  facilitates  the  descent  of  cinders,  and  thus 
prevents  them  from  obstructing  the  wind-pipe." 
What  I  claim  in  the  foregoing  as  my  inventiim  is 
the  curved  partition  in  the  air  chamber  placed  oppo- 
site the  orifice  of  the  wind-pipe,  with  its  lower  edge 
extending  beneath  this  orifice,  the  arrangement  and 
construction  of  the  partition  being  such  that  it  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  directing  the  blast  upwards, 
and  facilitating  the  descent  of  the  cinders. 

No.  7901.  improvement  in  Rotary  Pumps.  J. 
Stuart  Gwynne,  New-York  city.  January  14. 
"The  general  features  of  the  machine  are  a  hollow 
revolving  piston  within  which  the  water  is  received 
at  the  centre,  and  from  the  periphery  of  which  it  is 
thrown  by  centrifugal  power  into  an  outer  and  station- 
ary case,  whence  it  passes  into  the  outlet  pipe,  through 
which  it  is  discharged."  [He  does  not  claim  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  centrifugal  pump,  <fec.  ! !] 

No.  790:J.  Improvement  in  Changing  a  Recipro- 
cating into  a  Rotary  Motion.  Joseph  Harris,  Jun., 
Boston,  Mass.  Jan..  14.  "The  construction  and 
operation  of  this  engine  is  as  follows  :  The  en- 
gine IS  constructed  in  any  of  the  usual  forms,  except- 
ing the  moile  of  communication  between  the  crank- 
shaft and  the  cross-heail  (or  lever-beam) ;  in  this  the 
novelty  of  my  invention  consists.  In  the  ordinary 
mode  of  producing  a  contin-uous  revolving  motion 
by  a  reciprocating  one.  a  single,  crank  and  connecting 
rod  are  used, "the  ert'ect  of  which  is  an  unequal  lever- 
age at  c(n-responding  divisions  of  the  outward  and 
return  strokes.  To  counteract  the  elfect  of  this,  a 
heavy  fly  is  added,  which  diminishes  the  effective 
power  of  the  engine.  The-^e  evils  I,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, remedy,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  gradu- 
al check  to  the  momentum  of  the  piston  by  the  use 
of  ?iPo  cranks,  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  said  cranks  being  connecteil  by  means  of  rods  to 
the  ends  of  an  oscillating  lever,  wl  ose  fulcrum  is  a 
pin  attached  to  and  travelling  wita  the  cross-head. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  stroke  the  crank-pins 
stand  at  equal  distances  above  and  below  the  central 
line,  drawn  between  the  cylinder  and  crank-shaft, 
consequently  no  motion  can  ensue,  and  the  cranks 
are  on  the  "  dead  point ;"  now,  if  the  shaft  be  turned 
in  either  direction,  on  the  admission  of  steam  to  the 
cylinder,  the  majority  of  the  power  will  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  ciank  which  has  the  greatest  leverage, 
and  the  shaft  will  revolve  in  that  direction.  When 
the  cranks  have  made  a  "quarter"  revolution  rhe 
leverage  is  nearly  equal  on  both  cranks,  and  the  pi.s- 
ton  has  travelled  over  one-half  of  its  stroke  ;  on  con- 
tinuing the  revolution,  the  crank  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement, had  the  greatest  leverage,  now  has  the 
least ;  the  majority  of  the  power  being  transferred  to 
the  other  crank,  which  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  and  the  cranks  assume  their  other  'dead 
point.'  The  office  of  the  oscillating  lever  is  to  equal- 
ize or  average  the  combined  effects  of  the  cranks  on 
the  piston.  Claim:  The  application  to  steam  or 
oilier  ensines  or  machines  of  a  mechanical  arrange- 
ment, whereby  the  effect  of  the  applied  power  is 
rendered  equal  (or  nearly  so)  both  on  the  outward 
and  return  strokes  of  any  reciprocating  or  vibrating 
movement,  using  for  that  purpose  a  combination  of 
cranks,  connecting-rods,  and  an  oscillating  lever,  or 
their  equivalents. 
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No.  7903.  Improvement  in  Ca?t-Iron  Car  Wheels. 
George  K.  McFarlane,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.  Jan.  14. 
Claim :  The  mode  of  constructing  a  cast-iron  car 
wheel  by  the  use  of  spokes,  or  arms,  composed  in 
part  of  portions  of  a  hollow  cone,  connected  by 
brackets,  and  in  part  b);  straight  spokes  or  arm.s, 
formnig  a  continuation  of  plates  and  spokes ;  posses- 
sin"  the  advantages  and  obviating  tlie  objection  of 
both. 

No.  7904.  Improvement  in  Reflectors  for  Street 
Lamps.  Hush  Sangster  and  James  Sangsier,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.     Jan.  14. 

No.  79115.  Improved  Steering  Apparatus.  Joseph 
E.  Andrews,  Bosion.  Mass.     Jan.  14. 

No.  79U6.  Improvement  in  Carriages.  John 
Jones,  Clyde,  N.  V.     Jan.  14. 


List  of  English  Patents  issued  during  the 
Month,  from  Nov.  2  to  Nov.  30,  1850. 

Matthew  Hodgkinson,  of  Red-street,  near  New- 
castle-under-Lyne,  Stafford,  mine  agent,  for  im- 
provemenls  in  furnaces  or  apparatus  for  smelling 
ores  and  minerals,  and  for  the  making  of  pig  iron. 
November  2;  six  months. 

Victor  Eiiiile  Warmont,  of  Neuilly,  Seine,  France, 
for  improvements  in  dyeing  wool  and  other  fibrous 
materials  and  fal)rics.     November  2;  si.x  months, 

Joseph  Christian  Davidson,  of  Yalding,  Kent, 
brick-maker,  for  improvements  in  lime  and  other 
kilns  and  furnaces.     November  2;  si.\  months. 

John  Matthews,  of  Kidderminster,  foieman,  for 
improvements  in  sizing  paper.  November  2;  six 
months. 

Jonas  Bateman,  of  Upper-street,  Islington,  cooper, 
for  improvements  in  lile-boats.  November  2 ;  six 
months. 

Archibald  Slate,  of  Woodside  Iron  Works,  Dud- 
ley, for  improvements  in  canal  navigation.  No- 
vember 2;  six  months. 

Pierre  Antoine  Auguste  de  la  Barre  de  Nanteuil, 
of  Leicester-street,  Middlesex,  for  improvements  in 
propelling  carriages.  (Being  a  communication.) 
November  2  ;  six  months. 

William  and  Colin  Mather,  of  Salford,  engineers. 
and  Kerdinand  Haselowsky,  of  Berlin.  Prussia,  engi- 
neer, for  improvements  in  machinery  for  washing, 
steaming,  drying,  and  finishing  cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen  fabrics.     November  2  ;  six  months. 

John  Borland,  of  Norfolk-street.  Strand,  engineer, 
for  certain  impioveinents  in  weaving  niacliinery. 
November  2;  six  months. 

John  Slate,  of  Wandsworth,  Surrey,  accountant, 
for  improvements  in  stoves  and  furnaces,  and  in 
chimneypots  and  regulators.  November  2  :  six 
months. 

John  Tatham  and  David  Cheetham,  of  Rochdale, 
Lancaster,  machine-makers,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  other  fibrous 
materials  and  fabrics  composed  of  such  materials. 
November  2  ;  six  months 

Richard  Clybuin,  ensineer  to  the  firm  of  D.  Mac- 
lean and  Son,  of  St.  George-street  Kast,  Middlesex, 
for  improvements  in  wheel  carriages.  (Being  partly 
a  communication.)     November  2  ;  six  months.     • 

James  Black  of  Edinburgh,  machine  maker,  for  a 
machine  Ibr  folding.  (Being  partly  a  communica- 
tion.)   November  7  ;  six  months. 

Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  the  firm  of  J.  C. 
Robertson  and  Co.,  Fleet-street,  patent-agents,  lor 
improvements  in  railways.  (Being  a  communica- 
tion )    Novemjer7;  six  months. 

William  Fairbairn,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
civil  ensineer,  for  improvements  in  cranes  and 
other  lifting  or  hoisting-machines.  November  7  ; 
six  momhs. 

William  Crane  Wilkins,  of  Long-acre,  Middlesex, 
engineer,  for  an  invention  for  lighting  and  in  ap- 
paratus for  lisht-houses,  signal,  floating,  and  harbor 
lights.     November  7;  six  months. 

Samuel  Edwards,  James  Ansell,  and  Patrick 
Heyns,  of  Shadwell,  Middlesex,  engineers,  for  cer- 


tain improvements  in  obtaining  and  applying  motive 
power,  and  in  pumps.     November  7  ;  six  momhs. 

George  Freilerick  Morrell,  of  Fleet-street,  London, 
gentleman,  for  improvements  in  obtaining  and  ap- 
plying motive  power,  and  also  in  pumps.  Novem- 
ber 7  ;  six  months. 

John  Alexander  Lerew,  of  Boston,  America,  gen- 
tleman, for  certain  improvements  in  sewing-ma- 
chines.    November  7  ;  six  months. 

Benjamin  Guy  Babbington,  of  George-street,  Han- 
over si|uare,  Middlesex,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  for 
improvements  in  preventing  incrustation  of  steam 
and  other  boilers.     November  7  ;  six  months. 

Robert  Clare,  jun.,  of  Exchange-buildings,  Liver- 
pool, gentleman,  for  improvements  in  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  metallic  casks.     November  7  ;  six  months. 

John  Robinson,  of  Stepney,  Middlesex,  engineer, 
for  improvements  in  lifting  and  moving  fluids  and 
other  bodies,  and  in  apparatus  for  steering  ships  and 
other  vessels.     Noveniher  7  ;  six  months. 

David  Christie,  of  St.  John's-place,  Broughton, 
Salford,  Lancaster,  merchant,  for  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  lor  preparing,  carding, 
spinning,  doubling,  twisting,  weaving,  and  knitting 
cotton,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  substances,  also  for 
sewing  and  packing.  (Being  a  communication.) 
November  7:  six  months. 

Robert  Lucas,  ol  Furnival's-inn,  London,  mecha- 
nical draughtsman,  for  improvements  in  telegraphic 
and  printing  apparatus.  (Being  a  communication.) 
November?;  six  months. 

Thomas  Main,  of  the  Strand,  printer,  for  im- 
provements in  printing  machinery.  November  8  ; 
si.x  months. 

James  Rock,  jun.,  of  Hastings,  SiJssex,  coach- 
builtler,  for  certain  improvements  in  carriages, 
which  are  also  applicable,  in  wliole  or  in  part,  to 
other  machinery.     November  9  ;  six  months. 

William  Palmer,  of  Sutton-street,  Clerkenwell, 
manulactiirer,  for  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture ol  candles  and  night  lights.  November  9 ;  six 
months. 

James  Scott,  of  Falkirk,  N.  B.,  shipwright,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  docks,  slips,  and  apparatus 
connected  iheiewith.     November  9  ;  six  months. 

Sir  Francis  Charles  Knowles,  of  Lovell,  Bucks, 
Bart.,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  char- 
coal.    November  9:  six  montli.s. 

Lucien  Vidie,of  14,  Rue  du  Grand  Chantier,  Paris, 
France,  Frencli  advocate,  for  improvements  in  mea- 
suring the  pressure  of  air,  steam,  gas,  and  liquids. 
November  9  :  six  months. 

Joseph  Nye,  of  Mill  Pond  Wliarf,  Old  Kent-road, 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  liydrauiic  machinery, 
parts  of  which  improvements  are  applicable  to 
steam  engines  and  machinery  for  driving  piles.  No- 
vember 12 ;  six  months. 

George  Robins  Booth,  of  London,  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  Novem- 
ber 12 ;  six  months 

Peter  Spence,  of  Pendleton,  Manchester,  manufac- 
turing chemist,  for  improvements  in  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  alum  and  certain  alkaline  salts,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement,  part  of  which  improvements 
are  applicable  in  obtaining  volatile  liquiils.  Novem- 
ber 12;  six  months. 

Edwin  Clark,  of  Palace  Newroad,  Middle.'jex, 
civil  engineer,  and  Henry  Mapple,  of  Child's  Hill, 
Hampst'ead,  for  improvements  in  electric  telegraphs, 
and  in  apparatus  connected  therewith.  November 
12;  six  montlis 

Heniy  Medhurst,  engineer,  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Shears  and  Sons,  of  Banksiile,  Southwark. 
for  improvenient.s  in  gas  meters.  November  12 ; 
six  months. 

Elienne  Masson,  of  Place  St.  Michael,  Paris,  gar- 
dener, fur  improvements  in  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain vegetable  alimentary  substances  lor  the  provi- 
sioning" of  ships  and  armies,  and  other  purposes 
where  the  said  substances  are  required  to  be  pre- 
served.    November  12  ;  Mx  months. 

John  Ball,  of  Ashford,  Kent,  engineer,  for  im- 
provements in  applying  heat  to  bakers'  ovens  and 
their  appendages.     November  12  ;  six  months. 

Henry  Wimshurst,  of  Limehouse,  Middlesex,  ship- 
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builder,  for  improvements  in  steam  engines,  In  pro- 
pellins,  ami  in  the  construclion  of  ships  and  vessels. 
November  12 ;  six  months. 

Charles  Marsilen.  of  Kin?sland-road,  Middlesex, 
enr;ineer,  for  improvements  in  scissors  and  thimbles. 
November  12;  six  months. 

William  Uuokworih,  of  Liverpool,  coffee  mer- 
chant, for  certain  improvements  in  the  manulacmre 
of  chicory,  wiih  certain  improvements  in  the  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  thereof. 
November  14  ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Shore,  of  Exwich,  Devon,  miller,  for  an 
improved  method  of  dressing  fiour.  November  14  ; 
six  months. 

Robert  Howarlh,  of  61  Chapman-street,  Oldham- 
road,  Manche.sier,  for  improvements  in  machinery 
for  raising  a  nap  on  cotton,  wollen,  silk,  and  other 
fabrics,     November  14:  six  mnnihs. 

Abraham  Haley,  of  Frome.  Somerset,  machinist, 
for  certain  impi'ovemenis  in  looms  for  weaving. 
November  14  ;  six  months. 

Edward  David  Ashe,  of  Brompton,  Middlesex, 
Lieutenant  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  for  a  new  or  im- 
proved ii.iniical  instrument  or  instruments  applica- 
ble especially  amongst  other  purposes  to  timse  of 
great  circlu  s.iiliiig.     November  14  ;  six  months. 

John  Swindells^  of  the  firm  of  Swindells  &  Wil- 
liams, of  M.iiichester,  and  .luce,  near  Wigan,  manu- 
facturing chemist,  lor  certain  improvements  in  ob- 
taining products  from  ores  and  other  matters  con- 
taining metals,  and  in  the  preparation  and  application 
of  several  such  products,  for  the  purpose  of  bleach- 
ing, printing,  dyeing,  and  color  making.  November 
14 ;  six  moiiihs 

Joseph  Conrad  Baron  Liebhaber,  of  Paris.  France, 
for  improvements  in  blasting  rocks  ;  al.'jo  in  working 
marble  and  sione,  and  in  preparing  products  there- 
from.    November  14;  six  months. 

Charles  Allemand,  of  Paris,  France,  gentleman, 
for  an  improved  apparatus  for  producing  light. 
November  14  ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Coats,  of  Ferguslie,  Paisley,  Renfrew, 
Scotland,  thread  manufacturer,  (or  certain  improve- 
ments in  turning,  cutting,  and  shaping  wood  and 
other  materials.     November  16;  six  months. 

Joseph  Mariin,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  rice  miller, 
for  improvements  in  machinery  ajid  apijaratus  for 
cleansing  anil  otherwise  treating  rice  and  certain 
other  grains,  seeds,  and  farinaceous  substances. 
November  16;  six  months. 

Thimias  Allan,  of  St.  Andrew's-square,  Edinburgh, 
printer  and  publisher  of  the  "  Caledonian  Mercury," 
for  certain  improvements  in  electric  telegraphs,  and 
in  the  a))plii'aiion  of  electric  currents  for  deflecting 
magnets  and  producing  electro-magnets.  November 
16 ;  SIX  niontlKs. 

William  Laird,of  Liverpool, Lancaster  merchant, 
and  Edward  Alfreil  Cowper,  of  Handsworth,  War- 
wick, engineer,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for 
loading  and  discharging  certain  descriptions  of 
cargo  in  ships  and  other  vessels,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  vessels.  November  16 ;  six 
months. 

John  Hosking,  of  Islington,  Middlesex,  engineer, 
for  certain  improvements  in  valves  applicable  to 
pumps,  and  also  in  apparatus  to  regulate  the  pres- 
sure and  lio'V  cd"  water,  air,  and  through  pipes.  No- 
vember 19 ;  six  months. 

'I'homas  Duron,  of  Windsor  Bridge  Iron  Works, 
IV-ndleton.  near  Manchester,  Lancaster,  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  machinery  and  apparatus  for  mov- 
ing engines  from  one  line  of  rails  to  another,  and  for 
turning  them;  also  for  compressing  certain  sub- 
stances, and  for  raising  and  lowering  heavy  bodies. 
November  19  ;  six  months. 

Paul  de  Tolstoy,  of  Paris,  France,  General  in  the 
service  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for 
improvements  in  dredgins  machines.  (Being  a  com- 
munication.)   Novemlierl9;  six  months. 

Clement  Augustus  Kurtz,  of  Manchester,  Lancas- 
ter, practical  chemist,  for  improvements  in  dyeing, 
(lieini  a  communication.)  November  19;  six 
months. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  Middle- 
sex, meehanical  draughtsman,  for  an  improved  com- 


position applicable  to  the  coating  of  wood,  metals, 
plaster,  and  other  substances  which  are  required 
to  be  pre.served  from  decay,  which  comiiosition 
may  be  also  employed  as  a  pigment  or  paint. 
(Being  a  communication.)  November  19;  six 
months. 

Robert  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  plumber, 
and  brass-founder,  for  improvements  in  the  applica- 
tion of  pumps  lor  raising  and  forcing  water.  No- 
vember 19 ;  six  months. 

Henry  William  Ripley,  of  Bradford,  York,  dyer, 
for  improvements  in  dressin?  and  finishing  piece 
goods.     November  19  ;  six  months. 

J(din  James  Greenough,  of  ihe  Strand,  Middlesex, 
gentleman,  for  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
chairs,  couches,  and  seats,  parts  of  which  improve- 
ments are  also  applicable  to  various  purposes 
where  springs  for  supporting  heavy  bodies  and' 
resisting  sudden  and  continuous  pressure  are  re- 
quired. (Being  a  commuiiication. )  November21; 
six  months. 

.lames  Bendall,  of  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  m.achinist, 
for  improvements  in  certain  agricultural  implements. 
November 'J'};  six  months. 

George  Shepherd,  of  Holborn-bars,  London,  civil 
engineer;  and  Charles  Button,  of  the  same  place, 
operative  chemist,  for  certain  im|irovements  in  the 
means  or  appliances  used  in  conveying  telegraphic 
intelligence  between  dilferent  places.  November 
23;  six  months. 

Christojiher  Nickels,  of  York-road,  Lambeth.  Sur- 
rey, gentleman,  for  improvements  in  the  manulac- 
tu're  of  woollen  and  other  fabrics.  November  2.3 ; 
six  months. 

John  Hamilton,  of  Prince's-square,  Glasgow  ;  and 
John  Weems,  of  Johnstone,  Scotland,  for  improve- 
ments in  warming  and  ventilating  buildings  and 
structures.     November  ij  ;  six  months. 

Henry  Duncan  Preston  Cunningh'am,  of  Bury, 
Hants,  paymaster  and  purser  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
for  iinprovements  in  reefing  sails.  November  JO  ; 
six  months. 

Freilerick  Bonaparte  Anderson,  of  Gravesend, 
Kent,  optician,  for  ceriain  improvements  in  specta- 
cles.    November  30;  six  months. 

Robert  Olddis  Bancks,  of  the  firm  of  Bancks,  Bro- 
thers, of  Wierhouse  Mill,  Chesham,  Bucks,  and  20, 
Piccadilly,  London,  paper-makers  and  card-makers, 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  No- 
vember 30 ;  six  months. 

Francis  Frederick  Woods,  of  Pelham-terrace, 
Brompton,  Middlesex,  builder,  for  iinprovements  tn 
paving.     November  30;  .six  months. 

John  Ainslie,  of  Alperton.  Middlesex,  now  residing 
at  Perry-hill,  Sydenham,  Kent,  draining  engineer, 
for  certain  arrangements  and  apparatus  lor  the  man- 
ufacture of  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  articles  made 
from  clay  and  other  plastic  substances,  parts  of  the 
said  arrangements  and  apparatus  being  applicable 
to  the  treatment  and  preparation  of  eartlis,  minerals, 
animal  and  vegetable  matters.     Nov.  30  ;  six  months. 

James  Augiistus  Elmslie  and  George  Simiison.  of 
Union-builtlidgs,  Leather-lane,  Holb'irn,  importers 
of  quicksilver  and  tin-foil  manufacturers,  for  im- 
provements in  sheathing  ships  and  in  protecting  and 
confining  annpowder  and  ceriain  compoiimls  there- 
of, and  in  the  materials  used  for  such  pui  poses.  No- 
vepiberoO;  six  months. 

Henry  Potter  Burt,  of  the  Blackfriars-road.  Surrey, 
civil  ensineer,  for  improvements  in  the  manut'actuie 
of  window-blinds.     November  30;  six  months. 

William  Henry  Ritchie,  of  Kennington,  Surrey, 
gentleman,  for  improvements  in  stoves.  November 
30 ;  six  months. 

Joseph  Euiiene  Chabert,  of  Paris,  France,  for  im- 
provements in  machinery  for  washing  anil  drying 
linen  and  other  fabrics.     November  30;  .six  months. 

Richard  Barber,  of  Hotel-street,  Leicester,  late 
cotton-winder,  for  improvements  in  the  manulacture 
of  reels  for  reeling  and  stands  for  reels,  which  im- 
provements are  applicable  lo  the  manufacture  of 
desk  or  waler-seals.     November  30;  six  monihs. 

Henry  Jules  Boril,  of  Boulevard  Pois.sonere, 
France,  engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  manulac- 
ture of  bricks.    November  30 ;  six  months. 


NOTICES    AND    CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Charles  Rowley,  of  Birmingham,  manufacturer, 
for  iinpioveuieiits  in  ihe  nianufaciure  of  dress  pins 
and  oilier  dre?s  fastening.-i  and  ornaments.  Novem- 
ber 30;  six  moiiih*. 

Richard  Blakemore,  of  the  Leys,  Ganerew,  Here- 
ford, Esq.,  M  P.,  for  miprovemenis  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ploughs.  November  30  ;  six  nionihs. — Lon- 
don, Mechanics'  Magazine. 


NOTICES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  read  with  interest  the  com- 
municauoii  of  ■•  W."  on  Iron  Raihoad  Bridges,  in 
the  tirst  number  ol  your  Magazine  ;  and  as  the  sub- 
ject of  iron  structures  is  likely  to  be  one  of  increas- 
ing interest,  any  lacs  (//"  Ihe.y  are  such)  touching 
the  p.ariicular  cases  cited  by  your  eorrespomlent,  m;iy 
be  useful  to  ihuse  who,  like  "myself,  are  seeking  after 
truth,  and  may  suggest  new  views,  and  possibly  in- 
duce an  explaiiutoi'y  article  from  your  valued  cor- 
respon'.lent. 

First  fad.  Tbe  lower  chords  of  the  iron  bridge 
which  gave  way  on  the  Erie  Railroad  were  found  lo 
be  unbroken,  on  examination  after  the  fall.  Now, 
ilthe  lower  chords  of  the  Riiler  bridge  did  not  break, 
though  the  brid:£e  fell,  can  your  correspondent  '■  W." 
explain  from  what  cau.se  it  could  have  fallen,  and 
whether  the  e;lects  of  heat,  to  bind  the  bridge  be- 
tween two  abutments,  may  not  have  hail  something 
lo  do  with  its  lall  I  Your  correspondent "  W."  says  : 
"Again  it  has  been  argued,  that  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  season  crippled  the  briilge ;  and  this  opinion 
has  led  to  distrust  of  the  material  used,  viz.,  iron. 
Admitting  this  to  have  been  the  fact,  ahhough  un- 
supponeiT  by  ajiy  evidence  whatever,  what  would 
the  action  have  been?" 

The  argun*nt  which  was  used,  was  simply  that 
the  abutments  upon  which  this  particular  bridge 
rested  did  not  allow  sufficient  room  for  the  expansion 
of  the  iron  structure,  and  this  arguinenl  is  supported 
by  the  written  report  (one  season  before)  of  a  super- 
vi.sor  of  bridges  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  very  maiier(want  of  room  for  the  bridge), 
which  is  on  tile  in  the  company's  office. 

Second/act.  The  Whipple  iron  bridges  on  the 
Newburgh  branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad  proved  quite 
defective  in  point  of  strength,  so  much  so  as  to  re- 
quire their  being  propped  up,  to  secure  safety  while 
passing  over.  (Jan  your  correspondent  explain  this 
failure  of  a  bridge  he  has  represented  as  possessing 
all  the  requirements  of  a  properly  proportioned 
structure?  N.  H. 

New  Haven,  Jan.  15,  1851. 

We  had  supposed  "  W."  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  ihe/acls  in  the  above  case.  He  has  shown,  we 
think,  pretty  conclusively,  that  in  the  Rider  bridge  the 
lower  chord  or  tie  (usually  the  weakest  part  of  a 
bridge,  and  which  was  the  only  part  subjected  lo  in- 
vestigation by  him)  was  entirely  too  weak  to  meet  the 
strain  to  which  it  was  exposed.  If  the  bridge  gave 
way  elsewhere  before  the  tie  parted,  it  oidy  goes  to 
show  that  there  were  part.s  of  the  bridge  slill  iteaker 
than  the  tie.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the 
bridge  fell  might  throw  some  light  upon  the  ques- 
tiiin,  whether  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  its  fall ;  our  impression  is,  it  occurred  quite 
early  in  the  morning. 

It  is  hoped  "W."  will  explain  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  propping  of  the  Whipple  bridge 
on  the  Newburgh  Branch.  The  fact  that  they  are 
?io(r  iiropped  up  amounts  to  nothing;  as  the  Whip- 
ple bridges  near  Binghampton,  referred  to  in  the 
communicaiion  of-'  W.,"  and  shown  by  him  lo  pos- 
sess ample  strength,  are  also  propped  up,  because 
they  are  built  of  iron. 


"  Light."— The  Drummond  Light,  the  Gurney  or 
Bude  Ijight,  the  Frencli  Light  (so  called  at  pre.seiit), 
and  H.  Si.  Paine  of  Worcester,  Mas.-^.,  are,  we  be- 
lieve, the  lights  of  the  age.  The  liist  is  the  oxy- 
hydrogen — the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  or 
lime.  The  second  is  the  o.xy-oil — a  jet  of  oxygen 
being  introduced  into  the  centre  of  an  oil- wick  flame. 
The  third,  or  French  Light,  is  produced  by  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  gas  on  tine  platinum  gauze.  The  fourth, 
H.  M.  Paine,  is  making  a  deal  of  noise  in  the 
world,  but,  as  yet,  not  much  light.  He  has  lately 
taken  an  ingenious  and  highly  scientific  method  of 
testing  the'value  of  his  discovery,  viz.,  by  offering  to 
bet  $5,000  that  he  can  perform  what  he  asserts. 

We  have  but  little  doubt  that  he  believes  he  has 
discovered  something,  and  we  have  as  little  duubt 
that  he  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  what  it  is  exactly. 
We  extract  from  the  April  number  of  the  Civil  En- 
gineer and  Architect's  Journal,  1819.  The  italics  are 
ours: 

"  The  Electric  Light. ~yiv.  Henry  M.  Paine,  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  informs  the  Scientific 
Aiiif.ricun  :hat  he  has  discovered  a  means  of  gener- 
ating li^'ht,  by  mechanical  action,  from  water  and 
lime  Mr.  Payne  says  : — 'I  have  contitiued  the  ex- 
periment at  intervals,  and  I  am  now  en.ible.l  to  an- 
nounce a  successful  result.  I  hare  produced  a 
light,  equal  in  intensity  to  that  of  -i.OOO  gas-burners 
01  the  liirgesi  bat's-wing  pattern,  with  an' apparatus 
occupying  4  square  feet  of  room,  at  a  cost  o(  I  7nill 
per  Iwur.,  the  current  of  electricity  being  evolved  by 
the  action  of  the  machinery  wound  up  with  a  coin- 
nion  lock  key,  and  the  only  materials  cinsuined  are 
water  and  lime.  1  am  now  engaged  in  making  an 
apparatus  for  public  exhibition,  which  will  be  com- 
pleteil  this  winter,  and  all  its  parts  submitted  to  pub- 
lic inspection,  except  the  interior  of  the  generator. 
This  apparatus  I  will  exhibit  one  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  I  will  make  public  the  mechanism  of  the  gen- 
erator.' " 

Can  any  one  inform  us  whether  and  where  this 
pledge  was  redeemed!  His  various  statements,  for 
some  years  past,  have  proved  of  siH:h  a  character  as 
to  lorbid  the  expectation  of  light  from  him.  That 
his  machine  should  appear  to  do  certain  things,  does 
not  surpri.se  us.  We  recollect,  some  years  since, 
an  exhibitor  of  per|ietual  motion  in  this  city  would 
lift  his  machine  from  the  table,  or  request  spectators 
to  do  .so  from  time  to  lime,  in  order  lo  prove  it  self- 
acting.     Lifting  tliK  mac/line   wound  it  up. 

There  are,  in  a.Uliiion  to  the  "great  lights,"  no  less 
than  five  new  moiles  of  producing  artificial  light  now 
exhibiting  iti  Manchester.  First,  Mr.  Siaite's  elec- 
tric light.  This  gentleman  replied  to  three  questions 
— first,  that  the  cost  was  trivial ;  seconilly,  that  he 
could,  with  his  present  apparatus,  keej)  up  for 
twelve  hours  a  sell'-sti.siaiaing  liiiht.  requiring  no  ex- 
traneous aid  ;  and  thirdly,  that  he  could  with  a  single 
battery  produce  an  1  susiain  .several  li:;hts.  On  be- 
ing requestfed  to  substantiate  these  assertions,  at  his 
Mechanics'  Institution  lecture,  by  simply  allowing 
one  apparatus,  producing  at  the  least  two  lights,  to 
remain  on  the  table  uniouclied  during  the  hour  or 
two  of  the  lecture,  he  declined,  saying  that  he  had 
placeil  the  whole  affair  into  the  liaiids  of  a  highly-re- 
spectable committee.  This  committee  has  now  sat 
six  weeks  without  presenting  any  re|)ort.  For  this 
report,  then,  we  must  wait  before  any  decision  can 
be  arriveil  at  on  the  merits  of  the  invention. 

The  second  i.s  Messrs  Hall  and  Wilson's  gas  appa- 
ratus, consisting  of  a  sheet-iron  retort  or  scoop, 
charged  with  cannel  coal,  saw-dust,  and  coal  rar,  be- 
Lig  placed,  the  open  end  entering  first,  within  a  com- 
mon cast-iron  retort,  leaving  half  an  inch  of  space 
between  the  two  for  the  generated  gas  to  return  the 
whole  letigth  of  the  retort  to  the  ordinary  ascending- 
pipe  The  alleged  advantages  are,  the  facility  of 
charging  and  discharging,  by  wheeling  the  interior 
retort  to  and  fro  on  a  sortof  tiuck,  and  a  cotisiderably 
increased  production  of  better  gas.  The  obvious  dis- 
advantages are,  loss  of  illuininating  power  by  pass- 
ing olefiant  gas  along  a  sreat  exteiit  of  heated  sur- 
face, and.  as  the  outer  retort  must,  of  course,  be 
hotter  than  our  ordinary  coal  retorts,  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  both  muBl  soon  be  twisted  loo  much  to  al- 
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low  of  the  free  passage  of  the  one  within  the  siher, 
where  only  half  an  inch  play  is  allowed. 

The  tliiiil  IS  Mr.  Skelton's  extremely  beautiful  oil- 
gas  arranu'ement.  A  small  returi  is  placeil  within  a 
cast-iron  stove,  very  much  like  a  gas-rooking  stove  : 
the  coke  is  inserted  at  lop,  after  the  removal  of 
a  round  lid ;  the  oil  flows  slowly  from  a  box  placed 
above  through  a  narrow  pi[)e  into  the  retort,  and 
the  generated  gas,  after  passing  through  a  very 
minute  wa.sher,  enters  at  once  into  a  gas-holder, 
holdin?  perhajts  300  feet,  without  further  puritica- 
tion.  The  want  of  proper  condensation  produces  a 
frequent  choking  uj)  of  the  mains,  but  the  gas  itself, 
as  seen  in  a  haiulsome  argaiul  in  the  gas-house,  ana 
in  the  burners  of  the  drawing-room  chandeliers,  is 
extremely  brilliant.  The  very  small  quantity  of  gas 
that  can  be  thus  obtained  from  so  cosily  an  article  as 
oil  must  prevent  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  excepiing 

Eerliaps  in  the  country-houses  ol  the  nobility,  where 
rilliant  illumination,  regardless  of  cost,  is  desired. 
The  patentee  is  as  yet  unable  to  give  any  information 
either  as  to  ihe  quantity  produced  from  each  gallon 
of  oil,  the  kind  of  oil  best  suited  to  the  purpose,  or  an 
approximation  to  the  probable  cost. 

I  now  come  to  ihe  fourth,  being  Mr.  Gillard's 
hydro-carbon  gas.  which  is  made  to  produce  a  soft 
pleasing  light,  attended  with  intense  heat,  by  pa.ssing 
through  an  argand  burner,  surmounted  by  a  sort  of 
cage,  made  of  fine  platinum  wire,  reachins  a  little 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  flame.  The  moment  the 
gas  is  lighted,  the  platinum  becomes  brilliantly  in- 
candescent, and  bears  the  appeaiance  of  a  globe  of 
white  light.  If  the  light  be  extinguished,  and  the 
cage  sufi'ered  to  cool,  or  even  be  replaced  by  a  fresh 
one,  and  if  the  gas  is  turned  on  within  five  minutes, 
or  before  the  end  of  the  pipe  and  the  contained  gas  is 
cold,  it  will  burst  forth  into  spontaneous  flame  the 
moment  it  conies  in  contact  with  the  platinum,  thus 
proving  the  extreme  purity  of  that  substance. 

This  is  a  most  beautiful  niiilosophical  invention, 
and  an  elegant  light,  but  whether  it  can  ever  be  of 
practical  benefit,  for  ijurpo.ses  of  general  illumina- 
tion, must  depend  upon  the  two  dry  questions  of  cost 
and  of  illuminating  power.  The  apparatus  consists 
— first,  of  a  steam-boiler  ;  and  secondly,  of  an  ordi- 
nary 12-inch  gas  retort,  5  feet  long,  each  of  course 
requiring  a  separate  fireplace  and  fuel.  The  retort 
bottom  is  covered  with  charcoal,  a  few  inches  above 
which  passes  a  J-inch  steam-pipe,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  perforated  with  several  rows  of  very  fine 
holes.  The  charcoal  being  intensely  heated,  and  the 
steam  turned  on,  the  latter  is  ilecomposed,  forming 
carboidc  acid  and  hydrogen.  Of  carbonic  oxide  we 
will  say  nothing,  as  the  patent  is  for  the  production 
of  hydrogen ;  and  in  all  the  patentee's  own  state- 
ments he  aflirms  that  by  means  of  this  apparatus  he 
does  succeeil  in  resolvin"  water  and  charcoal  into 
carbonic  acid  and  pure  hydrogen.  Thus,  then,  he 
obtains  from  every  two  proportions  of  water,  and 
one  proportion  of  carbon,  two  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
and  one  volume  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  for  every  two 
parts  by  weight  of  hytlrogen  he  has  to  pass  into  the 
purifier  22  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  requiring  2S  parts 
of  pure  lime  to  arrest  their  proiriess.  Thus,  for 
the  production  of  this  gas,  two  fires  must  be  kept 
up,  and  one-third  of  the  whole  by  volume,  being 
eleven-twelfths  by  weight,  being  noxious,  must  be 
neutralized  by  more  than  its  own  weight  of  lime. 
It  can,  therefore,  be  by  no  means  an  inexpensive 
operatio.n,  as  there  is  no  coke,  or  other  saleable  re- 
siduum. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  manager  of  Mr.  Kurtz's  works, 
Bays  that  he  can  obiaiii  -100  feet  of  gas  in  an  hour 
Irom  7.^  lb.  of  charcoal.  After  leaving  the  retorts, 
the  gas  passes  through  the  ordinary  condensers  and 
dry  lime  purifiers  into  the  holder.  We  now  come 
to  the  all-important  t|uesiion,  namely,  its  power  of 
illumination,  as  compared  with  coal  or  cannel  gas. 
In  the  centre  of  a  drawing-room.  .30  feet  long  by  12 
wide,  hangs  a  chandelier  with  three  argand  burners, 
and  at  one  enil  of  the  room  is  a  branch  with  two 
others,  each  burner  consutniim  0.4  feet  to  the  hour. 
Each  burner  gave  leaa  ligbt  than"  an  ordinary  flat 
flame,  consuming  but  half  the  <]uantity  of  gas. 
Mr.  Wilson  compared  the  shadow  of  the  gas,  pass- 


ing through  the  meter  at  the  rate  o<  6-4  feet  per  hour, 
with  that  of  a  composue  candle,  six  to  the  pound. 
This  was  diflicult  to  do  with  correctne.ss,  as  the 
shadows  difler  so  extremely  in  color  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  a  precise  point  of  similituile.  Our  results 
varied  from  a  distance  of  2  feel  'J  inches  to  3  feet,  the 
gas  light  remaining  <u  feet  6  inches  from  the  object. 
Taking  the  niean  of  ihe.se  observations  as  ."MG  inches 
against  78  inche.s,  and  squaring  those  figures,  we 
shall  find  that  a  Gillard  light,  consuming  6  5  feet  per 
hour,  as  indicated  by  one  of  West's  meters,  is  equi- 
valent to  the  light  of  5  11  composite  candles,  or  pretiy 
exactly  to  that  of  the  ordinary  flat  flame  of  cainiel  gas 
consuming  3  feet  per  hour.  Thus,  then,  the  volume 
of  this  gas  being  double  that  of  cannel  gas.  of  course 
the  gasholders  and  street  mains  will  be  required  lo 
be  of  twice  the  present  capacity;  and  it  remains  to 
be  shown  that  the  cost  of  an  article  requiring  one- 
third  of  the  quantity  produced,  to  be  removed  in  lime 
purifiers,  can  be  so  .small  as  to  compensate  the  outlay 
required  lo  double  the  gasholders  and  mains. 

The  fihh  light  is  Mr.  White's  hydrocarbon;  this 
has  been  noticed  in  the  first  Number  of  this  Magazine 
in  a  communication  from  Profe.ssor  Fyfe,  and  i.s 
pretty  much  tlie  same  as  Brown's  gas  in  use  at  the 
Astor  House. 

The  subject  will  be  examined  in  a  subsequent 
number. 

"  C.  M."  (Pikesville,  Md.)  His  suggestion  in  re- 
lation ui  the  department  of  "  Chemistry  applied  to 
the  Mechanic  Arts,"  is  favorably  noticed — would  be 
pleased  to  learn  from  him  the  basis  of  an  arrange- 
ment lor  the  furtherance  of  the  object  he  pro- 
poses. 

"J.  B.  A."  (Albany).  Space  cannot  be  found  in 
this  number  lo  answer  his  queries  relative  to  putting 
in  switches,  frogs,  &c.  Since  the  receipt  of  his  let- 
ter, a  book  has  appeared  in  Boston,Mirofessing  to 
treat  of  the  very  subject.  Having  a  mgh  apprecia- 
tion of  the  source  from  whence  it  emanates,  we  can 
recommend  it  as  accurate  and  reliable,  but  it  is  not 
as  practical  as  we  could  wish,  being  too  elaborate 
and  fine  drawn. 

Major  Dodd's  article  on  the  Theory  of  Projec- 
tiles is  not  received  ;  we  trust  to  hear  from  him 
before  the  spring  opens. 

"  G."  (Steam  Valves),  is  received,  and  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  number  of  the  Magazine ; — the 
preparation  of  the  cut  having  occasioned  some  de- 
lay. 

The  ^^  Engineer  E.  U.  T."  (Carlton),  has  our 
thanks  for  his  good  wishes  in  behalf  of  the  Maga- 
zine, and  his  remark,  that  similar  undertakings  have 
failed  less  Iroin  lack  of  power  in  the  conductor, 
than  from  his  attempts  to  lift  himself  wiihoui  other 
point  d'a]i])ui  than  was  afforded  by  the  '•  spare 
folds  of  his  own  clothing," — is  characteristic.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  for  the  informalion  of  our  mutual 
friends,  that  for  too  obvious  reasons,  the  attempt 
were  less  insane  for  us  than  him. 

"  Steam." — Mr.  Wicksteed  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  Cornish  engine  into  London,  and  he  deserves 
great  credit  fur  his  exertions.  The  first  engine  was 
put  up  about  five  years  since  ;  the  second,  which  is 
larger,  is  named  the  Wicksteed  engine,  and  is  erected 
at  the  East  London  Water  Works.  It  was  started  lo 
supply  water  to  that  company's  district  in  June  1847, 
and  is  the  largest  engine  hitherto  erected  in  London  ; 
it  was  designed  by  Mr.  Wicksteed,  who  is  engineer 
to  the  company,  and  was  erected  under  his  super- 
intendence. It  was  manufactureii  by  Messrs.  Sandys, 
Orne,  and  Vivian,  of  the  Copperhou.se  Foundry, 
Hayle,  Cornwall.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is 
90  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  punip44  inches,  length 
of  stroke  1 1  feet,  and  it  pumps  20  imperial  barrels  al 
each  stroke.  When  working  at  the  rate  of  eight 
strokes  per  minute,  it  raises  5,792 "allons  per  minute, 
or  8,340,480  gallons  per  diem,  or  84,.'')r)3,'j(XI  imperial 
barrels  per  annum.  The  power,  when  working  at 
this  speed,  is  2(X)  hor.se-power.  The  main  beam  is 
39  feet  long,  and  weighs  33  tons— it  vibrates  on  a 
cast-iron  main  gudgeon  16  inches  diameter,  and  the 
whole  is  supported  by  four  columns  and  an  entabia- 
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ture  of  cast-iron,  designed  in  the  Grecian-Doric  sl)'Ie. 
Tlie  plunger  with  its  appendages  weighs  43  tons, 
which  mass  of  matter  is  raised  11  feet  high  at  each 
stroke  oiihe  engine.  The  pump-work  is  supponed 
by  two  iron  girders  weighing  each  ten  tons,  and  is 
strongly  bolted  down  to  a  mass  of  masonry  in  the 
founJations.  The  boilers,  fourm  number,  are  cylin- 
drical, 34  leet  long,  C  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  with  an  in- 
ternal tire-tube  lour  feet  in  diameter.  The  diameter 
of  the  steam-pipe  is  16  inches. 

Tlie  total  weight  of  the  anilines,  pump- work,  and 
boilers  is  414  tons,  and  the  whole  cost  was  j£ltl,0OO, 
or  jE.'iO  per  horse-power,  or  about  £Ji  per  ton. 

The  quantiiy  of  coal  consumed  by  this  engine,  if 
working  at  lull  power  night  and  day,  would  be  2,0lK) 
tuns  per  annum,  and  the  quantity  of  coals  that  would 
be  consumed  by  the  best  of  the  ordinary  none.vpansive 
engines  in  doing  the  same  work,  would  he  4,otJ0  tons ; 
showing  a  saving  in  favor  of  the  Cornish  engine  of 
2,500  tons,  which  at  i3s.  per  ton  is  jBI,6i5  per  annum, 
or  16.^  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  engine  for 
coals  only. 

Explosion  of  a  Chambered  Viaduct. — A  singu- 
lar accident  occurred  at  Birmingham  on  Tliur-^day, 
the  7th  Nov.,  when  the  large  viaduct  on  the  London 
and  North-Western  line,  near  the  station,  actually 
exploded  while  a  goods  train  was  passing,  the  explo- 
sive force,  whatever  it  was,  tearing  oft'  both  sides 
of  the  line,  levelling  the  coping,  hurling  down  for 
the  length  of  about  thiity  yards  heavy  masses  of 
earth  and  stonework,  lifiing  the  engine  and  tender,  a 
weight  of  about  thirty-five  tons,  as  if  they  had  been 
playthings,  and  throwing  thein  otf  the  line.  The 
effects  pidiluced  are  ihus  described  by  the  local 
journal : — ••  Huge  blocks  of  masonry,  varying  from 
ten  to  forty  tons,  pitched  to  the  distance  of  many 
yards,  had  sunk  deep  into  the  ground ;  mounds  of 
earlh  scaitered  far  ami  near;  masses  of  freestone, 
weighing  many  hundred  weights,  tossed  abiut  like 
thistle  down.  The  timbers  of  '  the  lift  '  had  lieen 
crushed  ni  and  spliniered  like  reeds.  The  solid 
sione  and  brickwork  of  the  arch,  for  about  twenty 
feet,  was  shattered  and  rent ;  here  raggeii  and 
torn,  there  cut  off  as  smoothly  as  if  a  chLsel  had 
been  applied,  the  po<ts  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
broken  wires  Ibrming  a  sort  of  tracery  along  the 
side ;  and  above  was  the  engine,  half  turned  over, 
swathed  in  mud  and  gravel,  seemingly  as  if  rest- 
ing on  a  mere  ribbon.  Had  it  been  a  light  pas- 
senger train  instead  of  a  heavy  goods.  There  is 
every  piobibility  that  it  would  have  been  sent 
reeling  over  the  viaduct."  It  was  computed,  that 
at  least  1,UOO  ions,  including  the  engine,  were 
raised  and  dislodged  by  the  shock.  As  to  the 
cause,  it  is  unknown.  By  some  it  is  believed  that 
an  explosion  of  gas  was  the  cause ;  but  as  no 
flame  or  light  was  seen,  that  idea  has  been  aban- 
doned by  many.  Others  think  Ibul  air  had 
accumulated  in  the  cells  or  chambers  and  small 
arches  in  ihe  viaduct,  and  that  heavy  pressure  pro- 
duced the  rupture.  An  explosion  of  fire-damp, 
such  as  exists  in  coal  pits,  is  also  suggested.  As 
so  many  railway  structures  have  siTeh  covered 
arches,  the  question  is  one  of  anxious  interest, 
and  demands  a  searching  investigation.  The 
damage,  meantime,  is  being  rapidly  repaired  by 
Me.~:6rs.  Branson  and  Gwyther. — Builder. 

Explosion  of  a  Pisto?i.~The  following  are  the 
particulars  of  the  exploding  of  a  piston  at  the  steam- 
engine  factoiy  in  H.  M.  dock-yard.  Woolwich,  Eng- 
Imd.  by  which  a  laborer  lost  his  life  :  "  The  piston 
was  an  old  one,  about  34  inches  diameter,  which  had 
been  at  work  for  several  years  ;  it  was  brousht  into 
the  shop  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  rod  taken 
out,  which  was  secured  in  its  place  by  a  nut  on  the 
top  of  the  cone,  instead  of  a  key,  a  recess  being  cast 
in  the  top  of  the  piston  to  receive  the  nut.  The  pis- 
ton WIS  cast  hollow,  the  meial  at  top  and  botlom 
was  losixteenths  thick,  two  holes  were  cast  in  the 
top  side  ol  the  piston  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
air  off  ihe  core  when  being  cast.  These  were  filled 
with  plugs  ground  in  to  make  them  steam-tight ;  the 
core  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in,  and  ol  course 


completely  filled  what  we  may  term  the  hollow 
space  insiile.  It  being  found  impossible  to  remove 
the  nut,  from  its  being  corroded  on  its  place,  the  pis- 
ton was  laketi  outside  the  factory  door,  and  a  tire  of 
wood  kindled  round  it  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
the  nut  and  loosening  it ;  the  piston  was  laid  on  its 
edge  with  the  end  of  the  rod  on  the  ground.  About 
half  an  hour  after  the  tire  was  kindled,  the  piston 
exploded  wiih  a  tremendous  report,  the  concussion 
breaking  all  ihe  windows  in  tlie  vicinity.  The  bot- 
tom was  blown  completely  out,  the  fragments  flying 
with  great  force  against  a  building  on  ihe  opposite 
side,  shattering  some  of  the  window-frames  and 
sills,  and  making  deep  indentations  in  the  brick 
walls.  One  of  the  pieces  went  through  an  open 
window,  and  smashed  one  of  the  rafters  of  the  roof. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  piston,  containing  the  rod. 
was  thrown  several  yards  from  wliere  it  was  lying, 
and  in  its  progress  so  severely  injured  a  man,  who 
was  standing  near  it,  that  he  died  a  few  minuies 
after  being  taken  to  the  hospital ;  another  man  who 
was  also  standing  by  was  slightly  injured. 

'•  It  dill  not  appear,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
piston  afier  the  explosion,  that  the  core  had  been  in 
the  slightest  degree  damp;  but,  if  it  had  contained 
water,  the  piston  was  not  raised  to  a  sufficient  leni- 
perature  to  generate  steam  to  produce  such  an  ef- 
fect." 

Monument  to  Christopher  Columbus. — A  tardy 
jnsiice,  it  seems,  is  to  be  rendered  to  this  great  man, 
even  in  his  native  country.  Two  of  the  first  men  of 
Spain  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  enterprise  :  Messrs. 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  and  Salvador  Bermudez,  both 
known  as  men  of  letters  and  liberal  politicians.  A 
subscription  has  been  started  for  the  purpose,  whidl 
is  fast  receiving  the  names  of  persons  of  every  rank. 
The  situation  for  the  colossal  monument  has  been 
most  appropriately  chosen  on  an  elevated  spot  of 
Palos  de  Magner,  opposite  the  convent  of  St.  Ann, 
whence  Columbus  started  on  his  first  adventurous 
expedition  lor  the  New  World.  The  plans  and  de- 
signs lor  the  monument  will  be  subjected  to  a  com- 
petition of  all  Europe,  and  Mr.  Bermudez  will  under- 
take an  especial  trip  to  England  for  those  purposes. 
The  preliminary  arrangements  liint  at  a  colossal 
statue  twenty  feet  high,  and  groups  surrounding  it, 
forming  a  base  of  forty  feet  in  circumference.  The 
statue  lo  be  of  the  finest  Florentine  bronze,  and  the 
pedestal  of  reddish  granite.  The  lowest  estimate  of 
the  Columbus  monument  is  JE-.M.O0O.  As  the  brother 
of  Columbus  long  dwelt  in  London  as  an  agent  of 
Christopher's  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the  plan 
to  Ilenry  VII.,  there  is  some  ground  lor  sympathy 
here  in  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  tlie  great 
discoverer. — Architect. 

Glass  Shades. — The  largest  ever  produced  was 
lately  blown  at  Birmingham  by  an  English  work- 
man. It  is  62  inches  by  26)4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  contains  nearly  40  lbs.  of  metal.  Until  lately, 
a  Frenchman  was  considered  the  most  skilful 
workman  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Chance, 
in  whose  manufactory  the  shade  alludeil  to  has 
been  blown.  This  man  earns  no  Jess  than  j69 
a  week,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News,  who  gives  the  dimensions  of  this  monster 
'•shade."  A  secret  in  blowing  great  glass  bubbles 
was  lately  described  in  the  Builder.  It  consists 
simjily  in  moistening  the  moiiih  with  a  little 
water  before  blowing.  The  water  is  converted,  in 
the  interior  of  the  drop,  into  steiini,  which  vastly 
aids  the  breaih  in  extending  the  dimensions  of  the 
"  bell." — Builder. 

New  Compound  of  Resin  arul  Lard. — Professor 
Olmsted  read  a  paper  before  the  American  AssDCia- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  on  a  new  and 
important  compound  of  resin  and  lard.  It  is  best 
made  by  adding  one  part  of  resin,  in  fine  powder,  to 
three  pans  of  l.ird,  and  stirring  the  mass  well,  wirh- 
out  the  applicaiion  of  heat.  The  compound  is  more 
ea.sily  fusible  than  lard,  running  freely  ai  72°.  The 
addition  of  resin  prevent.?,  in  the  lard,  its  tendency  to 
spontaneous  decomposition  or  rancidity.  Hence  it  is 
valuable  lor  lubricating  articles  of  brass  and  copper, 
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such  as  ihe  barrels  of  air-pumps  slopcocks,  i&c.  It 
may  be  useil,  eiilier  wnh  or  whhoui  llie  acUliiion  of 
black  lead,  u>  piiiiett  sioves,  graies,  ami  iron  piping 
Inmi  rust.  Tiie  new  cJiiipuuinl  fortns  also  an  ex- 
celleal  waler-prool  pasie  lor  leather,  vvliich  doe/  nut 
rul)  oil',  and  admits  of  the  subsequent  aijplication  of 
blacking'. 

The  additinn  of  a  small  quantity  of  resin  to  lamp- 
oils,  ure.Jtly  increases  their  illuminating  power,  and 
ren.ler.s  them  less  liable  to  coagulate. 

Dr.  I.arilner,  in  his  lately-published  Economy  of 
yi'a(7»v/ys,  thus  en  leavois  to  convey  to  the  unprac- 
li.-se  I  reader  the  enormous  speed  of  a  locomotive  go- 
in?  at  the  rale  of  ceventy  miles  an  hour  :—"  Seventy 
miles  an  hour  is,  in  round  numbers,  lO.j  feet  per 
second— that  is,  a  mo: ion  in  virtue  u(  wliich  a  pas- 
senger is  carried  over  'M  yards  l)etween  two  beats  of 
a  common  clock.  Two  objects  near  him,  a  yard 
asunder,  pass  by  Itis  eye  in  the  35ih  part  of  a  second  ; 
anil  if3-'>  stakes  wereeiecied  by  tlieside  of  the  road, 
one  yard  asunder,  the  whole  would  pass  his  eye  be- 
tween two  beats  of  a  clock  ;  if  they  liad  any  strong 
color,  such  as  reil,  they  would  appear  a  continuous 
(lash  of  red.  At  sucli'a  speed,  therefore,  the  objects 
on  the  side  of  the  road  are  not  distinguishable. 
When  two  trains  having  this  speed  pass  each  other, 
Ihe  relative  velocity  will  be  double  this,  or  70  yards 
(ler  seconil,  and  if  one  of  the  trains  were  70  yards 
Ions  it  would  flash  by  in  a  single  second.  To  accom- 
plish tliis,  supposing  the  driving-wheels  7  feet  in  dia- 
meter, the  piston  must  change  its  direction  in  the 
cylinder  ten  limes  in  a  second.  Uut  there  are  two 
cylinders,  and  the  mechanism  is  so  regulated,  that 
the  discharges  ol  steam  are  alternate  There  are, 
therefore,  :;0  discharges  of  steam  per  second,  at 
etjual  intervals;  and  ilius,  these  20  pufl's  divide  a 
second  imo  20  equal  parts,  each  putT  having  the 
twentieth  of  a  second  between  it  and  that  which  pre- 
cedes and  Ibllows  it.  The  ear,  like  theeye.  is  limited 
in  the  rapidity  of  its  sensations,  and  sensitive  as  that 
orsan  is,  it  is  not  capable  of  distinguishing  sounds 
which  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  the  twcnti- 
elli  part  of  a  second.  According  to  the  experiments 
of  Ur.  Hutton,  the  tlighi  of  a  cannon  ball  was  0700 
feet  in  one  quarter  ol  a  minute,  equal  too  miles  per 
minute,  or  3uO  miles  per  liour.  It  Ibllows,  therefore, 
that  a  railway  train,  goins  ai  the  rate  of  7')  miles  per 
hour,  has  a  velocity  of  one-fourth  that  of  a  cannon 
ball ;  and  the  momentum  ofsnch  a  mass  moving  at 
such  a  speed  is  equivalent  lo  the  aggregate  Ibrceof  a 
number  of  cannon  balls,  equal  to  one  fourth  of  its 
own  weight." 

Nuvn  Motive.— M  the  Polytechnic  Institution  is  a 
new  mode  td'  propulsion  being  now  demonstrated, 
wliich,  under  this  iiile,ronsistsof  a  series  of  carriages 
travelling  along  wiih  their  own  motor,  in  the  f(nin  of 
a  tube,  which  is  flexible  ami  air-tight.  This  tube 
has  a  series  of  side  valves, entirely  under  the  care  of 
a  guard,  who.  by  levers,  has  a  perlect  control  over 
hi>  train.  The  application  is  very  ingenious,  and  is 
the  invention  01  a  mechanic.  Along  the  whole  line 
of  railway  is  laid  a  pipe  of  any  given  diameter,  in 
connection  with  which  a  series  of  pistons  are  fixed 
between  tlie  rails  intended  to  receive  the  tube  above 
meniioned  in  its  passage.  In  these  pistons  are  at- 
mospheric valves  opening  imo  tlie  fixed  pipe,  which 
is  alwavs  kept  exhausted,  so  that,  wlien  the  train 
passes  over  the  pistons,  the  side  valves  in  the  tube 
are  opened  by  means  of  inclined  [danes  communi- 
cating with  oilier  levers,  which  levers  are  raised  up 
on  the  train  passing.  The  atmosphere  existing  in 
the  tube  consequently  rushes  fioni  the  tube  to  supply 
the  vacuum,  and  the  train  is  impelleil  by  external 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Weston, 
with  several  other  piaciical  mechanics,  formed  into 
a  society,  calleil  the  Inventors'  Protection  Society, 
has  executed  the  illusiraiion  of  a  system  by  which 
the  inventor  states  great  saving  may  be  accomplished. 
— Lor.Uon  Jlluslrated  Aews. 


On  the  Preserrative  Influence  of  CIdurofurm.  by 
M.  Augemlre.—M.  Augeiidie,  assayer  in  the  mint, 
at  Constantinople,  has  written  lo  the  Academy  with 
a  view  to  ijoint  out  a  new  property  ol  clilondbrin, 
which  might  be  turned  to  valuable  account  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  as  an  aniisepiic.  Alihough  ether 
|iiesc,nts  many  analogous  relations  to  chloroform,  it 
entirely  ditiers  from  it  as  to  this  last  named  pro- 
perty, for  a  piece  of  beef  or  other  flesh  placed  in  a 
vial,  in  which  a  few  drops  of  ether  had  been  poured, 
putrefies  within  a  few  days  •  whilst  the  same  flesh 
suspended  in  a  vial,  in  whicn  a  lew  drops  of  clilo- 
rotbrm  had  been  placed,  remains  (lerlectly  sweet 
and  untainted  ;  a  l-200th  part  of  cliloroliu'in  is  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  animal  substances  from  putrefac- 
tion for  an  indetinite  length  of  time.  M.  Augendrc 
has  also  succeeded  in  preserving  vegetables,  such  as 
ananas.  &c.,  for  a  long  time  by  the  same  means. 

M.  Aiigendre  is  of  opinion  that  the  action  of  the 
chloroform  in  all  the  cases  is  purely  a  physical  one, 
consisting  in  a  contraction  of  tlie  fibre,  or  (if  the  par- 
chyma,  which  is  immediately  induced, — a  contrac- 
tion which  expels  the  juices,  and  thus  prevents  pu- 
trefaction. The  author  concludes  his  communication 
by  Slating  as  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  most 
powerful  antiseptics  we  are  acquainted  with,  sucli 
as  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  zinc,  and  mercury,  and 
the  chloride  of  formyle,  are  all  chlorine  compounds, 
and  that  they  act  on  organized  substances  without 
yielding  up  any  of  their  constituent  principles  to 
tliese  substances. — Patent  Journal. 

On  Workhig  and  Modelling  in  Plastic  Ivory,  Sfc  — 
Madame  Rouvier's  process  is  as  follows  ; — Take  the 
waste  turnings  of  ivory,  bone,  horn.  &c.,  and  sleep 
them  in  a  vessel  containing  a  weak  acid  solution. 
Nearly  all  the  acids  will  do  ibr  this  purpose,  but  tlie 
follosving  are  preferable— muriatic,  nitric,  tartaric, 
acetic,  citric,  and  oxalic,  also  phosphate  of  lime. 
The  solution  is  placed  in  a  water  bath,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  350  to  40°  C.  (95°  to  141P  Fah  ),  in  ortler  to 
obtain  complete  liquefaction.  It  is  then  passed 
through  fine  muslin,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the 
quantity  of  ivory  gelatine  is  next  added,  to  absorb 
the  solvent.  VVIien  the  paste  is  well  prepared,  the 
excess  of  liquid,  and  any  foreign  gases,  are  removed 
by  means  of  an  air-pump, — it  thus  becomes  homo- 
geneous, membranous,  and  very  close.  In  tliis  state 
it  would  be  difficult  to  run  it  for  use;  foi  this  pur- 
pose it  must  be  dissolved  in  copal  or  lac  varnish, 
and  in  tliis  state  it  may  be  run  into  moulds.  When 
the  paste  is  in  the  moulds,  it  may  be  maile  to  umiergo 
pressure,  to  expel  the  air  and  prevent  the  loiinalion 
of  air  bubbles  in  the  interior.  Coloring  matters  may 
be  added  to  the  paste. — lb. 

Divisibility  of  Matter. — A  remarkable  instance  of 
the  divisibility  of  matter  is  seen  in  the  dyeing  ol  silk 
with  cochineal,  where  a  pound  of  silk,  containing 
eight  score  threads  to  the  ounce,  each  thread  72 yards 
long,  and  the  whole  reaching  about  104  miles,  when 
dye^l  with  scarlet  does  not  receive  above  a  drachm 
additional  weight,  so  that  a  drachm  of  the  coloring 
matier  of  tlie  cochineal  is  actually  extended  through 
more  than  a  100  miles  in  length,  and  yet  this  minute 
quantity  is  sufficient  to  give  an  intense  color  to  the  silk 
with  which  it  is  combined.—  Quarterly  Journal  tf 
Agriculture. 

Lens  for  Lighthouses.— Mr.  Wilkiiis,  ihe  light 
manufaclurer,  of  Long  Acre,  has  just  taken  out  a 
patent  for  a  new  Ibrm  of  lens  lor  lighthouses, 
which  he  denominates  "An  Improved  Keciprorat- 
ing  Dioptric  Light  Apparatus,"  which  is  so  con- 
structed that  by  making  one  half  a  fixture,  and  the 
other  half  lo  revolve,  he  gets  the  same  reflecting 
power,  at  a  very  considerable  less  cost. 

Bank  Note  Inks.— The  ink  for  printing  bank  notes 
in  London  is  made  from  the  calcined  leaves  and  seeds 
of  grajies,  and  lorms  one  of  the  tincst  and  darkest  im- 
prints that  can  be  found 
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MR.  SAMUEL'S  CO]^TINUOUS  EXPANSION  STEAM  ENGINE. 
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MR.  Samuel's  contini;otjs  expansion  steam  engine. 
Specification. 


My  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  steam  engines  have  for  their  object  the 
economizing  of  steam  and  fuel.  For  this 
purpose  I  construct  my  improved  steam 
engines  witli  their  cranks  pUiced  at  right 
angles  witli  eacli  other,  or  'nearly  so,  and 
with  two  or  more  cylinders,  and  I  cause 
a  portion  of  the  steam  admitted  into  the 
first  cylinder  to  pass  into  the  second ;  and 
if  more  than  two  cylinders  be  used,  I 
cause  the  steam  to  pass  to  each  of  the 
cyhnders  in  succession  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  motion  to  their  pistons  respect- 
ively. 

And  in  working  an  engine  constructed 
according  to  this  part  of  my  invention, 
after  the  supply  of  steam  admitted  from 
the  boiler  into  either  end  of  the  first  cyl- 
inder for  producing  one  stroke  of  the  pis- 
ton has  been  cut  off  (which  I  prefer  to  do 
about  the  middle  of  the  stroke),  I  open  a 
communication  between  that  end  of  the 
first  cylinder  and  the  end  of  the  second 
cylinder,  from  which  the  piston  thereof  is 
to  be  impelled ;  and  the  expansive  force 
of  the  steam  will  thus  be  made  not  only 
to  continue  the  motion  given  to  the  pis- 
ton of  the  first  cylinder  for  the  residue  of 
its  stroke,  but  also  to  give  motion  to  the 
piston  of  the  second  cylinder  in  the  re- 
quired direction. 

The  communication  between  the  two 
cylinders  being  then  cut  off,  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  steam  which  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  second  cylinder  will  com- 
plete the  stroke  of  the  piston  of  that  cyl- 
inder ;  after  which  this  steam  may  be 
admitted  into  a  condenser,  or  into  the 
chimney  of  the  engine  for  producing  a 
blast,  or  the  steam,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
may  be  conducted  from  the  second  cylin- 
der to  a  third  cylinder,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  motion  to  a  piston  in  like  manner 
as  the  steam  has  been  conducted  from 
the  first  cylinder  to  the  second. 

The  stroke  of  the  piston  in  the  first 
cylinder  occasioned  by  the  admission  of 
steam  from  the  boiler  into  one  end  of  that 
cylinder,  as  already  mentioned,  having 
been  completed,  I  open  a  communication 
between  the  boiler  and  the  opposite  end 
of  the  first  cylinder,  so  as  to  admit  steam 
and  produce  a  stroke  or  motion  of  the 
piston  of  that  cylinder,  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  that  already  mentioned,  and  1  cut 


off  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  in 
like  manner  as  before;  I  then  open  a  com- 
munication between  the  last-mentioned 
end  of  the  first  cylinder  and  that  end  of 
the  second  cylinder  from  which  its  piston 
is  now  to  be  moved,  and  the  expansive 
force  of  the  steam  will  then  not  only  con- 
tinue the  motion  given  to  the  piston  of 
the  first  cylinder  for  the  residue  of  the 
stroke,  but  also  give  motion  to  the  piston 
of  the  second  cylinder  in  the  required  di- 
rection. This  second  communication  be- 
tween the  two  cylinders  being  then  cut  off, 
the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  contained 
in  the  second  cylinder  will  complete  the 
stroke  of  its  piston:  after  which  the  steam 
may  be  admitted  into  a  condenser,  or  oth- 
erwise disposed  of,  as  already  mentioned. 
These  motions  may  of  course  be  repeated 
and  continued  as  long  as  the  engine  may 
be  required  to  work. 

By  this  mode  of  passing  or  regulating 
the  passage  of  steam  from  one  cylinder 
to  another,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  acting 
against  each  of  the  pistons  is  exerted  in 
the  directions  in  which  the  pistons  are  re- 
spectively intended  to  move. 

In  figs.  1  and  2  I  have  shown  a  mode 
of  applying  this  part  of  my  invention  in 
the  construction  of  a  railway  locomotive 
engine. 

Fig.  1  is  a  horizontal  cross  section  of 
parts  of  such  a  locomotive  engme,  show- 
ing the  application  of  my  improvements 
thereto,  the  section  being  shown  as  taken 
through  the  centres  of  the  two  cylmders. 

Fig.  2  is  an  end  elevation,  showing  the 
cylinder  end  of  a  similar  locomotive  en- 
gine which  has  been  constructed  with  im- 
provements according  to  my  invention. 
In  these,  and  some  of  the  other  figures, 
stuffing  boxes,  screw  bolts,  and  other 
well-known  parts  are  omitted,  as  not 
being  necessary  to  be  shown  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  descriptions  of  this  part  of 
my  invention,  or  the  applications  thereof 

O  is  one  of  the  cylinders,  which  I  will 
call  the  fir.st  cylinder,  furnished  with  a 
piston  0  and  piston-rod,  as  shown  in  fig. 
1  ;  also  two  steam  ports  a  and  b,  but  no 
exhaust  port.  P  is  another  cylinder  which 
I  will  call  the  second  cyfinder,  similarly 
furnished  with  a  piston  p  and  piston-rod, 
and  I  prefer  in  every  case  to  make  the 
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second  cylinder  of  a  greater  diameter 
than  the  first. 

Q,  is  the  steam-chest  attached  to  the 
cylinder  O ;  Z  (fig.  2)  is  the  steam  pipe ; 
R  is  a  chest  attached  to  the  second  cylin- 
der, similar  in  form  to  the  chest  Q,,  but 
used  chiefly  to  protect  a  valve  which 
works  witliin  it. 

S  X  is  a  pipe  along  which  steapi  is 
communicated  from  either  end  of  the  first 
cylinder  through  the  steam-chest  Q,  and 
the  opening  L,  in  the  steam-chest  cover, 
to  the  second  cylinder.  T  U  is  a  chamber 
or  chest,  surrounding  the  pipe  S  X ;  V  is 
the  exhaust  pipe  for  conveying  the  steam 
ejected  from  the  second  cylinder  to  the 
blast  pipe  or  chimney ;  /  is  a  hollow  slide 
valve,  which  works  in  the  steam-chest  Q, 
motion  being  given  to  it  by  means  of  the 
rod  K.  This  valve  is  made  in  two  parts, 
with  a  telescope  joint  or  slide,  and  fur- 
nished with  spiral  springs  to  keep  the 
faces  or  sides  of  the  valve  close  up  against 
the  side  or  face  of  the  cylinder  O  and  the 
steam-chest  cover,  a  plan  of  which  cover 
is  given  in  fig.  3. 

Fig.  4  is  a  section  of  the  valve/,  and 
the  several  parts  of  the  same  valve  are 
shown  separately  in  figs.  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 
Fig.  5  is  a  plan  of  the  face  of  the  valve, 
which  works  against  tlie  ftice  of  the  cyl- 
inder ;  fig.  6  is  a  plan  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  same  part  of  the  valve,  showing 
the  opening,  into  wliich  is  fitted  a  teles- 
cope joint  or  slide  as  before  mentioned, 
and  this  opening  is  also  shown  in  the  sec- 
tion, fig.  4. 

Fig.  7  is  a  plan  of  a  plate,  upon  the 
back  of  which  there  is  a  ring  which  fits 
into  the  opening  shown  in  fig.  6  just  men- 
tioned, so  as  to  form  a  joint  or  slide,  and 
the  outer  face  of  the  ring  works  against 
the  steam-chest  cover,  an  opening  L  be- 
ing made  through  the  cover  into  the  pipe 
S  X. 

Fig.  8  is  a  side  view  of  the  ring  or  pack- 
ing represented  in  fig.  7,  showing  the  slide 
which  fits  within  the  orifice  shown  in  fig. 
4,  so  as  to  make  the  telescope  or  slide 
joint  before  mentioned. 

I  have  not  shown  in  the  figures  already 
mentioned  any  steam  pipe  for  conveying 
steam  immediately  from  the  boiler  to  the 
cylinder  P,  but  I  prefer  to  furnish  that 
cylinder  with  such  a  pipe  and  a  stop  cock, 
so  that  if  it  should  become  desirable 
(more  particularly  at  the  time  of  starting 
the  engine)    to  work  that  cylinder  by 


means  of  steam  direct  from  the  boiler,  the 
steam  pipe  may  be  used  in  the  ordinary 
manner  for  that  purpose. 

The  fig.  1  shows  the  piston  o  of  the 
first  cylinder  O,  when  it  has  nearly  reach- 
ed the  bottom  of  a  downward  sti'oke,  or 
stroke  towards  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der, the  steam  from  the  boiler  ha\nng 
been  cut  off  at  half  stroke,  and  the  piston 
J),  of  the  second  cylinder  P  just  com- 
menced an  upward  stroke — being  pro- 
pelled from  the  bottom  of  its  cylinder  by 
steam  passing  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
piston  0,  in  the  cylinder  O,  through  the 
pipe  S  X,  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
P.  As  the  piston  o  of  the  cylinder  O  de- 
scends further  down  that  cylinder,  the 
valve /will  ascend,  and  the  upper  port,  a, 
of  the  same  cylinder  will  be  opened  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  admit  the  passage 
of  a  free  supply  of  steam  along  the  pipe 
S  X  to  the  cylinder  P.  The  further  as- 
cent of  the  valve/ will  close  tlie  opening 
L  in  the  pipe  S  X,  and  confine  the  steam 
which  lias  passed  through  that  opening 
in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  it  to  act  ex- 
pansively upon  the  bottom  of  the  piston 
■p,  and  propel  it  upwards. 

When  the  piston  o  has  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  its  downward  stroke,  or  nearly  so, 
the  valve  /  will  have  ascended  so  far  as 
to  admit  the  steam  remaining  above  the 
piston  in  the  cylinder  to  pass  through  the 
opening  M  and  pipe  U,  into  the  blast  pipe, 
or  chimney  W,  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  by 
dotted  lines  in  fig.  1.  The  steam  which 
has  passed  into  the  cylinder  P,  will  act 
expansively  and  propel  the  piston  p  up- 
wards, and  as  the  rod  of  that  piston  is 
connected  witli  a  crank  placed  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  crank  of  the  rod  of  the 
piston  0,  the  piston  p  will  move  upwards 
rapidly  during  a  space  of  time  in  which 
the  piston  o  has,  comparatively  speaking, 
very  little  motion.  And  when  that  piston 
has  arrived  at  the  top  of  its  upward 
sti-oke,  the  valve  9,  will  have  moved 
downwards  to  such  an  extent  as  to  open 
a  communication  by  means  of  the  con- 
cavity o  in  the  valve  Q,  with  the  exhaust- 
pipe  V,  leading  to  the  blast  pipe,  by 
means  of  which,  the  steam  which  has 
performed  its  ofllce  in  the  cylinder  P,  is 
ejected  into  the  blast  pipe  or  chimney. 
Immediately  after  the  piston  o  0  has  ar- 
rived at  the  bottom  of  its  downward 
stroke,  the  upward  motion  of  the  valve/, 
will  have  uncovered  the  port  0,  leading 
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from  the  steam-chest  Q,  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder  (),  by  means  of  which 
the  pi.ston  u  o  will  be  propelled  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  so  as  to 
make  an  uj)ward  stroke  of  the  piston,  and 
(steam  from  the  boiler  being  cut  off  at 
half  stroke)  by  the  time  that  the  piston 
o  0  has  proceeded  a  little  beyond  its  half 
stroke,  tlie  communication  through  the 
opening  L  will  be  again  opened,  and  a 
portion  of  the  steam  which  is  now  pro- 
pelling the  piston  o  o  will  escape  from  the 
lower  i)ort  of  the  cylinder  O,  pass  along 
the  pipe  S  X,  and  the  po.sition  of  the 
valve  q  having  now  been  altered,  so  as  to 
close  the  lower  port  of  tlie  cylinder  P, 
and  open  the  upper  port  of  it,  the  pis- 
ton p  p  will  be  propelled  towards  the 
bottom  of  that  cylinder.  The  motion  of 
the  valve  /  will  then  again  cause  the 
opening  L  to  be  closed,  and  at,  or  a  little 
before  the  completion  of  the  upward 
stroke  of  the  piston  on,  a  communication 
will  be  made  through  that  valve,  and  the 
opening  N,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  re- 
maining below  the  piston  o  o  to  pass 
along  the  pipe  T  into  the  blast  pipe  or 
chimney  ;  the  steam  confined  by  the  clos- 
ing of  the  opening  L  will  afterwards'  by 
its  expansive  force  cause  the  downward 
stroke  of  the  piston  p  p  to  be  completed 
in  like  manner  as  its  upward  stroke  was 
made,  and  the  upper  port  of  the  cylin- 
der P  being  then  opened  by  the  passing 
of  the  valve  q,  the  steam  contained  in 
that  cylinder  will  pass  through  the  upper 
port  r  of  that  cylinder,  and  through  the 
concavity  7  into  the  pipe  V,  and  the  blast 
pipe  in  like  manner  as  before  described. 

[An  engine  which  has  been  constructed 
on  this  plan,  and  been  some  time  at  work, 
has,  we  understand,  given  hitherto  gi-eat 
satisfaction — particularly  as  regards  the 
saving  of  fuel  effected  by  it,  which  is 
stated  to  be  something  quite  extraordi- 
nary.—Ed.  M.  M.] 


Glasgow's  improvements  in  machinery 

FOR  shearing,  shaping,  PUNCHING,  AND 

COMPRESSING  METALS.  Enrolled  July 
12</i,  1850.  Manchester,  Eng. 
The  contents  of  this  specification  re- 
late, first,  to  a  mode  of  operating  on  me- 
tals by  means  of  dies,  punches,  or  other 
tools,  actuated  by  the  force  of  steam 
transmitted  directly  through  the  piston 
and  piston  rod  of  a  steam  cylinder,  with- 


out the  intervention  of  shafts,  wheels, 
pullies,  or  other,  mechanical  agents,  usu- 
ally employed  in  conveying  and  distribu- 
ting such  power. 

Secondly — To  a  machine  for  forming 
screw-nuts,  by  cutting  and  shaping  the 
iron  and  punching  the  holes  at  one  ope- 
ration. 

The  improvements  of  the  patentee  un- 
der the  first  head,  are  exemplified  by  a 
drawing  and  description  of  a  machine,  in 
which  they  are  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
forming  rivet  or  bolt  heads  by  the  com- 
pressing action  of  a  die.  In  the  contriv- 
ances hitherto  adopted  for  this  purpose, 
the  power  has  been  transferred  from  the 
engine  by  the  ordinary  shafts,  drums,  and 
straps,  of  the  factory,  to  machines  adapt- 
ed to  maintain  and  regulate  the  action 
of  the  dies  and  cutters,  and  to  effect  the 
various  other  movements  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  by  means  of  suitable  com- 
binations of  levers,  cams,  and  wheel-work. 
Independently  of  the  loss  of  power  at- 
tendant on  the  application  of  such  ma- 
chinery, and  other  disadvantages,  it  is 
found  that  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
motions  of  such  machines,  consequent 
upon  the  forcible  impact  of  the  die  upon 
the  metal,  is  apt  to  cause  great  derange- 
ment of  the  working  parts,  to  break  the 
teeth  of  the  Avheels,  and  strain  the  ma^ 
chines  generally,  thus  causing  the  neces- 
sity of  frequent  repair,  and  much  conse- 
quent delay  and  expense.  To  obviate 
these  evils  is  the  object  of  the  first  part 
of  the  present  invention.  The  engraving 
represents,  partly  in  profile,  and  partly  in 
section,  the  patentee's  improved  machine 
for  making  rivets,  spikes,  or  bolts.  The 
process  whereby  this  is  effected  compri- 
ses four  movements  or  operations.  The 
first  is,  the  cutting  off  or  separating  a 
portion  of  the  rod  iron  of  the  precise 
length  required  for  the  rivet  or  bolt  pro- 
posed to  be  made.  The  second  is  the 
placing  of  the  iron  so  cut  off  in  the  pro- 
per situation  to  receive  the  action  of  the 
heading  die,  and  retaining  it  there  during 
such  action.  The  third  is  the  application 
of  the  heading  die  to  the  piece  of  iron, 
so  as  to  cause  the  formation  of  a  head 
thereon,  by  the  compression  of  the  metal 
under  the  die,  and  the  retiring  of  the  die 
so  soon  as  its  office  has  been  discharged. 
The  fourth  is  the  removal  of  the  piece 
of  iron  so  headed  from  the  receiving  die 
in  which  it  has  been  secured  and  sustain- 
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Fig.  1. 


ed  wliile  undergoing  the  compressing 
action  of  the  heading  die.  A,  A,  are 
fast  and  loose  pullies  to  receive  the  driv^- 
ing  strap,  and  are  keyed  on  the  same 
shaft  with  the  pinion,  not  shown  in  the 
engraving,  which  drives  the  spur-wheel, 
B'  ;  B,  is  a  shaft,  passing  lengthwise 
through  the  middle  of  the  machine,  car- 
rying the  spur-wheel,  B',  wliich  is  driven 
by  the  pinion  before  mentioned,  and  car- 
rying also  the  cams  or  tappets,  B^  and 
B^,  by  its  rotation  these  are  caused  to 
act  on  a  vertical  sliding  plate,  C,  and  a 
cranked  lever,  L,  respectively,  in  the 
manner  hereafter  explained.  C,  is  the 
upriglit  sliding  plate,  placed  transversely  ■ 
in  the  machine,  and  moving  in  perpendic- 
ular guides.  The  upper  part  of  tliis  sli- 
ding plate  contains  a  recess,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  receiving  die,  wliich  is  to 
liold  the  iron  while  operated  on  by  the 
heading  die.  The  receiving  die  is  a  plate, 
whose  tliickness  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  shaft  of  thff  bolt  or  rivet  to  be  man- 
ufiictared,  having  in  its  centre  a  circular 
perforation  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
shaft  of  the  proposed  bolt  or  rivet.  It 
fits  into  the  cavity  or  recess  formed  to  re- 
ceive it  in  the  sHding  plate,  C.  In  the 
inner  circumferential  face  of  this  ca\1ty, 
a  groove  is  sunk,  which  passes  quite 
round  it,  and  communicates  by  a  perpen- 
dicular aperture  with  the  cup  or  funnel, 
C^,  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  sliding 
plate,  C.  There  is  also  a  communica- 
tion between  the  highest  part  of  this 
Groove  and  the  front  side  of  the  sliding 


plate,  by  a  horizontal  aperture.  The  ol>- 
ject  of  this  arrangement  is  to  prevent 
the  die  from  becoming  too  mucli  heated, 
by  the  continuous  application  of  a  stream 
of  cold  water,  admitted  from  the  cup  or 
funnel,  C^  Tlie  water  is  brought  from 
any  convenient  reservoir,  and  conveyed 
by  a  pipe  in  a  regulated  stream  to  the 
funnel,  C',  through  which  it  descends  into 
the  groove  before  mentioned,  and  filling 
this  completely  surrounds  the  die.  The 
groove  being  full,  the  water  overflows  by 
the  horizontal  passage,  and  is  distributed 
over  the  outward  face  of  the  die,  thus 
maintaining  a  constant  check  against  the 
heating  of  the  die  by  the  contact  of  the 
iron.  An  alternating  vertical  motion  is 
communicated  to  the  sliding  plate,  C,  by 
the  cam  or  tappet,  B^,  the  form  of  whicli 
is  such  that  the  sliding  plate  will  pause 
or  dwell  at  each  of  the  extreme  points 
of  its  range  during  an  interval  equal  to 
about  one-sixth  of  a  revolution  of  the 
shaft,  B.  On  the  top  of  tlie  framing,  be- 
hind the  sliding  plate,  C,  a  cradle  or  block, 
d,  is  secured  and  adjusted  by  bolts.  It 
is  traversed  lengthwise  by  a  guiding 
groove,  through  wliich  the  heated  iron  is 
conducted  to  the  cutting  apparatus,  which 
consists  of  a  cutter,  d^,  placed  in  front  of 
the  cradle,  d,  and  firmly  fixed  thereto  by 
bolts  or  screws.  The  cutter  consists  of 
a  steel  plate  having  an  aperture,  whose 
lower  edge  is  bevelled  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  sliding  plate,  C,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent upwards  a  cutting  edge  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  re- 
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ceiving  die  fixed  in  the  slidbg  plate.  The 
axis  of  the  guiding  groove  coincides  with 
the  centre  of  the  receiving  die,  when  the 
sliding  plate  is  in  its  highest  position,  so 
that  a  rod  of  iron  passed  down  the  guid- 
ing groove,  will  be  conducted  through 
the  hole  in  the  cutter,  and  also  through 
that  in  the  receiving  die.  To  prevent  the 
further  advance  of  the  rod,  when  it  has 
passed  so  far,  that  the  part  of  it  project- 
ing beyond  tlie  receiving  die  will  afford 
sufficient  metal  fur  forming  the  head  of 
the  rivet  or  bolt,  a  stop  or  rest,  e,  is  placed 
immediately  before  the  receiving  die,  sup- 
ported by  an  arm,  whose  position  is  ca- 
pable of  adjustment  by  set  screws.  The 
distance  of  this  stop  from  the  cutter  de- 
termines the  length  of  the  piece  of  iron  to 
be  cut  off  for  forming  the  pro])osed  bolt 
or  rivet.  The  heated  iron  being  intro- 
duced into  the  recess  of  the  receiving  die 
is  brought,  by  the  downward  motion  of 
the  sliding  plate,  into  forcible  contact 
with  the  edge  of  the  cutter,  d^,  and  a 
portion  of  it  sheared  oft',  which  remains 
in  the  recess  of  the  receiving  die,  and  is 
lowered  by  it  to  the  place  where  it  is  to 
undergo  the  compressing  action  of  the 
heading  die.  During  the  latter  operation, 
it  is  prevented  from  being  forced  out  of 
the  receiving  die  by  the  sliding  punch  or 
jingler,  I,  the  end  of  which  closes  the 
circular  hole  or  recess  in  the  receiving 
die  which  carries  the  iron.  This  sliding 
punch  or  jingler,  and  the  mode  of  its  op- 
eration, will  be  more  particularly  adverted 
to  hereafter.  G,  is  a  steam  cylinder,  pro- 
vided with  stuffing-boxes,  G',G',  through 
which  the  rods,  H',  H',  of  the  piston 
work.  The  cylinder,  G,  has  a  steam- 
chest,  K  (not  seen  in  the  drawing),  with- 
in which  is  a  slide  or  other  valve,  for  ad- 
mitting steam  to  each  side  of  the  piston 
alternately.  The  movements  of  the  valve 
are  controlled  by  a  bell  crank  lever  arm, 
or  handle,  k,  the  opposite  arm  of  which 
lever  is  connected  by  links  with  the  valve 
rod.  There  is  n  steam  pipe,  not  seen  in  the 
drawing,  which  conveys  steam  to  the  steam 
chest ;  and  also  a  waste  or  exhaust  pipe, 
K'.  The  extremity  of  one  of  the  piston 
rods  is  provided  with  a  die,  o,  fitting  into 
a  socket,  suitable  to  form  the  head  of 
the  bolt  or  rivet  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture. Tiie  axis  of  the  piston  rod,  and 
the  centre  of  this  heading  die,  coincide 
with  the  axis  of  tlie  sliding  punch  or  jin- 
gler, /,  and  with  the  centre  of  the  receiv- 


ing  die,  when  the  sliding  plate  is  in  its 
lowest  situation,  so  that  on  .steam  being 
admitted  behind  the  piston,  the  heading 
die,  r),  advances  and  the  compressing  move- 
ment takes  place.  The  piece  of  iron  in 
the  receiving  die  being  prevented  from 
retiring,  by  the  end  of  the  jingler,  I,  which 
closes  the  cavity  of  the  die,  is  compress- 
ed endwise,  and  the  portion  of  it  which 
projects  beyond  the  face  of  the  receiving 
die,  spreads  under  the  pressure,  and  forms 
the  head,  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
heading  die.  The  valve  being  now  re- 
versed by  the  handle,  k,  steam  is  admit- 
ted on  the  opposite  side  of  the  piston, 
and  the  heading  die  withdrawn,  leaving 
the  finished  bolt  or  rivet  in  tlie  recess  of 
the  receiving  die,  from  which  it  has  to  be 
dislodged  by  the  movement  next  to  be 
described.  The  cam  or  tappet,  B'"*,  on 
the  shaft,  B,  actuates  the  horizontal  arm 
of  the  elbow  lever,  L,  which  vibrates  on 
its  fulcrum  at  L'.  The  extremity  of  the 
vertical  arm  of  this  lever  is  connected 
with  the  sliding  punch  or  jingler,  /,  by 
links.  The  jingler  moves  in  a  guiding 
tube  in  the  cradle  or  block,  secured  and 
adjustable  by  bolts  to  the  framing.  The 
tappet,  B^,  occupies  such  a  position  on 
the  shaft,  B,  relatively  to  the  cam  or  tap- 
pet, B*,  which  regulates  the  motions  of  the 
sliding  plate,  C,  that  during  the  time  that 
the  process  of  compressing  the  iron  by 
the  heading  die  is  going  forward,  the  lever, 
L,  maintains  the  position  shown  in  the 
drawing,  and  the  jingler,  Z,  closing  the  re- 
cess in  the  receiving  die,  bears  the  pres- 
sure of  the  rivet  or  bolt  end,  until  the 
head  is  complete.  But  just  before  the 
sliding  plate,  C,  ceases  to  be  stationary 
in  its  lowest  position,  the  tappet,  B',  de- 
presses the  horizontal  arm  of  the  lever, 
L,  thereby  causing  the  vertical  arm  to 
assume  the  position  shown  in  the  dotted 
lines,  and  forcing  forwa^  the  jingler, 
which  enters  the  hole  or  recess  in  the  re- 
ceiving die,  and  ejects  the  finished  bolt 
or  rivet  therefrom.  The  continued  rota- 
tion of  the  shaft,  B,  then  causes  the  tap- 
pet, B',  to  raise  the  sliding  plate,  C,  to 
its  first  position,  in  readiness  to  repeat 
the  process.  The  mode  of  using  the 
machine  is  as  follows : — The  main  shaft, 
B,  being  put  in  action  by  connection  with 
some  prime  mover,  the  operator  introdu- 
ces the  heated  end  of  the  rod  of  iron 
from  which  the  bolt  or  rivet  is  to  be  cut 
into  the  guiding  groove  in  the  cradle,  J. 
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The  sliding  plate,  C,  having  arrived  at  its 
highest  position,  the  rod  is  pushed  for- 
v^rard  until  its  progress  is  arrested  by  the 
stop  or  rest,  e.  The  tappet,  B**,  continu- 
ing its  revolution,  now  causes  the  sliding 
plate,  C,  to  move  downward.  In  its  de- 
scent, it  presses  the  rod  forcibly  down- 
wards upon  the  edge  of  the  cutter,  d^, 
and  thereby  cuts  oft'  a  portion  of  the  rod 
of  the  requisite  length,  the  distance  of 
the  stop,  e,  from  the  cutter,  c?^,  being  reg- 
ulated according  to  the  length  of  iron 
required  for  making  the  bolt  or  rivet. 
This  done,  the  operator  returns  the  rod 
to  the  furnace,  to  be  ready  for  the  next 
operation,  and  the  sliding  plate,  C,  hav- 
ing reached  its  lowest  position,  brings  the 
receiving  die  carrying  the  piece  of  iron 
exactly  opposite  to  the  heading  die,  o,  on 
the  extremity  of  the  piston  rod.  While 
the  sliding  plate,  C,  remains  stationary 
in  this  position,  owing  to  the  dwell  in  the 
tappet,  B^,  the  after  steam-port  is  opened 
by  means  of  the  handle,  k,  and  steam  ad- 
mitted behind  the  piston,  by  which  the 
heading  die,  o,  is  driven  forcibly  against 
the  portion  of  the  rod  projecting  beyond 
the  tace  of  the  receiving  die,  and  by  the 
pressure  exerted  on  it,  causes  it  to  spread 
within  the  cavity  of  the  heading  die,  and 
thus  form  the  head  of  the  rivet  or  bolt. 
The  piece  of  iron  is  retained  in  the  receiv- 
ing die  during  this  operation  by  the  end 
of  the  jingler,  I,  which  sustains  the  pres- 
sure exerted  endwise  on  the  iron,  and 
prevents  it  from  being  driven  out  of  the 
die.  The  valve  being  now  reversed, . 
steam  is  admitted  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  piston,  and  the  heading  die  withdrawn, 
while  the  shaft,  B,  continuing  to  revolve 
brings  the  tappet,  B^,  to  bear  upon  the 
horizontal  arm  of  the  elbow  lever,  L,  and 
by  depressing  it,  causes  the  jingler,  I, 
to  discharge  the  rivet  or  bolt  from  the 
recess  in  the  receiving  die.  The  tappet, 
B,  then  comes  again  into  action,  and 
raises  the  sliding  plate,  C,  to  its  first  po- 
sition, ready  to  recommence  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  by  the  applica- 
tion of  suitable  cutting  or  stamping  tools 
or  dies,  and  by  varying  the  construction 
and  form  of  the  parts  wherein  the  com- 
pression takes  place,  the  above  machine 
may  be  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  op- 
erations where  compression  or  the  forci- 
ble application  of  cutting,  punching,  or 
stamping  instruments  is  required.  A  va- 
riety of  these  applications  are  indicated 


by  the  patentee,  as  well  as  some  modifi- 
cations involving  variations  in  other  parts 
of  the  machine.  By  one  of  these  he 
proposes  to  etfect  the  periodical  opening 
and  closing  of  the  steam  valve  by  means 
of  eccentrics  or  tappets,  deriving  motion 
from  the  shaft,  B,  and  by  another,  to 
leave  open  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
place  the  steam  chest  in  communication 
with  the  condenser,  so  as  to  impel  the 
piston  by  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  machine  which  constitutes  the 
second  part  of  this  invention,  is  for  ef- 
fecting the  shaping  and  punching  of  iron, 
for  the  formation  of  screw-nuts  in  an 
improved  and  economical  manner.  A 
treble-armed  lever  shaped  thus  j.,  vibrates 
on  a  fulcrum,  supported  by  pillars  over 
a  bench  or  anvil  block.  The  vertical  arm 
of  this  lever  is  of  considerable  length 
compared  with  the  others,  which  extend 
horizontally  from  the  fulcrum  on  each 
side.  The  extremity  of  this  vertical  arm 
is  connected  with  any  prime  mover,  which 

Fiff.  2. 


imparts  to  it  an  oscillating  or  vibratory 
motion  from  side  to  side,  tluis  alternately 
raising  and  depressing  the  short  horizon- 
tal arms.  To  the  extremity  of  each  of 
the  latter  is  attached  a  vertical  rod,  which 
moves  up  and  down  in  guides,  being  alter- 
nately raised  and  lowered  by  the  motion 
of  the  short  arm  of  the  lever,  to  which  it 
is  attached.  The  lower  end  of  this  rod 
carries  the  shearing  and  punching  appara- 
tus, the  arrangement  of  which  will  be 
more  easily  understood  by  reference  to 
fig.  2 ;  /,  represents  tlic  lower  end  of  the 
rod ;  this  is  enlarged  into  a  block  contain- 
ing a  socket  for  the  reception  of  the  shank 
of  the  punch,  I,  which  is  retained  therein 
by  the  set-screw,  Z'  ;  m,  is  a  box,  for  carry- 
ing the  cutter,  fitting  on  the  block,  and 
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secured  thereto  by  bolts,  wliieh  pass 
tlirough  slots,  ?«',  7h',  by  means  ofwiiich 
the  position  of  the  box  on  the  block  may 
be  varied  so  as  to  regulate  the  distance 
of  the  cutter,  n,  from  the  punch,  I.  The 
box,  7/1,  also  has  a  socket,  in  which  the 
sliank  of  the  cutter,  ?«,  fits,  and  is  secured 
by  tlie  set-screw,  ?j'  ;  q,  is  a  bottom  plate, 
secured  to  the  bench  or  anvil  block ;  j), 
is  a  cover,  inclosing  the  guiding  channel 
tlirough  which  tlie  iron  is  to  be  passed, 
and  both  it  and  the  bottom  plate,  q,  have 
holes  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  the 
punch,  I ;  the  cover,  p,  and  bottom  plate, 
(/,  terminate  in  a  face,  wliicli  nearly  coin- 
cides with  the  patli  of  the  cutter,  n ;  r, 
is  a  stop  piece,  fixed  in  any  convenient 
manner  to  the  framing,  and  so  adjusted 
that  its  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
cutter,  n,  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
nut  to  be  made.  The  machine  works  as 
follows: — The  rod,/,  derives  a  slow  ris- 
ing and  falling  motion  from  tlie  recipro- 
cating lever  witii  wliich  it  is  connected, 
and  carries  with  it  the  punch  and  cutter, 
n  and  /,  as  before  explained.  Tiie  ma- 
chine being  thvis  in  action,  the  workman 
takes  a  bar  of  flat  iron  of  the  proper 
section,  which  has  been  previously  heated 
in  an  adjoining  furnace,  and  inserts  its 
heated  end  into  the  channel,  o',  pushing 
it  along  the  same  until  its  progress  is  ar- 
rested by  the  stop,  r.  The  rod,  /,  then 
descends,  severing  a  portion  of  the  rod 
by  the  cutter,  n,  and  punching  a  hole  in 
the  end  of  the  remaining  portion  of  it,  by 
the  punch,  I.  When  the  rod,/,  rises,  the 
iron  is  again  advanced,  until  it  encounters 
the  stop,  r.  The  rod,  /,  again  descends, 
repeating  the  shearing  and  punching  op- 
eration, as  before,  and  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  piece  cut  off  by  this  last  descent 
of  tlie  rod  will  have  a  hole  through  its 
middle,  while  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  iron  will  have  had  another  hole  pierc- 
ed in  its  extremity,  which  is  to  form  the 
next  nut.  The  piece  of  iron  or  nut  sep- 
arated by  the  cutter  falls  down  between 
the  bottom  plate,  r/,  and  the  rest  or  stop, 
r,  and  is  removed  by  an  attendant,  to  be 
completed  by  tapping,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  heated  bar  of  iron  is  again  ad- 
vanced, and  the  operation  repeated,  and 
another  piece  of  iron,  suitably  perforated, 
is  cut  ofl".  In  this  manner,  the  process 
is  continued,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  distance  between  the  stop,  r,  and  the 
cutter,  n,  being  made  equal  to  the  diam- 


eter  of  the  bar  from  whicli  the  nuts  are 
cut,  the  nuts  will  be  square ;  the  cutter, 
n,  being  adjusted  so  that  its  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  punch,  I,  is  equal  to  half 
the  diameter  of  the  bar  of  iron,  the  holes 
will  be  pierced  in  the  middle  of  the  nuts. 
By  altering  the  form  of  the  cutter,  six-sid- 
ed or  other  nuts  may  be  produced.  In  prac- 
tice, several  of  the  above  described  appara- 
tus are  ranged  side  by  side,  having  tlie  up- 
per extremities  of  their  vertical  levers  con- 
nected to  the  same  prime  mover,  as  to  com- 
bine a  number  of  them  into  one  machine. 

The  patentee  states  that  he  does  not 
claim  any  of  the  well  known  parts  whereof 
the  machines  described  are  composed,  but 
only  the  particular  combination  and  ar- 
rangement thereof  described,  and  claims : 

Firstly — The  mode  indicated  of  ap- 
plying the  expansive  force  or  pressure  of 
steam,  air,  or  other  elastic  fluid,  to  actu- 
ate suitable  tools,  machinery,  and  appa- 
ratus for  shearing,  shaping,  punching, 
and  compressing  metals,  by  means  of 
the  direct  action  thereon  of  a  piston  rod 
and  piston,  moving  within  a  cylinder, 
under  the  influence  of  said  steam,  air,  or 
other  elastic  fluid. 

Secondly — The  general  mechanical  ar- 
rangements of  the  machinery  herein  de- 
scribed, and  of  all  modifications  thereof, 
under  whatever  varieties  of  form,  or 
mode  of  application,  so  long  as  the  es- 
sential and  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  invention  be  retained. — Patent  Jour. 
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We  present  a  few  of  the  details  of 
the  coiistruction  of  this  building  from 
the  Drawings  exhibited  at  a  Meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi, 
at  which  Mr.  Paxton  read  to  the  Mem- 
bers a  paper  descriptive  of  his  design, 
with  its  history  as  gradually  developed  in 
liis  own  mind,  after  the  many  years'  ex- 
perience he  has  had  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  of  a  similar  nature,  though  on  a 
very  minute  scale  as  compared  with  this 
giant  superstructure :  this  fact,  that  the 
design  of  the  construction  is  the  result  of 
years  of  study  and  experience, — and  not, 
as  is  imagined  by  those  who  hear  Mr.  Pax- 
ton's  name  mentioned  for  the  first  time, 
some  sudden  flight  of  theoretical  genius, 
— must  tend  greatly  to  satisfy  the  public 
mind  upon  the  question  of  its  stability  ; 
a  question,  which  the  extremely  light  ap- 
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pearance  of  its  construction,  when  com- 
pared with  its  vast  extent,  is  liable  to 
suggest  to  all  of  us. 

The  first  remarkable  character  that  is 
observed  in  examining  the  building  is  the 
uniformity  existing  through  all  the  parts 
of  the  construction,  so  that  the  whole  is 
made  to  consist  of  a  repetition  of  the  same 
detail  over  and  over  again.  If  we  exam- 
ine a  plan,  we  shall  observe  a  centre  aisle, 
72  feet  in  width,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building ;  on  either  side  oc- 
cur aisles  24  feet  wide,  then  next  48  feet, 
next  again  24  feet,  then  48  feet,  and  out- 
side of  all  24  feet;  total  width  being  408 
feet.  The  pillars  supporting  the  roofs 
over  the  several  aisles  are  all  exactly 
similar ;  they  are  surmounted  by  girders, 
over  the  24  and  48  feet  spans,  3  feet  in 
depth ;  the  additional  strength  for  the 
wider  span  being  obtained  by  the  girders 
being  of  wrought  iron,  while  the  others 
are  of  cast  metal.  We  subjoin  a  sketch  of 
the  cast  girder,  sJiowing  the  metliod  of 
attachment  to  the  pillar.  Tlie  72-feet 
girder  is  of  wrouglit  iron,  9  feet  6  inches 
in  depth,  divided  by  Queen-posts,  and 
double  diagonal  trussing,  or  lattice-work ; 
this  has  a  camber  of  9|  inches. 


The  ends  of  the  girders  rest  upon 
troughs  laid  along  the  top  of  the  trans- 
verse girders :  these  troughs  convey  the 
water  to  the  columns,  down  which  it  falls, 
and  is  carried  off  by  pipes  laid  below  the 
flooring.  This  arrangement  prevents  anv 
liability  of  the  roof  being  flooded,  as  the 
extreme  distance  that  any  portion  of 
water  has  to  be  conveyed  by  the  troughs 
is  24  feet ;  and  to  each  superficial  area 
of  24  feet  square  the  column  forms  a 
pipe  to  carry  oS"  the  water. 

The  Paxton  girders  are  placed  8  feet 
apart,  so  that  each  cast-iron  girder  sup- 
ports two  of  them,  and  the  wrought-iron 
girder  four. 

In  the  accompanying  sketch  of  the 
cast-iron  girders.  Fig.  1  is  a  plan  and  Fig. 
2  an  elevation :  the  top  of  the  column  is 
given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
mode  of  attaching  the  girders.  To  all 
tjie  columns,  except  those  at  the  very  out- 
side, 4  ends  of  girders  have  to  be  attach- 
ed, for  which  4  upper  and  4  under  lugs 
are  cast  on  the  top  of  the  column.  These 
lugs  have  projections  on  their  interior  sur- 
faces, between  which  and  corresponding 
projections  on  the  upper  and  under  sur- 
faces of  the  beam,  there  is  space  sufficient 


for  a  key,  and  by  it  the  girder  is  made  a 
fixture  to  the  column  in  direction  of  its 
length.  In  order  to  fix  it  transversely 
there  is  a  projection  and  recess  on  the 
under  side  on  the  girder  and  lug,  and  a 
key  is  driven  in  on  the  upper  side,  longi- 
tudinal recesses  being  made  to  receive  it 
in  the  lug  and  girder.  In  fixing  the  gir- 
der it  is  lifted  to  the  height  of  the  lugs, 
then  slid  into  its  position  sideways,  and 
the  keys  driven  into  tlielr  places. 

The  wrought-iron  gh'ders  are  on  the 
trussed  principle,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  of  the  same  depth  as  the  cast- 


iron  ones.  The  upper  web  consists  of 
two  pieces  of  light  angle  iron,  about  5  x 
3  inches ;  the  lower  web  of  two  pieces  of 
flat  iron  |  thick  and  five  inches  deep. 
The  vertical  stretching  pieces  occur  every 
8  feet,  and  are  of  double  T  iron  :  and 
diagonal  straining  pieces,  5  inches  by  i, 
are  fixed  in  the  8  feet  spaces,  and  rivet- 
ed between  the  two  angle  irons  of  the  up- 
per web  and  the  flat  bars  of  the  lower  web. 
The  ridge  and  furrow  form  of  the  cov- 
ering is  the  great  novel  feature  in  the 
building,  and  Mr.  Paxton  has  devoted 
much  attention  and  trouble  to  bring  it  to 
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its  present  complete  style.  The  span  (or 
width  between  the  Paxton  girders)  is  8 
feet,  and  the  pitch  such  as  to  make  the 
inclination  of  the  glass  2^  to  1.  The 
panes  of  glass  are  50  x  10 ;  so  that  be- 
tween the  top  of  tile  ridge  and  bottom  of 
the  furrows  is  one  piece  of  glass,  and 
thereby  all  unsightly  joints  are  dispensed 
with.     The  glass  weighs  16  oz.  per  foot. 

For  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole 
building  rests,  a  hole  is  sunk  in  the  ground 
under  each  column,  three  feet  deep,  and 
about  the  same  across  each  way  :  this  is 
filled  with  concrete  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  surface ;  the  end  of  the  column  has 
a  foot  cast  on  it  18  inches  long  by  12 
broad :  this  rests  on  the  surface  of  the 
concrete,  and  it  is  considered  unnecessary 
to  have  any  thing  to  prevent  the  column 
being  shifted  on  its  base  horizontally,  the 
weight  upon  it  being  considered  sufticient 
to  prevent  such  an  accident. 

The  roof  of  tlie  exhibition  building  is 
glazed  with  English  sheet  glass,  the  rafters 
being  continued  in  uninterrupted  lines  the 
whole  length  of  the  building.  The  tran- 
sept portion,  although  covered  by  a  semi- 
circular roof,  is  likewise  on  the  angular 
principle.  All  the  roof  and  upright  sashes 
being  made  by  machinery,  are  put  to- 
gether with  great  rapidity,  for,  being  fit- 
ted and  finished  before  they  are  brought 


Fig.  8. 
Transverse  View  of  Ridge-and-Furrow  Skylight. 


to  the  place,  little  more  is  required  tlian 
to  fix  the  finished  materials  in  the  posi- 
tions intended  for  them.  The  length  of 
sashbar  is  stated  by  Mr.  Paxton  at  205 
miles.  The  quantity  of  glass  is  about 
900,000  feet,  weighing  400  tons. 

On  each  of  the  longitudinal  wrought- 
iron  framed  girders  is  laid  a  gutter,  and 
upon  and  communicating  with  this,  four 
transverse  gutters  and  plates,  on  which 
are  laid  the  sashbars  of  the  four  ridge- 
and-furrow  roofs  and  glazing.  The  water 
falling  on  the  glass  is  carried  to  the  trans- 
verse gutters  in  the  furrows,  thence  to  the 
longitudinal  gutters  on  the  girders,  and 
so  down  the  hollow  columns  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  bases,  whence  it  is  carried  off 
by  6-inch  cast-iron  water  pipes. 

The  glass  made  use  of  is  English  crown, 
50  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  jV 
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Fig.  9. — Lower  portion  of  Exterior. 


Fig.  10. — Upper  portion  of  Exterior. 


inch  thick,  running  from  the  ridge-piece 
to  the  gutter-plate.  The  object  of  this 
length  is  to  do  away  with  overlaps. 

The  transverse  trussed  gutter-plates  or 
troughs  are  cut  out  of  solid  fir-scantling 
by  machinery  before  they  are  brought  on 
to  the  building.  These  transverse  gutter- 
plates  are  trussed  with  wrought-iron  rods, 
bent  in  the  form  shown,  which  can  be 
screwed  up  or  slackened  by  nuts  at  the  ■ 
end. 

Fig.  3  is  half  length  of  the  transverse 
gutter-plate  A,  the  whole  length  being  24 
feet,  width  5  inches,  and  depth  6  inches. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  gutter-plate  is 
seen  the  tension  rod,  c,  1  inch  in  diameter, 
secured  by  a  nut  and  screw-plate  at  a,  and 
passing  through  the  eye  of  the  queen 
bolts,  h.  The  but-ends  of  the  gutter- 
plates,  as  shown  in  fig.  4,  are  likewise 
brought  together,  and  fixed  in  a  cast-iron 
shoe,  with  an  aperture  to  carry  the  water 
down  into  a  square  trough. 

Figs.  5,  6,  and  7,  are  enlarged  views 
of  the  gutter-plate.  Fig.  4  is  a  side 
view,  showing  the  ends  of  the  tension 
rods,  with  the  nut  and  screw,  and  cast- 
iron  plate  fixed  to  the  underside  of  the 
gutter-plate,  of  which  fig.  6  is  a  view  of 
the  underside,  and  fig.  7  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  gutter,  showing  the  end  of  the 


tension  rod,  and  how  the  plate  is  fastened 
to  the  timber. 

Fig.  5  is  another  transverse  section  of 
the  gutter  at  y,  r,  and  also  of  the  skylight, 
showing  the  wooden  bar  of  the  skylight 
and  the  ridge.  The  ridge  is  worked  by 
machinery  out  of  solid  deal  3  inches 
square,  and  the  butting-joints  have  i-inch 
dowel  3  inches  long.  The  ordinary  sky- 
light-bars are  \\  inch  deep  by  1  inch  wide, . 
shown  in  the  small  section,  with  a  j^-inch 
groove  on  each  side  to  receive  the  glass. 
The  other  small  section  shows  the  form 
of  other  intermediate  skylight  bars  called 
string-bars,  which  are  2^  inches  wide  by 
1^  inch  deep.  It  will  be  perceived  by 
the  section,  that  the  skylight-bars  frame 
into  the  ridge,  and  are  notched  on  to  the 
trough  gutter,  being  secured  at  the  top 
and  bottom  by  3-iuch  nails.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  off"  any  condensation  form- 
ing witliin  the  building  which  may  run 
down  the  glass,  a  groove  is  provided 
worked  on  each  side  of  the  gutters. 

The  skylights  are  8  feet  span,  and  have 
an  incline  of  24  to  1. 

Fig.  8  is  a  transverse  view  of  one  of  the 
ridge-and-furrow  skylights. 

Figs.  9  and  10,  elevations  of  the  exterior, 
showing  the  two  stories,  the  lower  being 
closed  with  boarding,  and  the  upper  glaz- 
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ed.  The  base,  to  the  height  of  4  feet,  is 
fitted  witli  lufFer  boarding,  with  the  view 
to  ventilation. 

If  the  several  details  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  discovered  there  are 
several  contrivances  to  save  labor  and  fa- 
cilitate fixing.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
observe,  that  in  matters  so  common  and 
so  commonplace,  there  was  yet  room  for 
the  exercise  of  research  and  ingenuity. 


THE    BRIDGE    FAILURE    AT   THE    SOUTH- 
EASTERN STATION,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Experience  is  only  true  and  valuable 
so  far  as  it  is  on  an  extended  basis,  for 
though  called  so,  that  is  not  experience 
Avhich  is  merely  local  and  partial.  We  are 
not  always  called  upon  to  reproduce  the 
same  model  or  work  on  the  same  lines ; 
but  our  practice  is  chiefly  in  the  extension 
or  particular  application  of  existing  ex- 
amples. It  therefore  becomes  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  we  should  have 
as  wide  a  collection  of  fjicts  as  possible, 
so  as  to  enable  us  more  safely  to  calcu- 
late the  result  of  any  new  direction,  new 
application,  or  further  extension  ;  so,  in- 
deed, as  to  secure  us  from  experimenting 
too  t;)r.  We  want,  therefore,  not  only 
examples  of  success,  but  of  failure ;  we 
want  especially  to  know  where  any  prin- 
ciple has  been  strained  too  much,  that 
Ave  may  avoid  such  extreme,  and  where 
any  detail  has  proved  defective,  so  that 
we  may  apply  the  proper  remedy.  It  has 
therefore  always  been  considered,  by  our 
best  authorities,  as  most  expedient  to  re- 
cord failures.  Tims  Smeaton  prcfiices 
the  history  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse. 
We  have  therefore  felt  it  highly  desirable 
to  report,  as  accurately  as  it  is  possible, 
a  few  particulars  as  to  the  ftiilure  of  the 
Bridge  over  Joiner-street,  at  the  carriage 
entrance  to  the  South-Easteru  Railway 
Oinces  of  the  Loudon  Bridge  Station, 
which  took  place  on  the  19lli  October 
last. 

The  bridge  is  of  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion, and  consists  of  six  compound  gir- 
ders of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  patented  by 
Captain  Warren.  The  annexed  engrav- 
ing, fig.  1,  shows  part  of  one  of  the  gir- 
ders, rather  more  than  half  of  the  length ; 
and  fig.  2,  a  transverse  section  of  the 
roadway  and  two  of  the  girders.  There 
are  in  all  six  girders,  placed  11  ft.  6  in. 
apart.     The  girder  that  broke  is  41  ft.  6 


in.  long,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  triplet 

cast-iron  triangles,  with  a  connecting-rib 
along  the  top  and  bolted  at  the  joints, 
but  there  is  no  connecting-rib  along  the 
bottom  of  the  girder;  instead  of  whicii. 
they  are  held  together  by  a  horizontal  tie, 
consisting  in  width  of  four  wrought-iron 
bars,  6  inches  deep  by  li  inch  thick  and 
13  feet  in  length,  coupled  together  by  4^ 
inch  bolts  passing  through  a  boss  cast  on 
the  triangular  stays,  and  also  bolted  to 
the  intermediate  triangles. 

The  cast-iron  triangles  are  4  feet  deep, 
with  a  rib  cast  on  the  top  6  inches  deep, 
making  the  whole  height  of  the  girder  4 
ft.  6  in.,  and  the  length  of  the  triplets  1.3 
feet ;  the  section  of  the  cast-iron  is  T- 
shaped,  5|  inches  wide  on  the  back,  and 
the  depth  the  same ;  the  thickness  of  me- 
tal 2  inches. 

On  the  top  of  the  girders  are  laid  cast- 
iron  plates,  11  ft.  6  in.  long,  with  ribs 
bearing  at  each  end  on  the  girders ;  on 
these  plates  rest  the  materials  which  form 
the  road,  as  showTi  in  fig.  2.  It  must  be 
observed,  that  the  horizontal  tie-bars  are 
not  intended  to  act  as  suspension  bars  ; 
they  are  merely  connected  at  the  abut- 
ment piers  to  the  ends  of  the  cast-iron 
triangles.  The  point  at  which  the 
bridge  failed  is  marked  with  the  letter/, 
where  one  of  the  cast-iron  stays  broke 
asunder,  and  also  the  top  rib,  as  shown 
in  fig.  3,  which  is  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
triangle  which  fiiiled.  It  was  only  5  feet 
from  the  abutment.  Shown  at  F,  fig.  1, 
and/,/,/,  fig.  3. 

Various  statements  have  been  made  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  failure.  It  was  stated 
that  the  accident  was  caused  by  the  gir- 
der being  loaded  with  a  large  stack  of 
bricks;  but  tliis  is  doubted,  as  the  stack 
was  at  the  opposite  end. 

The  stack  of  bricks  bearing  on  the  gir- 
der was  11  feet  square  and  5  ft.  6  in.  high, 
equal  to  666  cubic  feet,  wliich  will  give, 
at  72  feet  to  the  thousand,  between  nine 
and  ten  thousand  bricks,  or  a  weight  of 
about  22  tons.  Another  statement  is, 
tliat  the  failure  was  caused  by  two  carts 
which  were  on  the  bridge  at  tlie  time ; 
one  of  them,  loaded  with  bricks,it  is  sup- 
posed passed  over  some  obstacle,  and 
caused  the  wheel  to  descend  suddenly 
with  great  force.  Whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  if  the 
bridge  had  been  properly  constructed, 
with  a  cast-iron  girder  41  ft.  6  in.  long. 
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Fig.  1 


and  of  the  great  depth  of  4  ft.  6  in.,  it 
ought  not  to  have  broken  do\\Ti  with  any 
such  force.  For  ourselves,  we  are  decid- 
edly averse  to  these  compound  girders  of 
wrought  and  cast  iron.  The  contraction 
and  expansion  are  unequal ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  strain  must  be  constantly 


var}dng,  while  the  slightest  deflection  of 
the  wrought-iron  must  cause  the  cast-iron 
to  snap  asunder. 

The  broken  rib  having  been  made  good, 
the  bridge  has  been  tested  with  a  consid- 
erable weight,  but  with  what  success  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
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A  most  important  fact  is  recorded  in 
connection  with  the  proffi'ess  of  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  Railway  Bridoe  over 
the  Shannon,  in  the  sinking  of  cylinders 
of  10  feet  in  diameter  for  the  founda- 
tions. This  has  been  done  with  Potts's 
pneumatic  process  by  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Henderson,  the  contractors,  who  have 
likewise,  we  believe,  the  working  of  the 
patent. 

This  bridge  is,  we  understand,  of  iron, 
and  of  large  dimensions,  and  is  supports 
ed  entirely  on  cast-iron  cylinders,  of  the 
diameter  mentioned.  The  cylinders  near 
the  shore  have  been  put  down  by  exca- 
vating and  the  application  of  weight; 
but  those  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  by 
Potts's  process.  We  need  scarcely  in- 
form our  readers,  that  in  this  simple  pro- 
cess, an  air-pump  is  employed,  which  be- 
ing connected  with  the  head  of  the  hol- 
low pile,  the  air  is  exhausted,  and  a 
stream  of  water,  sand,  shingle,  and  gra- 
vel, rushing  up  from  below,  the  pile  sinks 
gradually  into  the  displacement  made  to 
any  required  depth.  It  is  therefore  a 
kind  of  sub-aquatic  excavation,  the  low- 
er end  of  the  hollow  pile  being  converted 
into  a  kind  of  scoop,  worked  by  the  air- 
pump  on  the  platform  above.  The  ex- 
haustion employed  was  26  inches  of 
mercury,  equivalent  to  13  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch ;  and  the  cylinder  was  driv- 
en down  between  5  and  6  feet  in  a  few 
minutes,  or  rather  suddenly,  until  check- 
ed by  a  piece  of  submerged  or  drifted 
wood.  The  operations  were  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  Millnor,  C.  E.,  the 
contractor's  engineer ;  and  the  bridge 
abutments,  which  are  of  stone,  under  Mr. 
Dargan,  the  eminent  Irish  contractor.  The 
cylinders  will  be  filled-in  with  concrete. 

Hitherto  the  piles  employed  for  Potts's 
process  for  sea-beacons,  for  the  Maeldra- 
eth  Viaduct,  the  Black  Potts  Bridge,  and 
other  structures,  have  been  of  very  small 
diameter,  so  that  the  proceedings  we 
have  just  described  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  A  cylinder  of  10  feet  dia- 
meter gives  a  large  bearing,  and  four 
such  cylinders  will  carry  a  large  plat- 
form for  a  pier,  and  which  can  be  put 
down  without  cofferdams  or  other  pre- 
paratory works,  thereby  greatly  reducing 
the  expense  of  submarine  foundations. 
Here  neither  cofferdams,  caissons,  steam- 


engine  pump,  nor  diving-bells  are  want- 
ed, only  an  air-pump  of  adequate  power, 
which  can  be  easily  carried  about  and 
rigged  anywhere.  It  will  be  obvious 
that  unless  sunk  from  the  inside  (when 
there  would  be  as  much  trouble  for 
pumping  as  by  the  pneumatic  process, 
and  very  much  labor  and  expenditure  of 
time),  any  external  application  of  power 
would,  if  it  could  be  employed,  exercise 
a  very  unfavorable  effect  on  the  material 
of  the  cylinder.  Indeed,  a  force  of  much 
less  than  13  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  would 
sma.sh  a  hollow  iron  cylinder  to  pieces. 
Then  again  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  10 
feet  is  by  no  means  the  limit  of  the  dia- 
meter to  which  the  cylinders  can  be  car- 
ried, so  that  it  is  open  to  engineers  to 
design  works  in  situations  and  under 
economical  conditions  where  hitherto  the 
resources  of  art  were  insufficient  to  meet 
the  emergency. 

PLATE-IRON   GIRDER   BRIDGES. 

The  annexed  engravings  show  the  con- 
struction of  one  of  the  bridges  designed 
by  Mr.  Martin,  the  engineer,  to  carry  the 
railway  from  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  to  the  East  and  West 
India  Docks.  It  carries  the  railway  over 
Randolph-street,  Cambden  Town. 
Fig.  2. — Side  View  of  Longitudinal  Girder. 


The  peculiarity  consists  in  constructing 
the  bridge  with  two  side  girders,  each  of 
a  single  web,  of  plates  of  iron,  71  feet 
long,  6  ft.  7|  inches  high,  and  y\-inches 
thick  ;  put  together  with  plates  5  inches 
wide,  overlapping  the  vertical  joints,  and 
f-inch  rivets  placed  3  inches  apart,  and 
fixed  to  the  top  and  bottom  plates  by 
angle-iron  3  inches  wide,  and  |-inch 
rivets.  The  bottom  plate  is  2  ft.  8  in. 
wide,  made  with  y^^inch  plates  in  lengths 
of  8  feet  each,  with  plates  overlapping 


PLATE-IRON    GIRDER    BRIDGES. 
Fig.  1. — TransvCTBe  Section. 
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Fig-,  3. — Enlarged  Section  of  Girder,  show-       Fig.   4. — Section  through  Girder,   showing 
ing  the  Stitfeners.  the  Stays  to  StiHen  the  Top  Plate. 


the  joints  6  in.  wide.  Tlie  outer  flange 
is  curved  dowTi  1  inch,  to  throw  off  the 
wet;  the  top  plate  is  2  ft.  8  in.  girt, 
made  with  y^-ii^^h  plates,  excepting 
the  three  middle  plates,  which  are  |-inch 
in  thickness ;  the  top  is  curved  down 
5  inches,  and  put  together  with  inch 
rivets.  The  girders  are  stiffened  by  eight 
vertical  plates  on  each  side  of  the  web,  of 
-j%-inch  iron,  fixed  by  angle-iron  3  inches 
wide,  and  |-inch  rivets  placed  4  inches 
apart.  There  are  also  two  similar  stiff- 
eners  at  each  end,  of  |-incli  iron.  The 
top  plate  is  further  stift'ened  by  stays  of 
T-iron,  5|  laches  wide  between  each  pair 
of  stiffeners. 


The  cross  girders  are  24  ft.  6  in.  long 
and  1  ft.  4  in.  high,  made  with  |— inch 
plates  in  three  lengths,  and  stiffened  by 
angle-iron  top  and  bottom  and  on  each 
side,  3\  inches  wide,  and  fastened  with 
|-inch  rivets  4  inches  apart.  The  ends 
of  these  cross  girders  rest  upon  the  two 
girders  first  described. 

Fig.  1  is  a  cross  section  of  the  bridge. 
Fig.  2  is  a  side  view  of  part  of  one  of  the 
longitudinal  girders.  Fig.  3  is  an  en- 
larged section  of  one  of  the  girders, 
showing  the  stiffeners.  Fig.  4  is  a  sec- 
tion through  the  same  girder,  showing 
the  stays  to  stiffen  the  top  plate. — Civil 
Engineer  and  Architects'  Journal. 
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Fig.  1.— Plan. 


Fig.  2. — Sectioa 


The  appnratus  is  shown  in  the  annex- 
ed engravings,  of  which  fig.  1  is  a  plan 
and  fig.  2  a  section,  taken  through  the 
centre  from  A  to  B.  It  consists  of  a  fixed 
cylinder,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  room, 
and  which  cylinder  is  about  5  ft.  6  in. 
diameter  and  5  ft.  high  ;  with  a  chamber 
above  and  below,  each  furnished  with 
inlet-valves  to  receive  the  air  from  the 
fresh-air  sliaft,  and  outlet-valves  to  deliv- 
er the  air  into  the  adjacent  chamber,  and 
thence  distributed  through  the  building. 
The  I  ylindcr  is  made  of  galvanized  iron. 
is  open  at  both  ends,  and  has  an  outer 
case  at  about  3  inches'  distance,  and  the 
whole  depth  of  tlie  cylinder  filled  with 
water,  which  forms  an  annular  hydraulic 


joint.  Within  this  cylinder  is  another 
cylinder,  5  ft.  9  in.  diameter,  inclosed  on 
the  top,  similar  to  the  rising  bell  of  a  gas- 
holder ;  the  rim  of  this  cylinder  works  up 
and  down  in  the  water  contained  in  the 
annular  rim  just  described.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  communication  with  the 
upper  and  lower  compartments  is  cut  off. 
The  working  cylinder  is  suspended  to 
the  end  of  a  movable  beam  about  10 
feet  long,  and  balanced  by  a  wciglit  or 
bob  suspended  to  the  other  end,  ecjual  in 
weight  to  the  movable  bell,  minus  a  suf- 
ficient weight  to  cause  the  bell  to  descend 
and  expel  the  air  in  the  lower  compart- 
ment. Now,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
the  beam  in  motion,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
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have  some  movable  power  to  overcome 
the  friction  of  the  movable  parts  and  the 
air.  For  this  purpose  Dr.  Arnot  has 
adopted  a  single-action  water-engine, 
having  a  cylinder  2  inches  diameter  and 
12  inches  stroke ;  to  be  supplied  by  water 
from  a  reservoir  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
building,  60  feet  above  the  engine.  A 
column  of  water  of  this  altitude  acts  with 
a  pressure  of  about  30  lb.  on  every  mova- 
ble square  inch  of  the  piston  ;  and  if  the 
piston  be  2  inches  diameter,  it  will  be 
equal  in  round  numbers  to  3  square  inches, 
consequently  the  force  of  the  water  act- 
ing on  the  piston  will  be  3  X  30  =  90  lb. ; 
and  this  is  the  power  with  wliich  tlie  Doc- 
tor proposes  to  work  tlie  apparatus,  and 
as  the  engine  is  single-acting,  the  cylinder 
will  require  about  a  pint  of  water  for  ev- 
ery stroke.  Thus,  if  the  engine  works  8 
strokes  per  minute,  it  will  require  8  pints 
of  water,  or  1  gallon  per  minute,  to  keep 
the  beam  moving. 

This  engine  is  placed  so  that  the  con- 
necting-rod is  connected  with  the  mova- 
ble beam  at  1  foot  from  tlie  fulcrum ;  and 
if  the  be:mi  have  a  radius  of  5  feet,  and 
the  working  cylinder  be  suspended  at  the 
end  of  the  beam,  the  bell  will  be  elevated 
5  feet  at  every  stroke  of  the  .engine. 
When  the  piston  has  performed  one  up- 
ward stroke  by  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
the  water  is  cut  off  by  a  slide-valve,  and 
that  which  is  within  the  cylinder  is  dis- 
charged into  an  open  pipe ;  consequently, 
the  extra  weight  of  the  movable  parts 
will  cause  the  piston  to  descend,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  working  cylinder  will 
also  descend.  N  ow,  if  we  suppose  that 
at  the  commencement  of  tlie  working  of 
the  apparatus  the  working  cylinder  is 
close  down  on  to  the  fixed  cylinder,  the 
upper  compartment  will  be  filled  with  air, 
and  as  it  rises  it  will  displace  a  quantity 
of  air  equal  in  capacity  to  tlie  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  working  cylinder,  and  force 
it  out  of  the  valves  that  open  outwards ; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  cylinder  is 
rising,  the  space  below  is  increasing  equal 
in  capacity  to  the  cylinder,  and  a  quantity 
of  air  rushes  in  through  the  valves  open- 
ing inwards,  and  fills  up  the  space  ;  and 
when  the  bell  begins  to  descend,  the  low- 
er mlet-valves  close  and  the  lower  outlet- 
valves  open,  and  the  air  tliat  is  below  is 
forced  out  througli  the  outlet-valves  of 
the  lower  compartment,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  air  is  being  admitted  into  the 
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upper  compartment,  as  before  described. 
By  this  means  the  action  is  double,  and  a 
constant  stream  of  air  is  being  taken  in 
through  either  of  the  inlet-valves,  and 
forced  out  through  the  upper  or  lower 
outlet-valves  into  the  adjacent  chamber, 
and  thence  through  trunks  and  cases  to 
all  parts  of  the  building. 

Now,  it  has  been  shown,  that  for  every 
stroke  of  the  engine  the  working  cylinder 
displaces  a  quantity  of  air  equal  to  its  ca- 
pacity hi  both  the  bottom  and  upper  com- 
partments ;  and  as  the  capacity  of  the 
working  cylinder  is  equal  to  125  cubic 
feet,  it  displaces  in  both  compartments 
250  cubic  feet  for  every  upward  and 
downward  stroke  of  the  engine,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  one  pint  of  water,  descending 
from  an  altitude  of  60  feet;  and  if  the 
engine  works  8  strokes  per  minute,  it  will 
displace  2000  cubic  feet  of  air,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  8  pints,  or  one  gallon  of  water, 
which  is  equal  to  2,880,000  cubic  feet  of 
air,  displaced  by  the  aid  of  1440  gallons 
of  water  for  24  hours.  These  are  the  pro- 
portions proposed  by  Dr.  Arnot  for  ven- 
tilating York  Hospital. 

For  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  appara- 
tus, pure  air  is  brought  down  a  shaft,  the 
top  of  which  is  considerably  above  the 
top  of  the  building,  and  which  communi- 
cates at  the  bottom  with  the  chambers 
before  described ;  and  if  it  be  desired  that 
the  air  be  warmed,  it  is  effected  by  allow- 
ing the  air,  as  it  is  expelled  from  the 
chambers,  on  its  passage  to  the  trunks, 
to  pass  between  a  series  of  hollow  copper 
vessels  filled  with  hot  Water. 

The  adaptation  of  the  water-engine, 
which  Dr.  Arnot  proposes  to  adopt,  is 
particularly  desirable,  as  it  can  be  work- 
ed at  comparatively  little  expense,  and 
the  water  after  it  has  done  its  work  in 
the  engine,  may  be  used  for  domestic, 
purposes.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  by 
this  apparatus  the  whole  of  the  air  forced 
in  for  ventilation  can  be  accurately  meas- 
ured if  a  counter  be  attached  to  the  en- 
gine to  show  the  number  of  strokes  the 
engine  has  performed  during  the  day. 

Reference  to  Enyravimjs. 

Similar  letters  refer  to  similar  parts  in  each 
figiu'e. 

A,  is  a  fixed  cylinder,  open  at  both  ends 
with  outer  case  a,  filled  Avith  water,  forming 
an  annular  hydrauhe  joint. 

B,  working  cylinder  inclosed  on  the  top 
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and  open  at  the  bottom ;  the  i-iin  works  up 
and  down  in  the  hydraulic  joint  a. 

C,  C,  upper  and  lower  chambers,  with 
inlet  valves  i  v,  opening  inwards  to  take 
in  the  air  from  the  external  air-shaft  E ; 
and  outlet  valves  o  v,  opening  outwards  to 
convey  tlie  air  to  the  shaft  D,  and  thence  to 
the  building  tlirougli  the  trunk  T. 

F,  furnace-ro(jm,  in  wliich  is  placed  tlie 
boiler  with  four  square  fire-boxes  /,  /.  /,  /, 
to  heat  the  water  lor  supplying  the  copper 
cells  r/,  when  it  is  required  to  warm  the  air 
as  it  is  being  forced  into  the  building ;  there 
are  several  of  these  copper  heating  cells 
placed  side  by  side,  witli  narrow  spaces  be- 
tween for  the  air  to  pass  tlu'ough. 

H,  a  water-engine,  acted  on  by  a  column 
of  water  on  one  side  of  the  piston,  wliich  is 
brought  by  a  pipe  /(,  from  a  cistern  placed 
on  the  roof  60  feet  above ;  _;',  is  an  air-vessel 
to  prevent  concussion  by  cutting  off  the  wa- 
ter suddenly  ;  k,  gear  for  opening  and  shut- 
ting the  eduction  and  induction  valves;  /, 
piston  and  comiecting-rod. 

K,  balance-beam ;  at  one  end  is  fixed  a 
chain  to  suspend  the  working-cylinder,  and 
at  the  other  end  is  another  chain  to  suspend 
a  balance-weight  m. 


Fig.  1. 


NEWTONS      IIMPROVEMENTS      IN      COUPLING 
JOINTS    FOR    PIPEr. 

This  invention  of  improvements  in 
coupling  has  for  its  object  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  easting  lead  in  the  sockets  in 
joining  pipes,  and  the  subsequent  opera- 
tion of  calking,  to  render  such  joints 
tight.  The  junction  of  pipes,  according 
to  this  invention,  is  effected  by  the  com- 
pression of  a  soft  metal,  or  other  mate- 
rial, round  the  ends  of  the  pipes  to  be 
united,  by  means  of  a  collar,  by  which 
the  soft  metal  is  enveloped,  and  which 
collar  is  used  for  the  compression  of  the 
soft  metal  round  the  abutting  ends  of  the 
pipes  to  be  united. 

The  annexed  cut  represents,  in  section, 
pipes  connected  according  to  this  improve- 
ment. Tlie  ends  of  the  pipes,  a,  a,  have 
grooves  or  projections  formed  on  their 
exterior,  and  one  end  of  the  pipe  is  fur- 
nished with  a  shoulder,  b.  A  belt  or  lioop, 
c,  c,  of  some  soft  metal,  sucli  as  lead,  is 
placed  on  tlie  junction  of  the  pipes;  the 
exterior  of  this  hoop  is  of  a  conical  form, 
adapted  to  that  of  tlie  interior  of  the  hard 
metal  ctdlar,  d.  Tiiis  collar  is  furnished 
with  an  internal  flange,  whicli  retains  the 
soft  metal  within  the  collar  during  the 
compression  of  the  metal ;  the  opposing 
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force  is  offered  by  the  shoulder,  b,  which 
prevents  the  soft  metal,  c,  c,  escaping 
from  the  interior  of  the  collar.  By  ex- 
erting sufficient  force  on  the  collar,  d,  in 
the  direction  of  the  shoulder,  b,  the  con- 
ical forms  of  the  collar,  and  soft  metal 
lining  that  material,  will  be  compressed 
round  tlie  pipes,  and  into  the  grooves 
formed  thereon,  and  will  thereby  render 
the  junction  of  the  two  complete,  and 
perfectly  tight.  Instead  of  casting  the 
shoulder,  b,  permanently  on  one  end  of 
the  pipe,  a  loose  collar  may  be  substituted, 
and  suitably  held  during  the  process  of 
compression,  to  effect  a  like  object.  This 
loose  collar  may  be  applied  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  successive  joints  required. 
When  the  soft  metal  or  other  material, 
c,  c,  is  of  a  soft  and  plastic  nature,  the 
conical  form  of  the  ring  or  hoop,  d,  may 
be  dispensed  with,  as  the  endways  com- 
pression will  be  found  sufficient  to  eflect 
the  desired  object.  Where  greater  secu- 
rity of  the  joint  is  required,  the  patentee 
forms  the  ends  of  the  pipes  with  small 
flanges,  as  exemplified  in  fig.  2,  the  soft 
metal  collapsing  on  and  surrounding  the 
flanges, — the  lengths  of  the  pipes  are  held 
more  securely  together.  The  principal 
features  of  the  improvement  are  described 
as  being  the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of 
construction,  which  render  these  joints 
very  economical. 

Secondly — The  rapidity  with  which 
such  joints  can  be  made,  the  inconveni- 
ence of  melting  lead,  and  afterwards 
calking,  to  make  it  tight,  being  avoided. 
The  ease  with  which  the  joint  may  be 
renewed ;  attbrding  great  facilities  for  re- 
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pairing  or  renewing  intermediate  lengths 
of  pipes;  and  the  mode  of  making  the 
joint,  rendering  it  available  where  the 
junction  has  to  be  effected  under  water. 

The  patentee  claims,  as  the  invention 
communicated  to  him : — 

Constructing  coupling  joints  or  con- 
nections, by  surrounding  the  abutting 
ends  of  pipes  with  a  collar,  or  tube  of 
lead,  or  other  soft  metal,  or  suitable  ma- 
terial, so  as  to  form  a  covering  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  two  pipes,  and 
forcing  over  such  belt  of  lead  a  collar  or 
covering  of  some  unyielding  material  of 
the  necessary  strength,  whereby  the  yield- 
ing material  will  be  compressed  in  the 
space  between  the  ends  of  the  pipes  and 
the  outside  pipe  or  collar,  producing  the 
joint  required. — Patent  Journal. 
<» 

THE  VERTICAI,    TUBULAR    BOILER   OF   THE 
AMERICAN    STEAMERS  "  ATLANTIC"  AND 

"  PACIFIC  " THE      INVENTION     OF      THE 

EARL  OF  DUNDONALD. 
(From  the  Franklin  Journal  for  September.) 
The  success  attending  the  use  of  tliis 
form  of  boiler  in  the  steamers  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  running  from  New-York  to 
Liverpool,  and  the  Osprey,  from  this 
port  to  Charleston,  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  engineers  particularly  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  although,  for  three  years  past, 
boilers  of  this  kind  have  been  gradually 
coming  into  use,  still  it  was  not  until  the 
success  of  the  steamers  abov.e  named  that 
entire  confidence  was  placed  in  them  for 
marine  purposes.  The  origin  of  that 
which  is  called  new  is  at  all  times  a 
matter  of  interest,  and  hanng  examined 
a  few  works  on  the  subject,  I  offer  some 
remarks,  showing  the  progress  made  by 
the  invention  since  1825. 

[The  writer  here  describes,  successive- 
ly, Eve's  apparatus,  1825;  Steenstrup's, 
1828;  Nott's,  1830;  HoUoway's,  1835; 
Hall's,  1841 ;  and  then  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows :] 

'  The  Earl  of  Dundonald  patented,  Jan. 
19,  1843,  a  boiler,  a  longitudinal  section 
of  which  is  here  shown.     (Fig.  13.) 

The  earl  says,  "  This  figure  shows  a 
section  of  apparatus  for  generatiag  steam 
for  steam  engines,  constructed  according 
to  this  part  of  my  invention,  and  the 
apparatus  is  composed  partly  of  tubes  or 
hollow  surfaces,  the  interior  of  which 
are  open  to  the  water  spaces  of  the  boil- 
er, with  wliich  the  tubes  are  combined. 


Such  boiler  or  outer  vessel  may  be  varied 
in  shape  so  long  as  there  be  a  chamber 
as  hereafter  described,  between  the  fur- 
nace and  the  fire-place  and  the  chimney. 
K  K  is  a  steam  boiler,  which  may  be  of 
a  square  or  cylindrical  section,  or  other 
convenient  figure;  L  is  the  fire-place, 
M  ]\I  M  M  is  a  rectangular  chamber, 
there  being  a  number  of  tubes  or  hollow 
surfaces  in  the  upright  position,  through 
which  the  water  flows  in  consequence  of 
the  water  therein  becoming  hotter  than 
other  parts  of  the  boiler.  The  heat  of 
the  fire  passes  into  the  chamber  M  at  N, 
over  the  bridge  O,  at  the  end  of  the  fur- 
nace or  fire-place ;  and  the  passage  P, 
from  the  chamber  M  into  the  flue  or 
chimney,  is  situated  as  low  as  possible, 
in  order  that  the  greater  heat  of  the  va- 
pors may  be  retained  in  the  chamber 
M  M,  for  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  the  more  highly  heated  vapors  or 
products  of  combustion  will  occupy  the 
upper  part  of  the  cliamber  M  M,  and  the 
draught  into  the  chimney  will  only  carry 
off  the  cooler  parts  of  the  vapors,  the 
more  highly  heated  being  comparatively 
in  a  quiescent  state,  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  chamber  M;  and  it  is  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  chamber  M  within 
a  steam  boiler,  when  contaming  tubes 
or  hollow  surfaces,  and  combined  with 
the  outlet  P  into  the  chimney,  so  as  to 
leave  a  considerable  space  above  it  (for 
the  more  highly  lieated  vapors  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  chamber  M),  which  consti- 
tutes the  peculiar  character  of  my  inven- 
tion. Z  is  an  opening  into,  the  chimney 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber  M  M, 
to  facilitate  the  getting  up  of  a  draught 
when  first  lighting  a  fire,  it  being  closed 
at  all  other  times ;  Y  is  a  steam  pipe  in 
connection  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
boiler,  having  a  stop-cock ;  this  pipe  is 
drilled  with  many  small  holes  in  the  di- 
rection towards  the  chinniey,  by  which 
numerous  jets  of  steam  can  be  projected 
amongst  the  tubes,  in  order  to  sweep 
away  the  dust  and  ashes  when  required. 
I  would  remark  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  tubes  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion." 

Such  is  the  Earl  of  Dundonald's  ac- 
count of  his  invention.  This  boiler  is 
superior  to  all  tliat  have  preceded  it,  and 
is  identical  with  those  now  in  use  on 
board  the  steamer  Osprey,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  her  boilers  have   not  the 
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opening  Z,  or  the  steam  pipe  Y,  both  of 
whicli  would  be  an  improvement.  The 
boilers  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  differ 
from  the  above  in  having  two  furnaces, 
one  above  the  other. 

In  December,  1845,  James  Montgo- 
mery, of  Tennessee,  took  out  a  patent  for 
a  vertical  tubular  boiler,  which  is  shown 
in  figs.  14  and  15. 

His  claim  is  the  arranging  the  fire 
chamber  or  furnace  of  a  tubular  boiler 
at  the  side,  so  that  the  heat  shall  act  on 
the  upper  half  of  the  tubes,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  diaphragm,  or  partition,  and 
Hue,  to  carry  off  the  flame,  heated  air, 
&c.,  to  act  on  the  lower  half  of  the  tubes 
after  acting  on  the  upper  half  as  de- 
scribed. 

He  also  claims  the  making  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler  of  a  conical  or  dished 
form,  with  the  mud  or  blow-off  valve  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  concavity,  in  com- 
bination with  the  vertical  tubes  commu- 
nicating with  the  bottom,  in  the  manner 
described,  to  permit  the  deposit  of  the 
sediment,  there  being  a  water  space 
surrounding  them  (the  tubes),  to  induce 
circulation  of  the  water  up  the  tubes  and 
down  the  surrounding  space,  to  wash  the 
sediment  towards  the  mud  or  blow-off 
valve,  as  herein  described. 

From  the  drawing  and  specification 
the  boiler  will  readily  be  understood. 
Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  use  of 
the  horizontal  diaphragm,  which,  being 
placed  about  midway  in  the  tubes,  causes 
the  fire  to  act  as  stated.  Several  of  these 
boilers  have  been  used  in  steam  vessels 
of  moderate  size,  and  for  stationary  en- 
gines; they  have  given  much  satisfac- 
tion, causing  a  considerable  saving  of 
fuel  where  they  have  been  used  in  place 
of  other  boilers.  Prnperh/  constructed, 
this  is  a  very  good  boiler,  but  it  has  no 


advantages  over  the  boiler  of  Dundonald, 
and  I  think  the  diaphragm  plate  was  in- 
troduced to  correct  an  imaginary  evil,  as, 
in  Dundonald's  boiler,  the  lower  end  of 
the  tubes  can  never  be  overheated. 

Previous  to  this  time  there  had  exist- 
ed much  prejudice  against  "tubular  boil- 
ers of  any  kind  for  marine  purposes,  but 
the  success  attending  the  introduction  of 
horizonal  and  vertical  tubes  in  England, 
and  the  boiler  of  Montgomery  in  this  coun- 
try, called  the  a,ttention  of  those  intei- 
ested  in  marine  navigation  to  them ;  and 
when  the  steamers  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
were  begun  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
E.  K.  Collins,  of  New-York,  he  caused 
a  large  number  of  experiments  to  be 
made  with  vertical  tubular  boilers  for 
use  in  salt  water.  The  performance  of 
the  steamboat  Jonas  C.  Heartt,  mth 
Montgomery's  boiler,  was  carefully  noted 
for  several  days,  being  equal  in  time  to  a 
trip  to  Europe. 

It  being  satisfactorily  ascertained  that 
the  tubes  would  not  choke  up,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  would  keep  perfectly  free 
from  scale,  Mr.  Collins  concluded  to 
adopt  some  form  of  vertical  tubular  boil- 
er ;  but  as  the  form  patented  by  Mont- 
gomery was  objectionable,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  returning  the  heat  below  the 
boiler,  to  unite  all  in  one  common  chim- 
ney, thereby  making  a  flue  arrangement, 
not  at  all  satisfactory,  he  determined  to 
test  the  use  of  vertical  tubular  boilers 
without  the  diaphragm  plate,  being,  in 
fact,  the  boiler  of  Dundonald.  After  a 
series  of  experiments,  proving  that  there 
was  no  objection,  the  boilers  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  were  designed  by  his 
chief  engineer,  John  Farron,  jun. 

The  only  difference  between  these 
boilers  and  "those  of  Dundonald  is  in  the 
furnaces,  which  are  here   doubled,  one 
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being  above  the  other,  caused  by  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  more  grate  sur- 
face than  could  be  obtained  with  one 
range  of  furnaces,  the  objection  that  had 
been  urged  against  allowing  the  heat  to 
act  against  the  whole  length  of  the  tube 
having,  by  experiment,  been  found  to  be 
without  cause.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
say  that  these  boilers,  so  far  at  least,  are 
perfectly  successful ;  the  short  passages 
made  by  these  ships  attest  the  fact.  At 
or  about  the  time  these  boilers  were 
designed,  3Ir.  Montgomery  surrendered 
his  patent,  and  obtained  a  re-issue,  dated 
August  15th,  1848. 

The  claims  made  in  this  re-issue,  and 
allowed  by  the  examiners  at  the  Patent 
Office,  are  in  number  four.  The  first 
claim  is  for  vertical  tubes,  in  connection 
with  a  top  and  bottom  chamber,  and 
with  side  water  spaces,  made  singly  or 
in  sections;  this  covers  the  boilers  of 
Steenstrup,  Hall,  and  Dundonald.  The 
second  claim  is  for  so  arranging  the  fur- 
nace outside  the  tubes  that  the  greatest 
heat  shall  be  applied  at  their  upper  end, 
and  the  reduced  heat  at  their  lower  ends ; 
this  claim  and  method  of  arrangement 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  is  minutely 
described  by  Dundonald  in  his  patent. 
The  third  claim  embodies  the  first  part 
of  the  original  patent  granted  to  him ;  viz., 
the  «se  of  the  diagram  plate  midway  in 
the  tubes,  as  shown  in  his  drawing.  The 
fourth  claim  is  for  making  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler  conical  or  dislied,  in  connec- 
tion with  vertical  tubes,  &c. ;  this  is  also 
a  part  of  Dundonald's  patent,  for  he  dis- 
tinctly states  that  his  boiler  may  be  made 
cylindrical  if  desired,  which  of  course 
gives  the  dished  bottom. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  vertical  tubular  boiler  has 
been  nearly  twenty  years  in  reaching  its 
present  position,  beginning  \\'ith  the  pa- 
tent of  Eve,  in  1825,  and  ending  in  1843, 
with  that  of  Dundonald.  I  say  ending 
there,  for  I  consider  that  his  boiler  has 
all  the  elements  of  success.  The  boiler 
of  Montgomery,  as  patented  in  1845, 
although  equally  as  effective  if  properly 
arranged,  has  no  advantages  as  regards 
economy  of  fuel,  and  is  simply  a  modi- 
fication of  the  vertical  tubular  boilers 
that  preceded  it,  although  no  doubt 
patented  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
existence. 


STEAM   SAFETY   VALVE. 

For  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Engineers' 
Journal. 

Sir, — Every  suggestion  towards  the 
removal  of  an  e\"il,  and  where  the  object 
sought  to  be  obtained  is  improvement, 
may  justly  be  considered  entitled  to 
passing  consideration;  for,  even  should 
the  proposed  remedy,  on  trial,  be  found 
imperfect,  it  may,  though  not  immediate- 
ly, yet  indirectly,  contribute,  to  fashion 
the  chaiji  of  successful  accomplishment, 
which,  for  its  ingredients,  is  most  fre- 
quently composed  of  numerous,  and 
sometimes  only  slightly  bearing,  sug- 
gestive Jinks  or  connections. 

Under  shelter  of  this  introductory 
observation,  I  presume  to  trespass  on 
your  valuable  space,  and  present  to  your 
readers  the  description  of  a  safety  valve, 
for  steam-boilers,  which,  in  a  less  perfect 
form,  while  resident  in  England,  I  made 
public  in  No.  1320  of  tne  London  Me- 
chanics' Magazine,  and  now  re-submit, 
through  the  influence  of  a  similar  chan- 
nel, or  kinsman  ;  and  m  respect  to  which, 
I  have  received  the  favorable  testimony 
of  several  eminent  engineers. 

To  the  lamentably  frequent  and  se- 
rious consequences  arising  from  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  safety  valve,  I  need  not 
advert,  but  may  be  permitted  here,  pre- 
\ious  to  description,  briefly  to  explain 
the  objects  of  my  improvement,  or  its 
supposed  advantages  over  valves  in  ordi- 
nary use,  which,  it  is  believed,  consist,  in 
presenting  a  more  perfect,  easy,  and  gov- 
ernable form  of  eporating  valve,  with  less 
tendency  to  "  stick"  or  ftiil,  having  all 
the  safety  of  a  "  locked"  valve,  without 
its  liability  to  inefficiency,  and  combining 
the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  a 
controllable  valve,  but  short  of  its  expo- 
sure to  be  "  overloaded,"  either  wilfully 
or  through  ignorance. 

To  proceed  to  its  description.  A,  B, 
in  the  fig.  represents  longitudinally,  the 
top,  or  upper  line,  of  a  boiler.  C,  is  the 
upper,  and  D  the  lower  valve  seat,  con- 
nected by  two  or  more  arms,  E,  E.  F 
is  the  valve;  it  is  made  of  a  tubular 
form,  resting  at  its  lower  end  in  the  valve 
seat,  D,  and  having  a  flange,  G,  at  its 
top,  setting  in  the  valve  seat  C  ;  consti- 
tuting, in  effect,  two  valves,  of  which  the 
upper  one  is  the  larger.  H  is  the  valve 
spindle    connected    by    cross    pins,   or 
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otherwise,  to  the  valve  F :  it  enters  the 
valve  seat  D,  which,  together  with  a 
cross-piece,  I,  serve  as  guides  for  the  ver- 
tical motion  of  the  valve.  J  is  a  heavy 
ring  of  metal,  resting  on  the  flange  G. 
It  forms  the  maximum  weight  which  the 
valve  is  capable  of  having  put  upon  it, 
and  that  the  boiler  with  safety  should  be 
allowed  to  bear.  L  is  an  outer  case, 
inclosing  the  valve,  and  to  it  is  attaclied 
a  waste,  or  "  blow-off"  pipe,  M.  N  is  a 
pin,  or  projection  at  a  right  angle  with, 
and  fitted  to,  the  spindle  H.  O  is  a  lift- 
ing and  regulating  lever,  having  its  ful- 
crum in  the  side  of  the  case  L,  and  it's 
short  arm  within  tlie  case,  touching  the 
under  side  of  the  pin  N,  its  longer  or 
outer  arm  being  graduated  and  provided 
with  a  sliding  weight,  P. 

In  the  operation,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  steam  only  exerts  a  small  annular 
lifting  pressure,  on  the  under  side  of  the 
flange  G,  while  the  valve,  when  raised, 
presents  a  large  escape  area,  offering  a 
quick  relief  for  the  egress  of  the  steam, 
which  blows  off",  not  only  round  the 
flange  G,  but  also  up  the  bore  or  interior 
space  of  the  tubular  valve  F ;  thus,  what- 
ever be  the  size  of  the  boiler,  a  small 
weight,  J,  will  suffice,  which  will  render 
the  valve  less  liable  to  "  stick"  or  cut  a 
hold,  through  one-sided  pressure  on  its 
spindle,  caused  by  jerk  or  deviation  from 
the  perpendicular.  The  case  L  and 
branch  M  protect  the  valve  from  injury 
or  improper  interference,  and  thereby  aid 
to  constitute  a  "  locked"  valve,  of  which 


J  is  the  maximum  weight  that  the  valve 
should  carry,  but  through  means  of  the 
lifting  and  regulating  lever  O,  it  is  made 
controllahle  to  a  limited  extent ;  thus  it 
becomes  the  "  engineer's  valve,"  which, 
in  being  frequently  worked,  obviates  the 
liability  to  "  stick,"  through  corrosion  ; 
combining  every  advantage  of  a  "  locked" 
valve  without  its  attendant  e>ils,  and 
affording  every  facility  for  regulating  the 
pressure,  but  not  admittmg  of  the  valve 
hnng  overloaded ;  for,  though  by  sjjding 
the  weight  P,  on  the  long  arm  of  the 
lever  O,  the  weight  on  the  valve  will  be 
varied,  it  never  can  add  to,  but  onlv  takes 
ojftrom  the  maximtim  weight  J,  on  the 
valve ;  the  short  arm  of  the  lever  O  press- 
ing on  the  under  side  of  the  pin  N,  serdng 
merely  to  lift  the  valve,  but  can  throw 
no  strain  or  force  (however  worked)  to 
close  it :  so  that,  by  this  arrangement, 
the  valve  is  governable  to  a  safe  extent 
only.  However  large  the  boiler,  the 
valve  may  be  worked  quickly,  and  with 
small  manual  exertion.  By  requiring  but 
a  small  force  to  lift  it,  a  float  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  boiler  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon,  and  raise  it,  should  the  water  by 
any  accident  have  become  dangerously 
low,  or  any  liability  of  the  valve  to 
"  stick,"  is  thereby  rendered  less  probable, 
as  any  accidental  or  occasional  jerk 
through  the  motion  of  tiie  engine,  or  ma- 
chinerv,  or  other  tremulous  action,  will  be 
sufficient  to  loosen  it ;  but  from  its  pecu- 
liar formation,  "  sticking,"  or  failing  to 
act,  is  less  liable,  while  large  relief  is 
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given  for  the  escape  of  the  steam.  The 
ordinary  valve,  however,  may  be  used,  if 
preferred,  in  connection  with  the  lifting 
and  regulating  arrangement  as  described. 
Yours,  Alf'd  Gregory. 

New- York,  January  IG,  ls51. 

CARRE  TT's  pump-valve. 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  1  exhibits  a  vertical  section  of  a 
valve,  which  Mr.  Carrett,  of  Leeds,  has 
introduced  in  his  new  steam-pump;  and 
fig.  2  is  a  plan  of  the  valve.  This  valve 
has  a  clear  thoroughfare,  the  tail  pin  be- 
ing only  |th  inch  thick  in  mid  section, 
and  the  extra  width  required  for  guiding 
the  valve  in  its  seat  is  cut  away  where 
the  water  enters  and  departs,  so  that  it 
offers  no  interruption  to  the  discharge. 
It  is,  however,  in  tlie  mode  of  placing 
the  valve  in  its  seat  that  its  "  economical" 
value  more  essentially  consists.  The 
valve-chest  is  not  bored,  nor  is  the  seat 
turned  outside,  but  is  simply  dropped  into 
its  place,  and  rammed  round  with  cement, 
as  at  A.  The  valve  and  seat  may  thus  be 
made  of  gun-metal,  at  the  least  possible 
cost ;  and  their  removal  is  easily  effected, 
without  impairing  or  removmg  the  pump. 
For  water,  the  joint  of  the  cover  is  made 
with  vulcanized  India-rubber,  as  at  b. 
Neither  cover  nor  seat  require  turning, 
the  elastic  ring  being  pressed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  greater  the  force  of  the 
water  from  within,  the  tighter  the  joint 
becomes.  The  plan  presents  a  very  con- 
siderable saving  in  the  fitting  up  of  pumps, 
inasmuch  as  by  it,  a  rough  casting  is 
made  as  serviceable  as  one  which  has 
been  turned  and  bored  out.  The  valve 
is  now  being  extensively  introduced  into 
locomotives,  by  Messrs.  Wilson  of 
Leeds. 


METHOD  OF  SHIFTING  EXPANSION  CAMS. 


In  the  use  of  cams,  in  various  forms  of 
expansion  gear,  they  have  to  be  shifted 


round  upon  their  centre  to  cut  off  the 
steam,  sooner  or  later ;  and  this  motion 
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cannot  always  be  obtained  witliout  com- 
plex gear.  One  of  the  most  elegant  ar- 
rangements for  this  purpose  is  that  of 
M.  Tresel,  a  French  engineer.  It  will 
be  readily  understood,  from  the  sketch 
below,  winch  represents  a  side  and  end 
view  of  two  cams,  a  and  h :  a,  being  for 
the  ordinary  slide,  is  immovable  on  the 
shaft;  i,  which  works  the  expansion  slide, 
is  loose  on  the  shaft.  On  the  end  of  the 
shaft  is  a  handle  attached  to  a  bevel 
wheel,  by  turning  which  the  screw  turns 
in  the  nut,  c,  wiiich  it  raises  or  depresses 
as  the  handle  is  turned  to  the  right  or 
left.  The  nut,  c,  is  attached  to  the  link, 
d,  which  connects  it  with  the  cam,  h  ;  and 
the  frame  which  carries  the  screw  and 
nut,  c,  being  fixed  on  the  shaft,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  nut  turns  the  cam,  h,  round 
on  the  shaft,  as  required. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  PERFORMANCES  OF 
H.  B.  M.  SCREW  STEAM  FRIGATE  "ARRO- 
GANT" AND  OF  COLLINS'  TRANSATLANTIC 
PADDLE  WHEEL  MAIL  STEAMER  "PACI- 
FIC."— COMPARISON  OF  THE  ECONOMICAL 
RESULTS  AND  DETERMINATION  OF  THE 
FRICTION  OF  THE  SCREW  OF  THE  "  AR- 
ROGANT." 

For  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Engineers' 
Journal. 

The  screw  steam  frigate  "  Arrogant," 
belonging  to  H.  B.  M.  Navy,  was  con- 
structed at  Portsmouth  in  1848,  after  a 
gfeat  variety  of  experiments  upon  the 
screw  had  been  made  by  the  British  Ad- 
miralty for  the  purpose  of  determining  its 
best  proportions.  The  screw  of  the  "  Ar- 
rogant "  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
perfect  an  adaptation  to  the  vessel  as  can 
be  obtained  with  our  present  knowledge 
on  that  subject ;  and  a  C(Mnparison  of  it 
with  the  common  paddle  wheel,  showing 
their  relative  economy  as  propellers,  will 
be  useful  in  this  country  where  the  num- 
ber of  screw  steamships  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

The  "  Arrogant  "  mounts  50  guns,  30 
of  them  throwing  60  lbs.,  and  the  re- 
mainder throwing  32  lbs.  shot.  The  only 
pec>ili:irity  of  the  hull  is  the  projec- 
tion or  overhanging  of  the  stern,  which 
has  an  oblong  opening  directly  over  the 
screw,  so  that  it  can  be  hoisted  to,  or  low- 
ered from  the  deck  at  pleasure.  When 
the  screw  is  hoisted  out  of  water  the 
''  Arrogant"  becomes  a  sailing  vessel  with- 


out drag  or  hindrance  from  her  propeller. 
The  mechanism  by  which  this  emersion 
of  the  screw  is  effected  is  very  simple  and 
was  proposed  in  1841  (I  quote  the  date 
from  memory),  by  the  French  comman- 
dant, Henry  Labrousse,  in  a  printed  me- 
moir to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  is  as 
follows:  The  stern  has  two  stemposts, 
between  which  is  placed  a  square  frame 
(fore  and  aft),  containing  the  screw.  At 
tiie  water-line  the  deck  extends  to  the 
after  sternpost  as  does  also  the  side-plank- 
ing. Through  the  opening  in  this  over- 
hanging stern,  the  frame  and  screw  are 
raised  and  lowered  vertically  by  worms, 
working  in  a  rack,  secured  to  the  frame. 
There  is  a  square  eye  in  the  screw  to  re- 
ceive the  engine  shaft  which  is  tln-ust  out 
or  drawn  in  through  the  stern-bearing,  so 
as  to  connect  or  disconnect  the  engine 
and  screw  at  pleasure. 

The  principal  features  of  the  screw  are : 
1st,  It  -is  a  true  helicoid ;  that  is,  every 
portion  of  it  has  the  same  pitch.  2nd, 
It  is  composed  of  tico  blades  only.  3rd, 
The  fraction  of  pitch  employed  is  ^,  that 
is,  the  surface  of  the  screw  is  one-third  of 
a  single  convolution  of  the  thread: — if 
viewed  in  projection  on  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  its  axis,  one-third  the  circle 
would  be  filled  by  the  screw,  each  blade 
filling  one-sixth.  The  screw  is  15^ 
feet  in  diameter  and  154^  feet  pitch.  Its 
length  on  the  shaft  is  2,5833  +  feet.  The 
size  of  the  opening  through  the  stern  need 
not  then  be  larger  than  8  feet  athwart 
ships  by  A\  feet  fore  and  aft,  for  this  first 
class  frigate. 

The  engines  are  of  the  variety  known 
as  Penn's  double  "  Trunk  "  engine. — 
They  are  condensing  and  attached  direct- 
ly to  the  crank,  making  turn  for  turn 
with  the  screw.  Their  ordinary  working 
speed  is  60  revolutions  per  minute.  They 
lie  horizontally  athwartship,  the  trunk,  2 
feet  in  diameter,  protruding  through  both 
ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  air  pump, 
which  is  double  acting,  is  worked  from 
the  piston  of  the  steam  cylinder:  a  lighter, 
more  compact  or  simple  combination  lias 
yet  to  be  conceived.  The  total  weight  of 
engines,  boilers,  coal  bunkers,  &c.,  is  only 
142  tons.  The  weight  of  water  in  the 
boilers  is  40  tons  more,  to  which  add  260 
tons  of  coal  carried  in  the  bunkers,  and 
the  aggregate  weight  of  machinery  and 
fuel  amounts  to  but  442  tons.  The  mean 
consumption  of  fuel  per  24  hours  is  81 
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tons ;  the  bunkers  consequently  store  coal 
enough  for  nearly  eight  and  a  half  days' 
steaming.  Tiie  displacement  of  the  Ar- 
rogant is  about  3,200  tons,  the  aggregate 
weight  of  machinery  and  fuel  is,  therefore, 
but  a  little  more  than  jth.  The  following 
are  the  additional  dimensions  of  the  hull 
that  require  to  be  mentioned,  viz. :  length 
between  perpendiculars,  200  feet.  Beam 
on  deck,  extreme,  45f  feet.  Mean  draught 
of  water,  1 8^  feet.  Area  of  immersed  amid- 
ship  section,  672  square  feet. 

The  mean  speed  of  the  vessel  in  ordi- 
nary weather,  at  sea,  under  steam  and 
sails,  is  9-2  statute  miles.  Pressure  of 
steam  above  atmosphere,  in  boiler,  6  lbs., 
cutting  off  at  |th  the  stroke.  Vacuum  in 
condensor,  27|  inches  of  mercury.  Dou- 
ble strokes  of  engine,  60  per  minute. 
True  horses  power  developed  by  engine, 
as  obtained  from  Indicator  cards,  672'70. 
Slip  of  the  screw,  13  per  cent.  As  the 
slip  of  the  screw,  when  the  vessel  is  un- 
der steam  alone,  amounts  to  24'1  per 
cent,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  di- 
minution of  iri  per  cent  of  the  slip  is 
due  to  the  sails.  As  the  speed  of  the 
screw  and  vessel  are  so  nearly  the  same, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  screw  was 
exercising  no  propelling  power:  such, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case  ;  the 
Indicator  as  well  as  the  Dynamometer 
show  the  screw  to  be  exerting  its  full 
thrust.  The  reason  for  this  seeming  para- 
dox is  to  be  found  in  the  high  resisting 
power  of  liquids,  when  struck  under  a 
very  acute  angle  of  incidence.  The 
angle  of  incidence  of  the  screw  surface 
upon  the  water  decreasing  with  each  de- 
crease of  slip,  and  coinciding  in  the  ex- 
treme case  of  no  slip,  the  screw  surface 
experiences  with  each  decrease  of  slip  in- 
creased resistance,  which  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  happens  with  the  paddle- 
wheel,  where  decrease  of  slip  (caused  by 
the  auxiliary  action  of  sails)  is  accom- 
panied by  decreased  resistance  of  the 
water  to  the  paddles,  because  the  paddles 
or  propelling  surfoce  strike  the  water  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  their  move- 
ment and  not  obliquely  as  in  the  screw. 
It  follows,  as  a  corollary  from  these  posi- 
tions, that  the  screw  and  sails  admit  of  a 
perfect  combination  in  the  same  vessel, 
neither  interfering  with  the  action  of  the 
other.  The  action  of  the  sails  in  nowise 
lessening  the  efficiency  of  the  engines, 


whicli  still  continue  to  act  at  their  normal 
speed  and  power,  however,  much  tlie  slip 
of  the  screw  may  be  reduced.  This  is 
in  complete  accordance  with  experience 
whicii  has  always  given  the  same  results, 
viz. :  that  the  addition  of  sail  to  a  paddle- 
wheel  steamer  is  disadvantageous  to  the 
action  of  the  engine  and  wheels,  but 
highly  advantageous  under  all  circum- 
stances when  applied  to  a  screw  steamer. 
I  could  easily  elucidate  the  principle 
which  causes  these  results,  and  prove  its 
truth  by  many  well  authenticated  facts; 
but  the  discussion  would  too  much 
lengthen  this  paper,  and  is,  beside,  foreign 
to  its  object ;  which  is  to  compare,  eco- 
nomically, the  performance  of  the  screw 
of  the  "Arrogant"  witli  tiie  paddle-wheel 
of  one  of  the  best  and  newest  paddle- 
wheel  steamers  of  the  same  size;  and 
from  this  comparison  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  friction  of  the  screw  surface 
on  the  water.  The  mail  steamer  "  Pacific," 
of  Collins'  line,  happens  to  have  almost 
the  identical  dimensions  of  the  "  Arro- 
gant." Its  lengtii  between  perpendicu- 
lars being  210  feet.  Beam  on  deck,  45 
feet,  and  mean  draught  of  water  I8|feet. 
Its  paddle-wheels  are  35  feet  diameter, 
and  are  composed  of  36  paddles  on  each 
wheel.  Length  of  paddle,  12i  ft.,  breadth, 
28  inches.  Mean  immersion  of  lower  edge 
of  paddles,  4  feet.    • 

I  am,  fortunately,  in  possession  of  ex- 
act data  on  both  these  vessels.  The  "  Ar- 
rogant "  was  tried  at  her  mean  draught 
under  steam  alone  at  a  measured  mile 
with  the  following  results,  viz. :  Speed 
per  hour,  8'35  statute  miles.  Revolu- 
tions of  screw  and  engine,  62^  per  minute. 
Steam  pressure  above  atmosphere,  in  boil- 
er, 6  lbs.,  cut  off  at  f  stroke.  Horses 
power  by  Indicator,  728-7.  The  engines 
consisted  of  two  steam  cylinders  60  in- 
ches each  in  diameter,  with  a  central  trunk 
of  24  inches  diameter,  which  being  de- 
ducted made  each  cylinder  equivalent  to 
one  of  55  inches  diameter.  Stroke,  3 
feet. 

The  mean  performance  of  the  "  Pacific" 
is  as  follows,  viz.  Speed  per  hour,  12 
statute  miles.  Revolutions  of  wheels  and 
engine,  13  per  minute.  Steam  pressure 
above  the  atmosphere  in  boiler,  15  lbs., 
cut  off  at  i  stroke.  Horses  power  (cal- 
culated for  an  initial  pressure  in  the  cyl- 
inder 2    lbs.   less   than   in    the  boiler, 
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and  wth  a  back  pressure  of  4  lbs.  on 
the  piston,  making  the  mean  effective 
pressure  on  the  piston  19.54  lbs.  per 
square  inch,)  1964.23.   The  engines  were 


of  the  side  lever  variety,  and  consisted 
of  two  cylinders  95  inches  diameter,  and 
9  feet  stroke.  The  following  will  there- 
fore be  the 


Disposilion  of  power  in  the  "Pacific." 


Slip  of  the  centre  of  reaction  of  the  paddles,     .     .     .     22'9  per  cent  or  44981  true  horses. 
Oblique  action  of  the  paddles  calculated  as  the  squares 
of  the  sines  mider  ^\■llich  they  strike  the  water,     . 
'  Friction  of  tlie  moving  parts  of  the  engine  per  se, 
from  experiment   5'5    per  cent.     Power  re- 
quired to  work  the  au  pumps,  from  experi- 
ment, 1  lb.  on  the  steam  piston,  5"0  per  cent, 
Friction  of  the  load  upon  the  working  journals, 
from  experiment,  10  per  cent. 
Leaving  to  be  utilized  in  propelling  the   hull   of  the 

vessel 45-3       "  "  889-80 


11-2 


20-6 


219-99 


404-63 


Totals 


100-0 


"  1964-23 


Knowing  now  the  power  requisite  to 
propel  the  hull  of  the  "  Pacific"  at  its 
speed  of  12  miles  per  hour,  and  consi- 
dering the  hull  of  the  "Arrogant"  as 
identical,  the  power  required  to  propel 
it  at  its  speed  of  8-35  miles  can  be  easily 
ascertained.      The  power   being  as  the 

Disposition  of  power  in  the  "Arrogant.'^ 

Shp  of  the  screw 24-10    per  cent,  or  1V6-62  true  horses 


cubes  of  the  speeds,  we  have  12-00^: 
889-80  horses:  8-35':  299-78  horses. 
And  299-78  is  41-14  per  cent  of  728-7. 
Hence  41-14  per  cent,  of  the  power  was 
utilized  in  the  "Arrogant."  We  can 
now  ascertain  the 


§A 


'  Friction  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine, ' 
'per  se,  from  experunent,  5-5  per  cent. 
Power  required  to  work  the  air  pumps, 
from  exjieriment,    1  lb.  on  the  steam  y    23-00 

.='  I        piston,  75  per  cent. 

■g     Friction  of  load  upon  the  working  jom-- 

^  [       nals,  from  experiment,  10  per  cent. 

Utilized  m  propelling  hull  of  vessel,     .     -     . 

Leaving  to  be   absorbed  in  the   friction  of  the 

screw  sm-face  on  the  water, 11 'T  6 


41-14 


Totals,   .     .     '     .     . 

To  ascertain  now  the  relative  econo- 
mical performance  of  the  two  systems  of 
propulsion  as  applied  to  the  above  ves- 

Powers. 
"Pacific,"  1964-23  or  2 
"Arrogant,"      728-70  or  1 


100-00 


167-60 


"    299-78 


"      85-70 
"    728-70 


sels,  we  will  compare  their  total  powers 
with  the  cubes  of  their  speeds  as  the 
measure  of  the  effects. 


695 

000 


Effects. 
12-00^  or  2-968. 
8-35' or  1-000. 


And 


2-968 


_  1-101.  That  is  the  ap- 
plication of  tlie  power  was  letter  in  the 
"  Pacific  "  than  in  the  "  Arrogant "  in  the 
proportion  of  MOl  to  1,000. 

Again,  by  making  this  comparison  in  an- 
other manner,  viz.,  by  the  per  cents  of  the 
total  powers  utilized  in  propelling  the  ves- 
sels, we  have  for  the  "  Pacific"  45-3  per 


cent.,  for  the  "Arrogant"  41*14  percent. 

and  =  1-101,  or  precisely  the  same 

as  before.  Hence  we  are  warranted  in 
concluding,  that  not  only  the  data  is  cor- 
rect, as  far  as  concerns  the  powers  de- 
veloped by  the  engines,  speeds  of  vessels 
and  identity  of  hulls ;  but  that  the  "  dis- 
posilions  of  power"  are  also  correct. 
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The  above,  however,  is  a  comparison 
of  the  performances  under  steam  alone. 
If  the  comparison  be  made  by  the  per- 


formances under  steam  and  sail,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  the  result. 


"  Pacific," 

"  Arrogant," 


Powers. 

1964-23  or  2 

672-70  or  1- 


■920 
000 


EfFects. 
12-00«  or  2-219. 
9-20^  or  1-000. 


2-219 
And  ^7^  =  0-760.      That    is,  that    the 

application  of  the  power  was  loorse  in 
the  "  Pacific"  than  in  tlie  "  Arrogant"  in 
the  proportion  of  0-760  to  riOOO. 

Now,  as  sail  can  be  used  at  sea  for 
about  I  the  time  without  deflecting  from 
the  course,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  in 
practical  steam  ocean  navigation,  the 
.screw  is  the  most  economical  system  of 
propulsion  for 

"  Arrogant."  "  Pacific." 

1-X  1-000=1-000       i-xi-ioi=i-ioi 

3- X  1-000=3-000         3-XO-760=2-280 


4-000 
3-381 


3-381 


That  is,  supposing 

the  wind  to  blow  moderately  three-fourths 
the  time,  and  in  such  directions  that  the 
vessel  could  keep  her  course,  the  appli- 
cation of  power  with  the  "  Pacific'  would 
be  worse  than  in  tlie  "  Arrogant"  in  the 
proportion  of  0-845  to  1-000.  As  the 
action  of  the  screw  is  not  affected  by  the 
pitching  or  careening  of  the  vessel,  the 
amount  of  canvas  carried  need  only  be 
lunited  by  the  stability  of  the  ship. 

We  \\'ill  now  return  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  friction  exercised  by  the  screw 
surface  on  the  water.  We  have  already 
seen  that  this  friction  amounted  to  11-76 
per  cent,  of  the  total  power,  or  to  85-70 
horses  ;  but,  in  order  to  make  this  valua- 
tion applicable  to  other  screws,  it  must 
be  reduced  to  some  unit  of  weight  act- 
ing ^\•ith  a  given  speed  on  a  gi\-en  area  of 
surface.  From  numerous  experiments, 
it  appears  that  the  friction  of  solids  on 
liquids  is  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities 
and  as  the  surfaces.  Assuming  this 
hypothesis  to  be  correct,  and  taking  a 
speed  of  10  feet  per  second  for  the  unit 
of  velocity,  and  an  area  of  1  square  foot 
for  the  unit  of  surface,  we  will  deduce 
from  the  screw  of  the  "Arrogant"  the 
friction  in  pounds  avoirdupois,  on  one 
square  foot  of  the  screw  sui-fiice,  moving 
\vith  a  velocity  of  10  feet  per  second. 

Now  every  helix  of  a  hclicoidal  surface, 


from  axis  to  periphery,  moves  with  a  dif- 
ferent velocity,  the  helices  increasing  in 
length  and  moving  through  their  lengths 
per  revolution  of  the  screw ;  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  different  surfivces  of  the 
helicoid  of  the  same  area  will  exercise 
different  frictions  in  the  proportion  of  the 
squares  of  the  velocities  at  which  they 
move.  It  is  then  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  velocities  and  areas  of  these  surfaces. 
This  is  easily  done  by  the  geometrical 
analysis,  which,  though  not  giving  strict- 
ly accurate  results,  give  an  approximation 
sufficiently  close  for  all  practical  purposes. 
By  this  method  tlie  surface  of  the  screw, 
projected  on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  ax- 
is, is  divided  into  any  given  number  of 
concentric  rings  or  elements ;  the  greater 
the  number  of  elements  taken  the  closer 
will  be  the  approximation  of  the  results 
to  the  truth.  The  length  of  the  central 
line  of  each  element  is  taken  as  the  length 
of  the  element,  which,  being  multiplied 
by  the  breadth  of  the  element,  of  course 
gives  its  area.  The  same  lengths  of  ele- 
ments, being  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  revolutions  made  by  the  screw  per 
minute,  will  give  the  speed  of  the  ele- 
ments per  minute. 

The  development  of  a  helix  upon  a 
plane  is  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  ang- 
led triangle,  whose  base  is  the  circumfer- 
ence normal  to  the  distance  of  the  lielix 
from  the  axis  considered  as  a  radius,  and 
whose  height  is  formed  by  the  pitch. 
The  distance  of  any  helix  (situated  on 
the  central  line  of  any  element)  from  the 
axis,  being  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  screw  radially  to  the  centre  of  that 
element,  is  known  from  the  diameter  of 
the  screw  and  the  number  of  rings  or  el~ 
ements  into  which  it  may  be  di\1ded ;  and 
the  height,  which  is  the  pitch,  being  giv- 
en ;  we  have  the  two  sides  of  a  right 
angled  triangle  given  to  ascertain  the 
third  side,  which  will  be  the  length  of  the 
element.  We  have  now  the  data  for  cal- 
culating the  areas  and  velocities  of  the 
different  elements.  Supposing  the  fric- 
tions of  a  square  foot  of  the  surtace  of  the 
screw  movmg  at  the  velocity  of  10  feet 
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Calculations  on  ihe  Screw  of  the  "  Arrogant^'' 

Pik'h  15|  feet;  Diameter  15^  feet ;  Revolutions  per  minute  62^;  Fractions  of  jjitch 
used  ^ ;  Hub  2|  feet  diameter. 


o 

Circumferences    nor- 
mal    to     Radii    of 
Elements. 

c,2 

i| 

m  c  u 

■s  =^ 

i 

—  T3 

S 
1 
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n 
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< 

2   _ 

D.— 

If 

=1 

c 
c  -^ 
•~.o 

.2'5  >. 

•-  CB  O 

fa 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

2  B  X 
3-1416 

V(A«  +  C"2) 

D 

3 

EXF 

60 

D  X62^ 

IP 

feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

sq.  feet. 

feet. 

feet. 

ZX  0-522 

15i 

1-5 

9-42 

18-14 

6-05 

0-5 

3-025 

18-90 

1133-75 

6396-62 

— 

2- 

12-56 

19-95 

6-65 

— 

3-325 

20-61 

1236-90 

9297-57 

— 

2-5 

15-70 

22'06 

7-35 

— 

3-675 

22-98 

1378-75 

13991-65 

— 

3- 

18-84 

24-40 

8-13 

— 

4-065 

25-42 

1525-00 

20904-19 

— 

3-5 

21-99 

26-91 

8-97 

4-485 

28-03 

1681-87 

30949-09 

— 

4- 

25-13 

29-52 

9-84 

— 

4-920 

30-75 

1845-00 

44730-52 

— 

4-5 

28-27 

32-23 

10-74 

— 

5-370 

33-57 

2014-37 

63636-74 

— 

5- 

31-41 

35-03 

12-68 

— 

5-840 

36-49 

2189-38 

88901-42 

— 

5-5 

34-55 

37-86 

11-62 

— 

6-310 

39-44 

2366-25 

121196-73 

— 

6- 

37-69 

40-76 

13-59 

— 

6-795 

42-46 

2547-50 

162918-30 

— 

6-5 

40-84 

43-70 

14-57 

— 

7-285 

45-52 

2731-25 

215204-45 

— 

7- 

43-98 

46-63 

1554 

— 

7-770 

48-57 

2914-38 

278846-73 

— 

7-5 

47-12 

49-60 

16-53 

— 

8-265 

51-67 

3100-00 

357097-09 

Helicoidal  area 
of  screw 


136-585 


1414071-10 
2 

For  both  sides  2828142-20 


2828142-20 
And  — ^^QQ —  ^^  ^^■'^  horses  power. 


per  second  to  be  0.522  lbs.  avoir. ;  (as  I 
sliall  show  it  to  be,)  let  us  illustrate 
by  an  example  the  manner  of  calculat- 
ing the  friction  of  any  given  element, — 
the  first  element  for  instance  iu  the  ta- 
ble. We  there  find  the  pitch  or  height  of 
the  right  angled  triangle  to  be  15^  feet, 
and  the  radius  of  the  element,  that  is, 
the  distance  from  the  axis  to  the  central 
line  of  the  element,  \\  ft. ;  the  circumfer- 
ence normal  to  this  is"  9-42  feet,  which  is 
the  base  of  the  triangle,  and  VCIS-S"-!- 
9.42-)  =  18-14,  the  length  of  the  helix  or 
central  line  of  that  element.     If,  now,  the 


screw  were  composed  of  one  entire  con- 
volution of  the  thread  or  of  a  whole  pitch, 
this  would  only  have  to  be  multiplied  by 
the  breadth  to  give  the  area  of  the  ele- 
ment ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  screw  of 
the  "  Arrogant "  only  ^d  of  the  pitch  was 
used,  consequently  the  length  of  the  ele- 
ment must  be  divided  by  3  to  obtain  the 
length  used — viz.,  6-05  feet;  and  this  mul- 
tiplied by  the  breadth  will  give  the  area. 
The  breadth  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion is  0-5  feet.  The  diameter  of  the 
screw  being  15^  feet,  and  the  diameter  of 
its  hub;  2^  feet' being  deducted,  there  re- 
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mains  13  feet,  or  6^  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  hub,  radially  to  the  periphery,  to  be 
divided  into  concentric  rings  or  elements, 
dividing  it  into  13  elements  of  equal 
breadth ;  each  will  be  0'5  feet  and  6'05-l- 
0"5  =  3-025  square  feet,  the  area  of  the 
element.  The  screw  makes  62i  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  the  element  consequent- 
ly passes  through  its  length  (18-14  feet) 
62i  times  in  that  period,  and  18-14-|-62i 
=  1133-75  feet  per  minute  or  18-90  feet 
per  second.  Now,  as  the  frictions  are  as 
the  squares  of  tlie  velocities  and  the  sur- 
faces, and  as  we  have  ascertained  the  fric- 
tion on  one  square  foot  of  surface  mov- 
ing at  a  velocity  of  10  feet  per  second  to 
be  0-522  lbs.,  the  friction  on  a  square  foot 
moving  at  the  velocity  of  18.90  feet  per 
second  will  be 

10--:  0-522-.:  18-9=:  1-865. 

But  tlie  area  of  the  element  is  3,025 
square  feet;  1,865  then  must  be  multiplied 
by  3,025,  and  the  product  is  5,626.  It  is 
convenient,  however,  to  express  the  fric- 
tions in  horses  power  of  33,000  lbs.  moved 
1  foot  per  minute ;  5,642  then,  must  be 
multiplied  by  the  speed  at  which  it  moves 
per  minute — viz.,  1133-75,  and  the  pro- 
duct, 6396-62,  divided  by  33,000  will  ex- 
press the  friction  of  the  element  in  horses 
power.  It  is  more  convenient,  however, 
to  postpone  this  last  division  until  the 
frictions  of  all  the  elements  are  calculated, 
and  then  divide  tlieir  sum  by  it. 

We  have  now,  however,  calculated  the 
frictions  for  one  side  only  of  the  element ; 
the  opposite  side  of  the  blade  being  iden- 
tical, the  friction  for  one  side  has  only  to 
be  doubled  to  obtain  the  total  friction. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  friction  on 
the  propelling  side  of  the  blades  would 
be  greater  than  on  the  opposite  side,  by 
reason  of  the  greater  pressure  or  thrust. 
Should  this  be  tlie  case,  however,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  whatever  might  be  the  in- 
creased friction  on  the  propelling  side, 
owing  to  this  cause,  the  friction  on  the 
opposite  side  for  the  same  reason,  would 
be  decreased  by  an  equal  amount ;  the  to- 
tal friction  remaining  the  same  as  though 
the  pressure  exercised  no  influence. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table 
that  the  friction  of  a  square  foot  of  the 
helicoidal  surface  of  the  screw,  moving 
with  a  velocity  of  10  feet  per  second  is 
0-522  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  as  this  cor- 
responds almost  exactly  with  the  mean 
of  a  number  of  calculations,  on  the  fric- 


tion of  different  screws,  made  in  a  similar 
manner,  I  feel  warranted  in  concluding 
it  to  be  very  near  the  truth.  Tlie  total 
friction  once  known  in  horses  power,  the 
friction  in  pounds  of  a  square  foot  of 
surface  moving  with  a  speed  of  10  feet 
per  second,  is  easily  ascertained  by 

Friction  in  horses  power. 
33000 

B.  F.  ISHERWOOD, 

Chief  Eng.,  U.  S.  Navy. 


TRACTS  ON  BRTDGE  BUILDING. — NO.  I. 

For  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Engineers' 
.lournal. 

In  most  elementary  woi-ks  on  bridge 
building  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
the  reader  is  supposed  to  be  versed  in 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics;  and, 
it  is  in  truth  desirable  that  the  projectors 
of  important  structures  of  this  kind, 
sliould  be  able  to  bring  to  their  aid  all 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  higher  mathe- 
matics ;  analytic  geometry,  and  the  calcu- 
lus ;  but  in  our  country  it  is  rarely  that 
men  of  extensive  theoretical  attainments 
are  called  upon  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
duty  is,  for  the  most  part,  confided  to  the 
"  practical  man,"  so  called  ;  who,  in  most 
instances,  despises  what  he  knows  not 
the  value  of,  and,  in  consequence,  is  very 
generally  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  A, 
B,  C  of  his  business. 

We  purpose  in  these  tracts  to  exhibit, 
in  the  first  place,  the  tlieory  of  the  truss' 
and  truss  bridges,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  framing ;  and  however  an  expert  work- 
man may  be  enabled  to  build  well  and 
yet  in  seeming  ignorance  of  this  theory, 
yet  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  design  eco- 
nomically without  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  principles — and  this  is  equally  true 
of  all  descriptions  of  framing. 

Our  aim  is  tlie  improvement  of  the 
young  builder  and  mechanic ;  and  the 
example  of  bridges  chosen  for  illustra- 
tion, including  the  preparation  of  foun- 
dations and  preliminary  works,  will  be 
selected  from  the  writer's  own  experience. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  in  this 
age,  that  the  builder  shall  be  passably 
conversant  with  the  principles  of  geome- 
try and  the  use  of  algebraic  signs  and 
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symbols.  If  lie  be  not,  let  him  devote  a 
short  time  to  the  elements  of  algebra  and 
geometry.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose tiiat  the  practical  man  does  not 
need  these  aids  ;  lie  is  supposed  to  enter 
into  some  calculation,  for  without  such 
his  operations  will  be  little  better  than 
guess-work ;  and  these  methods  serve  but 
to  simplify,  shorten,  and  generalize  such 
calculations ;  and  he  may  rest  assured, 
that  no  man  ever  rose  to  eminence  as  a 
designer  in  any  branch  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  geometry.  Brindley,  who  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  letters,  was  at  the 
same  time  gifted  by  nature  with  a  mind 
to  whicii  geometrical  truths  were  as  axi- 
oms, needing  no  demonstration  to  en- 
force their  truth.  There  are  but  few 
Brindleys. 


Commencing  with  the  simple  truss,  let 
a  IV,  h  w  be  two  equal  braces  connected  at 
the  foot  by  the  tie  a  b,  and  neglecting  its 
own  weight  for  the  present,  suppose  the 
truss  to  sustain  a  weight  W  at  the  point 
w.  Draw  rv  c  perpendicular  to  the  tie, 
and  let  it  represent  in  magnitude  the 
weight  W,  that  is  to  say,  so  many  pounds 
as  there  are  in  W ;  let  there  be  inches  or 
half-inches  or  any  convenient  unit  of 
measure  in  ?r  c.  Draw  cd,ce,  respectively 
parallel  to  w  b  and  a  lo  ;  now  by  the  com- 
position and  resolution  of  forces,  iv  e, 
measured  by  the  same  scale  as  ic  c,  will 
represent  the  thrust  in  the  direction  of 
rv  b,  caused  by  the  weight  lo  c  or  W ;  and 
w  d  likewise  equals  in  direction  and  mag- 
nitude the  strain  or  thrust  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  brace  a  w.  We  suppose  the 
framing  to  rest  at  the  points  a  and  b 
on  immovable  supports  ;  of  course,  half 
the  weiglit  iW,  will  bear  on  each  sup- 
port, a  and  b ;  and  the  action  at  these 
points  will  be  compounded  of  a  vertical 
pressure  equal  to  ^  W,  and  a  horizontal 
strain  or  tension  in  the  direction  a  b,  equi- 
valent to  1^  W  — .     For  drawing  d  e, 

wc 
parallel  to  a  b,  bisecting  w  c  in  /,   df 
represents  the  tension  on  the  tie  a  b.    For 


when  three  forcers  are  in  equilibrio  about 
a  point,  if  two  of  them  are  represented  in 
direction  and  magnitude  by  the  two  sides 
of  a  triangle,  the  third  side  of  this  trian- 
gle must  represent  in  direction  and  mag- 
nitude the  third  force.  Now  the  point  a 
is  acted  upon  by  three  forces :  an  upward 
resistance  equivalent  to  \  W,  a  pressure 
in  the  direction  iv  a  equal  to  d  w,  and  the 
tension  of  the  tie  a  b  which  will  be  the 
third  side  of  the  triangle  of  which  the 
other  two  are  dw&w&fw,  that  is,  df;  and 
in  the  similar  triangles  w  df,  tcac,  d  iv  : 
fw : :  aw:  CIO ;  and  df:fw  ::  a  c:  civ;  or 
the  strain  in  the  direction  of  a  w  bears 
the  same  relation  to  J  W  that  a  w  bears  to 
c  w,  and  the  tension  on  the  tie  bears  the 
same  relation  to  |  W  that  a  c  bears  to  c  u\ 

or  tension  =  i  W  — • 
cw 
On  the  supposition  that  the  braces  are 
of  different  lengths,  or  the  weight  not 
immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  tie 
a  b,  we  should  still  have  the  respective 
strains  determined  in  the  same  manner. 
Thus  1  w  c  representing  the  weight  w, 
sustained  by  the  braces  a  lo  and  b  w. 
Completing  the  parallelogi'am  on  this  as 
a  diagonal  with  the  direction  of  the  forces 
for  the  sides,  and  drawing  d  f  parallel 
to  the  tie  a  b,  we  have  as  the  result 
of  this  arrangement  an  inequality  in 
the  action  of  the  weight  on  the  points 
a  and  b.     w  f  represents  the  weight  on 


the  point  a,  and  /c  represents  the  weight 
on  the  point  b ;  and  the  side  of  the  tri- 
angle rii  d  f  as  in  the  first  case,  repre- 
sents all  the  forces  in  operation  on  tlie 
point  a — viz.,  w  f  (the  weight  on  a), 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  w  c  (or 
the  whole  weight)  that  c  h  bears  to  the 
whole  tie  a  b.  d  u\  the  strain  on  the 
brace  a  ic,  and  d  f,  the  horizontal  tension 
in  the  direction  of  the  tie  a  h. 

To  determine  these  strains  in  terms  of 
the  given  dimensions,  as  in  the  first  ex- 
ample, we  have  (taking  for  convenience 
of  calculation  a  c  as  some  multiple  of 
a  b,  say  |)   by  similar   triangles,  d  w  : 
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f  w:  a  w.  c  w,  and  d  f :  f  w  ::  a  c  :  c  jo; 
or  the  strain  in  the  direction  of  a  w, 
bears  the  same  relation  io  ^  w  that  a  w 

bears  to  c  w;  or  d  w  =| 


a  w 
W  —     and 

c  w 


df=}W —  or  the  strain  on  any  brace, 

C  10 

will  be  as  ike  length  of  the  brace,  divided 


hy  its  height,  and  the  tensions  on  the 
tie  loill  be  inversely  as  the  height  of  the 
braces. 

The  first  expression,  of  the  strain  on 
the  brace,  is  the  cosecant  of  the  angle 
of  inclination  of  the  brace ;  and  the  ten- 
sion on  the  tie  is  the  cotangent  of  the 
same  angle. 


SINGULAR  EFFECT  OF  BLOWS  OK  IRON  SHELLS. 

Figr.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fiar.  3. 


Sir, — The  shells  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  follo\\ing  remarks  were  fired 
from  her  iMajesty's  ship  Excellent,  in 
Portsmouth  harbor,  and  the  fragments 
afterwards  recovered  from  the  mud  by 
men  who  help  out  their  li\'ing  by  search- 
ing for  the  shot  and  shells  discharged  fi-om 
that  vessel.  The  diameter  of  the  shells 
in  question  is  8  in.,  and  they  have  been 
burst  by  the  charge  of  powder  in  them. 

Fig.  1,  represents  a  fragment  of  the 
shell,  that  appears  to  have  received  the 
severest  blow,  and,  by  the  shape  of  the 
indentation  upon  it,  it  would  appear  to 
have  struck  upon  another  shell,  or  shot, 
or  other  round  body.  In  the  centre  of 
the  hollow,  a,  a  portion  of  the  metal  has 
been  completely  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  shell,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a 
bolt,  or  rivet,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  riveted  at  each  end ;  but  the 
perfect  smootliness  on  the  inside,  and  the 
impossibility  of  performing  such  an  ope- 
ration, shows  that  it  could  not  have  arisen 
from  any  other  cause  than  the  concus- 
sion on  striking  the  object  with  which  it 


came  in  contact,  after  it  was  discharged 
from  the  gun. 

The  effect  on  another  shell,  delineated 
in  fig.  2,  shows  that  the  formation  of 
these  bolts  arises  entirely  from  the  blow 
received  on  striking  a  hard  substance  af- 
ter the  discharge,  and  not  from  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  manufiicture  of  the  shell ; 
for  in  this  instance  the  blow  did  not  form 
a  complete  bolt,  or  rivet,  but  only  a  par- 
tial one,  commencing  from  the  inner  sur- 
fiice.  Fig.  3  is  another  view  of  the  bolt 
in  fig.  2,  which  is  not  quite  circular,  but 
rather  oval,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  dimen- 
sions  given.  The  diameter  of  the  per- 
fectly-formed bolt  {fig.  1)  at  the  centre 
is  exactly  the  thickness  of  the  metal  of 
the  shell,  and  that  of  the  incomplete  bolt 
is  rather  more. — J.  J.  Lake  :  Portsmouth, 
June  13. 
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The  compiler  of  this  series  of  papers 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  the  ar- 
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langement,  to  several  works  of  Mr.  Tate 
and  others  on  mechanics ;  but  to  Mr.  Tate 
in  particular  lie  is  indebted  for  the  simple 
and  practical  method  of  investigating  the 
values  of  work. 

Preliminarij  ideas  on  Work. — In  order 
to  have  work  performed,  we  must  have  not 
only  pressure,  but  that  pressure  must  be 
sustained  through  a  certain  space;  or,  in 
other  Nvords,  the  idea  of  motion  is  essen- 
tial to  work.  Hence,  when  a  man  carries 
a  weight  up  a  ladder  or  staircase,  we  say 
that  he  does  work  ;  but  if  he  stood  still 
with  his  load,  then,  although  he  would 
sustain  the  same  pressure,  yet  he  would 
not  do  any  work.  If  two  men  were  to 
carry  the  same  weight  of  material  to  the 
same  height,  then  they  would  do  the  same 
work ;  and  if  the  one  were  to  carry  one- 
half  the  weight  to  four  times  the  height, 
then  lie  would  do  twice  the  useful  work 
of  the  other. 

As  we  measure  distance  by  tlie  number 
of  times  that  some  unit  of  length,  such 
as  a  foot  or  yard,  is  contained  intlie  pro- 
posed distance,  so  the  measure  of  work 
must  be  some  unit  of  work. 

Unit  of  Work. — A  proper  unit  of  work 
is  the  labor  requisite  to  raise  one  pound 
througli  the  space  of  one  foot.  Thus,  if 
a  man  take  a  pound  weight  in  his  4iand 
and  raise  it  one  foot,  he  will  perform  one 
unit  of  work  ;  if  he  raise  it  two  feet,  he 
will  perform  two  units  of  work  ;  and  if 
he  raise  it  three  feet,  he  will  perform  three 
units,  and  so  on.  If  he  take  a  four  pounds 
weight  in  his  hand,  and  raise  it  five  feet, 
he  will  perform  twenty  units  of  work, 
because  in  raising  one  pound  five  feet,  he 
will  perform  five  units ;  therefore  in  rais- 
ing four  pounds  the  same  height,  he  will 
j)erform  four  times  five  units,  or  twenty 
units.  Here  then  we  observe,  that  in 
order  to  obtain  the  work  expended  in 
raising  any  body,  7oe  multiply  the  iveight 
of  the  body  in  lbs.  by  the  vertical  space  in 
feet  through  which  it  is  raised. 

As  resistances  and  pressures  of  every 
kind  may  be  expressed  in  pounds,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  unit  of  work  here  laid  down 
will  measure  every  kind  of  work.  It  will 
also  afterwards  be  seen  that  a  unit  of 
work  is  done  whenever  one  lb.  pressure 
is  exerted  through  a  space  of  one  foot, 
no  matter  in  what  direction  that  space 
may  lie. 

Examples. 

Ex.  1.  Requii-ed  the  units  of  work  ex- 


pended in  raising  a  weight  of  60  lbs.  to 
the  height  of  23  feet. 

Units  of  work  in  raising  1  lb.  23  ft.=  23- 
"       60  lbs.  =  60  times  23=1380. 

Ex.  2.  The  ram  of  a  pile  engine  weiglis 
7  cwt.,  and  has  a  fall  of  23  feet;  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  work  performed  in  rais- 
ing the  ram. 

Weight  of  the  ram  in  lbs.  =  7  X  112 
=  784  lbs. 

Units  of  work  in  raising  1  lb.  23  ft.=23. 
784  lbs.     "    =  784 
times  23  =  18032. 

Ex.  3.  How  many  units  of  work  would 
be  required  to  raise  4  cwts.  of  coal  from 
a  pit  whose  depth  is  70  fathoms? 

Weight  of  coal  in  lbs.=4X  1 12=448  lbs. 
Depth  of  the  pit  in  feet  =70  X  6=420  ft. 
Work  in  raising  1  lb.  420  ft.  =  420. 

"         448  lbs.     "     =  448  times 
420  =  188160. 

Ex.  4.  If  the  weight  of  a  man  be  140 
lbs.,  and  if  he  ascend  the  perpendicular 
height  of  50  feet,  how  many  units  of  work 
would  he  perform  ? 

Here  the  weight  raised  is  in  the  man's 
body=  140  lbs. 

.-.  Work  =  140  X  50  =  7000. 

If  the  man  were  then  to  descend  by  a 
basket,  it  is  evident  that  he  would  per- 
form the  same  work  upon  a  counterpoise 
weight,  which  he  had  done  in  ascending. 

Ex.  5.  How  much  work  would  be  re- 
quired to  pump  3000  cubic  feet  of  water 
from  a  mine  whose  depth  is  160  fathoms? 
Here  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
is  62.5  lbs.,  then, 

Weight  of  water  =  62.5  X  3000  = 
187500  lbs. 

Depth  of  the  mine  in  ft.  =  160  X  6  = 
960  feet. 

.-.  Work  =187500X960=180000000. 

Ex.  6.  If  a  horse  draw  104  lbs.  out  of 
a  well,  by  means  of  a  cord  going  over  a 
wheel,  moving  at  the  rate  of  21  miles  per 
hour ;  how  many  units  of  work  will  he 
perform  per  minute  1 

21X5280 

Space  moved  over  per  min.  ==-^—^7; 

=  220  ft. . 

.-.  Work  per  min.  =220X104=22880. 

When  considerable  distances  are  mea- 
sured, we  may  use  a  higher  unit  than  that 
of  feet  or  yards;  so, in  like  manner,  when 
the  work  is  very  great,  it  is  found  more 
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convenient  to  adopt  a  largei*  unit  of  work. 
Watt  estimated  that  a  horse  could  per- 
form 33000  units  of  work  per  minute ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  can  raise  33000  lbs.  one 
foot  high  per  minute;  this  work  there- 
fore is  called  a  horse  power.  It  will  now 
be  easy  to  express  work  done  in  a  given 
time,  in  units  of  a  horse  power,  and  con- 
versely. 

Ex.  1 .  How  many  horse  powers  would 
it  take  to  raise  1  cwt.  of  coal  per  minute 
from  a  pit  Avhose  depth  is  200  ftithoms  ? 

Weight  of  coal  in  lbs.  =  112  lbs. 

Depth  of  pit  in  ft.  =  200  X  6=1200  ft. 

As  1 12  lbs.  of  coal  are  raised  every  min. 

.-.  Work  done  per  mm.  =  112  X  1200 
=  134400. 

Now  a  horse  does  33000  units  of  work 

in  this  time,  therefore  as  many  times  as 

we  can  take   33000   out  of  134400,  so 

many  horse  powers  must  we  have,  that  is, 

„  ^^„       134400      ,  „„ 

Horse  powers,  or  H.P.  = —=4.07. 

33000 

Ex.  2.  How  many  H.  P.  would  be 
required  to  raise  2000"cubic  feet  of  water 
per  hour,  from  a  mine  whose  depth  is 
180  fathoms? 

Weight  of  water  in  lbs.  =  62-5  X  2000. 

Depth  of  the  mine  in  ft.  =  180  X  6. 

.•.  Work  per  min. 

62.5  X  2000  X  180  X  6. 


And  H.  P. 
62.5  X 

2000 

60 
X 

180  X  6 

=  68-1. 
—  60  X  33000 

Ex.  3.  A  Winding  Engine  is  moved 
by  two  horses  ;  what  weight  of  coal  will 
be  raised  per  hour  from  a  pit  whose  deptli 
k  50  fiithoms  ? 

Work  done  bv  the  horses  per  horn- 
=  33000  X  2  X"60  =  3960000. 

Depth  of  the  pit  =  300  feet. 

Work  in  raising  1  lb.  of  coals  =  300. 

Now  as  300  units  of  work  go  to  raise  1 
lb.  of  coals,  therefore  as  many  times  as  300 
can  be  tjiken  out  of  3960000,  so  many 
lbs.  must  be  raised  in  the  given  time. 

.•.  Number  lbs.  raised  per  hour 

=  3_960«L«=  13200  lbs.  or  5-9tons. 
300 

Ex.  4.     In  wliat  time  Mill  an  engine, 
capable    of  performing  the   work  of  8 
horses,  raise  a  ton  of  material  from  tlie 
depth  of  170  fathoms? 
VOL.  I. — 11 


Work  of  the  engine  per  min.  =  33000 
X  8  =  264000. 

Work  in  raising  1  ton  =  2240  X  170 
X  6  =  2284800. 

Here,  as  the  engine  does  264000  units 
of  work  every  minute,  therefore  as  many 
times  as  we  can  take  this  number  out  of 
2284800,  so  many  minutes  will  be  taken 
in  raising  one  ton ;  that  is, 

Number  mm.  to  raise  1  ton 
2284800 

=  26iU^  =  ^-^  "^^- 

Ex.  5.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  wa- 
ter Avill  an  engine  of  20  horse  powers 
raise  per  hour  from  a  mine  whose  depth 
is  80  fathoms  ? 

Work  done  per  hour  =  33000  X  20 
X  60. 

Work  in  raising  1  foot  of  water  = 
62-5  X  80  X  6. 

.-.  Number  ft.  raised  per  hour 

33000  X  20  X  60 

=  rr7^-=  1320. 

62-5  X  80  X  6 

Ex.  6.  From  what  depth  will  an  en- 
gine of  5  horse  powers  raise  4  tons  of 
coals  per  hour  ? 

Work  done  per  hour  -  33000  X  5  X 
60. 

Work  in  raising  4  tons  of  coals  1  ft. 
=  2240  X  4  X  1. 

.•.    Number  feet  in  depth 

33000  X  5  X  60      ,^^^   .^ 

= =  1104  tt.. 

2240  X  4 

Ex.  7.  An  engine  is  observed  to  raise 
3  tons  of  material  per  liour  from  a  mine 
whose  depth  is  120  fithoms;  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  liorse  powers  of  the 
engine,  supposing  i  of  its  work  to  be 
lost  in  transniis.sion. 

Work  done  per  min. 

=  ^?i^-^-iiil«_^-^=  80640. 
60 

Now  only  f  of  the  work  of  the  engine 
go  to  raise  the  material. 

.-.  Useful  work  of  one  H.  P.  per  min. 

=  I  X  33000. 

80640 
And H.  P.  =  -7—-—-  -  =  3.05. 
I  X  33000 

Ex.  8.  What  must  be  the  horse 
powers  of  an  engine  working  for  10 
hours  per  day,  to  supply  3000  families 
witli  80  gallons  of  water  each  per  day, 
supposing  the  water  to  be  raised  to  the 
mean  height  of  70  feet  ? 
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A  gallon  of  water  weighs  10  lbs. 

.•.    The  water    pumped    per    minute 

3000  X  80 

= =  400  gals. 

10  X  60  "^ 

.:  Weight  of  water  pumped  per  rain. 
=  400  X  10  =  4000  lbs. 


H.  P. 


33600 


=  1-02  nearly. 


H.  P.  = 


4000  X  70 


=  8-4. 


33000 

Ex.  9.  Required  the  horse  powers 
of  an  engine  whicli  pumps  water  from 
three  diiFerent  levels,  whose  depths  are 
40,  70,  and  90  fathoms  respectively ; 
from  the  first  20  cubic  feet  of  water  are 
raised  per  minute,  from  the  second  10 
feet,  and  from  the  thii'd  35  feet. 
Work  per  min.  in  the 

1st  level  =  62-5  X  20  X  40  X  6. 

2d      "      =  62-5  X  10  X  70  X  6. 

3d      "      =  62  5  X  35  X  90  X  6. 

.-.  Total  work  per  min.  =  (20  X  40  + 

10  X  70  +  35  X  90)  62-5  X  6. 

.   ^^  4650  X  62-5  X_6^^^.^ 

330000 

Ex.  10.  There  were  4000  cubic  feet 
of  water  in  a  mine  whose  depth  is  60 
fathoms,  when  an  engine  of  70  horse 
power  began  to  work  the  pump;  now 
the  engine  continued  to  work  for  5  hours 
before  the  mine  was  cleared  of  the  wa- 
ter; required  the  number  of  feet  of  water 
which  had  run  into  the  mine  per  hour, 
supposing  i  of  the  work  of  the  engine  to 
be  lost  in  transmission. 

Effective  work  of  the  engine  in  5  h. 
=  33000  X  70  /  60  X  5  X  f. 

Work  in  raising  1  ft.  of  water  =  62'5 
X  60  X  6. 

Number  feet  of  water  pumped 

33000  X  70  X  60  X  5  X  2 

= =  20533. 

62-5  X  60  X  6  X  3 

.-.  Water  run  in  during  6  h.  =  20533 

—  4000=  16533  ft. 

.      ,     .  ,  16533 

Water  run  in  during  1   h.  =  

5 
=  3306  ft. 

Ex.  11.  A  forge  hammer  weighing  2 
cwts.  makes  60  lifts  per  minute ;  now  tlie 
perpendicular  height  of  each  lift  is  24 
feet;  it  is  required  to  find  the  horse 
powers  of  the  engine  giving  motion  to 
the  hammer. 

Weight  of  hammer  in  lbs.  —  112  X  2 
=  224  lbs. 

Work  in  each  lift  =  224  X  2-^  =  660. 

Work  in  60  lifts,  or  per  min.  =  560 
X  60  =  33600. 


33000 

Ex.  12.  An  engine  of  5  horse  powers 
raises  30  cwts.  of  coals  per  hour  from  a 
pit  whose  depth  is  240  fathoms,  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  motion  to  a  forge 
hammer  which  makes  25  lifts  per  minute, 
each  lift  being  3  feet;  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  weight  of  the  hammer. 

Work  done  by  the  engine  per  min. 
=  33000  X  5  =  165000. 

Work   in  raising  coals    per    minute 

30  X  112  X  240  X  6 

= =  80640. 

60 

.'.  Work  in  raising  hammer  per  min. 
=  165000  —  80640  =  84360. 

Work  per  min.  in  raising  1  cwt.  of 
the  hammer  =  112  X  3  X  25  =  8400. 

.•.  Number  of  cwts.  in  the  hammer 

84360 

=  — =  10  cwts. 

8400 
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We  should  not  have  noticed  this  al- 
leged discovery,  but  so  much  has  been 
said  and  written  upon  it,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  our  journal  would  ap- 
pear incomplete  this  month  without  some 
allusion  to  it. 

Several  statements  have  appeared  as 
published  by  gentlemen  whose  veracity 
is  unquestioned,  and  who  have  witnessed 
tlie  experiment  made  by  Mr.  P. ;  but 
none  of  these  gentlemen  have  been 
able  to  repeat  them  with  success  in  their 
own  laboratories,  although  eminently 
qualified  for  the  undertaking,  and  having 
had  the  benefit  of  Mr.  P.'s  instruction,  so 
far  as  explaining  his  machine,  besides  wit- 
nessing the  modus  operandi  From  som# 
of  these  statements  we  compile  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  machine  used, 
and  the  results. 

First :  A  common  Magneto-Electric 
Machine,  M  M,  consisting  of  two  perma- 
nent horseshoe  magnets  about  twelve  inch- 
es long.  These  were  placed  horizontally 
on  a  mahogany  frame,  about  four  inches 
apart,  one  being  placed  above  the  other. 
Between  the  ends  of  these  magnets  were 
a  pair  of  helices,  H,  and  these  so  attached 
to  a  wheel  above,  that  they  could  be  set 
into  a  rapid  rotary  motion.  This  m;i- 
chine  difters  from  the  ordinary  one  only 
in  the  composition  of  the  helices,  which, 
instead  of  being  solid  wire,  are  hollow 
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copper  tubes  about  ^  inch  in  diameter  and 
tilled  with  water. 

Second:  A  large  open-mouth  glass 
jar,  J,  capable  of  holding  twelve  quarts. 
This  was  a  little  more  than  half  filled 
with  water.  Within  tliis  jar  was  placed 
a  common  bell-glass,  B,  open  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  reaching  within  four  inches  of 
the  bottom  of  the  large  jar.  The  top  of 
the  bell-glass  was  closed  tightly  with  a 
brass  cap,  which  extended  over  it,  so  as 
to  rest  upon  the  sides  of  the  outer  jar. 
Passing  through  the  cap  of  the  bell-glass, 
were  two  wires,  which  extended  down 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bell-glass, 
and  these  terminated  in  a  circular  metallic 
box,  E,  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
one  inch  in  diameter.  This  box  was  hol- 
low, and  perforated  with  small  holes  in 
the  upper  part.  The  electrodes  or  points  of 
connection  between  the  poles,  were  in  this 
box,  and  are  made  of  platinum;  they  pre- 
senting to  eacii  other  a  very  large  amount 
of  surface,  and  angles  in  close  prox- 
imity. This  is  effected  by  having  one 
electrode  constructed  like  a  honey-comb, 
and  the  other  with  short  wires  or  pins, 
which  dip  into  the  cells  of  the  said  honey- 
comb. The  two  electrodes  are  inclosed 
in  a  metallic  case  in  the  w^ater,  with  holes 
for  the  escape  of  gas.  These  electrodes 
we  believe  are  not  shown,  but  described 
by  Mr.  P.  to  the  visitors.  The  water  in 
the  jar  and  bell-glass,  reached  some  six 
inches  above  the  electrodes. 

Third:  A  quart  glass  jar,  T,  half  filled 
with  spirits  of  turpentine.  A  tube  or 
gas-pipe  passed  from  the  top  of  the  bell- 
glass  (above  mentioned),  and  into  this 
jar  of  turpentine,  terminating  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  turpentine.  From  the  cap 
which  covered  the  jar  of  turpentine,  an- 
other tube  or  gas-pipe  passed  to  a  jet  or 
burner,  about  twelve  inches  from  the  jar. 

Fourth :  A  common  glass  tumbler,  W, 
half  filled  with  water. 

The  above  comprised  all  the  apparatus 
used  by  Mr.  Paine,  with  the  exception  of 
three  wires  or  rather  flat  strips  of  cop- 
per, by  which  he  connected  the  Magneto- 
Electro  Machine  with  a  jar  of  water. 
These  wires  were  connected  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  The  end  of  one  wire  was 
screwed  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  mag- 
netic machine  marked  N ;  and  the  other 
end,  to  the  first  of  the  wires  coming  up 
from  the  electrodes  through  the  top  of  the 
bell-glass.    A  second  wire  was  screwed 


to  the  'positive  pole  of  the  magnetic  ma- 
chine marked  P,  with  the  other  end  ter- 
minating in  the  glass  of  water  above 
mentioned.  The  third  wire  was  screwed 
to  the  second  wire  which  passes  from 
the  electrodes  within,  and  terminating  in 
the  same  glass  of  water,  although  the 
wires  in  the  glass  did  not  touch  each 
other.  They  were  not  wires,  but  merely 
thin  strips  of  copper,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  being  rolled  out  from  wire. 


iM.  M.  Permanent  Magnets.  B.  BellGlass. 

H.  Revulvinfr  Helicus.  E.  Electrodes. 

N.  Neeative  Wire.  T.  .Tar  of  Turpentine. 

P.  P.  Positive  Wire.  W.  Tumbler  of  Water. 

J.  Jar  of  Water.  G.  G.  Gas  Pipes. 

For  the  operation  of  the  machinery 
upon  turning  the  wheel  in  the  Magneto- 
Electric  Machine,  large  bubbles  of  gas 
arose  from  the  electrodes,  and  filled  the 
jar  in  less  than  a  minute  !  After  taking 
out  a  stopper  from  the  bell-glass,  and  al- 
lowing several  jars  full  of  gas  to  escape, 
in  order  to  expel  the  common  air,  and 
prevent  an  explosion,  these  were  stopped, 
and  the  gas  forced  on  through  the  gas- 
pipe  into  the  turpentine,  and  through  this 
to  the  jet  or  burner.  Between  the  jar  of 
water  where  the  gas  was  generated,  and 
the  jar  of  turpentine,  a  jet  issued  from  the 
pipe.  This  was  lighted,  and  proved  to  be 
hydrogen  gas.  The  flame,  in  front  of  a 
window,  was  so  pale  that  it  could  not  be 
perceived.  While  this  was  burning,  the 
eras  was  forced  along  through  the  turpen- 
tine to  the  other  burner.  A  flame  was  ap- 
plied to  this  and  a  hrilliant  light  was  shown! 

Here  were  two  flames,  burning  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  same  gas — the  first, 
before  passing  through  the  turpentine, 
burning  with  a  pale,  almost  imperceptible 
light — the  second,  after  passing  through 
the  turpentine,  burning  with  a  light  equal 
to  any  gas.  When  the  Magnetic  Machine 
was  stopped,  not  a  bubble  of  gas  would 
appear  in  the  jar,  and  the  lights  went  out. 
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This  small  machine  generated  gas  enough 
to  supply  a  dozen  burners,  any  one  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  light  a  room. 

One  of  the  visitors,  somewhat  sus- 
picious, with  Mr.  P.'s  permission  examin- 
ed the  table,  and  says,  "  I  could  easily  see 
that  no  wires  or  pipes  entered  the  glass 
jar  of  turpentine,  or  the  glass  jar  of  water, 
except  the  two  connected  with  the  mag- 
netic machine.  It  was  therefore  to  the 
magnetic  machine  that  my  attention  was 
mainly  directed.  This  machine  I  took  up, 
and  lifted  entirely  away  from  the  table — 
saw  that  no  wires,  pipes  or  metallic  sub- 
stances whatever  had  any  connection 
with  it  from  the  table.  I  placed  the  ma- 
chine again  on  the  table  and  turned  the 
crank,  and  produced  the  gas  in  the  jar  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  suc- 
cess that  Mr.  Paine  had  done."    Further, 

"  The  gas  produced  appeared  to  be  hy- 
drogen— we  judged  by  the  smell  and  the 
burning — and  yet,  3Tr.  Paine  said,  al- 
though he  called  il  hydrogen  gas,  it  differ- 
ed from  the  ordinary  hydrogen.  I  asked 
Mr.  Paine  why  he  interrupted  the  positive 
pole  by  the  glass  of  water,  why  he  cut 
this  wire  in  two  and  placed  the  ends  in 
the  glass  of  water  ?  He  said  that  unless 
this  was  done,  both  hydrogen  and  oxy- 

fen  would  be  generated  in  the  bell-glass; 
ut  that  by  tliis  means  he  only  obtained 
the  hydrogen.  He  asserted  that  if  the  posi- 
tive wire  is  uninterrupted  and  the  nega- 
tive interrupted  in  water,  the  sole  product 
will  be  oxygen.  And  after  seeing  the 
hydrogen  produced  alone,  we  are  prepared 
to  believe  that.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
oxygen  generated  by  the  operation. 

As  to  the  amount  of  turpentine  con- 
sumed by  passing  the  gas  through  it,  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  determine  in  the 
short  time — an  hour — we  were  eng.iged  in 
generating  and  burning  the  gas.  Sir.  Paine 
stated  that  the  gas  was  not  carbonized 
"but  was  caialized  in  passing  through  the 
turpentine,  and  there  was  no  loss  to  the 
turpentine  by  the  process.  Several  gen- 
tlemen of  high  standing  in  Worcester,  a 
few  days  previous  to  our  visit,  purchased 
at  a  store  a  small  quantity  of  turpentine, 
measuring  it  accurately,  which  they  took 
to  Mr.  Paine's  establishment  and  passed 
the  gas,  produced  by  three  sets  of  mag- 
nets, through  it  for  several  hours,  lighting 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Paine's  house.  The 
turpentine  was  again  measured  at  the 
close,  and  found  to  have  lost  only  as 


much  as  would  be  lost  by  evaporation, 
and  by  turning  it  from  one  vessel  into 
another.  A  certificate  was  published  to 
that  effect." 

Mr,  P.  is  getting  up  a  machine,  com- 
posed of  three  of  the  sets  of  magnets,  for 
the  World's  Fair,  the  power  of  which  he 
asserts  is  "  not  simply  three  times  that 
of  the  single  machine,  but  about  twenty- 
seven  times.  He  supposes  that  by  com- 
bining the  currents  of  several  magnets, 
the  decomposing  power  increases  as  the 
cube  of  the  number  of  currents.   *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Paine  thinks  this  larger  machine 
will  feed  a  thousand  burners.  This  we 
are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  believe,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  light  a  considerable 
hotel." 

Still  further — "  a  scientific  friend  of 
ours,  who  has  made  electricity  his  parti- 
cular study,  has  seen  the  operation  of 
Mr.  Paine's  smaller  apparatus,  and  is  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  the  discovery, 
though  he  is  not  so  sure  of  the  quantity 
of  the  gas  generated.  He  thinks  that 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  in  his  presence 
went  on  about  fast  enough  to  support  an 
ordinary  bat-wing  burner.  He  acknow- 
ledges, however,  that  the  development  in 
his  presence  was  more  than  sufficient  by 
explosion  to  have  given  the  motion  to 
the  helices,  so  that  a  perpetual  motive 
power  is  secured." 

The  visitors  who  examined  this  machine, 
and  who  have  here  reported  upon  it,  were 
Mr.  Huse,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Ames,  of 
Springfield,  W.  Merrick,  President  of  the 
Gas  Company  in  Boston;  also  G.  Q. 
Colton,  and  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Commonwealth. 

It  seems,  howcA-er,  that  Mr.  Paine  has 
taken  a  new  mode  of  testing  a  matter  of 
science. 

Worcester,  Jan.  4th,  1851. 
Editor  Boston  Atlas  : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  but  little  time  to  no- 
tice the  various  newspaper  articles  on  the 
subject  of  the  hydro-electric  light,  and  much 
less  inchnation  to  prove  by  argument  what 
I  have  akeady  shown  by  demonstration,  but 
I  have  some  inclination  to  test  the  honesty 
and  science  of  the  writer  of  tlie  article  in 
your  journal  of  the  2d  inst.  He  says,  "  It 
is  a  tact  well  known  that  the  battery  cannot 
be  brought  to  act  upon  a  fluid,  unless  both 
poles  are  inserted  in  it,  in  sudi  approxuna- 
tion  as  to  complete  the  circuit  and  set  the 
electric  cuirent  in  motion."'  Now  I  am 
ready  at  any  time  witliin  ten  days  from  the 
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date  of  this,  to  go  to  Boston  and  use  a  bat- 
tery and  electrodes  of  the  writer's  selection, 
and  in  presence  of  any  persons  whom  he 
may  select,  and  I  will  without  completing  a 
circuit  or  passing  but  one  current  tlu-ough 
the  water  evolve  hydi'ogen  gas,  and  hydro- 
gen alone,  upon  the  following  conditions : 
— If  I  fail  to  accomphsh  the  promised  re- 
sult, I  am  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mayor,  or  other  person  chosen,  the  sum  of 
$5000,  to  be  given  to  some  charitable  insti- 
tution. But  if  I  do  accomplish  what  I 
promise,  then  the  Uke  sum  is  to  be  in  like 
manner  disbursed  by  yom-  anonymous  cor- 
respondent Heney  M.  Paine. 

The  challenge  has  been  accepted  in 
the  following  terms. 

J/r.  Paine's  Challenge  Accepted. 

Messes.  Editoes  : — I  notice,  in  the  Atlas 
of  Tuesday  last,  a  communication  signed  by 
"  Henry  ^L  Paine,"  proposing  a  stake  of 
$5000,  to  be  forfeited  by  liim  or  me,  accoi-d- 
ing  a.s  he  shall  fail  or  succeed  in  establish- 
ing certain  particulars  relating  to  his  new 
electric  theory,  by  experimental  demonstra- 
tion. His  challenge,  he  says,  is  to  "test" 
my  ^^  honesty  and  science."  Now,  whether 
an  individual's  honesty  may  be  fairly  tested 
by  a  gambling  operation  is  a  moral  ques- 
tion, which  we  leave  to  be  decided  by  the 
skUfid  casuist ;  but  as  a  scientific  test,  we 
are  confident  that  such  a  proposition  is  novel 
and  unprecedented- 

But  let  us  glance  at  the  probable  motives 
of  this  challenge.  If  his  object  was  sunply 
to  convince  the  pubhc  of  the  truth  and 
utility  of  his  discovery,  tliis  might  be  accom- 
plished as  well,  and  far  more  honorably,  by 
a  series  of  experiments  not  involving  a  for- 
feit or  stake.  A  truly  scientific  discoveiy 
needs  no  such  "  backmg  up ;"  but  to  sustain 
an  imposture,  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort 
to  this  species  of  bravado,  wliich,  where  a 
better  argument  is  wanting,  may  serve  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  weak  and  credulous. 
But  it  evidently  does  not  suit  Mr.  Paine's 
purpose  to  sustain  his  cUscovery  by  simple 
demonstration ;  therefore  he  would  silence 
all  scientific  objections  by  proposing  a  bluff' 
game — at  whicli  I  certainly  dislike  to  play ; 
but,  as  it  is  manifestly  for  the  interest  of  all 
concerned  that  the  truth  upon  this  subject 
sliould  be  at  once  elicited,  so  that  the  pub- 
lic may  be  secured  from  further  unposition, 
I  am  ready  to  accept  Mr.  Paine's  challenge, 
with  a  full  understanding  as  to  the  fair  and 
honorable  adjustment  of  the  details  of  the 
proposed  experiment.  I  stipulate,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  liis  proposition,  that  the 
electric  circuit  is  not  to  be  complete — that 
there  shall  be  no   possible  connection  be- 


tween the  poles  of  the  battery,  either  by 
metallic  fluid,  or  any  other  electric  conduc- 
tor ;  also,  that  there  shall  be  no  oxygen 
generated,  in  a  free  or  combined  state ;  and, 
further,  that  Mr.  Paine  shall  show,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  super^d8ing  committee, 
that  he  proposes  that  but  one  current  of 
electricity  passes  tlu-ough  the  fluid,  by  the 
agency  of  which  hydrogen  alone  is  disen- 
gaged. 

I  am  thus  particular  in  settling  the  de- 
tails, as  the  peculiar  terms  in  which  his  pro- 
position is  expressed  affords  an  indefinite 
margin,  which  might  be  wrested  to  the  un- 
due advantage  of  a  party  disposed  to  cavU 
upon  teclmicalities.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
arrange  aU  necessary  preliminaries  with 
ill".  P.  at  his  earUest  convenience.  F. 

In  deciding  upon  the  practical  merits 
of  a  new  discovery,  we  are  frequently 
enabled  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion 
as  to  its  value,  by  reasoning  from  analogy. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  method  pursued  is 
in  accordance  with  well-established  prin- 
ciples, violating  no  known  or  presumed 
laws,  and  its  results  such  as  follow  im- 
mediately from  the  observance  of  these 
laws,  we  may  at  least  conclude  that  the 
invention  is  not  wholly  without  merit; 
particularly  if  the  result  sought  is  to  ap- 
pearance accomplished ;  but  when  the 
invention  sets  at  defiance  some  of  the 
laws  of  matter,  as  determined  after 
years  of  laborious  investigation  by  men 
whose  research  and  skill  in  their  parti- 
cular department  is  a  theme  for  universal 
admiration ;  it  is  clearly  more  becoming  in 
us  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  results  shown, 
than  by  admitting  them,  to  throw  distrust 
upon  the  sagacity  of  our  masters. 

If  a  machine  were  shown  us  which, 
actuated  by  a  weight  falling  through  a 
certain  distance  in  a  given  time,  lifted  a 
greater  or  equal  weight  through  a  greater 
or  equal  distance  in  the  same  time,  we 
should  be  justified  at  once  in  condemning 
it ;  because  we  may  calculate  from  known 
laws  what  the  effect  of  the  weight  should 
he,  and,  in  general,  in  deciding  upon  the 
merits  of  any  purely  mechanical  contri- 
vance, reasoning  from  a  few  elemen- 
tary laws  will  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  the  machine  is  contrary  to  the 
true  principles  of  mechanism.  But  in 
chemical  mechanism,  many  an  hypothesis 
may  be  advanced,  contrary  to  the  pre- 
sumed laws  of  matter,  and  yet  it  may  be 
imphilosophical  to  pronounce  the  assump- 
tion unqualifiedly  false — for  chemical  sci- 
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ence  is  based  less  on  reasoning  from  cer- 
tain fixed  principles,  than  from  an  obser- 
vance of  certain  facts ;  and  no  man  can 
say,  let  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  be 
what  it  may,  that  he  has  discovered  the 
law  by  which  a  certain  substance  will  in- 
variably act  upon  all  others — not  that  the 
laws  of  chemistry  are  capricious,  but  that 
we  have  not  mastered  them. 

We  know  for  instance,  that  a  few  drops 
of  the  bichloride  of  Titanium,  a  transpa- 
rent colorless  liquid,  will,  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  water,  both  being 
cold,  unite  with  great  heat  and  violence 
and  form  a  solid ;  but  the  fact  is  of  no 
use  to  us  in  deriving  a  law  for  the  action 
of  water  with  other  substances,  however 
similar  they  may  be  in  appearance  or  or- 
ganization. 

Judging  of  Mr.  Paine's  light  by  the 
lights  of  chemical  science  as  demonstrat- 
ed and  established  by  such  men  as  Biot, 
Arogo,  Ampere,  Davy,  Faraday,  Liebig — 
we  should  say  it  was  a  barefaced  impo- 
sition. 

In  the  first  place,  he  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered that  by  a  modification  of  the  or- 
dinary magneto-electric  machine,  he  can 
convert  the  ivhole  of  a  given  quantity  of 
water  into  either  hydrogen,  or  oxygen  gas 
as  he  pleases,  according  as  the  positive  or 
negative  wire  from  his  battery  is  severed, 
the  severed  ends  being  in  communica- 
tion by  a  short  interval  of  water. 

Secondly,  The  evolution  of  hydrogen 
gas  is  increased  indefinitely,  to  such  an 
extent,  that  a  tithe  of  the  gas,  if  consumed 
as  a  fuel,  would  afford  power  sufficient  to 
drive  many  machines. 

Thirdly,  The  hydrogen  is  carburetted, 
or  rather  catalized,  by  passing  it  through 
turpentine :  the  latter  remaining  unaltered 
and  undiminished. 

And  Lastly,  He  claims  to  be  able  to 
convert  the  water  into  hydrogen  without 
completing  the  electric  circuit. 

Before  attempting  to  test  Mr.  P.'s  al- 
leged discovery  by  any  of  the,  at  pre- 
sent, known  laws  of  matter,  it  may  be 
well  to  glance  at  his  own  statements 
from  time  to  time  of  the  nature  of  his  in- 
vention ;  among  others  of  his  having  de- 
clared two  years  since  (as  the  result  of 
his  investigations  which  he  was  about 
making  public),  his  ability  to  procure  by 
"  electrical  action  from  lime  and  water, 
and  at  a  cost  of  1  mill  per  burner,  a  light 
equal  La  intensity  to  4U00  gas  burners  of 


the  largest  bat-wing  pattern "  (see  last 
number  of  this  Magazine).  One  would 
suppose  that  this  result,  which  he  posi- 
tively affirms  he  had  arrived  at,  and  which 
he  contemplated  making  public,  would 
have  satisfied  most  men ;  but  it  seems 
our  friend  was  not  satisfied  with  light- 
ing a  town  at  the  enormous  exjjcnse  of 
1  cent  per  night — he  must  have  his  light 
for  nothing;  nay,  not  even  satisfied  with 
this,  his  light,  besides  producing  itself, 
shall  at  the  same  time  generate  a  power, 
which  in  its  turn  shall  generate  another, 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum — and  at  the  cost 
of  water  ! — for  this,  and  nothirtg  less,  is 
the  legitimate  result  of  his  new  disco- 
very. 

Can  any  one  believe  that  the  disco- 
verer of  such  infinite  power  would  be 
compelled  to  offer  a  bet  as  the  readiest 
way  of  silencing  cavillers  ?  But  we  are 
very  much  mistaken,  if  this  challenged 
exhibition  ever  comes  off;  if,  indeed,  the 
whole  aflair,  challenge  and  acceptance, 
be  not  got  up  for  effect  by  Paine  himself; 
— his  previous  history  rather  justifies 
this  suspicion ;  and  a  closer  examination 
of  his  challenge  shows,  either  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  electrical  action,  or  that  he 
intends  deception  in  the  experiment,  or 
that  he  intends  to  shelter  himself  be- 
hind the  vagueness  of  phraseology  in  his 
challenge.  He  is  very  likely,  if  no  other 
loophole  offers,  to  assert,  that  by  the 
expression  "without  completing  a  cir- 
cuit," he  intended  to  be  understood  as 
meaning — a  metallic  circuit. 

To  talk  of  decomposhig  water  by  elec- 
trical action  without  a  connection  of 
some  sort  between  the  poles  of  the  bat- 
tery, is  absurd.  We  will  not  pretend  to 
say,  that  Paine  may  not  have  stumbled 
upon  some  discovery  in  magnetic-elec- 
trical action;  for  the  pretender  in  this 
science  cannot  always  be  put  down,  as 
in  purely  mechanical  matters,  by  show- 
ing a  violation  of  acknowledged  princi- 
ples ;  but  his  assertion  of  a  fact,  must 
be  disproved  experimentally. 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  all  other 
seeming  contradictions  of  known  chemi- 
cal laws,  let  us  examine  his  claim  to 
having  discovered  that  he  can  by  the 
same  agent  convert  a  given  quanti- 
ty of  water  either  into  hydrogen  or 
oxygen;  that  is,  that  they  are  but  dif- 
ferent electrical  states  of  the  same  ele- 
ment, or  in  other  words,  that  water  is  a 
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simple  sulostance.  Upon  the  truth  of  this, 
we  conceive  his  whole  discovery  to  rest. 

Hydrogen  gas  was  discovered  by  Ca- 
vendish in  1766.  The  combustion  of  this 
gas  produces  water,  which  he  first  demon- 
strated by  burning  it  with  oxygen :  the 
latter  gas  itself  being  uninflammable,  but 
the  known  supporter  of  all  combustion ; 
the  water  generated,  equalling  exactly 
in  weight  the  combined  weight  of  the 
gases.  In  passing  a  given  weight  of  wa- 
ter over  red-hot  iron  inclosed  in  a  glass 
tube,  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  iron 
and  the  hydrogen  is  disengaged :  proved 
by  weighing  them  both ;  for  the  iron  is 
increased  in  weight  by  the  oxygen,  and 
together  with  the  hydrogen  weighs  pre- 
cisely as  much  as  the  water  before  de- 
composition. 

Oxygen  was  discovered  by  Priestly  in 
1774.  It  may  be  procured  by  placing  in 
a  retort  equal  quantities  in  weight  of  the 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  subjecting  the  mixture 
to  heat.  It  is  the  most  perfect  —  electric ; 
always  appearing  at  the  -f"  electrode,* 
as  hydrogen  docs  at  the  — ,  and  can  be 
mixed  with  hydrogen  gas  in  any  propor- 
tion without  combining  with  it.  In  order 
to  produce  water  by  their  combination, 
the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity 
though  the  mixture  is  essential ;  and  let 
them  be  mixed  in  whatever  proportions 
they  may,  one  measure  of  the  oxygen 
unites  with  two  of  tlie  hydrogen,  produc- 
ing water  in  weight  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  weights  of  the  gases  consumed.  If 
a  greater  proportion  of  hydrogen  than 
that  of  two  to, one  of  the  oxygen  be  pre- 
sent in  the  mixture  before  combustion, 
the  surplus  of  hydrogen  will  be  found  re- 
maining in  the  gaseous  state  unchanged. 
In  other  words,  they  will  unite  in  hut  one 
■proportion  in  forming  water,  and  then 
only  by  this  combustion.  Now  if  they  be 
but  different  electrical  states  of  the  same 
substance,  why  should  the  passage  of 
the  electrical  spark  tln-ough  them  be 
essential  to  their  perfect  union, — and 
why  should  the  surplus  of  hydrogen 
which  refuses  to  unite  with  the  oxygen 
have  suffered  no  changes  by  the  opera- 
tion ■?  We  grant  that  this  proof  is  of  a 
negative  character,  but  it  is  at  least  as 
good  as  Mr.  P.'s  assertion  ;  and  until  he 

*  Electrodes  are  the  surfaces,  whether  of  air, 
water,  or  metal,  which  serve  to  convey  an  electrical 
current  into  and  from  the  liquid  to  be  decomposed. 


shows  in  the  case  of  converting  the  water 
entirely  into  one  of  tlie  gases  what  be- 
comes of  the  other,  we  shall  be  justified 
in  believing  what  has  been  so  well  shown 
years  since — that  loaler  is  compounded  of 
two  essentially  different  substances. 

We  had  proceeded  thus  far  not  with- 
out many  misgivings  that  "  le  jeu  rCen 
vaut  pas  la  chandelle"  when  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  P.'s  brother  appeared  in  the 
Tribune,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  gas  ob- 
tained by  his  machine  was  highly  explo- 
sive, to  the  degree  of  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult of  use — having  blown  up  some  nine 
times  in  as  many  months. 

It  will  scarcely  be  expected  after  this, 
that  we  shall  gravely  attempt  to  prove 
Mr.  P.  not  one  of  the  lights  of  the  age. 
Hereafter,  and  until  we  see  his  light,  we 
cannot  be  censured  for  disbelieving  in 
its  existence. 


FORMULA  FOR  RAILROAD  SWITCHES. 

To  our  correspondent  in  Albany  who 
asks  for  a  simple  formula  for  laying  off" 
turnouts,  and  putting  in  frogs  and  switch- 
es, we  commend  the  following ;  prepared 
we  believe  by  Mr.  Post,  Engineer  on  the 
N.  Y.  &  E.  Railroad. 

Far  a  Turnout  on  a  straight  line. 
Pnt  B  C=CF=  Radius  of  Cur- 
vature and  represent  it  by     .      R 
AB  =  AD=  Half  width  be- 
tween centres  of  tracks,  by     .    a 
EF=EF'  =  Half  of  straight 

line  between  curves,  by    .     .     c 
B  G  =  F  G  =  Tangents  to 

curve,  by ^ 

A  E  =  AE  =  Half  length  of 

Tui-nout,  by m 

Then  C F^  +  £  ^2  =  C  £8.  and  C£2 

_  A'  C"'  =  A'  E"" 
Or      R''  -{-c''=  C  _E^   and  R"^  +  C" 

_  (iJ  _  ay  =  m" 
But    R^  J^  c-"  —  {R  —  aY  ^  ^  Ra  — 
a^  +  c2.   and  ^'2  R  a  —  a^  -{-  c^ 
=  m. 
Then  EG^—EIP  =  GH^  =  {AE 
—  BGy 


Or      {X  +  c) 


a* 


—  (m  —  xy.    i.  e. 


x"^ -\- 'i c X -\- c^  —  c?^=-ini?  —  ^mx 

-f-  a;*,  and    2ca;-f"2wia;  =  m^ 

„   ,  TP?  —  c^  -\-  a^ 

—  c^  A-  a:.x^=  — — — ; r — . 

'  2  (c  +  m). 
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FORMULA   FOR    RAILROAD    SWITCHES. 


By  substituting  in  the  above  Formula  for 
m^  its  value  then 
_2R  a  —  a^  +  c^  —  c'^  +  a''  _ 
2  (c  -}-  m) 

Ra 

— ; =  Tangent. 

c  -{-  m 

Fisr.  1. 


Example. 

Suppose  R  the  radius  given  =  800    ft. 
a      "    half  width     =      6-5" 
"         c      "    half  straight 

Kne  =      8     " 

Then  ^2  Ra  —  a'^  -\-  c«  = 

V2  X  800  X  6-5  —  6-5  X  6-5  -1-  8  X  8 
=  102-087  =  m    and 
Ra  800  X  6-5 


c  -\-m       8  +  102-087 
Tangent  B  G  =  G  E. 


=  47-235  = 


To  determine  the  angle, 
sin.  a 


<^  G  E  A  = 
=  0-1185  =  Nat:  Tang :  6J° 


Tang: 

6-5 

54-852 

The  Angle  just  found  is  for  the  frog  or 
crossing  of  the  Rail. 

Having  given  the  distance  the  end  of  the 
movable  rail  slides,  to  determine  how 
far  the  movable  end  of  the  Rail  is  from 
the  origin  of  the  curve. 

Put  Fig.  2,  B  I  =  0  p  =  the  distance  from 
the  origin  b  of  the  curve  to  the  move- 
able end  of  rail,  and  i  p  the  distance 
the  end  of  the  rail  is  permitted  to  slide. 

B  c  =  radius. 

Then  bo:op::op:bc-|-oc. 
or  Vb  0  (b  c  -|-  0  c)  =  0  p  =  B  I. 


Example. 

Suppose  the  Rail  to  move  5|  inches,  or 

II  of  a  foot,  the  radius  being  800  feet. 

Then  distance  B  i  =  V^i^  -^  1599^3  = 
27-076  feet. 

To  find  the  point  p  by  means  of  the  ordi- 
nates  m  f,  N  P. 

g'  E  :  g'  h'  : :  f'  E  :  f'  K,  and  a  e  —  f'  k 
^  M  F  =:  E  N,  or  as  shown  by  pre- 
vious notation  c  -|-  x  :  m  —  x  ::  c  : 

c  (m  —  x)  c  (m  —  x) 

-; ,  and  m  —    — ^ = 

c  -j-  X  c  -j-  X 

moAQ^        8(102-087  —  47-235) 
M  F  =  102-087  — 

=  94-143. 


8  -f-  47-235 


Then  "^b  c'  —  m  f*  =  m  c  :  b  c  —  m  c 
=  B  M  =  N  F,  or, 

V(800  X  800)  —  (94-143  X  94-143) 
=  794-441,  and  800  —  794-441  = 
6-559  =  N  F. 

Fig.  2. 


In  this  manner  also  may  any  number  of 
intermediate  ordinates  nf,  nf,'  nf"  be 
calculated:  the  length  of  tlie  co-ordi- 
nates m/,  Tw/,'  mf"  being  assumed  and 
the  results  arranged  in  tabular  form  for 
use. 
Table  of  Ordinates  for  Turnout  8OO'  Rad  : 
At  27  076  ft.  from  Origin  of  Curve  0-458  or  55  in. 
30  "  "  0r)03    "    6-75  •' 

40  "  "  1000    "    1       " 

50  "  "  1-564    "    1-6    " 

60  "  "  2-253    "   2-3    " 

70  "  "  3069    "   3       " 

go  "  "  4010   "    4       " 

90  "  "  5079    «    5       •' 

94143  '•  "  5-559   "   56    " 

102  087  ft.  is  }4  the  length,  and     6500   "    66  =  i 

[width. 
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IRON   RAILROAD   BRIDGES. 
For  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Engineers'  Journal. 


Sir — Your  correspondent,  N.  H.,  in  tlie 
last  number  of  your  Magazine,  seems  dis- 
posed to  question  the  accuracy  of  my 
information  in  relation  to  the  weak  point 
of  the  Rider  Iron  Bridge,  on  the  New- 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  which  fell  some 
time  last  summer. 

Now,  although  my  calculation,  based 
upon  the  proportion  of  the  parts,  would 
show  that  the  tie  was  unequal  to  meeting 
the  strain  to  which  it  was  subjected  at  a 
certain  point,  it  by  no  means  invalidates 
its  accuracy  to  prove  that  the  tie  broke 
elsewhere.  Imperfect  workmanship  would 
account  for  this  ;  but  he  goes  still  further, 
and  affirms  that  the  tie  did  not  break  at 
all! 

In  answer  to  this,  the  Engineer  of  Re- 
pairs informed  me  by  letter  "  that  one  of 
the  ties  at  least  was  found  broken."  If 
one  broke,  from  any  cause  whatever,  it  is 
a  hundred  to  one  that  the  other  did  also  ; 
without  he  would  have  us  infer  that  one 
tie  was  equal  to  sustaining  the  whole 
load,  which  was  manifestly  not  the  case. 

The  officer  who  first  reached  the  spot 
informed  me  by  letter  as  follows :  "  After 
the  fall  of  the  bridge,  such  was  the  state 
of  the  wreck  that  it  was  impossible  from 
all  the  examination  that  was  made,  to  de- 
fine the  first  point  of  failure ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  cause  of  its  failure  will 
always  remain  a  matter  of  doubt." 

Tlie  superintendent  of  the  road  in- 
formed me,  that  from  all  the  information 
he  could  gather,  "  the  ties  were  found 
completely  broken."  The  Division  Super- 
intendent, in  his  statement  to  the  General 
Superintendent,  made  in  my  presence 
soon  after  the  accident,  said : — "  that  the 
bridge  was  wholly  broken  up,  so  com- 
pletely as  to  render  it  impossible  to  tell 
at  what  point  it  first  yielded." 

When  N.  H.,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
expansion  of  the  iron  was  the  cause  of  its 
yielding,  by  cramping  the  bridge  between 
the  abutments,  says  that,  "  apprehensive 
of  this  result,  the  bridge  inspector  called 
the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  circumstance,  in  a  report,  more 
than  a  year  previous  to  the  accident ;"  he 
should  have  added,  what  he  will  find  to 
be  the  f:ict — that,  acting  upon  the  sug- 
gestions in  this  report,  the  stone  work  had 
been  cut  away  for  nearly  a  year  previous. 

If  N.  H.  is  not  satisfied  with  my  calcu- 


lation of  the  strength  of  the  Rider  bridge, 
will  he  be  so  good  as  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  it? 

Mr.  Paker  very  happily  remarks,  in  a 
late  report  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  adverting  to  the  use 
of  iron  for  bridges : — 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  late  failure 
of  an  iron  bridge  on  one  of  our  Northern 
railways  has  seemed  to  throw  a  panic  over 
the  minds  of  the  Directors  of  that  hue,  and 
called  forth  a  denunciation  of  '  Iron  brhhjrs^ 
from  some  otlierwise  respectable  quarters. 
The  catastrophe,  sad  as  it  was,  should  make 
us  more  cautious  of  adopting  the  plans  of 
those  who,  in  the  capacity  of  contractors, 
tempt  us  with  the  alleged  cheapness  of  their 
contrivances,  but  should  surely  not  destroy 
oiu"  confidence  iu  a  material  so  nearly  essen- 
tial to  tlie  success  of  mechanical  practice  in 
almost  every  department  of  art  and  science, 
and  which  for  this  particular  purpose  has 
held  a  liigh  place  in  the  opinions  of  the 
most  distinguished  engineers  whom  the  world 
has  ever  seeu.  As  well  might  we  discard 
hon  h-orn  use  in  Naval  service  because  a 
few  chain  cables  have  failed ;  or  cease  to 
use  it  for  wheels  and  axles,  because  there, 
too,  it  has  often  disappointed  us." 

As  to  the  propping  of  the  Whipple 
bridges,  the  Engineer  of  Repaii-s  informs 
me  by  note,  that  "  he  is  not  aware  of  any 
cause  for  propping  tliose  bridges  other 
than  was  assigned  by  the  president  in  his 
card  to  the  public  soon  after  the  failure 
of  the  Rider  bridge." 

The  circumstances  are  these.  One  of 
the  bridges  built  by  Whipple  at  the  New- 
burgh  branch,  differing  somewhat  in  ar- 
rangement from  those  built  by  him  at 
Binghampton,  was  placed  on  a  sharp 
curve,  and  oblique  to  the  line  of  road  by 
between  30  and  40";  the  trasses  but 
six  feet  apart,  and  consequently  imme- 
diately under  the  track,  were  exposed  to 
the  centrifugal  action  of  the  load  passing 
them,  and  from  their  obliquity  the  struts 
connecting  the  trusses  in  connection  with 
the  diagonal  swaying  rods,  were  prevented 
from  acting  to  good  advantage  in  preserv- 
ing the  horizontal  alignment  of  the  bridge. 
To  obviate  the  ill  effects  resulting  from 
this  arrangement,  gro\ving  out  of  tlie  pe- 
culiar position  of  the  bridge,  the  builder 
left  directions  that,  on  laying  the  track, 
the  cross  ties  should  be  of  good  size  and 
notched  on  to  the  truss,  to  aid  in  keeping 
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CHIMNEYS. 


the  diagonal  swaying  rods  in  proper 
action ;  the  cross  struts  of  the  bridge, 
from  necessity,  making  so  acute  an  angle 
with  tlie  line  of  track  as  to  impair  their 
action. 

This  direction  of  the  builder  was,  it 
seems,  nes^lrcied,  and  the  convex  truss  had 
yielded  sliglitly  to  the  centrifugal  action. 
The  builder,  upon  being  consulted,  ad- 
vised that  his  original  intentions  be  car- 
ried out,  as  amply  sutRcient  to  meet  the 
case. 

That  this  bridge  was  amply  strong  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Although  the  span  was 
but  27  feet,  the  tie  has  the  same  section 
as  the  Rider  bridge  of  66  feet. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
the  proportions  of  the  Rider  Bridge  were 
faulty.  This,  we  think,  has  been  shown 
theoretically,  and  that  it  has  been  practi- 
cally, the  public  are  well  aware. 

W. 


CHIMNEYS. 


George  Buchanan,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E., 
Civil  Engineer,  lately  read  at  the  Royal 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  a  paper  giving 
an  account  of  the  Chimney  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Gas  Works,  with  observations  on 
the  Principles  of  its  Strength  and  Stability, 
in  which  he  concluded  with  some  obser- 
vations on  the  etfects  of  draft  in  a  chim- 
ney ;  and  as  tliis  is  a  subject  of  much  in- 
terest, and  ona  of  especial  importance  in 
the  construction  of  chimneys  for  large 
furnaces,  we  present  our  readers  with  the 
following  summary  of  the  elements  of 
construction,  furnished  by  this  distin- 
guished gentleman,  viz : 

Professor  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  esti- 
mates the  quantity  of  air  necessary  for 
combustion  at  150  cubic  feet  per  minute 
for  each  pound  of  coal  consumed,  and 
50  more  for  the  waste—in  all  200. 
Hence  the  furnaces  of  a  steam-boiler, 
using  one  ton  of  coal  per  hour,  would  re- 
quire 7466  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  as 
the  pipes  of  marine-boilers  are  necessari- 
ly limited  in  height,  the  required  draft  is 
had  at  the  expense  of  a  temperature, 
which  is  lost  for  the  purpose  of  evapora- 
tion. 

The  po7ver  of  the  draft  is  stated  to  be 
directly  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
chimney,  and  the  velocity  with  which  the 


external  air  rushes  in  to  supply  the  draft, 
as  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
height  of  the  chimney.  The  internal 
heat  however  is  the  grand  moving  power, 
expanding  the  air  within  the  chimney,  and 
giving  it  a  buoyant  or  ascensional  power. 
At  488  degrees  of  temperature,  the  cele- 
brated chemists,  Petit  &  Daloug,  and 
most  accurate  observers  have  found  that 
air  expands  to  double  its  volume.  At 
this  temperature,  therefore,  Avithin  the 
chimney,  the  velocity  with  which  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  capable  of  entering  at  its 
bottom  or  into  its  furnaces,  would  be  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  half  the 
height  of  the  chimney,  which,  expressed 
numerically  in  feet  per  second,  is  equal 
to  six  times  the  square  root  of  half  the 
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height:  or  V=^6^/  —  V  bein^c  the  velo- 

city  in  feet  per  second,  and  /f  the  height 
of  the  chimney,  in  feet.  This  forms  an 
easy  rule  for  this  particular  tempera- 
ture. 

On  measuring  the  power  of  a  draft,  in 
the  case  referred  to,  (the  height  of  the 
chimney  being  330  feet,)  a  water  pressure 
gauge  indicated  3i  inches,  there  being  a 
good  deal  of  wind"  at  the  time. 

High  winds  had  a  sensible  eifect  on 
the  draft,  sometimes  raising  the  pressure 
gauge  to  a  height  of  6  or  7  inches.  A 
pressure  of  2'5  inches,  which  it  was  in 
calm  weather,  is  very  nearly  equal  to  a 
column  of  air  half  the  height  of  the  chim- 
ney, and  this  agrees  very  well  with  the 
preceding  formula,  as  the  interior  tem- 
perature would  not  exceed  480  or  600 
degrees. 

As  a  general  rule  for  calculating  the 
powers  of  the  draft,  at  any  temperature, 
the  following  is  given  as  one  sunple 
and  agreeable  to   the   practical  results. 

n  being  the  number  of 

degrees  of  temperature. 

The  results  of  a  number  of  experi- 
ments had  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
strength  of  bricks,  are  also  given,  but  as 
their  composition  is  not  given  in  detail, 
and  as  similar  materials  of  composition 
are  not  in  use  with  us,  we  omit  a  note  of 
them.  A  detailed  description  of  this 
chimney,  both  as  regards  materials,  di- 
mensions, and  construction,  is  given. 


TH0MA3S    CUPPING    INSTRUMENT    AND    ARTIFICIAL    LEECH. 
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A  detailed  Description  of  the  above  Chim- 
ney. Bt  M.  Taylor,  Esq..  Engineer  for  the 
Edinburgh  Gas  "Works.  In  this  paper  Mr. 
Taylor  gave  a  minute  detail  of  the  dimen- 
sions and  structure  of  every  part  of  the 
work.  The  foundation  was  on  hard  shale  or 
clay ;  the  masonry  40  ft.  6  in.  square  at  the 
bottom,  12  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  32  ft.  6  in.  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  and  brought  up  by  steps  in  hard 
foundation  com'ses  of  Craigleith  stone,  dress- 
ed and  square  joiutecL  Masouwork  of  the 
most  substantial  description,  with  four  eyes 
for  connecting  the  main  flues  to  tlie  stalk. 
Square  pedestal  65  feet  high  from  sm-face 
of  ground  to  top  of  base  of  brick  shaft ;  SO 
ft.  10  in.  square  at  base  course;  30  feet 
square  above  base,  and  27  ft.  9  in.  vinder 
moulding  of  top.  Body  of  pedestal  of  neatly- 
covered  rubble-work  of  the  strongest  kind, 
the  stones  chiefly  fi'om  Hailes  Quarry  of  the 
best  rock.  The  cope  mouldings  and  base  of 
brick  shaft  of  Craigleith.  Within  the  pedes- 
tal and  rising  20  feet  above  it,  is  an  inner 
cliimney  or  brick  shaft  standing  quite  de- 
tached, having  a  space  from  18  inches  to  2 
feet  clear  in  every  part ;  this  space  covered 
over  at  the  top  to  keep  out  soot  deposit,  but 
yet  left  free  of  the  outer  pedestal  and  chim- 
ney. The  inner  cliimney  is  90  feet  high,  1 3 
feet  diameter  inside,  earned  up  at  foiu-  dif- 
ferent thicknesses,  beginning  at  3  J  bricks 
thick,  and  ending  at  2  bricks,  including  a  lin- 
ing of  fire-brick,  can-ied  up  the  Avhole  way 
at  two  thicknesses — 20  feet  at  10  inches 
thick,  and  70  feet  at  5  inches.  The  brick- 
work of  the  best  well-burnt  chcular  stock- 
brick,  with  a  com'se  of  headers  in  reeled 
order  for  every  four  com-ses  of  stretchers. 
The  main  brick  shaft  is  264  feet  high  above 
the  stone  pedestal ;  making,  with  the  pedes- 
tal, 65  feet,  and  foundation  12  ft.  6  in. — in 
all.  341  ft.  6  in.  The  shaft  is  26  ft.  3  in. 
diameter  at  bottom  externally,  tapers  to  13 
ft.  10  ia  at  the  height  of  243  feet,  at  the 
first  belt  imder  coping  11  ft.  10  in.  below  the 
top.  The  shaft  is  carried  up  at  five  differ- 
ent thicknesses,  beginning  at  35  inches,  or 
3J  bricks,  for  35  feet  up.  and  ending  with 
15  inches,  or  1^  brick,  for  58  feet  at  th§ 
top,  all  buUt  with  hard  circular  composition 
brick,  refeiTed  to  in  the  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  bricks.  Brickwork  put  together 
in  the  strongest  maimer  with  headers,  as 
already  described,  and  best  band  all  laid  in 
the  best  lime  from  Burdiehouse,  with  sharp 
sand,  sifted  and  made  up  in  the  mUl.  The 
beds  are  kept  as  thin  as  possible,  and  neatly 
pointed-iu  with  the  edge  of  the  trowel  All 
the  vertical  joints  inside  of  waU,  grouted  up 
with  thin  line.  As  a  farther  security,  the 
shaft  is  boimd  with  six  malleable-iron  hoops  ^ 


at  inteiwals  of  35  feet  up,  built  into  the 
brick-work,  one  brick  on  bed  from  the  out- 
side, and  kept  a  ^-inch  clear  all  round  oft"  the 
outside  lining  of  brickwork,  so  as  to  aUow 
the  hoops  to  expand  with  heat  without  in- 
jury to  the  work.  They  are  all  3  inches 
broad ;  the  under  thi'ee  1  inch  thick,  the 
upper  |-inch  each,  made  in  three  lengths, 
clamped  together  and  made  fast  with  three 
|-inch  or  |-inch  rivets  on  each  side.  The 
projecting  cope  at  the  top  is  of  cast-ii-on,  19 
ft.  6  in.  chameter  over  all,  and  in  sixteen 
pieces  about  |-inch  thick,  screwed  together 
with  bolts  tlu-ough  the  flanges.  This  cope 
being  all  fitted  and  boimd  together  in  a  mas.s 
on  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the  brickwork  was 
continued  up,  and  finished  with  a  cope,  or 
plate  of  cast-iron,  composed  of  eight  piece.s 
I -inch  thick,  and  about  2^  feet  broad,  with  a 
round  belt  going  9  in.  down  on  the  brick- 
work, and  forming  a  strong  hoop  round  it. 
The  chimney  is  furnished  -n-ith  an  endless 
chain  going  up  the  inside  of  the  main  shaft, 
giving  the  means  of  ascending  at  any  time 
to  the  top.  The  electric  conductor  stands  6 
feet  above  the  top  plate,  |-iuch  round  cop- 
per made  fast  to  stone  and  brickwork  with 
7 1  inch  copper  holdfasts  let  4  inches  into  the 
masonry  or  brickwork,  -with  a  head  on  the 
inside  and  an  eye  on  the  outside  to  receive 
the  rod  as  it  was  earned  up.  By  these 
holdfasts  an  ascent  can  easily  be  made  to 
the  top  by  a  small  tackle  susjiended  to  the 
holdfasts.  The  conductor  is  inetaUically 
connected  to  all  the  ironwork  on  the  stalk — 
the  plate  on  the  top,  projecting  cope,  mal- 
leable-hon  hoops,  bolts  on  the  top  of  the 
stone  pedestal,  and  also  the  ascending-chain. 
The  rod  descends  into  a  well  about  10  feet 
fi-om  the  foimdation,  and  is  immersed  about 
8  feet  deep  in  water,  and  the  end  tm'ned  up 
2  feet  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  flattened. 

To  the  Editor  of  Appletons'  Jleclianics'  Magazine 
and  Journal. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  William  S.  Thomas, 
of  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  has  very  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  a  cupping  instrument  and 
artificial  leech  of  his  own  construction, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  promise  to  super- 
sede every  thing  of  the  kind  now  in  use. 
I  have  thoroughly  tested  them  in  my 
practice,  and  they  answer  my  expecta- 
tions. Our  present  instruments  of  the 
kind  are  liable  to  many  serious  objections. 
They  are  so  complicated,  that,  with  the 
utmost  care,  they  are  in  constant  need  of 
being  repaired,  and  hence  cannot  at  all 
times  be  relied  upon.  Then-  bulk  also 
renders  them  inconvenient  in  country 
practice. 
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Of  Mr.  Thomas's  artificial  leech  I  can- 
not speak  in  too  high  terms.  It  admits 
of  application  in  all  situations,  with  the 
same  facility  as  the  natural  leech,  with 
no  possible  danger  from  hemorrhage,  or 
from  poison  of  the  bite. 

The  increasing  demand  for  the  natural 
leech  is  making  great  havoc  among  those 
varieties  that  are  considered  most  valua- 
ble ;  and  the  expense  of  procuring  them 
will  be  a  serious  objection  to  their  em- 
ployment. 

An  artificial  leech  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  eftieient,  is  what  has 
long  been  needed ;  and  I  tliink  that  with 
the  present  instrument  the  natural  leech 
can  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  R.  Bellows,  M.  D. 
Norwich,  N.  Y.  Feb.  10th,  1851. 

Fic.  1.  Fig.  2. 
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The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
instrument.  Figs.  1  and  2 — aa  glass  receiv- 
ers (/brass  cylinder,  surrounded  by  rubber 
tube,  firmly  atached  with  the  cylinder  to 
the  tubes  cc ;  at  the  top  to  the  piston  e.  At 
e  and  b  are  oil-silk  valves.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  by  pressing  the  piston  e 


down,  the  air  in  the  cylinder  (Z  will  rush 
out  at  the  valve  e,  closing  the  valve  b. 
Then,  by  removing  the  pressure  from 
t!ie  piston  e,  the  rubber  will  contract, 
bringing  the  piston  to  its  original  posi- 
tion, as  seen  in  the  engraving  Fig.  2.  By 
repeating  this  operation,  a  perfect  vacuum 
may  be  produced  in  the  cups  a  a. 

The  piston  e  does  not  move  tight  in 
the  cylinder  d,  but  is  loose. 

The  rubber  when  the  piston  is  pressed 
down,  draws  tight  on  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder,  thus  displacing  the  air  in  a  very 
simple  manner. 

The  exhausting  cylinder  may  be  rea- 
dily attached  to  the  breast  glass  P^ig.  3, 
making  a  breast  pump ;  c  is  an  oil  silk 
valve  ;  b,  reservoir ;  a,  the  mouth  to  be 
attached  to  the  breast. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  leech;  a,  glass- 
tube  ;  b,  piston.  After  making  the  in- 
cision with  an  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose, place  the  glass  tube  upon  the  part ; 
exhaust  the  air  by  pressing  down  the 
piston  b,  and  blood  will  immediately  fill 
the  glass  tube  a. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

COMMON  SENSE  VINDICATED  AGAINST  THE 
PRETENSIONS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  SCI- 
ENCE. 

There  is  a  large  class  among  us  who 
tliink  with  James  Rock,  jr. ;  to  sucli  we 
commend  the  perusal  of  tiie  two  follow- 
ing communications  made  to  the  editor 
of  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Let  it  be  asked,  What  is  either  mathe- 
matical or  logical  science?  The  answer, 
as  I  believe,  must  be,— It  is  the  result  of 
an  attempt  to  reduce  common  sense  to 
rules. 
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In  one  word,  it  is  method — a  method 
of  thinking,  or  of  recording  thought. 

The  point  that  I  would  contend  for  is 
this : — that  there  may  be  other  methods 
of  thought,  not  recognized  as  scientific, 
which  may  produce  results  equally  satis- 
fiictory  with  those  which  are  so  charac- 
terized. 

Every  man  may  have,  and  doubtless 
has,  his  own  method.  I  have  my  own, 
but  I  freely  admit  that  another  may  have 
a  better  method  than  mine ;  then,  if  he 
have — he  has  a  better  implement  than  I 
have,  and  ought  to  produce  better  work. 
Let  us  judge  of  things  by  their  fruits, 
and  inquire  how  the  facts  really  stand. 
Have  the  greatest  discoveries  been  made 
by  men  of  science,  or  by  non-scientific 
persons  ?  Leaving  astronomical  disco- 
very out  of  the  question,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  asserting  that  the  balance  is 
clearly  against  science. 

Inventors  generally  have  not  been  men 
of  great  attainments  in  abstract  science, 
but  they  ought  to  have  been  so,  if  there 
be  so  much  value  in  scientific  method  as 
some  would  maintain. 

Yet  can  it  be  asserted  that  they  had 
no  method  at  all  ?  Had  Arkwright  no 
method — or  Newcomen — or  Tre\ithick? 
And  how  long  is  it  since  chemistry 
scraped  acquaintance  wdth  mathematics  ? 

The  fjict  appears  to  me  to  stand  thus, — 
That  which  is  called  the  inventive  faculty 
is  nothing  else  than  the  perception  of  re- 
lation among  given  focts.  This  percep- 
tion gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  fitness — the 
fitness  of  a  certain  thing  or  things,  em- 
ployed in  a  certain  manner,  for  a  certain 
purpose. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  science :  I  would 
only  assign  to  it  the  "  ex  post  facto"  posi- 
tion, which  is  its  true  one.  Let  it  be 
employed  as  an  accessory,  not  as  a  prin- 
cipal. When  the  thing  has  been  thought, 
or  done,  let  science  record  the  process, 
and  thus  facilitate  its  repetition.  To 
deduce  formulas  from  experiment  is  its 
legitimate  use,  although  even  in  this,  as 
regards  physics,  its  value  is  frequently 
uncertain  :  the  variation  of  a  single  phy- 
sical condition,  may  upset  the  most  logi- 
cal deduction,  or  the  most  accurate  com- 
putation. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
fundamental  mental  process  is  the  same, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  science,  so  call- 
ed,  or  to  science  not  so  called ;  and  that 


in  no  case  does  any  one  who  uses  or- 
derly and  consecutive  thought  for  a 
specific  purpose  do  so  without  some 
"  method."  It  is  obnous  that  he  cannot. 
And  if  a  person  ^\ithout  any  knowledge 
of  abstract  science,  as  such,  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusions  as  another  may  do  by 
scientific  method,  why  should  any  parti- 
cular preference  be  shown  to  the  latter 
rather  than  to  the  former,  and  why 
should  they  not  be  considered  equally 
"  scientific,"  though  different  ?  The  ap- 
peal in  both  cases,  as  in  every  similar 
case,  is  to  "  common  sense," — and  in  her 
hands  I  am  content  to  leave  it. 

James  Rock,  Jr. 

Hastings,  October  7, 1S50. 

Mr.  Rock  is  answered  as  follows : — 

SCIENCE   ASD   COMMON   SENSE. 

Mr.  Rock,  Jun.,  is  a  valorous  person, 
whatever  may  be  said  for  his  discretion. 
He  comes  forward  as  the  champion  of 
'•  common  sense ;"  but  he  appears  to 
vapor  too  much  at  random,  to  entitle 
him  to  the  appellation  of  a  true  knight- 
errant. 

One  would  be  led  to  think,  from  the 
shape  in  which  Mr.  Rock,  Jun.,  and  others 
of  his  class  of  philosophers,  put  the  ques- 
tion, that  science  was  something  antago- 
nistic or  directly  opposed  to  common  sense, 
and  that  mathematical  science  was  a  bug- 
bear, especially  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  most 
pernicious  mental  poison,  by  those  who 
cultivate  their  common  sense ; — in  short, 
that  in  entering  upon  the  sudy  of  Euclid, 
a  man  took  leave  of  all  those  faculties 
which  God  had  given  him  in  common 
with  his  fellow  men  I  Else,  why  that 
obtrusi\'e  and  insulting  bitterness  that  in- 
variably forms  an  ingredient  in  every  such 
discussion,  which  is  manifested  by  this 
class  of  philosophers? 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  must  notice 
one  important  hiatus  in  the  papers  of  Mr. 
Rock,  Jun. : — the  icant  of  a  complete,  a 
siifficient  and  a  properly  limited  definition 
or  description  of  common  sense.  He  ^^^ll 
tell  us,  most  likely,  that  "  he  means  by  it 
what  every  body  else  means ;"  and  when 
we  apply  to  "ever)-  body  else,"  we  shall 
be  told  that  this  multiform  personage 
means  by  it "  what  Mr.  Rock,  Jun.,  means." 
But  we  want  it  described  in  words,  so 
that  no  mistake  shall  arise  from  this 
source — the  most  fruitful  of  all  sources 
of '"  shuflSe  "  in  matters  of  reasoning.   He 
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tells  US,  indeed,  what  he  thinks  mathe- 
matical and  logical  science  are — "  the  re- 
sult of  an  atlempt  to  reduce  common  sense 
to  rules  "  (the  emphatic  italics  are  his  own, 
and  must  be  intended  to  direct  specific 
attention  to  that  part  of  his  statement)  ; 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  sum  up,  in  what 
he  calls  "  one  word,  method — a  method  of 
thinking,  or  of  recording  thought"  (p. 
310,  col.  i.) ;  and  he  finally  assigns  to 
science  the  function  of  "  recording  the 
process"  which  common  sense  has  de- 
vised, so  as  to  "  facilitate  its  repetition  " 
(ib.  col.  ii.).  Science  (not  mathematical 
alone,  but  all  science),  is  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  an  amanuensis  to  com- 
mon sense — a  mere  "  recorder,"  at,  we 
may  suppose,  tlie  wages  of  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  and  witli  pretty  nearly  the  same 
functions  as  tlie  laundress's  boy  who 
writes  a  good  hand,  and  is  taken  (as  a 
special  fevor,  and  in  reward  of  the  "  nice 
getting  up"  of  his  lawyership's  linen), 
"  into  the  office."  But,  after  all,  this  is 
pretty  much  the  way  in  which  England 
rewards  her  scientific  sons — except  they 
happen  to  have  a  little  "common  sense" 
(e.  g.,  cunning),  and  their  discoveries  can 
be  turned  to  immediate  commercial  advan- 
tage. However,  we  have  at  least  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  James  Rock,  Jun.,  that 
these  things  are  as  they  should  be :  the 
poor  wretches,  whom  a  future  age  may 
deem  to  have  been  martyrs,  are  placed 
for  the  present  in  their  proper  category, 
and  such  as  he  will  exclaim — "  sarves  'em 
right !"  The  business  of  science  is  to 
record  the  discoveries  of  common  sense ! 
Let  not  this  be  forgotten ;  but  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  too,  that  we  want  to  know 
.something  more  of  this  more  important 
personage.  Common  Sense,  than  Mr. 
Rock,  Jun.,  has  yet  told  us. 

Does  Mr.  James  Rock,  Jun.,  mean  by 
common  sense,  the  common  sensitive 
faculties  (sight,  hearing,  &ic.),  or  the  nat- 
ural power  of  drawing  inferences  from 
things  .simultaneously  perceived  to  exist  ? 
Does  he  mean  the  vividness  of  percep- 
tion, or  the  rapidity  of  inference  display- 
ed by  the  untutored  mind  ?  That  either 
of  these,  so  strikingly  diversified  as  we 
see  them,  should  be  deemed  common,  in 
any  other  sense  than  as  that  most  per- 
sons possess  a  small,  and  a  few  a  large, 
share  of  them,  is  what  I  cannot  under- 
stand. If  tliey  be  not  common  in  degree 
as  well  as  character,  the  name  is  ill-be- 


stowed. It  is,  however,  a  very  common 
sophism,  resorted  to  by  the  Rock-class, 
to  sometimes  mean  one  and  sometimes  the 
other,  just  as  it  suits  their  quibbling 
purpose  to  make  a  change.  For  tliis  rea- 
son I  ask — nay,  demand — a  definition  of 
"  common  sense." 

Mr.  James  Rock,  Jun.,  gives  a  very 
magniloquent,  but  to  me  very  unintelligi- 
ble, statement,  respecting  "  specific  dif- 
ference," and  "  a  wider  generalization." 
I  have  been  familiar  with  these  terms,  in 
their  ordinary  usage,  for  many  a  long 
year ;  but  I  am  unable  "  to  make  head  or 
tail "  of  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary 
passage  ;  but  having  for  all  those  years 
been  a  humble  votary  of  science,  I  must, 
I  suppose,  have  become  incapable  of  xm- 
derstanding  the  common  sense  language 
of  Mr.  James  Rock,  Jun.,  even  if  I  ever 
was  blest  with  a  single  grain  of  that  in- 
estimable article.  I  have  tried  it  in  con- 
nection with  what  Mr.  Rock  says  after- 
wards in  his  letter,  but  with  the  same  re- 
sult— its  meaning  being  still  a  mystery. 

Mr.  Rock  is  great  upon  "method" — 
the  discrimination  of  methods — the  better 
method  and  the  worse  method — his  own 
method  and  other  people's  methods.  He 
would  have  the  value  of  methods  tested 
by  "  the  goodness  of  the  work  produced 
by  them."  I  must  take  shame  to  my- 
self, but  I  must  own  it,  that  I  am  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  "work"  done  by 
this  gentleman  ;  and  I  regret  it  the  more, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  an  in- 
structive study  to  compare  it  with  the 
works  of  men  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
own  to  science,  and  even  to  claim  "  the 
lion's  share  "  of  that  commodity,  though 
so  much  despised  by  the  self-elected 
champion  of  "common  sense."  Mathe- 
matical science  it  is,  be  it  remembered, 
he  means ;  for  in  conclusion  of  his  sen- 
tence, he  elegantly  asks — "  How  long  is  it 
since  ciiemistry  scraped  acquaintance  with 
mathematics  1"     But  to  proceed. 

"  Let  it  (mathematical  science)  be  em- 
ployed as  an  accessory"  says  he,  " not  as 
a  principal.  When  a  thing  has  been 
thought  or  done,  let  science  record  the 
process,  and  thus  facilitate  its  repetition. 

To  DEDUCE  FORMULA  FROM  EXPERIMENT 
IS  ITS  LEGITIMATE  USE  !"  What  wiU  Mr. 
James  Rock,  Jun.,  say  when  he  is  told 
that,  instead  of  being  the  legitimate  use 
of  mathematical  science,  it  is  not  even  a 
use  that  can  be,  or  ever  will  be,  made  of 
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it  ?  The  formation  of  empirical  formulae 
— the  "  legitimate  use"'  of  mathematics  I 
In  what  book  has  he  found  this  confusion 
of  ideas?  I  know  of  none,  and  hence 
infer  that  Mr.  James  Rock's  "  common 
sense"  is  not  quite  so  free  from  opaque 
spots  as  he  fondly  assumes  it  to  be.  The 
legitimate  use  of  mathematics,  let  me  in- 
form this  gentleman,  is  to  deduce  the  pro- 
perties of  figure  and  number ;  its  applica- 
tion to  physics  at  all  is  only  collateral, 
and  forms  no  part  of  the  essential  and 
fundamental  objects  of  the  science.  It 
has  been  adopted  by  the  physical  inquirer, 
because  he  found  it  afforded  him  aid  in 
his  researches :  but  physical  science  was 
not  taken  under  the  wing  of  mathematics 
for  the  sake  of  affiliating  or  legitimatizing 
it.  It  was  the  physicien  who  sought  the 
aid  of  mathematics — not  the  mathema- 
tician who  sought  the  aid  of  physics. 
Physical  inquirers  as  well  as  mechanics 
may  (and  often  do  to  a  great  extent, 
though  not  so  much  as  they  think),  re- 
ject the  aid  which  others  of  those  classes 
seek.  That  is  a  matter  for  their  own  con- 
venience, understanding,  or  special  sub- 
ject to  decide  upon ;  but,  in  general,  those 
inquirers  who  do  not  invoke  the  aid  of 
mathematics,  are  those  who  do  not  pos- 
sess the  "spell  of  invocation" — those 
who,  from  ignorance  of  the  science,  can 
form  no  idea  as  to  liow  it  is  to  be  used. 

As  Mr.  Rock  has  mistaken  the  func- 
tions of  mathematical  science  in  the  aid 
she  offers  to  physical  inquirers,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state  what  those  functions 
really  are.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  to  deduce  the  consequences  of  any  as- 
sumed law  of  force  by  which  bodies  act  on 
each  other — or,  if  it  will  be  more  intelli- 
gible under  this  form,  the  consequences  of 
any  physical  hypothesis.  Then  comes  the 
business  of  the  experimentalist  and  the 
observer,  to  ascertain  whether  these  con- 
sequences are  fulfilled,  and  hence  decide 
upon  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  itself 
The  business  of  the  mathematician,  strict- 
ly speaking,  ends  where  that  of  the  ob- 
server begins :  though  it  often  happens 
that  even  in  the  conduct  of  the  observa- 
tions themselves,  the  mathematician  is 
able  to  afford  important  aid — especially 
by  the  subsidiary  contrivances  he  may 
make  for  facilitating  the  reduction  of  the 
observations  to  a  manageable  form.  This, 
however,  is  incidental.  In  mechanism 
again,  the  business  of  the  mathematician 


is  to  predict  the  result  of  any  proposed 
combination  of  geometrical  observations. 
It  neither  is  based  upon,  nor  requires,  the 
slightest  amount  of  experiment;  but  it 
supersedes  the  necessity  for  experi7nent  al- 
together. The  mechanists  of  the  school 
of  ^Ir.  Rock  may,  if  they  please,  get  the 
same  results  by  experiment, — or  half  by 
guess,  and  the  other  half  by  experiment, 
if  it  so  please  them :  but  he  who  under- 
stands how  to  apply  mathematics  to  such 
a  purpose,  may  justly  value  the  greater 
facility  with  which  he  can  decide  the 
question  on  paper.  All  I  wish  here  is 
simply  to  express  jchat  really  are  the 
proper  functions  (or  "pretensions,"  as 
Mr.  Rock  so  insultingly  terms  them), 
of  matliematical  science  when  its  aid  is 
sought  by  the  physical  inquirer  or  the 
mechanist. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  enough  that  there 
are  plenty  of  persons  calling  themselves 
mathematicians,  but  whose  title  to  the 
character  is  as  dubious  as  in  that  of 
many  claimants  to  common  sense  to  the 
character  they  assume.  Pretensions  for 
mathematical  science  may  be  put  for- 
ward bv  these  persons,  on  the  same 
ground  as  their  pretensions  to  it.  Still 
these  are  fur  more  rare  than  the  cases 
where  all  the  common  sense  in  the  world 
is  arrogantly  claimed  by  men  who  are 
innocent  of  science  in  all  its  (to  them) 
hideous  forms.  Such  arrogance  rather 
proves  the  want  of  common  sense  than 
the  sole  possession  of  it ;  just  as  the  cor- 
responding arrogance  of  the  soi-disant  * 
mathematician  proves  his  ignorance  of 
its  principles,  its  character,  and  its  func- 
tions. It  is  sheer  impertinence  and  char- 
latanism in  both  cases. 

^Ir.  Rock  has  recurred  to  the  hack- 
nied  topic  of  the  "  inventive  powers  of 
the  educated  and  the  uneducated  man" 
— of  the  man  of  science  and  the  man  of 
common  sense.  He  has.  it  seems,  to  be 
told  that  the  inventive  faculty  and  the 
reasoning  faculty  are  altogetlier  distinct ; 
and  tliat  the  one  may  be  developed  very 
amply  where  the  otlier  is  totally  neg- 
lected. The  inventive  faculty  is  more 
nearly  akin  to  the  poetic  than  to  the 
logical.  The  power  of  mental  combina- 
tion, whether  of  wheels  and  pinions,  of 
natural  phenomena,  or  of  the  words  that 
produce  agreeable  or  painful  associa- 
tions,— mechanical,  physical,  and  poetical 
combinations — are  acts  of  imagination, 
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770/  of  reasoning.  Reason,  experiment, 
or  taste,  may  step  in  afterwards  to  dis- 
cuss their  fitness;  but  in  themselves  tliey 
are  purely  imaginative.  I  believe,  too, 
that  as  a  general  rule,  the  mind  that  is 
less  concurrently  alive  to  the  reason- 
ing part  of  the  process  is  more  hkely 
to  dash  on  further  in  breathlesss  haste, 
than  the  mind  that  is  better  trained  to 
heed  the  character  of  the  steps  it  takes. 
It  thereby  arrives  at  results  that  would 
seldom  be  attained  by  a  more  cautious 
speculator — it  invents  therefore,  more 
frequently.  But  who  can  tell  the  num- 
berless schemes  thus  "  dashed  out,"  that 
only  bring  disappointment  and  ruin  to 
the  inventor  ?  We  see  only  the  bright 
side — the  successful  invention.  Nor  do 
we  envy  it ;  the  inventor  has  risked 
much — thought  much  —  worked  much; 
and  all  these  under  especial  disadvan- 
tages. But  under  these  es])ecial  disad- 
vantages, Mr.  Rock  would  still  confine 
himself!  Advice  like  tiiis  is  the  bane  of 
our  workshops — the  bane  of  our  ablest 
workmen — and  the  bane  of  society,  too, 
when  given  with  tlie  pompous  authority 
of  this  champion  of  Common  Sense.  Is 
it  to  be  alleged  that  because  a  Brindley 
could  scarcely  write  his  name,  a  decent 
and  legible  calligraphy  is  destructive  of 
the  genius  of  an  engineer  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, what  thought  the  gifted,  but  unedu- 
cated, George  Stephenson  ?  Feeling  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  labored, 
did  he  not  give  his  own  and  only  son 
the  best  education  he  knew  how  to  ob- 
tain? And  has  that  education  {scientific., 
we  should  suppose,)  rendered  Robert 
Stephenson  a  worse  engineer  or  a  less  in- 
ventive person  than  he  would  have  been, 
left  to  the  dictates  of  his  common  sense? 
No ;  they  alone  despise  and  deride  scien- 
tific acquirements  who  are  themselves 
destitute  of  them.  We  never  find  a  man 
who  has  made  any  progress  in  any 
science  whatever  speak  despairingly  of  it; 
he  knows  that  it  gives  him  greater  power 
than  he  would  have  possessed  without 
it ;  and  ho  values  it  accordingly.  He  may 
regret  that  his  acquirements  are  limited ; 
he  may,  if  he  be  competent  to  judge  to 
that  extent,  regret  the  limits  to  which  the 
science  itself  has  been  cultivated  are  so 
narrow ;  but  he  never  vilifies  it  as  use- 
less, nor  sneers  at  it  as  so  inferior  to 
what  his  common  sense  would  have  led 
him  to. 

We  should  be  tempted  to  think  from 


the  pretentious  manner  in  which  Mr.  Rock 
puts  forward  his  list  of  mere  truisms,  al- 
most "  methods,"  that  he  imagined  they 
contained  some  illustrious  discovery.  I 
fear  he  left  school  too  early,  and  too  early 
set  up  as  philosopher  on  his  own  account. 
It  seems  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  philoso- 
phers of  the  "  senior  class  "  view  science 
and  method  as  one.  Methods  more  or 
less  perfect  are  only  sciences  more  or  less 
perfect.  Every  one  is  based  upon  pre- 
vious knowledge,  upon  previously-acquir- 
ed science.  It  is  true,  that  a  semi-idiot 
may  imitate,  as  a  monkey  can  imitate; 
and  that  a  very  mindless  person  may 
chatter  as  cleverly  as  a  parrot.  There  may 
be,  and  there  are,  many  workmen  (and 
good  workmen  too  at  straight-forward 
work,)  who  have  learnt  their  trade  with- 
out thinking  of  its  principles  :  but  these 
are  not  the  inventors,  nor  are  they  capa- 
ble of  inventing.  There  is  however  a 
large  amount  of  traditional  science  in  our 
workshops — often,  indeed,  expressed  with 
a  peculiar  technicality  that  renders  it  dif- 
ficult for  a  stranger  to  seize  its  import — 
generally  limited  in  its  applications  to 
some  particular  trade,  and  very  imperfect 
and  one-sided  at  the  best.  But  there  it 
is :  and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  the 
science  and  forms  the  foundation  of  "  me- 
thod " — not  the  indefinite  and  hitherto  un- 
defined phantasm  called  "common  sense." 
Imperfect,  very  imperfect  indeed  it  is ;  but 
as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  science. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  upon  what 
particular  point  of  Mr.  Davies's  "  Notes," 
Mr.  Rock  fastens  his  strictures.  I  cer- 
tainly thought  that  that  gentleman  went 
a  great  way  in  showing  to  what  degree 
geometry  might  be  carried  without  the 
aid  of  technical  logic ;  by  "  common 
sense,"  if  I  understand  his  critic.  It  is 
certainly  a  concession  which  no  preceding 
geometer  has  made ;  and  I  suspect  he 
will  find  but  few  who  are  prepared  to  go 
to  the  extent  he  does.  But  I  leave  this 
question  to  be  settled  between  them- 
selves ;  if  indeed  Mr.  Davies  shall  think 
this  "common  sense  "  philosopher  worthy 
of  his  notice.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

John  Locke,  Senior. 
London,  October  21,  1850. 
♦ 

HYDRAULIC  PRESSES. 

In  most  cases  hydraulic  presses  fail  by 
splitting  vertically  down  the  centre,  and 
on  account  of  the  incompressibility  of 
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water,  the  fracture  is  generally  quiet  and 
gi-adual.  In  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quency of  such  failures,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  experienced  makers,  that 
after  being  for  a  certain  time  exposed  to 
so  great  a  strain  as  three  tons  per  circu- 
lar inch,  all  cylinders  will  ultimately  foil. 
There  appears,  however,  after  careful  in- 
quiry, no  good  grounds  for  this  conclu- 
sion ;  the  imperfection  of  the  safety  valve 
renders  it  at  all  times  doubtful  what 
pressure  is  actually  employed;  and  most 
cases  of  failure  may  be  traced  to  some 
unusual  pressnre.  An  18-inch  press  has 
been  in  constant  use  many  years  by  Mr. 
Amos,  the  pressure  being  always  three 
tons,  and  on  some  occasions  four  tons  per 
circular  inch.  In  some  extensive  works 
at  Dover,  where  large  hydraulic  presses 
are  used  for  drawing  oil,  five  double  and 
two  single  presses  have  been  long  in 
use;  the  pressure  is  constantly  upwards 
of  three  tons;  three  cylinders  have  failed, 
and  were  all  found  to  be  defective  cast- 
ings ;  and  one  double  press  has  been  up 
102,000  times. 

Wrought  iron  would  doubtless  give 
perfect  security :  but  the  construction  of 
such  large  cylinders  (as  used  at  the 
Britannia  Bridge)  would  be  next  to  im- 
practicable. Brass  presses  are  sometimes 
used,  and  the  ram  is  sometimes  success- 
fully lined  with  brass  to  lessen  the  wear. 

The  area  of  the  large  press  for  the  Bri- 
tannia Bridge  was  3 14' 16  square  inches, 
and  the  capacity  with  a  6-feet  stroke 
2216'5  cubic  inches.  The  quantity  of 
water  employed  for  a  6-feet  lift  is  there- 
fore 81-57  gallons  =815-7  lbs. 

The  pressure  at  three  tons  per  circular 
inch  =3-819  tons  per  square  inch,  which 
would  raise  a  column  of  water  5-41  miles 
in  height ;  this  pressure  would  therefore 
be  sufficient  to  throw  water  over  the 
highest  mountains  on  the  globe.  The  ra- 
tio of  the  area  of  the  pump  to  that  of  the 
cylinder  is  as  1 :  354-3. 

It  is  evident  that,  instead  of  a  force 
pump,  a  head  of  water  may  be  conve- 
niently employed  for  forcing  water  into 
the  cylinder ;  and  in  tliis  manner  power 
may  be  stored  up  ready  for  use.  The 
hydraulic  press  in  this  form  is  used  for 
working  cranes,  for  unloading  vessels,  and 
other  purposes  where  a  more  rapid  mo- 
tion is  requisite. 

In  all  cases  where  great  pressure  is  re- 
quired, the  steady  character  of  its  action 
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adds  greatly  to  its  utility ;  among  other 
uses,  it  is  extensively  employed  for  com- 
pressing wool  and  hay,  to  facilitate  pack- 
ing for  drawing  oil  from  seeds,  for  draw- 
ing lead  and  pewter  pipes,  for  glazing 
paper  (commonly  called  hot-pressing),  for 
raising  vessels  in  dry  docks,  for  raising 
turn-tables  and  swing-bridges  on  a  verti- 
cal pivot  to  f;icilitate  tlieir  circular  motion, 
for  pressing  metals  into  moulds ;  and,  in 
a  portable  form,  a  small  press  forms  a 
very  convenient  substitute  for  the  screw- 
jack,  and  has  been  extensively  employed 
in  moving  heavy  weights  during  the  con- 
struction of  file  Britannia  and  Conway 
Bridges. —  Clark's  Britannia  and  Conway 
Tubular  Bridses. 


PIRSSONS   FRESH  WATER   CONDENSER. 

This  condenser  has  been  used  with 
success  on  board  the  Ospreij,  running 
between  Charleston  and  Philadelphia. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  condenser, 
whicli  distinguishes  it  from  all  others,  is 
the  placing  of  the  condensing  tubes  ho- 
rizontally within  the  ordinary  shower 
condenser,  which  is  made  of  enlarged  di- 
mensions for  the  purpose.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  water  required  for  con- 
densation is  admitted  through  the  ordi- 
nary injection  cock,  and  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  external  condenser,  where  it  is 
discharged  on  a  scattering-plate,  from 
whence  it  passes  directly  on  to  the  tubes 
of  the  internal  condenser,  which  are  be- 
low it,  and  arranged  in  three  ranges  or 
sets,  one  above  the  other;  the  steam 
from  the  cylinder  is  admitted  into  the  up- 
per range,  and  passes  through  the  three 
before  being  discharged  at  the  bottom. 
The  fresh  water  produced  by  the  conden- 
sation of  the  steam  is  pumped  out  by  a 
small  pump,  and  immediately  returned 
to  the  boilers,  while  the  water  used  to  ' 
produce  condensation  is  taken  out  by  the 
air  pump  of  the  engine.  The  internal 
condenser  is  not  attaclied  to  the  external 
one,  but  merely  laid  in  it.  The  three 
ranges  are  separately  made,  and  tlie  oiif- 
let  from  the  upper  slips  loosely  into  tiie 
one  below  it,  so  that  when  the  whole  in- 
ternal condenser  is  together,  it  may  be 
moved  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  any  direction.  Tliis 
freedom  prevents  any  liability  to  fracture 
from  unequal  expansion,  and  the  tubes 
being  in  vacuum  relieves  them  from  all 
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pressure.  As  tlie  condensing'  water 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  tubes,  it  is  im- 
mediately pumped  out,  so  that  there  is 
not  at  any  time  any  water  around  the 
tubes  other  than  tlie  thin  sheet  passing 
over  their  surfaces.  On  the  Oaprey,  the 
vacuum  witliin  tlie  tubes  of  the  internal 
condenser  is  26  inches,  and  the  same  in 
the  external  one ;  the  interval  vacuum  is 
the  result  of  condensation,  while  the  ex- 
ternal vacuum  is  produced  by  the  air 
pump.  The  Ospreij  has  no  trouble  in 
keeping  a  full  supply  of  fresh  water  in 
her  boilers. 


MALLEABLE    BRASS. 

Ordinary  brass,  wliich  consists  of  27"4 
to  31-8  per  cent,  of  zinc,  and  71-9  to  65-8 
per  cent,  of  copper  is  brittle  when  hot, 
and  can  only  be  used  for  casting.  There 
exists,  however,  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  which  can  be  wrought  like  iron. 
The  first  specimens  examined  consisted 
of  34-76  zinc  and  65-03  copper.  Mr. 
Machtz  fused  together  33  parts  copper 
and  25  zinc;  there  was  a  loss  of  three 
parts,  and  the  resulting  alloy  contained 
60  parts  copper  to  40  zinc.  It  was  more 
malleable  than  the  first-mentioned  speci- 
mens. Dr.  Eisner  obtained  an  alloy  by 
fusing  together  60  parts  copper  and  40 
zinc.  Tiie  metal  obtained  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  8-44,  and  appears  to  consist  of 
(3  Ci'.  +  2?j).  It  is  harder  than  copper, 
tough,  close-grained,  and  perfectly  malle- 
able. Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
dissipation  of  the  zinc  during  fusion. 

METHOD  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE    VALUE    OF 
INDIGO. 

Dr.  BoUey,  after  showing  the  inac- 
curacy of  tlie  methods  of  Chevreul, 
Schlumberger,  &c.,  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing process:  1  gramme  of  indigo, 
(15-4  grains)  is  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder 
in  a  porcelain  mortar;  about  10 grammes 
of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and 
it  is  then  kept  covered  for  six  or  eight 
hours,  being  occasionally  stirred.  The 
whole  is  then  put  into  an  evaporating 
dish,  containing  2  lbs.  of  water ;  50  grms. 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are 
added,  and  the  mixture  is  boiled.  The 
water  is  replaced  as  it  evaporates.  Mean- 
while, a  \  grm.  of  warm  dry  chlorate  of 
potassa  in  fine  powder  is  dissolved  in  100 
grms.  of  water,  in  a  graduated  tube,  hold- 


ing 100  cubic  centimetres  of  water. 
Tliis  is  then  added  to  the  indigo  solution, 
at  first  pretty  freely,  but  afterwards  more 
gradually,  allowing  the  mixture  to  boil 
after  each  addition.  The  liquid  changes 
from  blue  to  green,  greenish-brown,  and 
at  last  into  a  red-brown.  These  changes 
may  be  observed  by  marking  a  piece  of 
white  filter  from  time  to  time  with  a  rod 
dipt  in  the  solution. 


SOLUBILITY  OF  THE  SULPHITE  OF  LEAD. 

•  A  new  process  has  lately  been  patented 
for  the  refining  of  sug^ir,  which  consists 
principally  in  throwing  down  the  impuri- 
ties contained  in  a  saccharine  solution  with 
sub-acetate  of  lead,  and  removing  any 
excess  of  lead  by  means  of  a  current  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas.  The  great  insolu- 
bility of  the  sulphite  of  lead  thus  formed 
allows  the  entire  removal  of  the  met;il. 
As,  however,  from  defective  management, 
traces  of  lead  may,  and  occasionally  do, 
remain  in  the  sugar  and  treacle  thus  pre- 
pared, it  becomes  a  question  of  some  im- 
portance to  ascertain  what  are  the  effects 
of  sulphite  of  lead  upon  the  animal  sys- 
tem. Dr.  Gi-egory  and  ]\Ir.  Brande  re- 
present it  as  perfectly  safe  and  harmless. 
The  former  of  these  chemists  rests  his 
opinion  upon  a  series  of  experiments  in 
which  the  sulphite  was  administered  to 
various  animals,  without  any  symptoms 
of  poisoning  becoming  manifest.  To  be 
conclusive,  however,  these  experiments 
should  have  been  continued  for  a  longer 
time.  The  action  of  lead  upon  the  body 
is  exceedingly  slow  and  gradual,  and 
when  given  in  so  insoluble  a  form,  and  in 
fractional  doses,  months  might  easily 
elapse  before  any  symptoms  of  disease 
became  apparent.  Moved  by  these  con- 
siderations, Mr.  Redwood  has  instituted 
a  course  of  experiments  (published  in 
the  "Pharmaceutical  Journal),  on  the 
solubility  of  the  sulphite  of  lead,  not  in 
distilled  water,  which,  as  he  rightly  re- 
marks, is  of  little  practical  moment,  but 
in  those  chemical  agents  which  are  ordi- 
narily met  with  in  the  stomach. 

1.  Action  of  Water  and  Acetic  Acidon 
Sulphite  of  Leaf?.— Sulphite  of  lead  was 
prepared  by  transmitting  sulphurous  acid 
gas  through  a  solution  of  the  acetate. 
The  whole  of  the  lead  was  found  to  be 
thus  precipitated,  and  none  could  be  de- 
tected in  the  liquor,  even  after  standing 
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in  contact  with  the  precipitate  for  some 
days. 

2.  Action  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  Sul- 
phite of  Lead. — Water  aeiduhated  with 
hydrocliloric  acid  speedily  decomposes 
sulphite  of  lead ;  and  the  liquor,  after 
standing  for  some  time,  affords  a  white 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lead,  on  the 
addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  an 
abundant  black  precipitate  with  sulphuret 
of  ammonium. 

3.  Action  of  Chlorides  of  Ammonium 
and  Sodium. — On  macerating  sulphite  of 
lead  in  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
the  liquor  was  found  largely  impregnated 
with  lead,  and  yielded  precipitates  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphuret  of  am- 
monium. The  action  of  cliloride  of  so- 
dium was  less  marked,  the  tests  affording 
only  a  slight  indication  of  the  presence 
of  lead. 

4.  Action  of  Lactic  Acid  on  Sulphite 
of  Lead. — The  liquor  resulting  from  the 
maceration  of  sulphite  of  lead  in  a  weak 
solution  of  lactic  acid  afforded  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  lead  in  small  quantity, 
the  amount  being  rather  greater  than  that 
taken  into  solution  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium. 

5.  The  sulphite  of  lead  being  acted 
upon  so  quickly,  and  the  lead  rendered 
soluble  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  free  hydrochloric  acid,  added 
to  a  weak  solution  of  a  soluble  salt  of 
lead,  would  prevent  the  precipitation  of 
the  lead  by  sulphurous  acid ;  and  this 
was  found  to  be  the  case.  A  solution, 
prepared  as  above,  in  which  sulphurous 
acid  gave  no  precipitate,  afforded  precipi- 
tates with  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphu- 
ret of  ammonium. 

6.  Action  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  on  Sul- 
phite of  Lead. — With  the  \iew  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  affinity  between  sul- 
phurous acid  and  oxide  of  lead  be  so  pow- 
erful as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  car- 
bonate of  lead,  10  grs.  sulphite  of  lead 
were  added  to  a  solution  of  20  grs.  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  4  oz.  distilled  water. 
After  standing  for  two  or  three  days, 
without  the  application  of  heat,  the  inso- 
luble salt  was  collected  on  a  filter,  and 
treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  The 
liquor  thus  obtained  gave  copious  preci- 
pitates with  carbonate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phuret of  ammonium ;  thus  pronng  that 


the  sulphite  had  been  partly  converted 
into  carbonate  by  the  action  of  a  weak 
cold  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 


REVIEWS. 
Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation, 
and  Railways.  By  the  Artisax  Club. 
Edited  by  Johx  Bourne  ;  and  illustrated 
by  twenty-tlu-ee  plates,  and  tbi-ee  himdred 
and  forty-nine  engra\ang3  on  wood.  D. 
Appletou  &  Co.     1851. 

Of  the  many  treatises  on  the  Steam  En- 
gine, of  which  there  are  nearly  one  hundred, 
this  is  without  doubt  the  most  comprehen- 
sive ;  and  the  historical  part,  which  in  many 
of  them  is  a  mass  of  contradictions,  is  here 
well  sifted  and  arranged  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  hrelevaut  matter  ;  and  the  ^new  Avliich 
he  takes  of  the  relative  importance  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  which,  beuig  mere 
compilation,  is  usually  dwelt  upon  to  the 
manifest  annoyance  of  the  reader,  is  a  just 
one.     He  says : 

"  A  treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine  would, 
we  suppose,  hardly  be  reckoned  orthodox 
if  it  began  m  any  other  way  than  ^Tith  an 
account  of  the  doings  of  Savery,  Papm,  and 
the  other  patriarchs  whose  names  figure  in 
the  history  of  steam  invention.  The  devices 
indeed  of  these  ancient  wortliies  bear  very 
httle  resemblance  to  the  modern  steam  en- 
gine, and  can  throw  but  httle  light  upon  its 
structure  or  mode  of  operation  ;  but  it  was 
out  of  these  primitive  contrivances  that  the 
modern  steam  engine  arose,  and  they  derive 
a  siiiScient  dignity  from  that  relationship  to 
make  them  the  objects  of  a  just  curiosity. 
We  tliinlc,  therefore,  that  some  slight  sketch 
of  the  expedients  employed  in  the  early  ca- 
reer of  steam  improvement  is  but  a  reason- 
able prelude  to  a  Treatise  on  the  Steam 
Engine,  and  is  indeed  mdispensable  to  the 
integrity  of  such  a  work  :  but  we  fear  our 
quaUficatious  for  the  task  are  by  no  means 
so  conspicuous,  for  delineations  of  tliis  kind 
requhe  a  hght  and  graceful  pencil,  and  be- 
come intolerable  in  the  hand  of  a  vulgar 
limner.  The  great  art  Ues  in  saying  just  as 
much  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  requhes, 
and  nothing  more ;  for  a  history  of  the 
steam  engine  is  the  least  important  part  of 
a  treatise  on  that  subject,  and  only  deserves 
a  space  answerable  to  its  insignificance ; 
whereas  by  needlessly  expanding  this  part 
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of  the  work,  or  by  elaborating  trivial 
schemes  into  importance,  tlie  proper  subor- 
dination of  objects  is  destroyed,  and  all 
those  discriminating  shades  are  obliterated 
wliich  constitute  the  excellence  of  the  pic- 
ture. To  all  this  we  must  add  that  people 
ill  these  utilitarian  days  have  neither  time 
uor  incliiiation  to  listen  to  long-winded  de- 
scriptions of  exploded  projects  in  steam  ma- 
chinery, though  they  might  hke  well  enough 
to  know  sometliing  of  the  nature  of  those 
expedients  if  it  can  be  told  them  m  a  few 
words :  But  they  are  not  likely  to  perplex 
themselves  with  such  inquiries  as,  who  first 
forced  water  above  its  level  by  steam  press- 
m-e,  or  sohcited  it  to  rise  by  a  partial  vacu- 
um ?  and  to  say  the  truth,  such  inquiries  ap- 
pear to  us  of  about  as  much  importance  as 
the  researches  of  those  learned  grammari- 
ans, who  spend  a  lifetime  in  restoring  a 
dative  case,  or  adjusting  a  metre  or  an  ac- 
cent. The  task,  too,  of  resolving  these  frivo- 
lous problems  is  quite  as  tedious  a  one  as 
that  undertaken  by  the  learned  persons 
aforesaid ;  for  after  having  ascended  through 
history,  by  a  most  toilsome  progress,  to  the 
first  person  guilty  of  disturbing  the  equani- 
mity of  water  by  steam  pressure,  the  shade 
of  some  learned  recluse  who  flourished  in 
ancient  times  in  China  it  may  be,  or  Japan, 
will  probably  rise  up  with  proofs  of  a  still 
higher  priority,  and  the  idol  just  set  up  for 
universal  adoration  will  be  cast  into  the  dust 
by  this  new  authority,  to  be  overthrown  in 
its  turn  by  the  researches  of  subsequent  in- 
quirers. The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the 
power  of  steam  to  raise  water  above  its  level 
was  widely  known  in  very  ancient  times, 
and  ajjpears  to  have  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  for 
trivial,  or  rather  for  unworthy,  purposes: 
but  it  is  in  modern  times  only  that  steam 
has  been  adapted  to  ends  of  weight  or  util- 
ity, and  the  history  of  the  steam  engine  pro- 
'perly  begins  with  that  application. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  histori- 
cal narration  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter 
should  contain  much  that  is  new.  The  facts 
with  which  we  must  necessarily  deal  have 
often  been  stated  before,  and  we  believe  now 
admit  neither  of  much  increase  nor  modifica- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  impossible,  Ave  think,  to 
set  these  facts  in  truer  lights,  and  to  deduce 
from  them  somider  conclusions  than  have  yet 
been  realised.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  vice 
of  many  commentators,  that  they  have  at- 
tached too  nuich  importance  to  the  deeds  of 
individual  projectors,  and  have  estimated  at 
far  too  loAV  a  rate  tht;  current  intelligence  of 
the  time,  of  which  indeed  the  proficiency  of 
those  exalted  perslins  is  to  be  regarded  as 
.  merely  the  exponent.    They  have  set  down 


the  early  progress  of  the  steam  engine  as* 
due  altogether  to  the  perspicacity  and  con- 
trivance of  a  few  sohtary  adventui'crs,  Avith- 
out  hintmg  that  some  part  of  it  might  rea- 
sonably be  ascribed  to  that  spread  of  infor- 
mation and  general  advancement  of  know- 
ledge  to  which   that   progress  is  in  truth 
mainly  attributable.      The   consequence  of 
this  faidt  is,  that  a  host  of  projectors  are 
made  to  '  shme  aloft  like  stars,'  wbo.se  merit, 
when  tested  by  the  general  infoimation  of 
their   own   time,    fades   into    insignificance. 
They  stand,  it  is  true,  in  the  van  of  improve- 
ment, but  the  elevation  due  to  the  existing 
state  of  society  is  measured  as  a  part  of  their 
intellectual  stature ;  and  while  they  ai'e  each 
presented  to  the  hnagination  like  a  precipice 
starting  abruptly  to  the  skies  ii^  solitary  and 
aAvful  majesty,  they  are  in  truth  only  to  be 
regarded  as  so  many  heights,  whicl>,  what- 
ever be  their  absolute  altitude,  rise  only  a 
fcAv  feet   above   the  other  heights   ai-ound 
them.     It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  seek  to 
elevate  any  of  the  eai-ly  prqjectoi-s  of  the 
steam  engine  into  greatness,  for  they  wei-e 
one  and  all  persons  of  only  ordinary  intelli- 
gence and  assiduity,  of  Avliich  every  age  has 
produced  its  thousands ;   and  the  progress 
they  made  was  owing  rather  to  the  natural 
floAV  of  events  than  to  any  great  genius  or 
foresight  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them.     It 
is  still  more  idle  to  set  down  any  one  of 
these  persons  as  the  inveiitor  of  the  steam 
engine.     Great  inventions  are  necessarily  of 
a  sloAV  growth,  and  are  rarely  the  produce 
of  individual  minds,  but  requhe  time  and  ex 
perience  as  well  as  ingenuity  to  bring  them 
to  maturity,  and  indeed  the  happiest  steps 
are  sometimes  the  effect  of  accident.     In  tlie 
uitellectual   as  in  the  material  world,  the 
most  precious  productions  are  those  Avhich 
cannot  spring  to  perfection  at  once,  and  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  inquire  to  what 
refreshing  shoAver,  or  to  what  gleam  of  sun- 
sliine,  the  statm'e  of  a  stately  oak  is  attribu- 
table, as  to  Avhat  individual  mind  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  creation  of  our  modern  steam 
engine.     The  exertions  of  different  minds  are 
merely  so  many  agencies  that  have  been 
happily  conducive  to  a  great  res\ilt ;  and  it 
AA'ould  be  as  just  to  assign  the  invention  of 
our  modern  men-of-Avar  to  Jason,  as  to  as- 
sign the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  to 
Sa\'ery  or  De  Cans. 

"  But  Avhatever  be  the  merit  that  is  due  to 
these  '  sous  of  notoriety,'  it  is  we  tliink  divisi- 
ble only  among  those  of  them  Avho  have  been 
instrumental  in  Avorking  out  some  practically 
useful  result.  The  mere  men  of  speculation, 
Avho  have  suggested  modes  of  doing  things, 
but  have  never  done  them,  are  not  to  be  rank- 
ed with  those  Avho  have  really  accomplished 
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sometliing,  in  a  case  ■where  the  -whole  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  lies  in  its  practical  achieve- 
ment Whatever  else  these  ingenious  persons 
may  be,  they  are  certainly  not  among  the 
nmnber  of  the  improvers  of  the  steam  en- 
gine ;  and  then-  claims,  if  to  be  considered  at 
all,  ought  in  strictness  to  be  considered  as  the 
claims  of  a  distinct  class  of  persons.  Xor 
can  the  merit  of  such  a  class,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  considerable,  for  there  is 
nothing  more  easy  than  to  originate  vague 
ideas  of  improvement,  though  it  is  generally 
a  ver)^  difficult  thing  to  carry  those  ideas 
into  successful  practice.  iL  Arago,  ho-wever, 
and  his  followers  it  seems,  have  set  the 
steam  engine  down  as  a  French  invention, 
because  Solomon  de  Caus  first  adopted  the 
idea  of  steam  as  a  motive  force,  and  Papin 
suggested  the  appUcation  of  the  cylinder  and 
piston.  It  would  be  a^  reasonable,  in  our 
apprc'heosion,  to  set  down  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  as  a  French  %"ictory.  because  Xa- 
poleon  adopted  tlie  idea  of  fighting  it ;  for 
the  question  in  aU  such  cases  is,  not  who 
first  adopted  an  ideal  result,  but  who  actu- 
ally realised  that  result  in  practice.  The 
scheme  of  Solomon  de  Caus  was  neither  use- 
ful nor  new,  and  Papin's  project  was  so  im- 
practicable, that  he  himself  abandoned  it  in 
favM-  of  Saveiy's  scheme.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence that  either  of  those  persons  ever  com- 
pleted an  engine  of  any  kind.  Papin's 
scheme,  as  he  first  proposed  it,  was  worse 
than  the  previous  project  of  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  for  it  was  without  a  boiler :  and 
after  several  gyrations  he  certainly  left  the 
steam  engine  in  as  imperfect  a  state  as  if  he 
had  never  meddled  with  the  subject.  I^ 
therefore,  we  were  disposed  to  retort  upon- 
M.  Arago  his  pitiful  nationahty,  we  might 
■with  some  plausibility  say  tliat  his  proofs 
only  show  the  lamentable  barrenness  of  the 
French  intellect ;  for  the  very  ideas  which, 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  have  quickly 
grown  up  to  a  rich  maturity,  and  have  bless- 
ed all  nations  with  countless  new  enjoyments, 
have,  when  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
Frenchmen,  invariably  failed  to  produce  any 
useful  result.  But  tliis  is  idle.  The  steam 
engine  happens,  no  doubt,  to  be  fi-om  first  to 
last  an  English  invention ;  but  that  result, 
we  conceive,  is  not  so  much  to  be  attributed 
to  the  superior  genius  of  the  EngUsh  people 
as  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  which  made 
some  such  instrument  as  the  steam  engine 
more  valuable  to  England  than  to  other  na- 
tions. K  France  had  possessed  valuable 
mines  lying  under  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  abundance  of  coal  ready  to  be  made 
instnunental  for  their  recovery,  there  is 
every  reason  to  supjjose  that  the  steam 
engine  would  have  been  a  French  invention ; 


and  we  think  the  consideration  that  our  hon- 
ors are  the  result  merely  of  accident,  ought 
to  reconcile  that  ingenious  people  to  a  pri- 
ority it  is  idle  to  contest.  Xo  nation  can  be 
expected  to  excel  another  nation  of  equal 
power  and  intelligence  in  every  thing ;  and 
if  it  be  the  fact,  as  we  -sviUingly  admit,  that 
the  French  excel  us  in  some  things,  they 
must  be  content  to  give  us  the  pahn  in  oth- 
ers, one  of  which  certainly  is  steam  engineer- 
ing.— There  is  no  end,  however,  of  these  spec- 
ulations, and  we  fear  they  are  neither  very 
captivating  nor  very  convincing ;  so  that  we 
shall  here  cut  them  short,  and  proceed  ■with- 
out further  preamble  to  the  history  of  the 
invention.  The  history  of  the  steam  engine 
is  divisible  into  five  great  epochs.  The  first 
extends  fi-om  the  times  of  the  ancients  to  the 
first  effectual  application  of  the  boiler,  which 
appears  to  have  been  accomphshed  by  the 
ilarquis  of  Worcester,  and  it  was  this  single 
step  that  turned  the  toys  of  Hero  and  De 
Caus  into  a  true  and  useful  steam  engine. 
The  second  epoch  is  distinguished  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  vacuum  as  an  aid  to  the  sim- 
ple pressure  of  the  steam.  The  third  epoch 
relates  to  tlie  successful  apphcation  of  the 
cylinder.  The  fourth  to  the  condensation  of 
the  steam  by  injection,  to  the  movement  of 
the  valves  by  the  engine,  and  to  the  various 
improvements  in  detail,  which  were  carried 
mto  eftect  by  Smeaton.  The  fifth  epoch  is 
that  distinguished  by  the  apphcation  of  the 
condenser,  and  the  other  improvements  of 
Watt,  which  brings  do-wn  the  history  to  owe 
o^wn  times :  as  since  the  steam  engine  left 
the  hand  of  Watt,  no  improvement  involv- 
ing a  new  principle  lias  been  added  to  the 
list.  Under  each  of  these  heads  we  have  a 
few  observations  to  offer. 

We  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers 
as  one  every  way  worthy  of  their  confidence 
and  of  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  any  engineer, 
or  mechanic,  let  him  occupy  what  position 
he  may  in  his  profession. 


History,  Structure,  and  Statistics  of  Plank 
Roads  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
By  W.  KrssFORD,  C.  E.  on  Hudson  River 
Railroad ;  -with  remarks  on  Roads  in  ge- 
neral, by  G.  F.  G.  Skisseb. 

This  little  work  addressed  less  to  the  pro- 
fessional man  tlian  the  farmer,  and  others  im- 
mediately interested  in  cheap  and  easy  in- 
tercommunication, contains  many  facts  not 
elsewhere  in  print — and  as  the  subject  is  one 
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of  growing  importance  to  all,  it  Avill  well  re- 
pay a  perusal. 

The  local  effects  already  perceived  as  grow- 
ing out  of  this  method  of  road-making,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  call  the  attention  of  capitalists, 
already  alive  to  the  value  of  long  hnes  of  rail- 
road unprovement,to  the  equally  valuable — 
and  as  an  auxihary  to  the  railroad  by  no 
means  to  be  despised — Farmer's  Road. 


Report  of  Commissioners  appointed  hj  com- 
mand of  her  3Iajesty  to  inquire  into  the 
Application  of  Iron  to  Railway  Struc- 
tures. {Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament.    1849.) 

Iron  applied  to  Railieay  Str^ictures.  By 
G.  D.  Dempsay.     1849. 

Continued  from  page  116. 

Power  of  beams  of  cast-iron  to  sustain  long- 
continued  impact. 

"The  effect  of  impact  and  vibration  upon 
structm'es  Avas  a  leatUng  object  of  inquiry 
with  the  Commission ;  and  the  fii'st  series  of 
experiments  instituted  upon  tliis  subject  waa, 
to  determine  the  power  of  beams  to  sustain 
impacts  many  times  repeated.  For  tliis 
purpose  sixteen  bars  were  cast,  and  live  at 
least  of  the  sixteen  Avere  fomid  to  be  slightly 
defective  at  some  place  Avhere  they  gave 
way.  Whether  these  small  defects  Avere 
more  numerous  than  Avould  be  found  in  prac- 
tice, it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  Six 
of  the  bars  Avere  1.5  feet  long  and  3  inches 
square,  and  placed  on  supports  13  feet  6 
inclies  asunder;  seven  were  each  10  feet 
long  and  2  inches  square,  and  9  feet  between 
the  supports ;  and  three  Avere  each  5  feet 
long,  1  inch  square,  and  4i  feet  betAvecn  the 
.supports.  Of  these  bars,  six  were  bent 
tlu'ough  one-third  of  their  ultimate  deflection 
at  each  bloAV,  and  five  of  tliem  bore  each 
4.000  bloAVS  Avithout  breaking;  the  sixth 
was  broken  at  a  flaAV  Avith  1,085  bloAvs.  One 
large  bar,  bent  by  impact  through  five- 
twelfths  of  its  ultimate  deflection,  Avas  bro- 
ken at  a  defective  place  Avith  1,3.50  bloAA's. 
Of  sbc  h-A\-A  bent  by  blows  through  half  their 
ultimate  detliiction,  live  were  broken  Avith 
less  tlian  4,000  bloAvs  each  ;  one  \\\i\\  29  ; 
another  A\'ith  127,  &c.  The  only  bar  Avhich 
bore  the  4,0(10  ])lo\vs  Avas  one  of  the  smallest 
kind,  or  1  inch  square.  Of  three  bars,  one 
bent  to  seven-twelfths,  and  tAVo  to  tAVO-thirds 
the  ultimate  deflection,  all  Avere  broken; 
the  two  latter  Avith  127  and  474  bloAvs  re- 
spectively; the  former  required  3,7  00  blows 


to  break  it.  Of  ten  bars  of  Low  Moor  Iron 
No.  2,  each  ten  feet  long  and  2  inches  square, 
placed  on  supports  9  feet  asunder,  and 
struck  in  the  mitldle  Avith  long-continued  im- 
parts, as  before,  four  broke  at  defective 
places,  and  tAvo  at  sound  one^.  Three  Avere 
subjected  to  impacts  bending  them  tlu-ough 
one-tliird  of  theu*  ultimate  deflection,  find 
bore  the  test  without  fracture  :  of  three  bent 
by  blows  through  half  their  ultimate  deflec- 
tion, tAvo  Avere  broken ;  those  bent  through 
tAvo-tliu'ds  were  all  broken.  On  the  Avhole, 
it  appears  that  no  bar  but  one,  and  that  a 
small  one,  stood  4,000  bloivs,  each  bending  it 
through  half  its  ultimate  deflection  ;  but  all 
the  bars,  when  sound  stood  that  number  of 
bloivs,  each  bending  tliem  thro^igh  o^ie-third 
their  ultimate  deflectimi.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  cast-iron  bar  avUI  be 
bent  to  one-tliird  of  its  ultimate  deflection 
with  less  than  one-tliird  of  its  breaking- 
weight,  laid  on  gradually  ;  and  one-sixth  of 
the  breaking-weight  laid  on  at  once,  would 
produce  the  same  effect,  if  the  weight  of 
the  bar  was  very  small  compared  Avitli  the 
weight  laid  on  it.  Hence  the  prudence  of 
ahvays  making  beams  capable  of  bearing 
more  than  six  times  the  greatest  weight 
wdiich  Avill  be  laid  upon  them."  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson  makes  the  foUoAving 

Remarks  on  some  of  the  leading  results  of 
horizontal  impacts  upon  cast-iron  beams : 

"  1st.  The  bars  in  Tables  I.,  II.,  and  III. 
were  of  the  same  sectional  area,  length,  and 
weight,  nearly,  but  differed  in  the  form  of 
their  transverse  section.  Tliey  Avere  placed 
on  supports  at  the  same  distance  (13^  feet) 
asunder,  and  struck  horizontally  by  the 
same  ball,  603  lbs.  Aveight,  susjaeuded  by  a 
rachus  of  1 7  feet  6  inches.  From  the  results, 
it  appears  that  the  beam  3  inches  square, 
and  the  rectangular  beams  6  X  IJ  inches 
section,  struck  on  the  broader  and  narrower 
sides  respectively,  had  all  very  nearly  the 
same  strength  to  resist  impact.  Tliese  con- 
clusions are  drawn  from  a  mean  between 
two  experiments  in  each  case.  In  Table 
XV.,  six  bars,  each  2X1  inch  section,  and 

5  feet  long,  Avere  laid  on  supports  4J  feet 
asmider,  and  all  struck  by  the  same  ball, 
75:^  lbs.  weiglit,  with  arcs  of  a  radius  17  feet 

6  inches.  Tln-ee  of  them  Avere  sferuck  on  the 
broader  and  tlu-ee  on  the  narroAver  sides, 
and  their  mean  chords  of  impact  to  jiroduce 
fracture  were  70  inches  and  7rc7  inches  re- 
spectively, or  nearly  the  same,  agi-eeuig  Avith 
the  results  of  the  experiments  upon  the 
former  bars." 

"  2nd.  In  Table  IV.  the  bars  were  of  the 
same  dimensions  in  section  as  those  in  Table 
I.,  or  3  inches  square,  but  the  distance  be- 
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twcen  the  supports  was  reduced  one-halt 
ITie  resultmg  breaking  deflection,  r23  inch, 
was  somewhat  greater  than  one-foui'th  of 
that  in  table  I.,  or  4-875  inches,  and  the  ver- 
tical descent  to  produce  fractui-e  was  nearly 
one-half,  but  rather  more,  the  depth  fallen 
through  in  the  two  case^  being  -(oS^  inch 
and  1"23S  inch.  Comparing,  in  like  manner, 
the  half  and  whole  bars  in  Tables  V.  and  II., 
the  depths  are  '5521  mch  and  12071  inch 
respectively.  This  result,  coupled  with  the 
former  one,  shows  that  the  depth  fallen 
through  to  break  the  half  bar  is  nearly  half 
of  that  required  to  break  the  whole  one. 
Comparuig  the  results  in  Tables  VIII.  and 
XII.,  and  also  Tables  X.  and  XIII.,  it  ap- 
peal's also  that  a  bar  of  half  the  length  of 
another  resists  with  nearly  half  the  energy, 
but  somewhat  more. 

"  3rd.  The  experuuents  in  Tables  I.,  II.,  III., 
IV.,  and  V.  afford  illustrations  of  some  of 
the  conclusions  in  the  large  generalization  of 
Dr.  Young,  deduced  from  neglecting  the  in- 
ertia of  the  beam.  [Xaf.  Phil.,  Lecture 
XIII.)  '  The  resilience  of  a  prismatic  beam, 
resisting  a  transverse  unpulse,  follows  a  law 
very  different  from  that  which  deteniiines 
its  strength,  for  it  is  simply  proportional  to 
the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  beam,  whetlier  it 
be  shorter  or  longer,  uariower  or  wider,  shal- 
lower or  deeper,  soUd  or  hollow.  Thus  a 
beam  10  feet  long  -svill  suppoi-t  but  half  as 
great  a  pressm-e  without  breaking,  as  a  beam 
of  the  same  breadth  and  depth  which  is 
only  5  feet  in  length ;  but  it  ■\\-ill  bear  the 
impulse  of  a  double  weight  striking  against 
it  with  a  given  velocity,  and  will  requhe 
that  a  given  body  .should  fall  from  a  double 
height  in  order  to  break  it. 

"  4th.  The  experiments  in  Table  VI.  were 
made  to  compare  the  effects  of  striking  a 
l)ar  midway  between  the  centre  and  one 
support  with  those  of  striking  similar  bars 
at  the  centre,  as  in  Table  IV.  The  great 
impacts,  so  near  to  the  support  in  these  cases, 
would  necessarily  cause  it  to  yield  slightly, 
and  thus  increase  the  resisting  powers  of  the 
bars  to  sustain  impact.  In  experuuents 
made  by  the  anther  several  years  ago,  given 
in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, page  112,  on  bars  1  inch  square — some 
subjected  to  impacts  in  the  midle,  and  others 
at  half  the  distance  between  the  middle  and 
one  support — the  cord  of  impact  necessary 
to  produce  fractm-e  was  nearly  equal  iu  the 
two  cases.  The  ratio  of  the  deflections, 
from  equal  impacts  at  the  middle  and  at 
one-fom-th  span,  was  nearly  coustant  under 
different  increasing  degrees  of  impact :  the 
deflections  at  the  middle  from  equal  impacts 
being  those  at  one-fourth  span  as  10:  7  near- 
ly.    The  relative  ultimate  deflections  of  the 


beam  in  the  middle,  and  at  a  point  half  way 
between  the  middle  and  one  end,  ought  to 
be  as  10  :  7 '5  nearly. 

"  5th.  The  bars  iu  Tables  VIII.,  IX.,  and 
X.  were  aU  of  the  same  hon  and  size,  and 
the  only  diffei'ence  was  in  the  weight  of  the 
striking  balls.  The  distances  fallen  thi-ough, 
and  the  work  done  by  the  balls  to  joroduce 
fracture  being  respectively  '3159  and  190 
488  with  the  603  lbs.  ball,  r-285C  and  194-447 
\s-ith  the  15U  lbs.  ball,  and  3-0506  and  230 
32  with  the  75^  lbs.  ball,  affording  a  good 
illustration  of  the  resistance  fi-om  the  weight 
of  the  bar. 

"  6th.  The  bars  in  Table  XI.  were  of  the 
same  iron  as  the  others,  but  remelted,  to  as- 
certain the  effect  of  melting  this  ii-on  a  sec- 
ond time,  without  mixture,  upon  its  power 
to  bear  impact.  The  strength  to  resist  blows 
was  increased,  but  the  hou  was  harder  and 
much  more  unsound  than  belore.  The  work 
done  by  the  ball  to  break  the  beam  iu  each 
case  was  increased  in  the  ratio  of  261  to  194. 

"  7tli.  Tlie  deflections  in  cast-iron  beams 
were  always  found  to  be  grater  than  in  pro- 
portion to  the  velocity  of  impact ;  whilst  in 
"WTOught-iron  they  were  nearly  constant  with 
unpacts  of  very  ditfereut  velocities.  This 
fact  shows  that  there  is  a  faUing  off  in  the 
elasticity  of  cast-iron  through  mipact,  anal- 
ogous to  that  tluough  pressure.  The  diffl- 
culty  of  obtainiug  a  satisfactory  theoi-y  of 
the  power  of  cast-u'on  beams  to  sustain  im- 
pact is  considerably  increased  by  this  falling 
off  in  elasticity,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  var- 
ied nature  of  those  experiments  will  tend 
much  to  reduce  it." 

Appendix  B  contams  a  report  of  experi- 
ments for  determining  the  effects  produced 
by  causing  weights  to  travel  over  bars  -with 
different  velocities,  made  in  Portsmouth 
Dockyard,  and  at  Cambridge,  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Willis,  F.  R.  S.,  Jacksoitian  Professor,  <fec., 
Capt.  H.  James,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  and  Lieut. 
D.  Galton,  R.  E.„  together  with  experiments 
made  in  Portsmouth  Dockyard  on  the 
strength  of  rectangular  bars  of  cast-u-on  : 
on  the  effects  of  reiterated  depressions  of 
iron  bars,  by  traversing  weights,  (fee,  <fec., 
with  a  "  Preliminary  Essay,"  by  the  Rev 
R.  WiUis,  on  the  effects  produced  by  caus- 
ing weights  to  travel  over  elastic  bars.  The 
bars  m  all  the  experiments  were  laid  in 
parallel  pahs,  and  tested  by  passing  a  load- 
ed car  at  various  rates  of  velocity  over  them. 
The  first  series  of  these  experiments  were 
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made  with  bars  of  cast-iron  9  feet  long  be- 
tween the  ]>omt9  of  support,  1  inch  broad 
and  2  inches  deep.     The  weight  of  the  load 
was  increased  at  each  transit  till  one  or  both 
of  the  bars  broke,  the  velocities  being  ob- 
tained by  letting  the  car  run  down  an  in- 
chned  plane  from  various  heights.     In  Ex- 
periment No.  4,  the  car  at  rest  on  the  centre 
of  the  bars,  weight  1120  lbs.,  caused  a  de- 
flection of  '88  inch,  and  a  set  of  '20  inch. 
Tlie  same  load  impelled  at  the  velocity  of 
15  feet  per  second,  or  10'2  miles  per  hour, 
produced  a  central  deflection  of  1*24  inch, 
and  a  set  of  '21  inch.    1160  lbs.  at  the  same 
velocity  produced  a  central  deflection  of  3"00 
inches,  and  a  set  of  '91  inch.     An  ultimate 
load  of  1876  lbs.  broke   one  of  the  bars. 
Experiment  No.  5,  load  1120  lbs.  at  rest, 
deflection  at  centre  '86  inch,  set  '25  inch. 
Same  load  at  velocity  of  10'2  miles  per  hom* 
mcreased  deflection  to  I'll  mch,  the  set  re- 
maining the  same.     A  load  of  1844  lbs.  in- 
creased the  deflection  to  417  inches,  the  set 
to  1'59  inch,  and  eventually  broke  one  of  the 
bars.     In  Experiment  No.  6,  a  load  of  1120 
lbs.  at  rest  on  centre  of  bars  produced  a  de- 
flection of  '62  inch,  and  a  set  of  '12  inch. 
The  same  load,  passed  at  the  rate  of  10'2 
miles  per  hour,  increased  the  deflection  to 
•74  inch,  with  the  same  set  as  before ;  a  load 
of  1792  lbs.  at  the  same  speed  deflected  the 
bars  2-90  mches,  with  a  set  of  '67  inch ;  and 
a  load  of  1816  lbs.  broke  one  of  the  bars. 
In  Experiment  No.  7,  a  load  of  1120  lbs. 
at  rest  upon  the  centre  of  the  bars  caused 
a  deflection  of  -64  inch,  and  a  set  of  -12  inch. 
The  same  load  propelled  at  the  velocity  of 
24  feet  per  second,  or  about  1 6  J-  miles  per 
hour,  increased  the  central  deflection  to  TO  2 
incli,  and  the  set  to  15  inch.      A  load  of 
1412  lbs.  at  the  .same  speed  produced  a  de- 
flection of  31 G  inch,  and  a  set  of  -72  inch; 
and  a  load  of  1440  lbs.  broke  both  bars.     In 
Experiment  No.   8,    1120  lbs.   at  rest   on 
centre  as  before,  showed  a  deflection  of  -65 
inch,  and  a  set  of  11  inch.     A  velocity  of  24 
feet  per  second  increased  the  deflection  to 
•87  inch,  and  the  set  to  14  inch.    1496  lbs., 


at  the  same  velocity,  produced  a  deflection 
of  3'94  inches,  and  a  set  of  1-07  inch ;  and 
1524  lbs.  broke  both  bars.  In  ExperimoU 
No.  9,  a  load  of  1120  lbs.  at  rest  on  the 
centre,  deflected  the  bar  '74  inch,  with  a  set 
of  18  inch.  The  same  load,  at  a  velocity 
of  24  feet  per  second,  caused  a  deflection 
of  114  inch;  and  1580  lbs.,  at  same  velocity, 
produced  a  deflection  of  3-08  inches,  and  a 
set  equal  to  '68  inch.  1604  lbs.  broke  both 
bars.  In  Experiments  10,  11,  and  12,  1120 
lbs.  at  rest  .showed  deflections  from  '95  to 
117  inch,  and  a  velocity  of  29  feet  per 
second,  or  nearly  20  miles  per  hour,  increas- 
ed them  from  1-80  to  2-54  mches.  The 
breaking-weights  varied  from  1204  to  1240 
lbs.  at  the  same  velocity,  and  the  greatest 
observed  deflections  from  TSO  to  3'36  inches 
In  E.vperiments  13,  14,  and  15,  the  velocity 
was  increased  to  33  feet  per  second,  or  about 
22 i  miles  per  hoiu-,  the  statical  deflections 
being  from  -81  to  1-30  inch,  the  breaking- 
loads  from  1148  to  1288  lbs.,  and  the  last 
observed  deflections  from  2'67  to  3'65  inches. 
In  Experiments  16,  17,  and  18,  the  velocity 
was  increased  to  36  feet  per  second,  and  the 
greatest  breaking-weight  was  1204  lbs.,  the 
maximmn  observed  deflection  being  2"31 
inches. 

The  Second  Series  comprised  15  experi- 
ments ujjon  bars  9  feet  long  between  the 
supports,  1  inch  broad,  and  3  inches  deep. 
The  brealdng-weights  at  rest  on  the  centre 
varied  from  4126  to  4388  lbs.,  the  maximmn 
central  deflection  being  2'71  inche.s.  With  a 
velocity  of  16  feet  per  second,  the  greatest 
breaking-weight  was  3496  lbs.,  and  deflec- 
tion 2-70  inches.  A  velocity  of  29  feet  per 
second  reduced  the  breaking-weight  to  3167 
lbs.;  36  feet  per  second  reduced  it  to  2468 
lbs.,  greatest  deflection  2'08  inches.  A  ve- 
locity of  43  feet  per  second  reduced  the 
greatest  breaking-weight  to  2242  lbs.,  de- 
flection 1-87  inch.  From  these  results,  it 
appears  that  a  small  load  moving  at  a  great 
velocity  breaks  a  bar  before  it  has  sufi^ered 
the  whole  of  the  deflection  which  a  greater 
kiad  produces,  moving  at  a  less  velocity. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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An  elementary  treatise  on  Statics,  from  the 
French  of  Gaspard  Monge.  Bv  Woods 
Baker,  A.  M.     K  C.  &  J.  Bicfdle,  Phil. 

1850. 

A  work  of  this  character  has  long  been 
needed  in  our  coimtry.  The  majority  of  our 
mechanics  are  deteired  from  an  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  matter,  by  reason  of  the  ab- 
struse forms  under  which  these  laws  are  ex- 
hibited for  their  study,  and  content  them- 
selves for  the  most  part  with  practical  and 
descriptive  details.  Tlie  consequence  is,  that 
much  is  undertaken  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  natui'e,  and  failiu-e  is  the 
inevitable  result. 

The  book  before  us,  however,  requires  but 
a  knowledge  of  tlie  elements  of  Geometiy  to 
be  read  without  difficulty,  and  studied  with 
profit. 

To  the  mechanic  who  may  be  prevented  a 
more  extended  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
it  win  prove  invaluable ;  while  to  the  stu- 
dent and  engineer  who  contemplate  master- 
ing the  analysis,  without  wliich  a  profound 
knowledge  of  Statics  cannot  be  obtained, 
will  find  it  a  convenient  stepping  stone — the 
fame  of  its  author  being  an  ample  guarantee 
for  the  correctness  of  its  principles. 
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List  of  Patents  {loifh  claims  annexed),  ichich 
issued  from  theUnited  States  Patent  Office 
from  the  list  day  of  January,  1851,  to  the 
\2>th  February,  1851,  both  inclusive. 

No.  7907.  Ambrose  W.  Thompson  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  improved  Propeller. 
January  21.  "  What  I  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion is  a  propeller  constructed  as  herein 
described,  m  such  manner  that  any  one  of 
its  blades,  in  any  line  drawn  either  parallel 
or  peroendicular  to  its  entering  edge,  shall 
have  the  curvature  of  a  parabola  produced 
as  herein  set  forth."  [The  object  of  the 
patentee,  as  stated  by  himself,  is  to  remedy 
the  following  alleged  defect  in  screw  pro- 
pellers, viz.,  "  that  they  expend  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  power  employed  in  drivin<f  them  in 
imparting  a  vseless  lateral  movement  to  the 
water  p  and  he  proposes  "io  increase  the 
efficiency  of  these  instruments  hy  lessenin.g  this 
defect  f  and  the  means  by  which  he  lessens 
tliis  allesred  defect  "  &msist  in  constructing 
each  hlad-e  of  a  propeller  of  such  form  that  any 
section  of  It  either  parallel  with  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  entering  edge  of  the  Made,  shall  he 
apartilolie  curved    In  plain  Enghsh  he  pro- 


poses a  dishing  blade.  It  would  be  well  if 
people,  before'taking  out  patents  for  im- 
provements of  various  alleged  defects  in  ex- 
isting contrivances,  would  ascertain  whether 
those  alleged  were  real  defects.  Had  this 
rule  been  acted  upon  in  the  above  case,  it 
would  have  saved  the  patentee  his  fees,  for 
this  alleged  detect  in  the  regular  screw  pro- 
PELLEB  does  ruit  exist.  There  is  no  loss  of 
efficiency  by  the  laternal  movement  imparted 
to  the  water,  nor  is  there  in  fuuctiou  of  fomi, 
any  loss  of  labor  by  the  screw  propeller,  and 
tlie  friction  of  the  blade  on  the  water  apart, 
there  is  no  choice  in  the  propelliuir  efficiency 
of  one  anyle  of  blade  over  another,  provided 
the  projection  of  its  surface  at  right  anirles 
to  the  £eel  be  the  same.  As  far  as  that  fric- 
tion is  concerned,  the  angle  of  45°  gives  the 
least.  Furthermore  the  dished  blade  does 
not  in  any  manner  affect  the  action  of  the 
propeller,  for  by  the  numerous  experiments  of 
Bourcreois  made  by  order  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, on  screws  of  this  kind,  years  ago, 
it  was  found  that  the  propelling  efficiency" of 
the  blade  was  precisely  the  same,  whether  it 
propelled  by  the  dished  (concave)  or  convex 
side.  The  alleLjed  improvement  is  founded 
wholly  on  a  fallacy.] 

No.  7H0S.  Jacob  Scheitlin  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  for  improvement  in  Erick  Presses. 
Jan.  21.  "What  I  claim  as  new,  in  com- 
bination with  the  clay  ducts  and  alternat- 
ing camasre  of  moulds,  the  rods  with  their 
knives  (for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  and 
forcing  into  the  moulds  the  regular  quantity 
of  clay),  and  sliding  plate  or  gate  for  the 
pui-pose  of  opening  and  closing  the  commu- 
nication between  the  clay  ducts  and  moulds. 
2d,  I  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  i>ius, 
conuectiuo;  rods,  and  standard,  with  its  arm, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  brick,  after 
it  is  raised  from  the  moulds,  when  the  same 
are  operated  by  means  of  the  cranks,  as  here- 
in described  and  shown." 

No.  7y09.  George  H.  Thatcher  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Stoves.  Jan.  21. 
"I  do  not  claim  the  device  of  slidinsr  dooi-s 
between  parallel  jambs  or  plates  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  the  same.  But  what 
I  clo  claim  as  new  is  the  providing  of 
the  slidinu  doors,  with  flanges,  on  their 
verticid  edares,  the  rear  flanire  serving  the 
purpose  of  hiusres,  in  opening  and  closing 
the  same  ;  and  also  serving  to  form  air-tight 
joints,  when  the  doors  are  closed.  And  the 
front  flanges  serving,  in  connection  with 
the  projecting  ends  "of  the  side  plates,  to 
relieve  the  appearance  of  a  joint,  when  the 
doors  are  ojiened,  as  before  described.  I 
also  claim  the  providing  of  the  side  plates, 
with  projecting  front  plates,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  fronts  to  the  spaces  into  which 
the  doors  are  slid,  when  open,  to  eonecal  the 
same ;  and  in  connection  with  the  rear 
flanges,  to  form  the  hinges  of  the  doors, 
when  closing  the  same ;  and  also  to  conceal 
a  portion  of  the  front  flanges,  when  the  doors 
are  opened  and  slid  back,  as  described." 

No.  7910.  Edward  T.  Parker,  of  Berkley, 
Ala.,  for  Improvement  in  Convertible  Plow 
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Stock.  Jan.  21.  "  What  I  claim  as  my 
invention  is,  so  constructing  a  sub-soil  plow, 
with  removable  mould  board  and  cutter,  in 
combination  with  the  tri-pronged  cultivating 
teeth,  that  the  same  stock  maybe  used  either 
for  a  sub-soil  plow,  or  common  plowing  and 
cultivating  the  land,  as  lierein  set  forth." 

No.  7911.  Charles  Starr,  of  New-York,  N. 
Y.,  for  Improvements  in  Tools  for  Embossing 
Backs  of  Books.  Jan.  21.  "I  do  not  claim 
forming  various  devices,  by  gluing  or  securing 
loose  or  detached  tools  to  a  surface,  as  that  is 
common  ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion, is  forming  circular  embossing,  gilding  or 
lettering  tools,  of  any  required  pattern,  for 
embossnig,  gilding  and  lettering  book  covers, 
by  having  a  case,  or  hollow  metal  cylinder, 
fitting  on  a  roller,  and  having  au  open- 
ing, or  openings,  in  it,  of  any  required 
form,  for  a  pantu,  or  otlier  border ;  the  part 
of  the  periphery  of  the  roller  within  the 
opening  or  openings  in  the  case,  having 
any  required  number  of  small  tools,  of 
any  suitable  form  or  pattern,  secured  to  it, 
the  surtaees  of  the  said  tools  standing  even 
with  the  outer  face  of  the  case  or  cylinder, 
or  by  the  employment  of  any  number  of  tools, 
consisting  ot  parts  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  se- 
cured to  a  solid  cylinder,  substantially  in  the 
manner  herein  described." 

No.  7912.  A.  A.  Wilder,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
for  Improved  Lee-way  Indicator.  Jan.  21. 
*•  What  I  claim  as  my  invention^  is,  liaiuiing 
file  vane  loose  at  the  hottom  of  the  rod,  which 
carries  or  communicates  with  ihe  pointer,  and 
holding  it  either  in  2}ositio?i  for  operation,  or 
secure  within  the  vessel,  above  the  bottom  of 
the  keel,  by  means  of  a  spring  or  its  equiv- 
alent, operating  suistantiatly  as  herein  shown, 
and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth." 

No.  7913.  Daniel  Wilson,  Jr.,  of  North 
Clielmsford,  Mass.,  Assignor  to  D.  Wilson,  Jr. 
&  H.  H.  Bird,  of  same  place,  for  Horse-shoo 
nail  Machine.  Jan.  21.  "  What,  therefore, 
I  claim  is,  the  simple  combination  of  the 
punch,  the  slotted  beddie,  the  lieading  die, 
the  header  slide,  discharging  orifice  and 
header,  as  arranged,  constructed  and  made 
to  operate  together,  substantially  as  specified, 
or  m  other  words,  their  arrangement  and 
construction  essentially  as  explained,  where- 
by they  are  made  to  separate  the  nail  blank 
from  the  rolled  plate,  to  move  it  downwards 
u^ion  the  header  slide,  to  cause  the  header 
slide  to  advance  in  the  mean  time,  to  hold 
the  nail  blank  by  means  of  the  punch  and 
header  slide,  to  cause  the  header  slide  to  slide 
'Underneath  the  nail  tchils  it  is  so  hekl,  to  carry 
the  header  against  the  nail  and  head  it,  to 
cause  the  header  slide  to  retract  or  move 
backwards  far  enough  to  carry  or  move  the 
discharging  orifice  directly  under  the  nail, 
and  so  that  the  nail  may  be  forced  down  into 
or  through  such  orifice  hy  the  further  depres- 
sion of  the  punch,  which  next  takes  place, 
and  finally  to  elevate  the'  said  punch  to  its 
first  or  highest  position." 

No.  7914.  Elihu  Smith,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
for  Improvement  in  Stoves.  Jan.  28."  "  What 
I  claim  as  my  invention  is,  the  combination  of 


a  transparent  water  vessel,  with  mica  covered, 
or  other  transparent  openings  in  the  top  of  a 
stove  plate,  and  a  mirror  placed  upon  a  stove 
top,  as  herein  represented  and  describ- 
ed." 

No.  7915.  Francis  N.  Stih,  of  New-York, 
N.  Y.,  for  Improvements  in  Metal  or  Second 
Patterns  for  Castings.  Jan.  28, 1851.  "What 
I  CLAIM  as  my  invention  is,  preparing  second 
patterns  by  moulding  metal  patterns  in  two- 
part  moulds,  and  then  separating  the  two  parts 
of  the  mould,  the  pattern  being  left  in  the 
sand,  to  cast  a  plate  fitted  to  the  metal  pattern 
so  moulded,  as  specified,  so  that  the  pattern 
can  be  attached  to  the  plate,  and  the  two  be 
used  in  moulding,  to  produce  castings,  sub- 
stantially as  described." 

No.  7916.  Moses  L.  Knapp,  of  Painesville, 
Ohio,  for  Improvement  in  Abdominal  Sup- 
porters. Jan.  2S.  "Having  described  the 
construction  and  also  the  operation  of  my 
improvement,  what  I  claim  as  my  invention 
is,  the  construction  of  hip  springs  with  split  or 
divided  ends,  forming  elongations  of  the  same 
strip  of  steel,  the  front  prongs  having  slots 
and  pivot  holes,  and  the  back  prongs  having 
two  or  more  graduating  pivot  holes,  to  be 
used  in  combination  with  the  adjusting  screw 
and  pivot  screws,  as  herein  substantially  set 
forth." 

No.  7917.  James  Eanley,  of  New-York, 
N.  Y.J  for  Swivel-nibbed  Key.  Jan.  28.  "  I 
therefore  claim  as  my  invention,  the  making 
the  exposed  ends  of  keys  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  may  revolve  freely  upon  the  other 
parts  of  the  key,  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purposes  described." 

No.  7918.  William  Fields,  .Jr.,  of  Provi- 
dence, E.  I.,  for  Improvement  in  the  Hy- 
draulic Eam.  Jan.  28.  "  I  claim  as  my  in- 
vention and  improvement,  the  hinge  valve, 
opening  upwardly  and  inwardly,  at  or  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  inclined  plane  or  drive- 
pipe  of  the  Hydraulic  Earn ;  said  valve  be- 
ing placed  in  a  box  made  of  brass  or  any 
other  suitable  materials,  which  valve,  by  clo- 
sing, on  the  reaction  of  the  water  in  the 
drive-pipe,  prevents  the  said  reaction  from 
distributing  the  water  in  the  spring  or  reser- 
voir. The  box  of  said  valve  is  bolted  to  the 
drive-pipe,  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
drawing,  and  said  valve  may  be  a  hinge- 
valve,  or  any  other  suitable  valve." 

No.  7919.  Newell  Willys,  of  South  Glas- 
tonbury, Conn.,  for  Improvement  in  Draw- 
ing Eegulators  for  Spinning  Machines.  Jan. 
28.  "What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is,  the 
arrangement  of  the  trumpet,  as  herein  de- 
scribed, in  connection  with  the  system  of 
weighted  levers,  escaiiement  and  reversed 
cone  puUeys,  whereby  the  force  required  to 
remove  the  trumpet  is'  made  to  vary  under 
dift'erent  circumstances  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  prevent  over-sensitiveness  in  the  mechan- 
ism which  changes  the  relative  speed  of  the 
dra-sving  rolls,  to  inequalities  in  the  slivers, 
while  at  the  same  time  little  force  is  required 
to  effect  such  changes,  thus  proportioning 
the  draw  more  nearly  than  heretofore  to  the 
quantity  of  fibre  in  the  shver,  and  thereby 
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rendering  the  latter  of  more  uniform  diame- 
ter and  density." 

No.  7920.  Alfred  Hatliaway,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  Improvement  in  Pens  for  Euling 
Paper.  Jan.  28.  "  Whatever  may  be  tlie 
number  of  thicknesses  of  metal  of  which  the 
back  bar  and  pens  are  composed,  my  im- 
provement, and  what  I  claim,  consists  in  not 
only  making  the  upper  one  longer  than  the 
others,  but  in  makmg  it  the  marking  part, 
and  soldering  the  next  one  below  it  to  it  as 
specified.  Such  improved  mode  of  making 
the  pen  or  pens,  I  claim  as  my  invention, 
and  whether  the  plates  of  metal  placed  upon 
one  another  be  of  ditierent  metals  or  of  differ- 
ent thicknesses  of  metal,  as  described.  And 
I  also  claim  the  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  back  bar,  the  same  consisting  in 
making  it  with  a  slit  or  opening,  between 
any  two  pens,  and  extending  nearly  or  quite 
up  to  the  vertex  of  the  angle  or  bend  ot  the 
bar,  as  specified,  the  same  producing  the  ad- 
vantage above  mentioned.  And  when  the 
pen  is  composed  of  more  than  two  thick- 
nesses of  metal,  I  claim  the  improvement  by 
which  one  single  soldering  of  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  together  suffices  to  bind  or  keep 
all  the  parts  together  or  in  place ;  the  said 
improvement  consisting  in  making  the  low- 
est thickness  of  metal  longer  than  any  of  the 
others,  except  the  first  or  ujTper  and  marking 
one,  as  described.  And  i  also  claim  the 
method  of  making  the  pens  or  back  bar, 
a.s  sliowai  in  figures,  when  the  same  are 
composed  of  two  different  thicknesses  of 
metal,  or  of  two  plates  of  different  metals ; 
the  said  improvement  consisting  in  making 
the  lower  plate  to  inclose  or  lap  over  the  one 
or  others  above  it,  and  thus  make  the  back 
bar  of  one  more  thickness  of  metal  than  the 
pens  are  composed  of.  And  I  also  claim  to 
make  the  ditferent  thicknesses  of  the  pen  of 
different  metals,  as  specified." 

No.  7921.  DelamarKinnear,of  Circleville, 
Ohio,  for  improvement  in  Lard  Lamps.  Feb.  4. 
"I  disclaim  the  invention  of  every  part  of 
the  lamp,  except  the  angular  chambers,  or 
grooves  above  the  reservoir,  on  either  side 
of  the  wick  tubes,  for  preventing  the  spill- 
ing, or  waste  of  the  oil,  when  the  stem  of 
the  lamp  is  held  in  a  horizontal  or  inclined 
position ;  and  also  the  dovetailed  slide,  and 
the  aforesaid  angular  channels,  or  grooves. 
I  claim  as  my  invention,  in  combination  with 
a  lamp  of  the  peculiar  form  and  construction 
represented  in  the  annexed  drawings,  or  other 
form  substantially  the  same — said  channels,  or 
grooves,  serving  also  to  receive  and  hold  the 
sliding  cover,  used  for  closing  the  supply 
opening,  instead  of  the  ordinary  screw  cap ; — 
and  in  combination  with  the  aforesaid  angu- 
lar channels.  I  also  claim  the  said  sliding 
cover,  when  made  with  correspondingly 
shaped  sides  to  fit  and  move  in  said  channels, 
all  as  herein  described  and  represented." 

No.  7922.  WiUiam  Mt.  Storm,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  for  improved  method  of  obtaining 
motive  power,  called  ^rogen  Justo-motive. 
Feb.  4.  "What  I  claim" is,  actuating  an 
Engine,  such  as  are  now  usually  driven  by 


steam,  or  of  any  convenient  form,  by  means 
of  the  combustion,  allied  to  an  explosion,  of 
a  measured  or  detailed  quantity  of  a  charcoal 
(or  other  solid  carbonaceous  fuel,  similar  in 
nature  and  of  like  effect),  in  a  measured 
quantity  of  highly  compressed  air  (or  oxy- 
gen), said  combustion  being  efl'ected  in  a 
vessel,  which  at  that  time  is  not  in  connec- 
tion, either  with  the  reservoir  or  main  source 
of  compressed  air,  or  with  that  of  the  char- 
coal ;  and  the  gases  resulting  from  each 
separate  and  distict  explosion,  being  allowed 
to  act  on  the  pistons,  or  their  equivalents, 
before  the  other  charges  are  introduced  into 
the  exploding  or  combustion  vessel ;  the 
whole  operation  being  eftected  through  the 
agency  of  apparatus,  in  nature,  substantially 
such  as  are  herein  specified ;  or  apparatus 
that  shall  effect  the  whole  operation,  in  the 
manner  claimed.  I  also  claim,  in  actuating 
an  engine,  as  just  claimed,  using  the  com- 
bustible in  a  grauiilatcd  or  pulverized  form, 
for  the  purposes  and  various  reasons  made 
known."  [This  is  nothing  more  than  a  plan 
of  using  expanded  air  or  other  fixed  gases, 
expanded  by  heat ;  the  novelty  (if  it  be 
novel),  consists  in  presenting  the  carbon  in  a 
granulated  or  finely  divided  state  to  atmos- 
pheric air  under  a  compression  of  3  or  4 
atmospheres  and  firing  the  carbon  by  elec- 
tricity. The  inventor  states  that  by  using 
compressed  air,  he  attains  so  sudden  and  in- 
tense a  combustion  as  to  closely  resemble 
an  explosion.  Now,  it  has  been  proved  by 
numerous  experiments  that  no  advantage 
attends  the  use  of  compressed  air  for  com- 
bustion, for,  although  by  compression  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  (supporter  of  combustion) 
is  increased  in  a  given  space ;  yet  the  dilu- 
ent, nitrogen,  is  also  increased  in  an  equal 
proportion,  and  the  combustion  of  the  carbon 
remains  the  same,  considered  either  with 
regard  to  intensity  or  economy.  A  more 
vivid  and  intense  combustion  could  only  be 
obtained  by  substituting  pure  oxygen  for 
atmospheric  air,  yet  even  this  would  not  re- 
move the  fallacy  on  which  this  invention  is 
founded,  and  which  infests  all  plans  for  the 
use  of  the  fixed  airs  expanded  by  heat,  for  a 
motive  power;  viz.,  the  vastly  inferior  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  fuel  for  the  expansion  of 
fixed  airs,  over  its  use  for  the  production  of 
steam  from  water ;  and  which  may  be  popu- 
larly illustrated  as  follows,  viz :  the  applica- 
tion of  1000  degrees  of  heat  to  a  fixed  air, — 
say  atmospheric  air, — will  expand  its  bulk 
tri'ce,  and  give  it  twice  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  while  the  application  of  the  same 
number  of  degrees  of  heat,  will  convert  a 
given  bulk  of  water  into  steam,  expanding  it 
1700  times  at  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  850  times  having  double  the  atmospheric 
pressure] . 

No.  7923.  Backus  A.  Beardsley  of  Water- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  Cooking 
Stoves.  Feb.  4.  "What  I  claim  as  my 
invention,  is  the  construction  of  the  ad- 
justable and  sliding  partition  by  which 
the  draft  of  the  stove  and  the  distribution 
of  the  heated  air,  under  the  bottom  of 
the  lower  oven,  is  varied  and  controlled  at 
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pleasure,  adjustin?  the  same  to  the  particular 
place  and  circumstances  of  eacli  stove." 

No.  7924.  ThomasW.  Jones,  of  Philomath, 
Pa.,  for  improvement  in  Machines  for  prepar- 
ing Hides.  Feb.  4.  "  Wliat  I  claim  as  my 
invention  is,  the  method  of  consolidatinfr  and 
smoothinj^  leather,  by  drawintc  it,  with  a  con- 
tinuous motion,  beneath  a  series  of  stampers, 
which  alternately  rise,  fall,  and  rest  upon  its 
surface,  a  portion  of  the  stampers  being  at 
all  times  in  contact  with  the  leather,  so  that 
the  smoothing  of  its  surface  is  constantly 
going  on,  simultaneously,  with  the  consolida- 
tion, by  the  blows  of  the  falling  stampers." 

No.  7925.  Enoch  Burt,  of  Manchester, 
Conn.,  for  improvements  in  Fancy  Check 
Power  Looms.  Feb.  4.  "I  claim  as  my 
invention,  the  connecting  a  series  of  shut- 
tle boxes,  by  joints  at  their  lower  corners,  or 
attaching  them  to  a  flat  jointed  chain,  and 
connecting  their  extremities,  so  as  to  form  an 
endless  chain  of  boxes,  and  bringing  them 
into  a  parallelogramic  figure,  by  means  of 
two  square  heads,  of  a  size  to  fit  the  space 
between  the  joints  of  the  boxes,  or  the  cain, 
and  hung  on  journals,  one  on  the  end  of  the 
race  beam,  and  the  other  on  the  sword  of 
the  lay,  substantially  as  heretofore  described. 
2d,  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  irregular 
worm,  the  two  sets  of  double  rectangular 
levers,  the  connecting  bars,  and  the  vertical 
notched  levers,  on  which  the  bars  operate 
the  pin  band  knees,  and  the  wires  connecting 
the  knees  and  vertical  notched  levers,  through 
which  the  notched  levers  are  moved  forward 
and  backward  to  embrace  the  bars,  giving 
them,  with  the  heddles,  an  upward  and 
downward  movement,  in  any  irregular  man- 
ner desired,  substantially  as  descril)ed  in  the 
spccitleations,  constituting  a  new  and  advan- 
tageous modus  operandi  of  forming  a  varie- 
gated shed." 

No.  7926.  Henry  G.  Thompson,  of  New- 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  improved  method  of  adjust- 
ing the  packing  of  Kotary  Engines.  Feb.  4. 
"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is,  the 
method,  substantially  as  above  described, 
of  regulating  the  packing  ring  interposed 
between  the  steam  wheel  and  head  of  the 
cylinder,  or  outer  casing,  of  rotary  steam  en- 
gines, by  combining  with  the  said  packing 
ring,  a  series  of  segment  wedges,  operated 
simultaneously,  in  manner  substanti:xlly  de- 
scribed." 

No.  7927.  Leonard  Goodrichj  of  New- 
Yoi-k,  N.  Y.,  for  improved  Ship's  Light. 
Feb.  4.  "  I  claim  hangmg  the  screwed  socket 
or  frame,  containing  the  glass,  so  as  to  turn 
freely  within  a  frame,  which  swings  on  a 
hinge,  ]n-ovided  with  a  slot,  or  its  equivalent, 
whereby  the  shoeket  can  be  screwed  into  or 
unscrewed  from  the  fixed  socket,  and  when 
unscrewed,  be  swung  back,  substantially  as 
herein  described." 

No.  7928.  Sidney  S.  Hurlbut,  of  Eacine, 
Wis.,  for  improvement  in  Grain  Harvesters. 
Feb.  4.  "Having  thus  described  my  im- 
proved Eeaping  Machine,  I  first  claim  com- 
bining with  a  reaping  nuichine,  a  self-acting 


weighing  apparatus,  for  weighing  the  grain 
into  any  required  quantity  to  form  sheaves 
or  bundles  of  a  uniform  weight,  as  described, 
and  depositing  the  same  upon  the  ground, 
in  readiness  to  be  tied,  whilst  the  reaping 
machine  is  drawn  forward  and  cuts  the  grain ; 
the  said  weighing  apparatus  being  made  ad- 
justive,  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  tlie  size 
of  the  bundles  at  pleasure.  And  this  I  claim, 
whether  the  weighing  apparatus  be  made  and 
arranged  as  described,  or  in  any  other  way 
which  is  substantially  the  same  ;  or  whether 
combined  with  the  aforesaid  reapmg  machine, 
or  any  other  of  a  similar  character.  Second,  I 
likewise  claim  the  combination  of  the  bent 
holders,  with  the  inclined,  endless  conveyor, 
for  holding  the  grain  thereupon,  whilst  con- 
veying it  to  the  weighing  and  dej)ositing 
apparatus,  as  aforesaid." 

No.  7929.  Chas.  Schofield  &  Geo.  L  .John- 
son, of  Albion,  Ills.,  for  improved  Scraper. 
Feb.  11.  "  We  claim  as  new  the  combination 
and  arrangement  of  the  coop,  standard,  beam, 
arm,  and  handles,  in  such  manner,  that, 
when  the  scoop  is  tripped,  it  will  revolve  suffi- 
ciently far  to  iillow  the  earth  to  slide  off,  and 
then  remain  in  such  position,  as  that  the 
operator,  by  a  slight  movement  of  the 
handles,  can  level  down  the  earth  with  the 
scoop,  and  without  the  aid  of  another  hand, 
or  another  scraper,  as  herein  described." 

No.  7930.  Samuel  &  Morton  Pennock,  of 
Kennet  Square,  Pa.,  for  seeding  apparatus  of 
a  Seed  Planter.  Feb.  11.  "  AVhat  we  claim 
as  our  invention  is,  the  employment  of  the 
ring,  or  cylinder,  having  projections  on  its 
periphery,  in  combinatian  with  the  notched 
and  toothed  cylindrical  gauge-cajis,  con- 
structed, ari-anged,  and  operated,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  herein  set  forth,  for 
increasing  and  diminishing  the  size  and 
number  of  the  distributing  receptacles.  We 
likewise  claim  the  combination  of  the  helical 
spring,  sci-ew  shaft,  flanged  nut,  and  elam)i 
nut,  with  the  notched  and  toothed  cylindrical 
gaixge  caps,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  spring 
are  attaclied,  for  turning  the  gauge  ctqi,  in 
order  to  change  the  relationship  of  the  teeth 
or  projections  of  one  of  the  caps,  with  the 
teetli  or  projections  on  the  adjacent  cap,  for 
enlarging  the  distributing  receptacles,  as 
described  in  the  foregoing  specification.  Wc 
also  claim  the  combination  of  the  screw 
shaft,  clutch  nut,  clutch  washer,  and  clamp 
nut,  with  the  toothed  cylinder  ca]:)s,  for 
enlarging  or  diminishing  the  distributing 
receptacles,  as  described.  We  likewise  claim 
the  modifications  of  the  distributing  appara- 
tus, in  their  simplified  forms." 

No.  7931.  Wm.  0.  Grover,  of  Boston, Mass., 
and  Wm.  C.  Baker,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  for 
improvement  in  Sewing  Machines.  F'eb.  11. 
"  What  we  claim  as  our  invention  is,  the  use 
of  two  needles,  operating  alternately,  one 
working  vertically  and  the  other  horizontally, 
uniting  two  pieces  of  doth,  or  forming  the 
seam,  by  means  of  the  double  loop  stitch." 

No.  7932.  John  Osborn,  of  namden,Conn., 
for  improvements  in  ojjerating  the  waste-gnt« 
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ill  Hydraulic  Earns.  Feb.  11.  "What  I 
claim  as  my  invention  is,  the  use  of  the 
regulating  slide,  and  nut,  or  other  similar 
arrangement,  in  combination  with  levers, 
wires,  springs,  rods,  weights,  or  other  de- 
vices for  adjusting  the  "waste"  valve,  and 
operated  on,  and  in  combination  with  a  float 
at  the  spring  or  source,  which  float  rises  and 
falls  ■\^■ith  the  water.  I  also  claim  the  use  of 
the  hammer,  resting  or  tailing  ou  a  springing 
piece  for  opening  the  "waste"  valve,  or 
starting  the  hydraulic  ram,  and  worked  as 
described,  or  in  any  other  similar  manner." 

No.  7933.  Joseph  E.  Ware,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  for  method  of  securing  ranges  of  short 
l)lank  in  pavements.  Feb.  11.  "  What  I 
claim  as  my  invention  is,  the  method  above 
described,  of  securing  ranges  of  short  pieces 
of  the  planking  of  a  street  or  road,  in  longi- 
tudinal lines  over  water  or  gas  pipes,  by 
means  of  screws  or  keys  witli  staples  aided 
l\v  the  double  bevel  of  the  short  planks  and 
the  ends  of  the  permanent  interval  planks, 
securely  holding  and  permitting  of  the  easy 
removal  of  such  short  pieces." 

No.  7984.  E.  11.  Ashcrofit,  of  Boston,Mass., 
for  insulated  Fusible  Plug  for  steam  boilers. 
Feb.  18.  "  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is, 
the  arrangement  herein  described,  for  sur- 
rounding a  fusible  plug  and  its  case,  by  a 
stratum  of  air,  in  such  manner  that  the 
plug  shall  promptly  melt  and  give  warning 
after  the  water  gets  low  in  the  boiler,  but 
before  the  boilei'-plate,  to  which  the  appara- 
tus is  applied,  is  left  bare  of  water.  1  also 
claim  the  arrangement  of  the  stopper  and 
plug  case  for  stopping  the  eseaiie  of  steam,  to 
admit  of  the  replacement  of  the  fusible  plug, 
without  blowing  otf  the  steam  or  water  from 
the  boiler,  after  the  plug  has  melted.  I 
likewise  claim  the  method  of  preventing 
the  waste  of  the  metal  of  the  plug,  after  it 
has  melted  by  supporting  it  in  a  closed 
socket,  the  lower  unoccupied  part  of  which 
is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  receive  and 
retain  the  metal,  when  melted,  and  to 
allow  the  steam  to  pass  over  it  to  escape." 
(The  patentee  claims  only  the  arrangement 
tor  applying,  (not  the  idea  itself,  of  apply- 
ing,) a  plug  made  of  some  fusible  alloy,  (that 
is,  of  an  alloy,  which  will  melt  at  a  low  de- 
gree of  temperature,)  to  the  interior  of  steam 
boilers.  The  object  to  be  attained  is  simply 
this,  suppose  a  boiler  to  be  intended  to  be 
operated  with  steam  of  a  temperature  of  2.50 
degrees,  and  suppose  a  plug  or  disk  of  an  al- 
loy that  will  melt  at  260  degrees  be  inserted 
in  any  part  of  the  interior,  just  over  the  tire 
surface,  and  put  in  communication  with  one 
end  of  the  lever  of  an  ordinary  safety  valve, 
the  opposite  end  being  weighted.  Now  When 
steam  of  260  degrees  temperature  is  generat- 
ed in  the  boiler,  either  surcharged  or  from 
water,  the  alloy  wUl  melt  from  around  the 
rod  communicating  between  it  and  the  safe- 
ty valve,  which  valve  wiU  then  be  opened  by 
the  weight  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever, 
and  an  escape  formed  for  the  steam.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  only  use  of  such  a  coutri- 
vauce  is  for  the  case  of  surcharged  steam, 


that  is  of  steam  having  a  temperature  higher 
than  what  is  due  to  its  pressure.  This  oc- 
curs in  steam  boilers  by  the  water  being  al- 
lowed to  fall  below  the  fire  surface,  which 
then  imparts  its  heat  direct  to  the  steam,  ex- 
pandinff  it  only  l-480th  for  each  degree  of 
Fahrenheit.  Tlie  heat  being  taken  up  by  the 
steam  but  slowly  from  the  fire  surface,  the 
latter  soon  becomes  red  hot,  and  the  metal  is 
either  permanently  injured  by  the  burning, 
or  is  so  far  weakened  that  it  collapses.  The 
ordinary  safety  valve  in  this  state  of  the  ease 
would  be  useless,  because  the  surcharged 
steam  might  have  a  less  pressure  than  the 
valve  is  loaded  at,  and  yet  a  temperature  de- 
structive to  the  material  of  the  boiler.  The 
great  cause  of  apprehension  however  in  such 
a  case,  is  the  imminent  danger  of  an  explo- 
sioii,  when  from  any  cause,  (either  feeding 
additional  water  or  lessening  the  pressure  in 
the  boiler  by  working  off  the  steam  through 
the  engine  faster  than  it  is  generated,  &c.,) 
the  water  is  brought  up  on  the  overheated 
surface,  when  steam  is  so  copiously  and  sud- 
denly generated  that  neither  the  engine  nor 
safety  valve  can  afford  sufficient  relief,  and 
an  explosion  inevitably  follows.  In  this  view 
of  thecase  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  fusible 
plug^  is  the  very  best  means  for  causing  an  ex- 
plosion, because  as  soon  as' it  is  melted  by  the 
heat  of  the  water  denuded  fire  surface,  it 
opens  a  safety  valve,  the  opening  of  which 
valve  relieving  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  sets 
the  water  to  foaming,  thereby  raising  the  wa- 
ter level  and  bringing  it  up  on  the  overheat- 
ed metal,  the  sudden  and  copious  generation 
of  steam  that  follows,  not  having  sufficient 
openings  to  discliarge  it  in  time,"bursts  the 
boiler.  The  great  majority  of  boiler  explo- 
sions are  probably  due  to  this  cause  alone. 

The  whole  subject  of  fusible  plugs  was  ably 
experimented  on  some  years  ago  by  Walter 
K.  Johnson,  by  order  of  the  N'avy  Depart- 
ment, and  their  use,  though  once  command- 
ed by  a  royal  ordinance  in  France,  has  long 
since  been  discontinued  in  that  and  all  other 
countries  ;  and  the  proposition  for  its  appli- 
cation could  only  be  made  by  a  person  whol- 
ly ignorant  of  the  investigations  of  others  on 
the  svibject.] 

No.  7985.  Thomas  Chapion,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  foriinprovcd  annular  Steam  Boiler. 
Feb.  18.  "What  I  claim  as  new,  and  of 
my  invention,  is  1st,  the  employment  of  the 
tapered  rings  for  closing  the  ends  of  any  of 
the  water  spaces  of  the  concentric  boilers,  in 
the  manner  set  forth.  2d,  I  also  claim  con- 
necting the  lower  parts  of  the  annular  water 
spaces,  each  to  each  from  the  upper  and 
inner  to  the  lower  and  outer  one,  by  metallic 
rings  or  collars — thus  gi^-ing  free  ebullition, 
assisting  evaporation,  and  allowing  the  dirt 
to  settle  down  into  the  blow-pipe,  from 
whence  it  may  be  blown  out ; — the  aforesaid 
ring^s,  or  collars,  bracing  the  boilers,  as  well 
as  forming  the  connection  between  the  cy- 
linders." 

No.  7936.  Isaac  H.  Garretson,  of  Clay, 
Iowa,  for  improvements  in  Hand-Looms. 
Feb.  18.    "  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  ib 
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the  device,  consisting  substantially  of  tlie 
tappet  shaft,  witli  its  ring  block  and  ratchet, 
together  with  the  connecting  cord,  weight 
and  marches,  whereby  the  heddles  are  raised 
and  depressed  in  the  proper  order,  to  form 
tlie  shed  by  the  movement  of  the  lay,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  set  forth.  I  likevvise 
claim  the  device,  consisting  substantially  of 
the  levers,  with  the  breast-beam  cords  and 
picker-stick  cords,  whereby  the  jdcker- 
sticks  are  moved  to  drive  the  shuttle  by  the 
movement  of  the  lay." 

No.  7957.  Philo  S.  Beers,  of  Ilamden, 
Conn,  for  improvement  in  Machines  for  Turn- 
ing liTcgular  Forms.  Feb.  18.  "  What  I 
claim  as  my  invention  are,  1st,  the  three  cutter 
cylinders  (with  cutters  arranged  as  within 
described),  in  combination  with  the  sliding 
frame,  compountl  cams  and  cam-rails,  con- 
structed and  arranged,  substantially,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 
2d,  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  compound 
cams  and  cam-rails  with  the  sliding  frame  and 
devices  (within  described),  for  holding  and 
revolving  the  timber  material,  whereby  such 
vertical  motion  is  produced  in  the  latter, 
while  being  subjected  to  the  actioii  of  re- 
volving or  vibrating  cutters,  as  to  reduce  the 
timber  to  the  required  form." 

No.  7938.  John  A.  Fry,  of  Etlinburg,  Va., 
for  improvements  in  Tools  for  Tonguing, 
Jointing,  and  Ecbating.  Feb.  18.  "  What  I 
claim  as  my  invention  is,  so  making  a  jointing, 
tonguing,  and  rebating  plane,  that  the  joint- 
ing and  tonguing  of  a  board,  while  resting  on 
its  edge,  and  alse  the  jointing  and  rebating 
of  it  while  it  lies  on  its  flat  side,  may  all  be 
perfonned  with  one  planing  tool,  in  the  man- 
ner, substantially,  as  herein  described,  and 
for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth.  I  also  claim 
making  the  tonguing  hand-plane  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  the  workman  to  make 
therewith  tongues  of  various  thicknesses, 
substantially,  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth, 
wliereby  1  prevent  the  necessity  of  providing 
different  tools  to  tongue  planks  of  ditferent 
thicknesses.  I  also  claim,  in  combination 
with  a  divided  body  or  plane  stock,  the  two 
cutters,  having  each  a  cross-cutting  and  side- 
cutting  edge,  and  the  means,  substantially  as 
herein  described,  for  adjusting  the  distance 
apart  of  the  two  cutters  and  bodies,  whereby 
the  plane  is  nuide  capable  of  dressing  the 
sides  of  a  tongue  to  any  desired  thickness, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  cut  the  shoulders,  as 
jierein  specified.  I  also  claim,  in  combination 
with  the  gaun-e,  the  use  of  the  body  and  the 
cross  edge  of  the  cutter  to  constitute  a  jointer, 
to  straighten  the  edge  of  a  board,  prep'aratory 
to  toniruing  it,  and  while  resting  on  its  edge, 
in  a  situation  to  receive  the  tonguing.  I  also 
claim  the  gauge,  in  combination  with  the 
notch,  and  the  side  edge  of  the  cutter  acting 
(as  herein  described)  as  a  iointinir  plane,  to 
straighten  the  edge  of  a  board  or  plaidc,  rest- 
ing on  its  flat  side,  in  a  i)ositiiin  to  have  a  re- 
bate cut,  in  the  manner,  substantially,  as 
herein  set  fortii." 

No.  7939.  Charles  T.  Judkins,  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  for  improvement  in  Weavers'  Ileddlcs. 


Ante-dated  Dec.  10,  1849.  Feb.  18.  "I 
claim  as  my  invention,  covering,  coating,  or 
lining  the  loops  or  eyes  in  heddles  or  harness 
with  metal." 

No.  7940.  William  Tost,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.. 
for  improved  Attachment  for  Opening  and 
Closing  Doors  or  Shutters.  Feb.  18.  "What 
I  claim  as  my  invention  is,  the  use  of  swing- 
ing attachments  or  jibs,  for  moving  sliding 
doors  or  shutters." 

No.  7941.  Philip  Ehodes,  jr.,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  for  improved  Snatch-block.  Feb.  18. 
"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is,  the  clos- 
ing up  of  the  opening  in  the  side  of  ships' 
snatcli-block,  by  means  of  a  gate,  arranged 
and  operating,  as  herein  set  forth,  by  which 
I  am  enabled  to  make  the  block  shorter  and 
more  compact  than  it  has  heretofore  been 
made.  I  also  claim  the  securing  the  pulley 
axle  in  its  place,  without  the  aid  of  screw  and 
init,  or  rivet  heads,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  readily  removed,  by  means  of 
the  combination  of  the  said  pulley  axle  with 
the  inclosing  strap  and  the  gate  strap." 

No.  7942.  Daniel  H.  Southworth,  of  New- 
York,  N.Y.,  for  improvement  in  Planing 
Machines.  Feb.  18.  "  I  claim,  1st,  the  use 
of  circularly  grooved  rollers  in  front  of  the 
cutters,  to  divide  and  cut  tlie  unplaned  sur- 
face of  the  board  into  narrow  lougitndin;il 
strips,  whereby  the  outer  shavings  are  taken 
otf  in  narrow  strings  or  threads,  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 
2d,  I  do  not  claim  simply  the  arrangement  of 
the  plane  stocks,  with  their  cutters  upon  the 
travelling-frame  in  such  order  that  one  gang 
or  set  of  cutters  will  plane  one  plank  by  their 
movement  in  one  direction,  and  another  gang 
of  cutters  plane  another  plank,  by  their  move- 
ment in  the  opposite  direction,  and  remove 
the  first  plank  planed  from  the  bed,  but  this 
I  claim  only  wlien  these  are  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  circular  groove  serving  roller, 
as  within  described." 

No.  7943.  Isaac  Straub,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
for  improvement  in  Saw  Mills.  Feb.  18. 
"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  me- 
thod of  imparting  a  rocking  or  curved  motion 
to  the  saw,  and  of  strahiing  the  same  by  me- 
chanical devices." 

No.  7944.  James  D.  Willonghby,  of  Scot- 
land, Pa.,  for  improvement  in  apparatus  for 
raising  and  carrynig  water.  Feb.  18.  "  What 
I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  double  draught 
cord,  so  arranged  and  connected  with  the 
car  windlass,  that  it  effects  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  propelling  the  carriage  to  and  fro,  and 
of  turning  the  car  windlass,  to  unwind  and 
wind  up  the  bucket  cord,  thus  insuring  the 
descent  of  the  bucket  into  the  well." 

Heissues. 

No.  189.  Hiram  Ilibbard,  of  Henrietta, 
N.  Y.,  Assor.  to  William  W.  Keid,  of  Eo- 
chester,  N.  Y.,  for  improvement  in  tamiing 
leather  by  Tannin  and  Acids.  (Patented 
Oct.  16,  1849,  reissued  Feb.  11,  1851.)  "  1st. 
I  claim  the  process  of  removing  hair  and  wool 
from  hides  and  skins,  and  of  'liming'  them, 
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so  called,  preparatory  to  tarmiug,  by  tlie  use 
of  a  compositiou  of  lime,  wood  ashes,  or  pot- 
ash, and  of  salt,  called  composition  Xo.  1,  in 
the  manner  above  described.  I  also  claim 
the  use  of  a  composition  of  lime  and  wood 
ashes,  or  potash,  •wltliov.t  the  salt,  but  I  do  not 
claim  either  of  these  materials  separately  by 
itself.  2d.  I  claim  the  process  of  tan- 
ning hides  and  skins,  by  the  use  of  any  kind 
of  tannin,  in  combination  either  with  the 
muriatic  acid  of  commerce,  or  with  7ntiriutic 
acid,  generated  by  a  mixture  of  suljihuric 
acid  and  salt  in  water  with  the  tiumin,  in  the 
maimer  substantially  as  above  described." 


No.  844.  Joseph  G.  Lamb,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  for  Design  for  Stoves.  Jan.  21.  "  "What 
I  claim  as  new  and  my  invention,  is  the  ar- 
rangement and  combination  of  the  shapes, 
figures,  ornaments,  flutes  and  mouldings  in 
the  specified  design  for  coal-heating  stoves." 

No.  345.  S.  W.  Gibbs,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Assor.  to  Xorth,  Harrison  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Ante-dated  Dee.  31,  1S50,  da- 
ted Jan.  21,  1851.  "  What  I  claim  as  my  in- 
vention, is  the  Ornamental  Design  for  a  Stove, 
as  represented." 

No.  846.  Samuel  W.  Gibbs,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Assor.,  to  dagger,  Treadwell  &  Perry, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  Design  for  Cooking 
Stoves.  Jan.  21.  "  What  I  claim  as  my 
production,  is  the  combination  and  arrange- 
ment of  ornamental  figures  and  forms,  as 
making  an  ornamental  design  for  a  cooking 
stove." 

No.  347.  Conrad  Harris  &  Paul  W.  Zoi- 
ner,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  Design  for 
Stoves.  Jan.  2S.  "  What  we  claim  as  our 
invention,  is  the  combination  and  arrange- 
ment of  scrolls,  foliage,  figures  and  mould- 
ings into  an  ornamental  design  for  coal  and 
wood  parlor  stoves,  to  be  known  and  called- 
Harris  &  Zoiner's  Patent  Coal  and  Wood 
Parlor  Stoves." 

No.  348.  Samuel  A.  House,  of  Mechanics- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  for  Design  for  Cooking  Stoves. 
Feb.  4.  "  What  I  claim  as  new,  is  the  design 
of  a  cook  stove." 

No.  349.  Samuel  A.  House,  of  Mechanics- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  for  Design  for  Parlor  Stoves. 
''What  I  claim  as  new,  is  the  design  of  a 
stove  plate." 

No.  350.  Edward  J.  Delany,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Assor.  to  Heins  &  Adamson,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  Design  for  Umbrella 
Stands.  Feb.  18.  "What  I  claim  as  new, 
is  the  peculiar  ornamental  design,  or  figure." 


List  of  Enqlish  Patents  issued  from  Nov. 
'30  to  Dec.  26,  1850. 

John  Piatt,  of  Oldham,  Lancaster,  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
spinnina  and  doubling  cotton,  and  weaving  cotton, 
flax,  and  other  fibrous  substances.  December  2 ;  six 
months. 

Thomas  Watson,  of  Rochdale,  Lancaster,  hat 
manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture 


of  hat  pUish,  and  also  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
employed  in  such  manufacture.  December  2 ;  six 
months. 

Richard  Shiers,  of  Oldham,  Lancaster,  manufactu- 
rer, and  James  Hegmbottom,  of  the  same  place,  ma- 
nager, for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  lex- 
tile  fabrics.    December  2 ;  six  months. 

Julian  Beniani,  of  Green-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
gentleman,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Durenille,  of  :^U,  Cite 
de  I'Etoile.  Thermes,  France,  for  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  or  production  of  boots  and  shoes, 
and  in  the  materials  and  machinery  or  apparatus  lo 
be  employed  therein.     December  4  ;  six  months. 

Benjamin  Ilinley.  of  Birmingham,  brassfounder, 
for  improvements  in  the  maniil'acture  of  castorsi 
December  5  ;  six  months. 

Joseph  Alexander  Franklinsky,  of  Stanhope-place. 
Middle-ex.  gentleman,  for  improvements  in  public 
carriages  lor  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  Decem- 
ber 5 ;  six  months. 

Ewald  Kiepe,  of  Finsbury-squarr.  London,  mer- 
chant, for  certain  improvements  in  refining  steel. 
December  5  ;  six  months. 

Henry  Walker  Wood,  of  Briton  Ferry,  near  Neath, 
Glamorganshire,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  fuel.   December/;   six  months. 

Samuel  Raynor,  of  Berner's-street,  Oxford-street, 
Middlesex,  artist,  for  improvements  in  paving.  De- 
cember 7 ;  six  months. 

Archibald  Turner,  of  Leicester,  manufacturer,  for 
improvements  in  applying  heat  for  generating  steam 
for  motive  power  and  for  other  fiurposes,  and  in  ge- 
nerating heat,  and  in  heating  and  evaporating  fluids. 
December  7  ;  six  months. 

James  Thompson  Wilson,  of  Stratford-le-Bow,  Mid- 
dlesex, Chemist,  for  improvements  in  the  manulac- 
ture  of  aluiTi.  and  in  obtaining  ammonia.  December 
7  ;  six  months. 

Francis  Papps,  of  Camberwell,  chemist,  for  im- 
provements in  metallic  and  other  bedsteads,  mat- 
tresses, and  curtain  rods,  and  in  the  coating  or 
covering  of  bedsteads,  and  other  articles  wholly  or 
in  part  composed  of  metal.  December  7 ;  six 
months. 

Alexander  Mem,  of  Glasgow,  accountant,  for  cer- 
tain iinprovenient.s  in  treating  the  fleeces  of  sheep 
when  on  the  animals.  (Being  a  communication.) 
December  7  ;  six  months. 

John  Mortimer,  of  Hanover-square,  Middlesex, 
esquire,  for  improvements  in  the  majnetie  needle 
and  mariners'  compasses.  December  7 ;  six 
months. 

George  Henry  Voyex,  of  Acton-street,  Middlesex, 
artist,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
hangings.     December  7  ;  six  months. 

James  Ward  Hoby,  of  Glasgow,  engineer,  for  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  the  permanent  way 
of  railways.    December  7  ;  six  months. 

John  Everest,  of  Tonbridge.  Kent,  and  Georse  Os- 
borne, of  the  same  place,  for  certain  improvements  in 
coinmodes.  and  in  fixed  and  portable  water-closets. 
December  7  ;  six  months. 

David  Lloyd  Williams,  of  Thornhill,  Llanclilo, 
Carmarthen,  gentleman,  for  certain  improvements  in 
furnaces.     December  7  ;  si.x  months. 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chanceiy-lane,  Mid- 
dlesex, civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  ensines 
to  be  worked  by  steam  or  other  power.  December 
7 ;  six  months. 

Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  Fleet-street,  London, 
patent  agent,  for  improvements  in  agricultural  ma- 
chines. (Being  a  communication.)"  December  7; 
si,\  months. 

Peter  Wood,  of  the  firm  of  Thomas  Bury  and  Co., 
dyers,  calendcrers,  and  finishers,  Adelphi  VVorks,  Sal- 
ford,  Lancaster,  for  improvements  in  figurin?  and  or- 
namenting woven  fabrics,  and  in  machiriery  employed 
therein.     December  U  ;  six  months. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  mechan- 
ical draughtsman,  for  improveinents  in  cutting  and 
dressing  stone.  (Being  a  communication.)  Decem- 
ber 12;  six  months. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  mechan- 
ical draughtsman,  for  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  hurdles  or  fences,  and  of  certain  other 
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articles  in  the  construction  of  which  wire- work  is  or 
may  be  employed.  (Ueing  a  communication,)  De- 
cember 12;  six  months. 

William  Becket.lohnson,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
manager,  for  certain  improvements  in  steam  engines 
anil  in  apparatus  for  generating  steam ;  such  im- 
provements in  engines  being  wholly  or  in  part  appli- 
cable where  other  vapors  or  gases  are  used  as  the 
motive  power.    December  12;  six  months. 

John  Mason,  ol  Rochdale,  Lancaster,  machine-ma- 
ker, and  George  Collier,  of  Halifax,  York,  manager, 
for  certain  improvements  in  preparing  cotton  and 
other  textile  materials  for  spinning,  and  in  tools  or 
apparatus  for  making  cards  and  other  parts  of  such 
preparing  machinery,  and  in  engines  forgiving  mo- 
tion to  the  same,  which  engines  are  also  applicable  in 
other  cases  where  motive  power  is  required.  De- 
cember 12;  six  months. 

Samuel  Baxter,  of  Wapping,  Middlesex,  ship- 
wright, for  improvements  in  apparatus  for  lilting, 
and  for  facilitating  the  working  or  steering  of  ships. 
December  12;  six  months. 

Thomas  Hoskins  Howels,  of  Amelia  row.  Land- 
port,  Portsea,  Hants,  gunner,  for  improvements  in 
gun-carriages.    December  12 ;  six  months. 

Joseph  Bennett,  of  Deptford,  Kent,  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  doors,  window-shutters,  and 
blinds.    December  12;  six  inontlis. 

Edmund  Morewood,  of  Enfield,  Middlesex,  gentle- 
man, and  George  Rogers,  of  the  same  place,  gentle- 
man, for  impovements  in  coating  or  covering  metals. 
December  12;  six  months. 

Jean  Aime  Marncis,  of  Lyons,  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  indigo.  (Being  a  communica- 
tion.)   December  12;  six  months. 

Joseph  Baldwin  and  George  Collier,  both  of  Hali- 
fax, inechanics,  for  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  carpets  and  other  fabrics.  December  12  ;  six 
months. 

George  Royce,  of  Fletland,  Lincoln,  miller,  for  im- 
proventents  in  grinding,  dressing,  and  cleaning  corn 
and  seed.     December  12;  six  months. 

George  Benjamin  Thorneycrofi,  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Stafford,  iron-master,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  crank-axles  December  12;  sis 
months. 

Charles  Cowper,  of  Southampton-buildings,  Chan- 
cery-lane, patent  agent,  for  improvements  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  tiles.  (Being  a  communication.)  De- 
cember 19  ;  six  months. 

David  Auld,  of  Glasgow,  engineer,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  steam  engines,  and  in  the  working  of 
steam  boilers  or  generators,  and  in  apparatus  con- 
nected therewith.    December  19  ;  six  months. 

Sebastiano  Botturi,  of  No  7,  Place  de  la  Bourse, 
Paris,  civil  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
machinery  and  apparatus  for  elevating  fluids,  and  in 
their  application  as  a  motive  power.  December  19  ; 
six  months. 

Adolphus  Oliver  Harris,  of  High  Holborn,  philo- 
sophical instrument  maker,  for  improvements  in  ba- 
rometers. (Being  a  communicat  on.)  December 
19 ;  six  months. 

George  Henry  Bachhoffner,  of  Grove-road,  St. 
John's  "Wood,  Middlesex,  and  Nathan  Defries,  of 
Grafton-street,  Fiizroy-square,  civil  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  obtaining  light  and  heat,  and  in 
apparatus  connected  therewith.  December  19  :  six 
months. 

Edward  D'Orville,  of  Manchester,  merchant,  and 
John  Partington,  of  Wichen  Hall,  near  Rochdale, 
in  the  same  county,  bleacher,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  finishing  thread  or  yarn.  December  19 ;  six 
months. 

Henry  Mortlock  Ommanney,  of  Chester,  Esq.,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
December  19 ;  six  months. 

John  George  Taylor,  of  Great  St.  Thomas  Apos- 
tle, London,  merchant,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  dress  and  other  pins,  and  other 
dress  fastenings  and  ornaments.  December  19;  six 
months. 

William  Heniy  Green,  Basinghallstreet,  London, 
gentleman,  for  improvements  in  the  preparation  of 


peat  and  other  ligneous  and  carbonaceous  substances, 
and  in  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  products  de- 
rived thereby,  and  in  the  mode  of  their  application  to 
the  preservation  of  substances  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion and  destructive  agencies,  and  which  mode  is  also 
applicable  to  other  products  of  a  similar  nature. 
(Being  a  communication.)  December  19;  six 
months. 

Philip  Nid,  of  Leicester-square,  gentleman,  for 
improveinents  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  m 
cutting  and  rasping  vegetable  substances.  (Being 
a  communication.)    December  19;  six  months. 

John  Henry  Pape,  of  Paris,  for  improvements  in 
musical  instruments.     December  20 ;  six  months. 

William  Herbert  Gossage,  of  Stock  Prior,  Wor- 
cester, chemist,  for  improvements  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  and  certain  other  fluids;  also 
in  the  use  of  a  certain  product  or  certain  products 
sometimes  obtained  in  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid 
and  sulphurets.     December  20;  six  months. 

Richard  Rodham,  of  Gateshead,  Durham,  practical 
chemist,  and  Edward  Robert  Hoblyn,  of  Stepney, 
Middlesex,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in  machine- 
ry and  apparatus  for  condensing  and  purifying  smoke, 
gases,  and  other  noxious  vapors  arising  i'rom  fire- 
places and  furnaces,  or  from  chemical  and  other 
works,  and  in  rendering  the  products  resulting  from 
such  condensation  and  purification  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  various  colors.  December  16  ;  six 
months. 

Edward  Dunn,  of  New- York,  but  now  residing  at 
the  London  Coffee  House,  Ludgate  Hill,  London, 
master  mariner,  for  an  improved  engine  for  pro- 
ducing motive  power  by  the  dilatation  or  expansion 
of  certain  fluids  or  gases  caused  by  the  application 
of  caloric.     December  26;  six  months. 

William  Hodgson  Gratrix,  of  Salford,  Lancaster, 
engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  method  of 
producing  or  manufacturing  velvets  or  other  piled 
fabrics.     December  26 ;  six  months. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  correspondent  asks—"  Why,  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Magazine,  do  you  call  the  engines  represented  as 
in  use  on  the  Upper  Danube,  marine  engines^" 
We  can  answer  as  did  Johnson,  when  asked  by  a  lady 
why  he  had  in  his  dictionary  defined  pastern  as  the 
knee  of  a  horse, — ^^Ignorance,  madam — slieer  igno- 
rance.'' 

We  owe  an  apology  to  "  N.  II."  that  his  article  in 
answer  to"  W.,"  in  the  last  number  of  the  maga- 
zine, was  not  as  conspicuously  placed  as  the  latter, 
nor  as  the  rejoinder  in  the  present  number.  This 
was  one  of  those  accidents  which  he  will  readily  un- 
derstand without  further  explanation. 

"  J.  B.  A."  is  referred  to  the  article  on  R.  R. 
Frogs  <fec.  in  the  present  number  as  furnishing  all 
he  will  require.  We  can  recommend  tohimMilflin 
on  Railway  Curves,  published  in  Philadelphia,  as 
the  best  thing  to  our  knowledge  publislied  on  the 
subject. 

"  J.  O.  M."  (Savannah.)  His  stand-pipe  is  yet 
incomplete.  A  notice  was  sent  him,  as  we  supposed, 
in  the  last  number,  in  reference  to  it,  but  we  find  the 
printer  omitted  it. 

All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  lesson  will  be  a  good 
one  to  him,  worth  all  it  has  cost  him. 

"S."  The  article  on  atmospheric  pile-driving 
will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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ENGINE    OF    THE    U.   S.   STEAMER    PACIFIC. DRYING    MACHINE. 


ENGINE     OF     THE      UNITED     STATES    MAIL 
STEAMER    "PACIFIC." 

For  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Engineers' 
Journal. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Marine  Engineer- 
ing of  this  country,  we  take  pleasure  in 
comiuencing  our  number  this  month  with 
a  descriptive  section  of  the  Engine  of  the 
U.  S.  Mail  Steamer  Pacific,  built  for  E. 
K.  Collins  &L  Co.,  at  the  Allaire  Works, 
from  the  design  of  C.  W.  Copeland,  Esq., 
whose  reputation  as  a  Mechanical  En- 
gineer, is  second  to  none  in  this  country. 
Reference. 

A,  The  bed-plate  upon  which  the  en- 
gine stands,  b.  The  cylinder  bottom  cast 
upon  the  bed-plate,  in  which  is  the  lower 
steam  opening,  c,  Cylinder,  d,  Steam 
piston.  E,  Piston  rod.  f,  Cylinder  cross- 
head  attached  to  the  piston  rod  and  also 
to  the  side  levers  by  two  side  rods,  g. 
Cylinder  side  rods,  h,  h,  Upper  and 
lower  steam  chests,  in  which  are  fitted 
valves  for  the  induction  and  eduction  of 
steam  to  and  from  the  cylinder,  i,  i. 
Steam  valves.  J,  j,  Valve  stems,  on  which 
are  keyed  the  steam  valves,  k,  Parallel 
motion  shaft  and  standard,  l.  Lifting 
rods  for  lifting  steam  and  exhaust  valves, 
worked  from  an  eccentric  on  the  water 
wheel  shaft.  M,  m.  Steam  toes  keyed  to 
tiie  lifting  rod.  n,  n,  Feet  for  lifting  rods, 
attached  to  the  rock  shaft,  o.  Steam  and 
exhaust  side  pipes,  p,  Foot  valves  and 
seats.  Q,  Condenser  cast  upon  bed  plate. 
R,  Side  lever  shaft  passing  through  and 
firmly  keyed  to  condenser,  s.  Side  levers. 
T,  Hot  well,  u,  Injection  pipe,  v.  Con- 
nection from  exhaust  pipe  to  condenser. 
w,  Air  column  to  receive  the  air  arising 
from  the  waste  water,  thereby  facilitating 
its  discharge,  x,  Air  pump,  y,  Air  pump 
piston,  z.  Air  pump  rod.  a,  Air  pump 
crosshead.  b,  Delivery  valves  and  seats. 
d,  Force  pump  chest,  e,  e.  Pillow  block 
columns  keyed  into  sockets  cast  upon  the 
bed-plate.  /,  Pillow  blocks  for  water 
wheel  shafts,  g,  Cranks,  h.  Main  con- 
necting rod  connecting  crosstail  and  crank 
pin.  i,  Crosstail  attached  to  the  side 
levers  by  two  short  links,  also  the  main 
connecting  rod.  j,  Main  braces  from 
pillow  blocks  to  cylinder,  k,  Steam  valve 
lifters  keyed  to  the  lifting  rods.  I,  Para- 
lel  bar  for  parallel  motion,  m,  Parallel 
motion  connecting  rod.  n.  Eccentric  rod. 
o,  Guide  rod  fur  air-pump  crosshead.    p, 


Brace  from  pillow  blocks  to  ped-plate. 
q,  Injection  valve,  r.  Centre  bearing  for 
rock  shaft,  s,  Brace  from  cylinder  to 
bed-plate,  t,  t,  Cross  beams  for  pillow 
blocks,  u,  u,  Studs  and  transverse  braces. 
V,  Nuts  for  screwing  pillow  blocks  to 
columns,  w,  Bolts  for  holding  down 
pillow  block  caps,  x,  x,  Studs  between 
columns  and  bolts  running  transversely 
through  each  set.  y,  Braces  from  pil- 
low blocks  to  bed-plates  in  the  centre  of 
each  and  between  engines,  z,  Shifting 
valve. 

For  the  details  of  these  Engines,  see 
Appleton's  Dictionary  of  Machines. 


aufhjEnge    machine  :    or    self-acting 
drying  machine. 

Txanslated  from  the  German,  for  Appletons' 
Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Most,  if  not  all  the  machines  used  in 
the  bleacheries  and  print-works  of  this 
country,  for  the  hanging  of  clotii  to  un- 
dergo the  process  of  drying,  are  hand- 
machines.  We  have  therefore  extracted 
from  the  "  Allgemeine  Maschinen  En- 
cyclopaedic" the  drawings  and  descrip- 
tion of  a  self-acting  hanging-machine 
which  is  in  practical  operation  abroad, 
and  which  will,  at  least,  be  found  sug- 
gestive of  improvements  in  the  machines 
at  present  in  use  here. 

Fig.  1,  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  dry- 
ing-house. Fig.  2,  a  cross-section  of  the 
same.  Fig.  3,  an  enlarged  section  of  the 
hanging-machine  itself  Figs.  1,  2,  on  a 
small  scale,  show  the  position  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  machines  with  regard 
to  the  drying-house,  a  a,  are  the  walls 
of  the  house,  b  b,  the  roof,  c  c,  ven- 
tilators. D,  steam-boiler.  E  e,  steam- 
pipes  for  the  heating  and  circulating  of 
the  air.  f  f,  side  timbers,  supported  b\ 
cast-iron  brackets  on  the  walls.  H  H, 
longitudinal  timbers  in  the  centre  of  the 
building  supported  by  the  posts  1 1.  On 
F  F  and  H  H  iron  rails  are  spiked  for  the 
transit  of  the  machine,  k  k,  the  hanging- 
bars  from  which  the  folds,  k  k,  of  wet 
cloth  are  suspended. 

The  hanging-machines,  as  shown  more 
clearly  in  Fig.  3,  consist  of  an  iron- 
framed  car,  supported  on  the  wheels 
aa,  running  on  rails  placed  on  the  tim- 
bers F  F  and  H  H.  It  will  be  seen  (Fig. 
2)  that  there  are  two  of  these  cars  in  the 
width  of  the  building,  which  each  admit 
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three  breadths  of  cloth.  The  wet  cloth 
is  placed  on  the  beams  nn,  whose  gud- 
geons rest  on  the  inclined  planes  of  the 
frames  c  c.  These  frames  are  clamped 
to  the  cross-bars  i,  of  the  car-frame,  by 
the  screw  z.  This  admits  of  alterations 
in  the  position  of  c  c,  to  suit  various 
widths  of  cloth.  As  the  cloth  on  the 
beams  n  is  continually  in  contact  wth 
the  drums  f  p,  any  motion  communi- 
cated to  p  is  communicated  to  the  cloth- 


beam,  and  in  either  direction,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  motion  commu- 
nicated. Q  Q  are  other  rolls  or  drums 
over  which  the  cloth  passes  from  the 
beams  n  n,  and  then  falls  perpendicularly 
in  the  spaces  between  the  hanging-bars 
K  K.  The  gudgeons  of  the  rolls  q  q  are 
supported  at  one  extremity  of  the  levers 
d  d,  whose  fulcra  are  at  e  e,  whilst  the 
weights  h  h  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
levers  bring  the  rolls  Q  Q  in  contact  with 
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the  drums  p  p,  and  receive  motion  from 
p  p. 

It  now  remains  to  see  how  motion  is 
communicated  to  p  p,  for  the  letting  down 
or  talking  up  of  the  cloth,  and  also  for  the 
movement  of  the  car. 

u  is  a  bevel  wheel  on  the  extremity  of 
a  horizontal  shaft,  receiving  its  motion 
from  the  motor  of  the  works.  This 
bevel  gives  motion  to  an  upright  shaft, 
from  which,  by  a  combination  of  bevels 
sliding  on  this  shaft,  motion  is  commu- 
nicated in  either  direction  to  the  shaft  of 
the  pulleys  s  s,  or  the  bevels  may  be  en- 
tirely disengaged,  and  the  revolution  of 
s  stopped.  The  engagement  and  dis- 
engagement is  made  as  usual  by  a  lever, 
which  can  be  moved  at  any  point  on  the 
line  of  track  at  which  the  workmen 
might  happen  to  be.  A  leatlier  strap,  or 
endless  band,  extends  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  passing  over  the  pulleys 
s  s,  and  the  pulleys  t  t,  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  building.  Small  pulleys  1 1  take 
up  the  slack  of  the  upper  part  of  the  belt. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  belt,  by  means 
of  the  binders  s  s,  on  the  machine,  is 
made  to  rub  on  nearly  half  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  pulley  v,  fastened  to  one 
extremity  of  the  drum  p,  and  by  this, 
motion  is  communicated  to  p,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  cloth-beam  n,  and  the 
cloth  is  let  off  or  taken  up,  according  to 
the  direction  of  motion  of  the  belt.  To 
the  shaft  of  the  pulley  v  a  pinion  is  at- 
tached, which  gears  into  the  spur-wheel 
w.  A  pinion  attached  to  the  shaft  of  w 
communicates  motion  to  the  spur  y, 
through  an  intermediate  x.  The  shaft 
of  Y  extends  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
car,  and  has  a  similar  wheel  to  Y  at  its 
other  extremity.  These  two  wheels  gear 
into  racks  fastened  to  the  timbers  f  and 
H,  and,  in  this  way,  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  car,  by  the  movement  of  the 
pulley  v,  or  rather  of  the  endless  band. 
Small  drums  R  r,  fastened  to  the  frame 
of  the  bottom  of  the  car,  and  having 
small  vertical  play,  retain  the  wet  cloth 
on  the  hanging-bars,  till  the  fold  being 
formed  is  of  sufficient  weight  to  keep  its 
position,  and  not  be  drawn  back  by  the 
preceding  fold.  The  edges  of  the  hang- 
ing-bars are  scarfed,  so  that  the  drums 
or  rolls  R  R  may  readily  pass  over  the 
bars,  and  still  retain  the  cloth  better  and 
longer  than  if  the  edges  were  square. 

The  cloth  beam  n  is  not  necessarily 


to  be  placed  in  contact  with  p  in  letting 
off  the  cloth,  but  must  be  in  taking  up ; 
in  fact,  the  cloth  in  the  first  case  may  not 
be  placed  on  a  beam  at  all,  but  if  more 
convenient  may  be  laid  in  folds  on  a 
small  platform  made  on  the  car. 

On  iheworkmg  velocity  of  the  Machine. 
— The  velocity  of  the  machine  will  de- 
pend on  the  height  of  the  drying  house, 
or  rather  the  lengths  of  the  folds  of  cloth. 
It  has  been  found  in  working  that  6  feet 
of  cloth  is  about  the  proper  length  of 
cloth  to  be  let  off  per  second ;  if,  there- 
fore, the  length  of  the  double  fold  be  30 
feet,  the  car  must  be  5  seconds  in  passing 
from  the  centre  of  one  hanging  bar  to  the 
centre  of  another,  a,  distance  say  of  8 
inches.  Let  the  diameter  of  the  drum 
p  be  10  inches,  (circumference  3r41  in- 
ches,) then  to  let  down  30  feet  or  360  in- 
ches of  cloth  it  must  make  11 '46  revolu- 
tions. The  gear  y  is  1 1  >^  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  then  since  30  feet  of  cloth  is  let 
down  for  every  8  inches  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  car,  or  45  inches  for  every 
inch,  therefore  for  every  revolution  of  the 
gear  y  the  car  traverses  36-12  inches, 
and  1625'4  inches  of  cloth  are  let  off. 
Now  dividing  1625'4  by  the  circumference 
(31-41)  of  p,  we  have  5l|,  say  52,  for  the 
number  of  revolutions  to  be  made  by  p 
for  one  of  y,  which  proportion  is  to  be 
obtained  by  the  combination  of  pinions 
and  gears  above  mentioned.  If  now  the 
pulley  V  be  2  feet  diameter,  or  6:28  feet  in 
circumference,  the  velocity  of  the  endless 

,       ,  ,     6-28X1 1-46 

band  must  be or  14-4  feet  per 

5 
second. 

A  much  simpler  way  of  imparting  mo- 
tion to  the  car  from  the  pulley  v  might  be 
made  by  fixing  in  each  extremity  of  the 
shaft  of  v  and  p  endless  screws,  which 
working  in  horizontal  spar  gears  would 
communicate  motion  to  upright  shafts,  on 
the  lower  extremities  of  which  small  pin- 
ions fixed  work  into  meks  placed  side- 
ways on  the  beams  f  and  h. 

The  workman  who  tends'the  machine 
has  a  seat  on  a  small  car  attached  behind 
the  machine  or  large  car;  this  permits 
him,  if  necessary,  to  disengage  himself 
from  the  large  car,  and  leaving  it  to  re- 
turn, without  the  necessity  of  treading 
on  the  hanging  bars,  working  the  small 
car  bv  hand. 

E.  W. 
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MESSES.  DONKIN  AND  FARET  S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  STEAM  ENGINES. 

From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Fig.  1. 


Specification.  en^ne  formed  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Firstly.  Our  Bpecification  has  reference  four  several  patents  for  England,  follow- 
to  that  description  of  steam  engines  com-  ing :  namely,  a  patent  granted  to  Henry 
monly  called  the  "  Disc  Engine,"  which  Davies,  of  Stoke  Prior,  on  or  about  the 
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16th  day  of  March,  1837 ;  another  patent 
granted  to  the  same  Henry  Davies,  on  or 
about  the  14th  day  of  June,  1838  ;  ano- 
ther patent  granted  to  the  same  Henry 
Davies,  on  or  about  the  I6th  day  of  July, 
1844  ;  and  a  patent  granted  to  George 
Daniell  Bishopp,  of  Edgbaston,  on  or 
about  the  2d  day  of  October,  1845  ;  of 
which  four  patents  respectively  specifica^ 
tions  were  duly  enrolled,  containing  (one 
or  other  of  them)  a  full  description  of 
the  original  construction  of  the  said  disc 
engine,  and  of  the  different  improve- 
ments which  have  been  subsequently  and 
heretofore  made  therein.  Our  invention, 
in  80  fur  as  it  regards  the  said  disc  en- 
gine, consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  cer- 
tain improved  methods  or  means  of  mak- 
ing the  working  parts  thereof  steam-tight, 
and  an  improved  method  of  forming  the 
bearing  for  the  coned  end  of  the  diagonal 
shaft. 

Fig.  1  is  a  longitudinal  section  through 
or  near  the  centre  of  a  disc  engine  as 
thus  improved.  Fig.  2  is  a  transverse 
section  of  the  same,  taken  also  through 
or  near  the  centre ;  and  fig.  3  is  an  under 
plan.  A  is  the  steam  chamber  or  cylin- 
der in  which  the  disc  b  oscillates ;  a  a  the 
steam  induction  ports,  of  which  b  h  are 
the  valves ;  c  is  the  ball,  which  is  attached 
to  the  disc  B,  and  works  in  a  seat  formed 
for  it  in  the  cones  e  e,  and  in  the  outer 
glands,  F  F.  D  Is  the  diagonal  shaft,  to 
which  the  ball  c  and  disc  b  are  attached ; 
c  c  are  the  metallic  packings,  g  g  Are 
two  inner  glands  (not  used  before)  which 
we  introduce  for  the  purpose  of  better 
preventing  the  escape  of  steam  from  the 
cylinder  between  the  ball  and  the  cones. 
These  glands  (a  front  view  of  one  of 
which  is  given  separately  in  fig.  4)  fit  into 
recesses  e  e  made  for  them  in  the  cones 
E  E,  and  are  provided  with  rings  or  wash- 
ers underneath,  composed  of  compressed 
hemp,  or  other  suitable  yielding  mate- 
rial. The  outer  glands  F  F  fit  into  the 
glands  G  G  ;  and  gtr  are  set  screws,  which 
are  passed  loosely  through  the  glands 
F  F,  and  tap  into  the  cones  e  e,  so  that 
by  turning  down  these  set  screws,  the 
inner  glands  g  g  may  be  as  tightly  com- 
pressed as  need  be  against  the  packing  of, 
the  ball  c  all  round.  Or,  instead  of  the 
preceding  arrangement,  the  set  screws  g 
g  toay  be  made  to  screw  into  and  through 
the  outer  glands  f  f,  and  their  points  to 
press  upon  the  inner  glands  g  g.     The 


better  also  to  secure  the  ends  of  the  me- 
tallic packing  slips  c  c,  we  fit  to  the  cones 
a  ring  of  metal  h  (a  plan  and  sction  of 
which  are  given  separately  in  fig.  5)  ;  on 
the  outside  of  this  ring  there  is  a  series 
of  notches  or  recesses  h  h,  and  on  the  top 
edge  thereof  another  like  series  of  notches 
or  recesses  i  i,  which  last  form  (when  the 
ring  is  in  its  place)  a  continuation  of  the 
grooves  in  the  cones  in  which  the  pack- 
ing slips  c  c  are  inserted.  Fig.  6  is  partly  a 
side  view  and  partly  a  section  of  the  ring 
detached  from  the  engine,  showing  the 
notches  i  i  on  the  top  edge,  and  also  the 
notches  upon  the  outside.  The  tail-pieces 
kk  o{  the  slips  take  into  the  notches  h  h, 
while  the  top  parts  Z  Z  fit  sideways  into 
the  notches  i  i,  whereby  the  slips  are  kept 
securely  in  their  places  under  all  circum- 
stances.    To  provide  against  the  wearing 
away  of  the  coned  end  of  the  diagonal 
shaft  D,  or  the   bearing  in  which  it  is 
stepped,  we  construct  that  bearing  in  the 
manner  represented  in  figs.  7  and  8,  which 
is  a  section  and  end  view  of  the  same  on 
an  enlarged  scale,  with  the  shaft  in  its 
place,     m  Is  a  metal  tube,  tlireadcd  on 
the  outside  at  both  ends,  which  is  fitted 
loosely  into  the  ball  r  of  the  driving  crank 
J  (fig.  1)  ;  n  -n}  are  two  nuts,  which  are 
screwed  on  to  the  two  ends  of  the  tube 
m,  one  of  them,  n',  serving  at  the  same 
time  as  a  reservoir  for  oil  or  other  lubri- 
cating material ;  o  is  a  lining  to  the  tube 
m,  which  is  composed  of  tin  or   some 
other  soft  metal,  run  in  while^in  a  fluid 
state,  upon  a  mould  of  the  same  shape 
as  the  coned  end  of  the  diagonal  shaft  D ; 
and  p  p  are  recesses  made  on  the  inside 
of  the  tube  m,  into  which  part  of  the  soft 
metal  flows,  forming  projecting  tie-pieces, 
by  which  the  lining  (after  the  mould  is 
withdrawn)  is  kept  in  its  place.     Should 
the  conical  end  of  the  diagonal  shaft  be- 
come slack  in  its  bearing,  it  can  be  screvved 
close  up  by  the  nuts  n  Ji',  and  when  the 
lining  itself  wears  away  in  any  part,  it  can 
be  renewed  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
dispatch. 

Secondly.  Our  invention  consists  of  a 
new  method  of  applying  metallic  pack- 
ings to  the  disc  and  cones  of  disc  engines, 
which  may  be  substituted  for  those  last 
referred  to  as  invented  by  G.  D.  Bishopp 
(and  either  in  combination  with  or  apart 
from  our  improved  bearing  for  the  conical 
end  of  the  diagonal  shaft). 

Fig.  9  is  an  edge  view,  and  fig.  10  a  front 
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Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


view  or  plan  of  so  much  of  a  disc  enoiue 
as  is  necessary  to  show  this  part  of *our 
invention,  b  is  the  disc  ;  c  the  ball ;  and 
D  the  diagonal  shaft,  as  before,  k  k  are 
a  series  of  springs  (of  brass,  steel,  or  other 
suitable  metal),  which  are  attached  to 
each  side  of  the  disc,  and  radiate  at  equal 
distances  from  the  circumference  of  the 


ball  to  the  edge  of  the  disc.  Each  spring 
is  riveted  to  the  disc  by  one  side  (as 
shown  in  the  figures),  so  as  to  have  a 
slight  incHnation  outwards  on  the  other 
side.  As  the  disc  rolls  over  the  cones, 
the  springs  press  against  the  cones  with 
just  sufficient  force  to  keep  the  joining 
steam  tight.     The   springs  may  be  aU 
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tached  to  the  cones  instead  of  the  disc  ; 
hut  we  prefer  the  arrangement  which  we 
have  figured  and  described. 

Thirdly.  Our  invention  has  reference, 
also,  to  the  disc  engine,  but  is  applicable 
to  that  engine  only,  wlien  used  without 
metallic  packings,  and  is  intended  to  ob- 
viate altogether  the  necessity  of  packings 
of  any  sort.  Fig.  11  is  a  longitudinal 
section  through  the  centre  of  a  disc  en- 
gine constructed  according  to  this  part  of 
our  invention.  A  is  the  steam  chamber  or 
cylinder  :  ?.  the  disc ;  c  the  ball ;  d  the  dia- 
gonal shaft ;  E  E  the  cones;  f  f  the  glands; 
and  J  the -driving  crank,  all  as  before. 
Fig.  12  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  crank 
J  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  engine. 

The  cones  e  e  and  disc  B  are  here  sup- 
posed to  be  perfectly  plain  surfaces,  or  only 
covered  with  leather,  felt,  or  some  other 
yielding  substance.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  they  may  be  pressed  closely  together 
and  any  escape  of  steam  between  them 
be  thus  prevented,  we  adopt  the  follow- 
ing arrangement : — 

The  end  of  the  diagonal  shaft  d  rests 
in  a  block  or  bearing  v,  which  slides  in 
a  slot  q  made  in  the  crank  j,  being  kept 
in  sideways  by  pins  s  s,  which  take  into 
grooves  in  q.  From  the  block  v,  a  pin  t 
projects,  which  passes  through  the  top  of 
the  crank,  and  is  screw-threaded  at  its  up- 
per end  for  the  reception  of  a  nut  u  which 
sets  into  the  washer  and  guide  w,  between 
which  and  the  top  of  the  crank,  there  is 
interposed  a  spiral  spring  x.  The  action  of 
the  spring  x  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the 
bearing  block  v,  and  with  it  the  end  of 
the  diagonal  shaft  d  towards  the  top  of  the 
crank  ;  and  the  diagonal  shaft  D  and  disc  b 
being  fixed  at  right  angles  in  relation  to 
each  other,  it  follows  that  the  more  the 
end  of  the  shaft  is  drawn  towards  the  top 
of  the  crank,  the  closer  the  disc  must  be 
brought  to  the  cones.  Should  there  be 
any  unevenness  on  the  faces  of  the  cones, 
or  should  they  not  be  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  one  another,  the  spring  will 
by  its  own  action  produce  the  degree  of 
adjustment  or  correction  required.  The 
springs  can  be  adapted  in  point  of  strength 
to  any  degree  of  pressure  by  screwing  or 
unscrewing  the  nut  u  on  the  pin  t. 

Fourthly.  Our  invention  consists  of  an 
improved  method  of  working  expansion 
valves,  which  is  applicable  both  to  the 
disc  engine  and  generally  to  all  rotary  or 
semi-rotary  engines. 


Fig.  1 3  is  a  cross  section  through  the 
centre  of  a  disc  engine  with  our  improved 
expansion  apparatus  applied  thereto. 

Fig.  14  is  a  plan  of  the  engine  with  the 
cover  and  cones  removed,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  only. 

A  is  the  cylinder ;  l  the  main  shaft ;  j 
the  driving  crank ;  w  w  are  eccentric 
toothed  wheels  of  an  elliptical  form, 
wliich  are  fixed  on  the  main  shaft  l  (by 
means  of  the  set  screw  x)  and  work  in- 
to and  drive  another  set  of  similar  wheels 
X  X, — which  last  work  the  slide  valves 
bb;  a  a  are  the  ports  by  which  steam  is 
admitted  to  the  two  sides  of  the  disc ; 
?/'  the  pipe  which  conveys  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  to  the  slide  valve  box  y; 
z  is  the  exhaust  passage,  and  z*  the  ex- 
haust pipe.  To  adjust  the  apparatus, 
the  engine  is  first  set  at  one  half  of  that 
part  of  the  revolution  at  which  it  is  desired 
to  cut  off  tlie  steam ;  the  wheels  w  w 
are  then  adjusted  (by  means  of  the  set 
screw  x)  so  that  the  point  thereof  fur- 
thest from  the  centre  of  the  main  shaft 
shall  be  in  gear  with  the  wheels  ^  x  at 
the  point  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the 
shaft  on  which  they  work ;  the  engine  is 
next  turned  to  that  part  of  the  revolu- 
tion at  which  the  steam  is  required  to 
enter  the  cylinder  and  the  slide  valves  aa 
adjusted  by  means  of  the  set  screws  c'c 
and  nuts  ad'),  so  as  to  be  just  on  the 
point  of  uncovering  the  steam  ports  a  a. 
Matters  having  been  thus  arranged  and 
the  engine  set  to  work,  we  are  enabled, 
by  the  elliptical  shape  given  to  the  ec- 
centric wheels  w  w  and  x  x,  and  the  rela- 
tive positions  in  which  they  are  placed, 
to  cut  off"  the  steam  at  any  point  what- 
ever of  the  revolution  that  may  be  most 
advantageous ;  and  this  because,  for 
every  small  portion  of  a  revolution,  per- 
formed by  the  wheels  w  w,  the  wheels 
X  X,  which  move  the  slide  valves  b  b,  ne- 
cessarily perform  a  large  portion  of  a 
revolution;  that  is  to  say,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gearing  point  of  the  two 
sets  of  wheels  being  at  the  point  farthest 
from  the  centre  of  the  main  shaft,  a  small 
portion  of  a  revolution  of  the  wheels 
WW  suffices  to  make  the  slide  valves, 
which  are  moved  by  the  wheels  x  x, 
travel  a  sufficient  distance  to  open  and 
shut  the  steam  ports  a  a. 

The  face  on  which  the  slide  valves 
work  is  made  with  grooves  or  recesses 
(as  shown  in  figures  2,  3,  and  13,)  in 
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order  that  by  the  admission  of  steam  in-      valve  may  be  more  or    less   counter- 
to  these  grooves  or  recesses,  the  pres-      acted. 
Bure  of  the  steam  upon  the  back  of  the         Fifthly.  Our  invention  consists  of  an 
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Fig.  16. 


Fig.  16. 


expansion  apparatus  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  preceding,  but  adapted  to 
steam  engines  of  all  sorts.  Fig.  15  is  a 
longitudinal  section  through  the  centre 
of  so  much  of  a  steam  engine  of  the  or- 
dinary reciprocating  sort  as  is  necessary 
to  explain  this  application.  Fig.  16  is 
a  front  view  of  the  same,  with  the  back  of 
the  slide  boxes  removed  in  order  the  better 
to  show  the  slide  valves,  w  w  and  x  x  are 
two  pairs  of  elliptical  eccentric  wheels  as 
before,  the  former  of  which  are  fixed  on 
the  main  shaft  l,  and  gear  into  the  lat- 
ter, which  work  the  slide  valve  bb  at 
the  back  of  the  slide  box  e',  of  the  ordi- 
nary slide  valve/;  g*  is  the  steam  pipe. 
The  different  parts  act  precisely  in  the 


same  way  as  the  corresponding  parts  in 
the  arrangement  last  before  described, 
and  are  also  adjusted  in  the  same  manner. 
Sixthly.  Our  invention  consists  of  a 
new  sort  of  metallic  packing,  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  hempen  and 
other  soft  packings  now  in  common  use, 
and  applied  to  all  descriptions  of  steam 
engines.  We  make  this  packing  of  shav- 
ings, cuttings,  or  filings  of  tin,  zinc  or 
other  soft  metal,  or  soft  metallic  com- 
pound, and  compress  these  together 
round  the  piston  or  other  part  required 
to  be  packed,  in  the  same  way  as  hemp 
is  now  ordinarily  done.  We  are  aware 
that  it  has  been  before  proposed  to  line 
the  bearings  of  journals  and  axles  with 
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soft  metal,  but  the  use  of  soft  metal  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  pistons  and  stuff- 
ing boxes  of  steam  engines  steam-tight, 
as  here  proposed,  we  believe  to  be  new. 

[Messrs  Donkin  and  Farey  also  de- 
scribe a  fluid  meter  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  disc  steam  engine.] 
Clabns. — First.  We  claim  the  em- 
ployment of  the  inner  or  additional 
glands  G  G,  for  the  purpose  of  packing 
the  ball  of  disc  engines,  the  ring  of  metal 
H,  for  securing  the  ends  of  the  packing 
slips  c  c,  and  the  peculiar  sort  of  bearing 
in  which  the  coned  end  of  the  diagonal 
shaft  D,  is  stepped,  each  as  before  de- 
scribed 

Second.  We  claim  the  employment  in 
disc  engines  of  the  improved  description 
of  metallic  packings  represented  in  figs. 
9  and  10,  before  described. 

Third.  We  claim  the  construction  of 
disc  engine  represented  in  figs.  11  and 
12,  and  before  described,  that  is  to  say, 
in  so  far  as  regards  the  mode  or  means 
bv  which  the  diagonal  shaft  d  is  connected 
at  the  outer  end  to  the  drinng  crank, 
and  caused  to  keep  the  disc  up  to  the 
cones,  whereby  the  usual  metallic  pack- 
ings are,  or  may  be,  wholly  dispensed  with. 
Fourth.  We  claim  the  employment  in 
the  disc  engine,  and  in  rotary  and  semi- 
rotary  engines  generally,  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  expansion  gear  represented  in 
figs.  13  and  14,  and  before  described, 
that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
elliptical  shape  of  the  eccentric  wheels, 
w  w,  and  x  x. 

Fifth.  We  claim  the  construction  of 
the  face  on  which  the  slide  valves  work, 
with  grooves  or  recesses  to  contain  steam, 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  pres- 
sure on  the  back  of  the  valve  as  repre- 
sented in  figs.  2,  3,  and  13,  and  before 
described. 

Sixth.  We  claim  the  adaptation  of  the 
peculiar  expansion  arrangement  before 
described,  to  the  ordinary  and  other 
steam  engines,  as  exemplified  in  figs.  15 
and  16. 

Seventh.  We  claim  the  making  of  the 
packings  of  the  pistons  and  stuffing- 
boxes  of  steam  engines, — of  the  shanngs, 
cuttings,  or  filings  of  tin,  zinc,  or  other 
soft  metal,  as  before  described. 

And,  Eighth.  We  claim  the  fluid  me- 
ter on  the  disc  principle  before  described,  in 
so  far  as  respects  the  adaptation  to  such 
fluid  meters  of  the  several  improvements 


before  specified  and  claimed,  all  or  any  of 
them. 


NAPEERS'  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  APPARATUS 
FOR  SEPARATING  FLUIDS  FROM  OTHER 

MATTERS.    Enrolled  December  4,  1850. 
From  the  London  Patent  Journal. 

These  improvements  are  divided  into 
four  heads,  and  consist — 

Firstly.  In  the  construction  of  an  ap- 
paratus, the  performance  of  which  is 
based  upon  the  action  of  centrifugal 
force,  for  separating  fluids  from  other 
matters,  known  as  the  hydro-extracter,  in 
such  manner  that  the  matters  to  be  ope- 
rated upon  may  be  introduced  into  the 
machine  and  discharged  therefrom,  toge- 
ther with  the  fluid  separated,  during  the 
action  of  the  machine. 

Secondly.  In  the  suspension  of  such 
machines,  whereby  the  vibratory  motion 
resulting  from  their  action  is  prevented 
taking  any  effect  on  the  building  in  which 
they  are  placed. 

Thirdly.  In  the  application  of  a  me- 
chanical break,  for  retarding  the  motion 
of  hydro-extracters. 

Fourthly.  In  the  separation  of  different 
fluids  from  the  contents  of  the  hydro-ex- 
tracter during  one  and  the  same  opera- 
tion. 

This  apparatus,  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
rotatory  perforated  drum,  is  similar  to  the 
ordinary  hydro-extracter,  but  differs  there- 
from materially  in  its  construction,  and 
the  other  parts  of  which  it  consists, 
whereby  to  produce  the  effects  befbre 
mentioned. 

The  following  page  exhibits  this  appa- 
ratus in  elevation,  section,  and  plan, — fig. 

1  being  an  elevation  of  the  machine  ;  fig. 

2  a  vertical  section ;  fig.  3  a  plan  of  the 
top ;  and  fig.  4  a  like  plan,  with  the  cover 
removed.  This  machine  has  two  exter- 
nal casings,  a  and  B,  which  are  united  by 
intermediate  stays  ;  the  inner  vessel,  B,  is 
for  the  reception  of  the  fluid  extracted, 
while  it  prevents  the  matters  that  have 
been  operated  upon  flying  off  by  the  cen- 
tiifugal^  motion  \A-ith  which  they  have 
been  ejected.  These  casings  are  sus- 
pended by  three  rods  from  a  trigonal  top, 
c,  by  which  the  whole  is  suspended  in 
any  suitable  manner,  d  Is  the  shaft  of 
the  rotating  drum  ;  this  is  fitted  in  bear- 
ings, a  a,  in  which  it  revolves  freelv,  the 
motion  being  transmitted  thereto  by  the 
pulley,  E.     F  F  Is  the  rotating  drum,  fixed 
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Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fiar.  4. 


on  the  shaft  d,  and  consists  of  a  perfo- 
rated metal  cylinder,  having  a  close  bot- 
tom, G,  and  furnished  with  a  flange  or  lip, 
H,  on  which  a  ring,  i,  is  bolted  by  studs, 
b  b  ;  a  second  ring,  K,  is  fitted  within  the 
ring,  I,  in  wiiich  it  is  sustained  in  a  cen- 
tral position  by  the  rollers,  c  c  c  c  c  c, 
which  bear  within  and  upon  the  ring,  i. 
The  ring,  k,  is  connected  with  a  screw 
or  inclined  plate,  l,  of  metal,  coiled  within 
the  drum,  but  of  such  a  diameter  that 
room  is  left  for  the  introduction-of  a  reti- 
culated material  between  it  and  the  drum, 
F,  at  the  same  time  permitting  a  separate 
motion  to  be  communicated  to  the  screw, 
L.  Two  brackets  are  mounted  on  the 
ring,  K,  for  the  support  of  a  tangent 
screw,  d,  which  gears  with  the  tooth  on 
the  ring,  i,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
a  gradual  increase  or  decrease  of  speed 


in  the  ring,  k,  than  that  resulting  from 
the  motion  of  the  drum.  On  the  spindle 
of  the  screw,  d,  a  wheel,  e,  is  fixed,  hav- 
ing inclined  teetli,  which  embrace  a  rib,/, 
projecting  from  a  stationary  plate  of  the 
casing,  a,  in  the  form  of  a  volute  curve, 
wliich,  by  the  wheel,  e,  is  caused  to  rotate 
with  its  axis  tlie  distance  of  one  tootli 
during  one  revolution  of  the  arm,  f.  The 
ring,  K,  is  connected  to  the  incline,  l,  by 
the  rods,  g,  from  a  plate,  h,  fitted  on  the 
boss  of  the  rotating  drum.  The  motion 
transmitted  to  the  drum,  F,  is  thus  com- 
municated to  the  screw,  L,  with  the  differ- 
ence due  to  the  action  of  the  tangent 
screw,  d,  which  may  be  so  arranged  as 
either  to  drive  it  faster  or  slower  than  the 
drum,  F,  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  screw  l  inclines.  The  sac- 
charine or  other  matters  to  be  operated 
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upon  are  introduced  by  means  of  a  tube, 
M,  connected  with  the  containing  vat 
by  a  flexible  tube ;  the  tube  m  is  fur- 
nished with  a  tlirottle  valve  to  regulate 
the  supply,  and  is  fixed  to  the  cover  of 
the  casing,  a,  as  also  the  other  supply 
tubes,  N  and  o.  The  saccharine  matters, 
as  they  descend  from  the  tube  into  the 
drum,  F,  are  thrown  out  by  the  centrifugal 
force  to  the  perforated  periphery;  the 
fluid  contained  therein  passing  out  through 
the  perforations  into  the  vessel  b.  The 
sugar  retained  in  the  drum  maintains  its 
position  against  the  drum,  f,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  gradually  raised  by  the  screw 
L,  until  it  arrives  at  the  top,  when  it  es- 
capes over  the  lip,  H,  and  falls  down  the 
space  between  the  casings  a  and  b,  and 
is  collected  below  in  a  receptacle,  r,  from 
which  it  is  conveyed  in  any  suitable  man- 
ner. During  the  rising  of  the  sugar  in 
the  drum  f,  it  is  desirable  to  introduce 
fluids,  which  is  effected  by  the  pipes  n 
and  o.  .  These  may  either  be  delivered  on 
the  bottom  with  the  sugar  in  the  drum, 
or  at  any  point  of  its  elevation.  By 
curving  the  pipe  n,  the  jet,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  a  rose,  distributes  the  fluid  on 
the  sugar,  partially  raised  by  the  screw. 
Water  or  other  fluid  should  not  be  sup- 
plied to  the  sugar  too  near  the  top  of  the 
drum,  F,  as  it  will  escape  in  too  wet  a 
■state.  The  patentees  propose  introducing 
steam  in  a  similar  manner  in  operating 
upon  sugar  by  this  apparatus.  In  cases 
where  different  liquids  are  applied  to  the 
.substances  under  operation,  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  keep  them  separated,  these  fluids 
are  supplied  at  different  elevations  by  the 
supply  pipes,  n  and  o.  The  fluid  supplied 
at  the  lowest  elevation  will  be  received 
in  the  vessel  b,  and  the  other  in  a  circular 


trough,  s,  each  being  conveyed  away  by 
separate  pipes,  t  and  u,  to  suitable  recep- 
tacles. Instead  of  delivering  the  matters 
operated  upon  around  the  entire  circumfe- 
rence of  the  outer  casing,  they  may  be  de- 
livered by  a  channel  at  a  tangent  there- 
to, the  matters  being  ejected  by  blades  or 
vanes  revolving  therein. 

The  next  improvement  refers  to  ano- 
ther mode  of  ejecting  the  contents  of  the 
drum.  A  section  of  this  arrangement  is 
represented  at  fig.  5  ;  a  is  the  perfora- 
ted drum,  which  has  on  the  inside  a  false 
bottom,  h.  supported  by  a  tube,  c,  slid- 
ing on  the  drum  spindle,  which  also  sus- 
tains by  arms,  d,  a  ring  or  annular  plate, 
e  ,•  this  plate,  e,  is  connected  by  uprights, 
/,  to  the  bottom,  which  is  thus  steadied 
and  strengthened.  The  false  bottom  fits 
the  interior  of  the  drum  sufficiently  close 
to  prevent  the  matters  passing  below. 
The  tube,  c,  is  furnished  with  means 
whereby  it  may  be  raised  during  rotation, 
such  as  a  forked  lever,  embracing  a 
groove  in  the  tube,  or  by  a  shackle  and 
rope.  The  matters  under  operation  that 
rest  on  the  bottom,  i,  and  against  the  pe- 
riphery, may  be  thus  raised  out  of  the 
drum,  and  on  arriving  at  the  upper  edge, 
will  be  thrown  off  by  the  centrifugal 
force. 

The  next  improvement  refers  to  re- 
tarding the  motion  of  rotating  drums 
of  hydro-extracters,  by  means  of  a 
mechanical  break ;  this  is  represent- 
ed in  fig.  6,  in  which  a  a  represents 
the  rotating  drums  on  the  bottom 
of  which  a  raised  ring  6,  projects. 
Opposed  to  this,  another  ring  c  is  sup- 
ported on  upright  stems  d  d,  passing 
through  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  e.  A 
plate/ supports  the  rods  «/,  which  plate 
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rests  on  the  end  of  a  lever  g,  by  which 
it  is  raised  when  required.  By  depress- 
ing the  free  end  of  the  lever  g,  the  plate 
d  forces  up  the  ring  c,  so  as  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  raised  surface  i,  and 
according  to  the  pressure,  so  will  be  the 
friction  of  contact,  to  produce  a  greater 
or  less  retarding  force  to  the  revolving 
drum  a. 

The  several  metliods  of  feeding  or 
supplying  the  matters  to  be  operated 
upon,  and  discharging  the  same,  having 
been  described  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding part,  it  will  be  unnecessary  here 
to  repeat  that  operation. 

In  conclusion,  the  patentees  observe 
that  although  sugar  has  been  mentioned 
as  the  material  operated  on,it  will  be  appa- 
rent that  the  machine  will  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  extract  fluids  from  other  mat- 
ters, such  as  ground  wood  and  like  sub- 
stances;  thus  may  the  coloring  matter 
be  separated  with  the  fluid,  or  the  fluid 
only,  depending  on  the  matters  treated. 
Having  described  their  invention,  they 
would  have  it  understood  that  they  do 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  precise  de- 
tails given  thereof,  so  long  as  its  pecu- 
liar character  be  retained,  but  what  they 
claim  is — 

First.  The  construction  of  centrifu- 
gal apparatus  for  extracting  fluid  from 
other  matters,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
supply  of  matters  to  be  operated  on,  and 
a  discharge  of  the  matter  operated  upon, 
may  be  effected  during  the  rotation  of 
and  by  centiifugal  force  generated  in 
the  apparatus. 

Secondly.  The  suspending  centrifugal 
apparatus  as  described. 

Thirdly.  The  arrangement  of  appara- 
tus for  discharging  the  drum  or  rotating 
vessel  of  its  contents  after  operating  by 
centrifugal  force,  as  explained. 

Fovrlhly.  The  retarding  and  stopping 
centrifugal  apparatus  used  for  separating 
fluids  from  other  matters,  by  applying  a 
mechanical  force  to  act  on  a  drum  or  ves- 
sel, to  which  the  rotary  motion  is  im- 
parted. 


deakin's  improvements  in  machinery 
and  apparatus  to  be  used  in  roll- 
ing metals,  and  in  the  manufacture 
OF  metal  tubes.  Patent  dated  June 
I2lh,  1850. 

The  patentee's  invention  relates  to  roll- 
ing machinery  for  the  manuf;icture  of  me- 


tallic cylindrical  taper,  and  other  tubes 
and  solids.  The  first  improvement  con- 
sists in  the  manufacture  of  cylindrical 
tubes,  by  the  employment  of  a  series  of 
grooved  rollers,  so  placed  and  combined 
that  the  metal  from  which  the  tube  is  to 
be  formed,  passes  quickly  between  each 
pair  of  rollers  in  succession,  wherebv  the 
metal,  which  was  previously  of  the  form 
of  a  flat  plate  or  skelp,  gradually  ap- 
proaches to  the  form  of  »  cylinder,  which 
form  it  assumes  when  passing  between 
the  last  pair  of  rollers.  When  iron  is  the 
metal  employed,  the  process  o'f  bending 
and  rolling  the  tubes  into  the  cylindrical 
form  desired,  is  quite  sufficient  to  perfect 
the  welding  up  of  the  joint  of  the  tubes 
at  the  same  operation.  Tlie  plate  or  skelp 
should  be  brought  to  a  welding  heat  pre- 
vious to  its  being  submitted  to  the  rolling 
operation,  but  in  some  cases  the  welding 
up  of  the  joint  of  the  tube  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  performed  after  the  bending 
and  rolling  has  been  effected. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  longitudinal  vertical 
section  of  the  machinery  for  making  tubes, 
taken  centrically  through  the  rollers  at 
the  line,  1,1;  fig.  2  is  a  plan  view.  A  A, 
the  side  framing  of  the  apparatus,  upon 
which  are  mounted  the  four  pairs  of  rol- 
lers, B  B  B  B.  The  patentee  does  not, 
however,  confine  himself  to  the  employ- 
ment of  this  number  of  rollers  in  each 
apparatus,  as  a  greater  or  less  number 
may  be  used,  but  he  prefers  this  number 
generally  as  most  advantageous.  These 
rollers  are  connected  together  by  means 
of  spur  wheels,  so  that  the  surface  velo- 
cities of  the  rollers  acting  immediately 
upon  the  metal  passing  between  shall  be 
equal,  altiiough  the  diameters  of  such 
rollers  may  be  unequal  or  equal,  as  most 
convenient.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
first  pair  of  these  rollers,  b  b,  are  placed 
the  pair  of  rollers,  c  c',  the  centres  of  the 
shafts  of  these  rollers  being  in  a  direction 
at  or  near  right  angles  to  those  of  the 
rollers,  b  b,  and  therefore  revolving  at 
right  angles  to  them.  The  peripheries  of 
the  rollers,  b  b,  are  all  concave,  the  con- 
cavity of  the  first  pair  from  the  rollers, 
c  c',  being  greater  than  the  concavity  of 
the  other  pairs,  and  tiiis  concavity  de- 
creases in  each  pair  of  rollers  until  the 
last,  in  which  the  two  concavities  of  the 
rollers  form  together  a  circle.  The  peri- 
pheries of  the  two  rollers,  c  c',  are  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  that  is,  one  of  them, 
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as  c,  is  convex,  and  the  other,  c',  is  con- 
cave. The  lower  ends  of  the  vertical 
shafts,  D  D,  carrying  the  rollers,  c  c',  re- 
volve in  steps,  e',  e',  upon  the  bed  plate, 
F,  which  thereby  supports  the  weight  of 
them  and  the  rollers.  The  rollers  are 
geared  together  by  spur  wheels,  and  the 
requisite  rotatory  motion  is  given  to  them, 
and  to  the  rollers,  b  b,  by  any  well  known 
and  convenient  means,  g,  represents  the 
plate  or  skelp  of  metal  in  the  process  of 
being  bent  and  formed  into  a  tube.  The 
flat  skelp  is  previously  heated  in  a  suit- 
able furnace,  and  then  passed  through  the 
machine,  first  between  the  convex  and 
concave  rollers,  cc',  by  which  it  is  bent 
from  its  previous  flat  form,  and  assumes 
that  of  the  peripheries  of  the  rollers,  being 
about  semi-cylindrical,  of  considerably 
larger  diameter  or  radius  than  that  of  the 
intended  tube,  and  then  passes  on  to  the 
first  pair  of  the  horizontal  rollers,  b  b,  by 
which  the  edges  of  the  skelp  become 
further  bent  round,  and  begin  to  approach 
each  other,  and  this  rounding  gradually 
goes  on  in  the  passage  between  the  re- 
maining pairs  of  rollers.  In  passing  be- 
tween the  second  pair  of  rollers,  the  edges 
are  caused  to  approach  nearer  together  ; 
the  action  of  the  third  pair  brings  the 
edges  into  contact,  and  the  last  pair  eflTects 
the  closing  or  welding  of  the  joint.  When 
the  whole  formation  of  the  tube  is  in- 
tended to  be  effected  at  one  operation  of 
the  machine,  it  is  necessary  that  the  skelp 


should  be  at  a  welding  heat  when  passed 
into  the  machine.  Thus  it  will  be  seen, 
that  at  one  operation  of  the  machine,  the 
flat  plate  or  skelp  will  be  bent  up  to  the 
cylindrical  form,  the  joint  welded  up,  and 
the  perfect  tube  produced  at  one  heat  of 
metal.  This  result,  however,  cannot  al- 
ways be  obtained,  as  when  very  thin 
plates  or  skelps  are  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tubes.  In  ihis  case  the  metal 
cannot  be  retained  at  a  welding  heat  suf- 
ficiently long  to  insure  a  perfect  junction 
of  the  edges  of  the  skelp  at  the  last  pair 
of  rollers,  therefore  the  skelp  is  bent  up 
to  the  tubular  form,  and  the  edges  brought 
together  at  the  first  operation,  preparatory 
to  the  welding  process,  which  the  patentee 
then  effects  by  passing  it,  at  a  welding  heat, 
between  the  rollers  of  a  second  machine 
of  similar  construction  to  that  previously 
described,  but  not  having  any  rollers  simi- 
lar to  these,  cc'.  The  rollers,  b  b,  are 
sometimes  arranged  in  vertical  positions, 
instead  of  horizontal,  as  described;  the 
rollers,  c  c*,  will  likewise  be  reversed  in 
their  position,  but  their  action  on  the 
skelp,  and  the  result  will  be  precisely  the 
same  as  by  the  first  arrangements. 

The  next  improvement  consists  in  the 
means  of  manufacturing  taper  tubes.  The 
machinery  employed  for  this  purpose  is 
the  same  as  that  previously  described  for 
manufacturing  cylindrical  tubes,  except 
that  one  or  more  of  the  pairs  of  rollers 
employed,  instead  of  having  their  grooves 
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regular,  and  of  equal  size  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  peripheries,  are  formed  of 
varying  sizes,  either  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing, according  as  the  tube  to  be  manufac- 
tured is  required  to  be  produced  of  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  diameter.  One  of 
the  rollers  is  represented  in  section,  at 
fig.  3,  which  shows  the  form  of  the  groove. 

Fig,  3. 


It  will  be  seen  that  proceeding  from  the 
cutter,  i''',  fig.  3,  in  one  direction  round  the 
roller,  the  size  of  the  groove  is  gradually 
increased  until  it  arrives  at  the  same  point, 
which  is  the  junction  of  the  greatest  and 
smallest  portions  of  the  groove ;  proceed- 
ing in  the  other  direction  from  the  same 
point,  the  reverse  obtains,  the  correspond- 
ing roller  working  with  the  one  shown  in 
section,  both  being  grooved  in  a  similar 
manner,  so  that  when  working  together 
they  present  a  circular  passage  of  gradu- 
ally varying  diameter,  and  thereby  produce 
a  tube,  the  taper  of  whicii  corresponds 
with  the  varying  size  of  the  grooves ;  the 
variation  in  the  sizes  of  the  grooves  will 
of  course  depend  upon  the  degree  of  taper 
the  manufactured  tube  is  required  to  have. 
The  patentee  sometimes  employs  taper 
plates  or  skelps  of  metal  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  taper  tubes,  by  means  of  the  above 
described  machinery ;  and  when  he  re- 
quires to  manufacture  tubes  with  the  in- 
terior cylindrical,  and  taper  upon  the  ex- 
terior, he  then  employs  skelps  of  metal  of 
unequal  thickness.  The  means  adopted 
for  forming  and  making  the  varying 
grooves  in  the  rollers,  so  that  they  shall 
present  a  smooth  surface,  and  also  that 
their  variations  shall  be  perfectly  regular 
and  uniform  throughout  the  circumfer- 
ence, is  this : — It  consists  of  a  frame  or 
headstock,  h,  fig.  3,  fitted  in  bearings,  in 
the  top  of  the  uprights  of  which  is  mount- 
ed the  shaft  or  mandril,  h'.  upon  whicii  is 
fixed  the  driving  cone  of  pulleys  or  wiieels, 
h'',  by  which  the  requisite  rotary  motion 


is  given  to  the  mandril,  h  ;  the  mandril  is 
hollow,  and  slotted  upon  opposite  sides. 
A  rod,  I,  passes  into  the  hollow  of  the 
mandril  from  one  end.  The  inner  end  of 
the  rod  is  pointed  or  wedge-shaped,  and 
passes  into,  and  bears  against  a  corres- 
ponding recess  in  the  end  of  the  cutter., 
i',  which  is  of  two  or  more  parts,  the  cut- 
ting edges  of  which  pass  through  the  slots 
in  the  sides  of  the  mandril,  and  project 
beyond  it.  The  rod,  i,  is  caused  to  tra- 
verse along  the  mandril  by  means  of  the 
screw,  i'',  passing  through  a  bracket  fixed 
to  the  back  of  the  upright  carrying  the 
open  end  of  the  mandril,  the  end  of  the 
screw  bearing  against  the  end  of  the  slot- 
ting rod,  I,  so  that  as  the  screw  is  screwed 
up,  it  causes  the  cutter  to  expand  by  act- 
ing on  the  rod.  The  cutter  is,  of  course, 
carried  round  with  the  mandril.  A  spur 
pinion  is  fixed  upon  the  screw,  i^,  by 
which  a  slow  but  regular  rotary  motion  is 
given  to  it,  by  which  the  expansion  of  the 
cutter  is  effected  at  a  regular  and  uniform 
rate.  The  rollers,  l  l,  are  mounted  upon 
shafts  in  a  carrying  frame,  in  position 
shown,  the  groove  to  be  cut  off",  one  being 
above  and  one  beneath  the  cutter.  A  slow 

Fig.  5. 


rotary  motion  is  given  to  the  rollers,  both 
moving  at  equal  velocities,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  rapid  motion  is  given  to  the 
mandril  and  cutters;  when  the  cutter  is 
in  the  position  shown  in  the  drawings, 
the  largest  ])nrt  of  tiie  groove  required 
will  be  cut,  because  the  largest  part  of 
the  cutter  is  then  in  the  plane  passing 
tiirough  the  two  centres  of  the  rollers; 
but  as  the  cutting  progresses,  the  size  of 
the  groove  cut  will  gradually  decrease,  by 
reason  of  the  cutter  being  caused  to  tra- 
verse along  the  mandril,  when  the  small 
part  of  the  cutter  comes  gradually  into 
action,  until  the  rollers  have  made  one 
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revolution,  when  the  cutter  will  have  tra- 
versed so  far  that  only  the  small  end  of 
the  cutter  will  be  in  action,  in  cutting  the 
smallest  part  of  the  groove,  where  the 
junction  with  the  largest  part  of  it  takes 
place.  The  degree  of  variation  of  the 
grooves  cut  in  the  periplieries  of  the  roll- 
ers will  depend  upon  the  form  and  length 
of  the  cutter,  and  amount  and  rate  of 
traverse  given  to  it,  in  relation  to  that  of 
the  rollers  upon  their  axis.  In  manufac- 
turing othfir  forms  of  tube,  the  patentee 
employs  the  cylindrical  tubes  in  the  man- 
ner before  described,  which  are  reheated 
and  passed  between  rollers,  the  periphe- 
ries of  which  are  of  sucli  a  form  as  to 
cause  the  tubes  to  assume  the  exterior 
form  desired.  A  pair  of  rollers,  the  forms 
or  shapes  of  the  peripheries  of  which  are 
such  as  to  compress  the  cylindrical  tubes 
between  them,  and  into  the  form  of  a 
hollow  railway  rail,  as  sliown  in  fig.  4. 
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Fig.  5  shows  an  arrangement  of  these 
rollers,  o  o  o,  placed  triangularly,  for  com- 
pressing and  rolling  cylindrical  tubes  into 
hollow  trilateral  foi:ms,  suitable  likewise 
for  railway  rails,  the  peripheries  of  the 
rollers  bemg  of  such  shapes  as  to  produce 
the  forms  required. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  hollow  trilateral  rail 
produced,  and  rolled  by  the  arrangement 
of  rollers,  as  shown  at  fig.  5. 

Fig.  7  is  another  form  of  hollow  trila- 
teral rail,  slightly  differing  from  the  pre- 
ceding. 
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Fig.  8  represents  a  cylindrical  tube. 

Fig.  9  is  a  taper  tube,  the  interior  and 
exterior  being  of  uniform  taper,  and  of 
equal  thickness  of  metal  throughout. 

Fig.  10  represents  a  tube  tapered  exte- 
riorly, and  cylindrical  interiorly,  and  of  an 
equal  thickness  of  metal.  Mandrils  may 
be  employed  or  not  in  the  above  modes 
of  manufacturing  tubes,  as   convenient. 

The  next  improvement  relates  to  the 
manufacture  of  spiral  or  helical  metal 
tubes.  This  improvement  is  illustrated  in 
fig.  11,  which  represents  an  elevation  of 
the  apparatus.  Tlie  apparatus  consists 
of  a  pair  of  rollers,  pp,  mounted  one 
above  the  other  in  the  framing,  q  q,  the 
bearings  in  which  the  rollers  revolve 
being  in  the  upriglits,  q'q\  of  the  framing, 
and  the  mode  of  attachment  to  the  bear- 
ings being  such  tliat  the  rollers  may  be 
removed  or  replaced  with  facility,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  rollers  from  the 
frame  before  the  spiral  or  helical  tubes  can 
be  removed  from  the  rollers.  These  roll- 
ers are  geared  together  at  one  end  by  the 
gearing  wheels,  p'  p',  so  that  they  revolve 
in  unison.  The  peripheries  of  tlie  rollers 
are  formed  with  .spiral  grooves,  x  t,  around 
which  the  direction  of  the  spiral  of  one  is 
in  one  direction,  and  that  of  the  other  is 
in  another  direction,  so  that  as  the  rollers 
revolve,  the  grooves  of  one  always  coin- 
cide with  the  grooves  of  tiie  other,  and  . 
the  two  together  form  the  exterior  of  the 
spiral  tube,  as  is  the  case  witli  grooved 
rollers  generally.  The  grooves  may  be  of 
any  form  so  as  to  manufacture  the  spiral 
or  helical  tubes  of  any  form  of  cross 
section  desired.  Motion  is  given  to  the 
rollers  by  any  convenient  means.  When 
a  spiral  tube  is  to  be  formed,  tlie  tube  is 
previously  manufactured  cylindrical,  or  of 
other  shape  suitable  for  tlie  purpose,  and 
as  the  rollers,  p  p,  revolve,  one  end  of  the 
tube  is  applied  to  the  grooves  in  the  roll- 
ers at  or  near  the  smaller  ends  of  them, 
or  the  reverse,  a  catch  being  provided  to 
secure  it,  and  as  the  rollers  revolve,  the 
tube  will  be  drawn  between  them,  and 
coiled  along  the  spiral  grooves,  tt,  thus 
forming  the  spiral  tube  required,and  when 
the  tube  has  been  formed,  the  machinery 
is  stopped  and  the  rollers  removed  from 
their  bearings,  when  the  spiral  tube  may 
be  drawn  off.  The  rollers  are  then  re- 
placed in  their  bearings  preparatory  to 
another  operation.  The  rollers  may  be 
formed  with  any  required  degree  of  taper, 
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so  as  to  manufacture  tubes  of  correspond- 
ing forms,  and  the  spiral  grooves  may  be 
made  so  as  to  produce  spiral  tubes  either 
regular  or  irregular  in  the  pitch  of  the 
spirals,  increasing  or  decreasing,  as  re- 
quired. When  it  is  required  to  manu- 
facture helical  tubes,  the  patentee  employs 
cylindrical  instead  of  taper  rollers,  and 
proceeds  as  before  described,  with  respect 
to  spiral  tubes.  By  this  improved  ma- 
chine the  patentee  is  enabled  to  manu- 
facture spiral  or  helical  tubes,  in  which 
the  direction  of  the  spiral  or  helLx  shall 
be  either  right-handed  or  left-handed. 
This  is  effected  simply  by  causing  the 
straight  tube  to  be  coiled  during  the  pro- 
cess, and  wrapped  around  either  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  rollers,  the  grooves 
of  one  being  right-handed,  and  the  other 
left-handed,  and  therefore  a  correspond- 
ingly formed  tube  is  produced.  The  pa- 
tentee has  hitherto  only  described  this 
machine  as  being  employed  by  itself  for 
the  purposes  described,  but  it  may  be 
used  in  combination  with  the  machine  de- 
scribed at  fig.  1,  the  newly  formed  tube 
passing  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  patentee  claims — 

Firstly — the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  machinery  for  manufacturing 
metal  tubes,  whereiu  the  plate  or  skelp 
of  metal  is  operated  upon  by  a  series  of 
rollers,  by  whicli  the  metal  will  be  bent 
up  and  welded  to  tlie  form  of  a  cylindri- 
cal tube,  at  one  or  more  operations  of 
the  machine,  as  hereinbefore  described. 

Secondly — The  mode  of  manufactur- 
ing taper  tubes  and  solids  by  tlie  employ- 
ment of  rollers,  having  grooves  therein 
of  varying  sizes,  as  hereinbefore  des- 
cribed. 

Thirdly — The  mode  described  of  form- 
ing the  grooves  of  rollers,  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  taper  tubes  andsolids, 
of  regular  varying  size,  by  means  of  a 
traversing  cutter,  as  described. 

Fourthly— The  mode  described  of 
forming  and  shaping  metal  tubes,  to  be 


employed  as  railway  rails,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Fiftlily — The  mode  described  of  manu- 
facturing spiral  or  helical  tubes,  by  means 
of  taper  or  cylindi-ical  rollers,  having 
spiral  or  helical  grooves  upon  their  peri- 
pheries or  surfaces,  as  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed. 

Sixthly — The  employment  of  the  ma- 
chinery lastly  described,  for  producing 
solid  metal  spirals  or  helices. — Pal.  Jour. 


HARDING  S   improvements   IN    THE  MANU- 
FACTURE      OF      BUTTONS      AND      OTHER 

FASTENINGS.     Patent  dated  June  \2th, 
1850. 

These  improvements  in  the  manufjicture 
of  buttons  and  other  dress  fastenings  con- 
sist in  the  arrangement  and  construction  of 
the  parts  whereby  they  are  secured  to  the 
dress,  for  which  two  separate  methods  are 
given  and  represented  in  the  drawing. 

According  to  the  first  method,  the  but- 
ton is  formed  with  a  shank  of  a  single 
wire,  which,  after  projecting  a  sufficient 
length  from  the  back  of  the  button  to 
pass  through  the  garment,  is  turned  at 
right  angles,  and  coiled  in  the  form  of  a 
spiral  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the 
button.  The  spiral  consists  simply  of 
about  two  turns,  and  terminates  abrupt- 
ly. On  securing  this  button  to  the  gar- 
ment, the  end  of  the  spiral  is  inserted 
through  a  small  eyelit-hole,  just  sufficient 
to  admit  the  entrance  of  the  wire  ;  the 
button  is  then  turned  round,  and  the 
wire  screwed  through  the  hole  in  the 
garment  until  the  whole  of  the  spiral 
])asses  underneath  the  vertical  shank  then 
occupying  the  hole,  and  the  button  is 
tJiereby  secured,  in  which  position  it  is 
held  until  the  button  is  drawn  from  the 
garment  and  turned  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection. This  mode  of  securing  dress 
flistenings  is  also  applicable  to  other 
fiistenings,  such  as  clasps,  &-c.,  the  mode 
of  attachment  of  which  is  precisely  simi- 
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lar,  the  spkal  and  shank  being  attached 
to  the  article  in  any  suitable  manner  to 
occupy  the  proper  position  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  second  fastening  is  for  a  similar 
purpose,  but  for  securing  the  ordinary 
description  of  shank  button,  or  other 
dress  fastening  having  a  suitable  shank. 
It  merely  consists  of  a  piece  of  doubled 
wire,  so  as  to  form  an  eye ;  the  continua- 
tions of  the  wire  form  a  hook  and  clasp 
pin  after  being  threaded  through  the 
shank  of  Ihe  button ;  tlie  pin  portion  is 
sprung  into  the  hook  part,  wliereby  the 
wire  is  securely  retained  in  its  position. 
The  button  shank  is  first  introduced 
through  an  eyelit-hole,  and  the  fastening 
placed  at  the  back,  as  described. 

The  patentee  chiims — 

First — The  construction  of  a  dress 
fastening  as  described  in  the  first  part, 
which  is  attached  and  forms  a  portion  of 
the  button  or  other  article. 

Secondly — Construction  for  the  wire 
fiistening  described  for  shank  buttons  or 
other  articles  having  a  similar  loop  for  se- 
curing the  same  to  a  garment. — Pal.  Jour. 


'  draw  plate  in  the  usual  manner  of  draw- 
ing, employing  a  mandi'il  of  two  diame- 
ters, the  larger  diameter  to  fit  the  interior 
of  the  larger  tube  only,  and  the  smaller 
diameter  to  fit  the  shorter  length  of  the 
tube  within  the  larger;  the  mandril  is 
then  removed  as  usual,  and  may  be  made 
slightly  taper,  to  facilitate  its  removal. 
By  the  process  of  drawing,  the  shorter 
tube  will  be  pressed  into  close  contact 
with  the  longer  tube,  and  thus  produce 
the  same  effect  as  increased  tliickness  in 
the  tube  itself.  The  length  of  the  short 
tube  is  to  be  always  more  than  twice  its 
diameter,  and  less  than  one  half  of  the 
length  of  the  longer  or  outer  tube.  The 
end  of  the  short  tube  may  also,  when  fit- 
ted into  the  boilers,  be  made  to  act  the 
part  of  the  usual  ferrule,  which  it  will 
then  supersede. 

The  patentees  claim — the  manufacture 
of  tubes  for  locomotive  and  other  steam 
boilers,  by  inserting  within  one  end  there- 
of a  shield  or  short  tube,  the  length  of 
which  is  greater  than  twice  its  diameter, 
and  less  than  one-half  the  length  of  the 
outer  tube. 


EVERITT  S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  METAL  TUBES  FOR  LOCOMO- 
TIVE,    MARINE,     AND     OTHER     BOILERS. 

Patent  dated  June  I2th,  1850. 

The  mode  described  in  this  specifica- 
tion of  manufiicturing  tubes  for  steam 
engine  boilers,  is  intended  to  remove  the 
disadvantage  attending  the  ordinary  cy- 
Imdrical  and  parallel  tubes  for  the  same 
purpose,  of  one  end  of  the  tubes  being 
sooner  worn  out  than  the  other,  caused 
by  the  greater  degree  of  heat  to  which 
those  ends  nearest  the  fire  are  exposed, 
it  frequently  happening  that  those  ends 
so  exposed  are  entirely  burnt  out  or  des- 
troyed whilst  the  other  ends  are  in  a  good 
and  sound  state.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, the  tubes  have  sometimes  been 
made  of  greater  substance  at  the  fire  end 
than  the  other,  but  considerable  difficulty 
has  been  found  in  manufacturing  them. 
The  patentees  propose  to  manufiicture 
them  as  follows: — the  tubes  are  to  be 
cylindrical,  and  of  the  same  thickness  of 
metal  throughout,  and  into  one  end  of 
the  tube  they  insert  a  shorter  tube  of  the 
same  or  of  another  description  of  metal, 
fitting  it  tight  into  the  longer  tube,  and 
then   draw  them    tojjether    through  a 


SAMUEL  ELLIS  S  IMPROVEMENT  IN  MACHI- 
NERY OR  APPARATUS,  APPLICABLE  TO 
CARRIAGES  USED  ON  RAILWAYS.  Pa- 
tent dated  June  llth,  1850. 

The  specification  of  this  patent  des- 
cribes an  improved  mode  of  transferring 
railway  carriages  from  one  line  of  rail- 
way to  another, — the  means  of  transfer- 
ring being  attached  to  each  separate  car- 
riage, and  forming  a  portion  of  such 
carriage.  The  annexed  engraving  will 
illusti-ate  the  invention ;  a  a,  the  ordi- 
nary frame  of  the  carriage  ;  b  b,  the  run- 
ning wheels.  To  the  framing  of  the 
carriage  is  attached  brackets,  c  c,  which 
carry  shafts,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  d, 
the  other  being  placed  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion upon  the  other  side  of  the  carriage. 
Each  of  these  shafts  carry  upon  them, 
near  the  middle  of  their  length,  a  worm 
wheel,  which  gears  into,  and  is  worked  by 
a  worm  upon  the  transverse  shaft,  e,  the 
bearings  of  which  are  in  brackets  likewise, 
fixed  to  the  framing  of  the  carriage. 
Upon  the  end  of  this  shaft  a  winah 
handle  is  affixed,  by  which  the  worm 
shaft  is  turned,  and  the  apparatus  put  in 
motion.  Upon  the  ends  of  the  shafts,  d, 
are  fixed  small  cranks,  to  the  pins  of 
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which     are    attached    connecting    rods, 
which  descend;  and  to  the  other  ends  of 
them  are  attached  the  bearings  carrying 
the  shafts,//,  so  that  the  shafts,  and  the 
traversing  wheels,  g  g,  whicii  they  carry, 
will  be  suspended.     The  bearings  of  the 
shafts,//,  move  vertically  in  the  guides, 
li  h,  which  are  brackets  attached  to  the 
framing  of  the  carriage,  so  that  by  turn- 
ing the  worm  shaft,  e,  the  crank  shafts,  <?, 
will  cause,  through  the  connecting  rods, 
the  traversing  wheels,  g  g,  to  descend, 
and  rest  upon  the  transverse  rails ;  or  by 
turning  the  worm  wheel  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  reverse  will  take  place,  and 
the  traversing  wheels,  g  g,  will  be  lifted 
up  and  off  the  rails,,     tjpon  the  outer 
ends  of  the  shafts,  //,  are  attached  the 
connecting  rods,  i  i,  the  upper  ends  of 
which  are  joined  to  the  levers,  1 1;  to  the 
other  ends  of  the  levers  are  attached  the 
rods,  n  n,  the  lower  looped  ends  of  which 
encompass  the  axles  of  the  running  wheels 
of  the  carriage,  so  that  when  the  travers- 
ing wheels,  g  g,  are  caused  to  descend 
upon  the  transverse  rails,  they  will  take 
the  whole  weight  of  the  carriage  and  load 
upon  them,  by  the  running  wheels  being 
lifted  off  the  running  rails.     The  mode 
of  operation  is  thus  : — When  it  is  requir- 
ed to  traverse  the  carriage  from  one  line 
of  rails  to  another,  the  carriage  is  brought 
to  its  proper  position  over  the  transverse 
rails,  the  worm  wheel  is  now  turned  by 
the  winch  handle  upon  it,  until  the  tra- 
verse wheels  rest  and   bear   upon   the 
transverse  rails,  and  the  running  wlieels 
are  lifted  up  off  the   line  of  r;iils  from 
wliich  the  carriage  is  to  be  shifted.     It  is 
then  passed  along  the  transverse  rails  un- 
til it  is  over  the  line  of  rails  on  which  it 
is  required   to   be   placed.     The   w^orm 
shaft  is  then  again  turned,  but  in  the  re- 
verse direction,   by  which   the   running 
wheels  will  be  caused  to  descend  upon 
tlfte  rails  and  take  the  weights  of  the  car- 
riage and  load,  the  transferring  wheels 
will  be  lifted  off  the  transverse  rails,  and 
the  carriage  is  then  in  a  condition  to  be 
moved  forward. 


Tlie  patentee  claims — 

The  arrangement  and  construction  of 
the  apparatus  applied  to  railway  carriages 
in  such  manner  that  when  the  traversing 
wheels  are  caused  to  rest  upon  the  trans- 
verse rails  for  transferring  the  carriage 
from  one  line  of  rails  to  another,  the  run- 
ning or  carriage  wheels  will  be  lifted 
from  the  line  of  rails,  and  when  the  tra^ 
versing  wheels  are  caused  to  be  lifted  from 
the  transverse  rails,  the  running  wheels 
will  then  rest  upon  their  line  of  rails. — 
Patent  Journal. 


APPARATUS  FOR  CUTTING  STONE. 

PATENTED  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  NEWTON,  BEING  A  COM- 
MUNICATION FROM  A  FOREIGNER. 

From  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architects'  Journal. 
The  invention  relates,  first,  to  an  a])p:i- 
ratus  for  facing,  cutting,  or  shaping  stone  : 
and,  secondly,  to  a  novel  or  improved  ar- 
rangement of  mechanism  for  drilling  or 
boring  rocks  or  stone.  The  second  pa)-t 
of  the  invention  is,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, also  applicable  to  pile-driving. 

The  apparatus  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  It  consists 
of  a  rolling  edge  or  edges,  made  to  act 
against  the  surface  of  the  substance  un- 
der operation ;  whereby  a  continuous  ac- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  material  is  kept 
up,  and  a  small  portion  thereof  is  at  eve- 
ry motion  detached  or  cut  away,  until  tht 
required  surface  is  obtained.  The  cutter 
or  instrument  employed  is  a  ring  of  steel 
a  (see  figs.  1  and  2),  mounted  on  an  axle 
c,  and  firmly  held  between  a  shoulder  and 
a  screw-nut  b.  The  ring  or  rings  may  be 
made  either  with  plain  or  serrated  edges, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  to 
be  acted  upon.  The  cutters  are  mounted 
in  a  framework,  and  propelled  over  the 
material  to  be  operated  upon,  to  bring 
the  cutters  to  act  on  the  surface  of  the 
material. 

Fig.  1  is  a  longitudinal  vertical  section 
of  the  machine,  showing  the  cutters  at 
work ;  fig.  2,  a  transverse  vertical  section 
of  the  same. 

The  apparatus  is    constructed  on   a 
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Figl. 


Fig.  2. 


Fi-.  :] 


Fis.  4. 


foundation  a,  which  travels  on  a  railway 
B.  On  the  railway  a  truck,  c,  is  placed, 
for  carrying  the  stone  to  be  operated 
upon.  On  the  underside  of  the  cross- 
framing  of  the  truck,  there  is  a  rack  d, 
into  wliich  gears  a  pinion  e,  mounted  on 
a  shaft  connected  with  the  main  driving 
power:  by  gi\'ing  motion,  therefore,  to 
this  shaft  and  pinion,  the  truck  may  be 
slowly  moved  along  the  railway,  whereby 
the  stone  will  be  brought  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  cutters.  Over  the  rails  is 
next  erected  a  substantial  framing  for 
supporting  the  cutting  apparatus.  The 
edges  of  the  cutters  may  be  ground 
sharp,  with  an  equal  bevel  on  each  side  ; 
or,  for  some  purposes,  they  may,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  have  saw-teeth  cut  in 
them.  Several  cutters  may,  if  required, 
be  put  upon  one  axle,  as  shown  at/,  tig. 
2  ; — washers  being  inserted  between  the 
cutters,  to  keep  them  at  a  proper  distance 
apart.  A  thread,  to  form  a  screw,  is  cut 
on  the  spindle  inside  of  its  journals ;  and 
two  nuts,  i  i,  serve  to  pinch  up  the  cut- 
ters and  washers  firmly  together.  The 
spindle,  mth  its  cutters,  is  mounted  in  the 
stock  or  carrier,  which  consists  of  a  hol- 
low semi-cylindrical  piece,  g,  fig.  4.     At 


each  end  of  the  cutter-stock  there  is  a 
projecting  axle  k,  by  which  it  is  mounted 
in  a  frame,  consisting  of  a  double  cross- 
head  m.  In  this  cross-head  the  cutters 
may  be  set  to  any  angle  by  turning  the 
stock  g,  on  its  axles  k.  To  hold  the  stock 
securely  and  retain  it  in  any  given  posi- 
tion, there  is  a  bolt  n  on  each  side,  insert- 
ed  in  the  cross-heads.  One  end  of  each 
bolt  is  screwed,  and  works  in  holes  tap- 
ped to  receive  it.  The  other  ends  are 
squared  and  have  a  flange  or  shoulder 
which  presses  on  the  outside  of  the  op- 
posite cross-head :  the  position  of  this 
latter  cross-head  is  shown  in  fig.  4,  by 
dots  only,  in  order  that  the  other  parts 
may  be  more  clearly  seen. 

It  will  now  be  understood,  that  by  ap- 
plying a  wrench  to  the  squared  end  of 
the  rod  n,  the  cross-heads  m  will  be 
dravvTi  up  togetlier,  and  made  to  press 
hard  against  the  ends  of  the  cutter-stock, 
and  thus  firmly  hold  it  in  its  place.  The 
cutters  thus  secured  are  next  mounted 
on  the  guide-rails  o,  which  are  secured 
to  the  moveable  frame  p.  This  frame 
consists  of  strong  yokes,  which  move  up 
or  down  on  the  slotted  posts  of  the  frame, 
to  which,  however,  they  are  firmly  held 
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or  secured  by  bolts,  at  any  required  alti- 
tude, when  the  machine  is  in  operation. 
By  moving  these  yokes  up  or  down,  the 
guide-rails  o  o,  and  the  cross-heads  with 
the  cutters  attached,  may  be  raised  or 
lowered,  and  fixed  at  any  required  level. 
Vertical  motion  of  the  moveable  frame 
J)  p,  and  the  other  parts  connected  there- 
with, may  be  eflected  by  mechanical 
means,  such  as  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  ver- 
tical screws,  as  at  r  r.  The  cross-heads 
are,  as  above  mentioned,  supported  by 
and  work  upon  the  guide-bars  or  rods 
0  0 ;  suitable  grooves  being  made  on  each 
side,  or  friction  rollers  provided  for  the 
purpose,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The 
cutter-frame  is  propelled  back  and  forth 
by  means  of  any  suitable  connection 
with  the  driving  power.  In  the  engrav- 
ing, the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  cut- 
ters and  their  frame  is  shown  as  being 
effected  by  means  of  a  connecting-rod 
and  crank,  that  being  one  of  the  most 
convenient  modes  of  effecting  the  re- 
quired object. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  fol- 
lows: Having  placed  the  stone  to  be 
cut  upon  the  truck  c,  and  properly  se- 
cured it  in  its  place  by  clamps,  the  cutter- 
stock  should  be  turned  on  its  pins  k,  so 
tiiat  the  cutters,  when  made  to  advance 
across  the  face  of  the  stone,  may  assume 
an  angular  position,  as  shown  at  fig.  2. 
All  the  parts  being  put  in  motion,  the 
cutters  and  their  frame  will  be  propelled 
rapidly  back  and  forth  on  the  guide-bars 
0,  while  at  the  same  time  the  truck  will 
be  made  to  advance  slowly  with  the 
stone.  As  the  first  end  of  the  stone  ap- 
proaches the  cutters,  the  vertical  frame  p 
must  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screws  r, 
so  that  the  cutters  may  take  a  proper 
hold  on  the  stone.  By  giving  the  cutters 
the  angular  position  shown,  they  will  cut 
in  different  planes,  each  taking  a  deeper 
cut  than  the  one  preceding  it,  as  is 
shown  in  the  drawing.  The  action  of 
the  cutters  is  produced  by  rolling  over 
the  stone  under  pressure.  When  the 
stone  has  passed  completely  tlirough  the 
machine,  the  cutter-stock  is  to  be  turned, 
so  as  to  give  the  cutters  the  requisite  an- 
gular position  in  the  reverse  direction. 
The  motion  of  the  pinion  e  also  being  re- 
versed, a  second  cut  may  be  taken  from 
the  face  of  the  stone,  if  required  ;  or  ano- 
ther side  of  it,  or  a  new  stmi^  may  be 
presented  to  be  operated  upon ;  or,  the 


truck  c  being  stopped,  the  cutters  may,  if 
required,  be  made  to  pass  vertically  down 
the  end  of  the  stone,  by  working  the 
screws  r  r  before  described;  or  this  may 
be  performed  by  a  separate  machine,  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  this  purpose,  which 
would  perhaps  be  the  most  convenient 
plan.  In  the  arrangement  above  de- 
scribed, it  will  be  seen  that  the  cutters 
are  so  contrived  as  to  be  brought  down 
upon  the  stone,  and  also  made  to  move 
over  its  surface ;  but  the  arrangement 
may  be  so  far  changed  or  modified  that 
the  stone  shall  be  caused  to  move  back 
and  forth  under  the  cutters ;  while  the 
latter  remain  stationary,  except  that  they 
will  have  a  rotary  motion  on  their  axle. 
The  speed  with  which  the  stone  should 
move  under  the  cutters  must  vary  with 
different  qualities  of  the  material  to  be 
dressed  or  operated  upon  ;  and  this  may 
be  regulated  by  clfanging  the  speed  of 
the  pinion  e,  which  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  cone-pulleys,  or  of  different 
sized  gear  wheels,  as  may  be  preferred. 

Fig.  2,  shows,  in  edge  view,  another 
mode  of  mounting  the  cutters.  In  this 
instance,  one  or  more  of  the  cutters,  a  a. 
are  mounted  in  a  circular  stock,  and  caus- 
ed to  rotate  with  the  stock,  by  giving  ro- 
tation to  the  shaft  which  carries  the  stock. 

b,  represents  the  stock  ;  a  a,  the  cutters ; 

c,  the  shaft  on  which  the  stock  is  mount- 
ed ;  and  rf  is  a  pulley,  to  which  motive 
power  is  applied  for  driving  the  same. 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  foregoing 
description,  that  this  part  of  the  inven- 
tion is  equally  applicable  to  the  dressing, 
facing,  and  reducing  of  stone  and  other 
material  into  circular,  curved,  or  irregu- 
lar figures,  as  well  as  to  a  flat  surface, 
as  above  described, — it  being  only  neces- 
sary to  give  to  the  frame,  which  carries 
the  cutting  or  dressing-roller,  a  feeding 
motion  in  the  plane  of  the  figure  to  be 
produced,  or  to  impart  such  motion  to  the 
material  to  be  operated  upon.  Or  the 
required  figure  may  be  produced  by  a 
compound  motion  of  the  cutter-frame  and 
material  to  be  worked;  as  for  instance: 
— To  produce  a  cylinder  or  column,  the 
material  to  be  worked  can  be  hung  in  a 
lathe,  and  a  rotary  motion  communicated 
to  it,  wliilst  the  cutting  or  dressing-tool  is 
mounted  in  a  sliding  rest,  which  has  a 
slow  progressive  motion  from  end  to  end ; 
and,  for  ])roducing  varying  diameters,  an 
additional  motion  can  be  given  to  the  rest 
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towards  the  axis  of  the  latlie-mandril ;  or, 
instead  of  this,  the  latlie-mandril  can,  in 
addition  to  its  rotary  motion,  have  a  mo- 
tion towards  and  from  the  rest. — P.  Jour. 


USEFUL  HINTS  ON  VENTILATION. 
BY  W.  WALKER,  ENGINEER,  MANCHESTER. 

From  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal. 
However  useful  steam-agency,  as  ap- 
plied to  ventilating  purposes,  may  be  in 
factories  or  buildings  connected  with 
them,  and  in  theatres  or  other  places 
liable  to  great  and  sudden  influx  or 
efflux  of  persons ;  and  well  as  it  has 
been  found  to  answer  in  its  application  to 
other  buildings,  such  as  club-houses, 
banks,  collegiate  institutions,  and  hospi- 
tals, in  which  manifest  advantages  have 
been  derived  from  its  employment ;  there 
will  still  be  great  numbers  and  many 
classes  of  edifices  in  which  it  would  be 
from  various  causes  inadmissible.  Church- 
es, chapels,  and  houses  for  worship,  may 
be  enumerated  under  this  head — the  num- 
bers contained  within  their  walls  being, 
on  the  whole,  tolerably  constant,  and  not 
liable  to  very  sudden  fluctuations  ;  but  es- 
pecially from  the  circumstance  that  they 
are  seldom  used  more  than  two  days  in 
the  week,  with  intervals  of  two  or  three 
days  between ;  and  when  used  it  is  only 
for  two  hours  consecutively,  with  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  hours  between. 
With  such  proper  quantity  and  sizes  of 
ingress  and  egress  flues  as  can  readily  be 
obtained  in  the  thick  walls  and  piers  of 
such  edifices  (if  planned  prior  to  their 
construction),  this  short  period  of  occu- 
pation will  not  permit  their  atmosphere  to 
become  very  highly  charged  with  impuri- 
ties, while  the  intervals  between  tiie  ser- 
vices will  be  found  sufficient  for  an  en- 
tire change  of  the  whole  atmosphere  left 
in  them  at  the  close  of  each  service,  with- 
out resorting  to  mechanical  means.  In 
churches  with  lofty  open  roofs,  of  tlie  me- 
diaeval or  early  English  construction,  with- 
out galleries,  the  total  cubic  space  bears  so 
large  a  proportion  to  that  portion  of  it 
occupied  at  the  floor  level  by  the  congre- 
gation, that  scarcely  any  injurious  vitia- 
tion of  the  entire  atmospheric  contents 
can  take  place  during  the  sliort  period  of 
occupation,  provided  moderate  prepara- 
tions have  been  made  for  ingress  and 
egress.  Hence,  very  sudden  and  power- 
ful ventilation  is  scarcely  required  in  such 
churches,  and  the  purification  of  their  at- 


mosphere may  safely  be  left  to  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  those  preparations  ;  but 
on  special  occasions,  and  in  hot  weather, 
the  action  of  the  fresh-air  flues  may  be 
accelerated  by  the  exhausting  power  of  a 
shaft  or  trunk  of  adequate  size  running 
up  witliin  the  tower  or  steeple,  its  upper 
end  discharging  into  the  external  air, 
while  its  lower  end  comnmnic:ites  with 
the  interior  by  openings  in  or  near  the 
roof;  and  this  shaft  may  be  made,  in 
very  hot  weather,  to  perform  two  or 
three  times  its  usual  duty,  by  rarifaction 
produced  at  its  lower  end,  j,'-,  by  a  large 
number  of  gas  burners  fixed  there  in 
tolerably  close  proximity  with  er.ch  other, 
and  supplied  with  gas  from  the  mains 
which  furnish  light  to  the  whole  building. 
These  ideas  have  been  successfully  car- 
i-ied  out  in  numerous  instances,  and  in 
large  buildings.  The  whole  process  re- 
commended for  such  a  building  will  be 
better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the 
upper  portion  of  fig.  1,  which  represents 
a  section  of  a  church  ventilated  in  this 
manner:  a  a,  are  openings  all  round  the 
church  for  admission  of  fresh  air ;  b  h, 
hot-water  pipes,  over  which  it  is  made  to 
pass  on  its  way  to  tlie  gratings,  c  c ;  d  d 
are  openings,  by  which  the  vitiated  air 
enters  a  horizontal  trunk,  e,  from  the  end 
of  which  rises  the  shaft/,  with  a  collec- 
tion, g,  of  gas-jets  in  the  bottom  ofi  it ;  hi 
is  the  gallery-line,  and  /r,  an  excavated 
room  for  the  boiler,  the  floor  of  which 
should  be  five  feet  below  the  floor-line 
of  the  church. 

By  simply  turning  the  cock  in  the  gas- 
pipe  which  supplies  the  jets,  the  rarefac- 
tion in  the  shaft,  and,  consequently,  the 
velocity  and  quantity  of  the  air  passed 
througii  the  church  may  be  controlled 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  instantly 
proportioned  to  any  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  persons  assembled.  The  cost 
of  piping  and  cock  for  bringing  the  gas 
to  the  jets  has  been  found  to  be  but  tri- 
fling ;  and  as  they  need  only  be  lighted 
during  the  time  the  church  is  occupied  for 
worship,  which  is  seldom  of  longer  dura- 
tion than  two  hours  and  a-half,  the  con- 
sumption of  gas  is  not  very  great,  and 
amply  compensated  by  the  beneficial  re- 
sult obtained. 

The  means  most  proper  to  be  adopted 
for  the  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  in  the 
low-roofed,  galleried,  and  crowded  meet- 
ing-house, will   be  found  to  consist  in 
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abundance  of  fresh  air  openings  all  round 
under  the  windows,  communicating  by 
brick  flues  with  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
spaces  under  the  aisles  and  seats  in  which 
the  hot-water  pipes  that  are  to  warm  the 
air  should  be  fixed.  Fresh-air  flues 
should  be  constructed  in  all  the  piers  be- 
tween the  windows,  running  as  high  as 
the  gallery,  to  supply  it  with  fresh  warm- 
ed air.  A  vitiated  air-flue  should  also 
commence  in  each  pier  under  the  gallery 
(in  order  to  give  free  egress  to  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  intercepted 
and  detained  under  the  gallery),  and  pass 
up  into  a  horizontal  trunk,  running  over 
the  roof,  along  each  side,  into  the  foot  of 
the  uprigiit  shaft  below  the  gas-jets,  as 
before  explained.  Openings  should  also 
be  left  in  tlie  roof,  communicating  with 
these  horizontal  trunks,  to  carry  off  the 
bad  and  heated  air  over  the  galleries. 
Hot  water  pipes  should  be  conveyed 
along  the  sidewalls,  under  the  floor,  so 
as  to  warm  tlie  air  that  passes  up  witiiin 
the  piers  into  the  gallery. 

The  leading  points  to  be  observed  in 
such  a  case  are  delineated  in  the  lower 
port  of  fig.  1,  below  the  line  h  i. 


A  much  larger  provision  should  be  made 
for  supplying  fresh  air  to  such  a  house 
for  worship,  or  other  galleried  build- 
ing, than  in  one  which  has  no  gallery,  and 
which  possesses  the  advantage  of  an 
open  roof;  and  those  who  would  object 
to  the  copious  measures  here  recommend- 
ed, as  unnecessary,  should  well  consider 
the  following  facts  atid  calculations.  A 
chapel  or  meeting-house  with  large  gal- 
leries nearly  all  round,  capable  of  accom- 
modating on  special  occasions  2000  per- 
sons, is  frequently  made  about  75  feet 
square,  and  25  feet  average  height,  giv- 
ing a  total  cubic  content  of  rather  more 
than  ]  40,000  feet.  Now  the  authorities 
from  Tredgold  to  Reid  who  have  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  quantity  of  fresh 
air  required  per  minute  by  each  individ- 
ual, to  replace  that  which  such  individual 
has  rendered  unfit  for  respiration,  vary  in 
their  conclusions  from  3^  to  10  cubic  feet ; 
and  if  seven  cubic  feet  be  assumed  to  be 
the  proper  quantity,  an  allowance  near 
the  average  of  their  scientific  opinions 
will  be  given.  The  total  quantity  re- 
quired, therefore,  on  this  low  standard  in 
such  a  buildinnf,  to  mauitain  its  atmos- 
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phere  in  a  state  of  purity  when  filled,  will 
be  (2000  X  7  =)  14,000  cubic  feet 
every  minute,  and  a  like  quantity  of  vi- 
tiated air  must  be  carried  off  in  the  same 
time.  The  atmosphere  of  the  building 
will  therefore  require  to  be  completely 
changed  or  renewed  (140,000  -f-  14,000 
=  10)  once  in  every  ten  minutes.  Let  it 
now  be  supposed  that  the  unusual  provi- 
sion of  16  openings  has  been  made  all 
round  the  building,  for  fresh  air,  each 
opening  measuring  18  inches  by  6  inches. 
Deducting  one-third  of  the  area  for  im- 
pediment caused  by  gratings,  will  allow 
to  each  opening  a  clear  area  of  half  a 
superficial  foot,  and  the  aggregate  area  of 
all  the  openings  will  be  eight  feet.  Now, 
to  supply  the  required  quantity  of  air 
(14,000  cubic  feet)  in  the  given  time 

Fig.  2. 


«,  Fire-box  ;  i.  A^h-bnx  ;  c.  Snioke-box  ;  d,  Fire- 
bars; e.  Smoke-lubes;/,  Fuel-box  ;  «-,  Damper;  A, 
Flow  or  steam-pipe ;  i.  Return  or  condensation  pipe ; 
j,  Ash-box  door;  k,  Fire-door;  I,  Smoke-pipe. 

(one  minute)  througli  those  o]>enings,  the 
air  must  pass  througli  them  all  at  the  ve- 
locity of  (14,000  -f-  8  =)  1750  feet  per 
minute,  or  more  than  twenty  miles  per 
hour :  which  it  will  not  do,  especially  on 
a  calm  day  in  hot  weather,  7vhen  xentila- 
tion  is  most  needed,  without  the  aid  of 
some  powerful  stimulus  ;  and  if  such  ar- 
tificial impulse  be  wanting,  those  open- 


ings wall,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
quite  insufHcient  to  prevent  the  rapid  de- 
terioration of  the  atmosphere  within,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  considerably  en- 
larged. The  bad  effects  of  the  usual 
way  of  obtaining  a  partial  supply  of  air 
in  such  a  case  by  opening  the  windows, 
have  been  already  commented  on. 

Take  another  example  from  a  large 
Gothic  church,  with  galleries  and  lofty 
side  aisles  and  nave,  in  the  neighborhood 
where  this  is  written  ;  measuring  80  feet 
by  65  feet,  with  a  roof  approaching  to 
flatness,  about  30  feet  in  average  height. 
This  church  has  often  contained  1800 
persons;  its  cubic  contents  being  156,000 
feet,  and  the  requirement  of  air,  allowing, 
as  before,  seven  feet  per  minute  to  each 
person  (1800  X  7  =)  12,600  feet.  The 
time  in  which  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
this  church  would,  when  containing  its 
full  complement  of  persons,  require  to  be 
changed,  is  (156,000  -^  12,600  =)  12|- 
minutes ;  and  large  openings  will  ob- 
viously be  required  to  pass  the  quantity 
in  the  time. 

These  figures  will  suffice  to  show  the 
necessity  for  a  very  much  larger  provi- 
sion for  ventilation  than  has  been  cus- 
tomary in  buildings  containing  galleries, 
in  which  the  cubic  contents  bear  a  small 
proportion  to  the  numbers  assembled. 

The  management  of  the  warming  of  a 
church  being  a  matter  frequently  intrust- 
ed to  a  sexton  or  verger  charged  with 
other  duties,  which  necessitate  his  mak- 
ing a  clean  appearance,  and  demand  his 
exclusive  attention  during  the  service,  it 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  where 
hot-water  apparatus  are  used,  to  adopt 
such  form  of  boiler  as  will  require  the 
smallest  possible  attention.  The  kind 
shown  in  fig.  2  in  the  annexed  section, 
will  be  found  to  fulfil  this  requirement; 
many  large  churches  having  been  kept  by 
it  at  a  imiform  temperature  with  only 
three  attendances  in  twenty-four  hours. 
This  sort  of  boiler  will  be  found  very  de- 
sirable in  many  other  buildings  besides 
churches.  They  are  to  be  filled  to  the 
top  with  coke  broken  into  small  pieces, 
which  falls  on  the  fire  as  required.  A 
very  useful  kind  of  Arnott  stove  has  been 
largely  adopted  on  the  same  principle. 

The  stove  here  described  appears  to  us 
a  very  simple  arrangement  for  effecting 
the  purposes  desired,  and  to  be  well 
worthy  of  adoption. 
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In  the  whole  range  of  ventilation  there 
is,  perhaps,  notiiiiig  so  much  neglected 
as  the  ventilation  of  schools;  and  as  it  is 
most  desirable  public  attention  should  be 
turned  to  the  subject,  we  most  willingly 
give  room  to  Mr.  Walker's  statement  of 
his  views  on  the  subject : — 

"  Schools  are  frequently  very  crowded, 
and  their  atmosphere  in  a  most  unwhole- 
some condition.  The  great  increase  in 
their  number  in  the  populous  manufactur- 
ing districts,  is  a  gratifying  sign  of  the 
times,  and  afibrds  good  reason  to  hope 
that  the  succeeding  generation  will  grow 
up  with  improved  ideas  and  habits,  and, 
as  is  most  needful  in  those  districts, 
stand  some  degrees  higher  than  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

Fi-  3. 


m  Q  ^' 


"Fig.  3  is  a  section  representing  a 
boys'  and  girls'  school  ventilated  (except 
as  regards  the  windows)  in  a  satisfiictory 
manner ;  a  a  are  the  fresh-air  openings ; 
b  b,  pipes  for  heating ;  c  c,  gratings  for 
entrance  of  fresh  warmed  air  ;  d  d,  open- 
ings for  foul  air,  leading  into  a  trunk  e, 
whence  it  is  drawn  down  the  shaft/  by 
the  rarefying  furnace  g,  whence  it  is_dis- 
charged  up  the  shaft  h  into  the  atmos- 
phere. 

"  This  arrangement  of  a  rarefied  shaft, 
continued  down  to  the  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  quick  draught  by 
a  heated  column,  and  requiring  a  down 
shaft  to  connect  the  ventilating  trunk 
from  the  top  of  the  building,  w^ith  its 
lower  end,  so  that  the  foul  air  may  enter 
it  below  the  fire,  is  the  same  that  has 
been  adopted,  at  very  great  cost,  by  Dr. 
Reid,  in  the  new  houses  of  Parliament. 
There  is  a  complexity  and  expense  about 
this  arrangement  which  would  seem  to 
be  needless.  The  drawing  down  to  the 
ground-level  of  the  whole  of  the  vitiated 


air  of  the  building,  and  then  sending  it 
up  again ;  the  cost  of  connecting  the 
main  down-shaft  with  the  up-shaft,  which 
circumstances  may  require  to  be  at  a  con- 
siderable distance;  and  the  trouble  of 
forming  air-tight  connecting-flues  to 
convey  the  vitiated  air  from  numerous 
rooms  to  one  main  down-shaft,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  double  space  and  materials 
occupied  by  the  two  shafts,  would  render 
this  plan  in  numerous  cases  impracticable. 
To  overcome  some  of  these  difficulties, 
the  fire  has,  in  many  cases,  been  provid- 
ed for  at  the  roof  level  (i  fig.  3),  thus  re- 
linquishing the  down-shaft  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  up-shaft,  and  so  tar  has  been 
an  improvement ;  but  in  many  cases  the 
trouble  of  carrying  up  fuel  and  ascending 
to  attend  to  the  fire  was  too  great,  and  the 
ventilation  was,  therefore,  uncertain.  The 
best  mode  of  effecting  forcible  ventila- 
tion by  a  shaft  doubtless  is,  to  adopt  the 
last-named  arrangement ;  substituting 
gas  rarefiers  for  a  furnace,  as  shown  in 
the  church.  (Fig  1.)  By  bringing  the 
pipe  wliich  supplies  gas  to  the  burn- 
ers to  some  accessible  point  near  the 
ground-floor,  with  a  stop-cock  at  that 
point,  the  handle  of  which  should  work 
in  a  graduated  quadrant,  the  ventilation 
can  be  regulated  from  below  with  great 
precision. 

"  Window-ventilation  of  a  kind  very  fre- 
quently adopted  in  churches  and  schools, 
has  been  introduced  into  this  figure  (k  fig. 
3),  not  with  a  view  to  represent  it  as  part 
of  Dr.  Reid's  system,  but  to  illustrate  its 
bad  effects,  either  where  it  is  the  sole 
provision  made,  or  where  it  is  used  in 
combination  with  a  better  procees.  If 
it  be  the  sole  provision  made,  and  the 
room  be  heated  by  a  fireplace  or  stove, 
to  60°,  a  downward  rush  of  air  at  10° 
(should  that  low  temperature  happen  to 
prevail  outside  at  the  time),  will  play 
upon  the  heads  of  those  near  it.  If  it  be 
in  force,  as  in  the  figure,  simultaneously 
with  proper  means  of  introducing  fresh 
warmed  air,  its  force  will  be  modified,  and 
partially  deflected  upwards,  towards  tiie 
egress  openings;  but  whatever  cold  air 
thus  enters,  is  so  much  deducted  from 
that  which  ought  to  have  entered  warm- 
ed, through  the  proper  channel  c." 

We  may  observe,  that  Mr.  Walker  has 
been  largely  engaged  at  ^Manchester  in 
the  construction  and  adaptation  of  stoves, 
and  that  he  has  had  considerable  expe- 
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rience  in  many  practical  applications  of 
ventilation. 


TRACTS  ON  BRIDGE  BITILDING. NO.  n. 

For  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Engineers' 
Journal. 

We  have  shown  the  method  to  be  pur- 
sued in  calculating  the  strains  on  the  re- 
spective braces  or  rafters,  and  ties  or 
chords  of  a  piece  of  framing,  which  may- 
be either  a  truss  for  a  roof,  or  for  a  bridge 
in  its  simplest  form. 

Fig.l.  • 

b  b' 


Fur  sliort  spans  of  either  roof  or  bridge, 
say  fi-om  thirty  to  forty  feet,  either  of  the 
two  following  forms  may  be  used  :  The 
simplest  is  that  shovra  in  fig.  1,  the  truss 
resting  on  the  points  a  a,  and  the  road- 
way bearing  on  those  points,  and  on  cross 
bearers  at  the  points  c  and  d.  This  form 
of  truss  is,  however,  less  economical  than 
that  of  fig.  2,  and  less  rigid. 


For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  take  a 
a,  in  figs.  1  and  2,  divided  into  three  equal 
parts  at  the  points  c  and  d,  and  suppose, 
witli  the  same  height  J  c  to  the  two 
trusses,  the  points  b'  b  to  be  loaded  with 
a  weight,  w.    • 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  weight  on  the 
points  a  and  a  is  the  same  in  each  truss, 
but  the  tension  on  the  tie  is  in  the  case 

a  c 
of  fig.  2,  at  a,  - — w ;  but  the  tension  on 
be 

the  tie  of  fig.  1  is,  as  shown  in  Tract  No.  1, 

2  a  c      ,  I  a  d  c^-  ■,     . 

— ; — w  A -r-  \v.     bubstitutmg  m  this 

3  b  c         3  b  d  ° 

expression  the  value  of  a  d,  which  =  2  a  c, 

and  of  b'  d,  which  =  b  c,  we  have  the 

4  a  c  ,  .  ,     .      , 

tension  =  — 7— "W,   which   is   ^   greater 

than  in  the  case  of  fig.  2 ;  of  course  re- 


quiring A  more  material ;  which  excess  is 
not  offsetted  by  the  additional  material 
required  in  the  braces  b  d,  b'  c,  of  fig.  2, 
which  is  the  preferable  form,  unless  the 
abutments  sustain  the  thrust ;  for  in  the 
latter  case  in  fig.  2,  the  braces  b'  c,  b  d 
cannot  act  directly  on  the  abutments,  as 
they  may  do  in  the  case  of  fig.  1. 


CAUSE  OF  THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  LARGE 
CAST  IRON  BEAM  IN  STOCKPORT  MILL, 
ENGLAND  ;  NOTICED  IN  THE  FIRST  NUM- 
BER   OF  THIS  MAGAZINE,  PAGE    11. 

For  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Engineers' 
Journal. 

The  beam  was  composed  of  top  and 
bottom  flanges,  and  a  connecting  web  — 
the  web  being  cut  away  excepting  l"  in 
width  next  the  upper,  and  8"  next  the 
lower  flange,  and  excepting  seven  upriglit 
bars  from  seven  to  nine  inches  wide. 
See  diagm.  Tlie  top  flange  was  aivlied 
so  as  to  give  the  depth  of  beam,  about  40" 
in  the  middle,  and  20"  over  the  centres 
of  the  end  supports,  which  were  20  feet 
apart.  The  top  flange  was  2"  thick  by 
9"  wide  in  the  middle,  and  about  1]"  by 
7"  at  the  ends  :  lower  flange,  3"  tliick  by 
20"  in  the  middle,  and  ll"  wide  at  the 
ends.  The  web,  3"  thick  at  the  bottom 
and  2"  at  the  top. 

The  arch  of  the  top  rib  or  flange  had  a 
versed  sine  of  about  yV  the  length  of 
chord  ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  horizontal 
thrust  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  two 
straight  braces,  from  the  vertex  to  the  ex- 
tremities (and  it  cannot  be  less,  with  the 
load  all  in  the  centre),  it  would  amount 
to  a  force  equal  to  three  times  the  amount 
of  load  in  the  centre,  which  was  stated 
at  about  80  tons,  giving  a  thrust  of  about 
537,000  lbs.  This  thrust,  which  should 
be  sustained  by  the  tension  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  beam,  had  its  action  in  a 
line  meeting  the  axis  of  the  supporting 
column,  at  a  point,  e,  about  15"  above 
the  intersection  (e')  of  said  axis,  with  the 
centre,  or  axis  of  resistance  of  the  iower 
portion  of  the  beam ;  consequently,  the 
thrust  had  a  tendency  to  shove  the  end 
of  the  upper  over  that  of  the  lower  por- 
tion, and  to  bend  or  break  both  portions 
at  a  a,  by  tearing  them  open  on  the  up- 
per side ;  also,  to  break  off  the  upright 
bars,  b  b,  c  c,  &c.,  of  the  web,  by  opening 
them  at  b  b  and  c  c,  which  being  done, 
the  top  and  bottom  portions  of  the  beam, 
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at  (/  (/,  could  act  only  by  tlioir  lateral 
stirthess,  without  aftordiiig  any  aid  or  sup- 
port to  one  another,  and,  of  course, 
would  offer  but  feeble  resistance  to  the 
effects  of  the  immense  load  in  the  centre 
of  the  beam. 

To  estimate  (approximately,  of  course) 
the  resistance  capable  of  being  offered  by 
the  parts  above  named,  to  the  thrust  of 
the  arch,  we  may  regard  the  thrust,  as  to 
its  tendency  to  produce  rupture  at  a  a,  as 
acting  on  a  leverage  of  15",  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  intersections  of  the 
axis  of  the  supporting  column,  with  the 
axis  of  the  top  and  bottom  portions  of  the 
beam ;  and  the  extreme  resistance 
capable  of  being  offered  to  thrust  by 
these  portions,  considered  as  of  simple 
rectangular  cross  sections,  would  be  about 
6000  lbs.  to  each  square  inch  of  section, 
multiplied  by  the  depth  of  section,  and 
divided  by  the  leverage  at  which  the 
force  is  applied.  The  top  portion  of  the 
beam,  at  a,  then,  being  about  27  square  in. 
in  section,  and  9"  deep,  would  give  a  re- 
sistance of  6000  X  27  X  /j  =  97,200  lbs. 
For  the  bottom  portion,  at  a,  with  ll" 
depth  and  about  56  square  inches  of  sec- 
tion, we  have  6000  X  56  X  |i  = 
246.400  lbs. 

The  upright  bar,  b  b,  being  7"  wide, 
about  10|^  inches  long  (the  leverage), 
with  an  aggregate  section  of  about  35 
inches  at  the  two  ends,  might  resist 
thrust  with  a  force  of  6000  X  35  X  y-^-j 
=  140,000  lbs. 

The  upright,  c  c,  8"  wide,  16"  long, 
with  40  inches  in  its  two  end  sections, 
could  resist  with  a  force  of  6000  X  40  X 
^  =  120,000  lbs.,  making  the  aggregate 


resistance  of  all  these  parts  equal  to 
603,600  lbs. 

But  we  have  before  seen  that  a  load 
of  80  tons  on  the  middle  of  the  beam, 
could  not  produce  less  than  about 
537,000  lbs.  of  horizontal  thrust  on  the 
arched  portion  of  the  beam ;  and  we  now 
see  that  the  parts  broken  (except  the  top 
and  bottom  flanges,  at  d  d,  which  could 
produce  but  little  diminution  of  stress  on 
the  other  parts  broken),  could  only  sus- 
tain the  effects  of  a  thrust  of  about 
603,600  lbs.,  upon  the  supposition  that 
they  were  quite  sound  and  of  ordinary 
strength,  and  upon  the  further  supposi- 
tion that  all  the  broken  parts  (except 
those  at  d  d)  were  equally  strained,  and 
came  to  the  point  of  rupture  at  the  same 
instant ;  which,  of  course,  was  not  tlie 
case,  as  the  parts  near  the  end  would,  ob- 
viously, receive  the  first  strain,  and  first 
arrive  at  the  breaking  point,  before  other 
parts  could  have  their  full  powers  of  re- 
sistance brought  into  action. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  breaking  of 
the  beam  in  question  invoh'es  no  mystery, 
and  should  excite  no  surprise ;  that  it 
was  not  occasioned  by  any  defect  in  the 
strength  and  texture  of  the  metal,  occa- 
sioned by  unequal  shrinkage  in  cooling, 
or  any  thing  else  ;  but  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  causes  purely  mechanical,  and 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen  and  pre- 
vented by  a  just  knowledge  of  mechani- 
cal principles. 

I  will  only  add  a  few  brief  remarks,  the 
justness  of  wiiich  must  be  obvious  to 
every  good  mechanic  and  engineer. 

First.  It  is  exceedingly  injudicious  to 
form  an  open  work  beam  with  its  upper 
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side  in  a  curved  form,  when  it  is  intended 
it  is  intended  to  bear  its  whole  load  in  the 
centre. 

Second.  It  is  gross  folly  to  build  an 
open,  arched  girder  in  which  the  axis  of 
the  arch  does  not  meet  that  of  its  chord, 
which  is  to  sustain  its  thrust,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  over  the  centre  of  the  supporting 
force. 

Third.  Common  intelligence  should  dic- 
tate that,  in  a  case  like  the  one  involving 
the  sad  consequences  of  the  breaking  of 
the  beam  in  question,  the  beam  should 
be  composed  of  two  sufficient  cast-iron 
braces,  like  the  rafters  of  a  house  (either 
cast  separately  or  in  one  piece),  with  the 
feet  connected  by  a  sufficient  wrought- 
iron  tie,  meeting  the  axis  of  the  braces 
over  the  centres  of  the  end  supports. 
S.  Whipple. 


ON     RAILWAY      CARRIAGE      AND      WAGON 

SPRINGS, 

BY    W.   A.   ADAMS. 

The  substance  of  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

The  writer  endeavored  to  illustrate  that 
the  true  and  correct  form  for  a  laminated 
spring  is  a  triangle  tapering  at  a  uniform 
rate  from  the  centre  to  each  end;  and, 
further,  that  the  spring  should  not  be 
weakened  in  the  centre  by  a  bolt  or  rivet 
hole.  He  intimated  his  intention  of  pre- 
paring a  laminated  bearing  spring  with 
axlebox  and  adjustments  complete,  ac- 
cording to  these  principles,  and  thus  en- 
deavor to  produce  the  same  results  as  in 
the  ordinary  laminated  spring  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  material. 


Fig.  3. 


Fifi 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  1  represents  a  spring  and  adjust- 
ments of  the  following  dimensions,  which 
has  been  made  according  to  the  above 
principles,  and  is  laid  before  the  present 
meetinsr : — 


Length,   ....      2  ft.  8  in. 

Camber, 6   in. 

Width, 3   in. 

Thickness  in  centre,  .         3|  in. 
Consisting  of  10  plates  ^  inch  thick,  and 
2  plates  I  inch  thick. 

The  weight  of  the  spring,  exclusive  of 
the  hoop,  is  59  lbs. 

Tliis  spring  is  very  nearly  a  triangle, 
the  base  being  but  |  inch  wide.  To  in- 
sure the  correct  triangular  form,  tlie  plates 
are  cut  to  the  correct  lengths,  as  shown 
in  fig.  3,  and  afterwards  cambered. 

In  this  spring  there  is  no  rivet  or  bolt 
hole,  the  plates  being  held  together  by  the 
clip  A.  The  clip  is  rounded  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  as  shown  in  the  section  fig.  2, 
and  the  sprmg  is  therefore  confined  at  the 
extreme  centre  only. 

To  prevent  the  plates  sliding  one  past 
the  others,  they  are  studded  one  into  the 
other  at  the  centre,  as  shown  at  b,  fig.  2. 
To  prevent  the  spring  sliding  from  the 
hoop,  a  set  screw,  c,  figs.  1  and  2,  is  fixed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  clip,  the  point  of  the 
set  screw  fitting  a  countersink  in  the  bot- 
tom plate.  The  clip  or  saddle,  a,  is  broad 
at  the  base  to  enable  it  to  rest  conveni- 
ently on  the  sides  of  the  axlebox,  in  the 
manner  of  an  ordinary  spring  hoop,  with- 
out interfering  at  all  with  the  grease 
chamber. 

The  deflections  of  the  above  spring  are 
by  actual  experiment. 

i  ton  weight,  i  inch  deflection. 


<? 


4  «  4  " 

No  permanent  set  in  this  experiment. 

"On  an  India-rubber  BuflTer,"  by  Mr. 
de  Bergue. 

In  reference  to  the  observation  that  the 
sustaining  power  of  the  India-rubber  bufi- 
ers  is  too  great,  and  that  in  the  event  of  a 
collision  the  train  might  collapse  before 
this  was  fully  developed — the  writer 
would  observe,  that  the  most  effective 
buffers,  in  the  event  of  a  collision,  will  be 
those  which  wll  oppose  the  greatest 
amount  of  resistance  moving  through  the 
greatest  space,  provided  their  maximum 
resisting  force  should  not  exceed  the  pres- 
sure that  could  be  sustained  by  the  under 
frames  of  the  wagons  without  injury. 
Now  the  maximum  sustaining  power  of 
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a  pair  of  these  Indiivrubber  buffers  does 
not  exceed  20  tons,  and  as  there  are  seve- 
ral thousand  sets  of  them  in  use,  many  of 
which  have  at  times  been  driven  quite 
home  without  the  wagons  being  col- 
lapsed, it  follows  that  their  resisting 
power  does  not  exceed  a  useful  limit,  and 
that  they  must  consequently  be  much 
more  efficient  in  the  event  of  a  collision 
than  any  other  buffers  having  the  same 
stroke  and  only  one-third  of  the  resisting 
power. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  buff- 
ers are  not  solely  required  for  cases  of 
collision,  they  are  more  generally  service- 
able to  break  the  slighter  concussions  in 
stopping  and  starting  trains  and  in  sidings 
and  warehouses ;  and  in  order  that  they 
should  be  appropriate  to  this  service,  their 
resisting  force  must  be  comparatively  very 
small  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke ; 
no  spring  yet  produced  combines  these 
properties  so  perfectly  as  the  vulcanized 
India-rubber ;  indeed,  it  is  so  easily  acted 
upon  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke, 
that  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  com- 
press the  four  rings  in  each  buffer  to  the 
extent  of  one  inch  before  the  stroke  com- 
mences. 

If  the  immense  sustaining  power  of 
these  buffers  were  objecti6nable,  it  could 
be  reduced  to  any  required  amount,  simply 
by  decreasing  the  diameter  and  tliiekness 
of  the  rings,  which  would  also  lessen  the 
cost — but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
that  would  be  destroying  one  (^  the  most 
valuable  properties  of  these  buffers. 

A  comparison  has  been  made  between 
the  relative  proportions  of  effective  resis- 
tance of  a  pair  of  buffers  of  12  inches 
stroke  with  the  ordinary  laminated  spring, 
and  a  pair  of  the  India-rubber  wagon 
buffers ;  but,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the 
calculations  are  incorrect.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  the  India-rubber  buffers 
have  only  \\  inch  stroke  with  a  final  re- 
sistance of  3  tons :  say  3  tons  X  1| inches 
:=4|  effective  resistance  of  a  pair  of  India- 
rubber  buffers.  Then  12  inches  is  given 
as  the  stroke  of  the  laminated  spring  with 
2^  tons,  which  would  make  2?  tons  X  12 
inches  =  33  effective  resistance,  the  pro- 
portion being  A\  to  33,  or  1  to  7i. 

But  as  regards  the  India-rubber  buffers, 
the  length  of  stroke  is  exactly  3  inches, 
and  the  maximum  resistance  20  tons  for 
a  pair ;  and  as  this  large  amount  of  resis- 


tance is  mainly  accumulated  towards  the 
end  of  the  stroke  (as  will  be  seen  from  a 
statement  of  experiments  annexed),  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  take  the  half  of 
that  as  the  average  resisting  power ;  but 
it  is  presumed  that  it  will  be  keeping 
within  the  limits  to  take  only  one-quarter 
of  the  maximum  resistance,  say  6  tons, 
as  the  average  resisting  power  for  a  pair 
of  buffers,  thus:  5  tons  X  3  inches  =  15 
effective  resistance. 

With  regard  to  the  laminated  springs, 
2J  tons  is  given  as  the  resisting  power  of 
the  spring  for  the  pair  of  buffers  with 
12  inches  of  action;  but  this  2J  tons  is 
the  maximum  resistance  of  the  spring  de- 
flected to  a  straight  line,  and  being  a  steel 
spring,  and  its  resistance  not  increasing  in 
the  same  compound  ratio  as  the  India- 
rubber,  nearly  half  its  maximum  power 
should  be  allowed  as  the  average  resist- 
ance throughout  the  stroke;  say  \\  ton 
X  12  inches  =16^  effective  resistance; 
thus  it  appears  that  the  proportionate 
effective  resisting  force  between  a  pair  of 
the  India-rubber  3  inches  stroke  wagon 
buffers,  and  a  pair  of  12  inches  stroke  or- 
dinary laminated  spring  buffers,  is  as  15 
to  16|,  instead  of  being  as  1  to  1\. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  India- 
rubber  buffers  are  not  limited  to  3  inches 
stroke;  some  are  made  4|  inches,  and 
some  with  6  inches  stroke  "for  passenger 
carriages,  and  their  resisting  power  is  pro- 
portionately increased,  but  this  incurs  ad- 
ditional expense,  which  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  consideration  in  the  present  times, 
and  it  is  found  from  lengthened  practice 
that  the  3  inches  stroke  buffers  are  quite 
sufficient  for  all  classes  of  goods  wagons, 
and  even  for  cattle  trucks,  luggage  vans, 
«Sz,c.  The  size  of  the  India-rubber  rings 
in  these  3  inches  stroke  buffers  is  5  j  inches 
diameter  and  \\  inch  thick. 

With  respect  to  the  durability  of  the 
vulcanized  India-rubber,  a  reference  has 
been  made  to  elastic  bands  for  papers  that 
have  become  completely  rotten;  but  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  fact  that  a 
great  quantity  of  these  bands  have  been 
made  that  were  never  "  vulcanized  "  at  all, 
and  were  manufactured  under  an  inde- 
pendent patent  for  "  converting,"  but  they 
were  sold  by  the  same  parties,  and  tlie 
public  did  not  know  any  difference.  The 
India-rubber  rings  used  in  the  buffers  are 
all  vulcanized, and  the  writer  has  examined 
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many  of  them  that  have  been  at  work  for 
several  years,  and  he  has  not  yet  met  with 
a  single  instance  of  a  bad  one. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  external  cy- 
linder buffers,  that  the  piston  or  plunger 
is  guided  through  too  short  a  space, 
which  makes  it  more  Hable  to  break  the 
cylinder  in  the  event  of  an  oblique  blow ; 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  tliis  defect 
is  ob™ted  in  the  India-rubber  buffer, 
where  the  length  of  the  bearing  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder  to  the  end 
of  the  boss  on  the  base  plate,  the  spindle 
being  fitted  so  as  to  form  a  solid  body 
with  the  plunger.  The  India-rubber  buffer 
is  superior,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  to  the 
other  external  buffers,  in  elRcieney  and 
durability,  whilst  equally  compact  and 
economical,  as  the  resistance  begins  very 
gradually  at  the  first  part  of  the  stroke, 
and  increases  to  a  great  power  at  the 
latter  part,  without  coming  to  a  dead  stop 
at  a  moderate  pressure,  as  in  the  other 
buffers ;  the  pressure  being  spread  uni- 
formly over  the  whole  surface  of  the  base 
plate,  which  is  better  adapted  to  preserve 
the  wagon  frame  from  injury,  and  the 
elastic  material  is  not  liable  to  break  as 
steel,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  or 
otherwise. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual 
compression  of  one  of  these  India-rubber 
wagon  buffers  of  3-inch  stroke,  with  each 
increase  of  pressure  from  ^  ton  up  to  10 
tons,  tried  with  great  accuracy  in  a  ma- 
chine made  for  the  purpose  : 


Pressure 

Amount  of  Action 

in  Tons. 

in  Inches. 

i 

•125 

i 

•625 

i 

1-063 

1 

1344 

H 

1694 

li 

1-750 

IJ 

1-906 

2 

2031 

2i 

2-219 

r 

2-375 

4 

2563 

5 

2-750 

6 

2-813 

7 

2-875 

8 

2-938 

9 

2-969 

10 

3-000 

Scale,  I-16th. 


IMPROVEMENTS    IN    FORGING    IRON.      By 

Jas.  Nasmyth. 

Although  these  improvements   have 
already  been  noticed  in  various  journals 


in  this  country,  there  are,  probably,  many 
of  our  readers,  to  whom  they  will  ap- 
pear new,  and  they  are  certainly  too 
valuable  to  be  lost.  It  is  the  substance 
of  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  na- 
ture of  the  improvements  in  question, 
Mr.  Nasmyth  made  some  remarks  on  the 
value  and  importance  of  any  improve- 
ment which  tended  to  increase  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  production  of  sound  and 
perfectly  solid  forgings  of  wrought-iron, 
more  especially  those  massive  forgings 
required  for  such  purposes  as  paddle 
shafts,  marine  engines,  crank  and  plain 
axles  for  locomotive  engines,  anchors, 
and  such  like,  on  the  soundness  of 
which,  both  life  and  property  to  a  vast 
amount  may  depend. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  instanced  cases  in  which 
paddle  shafts  of  marine  engines  had 
given  way,  although  in  the  first  instance 
they  had  all  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
most  perfect  soundness,  but  which  on 
fracture  exhibited  the  existence  of  origi- 
nal defect,  in  being  little  less  internally 
than  a  mass  or  bundle  of  loose  bars  of 
iron,  which  had  never  been  in  a  sound 
welded  union,  but  had  only  been  held 
together  by  the  exterior,  where  alone 
the  welding  had  been  so  far  perfect. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  exhibited  a  diagram,  of 
which  fig.  1  is  a  copy,  in  order  to  illus- 
ti-ate  the  action  induced  on  the  centre 
portion  of  a  cylindrical  forging  when 
produced  under  the  action  of  a  flal>faced 
hammer  and  anvil. 

Fig.  1. 

It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  tl>e  action 
induced  on  the  centre 
portion  of  the  metal 
of  a  shaft,  or  such 
like  cylindrical  form, 
by  the  successive 
blows  of  a  flat-faced 
hammer  and  anvil,  as 
A  and  B  is  to  cause  the  work  to  spread 
out  or  extend  in  the  direction  e  d,  e  c 
(as  represented  by  the  double  pointed 
arrow  on  the  figure) ;  and  as  the  flat- 
tened-out  form  has  to  be  attempted  to 
be  corrected  by  turning  the  shaft  round 
and  round  on  the  anvil,  so  that  each  suc- 
cessive blow  may  be  made  to  correct  the 
spreading  out  caused  by  the  previous 
blow.      The   result  of  this   action  is  a 
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Fig,  2, 


fretting  or  mincing  of  the  centre  part  of 
the  metal  of  the  shaft,  resulting  in  a 
separation  of  a  metal  throughout  the  en- 
tire centre  portion  of  the 
shaft,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  indicated  in  fig. 
2,  frequently  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  permit  the 
passage  of  air  or  water 
from  end  to  end  of  shafts 
forged  in  this  manner. 

The  effect  of  this  kind  of  unsound- 
ness is,  that  it  is  certain,  sooner  or  later, 
to  work  out  towards  the  exterior,  and  in 
all  probability  result  in  "  a  break  down," 
more  or  less  disastrous  in  its  consequen- 
ces. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  then  proceeded  to  des- 
cribe his  improved  form  of  anvil-face,  by 
the  employment  of  which  all  such  defects 
as  detailed  above  are  avoided.  Such 
has  been  the  perfect  success  and  excel- 
lent results  which  have  attended  the  use 
of  his  improved  anvil  fiice,  that  its  adop- 
tion has  become  almost  universal ;  and 
the  production  of  absolutely  sound  solid 
wrouglit-iron  shafts,  of  whatsoever  mag- 
nitude, rendered  equally  easy  as  cer- 
tain. 

A  (fig.  3),  represents  the  form  of  Mr. 
Nasmyth's  improved  anxil-face,  wliich 
he  terms  a  V-anvil,  between  the  jaws  of 
which  the  work  to  be  hammered  is 
placed  as  indicated  by  a  cylindrical  shaft, 
seen  in  section  marked  c  c  c. 
Fig.  3. 


A  glance  at  the  above  figure  will,  no 
doubt,  render  its  action  evident,  namely, 
that  the  action  of  each  blow  of  the  ham- 
mer, on  the  work  c  c  c,  instead  of  caus- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  fig.  1,  a  diverging 
action  on  the  centre  portion  of  the  work, 
occasions,  on  the  contrary,  a  converg- 
ing action,  as  represented  by  the  three 
arrows;  and  instead  of  having  tlie 
centre    portion    of   the    metal    of   the 


shaft  rendered  less  compact  and  solid 
by  the  action  of  the  blows  of  the  ham- 
mer, we  have  quite  tlie  contrary  effect 
produced;  besides  which,  owing  to 
the  wedge-like  form  and  action  of  this 
V-anvil  face,  the  compressing  effect  of 
the  blows  are  most  importantly  en- 
hanced, and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  such  cylindrical-formed  work  as 
shafts  and  the  like  can  be  produced  un- 
der or  by  such  means  is  most  remarka- 
ble ;  so  much  so  as  to  enable  the  forgemen_ 
to  hammer  out  at  one  heat,  by  means  of 
this  V-anvil,  as  much  as  would  require 
three  heats  on  the  common  flat-faced  an- 
vil. Add  to  which  the  vast  convenience 
which  the  fork-like  form  of  the  V-anvil 
yields  in  keeping  the  work  at  all  times 
right  under  the  centre  of  the  hammer  as 
it  is  turned  round  and  round  to  receive 
the  successive  blows,  which  in  the  case 
of  work  of  the  largest  class  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  trouble ;  another  advantage 
consists  in  the  free  passage  or  exit  which 
is  at  all  times  preserved  for  the  escape 
of  the  scales  and  impurities  which  fall 
from  the  hot  iron  during  the  process  of 
hammering,  which  scales  fall  down  to- 
wards the  apex  of  the  V  at  D,  and  trickle 
away,  thus  removing  the  cause  of  blem- 
ish and  roughness  which  is  caused  by 
such  scales  collecting  on  the  face  of  the 
flat  anvil,  and  get  beat  into  the  surface 
of  the  forging. 

It  will  be  seen  on  inspecting  fig.  3, 
that  one  such'  V-anvil  face  as  there  rep- 
resented, will  accommodate  a  vast  range 
of  diameters  of  work — namely,  all  vari- 
ety of  diameters,  such  as  will  neither  ab- 
solutely rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  apex 
at  D,  or  on  the  corners  f  f, 

Mr.  Nasmyth  has  taken  every  means, 
by  the  most  free  communication,  to  pro- 
mulgate among  those  interested  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  V-anvil,  and  lias  been 
rewarded  by  seeing  its  use  become  al- 
most universal. 

Mr.  N.  stated  that  an  angle  of  80'^ 
was  found  by  him  to  be  most  generally 
suitable  for  the  inclination  of  the  sides 
of  the  V,  and  also  that  the  edges  should 
be  well  rounded  off,  and  the  surface  of 
the  V  sides  curved  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  work,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  twelve  inches,  so  as 
to  be  "  proud'"  in  the  centre,  and  so  fa- 
cilitate the  extension  (axis  ways)  of  the 
work.     The  vast  simplicity,  as  well  as 
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the  important  results,  which  are  yielded 
by  the  employment  of  this  V-anvil  face, 
has,  in  no  small  degree,  contributed  to 
its  almost  universal  adoption.  Its  em- 
ployment renders  the  production  of  per- 
fect sound  work  as  easy  as  certain. 

Mr.  Nasmytli  next  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe the  second  part  of  his  improve- 
ments in  forging  iron,  which  consist  as 
in  the  first  case  of  means  equally  cer- 
tain and  simple  in  producing  sound  boiler 
plates.  Mr.  Nasmyth  prefaced  his  de- 
scription of  his  improvements  on  this 
truly  important  subject  by  detailing  the 
nature  of  the  most  frequent  cause  of  un- 
soundness in  iron  forgings  generally, 
and  in  boiler  plates  in  particular,  namely, 
the  imperfect  expulsion  of  the  molten 
oxyd  of  iron,  or  "  scoria,"  or  "  cinder"  as  it 
is  termed,  which  in  every  case  of  weld- 
ing hot  iron,  covers  and  clings  to  the 
surfece  of  the  metal ;  and  if  left  inter- 
posing between  the  welded  surfaces,  is 
certain  to  occasion  a  defect  greater  or 
less  according  to  the  surface  of  junction 
it  occupies.  The  frequency  of  this  in- 
terposing scoria  as  ihe  true  cause  of  un- 
sound forged  work  was  forcibly  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  and  shown  to  be 
the  most  fertile  source  and  cause  of  the 
failure  of  wrought-iron  work,  resulting 
as  such  too  frequently  does,  in  the  most 
sad  and  disastrous  accidents,  such  as  the 
failure  ot  the  links  of  chains  and  anchors, 
and  in  the  costly  and  often  distressing 
results  arising  from  defective,  i.  e.  blis- 
tered boiler  plates. 

In  respeet  to  the  links  of  chains,  Mr. 
Nasmyth  mentioned  as  the  result  of  an 
extensive  series  of  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  chain  cables,  on  which,  as 
member  of  "  the  committee  on  metals," 
he  was  employed  by  the  Admiralty ;  out 
of  every  ten  cases  of  fracture,  eight  were 
occasioned  by  defective  welding,  as 
evinced  by  the  appearance  of  the  surfaces 
which  present  to  a  practical  eye  appear- 
ance^not  to  be  mistaken,  owing  to  the 
very  peculiar  aspect  of  the  surfiice  of  the 
apparently  welded  metal,  between  which 
surfaces  the  oxyd  or  scoria  had  not  been 
duly  expressed. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  further  described  the 
condition  absolutely  requisite  to  perfect 
welding,  namely,  not  merely  that  the 
surfaces  we  desire  to  weld  should  be 
really  "  welding  hot,"  but  also  that  when 
brought  into  contact,  no  particle  of  the 
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scoria,  which  inevitably  clings  to  the 
metal  while  welding  hot,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  interposing  between 
such  surfaces  as  we  desire  to  weld.  If 
such  material  is  left  interposing,  we  are 
certain  to  have  defect  and  unsoundness 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  as  the  result. 
In  order  the  more  clearly  to  detail  his 
improvements  on  this  important  subject, 
Mr.  Nasmyth  exhibited  a  colored  draw- 
ing representing  the  usual  form  and 
arrangement  of  "  a  pile"  of  "  slabs" 
sucli  as  are  employed  in  forming,  when 
welded  together,  a  mass  of  iron  from 
which  boiler  plates  or  bars  of  iron  are 
rolled.  Fig.  4  represents  such  a  pile  of 
"  slabs,"  which  having  been  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  produced  under  the  action 
of  a  forge-hammer  and  anxil,  or  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  slightly  convex  surfaces, 
causes  the  slabs  so  produced  to  have 
certain  hollow  parts,  or  slightly  concave 
portions  of  their  surfcices,  so  that  when 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  as  in  fig.  4, 
the  risk  of  having  hollow  spaces  between 
is  almost  certain.  The  iiollow  spaces  are 
represented  in  the  figure  by  the  dark  ir- 
regular lines  between  the  slabs. 

Referring  to  fig.  4,  a,  b,  c,  d,  represent 
a  pile  of  four  slabs  laid 
on  the  anvil  welding  hot; 
owing  to  the  concave  ir- 
regularities of  the  sur- 
faces, the  parts  most  cer- 
tain to  come  into  con- 
tact first,  are  generally 
the  exterior  edges  of 
the  slabs.  The  effect  of 
tiie  blows  of  the  hammer 
is  first  to  weld  the  parts 
in  natural  contact ;  and  by  continuance 
of  the  blows,  the  interposing  scoria  or 
"  cinder"  is  expressed,  in  a  degree  more 
or  less  perfectly,  according  to  the  energy 
of  the  blows  and  the  deepness  of  the 
convex  or  hollow  patches  betwixt  the 
slabs.  So  long  as  there  exists  an  exit  or 
passage  for  tliis  scoria,  all  is  well ;  but, 
as  generally  happens,  some  portion  of 
this  scoria  lurks  behind  after  all  chance 
of  escape  is  removed,  by  the  welding  of 
the  exterior  portion  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  slabs.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  we 
have  to  a  certainty  a  defect  greater  or  less 
in  amount,  according  to  the  quantity  or 
surface  over  which  the  inclosed  scoria  ex- 
tends: once  such  scoria  is  shut  up  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  slabs,  no  amount 
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of  after  hammering  will  ever  expel  it, 
but  on  the  contrary,  will  only  tend  to  its 
extension  over  a  larger  surtace  ;  and,  as 
before  said,  so  long  as  a  particle  of  this 
scoria  is  left  interposing,  so  have  we  a 
degree  of  unsoundness  in  proportion. 

Great  as  this  evil  is,  and  common  as  it 
is  as  a  fertile  cause  of  defective  iron 
work,  and  the  more  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  boiler  plates,  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing such  source  and  cause  of  defect  is  as 
simple  as  the  results  are  important;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  free  and  open 
communication  which  Mr.  Nasmytli  has 
made  of  his  views  on  the  subject,  will  be 
answered  in  the  most  acceptable  way  by 
the  general  adoption  of  his  improvement, 
or  certain  means  of  avoiding  the  occur- 
rence and  existence  of  all  such  causes  of 
defective  boiler  plates,  and  forged  work 
generally;  which  improvements  consist 
simply  in  so  forming  the  surfaces  xvlvich 
we  desire  to  weld  together,  that  a  free  exit 
may  he  preserved  to  the  last,  for  the  escape 
of  the  molten  oxyd  or  scoria,  until  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  parts  we  desire  to  iveld 
are  thoroughly  incorporated  by  the  welding 
property,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  hammer 
or  rolls,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  most  im- 
portant and  desirable  object,  Mr.  Nasmyth 
forms  the  surfaces  of  his  slabs  convex 
(see  figure  5) ;  by  which  most  simple 
Fig.  5. 


e.onimon-sensc- means,  a  perfect  free  exit 
to  tile  scoria  or  interposing  impurity 
is  maintained  to  the  last  moment,  the 
welding  commencing  at  the  centre  part 
of  contact  w,  and  extending  outwards 
towards  the  edges,  under  the  action  of 
the  successive  blows  of  the  hammer,  or 
squeeze  of  the  rolls;  but,  as  before  said, 
an  open  door  is  kept  for  the  escape  of  the 
scoria,  until  the  surfaces  unite  from  the 


centre  w  to  the  outer  edge  z,  z,  z,  z.  Here» 
then,  by  an  arrangement  or  formation  of 
the  surfaces  we  desire  to  weld,  we  have 
the  most  certain  and  simple  means  of 
procuring  a  perfectly  solid  sound  mass 
of  iron,  which,  when  beaten,  hammered, 
or  rolled  down  to.  whatsoever  thickness 
we  desire,  will  retain,  to  the  last,  all  the 
qualities  of  the  one  sound  solid  mass  we 
had  converted  it  into  by  this  most  simple 
improvement — namely,  giving  to  the  sur- 
faces we  desire  to  weld  a  convex  form 
and  relation  to  each  other. — Mr.  Nasmyth 
concluded  his  observations  on  these  im- 
portant subjects  by  an  earnest  appeal  to 
the  members  of  the  Mechanical  Section 
to  diffuse,  by  all  means  in  their  power, 
the  information  which,  on  this  as  on  all 
such  subjects,  he  shall  ever  feel  the  high- 
est pleasure  in  communicating  to  the 
practical  men  of  his  profession,  and  the 
world  in  general,  who  may  think  fit  to 
accept  these  results  of  an  active  life,  in 
which  he  finds  so  much  real  pleasure  in 
freely  sharing  witii  them. 
♦ — 

FORCE     OF     WAVES. 

Observations  on  the  force  of  the  Waves. 
Read  before  a  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation. By  Thomas  Stevenson,  F. 
R.S.E.,  Civil  Engineer. 
The  author,  after  some  introductory 
remarks,  described  the  action  of  the  Ma- 
rine Dynanometer,  the  self-registering  in- 
strument with  which  the  observations 
were  made,  and  one  of  the  instruments 
was  exhibited.  He  stated,  that  a  theoret- 
ical objection  might,  perhaps,  be  started 
to  referring  the  action  of  the  sea  to  a  sta^ 
tical  value,  hut  contended,  that  in  design- 
ing sea  works,  the  attempt  of  the  engi- 
neer is  to  oppose  the  dynamical  action  of 
the  sea  by  the  dead  weight  or  inertia  of  the 
masonry,  so  that  the  indications  of  the 
Marine  Dynamometer  furnish  exactly  the 
kind  of  information  which  the  engineer 
requires.  The  greatest  result  registered 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  at  Skerr'^ore, 
during  the  westerly  gale  of  the  29th  of 
March,  1845,  when  the  force  was  6083 
lbs.,  or  3  tons  per  square  foot.  The  great- 
est result  registered  in  the  German  Ocean 
was  3013  lbs.,  or  about  U  ton  per  square 
foot.  It  further  appeared,  from  taking  an 
average  result  for  five  of  the  summer 
months  during  the  years  1843  and  1844, 
that  the  force  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was 
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611  lbs.  per  square  foot,  while  the  corres- 
ponding average  for  six  of  the  icinter 
months  was  2086  lbs.,  or  three  times  as 
great  as  in  summer.  These  observations 
he  had  communicated  in  1845  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  were  printed 
in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  '  Transac- 
tions' of  that  body. 

The  author  then  .stated,  that  the  great- 
ness of  those  results  had  excited  surprise 
in  almost  all  to  whom  they  had  been 
communicated,  and  positive  doubts  were 
expressed  by  many  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  indications.  Three  classes  of  fticts, 
essentially  different  from  each  other,  may 
be  appealed  to,  as  proving  that,  if  the  in- 
dications of  ihe  Dynanometer  are  incor- 
rect, the  error  must  be  in  defect,  and  not 
in  excess.  The  first  fact  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  was,  the  elevation  of  spray 
caused  by  waves  meeting  with  an  ob- 
struction to  their  onward  motion.  Most 
persons  are  familiar  with  the  frontispiece 
representations  of  the  Eddystone  and  Bell 
Rock  Lighthouses  during  storms,  which 
are  attached  to  the  descriptive  accounts 
of  the  erection  of  those  works ;  and  al- 
though some  deduction  may  be  allowed 
for  tiie  fancy  of  the  artists,  still  there  can 
be  no  doubt  they  are,  in  the  main,  faith- 
ful representations  of  a  natural  phenome- 
non. On  the  20th  of  November,  1827,  in 
a  heavy  ground  swell  after  a  storm,  solid 
water  rose  at  the  Bell  Rock,  106  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  irrespective 
of  the  depth  of  the  trough  of  the  wave. 
Such  an  elevation  is  due  to  a  head  of 
water  of  the  same  height.  The  force, 
then,  Avhich  urges  the  lower  courses  of 
the  Bell  Rock  must  have  been  nearly  three 
to7is  per  square  foot,  while  the  highest  in- 
dication of  the  Marine  D}Tiamometer  at 
the  same  place,  since  the  observations 
were  commenced,  hardly  equalled  l\  ion. 
The  second  class  of  facts  to  which  the 
author  alluded,  was  the  fracture  of  mate- 
rials of  known  strength.  The  instance 
adduced  was  a  small  harbor  in  Argyll- 
shire, where,  in  order  to  preserve  "the 
tranquillity  of  the  tide  basin,  a  contrivance 
called  ^boomsj'  well  known  in  harbor  ar- 
chitecture, had  been  resorted  to.  The 
booms  are  logs  of  timber,  which  are  pla- 
ced across  the  entrance  to  a  harbor,  and 
fit  into  checks  or  grooves,  which  are  made 
in  the  masonry  on  either  .side.  The  booms 
therefore,  act  as  a  temporary  wall  or 
barrier  against  the  waves.     The  set  of 


booms  referred  to  have  been  in  use  for 
about  five  years,  and  in  that  time  the 
waves  have  broken  no  less  than  four  Me- 
mel  logs,  measuring  each  one  foot  square 
in  the  middle,  and  spanning  an  entrance 
of  20  feet.  From  the  known  strength 
of  the  material,  it  will  be  found,  that 
on  these  four  occasions  a  force  must 
have  been  exerted  equivalent  to  the  uni- 
form distribution  of  a  dead  weight  of  30 
tons,  or  at  the  rate  of  1^  ions  per  square 
foot,  while  the  highest  result  that  had  been 
recorded  at  the  same  place  during  the 
short  period  that  observations  were  made, 
was  about  1^  ton  per  square  foot. 

The  last  class  of  effects  to  which  the 
author  alluded,  was  the  movement  of 
heavy  blocks  of  stone.  The  information 
derived  from  such  observations  was  not 
so  certain  or  satisfiictory  as  from  the 
other  instances.  The  only  record  he 
could  adduce  was  the  movement  of  a 
block  of  stone  weighing  about  l^  ton,  to 
which  a  Marine  Dynamometer  had  been 
bolted.'  The  stone  was  turned  upside 
down,  and  the  DjTiamometer  indicated  a 
pressure  of  little  more  than  one  loyi. 

The  author  then  referred  to  the  over-, 
turning  of  the  Carr  Rock  Beacon  by  the 
sea  in  1817,  during  a  heavy  gale,  but  stated 
that,  as  we  do  not  know  the  manner  in 
which  waves  act  when  encountering  ob- 
stacles, it  was  impossible  to  calculate 
what  force  had  in  this  instance  been  ex- 
erted. The  part  of  the  column  which 
was  overturned  was  36  feet  in  height  and 
17  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  the  rock 
being  so  small  as  to  preclude  a  greater 
diameter.  The  author  then  concluded  by 
stating  the  following  desiderata,  which 
he  thought  important: — 

1st.  Continued  observations  so  as  to 
ascertain  constants  for  the  Atlantic  and 
German  Oceans  and  the  Irish  Sea. 

2nd.  Relative  forces  of  the  same  wave 
both  above  high-water  and  below  low- 
water  levels.     And 

3rd.  Relative  forces  of  the  same  wave 
against  vertical  and  sloping  surfaces. 
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For  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Engineers' 
Journal. 

WORK  OF  LIVING  AGENTS. 

Althougli  the  laboring  force  assigned, 
by  Waft,  to  a  horse,  33000  lbs.  per  min- 
ute, has  been  found  by  more  recent  ex- 
periments to  be  considerably  too  much  ; 
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it  is  still  retained  by  engineers  as  the 
unit  of  a  horse  power.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  observe,  that  the  laboring  force 
of  animals  varies  very  much  with  the 
manner  in  which  their  muscular  strength 
is  exerted ;  and  also,  with  the  rate  at 
which  they  labor. 

The  following  table  (chiefly  taken 
from  Morin's  Mtchanique  Pratique) 
shows  the  greatest  amount  of  effective 
work  which  a  laborer  will  perform  under 
the  different  modes  in  which  he  exerts  his 
muscular  power 

Units  of  work  done  by  a  man  per  minute, 
in  pounds,  raised  one  foot  high. 

Duration  of  labor  8  hours  per  day. 

Raising  his  own  body 4250 

Working  at  the  treadmill  .  .  .  .3900 
Drawing,  or  pushing  horizontally  .  3120 
Pushing  and  drawing  alternately  in 

a  vertical  direction 2380 

Turning  a  handle 2600 

Working  with  his  arms  and  legs  as 

in  rowing •.  4000 

Duration  of  labor  6  hours  per  day. 
Raising  material  with  a  pulley.     .  1560 
•Raising  material  with  the  hands     .  1470 
Raising  material  upon  the  back  and 

returning  empty 1126 

Duration  of  labor  of  10  hours  per  day. 
Raising  materials  with  a  wheel-bar- 
row on  ramps 720 

Throwing  earth  to  the  height  of  5 

feet 470 

Useful  work  of  a  man,  in  raising  water, 

by  different  engines — 

Duration  of  labor  8  hours  per  day. 

With  a  windlass  from  deep  wells  .  2560 

'*     An  upright  chain  pump     .     .  1730 

"     A  tread-mill 3176 

"     A  Chinese  wheel 2167 

"  An  Archimedian  screw  .  .  1505 
Raising  water  from  a  well,  with  a 

pail  and  rope 1054 

Examples. 
Ex.  1.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  earth, 
weighing  100  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  will  a 
man  throw  to  the  height  of  5  feet  in  a 
day  of  10  hours  long? 

Work  per  day  =  470  X  60  X  10.  (See 
table.) 

Work  in  raising  1  c.  ft.  —  100  X  5. 

^T         ft       470  X  60  X  10      ,^^ 

.-.  No.  c.  ft.  = =  564. 

100  X  5 
Ex.  2.  How  many  bricks  vdll  a  man 


raise  in  a  day  of  6  hours  long  to  the  mean 

height  of  20  ft.,  allowing  that  the  weight 

of  a  cubic  foot  of  brick  is  125  lbs.,  and 

that  17  bricks  form  a  cubic  foot? 

^,     „  .  ,         1126X60X6X17 

No.  Bricks  = =2756. 

125  X  20 

Ex.  3.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  water 

will  a  laborer  working  with  a  pail  and 

rope,  raise  from  a  well  whose  depth  is 

20  feet  ? 

1054  X  60  X  8 

No.  c.  ft.  = ' —  =  404-7. 

20  X  62-5 

Ex.  4.  Required  the  same,  as  in  the 

last  example,  when  the  laborer  works  at 

the  chain  pump  ? 

^^         „^         1730X60X8 

No.  c.  ft.  = =  6!     . 

20  X  62-5 

Ex.  5.  How  many  tons  of  material 
would  a  laborer  working  at  a  treadmill, 
raise  in  a  day  of  8  hours  from  a  depth  of 
80  feet? 

Work  done  per  day  =  3900  X  60  X  8. 

Work  in  raising  1  ton  =  2240  X  80. 

3900  X  60  X  8 

.'.  No.  tons  = =10-4. 

2240  X  80 

Ex.  6.  What  weight  will  the  laborer, 

in  the  last  example,  raise  per  day,  when 

working  with  a  pulley  ? 

1560  X  60  X  6 
No.  tons  =  — -— — -,— —    =3-1. 
2240  X  80 

Ex.  7.  What  would  be  the  cost  per 
ton,  in  example  8,  when  the  material  is 
raised  by  two  asses,  costing  3s.  per  day  ? 
A71S.  2|J. 

To  compare  the  traction  of  animals  with 
the  rate  at  which  they  travel. 
The  traction,  or  force  with  which  ani- 
mals pull,  decreases  with  the  increase  of 
speed.  The  following  table,  given  by 
Tredgold,  shows  the  relation  of  speed 
and  traction  of  a  horse. 
Rate  in  miles  per  hour.    Traction  in  lbs. 

2  166 

3  125 
3i  104 
4'  83 
4-J  62J 
5  41 1 

The  relation  exhibibited  in  this  table 
may  be  generally  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula, t  =  250 — 41 1  r,  where  t  is  the 
traction  in  lbs.,  and  r  the  rate  in  miles 
per  hour.  From  this  formula  it  appears, 
that  a  horse  will  do  the  greatest  amount 
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of  work  when  he  travels  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  per  hour. 

Work  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
frict  ion, 

\\'Tien  a  body  is  moved  slowly  along  a 
horizontal  plane,  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome  is  due  to  friction.  It  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  this  resistance, 
on  a  given  surface,  is  a  certain  propor- 
tional part  of  the  weight  of  the  body ; 
and  that  it  is  not  affected  by  any  change 
in  the  rate  of  the  body's  motion,  or  the 
extent  of  the  rubbing  surfaces. 

When  a.  cart  is  drawn  along  a  very 
good  McAdamized  road,  the  resistance  of 
friction  is  about  ^  of  the  whole  load,  or 
about  74  lbs.  per  ton ;  so  that  a  horse,  in 
order  to  draw  a  ton  along  such  a  road, 
must  pull  with  the  force  of  74  lbs.  Tliis 
is  called  the  traction  of  the  horse.  A  car- 
riage upon  a  railway  only  requires  a 
pressure  of  ^fg-  part  of  the  weight  to  give 
it  motion,  or  about  8  lbs.  per  ton.  The 
fractions  3^  and  -^^-g  are  called  the  co- 
efficients of  frictions.  As  the  rubbing 
surfaces  become  smoother,  these  coeffi- 
cients become  smaller. 


^i^ 


a 


Let  w  be  a  weight  drawn  upon  the 
horizontal  plane  h  r,  by  means  of  a 
weight  p  attached  to  a  cord  going  over 
the  wheel  c :  then  the  weight  p,  just  ne- 
cessary to  draw  w  along  the  plane,  ^\ill 
be  equal  to  the  resistance  of  friction.  If 
w  be  1  ton.  then,  in  the  case  of  the  rail- 
way, p  will  be  8  lbs.,  and  if  w  be  2  tons, 
p  viill  be  2  times  8  lbs.,  or  16  lbs.,  and  so 
on.  Now,  whatever  distance  p  descends, 
the  weigiit  w  will  be  drawn  along  the 
plane  the  same  distance  ;  hence  the  work 
done  upon  w  will  be  the  weight  of  p  in 
lbs.  multiplied  by  the  distance  in  feet 
through  which  it  descends, — or,  what  is 
the  same  thing. — the  resistance  of  fric- 
tion in  lbs.  multiplied  by  the  space  in  feet 
over  which  w  is  moved  upon  the  plane. 

The  work  applied  to  a  machine  is  con- 
sumed by  the  work  done,  or  the  useful 
work,  together  with  the  useless  work,  or 
the  work  destroyed  by  the  friction  of  the 
pirts  of  the  machine.     When  the  work 


applied  exceeds  the  work  consumed,  the 
redundant  work  goes  to  increase  the 
speed  of  the  parts  of  the  machuie,  which 
thus  acts  as  a  reservoir  of  work.  This 
motion  will  go  on  increasing  until  the 
work  of  the  resistance  and  the  useful 
work  are  together  equal  to  the  work  ap- 
plied, and  then  the  motion  of  the  machine 
%nll  become  uniform.  Thus,  in  a  railway 
carriage,  at  first  the  work  of  the  engine 
exceeds  the  work  of  the  resistances,  and 
therefore  the  speed  of  the  engine  goes  on 
increasing ;  but,  as  the  speed  increases, 
the  work  of  the  resistances  also  increases, 
so  that  at  length  the  engine  attiiins  ^ 
nearlr  uniform  motion,  which  is  called  the 
greatest  or  maximum  speed,  and  then  the 
work  destroyed  by  the  resistances  will  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  work  applied  by  the 
moving  power.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  following  calculations  are  made. 

Work  in  mating  a  carriage  upon  a  hori- 
zontal plane. 

Ex.  1.  ^^^lat  must  be  the  effective 
H.  P.  of  a  locomotive  engine,  which 
moves  at  the  steady  speed  of  30  miles  per 
hour,  upon  a  level  rail,  the  weight  of  the 
train  being  50  tons,  and  the  friction  8  lbs. 
per  ton,  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere 
being  neglected  ? 

Resistance  of  friction=8X50=400  lbs. 

Distance  moved  in  feet  per  minute  = 

^-^^  =  0640. 
60 
Work  of  friction  per  min.=400X  2640. 
Now,  as  the  speed  of  the  train  is  uni- 
form, the  work  of  the  resistances  %\"ill  be 
equal  to  the  effective  work  of  the  engine. 
TT  T.         .  400  X  2640 

.-.  H.  P.  enofine  = r;rTX": —  ^^  ^-• 

33000 

Ex.  2.  An  engine  of  40  H.  P.  moves 
with  the  maximum  speed  of  35  miles 
upon  a  level  rail ;  required  the  gross  load 
of  the  train  ? 

Work  engine  per  hour  =  40  X  33000 
X  60. 

Work  consumed  per  hour  in  moving  1 
ton  =  8  X  35  X  5280. 

40  X  33000  X  60 

.-.Number  tons  =    g  ^  35  X  5280 

=  53-5. 

Or  thus. 

Let  X  =  equal  the  gross  weight  of  the 
train  in  tons,  then,  work  consumed  per 
hour  in  moving  the  train  =  a:  X  8  X 
35  X  5280.     But  because  the    train  is 
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moving  uniformly,  the  work  that  is  being 

consumed  is  equal  to  the  work  that  is  being 

clone  hy  the  engine. 

.•.  a:  X  8  X  35  X  5280  =  40X33000 

X   60 

40  X  33000  X  60 

.".  X  = =  535. 

8  X  35  X  5280 

Ex.  3.  What  work  per  minute  will  a 
horse  perform  when  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  2  miles  per  hour? 

Here,  by  the  table,  Art.  6,  the  traction 

=  166  lbs. 

,_    ,  .  2  X  5280  X  166 

.-.  Work  per  mm.  = — 

60 

?=  29216. 

Ex.  4.  If  a  horse  exert  a  traction  of 
160  lbs.  when  moving  at  the  rate  of  2^ 
miles  per  hour,  what  gross  weight  will 
he  draw  upon  a  road  whose  coefficient  of 
friction  is  j'j,  and  what  work  will  he  per- 
form per  minute  ? 

Here  the  traction  is  ~  of  the  load. 

.-.  Load=12  times  160"lbs.=17-l  cwts. 

Distance  moved  in  feet  per  minute  = 
2i  X  5280 


;.  Number  of  loads  = 


2400000 
3840 


60 


220. 


.•.  Work  done  per  minute  =  160  X 
220  =  35200. 

Ex.  5.  If  a  horse  draw  a  gross  load 
of  H  tons  upon  a  road  whose  coefficient 
of  friction  is  -^g,  what  traction  will  he 
e.xert  ? 

Weight  moved  in  lbs.  =  li  X  2240 
=  3360  lbs. 

Now  the  resistance  of  friction,  or  the 
resistance  which  tiie  horse  has  to  over- 
come is  Vo  of  this  weight. 

.-.  Traction=TrV  of  3360  lbs.=  1681bs. 

Ex.  6.  In  how  many  days  of  8  hours 
long  will  a  horse  whose  traction  is  160 
lbs.,  transport  12000  cubic  feet  of  mate- 
rial, weighing  200  lbs.  each  cubic  foot,  to 
the  mean  distance  of  four  miles,  on  a  road 
whose  coefficient  of  friction  is  J^,  suppos- 
ing the  weight  of  the  cart  to  be  }  of  the 
gross  load,  and  that  the  horse  travels 
with  the  full  load  at  the  rate  of  2i  miles 
per  hour,  and  returns  with  the  empty 
cart  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  per  hour  ;  re- 
quired also  the  cost  of  the  transjjort,  al- 
lowing 10  shillings  per  day  for  tiie  driver 
and  horse? 

Gross  load  =  160  X  30  =  4800  lbs. 

Net  load  =  4800  X  |  =  3840  lbs. 

Weight  of  the  material  =  12000  X 
200  =  2400000  lbs. 


625. 

Time  in  going  and  returning  with  1 

4 
load  =  —  X  f  =  2-4  hours. 

23 

.-.  Time  in  removing  the  whole  mate- 
rial =  2-4  X625  =  1500  hours. 

.•.  Number  of  days'  work  = 

•^  8 

187-5. 

Cost  =  187-5  X  10s.  =  $234  37. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PILE-DRIVING  BY  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE. 
DR.  pott's  system. 

In  a  paper  on  Lighthouses  and  Beacons, 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Findlay,  published  in  the 
last  Part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  there  is  the  following  notice 
of  some  of  the  earlier  applications  of  this 
system : 

This  beautiful  adaptation  of  atmosphe- 
ric' pressure  has  been  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  several  beacons  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  first  ex- 
periment was  upon  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
on  July  16,  1845,  and  an  iron  tube  of  2 
feet  6  inches  diameter  was  driven  into  the 
sand  to  a  depth  of  22  feet,  in  two  or  three 
hours.  A  gentleman,  present  at  the  ex- 
periment, which  was  made  by  the  Trinity 
Bretiu-en,  said,  that  the  facility  with  which 
this  large  iron  tube  was  made  to  descend 
could  be  compared  to  nothing  better  than 
shutting  up  a  telescope.  The  method  of 
operation  is  this ;  tiie  tubes  are  in  conve- 
nient lengths,  with  spigot-and-faucet 
joints,  and  one  of  them  being  placed  per- 
pendicularly,  an  air-tight  cap  is  fixed  to 
the  upper  end.  This  cap  communicates 
with  a  powerful  air-pump,  by  means  of 
which  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  tube, 
drawing  up  the  sand  or  shingle  with  the 
water  which  ascends,  and  the  tube  im- 
mediately descends  from  the  efl'ects  of 
outward  atmospheric  pressure.  Tlie  con- 
tents of  the  tube  are  then  removed  by  the 
pump,  which  readily  draws  away  the  sand 
or  shingle  with  tin;  water  which  rises  dur- 
ing their  action,  and  the  exhaustion  pro- 
cess is  then  continued.  The  upper  end 
of  the  tube  having  become  level  with  the 
surface,  the  operation  is  stopped,  the  cap 
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removed,  a  fresh  tube  is  iiffixed  and  se- 
cured, and  the  same  course  pursued,  and 
thus  continued,  until,  with  the  greatest  fa- 
cility, this  great  length  of  tube  penetrated 
what  must  have  been  exceedingly  hard 
sand,  nearly  resembling  stone ;  as  was 
found  by  Mr.  Bush  in  his  erection  of  a 
caisson  on  these  sands,  as  hereafter  de- 
scribed. 

The  practicability  of  the  scheme  being 
proved,  several  beacons,  as  before  stated, 
were  erected — as  on  the  Buxey,  the  Shin- 
gles, the  Girdler,  the  Margate,  and  other 
sands  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
And  in  order  to  test  its  capabilities  on  a 
large  scale,  a  beacon  was  constructed  on 
the  South  Calliper  of  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
It  consisted  of  five  cast-iron  tubular  co- 
lumns, the  centre  one,  like  that  above  de- 
scribed, 2  feet  6  inches  diameter,  and 
penetrating  the  sand  to  the  depth  of  31 
feet  6  inches ;  four  smaller  tubes  sur- 
rounded it,  and  were  connected  diagonally 
and  laterally,  by  means  of  wrought  iron 
rods  and  clips,  secured  by  screws  and 
wedges.  The  centre  column  rose  37| 
feet  above  the  sand,  and  was  surmounted 
by  a  staff  and  cage,  which  was  18^  feet 
above  the  cap  of  the  centre  column. 
Such  was  the  structure  which,  on  August 
26,  1847,  was  announced  to  mariners,  and 
which  promised  "so  much  for  stability  and 
to  prove  beneficial  in  its  application  to  the 
general  purposes  of  navigation.  But  dur- 
ing a  severe  gale  on  October  23,  following, 
this  beacon  disappeared.  It  was  seen  per- 
fect a  few  hours  before  its  destruction, 
and  now  not  a  vestige  even  of  its  foun- 
dation is  discernible.  The  failure  in  this 
instance,  however,  was  no  conclusive 
proof  of  the  correctness  or  impracticabili- 
ty of  erecting  a  Lighthouse  on  such  a 
foundation.  When  the  great  force  of  tiie 
waves  is  recollected,  and  the  large  surface 
that  was  offered  to  tiieni,  compared  with 
that  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  pile  Lighthouse  at 
Morecambe  Bay,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  one  should  have  proved  more  perma- 
nent than  the  other.  The  exposed  site  of 
the  South  Calliper  Beacon  was  certainly 
well  adapted  to  test  its  stability,  before 
applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  a  Light- 
house ;  and  the  result  has  proved  tliat 
such  would  be  a  hazardous  experiment  in 
such  a  place. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cubitt  has  since  adopted 
this  plan  with  perfect  success  in  the  con- 
struction of  several  bridges  on  the  Great 


Northern  Railway ;  as  has  also  Mr.  Locke 
in  building  the  bridge  over  the  Thames  at 
Windsor,  for  the  Windsor  and  Staines 
Railway  ;  and  it  is  now  being  followed 
by  Mr.  William  Cubitt  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  bridge  over  the  IMedway  at 
Rochester,  and  by  Mr.  Hemans  in  the 
building  of  another  over  the  Sliannon. 
We  extract  the  following  particulars  re- 
specting these  structures,  and  Dr.  Pott's 
system  generally,  from  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Westminster  Bridge  (July  9,  1850). 

W.  Cubitt,  Esq.,  C.E.,  M.P.,  examined 
— What  dimensions  of  cylinders  are  you 
now  using  at  the  Rochester  Bridge  ? — 
The  cylinders  are  7  feet  in  diameter,  and 
in  tliis  case  I  should  probably  put  down 
cylinders  of  10  feet  in  diameter,  so  as  to 
make  the  diameter  of  one  cylinder  form 
the  width  of  one  pier,  so  that  a  row  of 
these  very  large  cylinders  sunk,  to  10,20, 
30,  or  40  feet,  would  make  a  most  dura- 
ble and  excellent  foundation,  and  require 
no  coffer-damming  at  all. 

Will  you  explain  the  mode  of  operation 
by  which  you  drive  down,  or  procure 
such  enormous  pressure  as  to  force  those 
large  caissons  or  piles  into  the  earth  ? — 
The  piles  would  be  in  this  case,  I  should 
say,  probably  10  feet  in  diameter,  con- 
sisting of  hard  thick  metal  hollow  cylin- 
ders, the  bottom  edges  being  quite  sharp, 
and  they  are  in  lengths  of  9  or  10  feet, 
turned  up  upon  the  lathe  so  as  to  go  to- 
gether perfectly  air  and  water-tigiit,  and 
bolted  together  one  upon  another  as  they 
go  down.  The  mode  of  driving  them 
is  to  have  a  tight  cap  of  the  same  diame- 
ter on  the  top  of  the  cylinder  similar  to 
the  top  of  a  steam-engine  cylinder,  and 
when  the  cylinder  is  fixed  to  drive  it 
through  the  water  and  through  the  guides 
to  the  bottom  perfectly  perpendicular. 
The  air  is  exhausted  from  the  inside  of 
the  cylinder  entirely,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  air  as  you  let  on  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  drives  it  down.  The  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  a  10-feet  cylinder 
would  be  equal  to  a  column  of  water  about 
25  feet  high,  which  is  a  great  many  tons. 

You  fill  in  those  cylinders  with  mason- 
ry, do  you  not  ? — Yes,  with  solid  brick- 
work. 

Can  you  conceive  any  more  secure 
mode  of  laying  a  foundation  than  this 
plan  presents  1 — I  do  not  know  a  better. 
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It  is  exceedingly  good,  as  we  have  the 
means  of  driving  them  down  ;  and  we  can 
do  it  by  two  metliods,  both  of  which  my 
son  has  used,  bf)th  at  Huntingdon  and  at 
Peterborough.  The  Huntingdon  Bridge 
is  built  upon  round  j)iles ;  circular  cylin- 
ders, one  row  forming  a  foundation  in  the 
river  fur  one  pier,  and  another  row  form- 
ing a  foundation  for  another  pier,  making 
two  piers,  and  the  bridge  is  at  work  as  a 
railway  bridge.  At  Peterborough  they 
are  now  completing  another  bridge  in  a 
more  difficult  situation,  and  not  so  good 
a  foundation  as  the  Huntingdon  one,  and 
my  son  proposed,  instead  of  putting  down 
circular  cylinders,  whicli  did  not  fill  up 
the  whole  space  of  tlie  pier,  to  make 
square  cylinders,  6  feet  square,  and  drive 
them  close  together,  so  that  they  have  a 
large  6-feet  cylinder  sent  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, filled  with  brickwork,  which  makes 
a  solid  brick  pier,  encased  in  cast  iron. 

Chdirman,  You  would  not  in  that  case 
use  the  word  cylinder? — No;  this  is  a 
hollow  prism  ;  we  have  no  term  for  the 
hollow  square. 

Sir  C  Barrell.  Would  the  square  cy- 
linders be  as  strong  as  the  circular  ones  ? 
— Quite.  They  are  quite  as  strong,  be- 
cause they  are  filled  with  brickwork  ;  they 
are  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  when  there  is  a  vacuum 
inside  tliem. 

How  do  you  fill  them? — By  going 
down  into  them  by  a  ladder. 

Mr.  Peto.  This  mode  of  construction 
would  admit  of  making  the  base  of  the 
piers  any  size  that  you  might  require, 
would  it  not? — Yes,  whateveryou  pleased. 

It  also  presents  this  advantage,  the 
piles  being  once  driven,  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  disturb  the  earth  by  with- 
drawing the  piles  with  a  dam  around 
them  ? — Nothing  of  the  kind.  At  Roches- 
ter I  should  state  that  I  am  making  piers — 
there  being  a  great  tide  there,  and  subject 
to  a  great  rise  and  fjill — with  two  rows 
to  each  pier,  two  rows  of  7-feet  piles,  and 
in  this  case  I  think  one  row  of  10-feet 
piles  would  be  ample,  or  two  rows  of  six 
feet. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
saving  you  suppose  you  effect  at  Roches- 
ter Bridge  by  tliis  mode  of  construction 
over  the  old  mode  of  coffer-damming? — 
I  have  a  contract  going  on  for  making 
two  piers  and  two  abutments,  for  as  small, 
indeed  1 1  hiuk  a  smaller,  amount  of  money 


than  it  would  cost  to  make  coffer-dams 
in  the  same  place. 

In  what  proportion  is  the  amount  less? 
—Perhaps  £2,000  or  £3,000  less;  the 
whole  contract  for  the  foundations  and 
filling  them  up  will  not  exceed  £25,000 
in  that  large  and  deep  river ;  coffer-dams 
for  the  same  work  would  have  cost  a  great 
deal  more  than  that. 

When  you  say  £3,000  or  £4,000  more, 
do  you  mean  for  each  ? — The  coffer-dams 
for  the  work  to  build  the  bridge  in  the 
usual  way  would  have  cost  several  thou- 
sands more  than  the  whole  work  costs 
according  to  this  plan. 

j\fr.  Peto.  Do  you  mean  that  the  cost 
of  the  abutments  and  piers,  completely 
and  perfectly  executed,  will  be  less  at 
Rochester  Bridge  by  £3,000  in  the  ag- 
gregate than  the  coffer-dams  would  have 
cost? — Yes;  and  I  think  a  larger  sum 
than  that  difference  in  a  tideway  like  that, 
where  the  old  bridge  formerly  stood. 
Driving  coffer-dams  is  a  very  difficult  bu- 
siness, without  reckoning  the  constant 
expense  of  pumping  them  out  for  months 
or  years  during  the  execution  of  the  work. 
And  what  I  would  strongly  press  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  is,  that 
the  two  bridges,  the  one  at  Huntingdon, 
over  the  Ouse,  which  is  finished  and  at 
work,  and  the  other  at  Peterborough,  and 
immediately  going  to  work,  over  the 
Nene,  are  both  built ;  and  the  last  one,  at 
Peterborough,  was  built  under  very  dif- 
ficult circumstances,  for  when  they  were 
driving  the  first,  after  having  bored  the 
ground,  they  found  it  pretty  well  under 
the  first  square  tube  for  the  foundations, 
and  they  worked  till  they  could  go  no 
further ;  it  was  not  deep  enough  by  se- 
veral feet ;  they  then  pumped  out  the 
water  and  excavated  the  earth  from  the 
inside,  and  they  went  down  and  examined, 
and  they  found  a  stone-floor  at  the  bottom 
of  hard  rock,  which  was  some  three  feet 
and  upwards  in  thickness.  Now  there 
the  making  of  a  coffer-dam  would  have 
been  very  difficult.  They  then  bored  a 
hole  through  the  stone  and  tried  how 
thick  it  was,  and  afterwards  quarried  out 
the  stone  in  the  inside;  and  they  made 
a  square  hole,  rather  more  than  six  feet 
square,  and  then  drove  the  square  6-feet 
pile  through  it  till  they  got  to  the  proper 
depth,  and  they  then  filled  it  full  of  brick- 
work ;  then  another  was  driven  along.side 
of  it,  and  another  close  alongside  that, 
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till  they  had  made  a  pier  of  40  feet  long 
and  6  feet  thick ;  and  there  was  not  a  cof- 
fer-dam used. 

How  long  do  you  anticipate  the  erec- 
tion of  Rochester  Bridge  wiW  take? — I 
suppose,  being  a  heavy  tideway,  from 
about  eighteen  montlis  to  two  years. 

Charles  Fox,  Esq.,  (of  the  firm  of  Fox, 
Henderson,  &  Co..)  examined. — Will 
you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  mode 
of  construction  ? — Perhaps  the  simplest 
mode  of  describing  it  is  to  say,  that  in- 
stead of  using  the  old-fashioned  wooden 
coffer-dam,  which  was  always  a  tempo- 
rary work,  we  make  use  of  cylinders  of 
kon,  which  are  in  themselves  coffer-dams, 
and  which  remain  permanently  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  structure.  We  adopt  various 
modes  of  getting  them  down,  but  the 
more  general  one  is  this :  we  have  a  large 
receiver  of  wrought  iron,  very  much  like 
a  cyUndrical  high-pressure  boiler,  and 
from  that  receiver  we  exhaust  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  when  we  get  the  cylinder  put 
into  its  place,  just  carefully  lowered  down 
on  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  surrounded  by 
temporary  frames  of  timber,  so  as  to  be 
sure  that  it  shall  be  kept  in  a  vertical 
postion,  we  put  a  cap  on  the  top,  ha\ing 
an  elastic  pipe  from  the  top  cap  to  the 
exhausted  receiver,  and  we,  at  the  proper 
time,  open  tlie  communication  between 
the  two.  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  surf:ice  of  the  water  in  the 
river  produces  such  a  rush  to  fill  up  the 
tube,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  any  vacuous 
space,  that  it  carries  on  a  constant  state 
of  "excavation  under  the  bottom  edge  of 
the  cylinder,  from  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  top.  Tlie  atmosphere 
takes  care  to  push  down  the  pile,  aided 
by  its  own  weight,  so  as  to  take  up  any 
little  space  that  may  have  been  exca- 
vated. Wiien  this  mode  was  first  spoken 
of  it  was  treated  with  a  great  deal  of  ri- 
dicule, and  people  n.iturally  said,  "Whv, 
if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will 
push  tlie  pile  down,  when  the  pile  is 
down  it  will  not  carry  more  than  a 
weight  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere :"  and  a  very  practical  man 
raised  that  objection  ;  not  a  very  scienti- 
fic man,  but  a  man  of  very  geat  experi- 
ence; and  I  said  to  him,  "Now  you  are 
quite  wrong,  for  the  principle  is,  that  it 
acts  as  a  sort  of  excavating  process :  it 
is  quite  true  that  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  top  is  useful,  as  it  gets 


over  any  little  friction  on  the  sides  of  the 
tube,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  follow  into  the 
excavated  space,  and  without  that  princi- 
ple we  could  not  push  the  cylinder  down 
at  all."  To  prove  this,  we  took  a  6-feet 
cylinder,  and  calculated  wiiat  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmospliere  upon  that  cylin- 
der would  be,  and  taking  the  whole  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  it  amounted  to 
about  30  tons.  I  had  30  tons  of  iron 
rails  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  only  result  was,  that  it  pushed 
it  down  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
into  the  gravel,  and  brought  it  to  a  bear- 
ing ;  but  it  did  no  more. 

Chairman, — Was  that  upon  a  cylinder 
of  6  feet  in  diameter  ? — Yes ;  we  then 
took  off  the  30  tons  of  iron  rails  and  put 
on  the  cap  and  opened  tlie  communica- 
tion with  the  exhausted  receiver,  and  the 
cylinder  immediately  descended  into  the 
solid  gravel  6  feet  6  inches  by  one  im- 
pulse. 

Having  descended  only  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  before  ? — Only  tliree-quarters 
of  an  inch ;  it  just  pressed  it  a  little  into 
the  ground  with  the  dead  pressure  of  30 
tons.  We  then  removed  the  cap,  and 
put  on  the  top  of  the  pile  100  tons  of 
rails;  but  we  could  get  no  depression, 
except  some  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
which  was  done  by  the  little  compres- 
sion that  you  would  have  from  the 
weight  of  the  edge  of  the  cylinder  on 
the  gravel.  That  is  the  general  mode  of 
sinking  these  cast-iron  cylinders.  But 
as  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  Committee, 
in  the  event  of  our  meeting  with,  say, 
the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  or  a  very  large 
stone,  we  could  not  proceed  any  further, 
and  we  have  had  to  dense  many  means 
of  getting  over  any  difficulty  of  that 
kind.  In  the  case  of  the  bridge  at  the 
Nene,  we  have  had  to  go  through  not 
only  a  layer  or  two  of  gravel,  but  through 
2  feet  6  inches  of  solid  rock,  and  th.at 
rock  not  lying  in  a  horizontal  position, 
has  oftered  difiiculties  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  be  very  expensive 
to  overcome.  To  enable  us  to  get 
through  any  unforeseen  matter,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  get  into  the  cylinder  and  ex- 
cavate any  material  that  may  be  within 
it,  and  cut  through  the  obstruction  :  and 
to  do  that  we  have  devised  a  means  by 
which  we  convert  the  cyhnder  virtually 
into  a  diving-bell ;  that  is  to  say,  we  fix 
a  cap  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
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air-pumps  are  constructed  so  that  they 
are,  when  required,  compressing  pumps, 
and  we  can  pump  just  enough  air  into 
the  cylinder  to  make  it  counterbalance 
the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water 
without,  by  which  moans  we  keep  the 
work  perfectly  dry,  and  the  men  can  get 
at  it  just  as  well  as  if  tliey  were  workmg 
in  this  room. 

What  is  the  greatest  depth  to  which 
you  have  driven  a  single  cylinder?— I 
think  the  greatest  depth  to  which  we  have 
driven  a  single  cylinder  is  about  19  feet ; 
but  one  has  been  driven  in  the  Goodwin 
Sands  65  feet,  by  the  same  process. 

The  Committee  understand  that  the 
cylmders  are  not  single,  but  are  piled  one 
upon  each  other  to  the  required  depth  1 
—Exactly  so ;  they  are  generally  used  in 
9-feet  lengths;  the  piles  for  the  bridge  at 
Rochester  are  of  two  diameters,  they  are 
6  feet  and  7  feet,  and  they  are  cast  m 
lengths  of  9  feet,  with  flanges  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  which  are  accurately  turned 
and  fitted  together,  so  that  they  drop  on 
to  one  another ;  tliere  is  a  projection. 

The  external  water  will  be  found  to  be 
effectually  excluded  by  such  a  mode  of 
junction?— Perfectly;  we  never  have  a 
drop  through  them  ;  they  require  nothing 
more  than  a  single  coat  of  paint,  and 
when  we  use  one  of  the  castings  we 
clean  the  flange  carefully  and  give  it  one 
coat  of  good  red  lead  paint,  and  put  an- 
other down  upon  it,  which  is  prepared  in 
the  same  way ;  they  never  leak  a  drop. 

Do  you  recommend  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple the  adoption  of  a  cylinder  or  of  a 
square  form  ?— Generally  a  cylinder,  for 
several  reasons. 

Will  you  state  the  reasons  ? — In  the 
first  place,  because  it  is  the  cheapest  form 
to  construct  in  the  preparation  of  the 
casting  itself;  and  in  the  second  place, 
because  it  is  better  capable  of  bearing 
pressure,  and  therefore  can  be  cast  with 
a  much  less  quantity  of  material  in  it ; 
the  object  in  a  foundation  being  to  get 
the  largest  bearing  surface  at  the  least 
possible  cost;  in  the  third  place,  because 
we  have  found  in  practice  that  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  sink  square  caissons  close  toge- 
ther, because,  liaving  a  very  small  space 
between  them,  one  having  been  sunk,  it 
is  very  apt  to  make  it  dithcult  to  sink  an 
adjoining  one;  we  have  no  ground  be- 
tween them  to  work  upon. 

The  Committee  understand  likewise 


that  there  is  round  each  cylinder  a  girdle 
of  timber,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  tlie  cylinder  in  its  perpendicular 
position? — Yes;  I  have  made  use  of 
piles  upon  which  temporary  frames  are 
fixed,  and  put  two  rows  of  what  we  call 
wallings,  forming  a  square  space,  in 
which  the  cylindrical  pile  is  placed  and 
driven  by  means  of  the  pressure  on  the 
cap  of  the  cylinder. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
the  surface,  or  the  bed  of  the  river,  is  in 
the  first  instance  level,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  cylinder  ? — Not  at  all ;  we  deal 
with  it  as  we  find  it. 

You  use  no  mechanical  means,  except 
in  the  experiment  to  which  you  have  ad- 
verted, of  30  tons  and  100  tons  of  actual 
weight;  you  have  recourse  rather  to  phy- 
sical means  of  exhausting  the  air  and  ad- 
mitting the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ? 
— ^^Yes,  because  it  is  so  much  cheaper.  It 
is  a  serious  job  to  put  30  tons  on  to  I, 
pile,  whereas  a  simple  cast-iron  caa  as  p 
have  before  described,  put  on  the  top  is 
so  exceedingly  easy. 


FARTHER   APPLICATIONS    OF   CENTRIFUGAL 

ACTION  TO  MANUFACTURING  PURPOSES. 

(Translated  from  the  Moniteur  Indnstriel,  for  the 
Mecluinics'  Magazine.) 

It  is  well  known  that  a  centrifugal  ma- 
chine has  been  hitherto  employed  with 
much  advantage  for  the  drying  of  textile 
fabrics  and  for  clarifying  sugar ;  but  these 
are  not  the  only  purposes  to  which  it  is 
adapted ;  for  every  day  new  applications 
of  this  apparatus  suggest  themselves,  and 
important  problems  are  solved  by  its 
means. 

We  now  learn  that  one  of  the  most 
important  operations  of  brewing  may  be 
wonderfully  simplified  by  the  use  of  a 
centrifugal  apparatus.  It  has  hitherto 
been  considered  exceedingly  difficult  to 
reduce  the  temperature  of  beer  to  the 
degree  of  coolness  requisite  ;  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  use  of  refrigerators  for 
this  purpose,  and,  notwithstanding  till 
precautions,  mistakes  not  unfrcquently 
happen.  It  occurred  to  some  English 
brewers  that  this  difficult  cooling  process 
miglit  be  eff"ected  by  means  of  a  centrif- 
ugal machine.  This  idea  has  been  put 
in  practice  with. complete  success.  The 
beer  was  reduced  to  the  desired  tempera- 
ture by  merely  passing  it  through  the 
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machine ;  and  this  was  effected  not  only 
with  great  rapidity,  but  also  with  con- 
siderable economy. 

Some  time  back,  a  M.  Gauthier  de  la 
Touche,  of  Paris,  endeavored  to  produce 
ice  by  means  of  a  hydi-ofugal  apparatus. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  reducing  water  to 
the  freezing  point,  but  he  cooled  it  to  a 
degree  far  below  that  required  in  brew- 
ing beer. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  explain  these 
results,  for  every  one  is  acquainted  with 
the  effects  of  a  very  rapid  ventilation,  and 
the  centrifugal  machines  are  made  to  ro- 
tate at  the  rate  of  3000  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  even  quicker. 

We  are  further  informed  that  in  certain 
manufactories  in  Alsace,  a  hydrofugal  ma- 
chine is  used  for  making  starch.  When 
flour  is  stirred  about  in  water,  the  dif- 
ferent substances  range  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  gravities  (unless 
prevented  by  some  peculiar  circumstance). 
Now  this  is  precisely  the  result  obtained 
by  the  centrifugal  machine ;  starch,  being 
the  heaviest  substance,  separates  itself 
from  the  others,  and  is  the  first  preci- 
pitated. 

The  centrifugal  machine  may  also  be 
advantageously  applied  for  classifying 
grain,  seed,  or  ores,  according  to  their  re- 
spective densities,  or  any  other  substan- 
ces of  different  densities,  whether  liquid 
or  solid,  provided  that  they  are  not  of  a 
cohesive  nature,  or  that  whatever  cohe- 
siveness  they  possess  may  be  easily  re- 
moved. 

In  fact,  the  centrifugal  apparatus  may 
be  applied  to  so  many  different  manufac- 
tures, that  it  may  justly  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  and  fruitful 
inventions  of  modern  times. 


ON  THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  FLAX  FOR  COT- 
TON IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CLOTH. 
BY  G.  R.  PORTER,  ESQ. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  some  important  discovery  in 
relation  to  the  manufacture  of  flax  ;  ru- 
mors and  hints  are  constantly  reaching  us 
which  point  to  this,  and  the  subject  is  one 
just  now  occupying  the  manufacturing 
mind  abroad  to  some  extent,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  our  mechanics  to  have  an  eye 
to  the  matter.     The  secret  appears  to  be 


a  method  of  applying  the  present  cotton 
machinery,  with  slight  modifications,  to 
tlie  manufacture  of  flax.  The  following 
article  on  this  subject  is  from  the  London 
Mechanics'  Magazine : 

The  fear  of  being  dependent  upon  for- 
eign countries  for  the  supply  of  any  arti- 
cle of  first  necessity  has  often  influenced 
the  mind  of  the  public,  although  the  cases 
can  be  but  very  few  in  which  that  fear 
can  have  any  just  foundation.  It  must 
be  evident,  upon  the  slightest  reflection, 
that  if  the  industry  and  capital  of  any 
country  have  been  applied  to  the  produc- 
tion of  any  article,  the  market  for  which 
is  habitually  found  in  some  other  coun- 
try, it  must  be  at  least  as  disastrous  for 
tlie  producing  country  to  be  deprived  of 
its  market  as  it  could  possibly  be  for  the 
consuming  country  to  have  its  supplies 
cut  off".  In  point  of  fact,  both  countries 
would  necessarily  be  placed  by  the  in- 
terruption in  the  same  condition  of  dis- 
tress, since,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  deal 
together,  both  must  be  producing  and 
both  consuming  countries.  There  are 
circumstances,  however,  under  which  it 
miglit  be  unwise  for  a  country  to  be  wil- 
lingly dependent  upon  another  for  the 
means  of  setting  its  industry  in  motion, 
viz.,  when  the  causes  of  the  interruption 
that  will  operate  injuriously  are  beyond 
the  control  of  the  country  of  supply ; 
and  such  a  case  actually  exists  in  respect 
of  the,  to  us,  all-important  article — cot- 
ton. Our  supply  of  cotton  has  hitherto 
been  drawn  in  very  fluctuating  propor- 
tions from  British  India,  Brazil,  Egypt, 
our  West  India  colonies,  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  From  this  last-named 
country  the  quantities  were  for  a  long 
series  of  years  in  a  continual  condition  of 
increase.  From  Brazil  our  importations 
have  sensibly  lessened  without  any  rea^ 
sonable  prospect  of  future  increase. 
From  Egypt  the  quantities  fluctuate  vio- 
lently, and  depend  greatly  upon  causes 
not  falling  within  ordinary  commercial 
considerations.  In  the  British  West  In- 
dies the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  for 
some  time  ceased  to  form  a  regular 
branch  of  industry,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  having  thus  ceased  to  be 
profitable  when  prices  in  Europe  were 
uniformly  at  a  higher  level  tlian  they 
have  been  for  now  a  long  series  of  years, 
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the  cultivation  of  cotton  to  any  important 
extent  will  be  resumed  in  these  colonies. 
From  British  India  the  quantities  received 
depend  upon  a  different  set  of  circum- 
stances, but  of  such  a  nature  as  to  forbid 
any  very  sanguine  hope  of  great  and  per- 
manent increase  in  the  shipments.  To 
those  who  reflect  seriously  upon  these 
facts,  it  must  appear  a  matter  of  grave 
importance  how  any  continued  failure  of 
cotton  crops  is  to  be  met ;  and  not  only 
80,  but  also,  how  a  substitute  is  to  be 
found  for  the  hitherto  constantly  increas- 
ing amount  of  those  crops ;  for  it  will 
not  be  enougli  to  provide  the  same 
amount  of  employment  as  before  for  our 
continually  growing  numbers  in  a  branch 
of  industry  which,  by  its  ordinary  opera- 
tions, necessarily  brings  forward  -^ose 
increased  numbers.  The  uneasmess 
which  it  is  natural  to  feel  under  the  cir- 
cumstances here  described,  has  led  to  the 
inquiry,  as  diligently  and  as  carefully  as 
opportunity  has  allowed,  whether  some 
substitute  or  auxiliary  may  not  be  called 
into  action  which  shall  meet  the  evil  that 
threatens  us;  and  this,  it  is  suggested,^ 
may  be  found  in  a  kindred  branch  of 
manufacture — that  of  flax. 

A  very  few  years  ago,  when  first  anx- 
iety began  to  arise  concerning  the  pros- 
pects of  our  cotton  manufacture,  the  re- 
source which  has  just  been  named  did 
not  present  itself.  At  that  time,  our  lin- 
en manufacture  had  not  made  the  pro- 
gress by  which  it  is  at  present  marked — 
a  progress  proportionally  equal  to  any 
that  has  been  made  at  any  time  in  the 
cotton  manufacture.  Hitherto  we  have, 
in  this  kingdom,  been  greatly  dependent 
upon  our  foreign  importations  for  sup- 
plies of  flax ;  and  while  the  law  imposed 
restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  grain 
for  human  food,  there  existed  a  kind  of 
moral  impediment  in  the  way  of  increas- 
ing our  home  growth  of  articles  for  any 
purpose  not  of  equal  primary  necessity. 
Tliat  impediment  is  now  removed ;  and 
there  can  be  no  reason  given  why  our 
fields  should  not  be  henceforth  used  for 
the  production  of  any  article  that  promi- 
ses an  adequate  profit  to  the  farmer.  It 
is  especially  desirable  so  to  apply  the 
productive  power  of  the  soil  for  the  sup- 
ply of  articles  as  indispensable  to  the 
support  of  millions  of  people  as  corn 
itself.  An  additional  inducement  to  the 
growth  of  flax  beyond  that  oflTered  by 


other  articles,  may  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  to  bring  it  to  the  same  condition  as 
that  in  which  it  is  usually  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  calls  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  considerable  amount  of  human 
labor.  There  is  no  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  which  the  flax  plant  cannot 
successfully  be  cultivated;  and  there  is 
hardly  any  country  where  it  might  not 
be  brought  to  supply  our  deficiencies, 
should  such  arise.  It  should  not  in  any 
degree  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  present  race  of  cotton  manufacturers 
if  flax  were  to  be  substituted  in  part  for 
the  material  now  employed  by  them. 
Some  changes  are  doubtless  necessary  in 
order  to  adapt  tiieir  present  machinery 
for  the  spinning  of  flax,  but  not  to  any 
important  extent;  and  the  expense  to 
which  the  proprietors  might  thus  be  sub- 
jected would  be  well  compensated  during 
the  first  year  of  short  supply  of  cotton 
that  might  arise,  by  the  security  that  they 
would  feel  in  the  future  regularity  of 
their  operations ;  assured  as  they  then 
would  be  against  the  irregularity  of  sea- 
sons, or  those  disturbances  which  have 
arisen,  and  which  always  may  arise,  to 
disarrange  their  operations,  and  to  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  employment  of  their 
hands.  It  would  not  appear  difficult  so 
to  order  the  arrangements  of  a  spinning- 
wheel  or  a  weaving  shed  that  both  flax 
and  cotton  might  be  included  within  its 
operations,  and  that  the  preponderance  in 
those  operations  might  be  given  from 
time  to  time  either  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other,  according  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
markets  of  supply  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  markets  of  con- 
sumption on  the  other. — Aihenceum  Re- 
port of  Proceedings  of  British  Associa- 
tion. 


NEW  METHOD    OF    OBTAINING   ELABORATE 
METALLIC  CASTINGS. 

The  most  intricate  and  curious  castings 
we  are  acquainted  with  are  those  ob- 
tained in  moulds  from  nature's  own 
works,  by  imbedding  a  leaf,  plant,  &c. 
in  a  semi-fluid  medium,  which  when  har- 
dened can  be  dried  and  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature to  burn  the  inclosed  object  to 
ashes.  But  if  it  were  desired  to  produce, 
as  a  casting,  a  wreath,  bouquet,  group  of 
animals,  birds,  flowers,  fruits,  &c.,  the 
artist  would  be  obliged  either  to  aban- 
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don  the  task,  or  to  proceed  by  a  very 
tedious  process  to  obtain  as  many  sepa- 
rate moulds  as  there  were  involved  parts 
in  the  object  to  be  cast.  He  would  never 
attempt  one  model,  one  mould,  and  one 
casting. 

Now,  when  engaged  on  the  Durert\-pe, 
although  I  was  then  employing  only  tiat 
surfaces,  a  very  slight  occurrence  in  the 
course  of  experiments  which  I  was  then 
engaged  with  led  me  to  discover  a  sim- 
ple, economical  method  for  obtaining 
works  of  art  in  metals,  however  elaborate 
or  delicate,  provided  they  had  the  two  in- 
dispensable requisites  for  obtaining  cast- 
ings at  all, — continuity  of  parts,  and 
sufficient  thickness  for  metal  to  run.  In 
the  Durertype  I  employed  a  layer  of  wax 
on  sheet  glass;  the  wax  was  engraved, 
and  a  plaster-of-paris  cast  was  made  of 
the  engraved  wax.  On  slightly  warming 
the  glass,  the  plaster  and  wax  left  its  sur- 
face together,  presenting  a  perfectly  uni- 
form appearance ;  and,  for  a  moment,  I 
was  perplexed  how  to  remove  the  wax. 
A  good  fire  being  in  the  room,  I  placed 
the  plaster  before  it ;  and  the  wax  sank 
into  the  plaster,  like  snow  into  the  earth 
before  the  sun, — lea\-ing  the  now  en- 
graved plaster  quite  sharp,  pure,  and  un- 
sullied, having  no  waxed  or  oily  appear- 
ance whatever,  even  where  the  wax  was 
fully  one-sLxteenth  of  an  inch  thick. 

Following  out  the  idea  which  this  cir- 
cumstance suggested,  I  saw  at  once  that 
it  was  only  requisite  to  model  any  figure 
in  sheet  wax,  and  surround  it  with  plaster- 
of-paris,  or  other  sufficiently  plastic  and 
hardening  mould,  to  produce  all  that 
would  be  requisite  for  casting,  in  almost 
any  metal,  any  subject  whatever:  direct 
from  the  hand  of  the  artist.  The  plan 
which  I  proceed  on  is  this, — Sheets  of 
wax  are  cut  and  formed  into  any  required 
shape,  as  usual  in  making  wax  flowers, 
&c., — or,  in  some  cases,  wax,  or  a  sub- 
stitute consisting  of  stearine  and  resin, 
may  be  moulded  or  shaped  to  any  parti- 
cular form :  and  when  the  whole  is  ar- 
ranged and  put  together,  set  up  on  a 
board  covered  wth  wax,  I  next  take 
waxed  threads  to  form  air-vents,  by  at^ 
taching  one  end  of  a  thread  to  the  wax 
foundation,  and  the  other  to  the  loftiest 
point  in  the  object,  most  suitable  for  this 
purpose, — proceeding  to  do  the  same 
with  other  points  requiring  the  same  at- 
tention,— bearing  in  mind  that  the  plas- 


ter mould  vnll  have  to  be  turned  up- 
side down,  and  that  when  dry  and  warm 
from  a  suitable  drying  oven,  the  lower 
ends  of  all  these  threads  will  be  upper- 
most, and  can  be  withdra\\'n,  ha\ina 
shrunk  from  the  loss  of  wax :  which 
substance  \\ill  also  have  been  absorbed 
by  every  part  of  the  mould, — or,  where 
thick  and  in  quantity,  may  in  part  be  run 
out 

As  this  means  of  casting  will  be  of 
utility  only  in  the  hands  of  practical  work- 
men in  metals,  I  do  not  go  into  the  mat- 
ter here  more  minutely.  One  mode,  but 
a  troublesome  one,  of  obtiiining  such  a 
class  of  moulds,  already  known, — by 
burning  out  the  object,  as  at  first  stated 
— presents  some  difficulties,  affords  little 
choic^,  and  is  of  very  limited  application; 
whereas  I  should  hope  that  the  improve- 
ment here  suggested  will  be  found  gene- 
rally useful  in  producing  a  variet}'  of 
highly  ornamental  work  of  a  character 
hitherto  unknown.  By  using  stearine  and 
resin,  with  perhaps  a  little  Burgundy 
pitch,  a  cheap  substitute  for  wax  is  ob- 
tained. In  forming  wreaths,  &c.,  411  no 
coloring  is  required,  the  artist  has  only 
to  attend  to  form,  dimensions,  and  ge- 
neral arrangement;  unlike  the  artificial 
florist  in  wax-work,  who  must  study 
ever)'  shade  of  color.  This  process,  too, 
has  many  advantages  over  electrotyping ; 
and  may  extend  that  art  to  coat  with  the 
precious  metals  castings  in  copper,  &c. 
obtained  by  the  present  suggested  im- 
provement.— Indeed,  I  trust  these  hints 
\\i\\  not  be  too  late  to  enable  all  who 
are  interested  in  ornamental  casting  to 
add  some  improvement,  by  this  method, 
to  such  works  as  they  may  be  intending 
for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  present 
year.  Henky  Dikcks. 


CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  ARTS  AND   MANU- 
FACTURES. 
From  the  Chemical  Gazette. 
On  the  Preparation  of  Green  and  Gray 
Colors  from    Oxide   of   Chrome,  for 
Calico  Printing.     By  Dr.  W.  H.  de 

KURRER. 

Greens,  prepared  from  oxide  of  chrome, 
for  cj'linder  printing,  were  first  intro- 
duced into  Bohemia  in  1840,  and  soon 
became  universally  employed  in  printing 
establishments;  and  immediately  upon 
their  adoption  came  also  into  use  the  nu- 
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merous  tints  of  pearly-gray,  likewise  ob- 
tainable from  oxide  of  chrome.  Colors 
prepared  from  oxide  of  chrome  possess 
the  valuable  property  of  resisting  the 
action  both  of  light  and  air,  acids  and  al- 
kalies, and  may  consequently  be  classed 
amongst  the  fast  colors.  In  preparing 
these  colors  for  printing  cotton  fabrics, 
the  substances  employed  are  principally 
chloride  and  nitrate  of  protoxide  of 
chrome,  and  chrome-sulphate  of  potash 
or  chrome-alum.  The  chloride  of  chro- 
mium, called  also  sea-green  in  the  Bohe- 
mian manufactories,  is  employed  in  the 
following  manner  in  calico-printing  es- 
tablishments, for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing the  green  oxide  of  chrome.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  process,  the  green 
hydrate  of  oxide  of  chrome  is  prepared 
by  first  dissolving  4  kilogrms.  (about 
2  lbs.  English)  of  bichromate  of  potash 
in  22  litres  (about  a  quart  English)  of 
boiling  water.  Then,  into  a  boiler  or 
vessel,  containing  108  litres  of  boiling 
water,  4"5  kilogrms.  of  pulverized  white 
arsenic  are  thrown,  and  boiled  for  ten 
minutes;  a  precipitate  will  be  formed, 
and  must  be  allowed  to  settle ;  the  clear 
liquor  is  then  run  off,  and  immediately 
mixed  with  the  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  stirring  all  the  time ;  in  a  short 
time  the  mixture  acquu-es  a  green  tint, 
and  the  hydrated  oxide  of  chrome  will 
be  formed  and  precipitated.  After  being 
several  times  well  S'tirred  and  allowed  to 
cool,  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  a  filter 
of  white  wool,  and  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
chrome  remaining  on  the  filter  is  care- 
fully washed  with  boiling  water.  It  is 
then  dried,  and  is  ready  to  be  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  the  chloride.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  latter  salt,  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  of  22°  Beaume  is  diluted  with 
water  until  the  acid  no  longer  gives  off 
vapor.  It  is  then  heated,  and  whilst  hot, 
as  much  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  chrome 
prepared  as  above  is  added  as  will  satu- 
rate the  acid  and  leave  a  slight  excess  of 
the  oxide  undissolved.  The  whole  is 
then  left  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquor  is 
decanted  from  the  undissolved  matter. 
In  this  state  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
chromium  still  presents  some  traces  of 
free  acid,  whicli  would  act  injuriously 
upon  the  fibres  of  the  cotton.  To  re- 
move this,  and  obtain  the  product  in  a 
neutral  state,  potash  ley  (marking  20° 
Beaume)  is  poured  in  very  gradually  un- 


til the  oxide  of  chrome  begins  to  be  pre- 
cipitated. The  solution  of  chloride  of 
chromium  thus  prepared,  and  which  is  of 
a  dark  green  color,  is  evaporated  until  it 
marks  46°  Beaume.  After  cooling,  a  co- 
loring matter  is  obtained  from  it,  consist- 
ing of  oxide  of  chrome  of  the  finest  green 
color.  This  preparation  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  sea-green.  Before  this  sub- 
stance (which  can  be  used  with  greater 
advant<age  than  any  other  preparation  for 
printing  in  green  upon  calico)  was  known, 
the  following,  amongst  other  prepara- 
tions, were  employed  for  obtaining 
chrome-green  : — 

1st  Preparation. — To  a  solution  of 
0'656  kilogrm.  of  bichromate  of  potash 
in  3  litres  of  water  add  1*405  kilogrm.  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  0'250 
kilogrm.  of  pulverized  tartaric  acid.  By 
the  addition  of  the  tartaric  acid  the  solu- 
tion acquires  a  fine  green  tint,  together 
with  a  sweet  taste.  The  following  pro- 
portions have  been  given  for  producing 
the  various  shades  of  color  required  : — 

Kilogrammes. 


Chromate  of 

potash  ...  1750  2875  1-000  0500  0437  0-375 
Hydrochloric 

aciii 3125    1625    1750    1000   0  937   0750 

Tartaric  acid  2-500    1-625   0500   0 250   0172   0187 

All  these  compounds  (which  have  a 
slightly  acid  reaction)  are,  when  used  for 
printing,  thickened  with  starch  or  wheat 
flour,  gum-tragacanth  or  other  gums; 
and,  to  fix  the  colors,  the  printed  fabrics 
are,  according  to  the  tints  required,  kept 
stretched  in  the  air  for  several  days,  and 
then  washed  ;  or  they  are  passed  through 
a  bath  of  chalk  or  of  ammonia.  This  bath 
of  ammonia  is  prepared  with  24  litres  of 
boiling  water,  4  kilogrms.  of  slacked  lime, 
and  2  kilogrms.  of  hydrochlorate  or  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  and  the  fabrics  are 
submitted  thereto  by  being  passed  se- 
veral times  through  a  machine  similar  to 
that  used  for  printing  ground  colors,  a 
free  current  of  air  being  kept  up  to  carry 
off  the  pungent  odor  of  the  ammonia. 

2d  Preparation.  —  0-500  kilogrm.  of 
bichromate  of  potash  are  boiled  in  3  kil- 
ogrms. of  hydrochloric  acid  until  chlorine 
ceases  to  be  evolved ;  0-500  kilogrm.  of 
soda,  previously  calcined,  and  0500  kil- 
ogrm. of  caustic  soda  ley,  marking  14° 
Beaume,  are  then  added ;  and  for  print- 
ing, the  liquor  is  thickened  with  gum- 
tragacanth.   The  piece,  when  priirted  and 
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dried,  is  passed  through  a  boiling  ammo- 
niacal  bath,  composed  of  0*500  kilogrm. 
of  caustic  lime,  0'500  kilogrm.  of  hydro- 
chlorate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  24 
litres  of  water,  after  which  it  is  well 
washed,  and  finally  stretched  and  dried. 

3d  Preparation. — To  a  hot  solution  of 
0'656  kilogrm.  of  bichromate  of  potash 
in  3  litres  of  water  0*500  kilogrm.  of 
syrup  is  added,  and  afterwards  by  de- 
grees 2  kilogrms.  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
marking  34°  Beaunie,  which  causes  this 
liquor  very  shortly  to  assume  a  green 
tint.  It  is  neutralized  with  caustic  soda, 
the  color  is  thickened  as  in  the  first  pre- 
paration, and  the  printed  fixbric  is  finished 
in  the  same  manner. 

•ilh  Preparation. — Nitrate  of  chrome  is 
prepared  for  dissolving  in  nitric  acid  the 
green  precipitate  of  oxide  obtained  by 
arsenic  in  the  same  manner  as  the  clilo- 
ride  is  prepared  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  green,  thus  obtained,  gives  a  yel- 
lowish tint  upon  the  cotton  fiibrics. 

Printing  Sea-green  with  a  Roller. — For 
cylinder-printing  with  chloride  of  chro- 
mium, the  color  must  be  thickened  either 
with  gum-tragacanth  or  starch.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  mode  of  proceeding  : — 

1.  Thickening  unth,  Gum-tragacanth. 
— Take  0'220  kilogrm.  of  gum-tragacanth 
reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  which  make 
into  a  thin  paste  with  alcohol ;  then  cov- 
er up  the  vessel  in  which  this  operation 
is  carried  on,  and  leave  it  to  settle  for  a 
few  hours ;  after  which  add  14*250  litres 
of  solution  of  chloride  of  chromium, 
marking  46°  Beaume ;  leave  the  whole 
for  from  twenty-four  to  thirl y-six  hours, 
merely  stirring  occasionally,  and  finally 
strain  it  through  a  cloth.  When  the  col- 
or is  too  thick  for  printing  delicate  designs 
from  the  cylinder,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  more  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
chromium  until  the  desired  consistence 
is  attained. 

2.  Thickening  loiih  Staixh. — Mix  inti- 
mately 2  kilogrms.  of  starch  with  5  litres 
of  water,  boil  the  mixture  to  the  consis- 
tence of  glue,  let  it  cool,  and  add  the  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  chromium,  marking 
46°  Beaume,  until  it  is  of  the  consistence 
required  for  printing. 

As  gum-tragacanth  is  of  a  denser  na- 
ture than  starch,  it  furnislies  bolder  and 
more  intense  colors  than  the  latter.  Af- 
ter printing,  the  fabrics  are  stretched  on 
a  frame,  and  left  during  the  night  in  a  cool 


place  ;  the  next  day  they  are  treated  with 
caustic  potash  ley,  marking  2°  Beaume, 
well  aired,  pressed  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
then  laid  for  about  an  hour  in  running 
water,  washed  with  washing  wheels, 
pressed  and  dried,  and  finally  submitted 
to  the  process  for  brightening  the  colors. 

After  fixing  the  yellow,  green  and  blue 
colors  by  passing  them  through  lime  or 
by  immersion  in  tlie  bath  of  acid  chromate 
of  potasli,  tiie  operation  is  completed ; 
the  brightest  possible  green  is  obtained 
by  passing  the  fabric  through  a  bath  of 
acetate  of  copper,  as  a  portion  of  the 
green  chromate  of  copper  then  combines 
with  the  chrome  green,  and  heightens  its 
tone.  The  operation  is  conducted  as  fol- 
lows : — The  proper  quantity  of  water  is 
heated,  in  a  suitable  vessel,  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  131°_i33  F.,  2  litres  of  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  copper  are  added,  and 
the  printed  pieces  are  passed  twice  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  the  liquor ; 
they  are  then  placed  in  running  water ; 
after  which  the  moisture  is  pressed  out  of 
them,  and  they  are  dried.  When  six 
pieces  have  been  passed  through  the  cop- 
per-bath in  the  manner  described,  2"375 
kilogrms.  of  solution  of  copper  are  add- 
ed for  each  successive  piece,  and  this  is 
continued  so  long  as  there  are  any  pieces 
to  operate  upon.  The  salt  of  copper 
gives  to  the  green  color  a  peculiar  lustre, 
without  having  an  injurious  influence 
over  the  other  colors  present ;  even  the 
«hrome-yellow  loses  none  of  its  beauty. 
The  acetate  of  copper  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 20  kilogrms.  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per or  blue  vitriol  in  72  litres  of  water, 
decomposing  by  10  kilogrms.  of  sugar 
of  lead,  and  using  the  clear  supernatant 
liquor. 

Cylinder-printing  luith  Yellow  Designs 
upon  a  Green  Ground. — Yellow  patterns 
upon  a  green  ground  may  be  produced 
by  printing  (after  applying  the  reserve  to 
protect  tlie  madder-reds  and  purples)  with 
the  base  of  lead,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  chrome-green  with  the  printing-roller. 
Fabrics  thus  treated  are  passed  tln-ough 
milk  of  lime  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F. ; 
they  are  washed  and  dried,  and  then  the 
fast  blue,  green  and  yellow  colors  are 
printed ;  the  fabrics  are  again  passed 
through  milk  of  lime,  and  after  being  well 
wasliod,  the  yellow  and  green  colors  are 
brought  out  by  a  bath  of  acid  chromate 
of  potash. 
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The  preparation  of  lead  for  this  pur- 
pose consists  of  the  following  composi- 
tion: — 3  kilogrms.  of  pipe-clay  are  damp- 
ed with  1"780  litre  of  water,  and  mixed 
with  3'560  kilogrms.  of  gum-water,  to 
which  is  added  1-440  kilogrm.  of  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  zinc.  For  every  litre 
of  this  solution,  0'150  kilogrm.  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  dissolved  in  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  water,  is  added  before  printing. 

Cylinder-prinling  in  Green  by  means 
of  Arseniated  Chloride  of  Chromium. — 
Shades  of  green  may  be  obtained,  differ- 
ing somewliat  from  the  ordinary  sea- 
green,  by  the  employment  of  arseniated 
chloride  of  chromium,  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  : — In  a  large  earthen 
vessel  a  mixture  of  4  kilogrms.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  9  litres  of  water  are 
heated  to  ebullition  on  a  sand-bath ;  to 
the  liquor  is  added  3  kilogrms.  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash.  When  the  solution  is 
complete,  3'650  kilogrms.  of  finely-pul- 
verized white  arsenic  are  introduced  in 
small  quantities,  in  order  that  the  liquor 
may  not  rise  and  overflow.  When  the 
arsenic  is  likewise  completely  dissolved, 
the  solution  is  allowed  to  cool.  The 
clear  liquor,  when  decanted,  is  kept  ready 
for  use. 

For  immediate  use,  1  kilogrm.  of  starch 
and  0'060  kilogrm.  of  finely-powdered 
gum-tragacanth  are  boiled  in  8  litres  of 
water,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool. 
Into  8  litres  of  this  thickening  mixture, 
32  kilogrms.  of  arseniated  chloride  of 
chromium  are  slowly  poured,  and  when 
properly  mixed,  6'5  kilogrms.  of  potash 
ley  of  16°  Beaume  are  added  very  grad- 
ually, stirring  briskly  ail  the  time.  The 
color  appears  very  thin  before  the  addi- 
tion of  tlie  potash ;  but  it  is  thereby 
thickened  and  rendered  suitable  for  cylin- 
der-printing. The  fabrics  printed  with 
this  preparation  are  the  next  day  passed 
through  a  weak  potash  ley  (heated  to 
HO"  F.),  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
milk  of  lime  has  been  added ;  they  are 
then  well  washed,  stretched  and  dried. 

To  produce  a  fast  green  color  ap- 
proaching to  gray,  take  12  litres  of  green 
printing  color,  and  2-375  litres  of  fast 
blue  prepared  from  indigo ;  mix  them  to- 
gether, print  the  fabrics  therewith,  and 
next  day  pass  them  through  milk  of  lime, 
wash  with  clean  water,  and  stretch  and 
dry  them  as  before. 

In  order  to  impregnate  the  fabric  with 


the  color  by  means  of  the  cylinder  ma- 
chine, so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  green 
ground,  mix  gradually  71  litres  of  the 
solution  of  arseniated  chloride  of  chro- 
mium, marking  55"  Beaume  with  6-500 
kilogrms.  of  solution  of  potash,  of  16" 
Beaume,  diluted  with  about  15  litres  of 
water;  then  add  3  kilogrms.  of  mucilage 
of  gum-tragacanth,  and  0-040  kilogrms. 
of  chloride  of  iron,  and  0-067  kilogrms. 
decoction  of  logwood,  of  2"^  Beaume. 


REVIEWS. 
Practical  Mineralogy,  Assaying  and  Mining. 

By  Frederick  Overman,  Mining  Engineer. 

Pliiladelphia :  1851. 

The  author  has  some  reputation  as  a  skil- 
ful metallurgist,  and  this  work  presents  in  a 
popular  form  much  valuable  information. 
Tlie  subject  is  divided  into  three  parts,  as 
the  title  indicates,  and  treated  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  Distribution  of  minerals.  De- 
scription OF  minerals.  Assaying  of  mine- 
rals.    Mines. 

"We  take  from  the  article  on  gold  (as  a 
generally  interesting  subject)  the  foUo-wing. 

GOLD. 

It  may  be  wondered  why  I  did  not  put 
tliis  article  at  the  head  of  my  list,  because  it 
is  certainly,  at  tlie  present  time,  the  most 
valuable  mineral  in  the  United  States,  repre- 
senting a  greater  value  than  all  others  com- 
bined. As  an  excuse,  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  no  confidence  either  in  the  profitable- 
ness of  the  mines  in  California,  or  in  their 
permanency.  If  California  slacks  a  little  in 
its  productions,  or  the  iron  market  improves 
a  Httle,  the  balance  will  turn  in  favor  of  iron, 
aa  to  the  value  of  the  yearly  production. 
Minerals  which  contain  native  gold,  or  the 
regions  where  gold  is  washed  from  the  allu- 
vial gravel,  are  very  plentiful;  and  at  the 
present  time  more  productive  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Native  gold. — California  stands  pre-eminent 
in  the  production  of  this  precious  metal.  The 
gold  in  these  regions  is  found  in  its  native 
state,  in  small  grains,  in  spangles,  in  crystals 
80  small  as  to  be  almost  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  also  in  lumps  of  ten  and  twenty 
pounds  weight.  These  grains  of  gold  are 
often  found  to  be  imbedded  in  masses  of 
quartz ;  at  other  times  they  are  mechanically 
inclosed  by  quartz;  but  in  most  cases  the 
grains  are  pure  gold,  alloyed  "with  a  little 
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silver.  The  latter  admixture  diminishes  the 
value  of  California  gold  about  15  or  20  per 
cent.  The  gold  of  California  is  almost  ex- 
clusively found  in  the  alluvial  sands  and 
g;ravel  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the 
valleys  traversed  by  mountain  streams.  The 
implement  used  for  washing  out  the  gold  is 
most  simple,  consisting  of  an  non  or  tin  pan. 
When  this  vessel  is  tilled  with  sand,  immersed 
in  water,  and  shaken,  the  gold  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  and  tlie  sand,  clay,  and  gravel  flow 
off  with  the  water,  or  are  taken  out  by  hand. 
It  caimot  be  doubted  that  a  large  quantity  of 
gold  is  lost  in  this  way  ;  but  it  appears  that 
more  perfect  machinery  is  not  applicable, 
because  the  deposits  of  gold  are  spread  over 
a  large  sm'face  of  country,  and  transportation 
of  machinery  is  expensive. 

There  are  gold-bearing  localities  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  which,  if  not  equal 
to  those  of  Cahfornia  at  present,  will  be  of 
greater  importance  in  future,  and,  I  predict, 
more  sure  and  lasting.  There  is  very  little 
gold  extracted  from  allu^-ial  sands  and  gravel 
in  North  Carolina  at  present.  There  were 
formerly  alluvial  gold  diggings  in  the  States 
mentioned,  which  yielded  as  well  as  the  best 
California  placers.  Such  diggings  furnished, 
some  years  ago,  large  quantities  of  gold.  The 
abundant  yield,  however,  did  not  last  long ; 
the  rich  deposits  were  soon  exhausted,  and 
the  poorer  localities  did  not  pay.  Most  of 
the  gold  in  Vnginia  and  North  Carolina  is 
at  present  derived  from  veins  by  mining. 
The  gold-bearing  rock  is  chietly  a  talcose 
slate  ;  that  is,  a  slate,  resembling  soapstone, 
but  which  does  not  feel  so  greasy.  This  slate 
is  red,  and  ferruginous  at  the  surface  At  a 
greater  depth,  it  is  tilled  with  small  crystals- 
of  kon  pyrites,  which  are  decomposed  near 
the  surface,  and  appear  as  peroxide  of  iron, 
which  colors  the  slate  brown,  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  yellow.  This  slate  is  of  various 
grades  of  hardness.  It  is  generally  softer  in 
Virgima  than  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  latter 
State  it  is  found  to  be  very  hard  in-  those 
places  where  the  gi-ound  or  rock  has  been 
under  the  influence  of  more  heat  than  at 
other  places.  This  slate  is  a  metamorphic 
rock,  and  runs  in  a  regular  belt,  parallel 
with  the  AUeghany  mountain  chain.  Its 
length  is  at  least  five  hundred  miles,  extend- 
ing from  Maryland  to  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  North  Carolina.  The  width  of 
this  gold-bearing  belt  is,  in  its  broadest  part, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles,  wliich  is 
often  contracted  to  two  or  three  miles.  Within 
this  belt,  the  various  veins  of  gold-bearing 
slate  are  distributed.  Those  parts  of  the  vein 
which  are  richest  in  gold,  are  characterized 
by  small  veins  of  quartz,  running  parallel 
with  the  slate.     Where  this  quartz  is  want- 
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ing,  not  much  gold  is  to  be  expected.  The 
talcose  gold-bearing  slate  of  Gold  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  is  particularly  distinguished  in  this 
respect ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  ores 
from  that  mine  are  the  richest  of  the  whole 
gold  region.  The  direction  of  the  veins  is 
parallel  to  the  general  course  of  the  rocky 
strata  or  formation ;  that  is,  from  north-east 
to  south-west;  and  their  inclination,  which 
is  also  parallel  to  that  of  the  strata,  is  from 
45°  to  90°.  This  belt  of  talcose  slate  extends 
farther  north-east,  tluough  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvimia,  and  New- Jersey  ;  but  it  is  changed 
iu  its  composition.  It  appears  in  this  ex- 
tension as  mica-slate,  and  ceases  to  contain 
gold.  Farther  south-west  than  North  Caro- 
lina, it  changes  into  feldspar  and  its  relative 
rocks.  The  gold  in  tliis  ^outh-western  dis- 
trict is  found  imbedded  in  heavy  veins  of 
quartz,  which  appear  frequently  in  this  fock, 
being  parallel  with  its  stratification.  These 
veins  of  quartz  are  often  twenty  feet  thick 
and  upwards ;  they  are  pyriteous,  and  con- 
tain iron,  copper,  and  sulphurets  of  lead, 
which  are  found  to  be  rich  iu  precious  metal 
The  gold-bearing  belt,  which  can  be  traced 
in  a  southerly  dii-ection  through  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Alabama,  sinks  beneath 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  probably  rises  again 
to  the  surface  near  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  gold  found  in  the  slate  of  Vu'ginia  and 
North  CaroHna  occurs  in  exceedingly  small 
grains,  often  so  fine  as  to  be  not  only  invi- 
sible to  the  naked  eye,  but  undiscernible  even 
by  the  assistance  of  a  strong  lens.  Tliis  is 
the  case  even  when  the  ores  are  worth  thi'ee 
or  four  dollars  per  bushel  Some  veins  of 
the  slate  region  contain  coarse  gold,  iu  grains 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  even  larger. 
These  are  generally  found  in  veins  of  quartz, 
in  wliich  the  pyrites  are  concentrated  into 
larger  masses.  AVhere  the  pyrites  are  disse- 
minated in  fine  crystals  through  the  mass  of 
the  rock,  the  gold  is  found  to  be  very  fine. 
In  the  fresh  pyrites  the  gold  is  invisible,  even 
if,  after  separation,  it  appears  to  be  coarse. 
By  natural  or  artificial  decomposition  the 
gold  becomes  visible :  the  pp-ites  are  con- 
verted into  oxide  of  iron,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
a  lens,  the  gold  may  be  detected,  imbedded 
in  the  oxide  of  iron. 

Another  form  in  wliich  native  gold  is  found, 
is  in  quartz,  in  wliich  it  is  imbedded.  Solid 
white  quartz,  both  in  veins  and  in  crystals, 
is  found,  in  which  the  gold  occurs  in  spangles, 
plates,  grains,  and  also  in  perfectly  developed 
crystals.  Quartz  of  this  description  is  met 
with  in  Virginia ;  more  perfect  specimens  oc- 
cur in  North  Carohna,  and  still  better  in  Geor- 
gia ;  but  the  best  quahty  is  found  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  gold  in  this  fonn  is  rather  a  curio- 
sity than  a  valuable  mineral,  for  no  regular 
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veins  of  such  gold-bearing  quartz  have  yet 
been  found,  which  promised  good  results. 

Gold  never  appears  in  solid  veins ;  it  is  al- 
ways disseminated  through  the  mass  of  the 
rock,  in  some  places  more  dense  than  in 
others.  There  are  localities  in  tlie  gold  region 
of  the  Southern  States,  where  every  piece  of 
rock,  every  handful  of  soil,  contains  more  or 
less  of  the  precious  metal.  Gold  is  never 
found  in  secondary  strata  or  the  coal  regions. 
We  may  look  in  vain  for  it  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alleghauies  ;  it  cannot  be  there. 
Its  origin  appears  to  be  in  primitive  rock, 
or  granite ;  but  it  is  most  abundantly  found 
in  the  trap-rocks,  or  those  of  igneous  origin. 
The  geological  formation  of  CaUfornia  is  of 
tliis  character ;  but  that  of  the  gold  region 
of  the  Southern  States  is  not.  In  the  gold- 
beai'ing  strata  of  these  States  we  find  trap- 
rock  frequently  intruding,  but  it  is  not  the 
matrix  of  the  gold.  Greenstone-porphyry, 
syenite,  and  gneiss,  appear  to  be  the  primary 
sources  of  gold.  These  are  also  found  in  dikes 
and  veins  in  the  gold  regions.  The  imme- 
diate matrix  of  gold  in  these  regions  is  evi- 
dently the  pyrites,  which,  however,  may  be 
a  secondary  inclosure.  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  richest  gold  ores 
are  found  near  a  vein  of  trap-rock  or  other 
igneous  strata. 

It  is  the  general  impression,  when  gold  is 
found  in  tlie  bottom  of  a  stream  or  near  its 
banks,  or  in  alluvial  soil,  that  a  vein  of  gold 
ore  must  exist  somewhere  above  that  place, 
where  the  gold  is  found.  This  impression, 
however  plausible,  is  fallacious.  We  find 
gold  in  grains  disseminated  through  granite, 
and  also  meet  with  gold  washings  in  the  al- 
luvial deposits  of  granitic  mountains;  stiU, 
there  are  no  gold-bearing  veins  found  in  this 
rock.  Transition  rocks  contam  also  spangles 
and  grains  of  gold,  but  more  commonly  veins, 
in  wliich  tlie  gold  is  associated  with  quartz 
or  calcspar,  but  most  frequently  with  pyrites. 
The  primary  source  of  gold  is  evidently  in 
granite  or  its  associate  rocks ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  coarse  gold  in  the  igneous  or  volca- 
nic rocks  may  be  attributed  to  a  coagulation 
of  the  small  particles  in  its  primary  sources. 
These  particles  belong  to  the  mass  of  the 
rock,  and  not  to  veius  located  in  it.  The  veins 
found  in  these  rocks  must  necessarily  be  of 
an  origin  secondary  to  the  rock  itself;  and, 
as  such,  have  been  either  infiltrated  from 
above  or  injected  from  below.  The  infiltrated 
veins  can  only  consist  of  quartz,  feldspar, 
calcspar,  anrl  similar  infiltrations,  which  may 
include  gold  accidentally  washed  into  the 
fissures  of  tlie  rock.  Pyrites  and  all  other 
«ulphuret.s  of  metals  are  injections  from  be- 
low; these  cannot  crystallize  from  a  watery 
solutioa    Tliese  sulphureta  have  been  driven 


into  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  either  in  the 
form  of  vapors, — which  is  most  probable, — 
or  have  been  injected  in  masses  by  pressure 
from  below.  It  appears,  then,  from  the  fore- 
going remarks,  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
supposing  veins  of  gold  to  lie  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  alluvial  deposits  where  that  metal 
is  found.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  supposition 
appears  quite  unprobable  ;  for  the  gold  from 
pyriteous  veins — the  true  source  of  that  me- 
tal— is  generally  very  fine,  and  is  most  likely 
to  be  carried  oft'  by  the  waters.  It  is  an  ob- 
served fact,  that  wliere  the  gold  in  the  allu- 
vial washings  is  coarse,  the  chances  are,  that 
there  is  no  regular  vein  of  gold  ore  near. 
Coarse  gold  is  mostly  found  to  have  been  dis- 
tributed through  the  mass  of  the  rock.  Where 
the  streams  contain  more  gold  after  heavy 
rains  and  freshets,  it  is  an  uidication  of  there 
being  no  veins  whence  the  gold  is  derived : 
the  abrasion  of  the  rock  furnishes  the  metal. 
Where  the  gold  in  an  alluvial  deposit  is  found 
in  a  stratum,  it  is  an  indication  of  there  being 
no  vein.  A  severe  winter  or  a  heavy  freshet 
is  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  this  stratum. 
A  vein  would  furnish  a  regular  supply,  not 
form  a  stratum.  Gold  is  never  carried  far 
from  its  original  resting-place ;  therefore  a 
vein  cannot  be  found  at  any  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  alluvial  washings.  There  is 
no  prospect  of  finding  it  where  the  river 
ceases  to  carry  it,  either  above  or  below. 

The  quantity  of  gold  derived  from  this 
source  may  be  very  promising  at  first,  but  its 
future  continuance  is  quite  doubtful.  There 
are  chcumstances  which  indicate  the  origin 
of  the  California  gold  to  be  in  the  masses  of 
the  rock ;  and  it  may  be  well  for  our  Cahfor- 
nian  friends  to  pay  some  attention  to  these 
facts. 

Tlie  next  deposit  and  source  of  gold  may 
be  found  in  the  infiltrated  veins.  Gold  in- 
closed in  crystallized  quartz  is  e^adently  de- 
rived from  alluvial  soU,  wliich  has  been  wash- 
ed into  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  and  afterwards 
covered  with  quartz  in  solution ;  and  to  this 
result  the  heat  of  a  volcanic  region  has  no 
doubt  greatly  contributed.  Silex  is  easily  so- 
luble in  pure  hot  water,  but  is  precipitated 
from  it  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with 
any  other  matter,  or  when  cooled.  Tlie  cre- 
vices of  the  feldspathic  rock  of  North  Caro- 
hna  are  chiefly  filled  ^vith  crystalline  quartz, 
which  in  many  instances  contains  gold.  This 
quartz  is  evidently  the  result  of  infiltration ; 
and  all  the  veius  of  this  kind  must  be  uncer- 
tain in  their  duration  and  extent. 

The  veins  uijected  fn^m  below  are  a  third 
source  of  gold.  To  these  belong  the  pyriteous 
veins,  and,  as  far  as  their  decomposition  is 
concerned,  the  ferruginous  veins.  Whether 
the  gold  in  these  veins  is  in  a  metallic  form. 
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and  has  been  evaporated  in  that  state;  or 
whether  tlie  gold  was  raised  and  condensed 
along  with  other  metals  and  sulphurets,  is  a 
question  of  no  importance.  It  may  be  assert- 
ed as  a  fact,  that  all  native  sulphurets,  par- 
ticularly all  the  sulphurets  of  iron,  contain 
gold.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  all 
pyi'ites  contain  sufficient  gold  to  pay  for  its 
extraction.  As  sulphurets  cannot  possibly 
penetrate  any  rock  but  from  below,  we  may 
natm-ally  conclude  that  the  heaviest  body  of 
such  kind  of  ore  must  necessarily  lie  deep  in 
the  earth.  This  conclusion  is  supported  and 
confirmed  by  practice ;  for  all  pyiiteous  veins 
are  invariably  found  to  improve  in  quality 
and  quantity  with  the  depth.  This  circum- 
stance speaks  very  favorably  for  the  gold  for- 
mation of  the  Southern  States.  We  have  here 
a  belt  of  gold  ores  of  unparalleled  extent,  im- 
mense width,  and  undoubtedly  reaching  to 
the  primitive  rock,  which,  on  an  average,  can- 
not be  less  than  two  thousand  feet  deep.  Here 
is  a  mass  of  precious  metal,  inclosed  in  the 
rock,  which  cannot  be  exhausted  for  ages ; 
and  in  tliis  respect  the  region  in  question  is 
the  most  important  of  all  the  known  gold  de- 
posits, Cahfornia  not  excepted. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  we  may 
conclude  that  the  sources  of  gold  decide  the 
value  of  a  mining  district.  The  gold  derived 
from  the  abrasion  of  rocks,  where  the  metal 
is  promiscuously  disseminated,  is  the  cheap- 
est, if  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  coarse,  as  is 
the  case  in  California,  The  first  miners  who 
arrive  at  a  virgin  deposit  may  make  a  fortune 
in  a  short  time ;  but,  when  the  gold  at  that 
spot  is  exhausted,  there  is  no  vein  to  fall  back 
upon.  It  requires  a  series  of  years,  perhaps 
ages,  to  acciunulate  another  heavy  deposit  of 
metal.  If  the  washings  in  such  districts  are 
not  carried  on  too  extensively,  a  regular  year- 
ly supply  may  be  depended  upon ;  the  crop 
being  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  has  fallen  during  that  period. 

The  yield  of  gold  from  its  ores  is  veiy  va- 
riable. In  alluvial  deposits,  a  fortune  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  a  bucketful  of  sand. 
California  and  North  Carolina  have  each  fur- 
nished lumps  of  native  gold  worth  upwards 
of  six  thousand  dollars.  The  gold  ores  of  the 
Southern  States — that  is.  the  ferruginous 
slate,  either  oxidized  or  pyriteous — yield  fi'om 
ten  cents  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  bushel  or 
one  hundred  pounds  of  ore.  Oxidized  ore  which 
yields  fifteen  cents'  worth  of  gold  per  bushel, 
pays  very  well  for  extracting.  A  profitable 
business  is  done  with  such  ore  in  North  Ca- 
rolina. Ores  which  jdeld  but  ten  cents'  worth 
to  the  bushel  are  worked  to  advantage.  Most 
of  the  mines,  however,  yield  from  twenty -five 
to  thirty  cents'  worth  of  gold  per  hundred 
pounds  or  bushel  of  ore.  At  Gold  Hill,  North 


Carolina,  the  ore  yields,  on  an  average,  one 
dollar  per  bushel. 

If  the  inexliaustible  quantity  of  the  gold 
ores  in  the  Southern  States  is  considered,  and 
theu-  capability  of  paying  at  least  the  expen- 
ses of  extraction  and  profits  on  investments, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  poor  ores  of  that  re- 
gion are  ultimately  the  most  profitable  to  the 
miner.  In  crusliing,  washing,  and  amalgamat- 
ing these  ores,  a  large  portion  of  gold  is  wasted, 
wliich  in  poor  ores  amounts  to  50  per  cent. 
Ores  which  yield  twenty  cents'  worth  of  gold 
by  amalgamation,  yield  forty  cents  by  smelt- 
ing them.  Tlie  undecomposed  ores  are  trouble- 
some to  work.  The  way  adapted  to  obtain 
all  or  mo.st  of  the  gold  is,  to  amalgamate  the 
ore  at  different  times,  with  intervals  for  de- 
composition by  exposure  to  the  air. 


Report  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  com- 
mand of  her  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the 
Application  of  Iron  to  Railway  Struc- 
tures. {Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. 1849.) 
Iron  applied  to  Railway  Structures.  By 
G.  D.  Dempsay.     1849. 

Continued  from  page  184. 
In  the  Third  Series,  comprising  ten  ex- 
periments, the  bars  employed  were  9  feet 
long  between  supports,  4  inches  broad,  and 
li  inch  deep,  being  calculated  to  break  with 
the  same  statical  pressure  as  the  bars  used 
in  the  Second  Series,  but  being  more  flexible. 
The  statical  brealdng-weights  were  3968 
pounds,  and  4332  pounds;  the  greatest  ob- 
served deflection  (produced  by  3968  pounds), 
4'56  inches,  and  3'96  inches.  By  giving  to 
tlie  load  a  velocity  of  15  feet  per  second,  the 
breaking-weights  became  3296  poimds,  and 
3303  pounds  ;  maximum  observed  deflection 
4'85  inches.  With  a  velocity  equal  to  29 
feet  per  second,  the  breaking-weight  was  re- 
duced to  26*70  poimds,  and  the  maximum 
deflection  was  4-14  inches.  At  36  feet  per 
second,  a  load  of  2176  poimds  broke  one  of 
the  bars  in  one  experiment,  and  2060  pounds 
broke  both  the  bars  in  another  experiment : 
greatest  observed  deflection  3'88  inches. 
At  43  feet  per  second,  1778  pounds  broke 
both  bars,  the  greatest  deflection  being  1-54 
incL 

In  the  Fourth  Series,  comprising  four  ex- 
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perimenta,  the  bars  used  were  of  Clyde  iron 
(No.  3),  9  feet  long,  2  inches  broad,  and  3 
inches  deep.  The  statical  deflection  pro- 
duced by  1120  pounds  was  '16  and  '17  inch; 
statical  brealdug-weights  9882  pounds,  with 
ultimate  deflection  of  r91  inch,  and  9882 
pounds,  with  ultimate  deflection  of  2'33  inch- 
es. With  a  velocity  of  43  feet  per  second, 
a  load  of  3614  pounds  produced  a  deflec- 
tion of  1'54  inch  (the  statical  deflection  of 
3643  pounds  being  only  -61  inch),  and  a 
load  of  2996  pounds  produced  a  deflection 
of  1"14  inch,  wlule  its  statical  deflection  (as 
proved  by  bringing  it  again  to  a  state  of 
rest),  was  only  '62  inch. 

Three  Series  of  experiments  were  con- 
ducted on  bars  9  feet  long  between  the 
supports,  showing  the  amount  of  deflection 
obtained  when  the  weight  is  brought  on 
suddenly  without  impact,  and  also  the 
breaking-weights.  Tlie  results  are  as  fol- 
low : — First  Series.  Bars  of  9  feet  long,  1 
inch  broad,  and  2  iches  deep.  Mean  weight 
of  bars,  66'5  pounds. 

Velocity  in  feet  per  sec. ,  0      15     24     29     3-3     36 
Mean  breaking  •  weight 
in  lbs.  pr.  pair  of  bars,  2281  1842  1523  1216  1213  1176 
Second  Series.     Bars,  9  feet  long,  1  inch 
broad,  and  3  inches  deep.     Mean  weight  of 
bars,  93'5  pounds. 

Velocity  in  feet  per  secomi,     0      15     29     36     43 
Mean  breaking- weight  in  lbs.  4235  3400  3044  2406  2182 

Third  Series.  Bars,  9  feet  long,  4  inches 
broad,  and  1 J  inch  deep.  Mean  weight  of 
bars,  195  pounds. 

Velocity  in  feet  per  second,  0  15  29  36  43 
Mean  breaking- weight  in  lbs.  4150  3299  2670  2118  1708 

Experiments  on  Railway  Bridges  to  ascer- 
tain  the  increase  of  deflection  produced 
by  the  velocity  of  the  load. 
The  only  actual  trials  of  bridges  which 
the  Commissioners  made  to  determine  the 
effect  of  velocity  in  augmenting  deflection, 
were  upon  two  bridges  erected   upon  the 
Croydon   and   Epsom,    and   South-Eastern 
Railways,  and  known  as  the  "  Ewell  Bridge," 
and  the  "  Godstone  Bridge,"  each  of  which 
supports  the  railway  over  a  road. 

"  A  scaffold  was  constructed,  which  rested 
on  the  road,  and  was  therefore  unaff'ected  by 
the  motion  of  the  bridge,  and  a  pencil  was 


fixed  to  the  under-side  of  one  of  the  girders 
of  the  bridge,  so  that  when  the  latter  was 
deflected  by  the  weight  of  the  engine  or 
train,  either  placed  at  rest  or  passing  over  it, 
the  pencil  traced  the  extent  of  tlie  deflection 
upon  a  di-awing-board  attached  to  the  scattold. 
An  engine  and  tender,  wliich  had  been  in  each 
case  hbe^-aUy  placed  imder  om-  orders  by  the 
directors  of  the  companies,  were  made  to 
traverse  the  bridges  at  different  velocities, 
or  rest  upon  them,  at  pleasure.  The  span 
of  the  Ewell  Bridge  is  48  feet,  and  the  stati- 
cal deflection  due  to  the  above  load  rather 
more  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch.  This  was 
shghtly  but  decidedly  increased  when  the 
engine  was  made  to  pass  over  the  bridge, 
and  at  a  velocity  of  about  50  miles  per  hour 
an  increase  of  one-seventh  was  observed. 
As  it  is  known  that  the  strain  upon  a  girder 
is  nearly  proportional  to  the  deflection,  it 
must  be  inferred,  that  in  this  case  the  velo- 
city of  the  load  enabled  it  to  exercise  the 
same  jjressure  as  if  it  had  been  increased  by 
one-seventh,  and  placed  at  rest  upon  the 
centre  of  the  bridge.  The  weight  of  the 
engine  and  tender  was  39  tons,  and  the 
velocity  enabled  it  to  exercise  a  pressure 
upon  the  girder  equal  to  a  weight  of  about 
45  tons." 

Ewell  Bridge  {Epsom  and  Croydon  Rail- 
way). Span  48  feet.  Two  girders  to  sup- 
port each  Une  of  rails.  Depth  of  gu-ders  at 
centre,  3  feet  6  inches.  Width  of  bottom 
flange,  20  inches ;  tliickness  of  ditto,  3  inches. 
Weight  of  two  girders,  20  tons.  Weight  of 
platform  between  these  girders,  10  tons. 
Total  weight  of  half  the  bridge,  30  tons. 
Weight  of  engine,  25'2  tons ;  weight  of  ten- 
der, 13-8  tons.     Total,  39  tons. 

Velocity  in  feet  per  sec,    0      25   309  32-3  537    75- 
Deflection   in    decimal 
parts  of  an  inch, .  .  .    215  -215  -230  -225  -245   235 

The  Commissioners  remark,  that  "  the  de- 
flections do  not  increase  steadily ;  but  this 
could  hardly  be  expected,  from  the  many 
causes  of  disturbance." 

Godstone  Bridge  {South-Eastern  Raihvay). 
Span,  30  feet.  Tlu-ee  girders  support  the 
roadway.  Depth  of  girders  at  centre,  3  feet. 
Width  of  bottom  flange,  15  inches ;  thickness 
of  ditto,  2i  inches.  Weight  of  two  gu-ders, 
1 5  tons.  Weight  of  platform  between  these 
girders,  10  tons.  Total  weight  of  half  the 
bridge,  25  tons.  Weight  of  engine,  21  tons; 
weight  of  tender,  12  tons.    Total,  33  tons. 
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Velocity  in  feet  per  second, 0    22  40  73 

Deflection  in  decimal  pans  of  an  inch,  -19  '23  '22  -25 
The  remainder  of  Appendix  B  consists  of 
records  of  some  miscellaneous  experiments, 
comprising  a  series,  made  by  statical  pres- 
sure, on  the  strength  of  rectangular  bars  of 
cast  iron,  and  others  with  the  cam,  (fee,  by 
Capt  H.  James,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  The  records 
of  these  experiments  are  tabulated,  and  the 
actual  mean  reduced  breaking-weights  shown 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  calculated  breaking- 
weights  as  obtained  from  Barlow's  formula — 

Iw 

«= „  =  '<620, 

and  from  the  formula  given  in  Hodgkinson's 
edition  of  "  Tredgold :" 

4-5  X  bd''s 

"^ 1 

the  value  of  s  having  been  obtained  by 
these  writers  from  the  breaking- weights  of 
each  kind  of  iron,  in  bars  1  inch  square,  and 
4  feet  6  inches  long.  This  comparison  dis- 
tinguishes the  kind  of  iron  experimented  up- 
on, and  confirms  the  value  of  mixing  and 
remelting  in  order  to  obtain  the  strongest 
quality  of  metaL  This  table  is  valuable  as 
showing  how  far  dependence  may  be  placed 
upon  calculations  of  the  strength  of  iron 
as  deduced  from  experiments  made  on  a 
small  scale. 

The  experiments  made  with  the  cam,  <fcc., 
were  devised  to  ascertain  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  iron  bars  by  reiterated  strains, 
corresponding  to  loads  equal  to  some  frac- 
tional part  of  the  breaking-weight.  The 
cams  were  worked  by  steam  machinery, 
and  the  bars  depressed  and  restored  to  their 
original  position  for  a  great  number  of  times. 
Two  cams  were  employed,  one  of  which 
imparted  a  highly  vibratory  motion  to  the 
bar  during  the  deflection,  the  other  gently  de- 
pressed the  bar,  and  suddenly  released  it 
when  the  full  deflection  had  been  obtained. 
From  4  to  7  depressions  were  made  per  min- 
ute. Three  bars  tested  by  the  former  appara- 
tus to  a  deflection  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
statical  breaking-weight  obtained  from  simi- 
lar bars,  suffered  10,000  depressions,  and  af- 
terwards required  as  much  weight  to  break 


them  as  similar  bars  subjected  to  dead 
weights  only.  Of  two  bars  subjected  to  a 
deflection  equal  to  that  due  to  half  the  break- 
ing-weight, one  was  broken  by  28,602  de- 
pressions, and  the  other  sustained  30,000, 
and  did  not  appear  thereby  weakened  in  its 
resistance  to  statical  pressure.  Of  the  bars 
tried  with  the  second  cam,  three  sustained 
10,000  depressions,  each  giA"ing  it  a  deflec- 
tion equal  to  that  produced  by  one-third  of 
the  statical  breaking-weight,  without  suffer- 
ing any  apparent  loss  of  power  to  resist 
statical  pressiu-e ;  one  broke  with  51,538 
depressions;  and  one  bore  100,000  without 
any  apparent  loss  of  strength.  Three  other 
bars,  deflective  ^y  the  same  cam  to  one-half 
the  extent  liable  to  be  produced  by  the  sta- 
tidkl  breaking-weight,  broke  with  490,  617, 
and  900  depressions  respectively.  " It  mnM, 
therefore,  be  concluded,  that  iron  bars  mil 
scarcely  bear  the  reiterated  application  of 
one-third  their  breaking-weight  without  in- 
jury^' A  bar  of  wrought  iron  2  inches 
square  in  section,  and  9  feet  long  between 
the  supports,  was  subjected  to  100,000  de- 
pressions by  means  of  the  first  mentioned  or 
rough  cam,  each  depression  producing  a 
strain  corresponding  to  about  five-ninths  of 
the  strain  that  permanently  injured  a  similar 
bar.  These  depressions  only  produced  a 
permanent  set  of  '015  inch.  Three  wrought 
iron  bars  were  subjected  to  10,000  depres- 
sions each,  from  the  step  cam,  depressing 
them  through  333  in.,  -666  in.,  and  -833  in. 
respectively,  without  producing  any  percep- 
tible permanent  set.  A  bar,  depressed 
through  1  in.,  obtained  a  set  of  '06  in. 
and  one  depressed  300  times  through  2  ia ; 
acquired  a  set  of  108  in.  The  largest  de- 
flection which  did  not  produce  any  perma- 
nent set,  appears,  by  an  experiment  on  a 
similar  bar,  to  be  that  due  to  rather  more 
than  half  the  statical  weight  which  perma- 
nently injured  it  A  small  box-girder,  of 
boiler-plate  riveted,  6  in.  X  6  in.  in  section, 
and  9  feet  long,  was  also  subjected  to  de- 
pressions by  means  of  the  rough  cam,  prin- 
cipally with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther any  effect  would  be  produced  on  the 
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rivets  by  the  repeated  strain  ;  but  a  strain 
corresponding  to  3,752  lbs.,  repeated  43,370 
times,  did  not  produce  any  appreciable  ef- 
fect. 

Of  the  evidence  given  by  the  several  wit- 
nesses, it  is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to 
present  any  usefid  abstract. 

The  several  appendices,  accompanying 
the  Report,  contain  very  interesting  expe- 
riments by  Mr.  R.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Rastrick, 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  Mr.  Barlow,  and  others,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  esteemed  as  useful  acces- 
sions to  the  records  of  the  properties  of  iron  ; 
and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  "  the  pro- 
fession" as  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in 
print,  and  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  pre- 
sent stock  of  knowledge  on  this  most  unpor- 
taii;  subject — the  properties  of  iron. 


Universal  Dictionary  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures, reduced  to  the  Standard  af  the 
United  States.  By  J.  H.  Alexander. 
Baltimore,  1850. 

This  is  a  work  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended,  whether  we  regard  it  in  a  com- 
mercial or  scientific  point  of  view.  It  is  the 
result  of  much  labor  and  careful  research ; 
and  such  of  our  readers  as  are  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  this  Author,  need  not 
be  told  that  this  work  is  strictly  authentic 
and  rehable. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  aU  coimtries 
are  arranged  for  easy  reference  alphabeti- 
cally, and  their  values  given  in  the  standard 
measure  of  the  coimtry. 

We  quote  the  first  and  last  paragraphs 
from  the  Author's  Preface : — 

"  The  chief  materials  of  the  following 
work  have  been  gradually  accumulated  dur- 
ing researches  which  from  time  to  time,  for 
sevend  years,  I  have  occupied  myself  in 
making  upon  weights  and  measures.  These 
researches  have  been  principally  in  an  his- 
torical aspect ;  and  the  materials  themselves 
were  collected  to  serve  for  my  own  use  as  a 
guide  in  detecting  and,  in  the  absence  of 
other  proof,  of  proving  the  migrations  and 
aimmerce  of  different  nations  and  at  differ- 
ent periods. 

"  But  when  they  had  grown  to  nearly 
then  present  bulk,  it  occurred  to  me  that 


their  publication  in  a  shape  somewhat  like 
the  present,  might  be  useful;  not  only  to 
those  whose  tastes  and  studies  were  like  my 
own,  and  whose  investigations  might  thus 
come  to  be  helped  by  my  labor,  but  also  to 
others  who  might  find  them  of  convenient 
reference  and  appUcation  in  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  business  or  education. 

"  I  beUeve  it  will  be  admitted,  too,  that 
the  aim  under  which  the  materials  for  tliis 
book  were  collected,  does  not  fit  it  the  less 
(but  rather  the  more)  for  practical  utility, 
than  if  it  had  been  set  about  originally  for 
that  special  end.  The  historian  who  is 
seeking  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  civilization 
through  the  du.sky  forest  of  antiquity  and 
the  tumultuous  and  disturbed  fields  of  more 
modern  times,  has  as  much  motive  for  fas- 
tidious accuracy  as  if  he  was  calculating  the 
premium  of  an  actual  bill  of  exchange  ;  the 
systems  upon  wliich  weights  and  measures 
have  been  combined,  and  out  of  which  their 
various  values  grow  by  multiphcation  and 
subdivision  of  tlie  unit,  are  for  him  of  inter- 
est not  only  as  a  means  of  deriving  those 
values,  but  in  their  arithmetical  proportions 
as  indications  of  the  influence  of  race  and 
the  effect  of  national  habitude ;  and  in  the 
terminology  and  the  very  orthography  of 
names,  too  generally  neglected  or  slurred 
over  by  the  mere  cambist,  he  looks  for,  and 
finds  sometimes,  a  thread  to  guide  liim 
through  the  maze.  In  attention  to  these 
particulars,  the  present  work  will  be  found, 
I  hope,  unless  by  accident,  unexceptionable. 
"  Finally,  if  I  may  be  allowed  in  connec- 
tion with  this  work  and  its  appropriate  ap- 
plications, to  allude  to  certain  dreams  of  my 
own  (as  they  may  be  ;  although  I  consider 
them  capable,  without  undue  effort,  of  a 
more  prompt  and  thorough  realization  than 
seems  to  be  ordinarily  anticipated)  as  to  the 
prevalence,  some  day,  of  an  imiversal  con- 
formity of  weights  and  measures,  I  must 
acknowledge,  that  such  a  result  was  one  of 
the  ends  I  had  in  view  in  the  original  col- 
lection of  materials.  Not,  tliat  such  a  work 
was  going  to  show  more  emphatically  than 
business  men  feel  and  reflecting  men  know, 
the  importance  of  such  an  universal  confor- 
mity ;  or  that  a  book,  whose  pages  deal  in 
discords,  could  of  itself  produce  unison  :  but 
that  the  first  step  to  any  harmonious  settle- 
ment is  to  see  clearly  and  at  a  glance  where 
the  differences  lie,  and  what  they  arc.  If  a 
millennial  period  for  this  world  is  ever  to 
come,  as  many  wise  have  deemed  and  pious 
prayed,  it  must  be  preceded  by  one  common 
language  and  one  common  system  of  weights 
and  measures  as  the  basis  of  intercourse. 
And  the  way  to  that  is  to  be  built,  not  by 
the  violent  absorption  of  other  and  diverse 
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systems  into  one,  but  rather  by  a  compro- 
mise into  which  all  may  blend  When  the 
earth  in  her  historical  orbit  shall  have 
reached  that  point  (as  it  stood  ere  mankind 
were  scattered  from  the  plain  of  Shinar) 
and  not  tiU  then,  may  we  begin  to  hope 
that  her  revolutions  will  be  stilled,  and  that 
before  long  the  weights  and  measures  of 
fleeting  Time  wiU  be  merged  and  lost  in  the 
infinite  scales  and  inimitable  quantities  of 
Etemitv/' 


PATENTS. 

List  of  Patents  {with  claims  annexed),  which 
issued  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
from  the  '2bth  dny  of  Februari/,  1851,  to 
theith  March,  1851,  both  inchmve. 

7945.  For  Improvement  in  Knitting  Ma- 
cMnes. — John  Peppeb,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Assignor  to  Charles  Warner  and  Horatio  G. 
Sanford,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Antedated  Au- 
gust 25,  1850.  Dated  Feb.  25.  "I  claim  as 
my  invention  the  following  improvements : 
My  first  improvement  consists  in  the  manner 
of  proilucing  the  upward  and  downward  mo- 
tion of  the  lead-sinkers  and  the  jack-sinkers, 
so  far  as  they  move  simultanecusly ;  and  I 
claim  the  half-jack  vibrating  on  the  comb- 
bar  and  connected  with  the  sinker  frame,  and 
with  the  movable  cross-bar,  and  springs  for 
the  purpose  of  depressing  the  tail  ends  of  the 
jacks,  and  tliereby  raising  their  forward  ends 
with  the  iack-sinkers.  I  also  claim  the  mova- 
ble cross-bar  containing  the  springs,  connect- 
ed as  aforesaid.  My  second  improvement 
consists  in  the  manner  of  producing  the  back- 
ward and  forward  motion  of  the  jack  and- 
lead-sinkers  ;  and  I  claim  the  cams  in  com- 
bination with  the  cross-bar  with  the  projec- 
tions thereon,  the  hanging  bars  vibratmg  on 
pivots,  the  comb-bar,  and  the  half-jack,  con- 
nected with  the  sinker  frame.  My  third  im- 
provement consists  in  the  manner  of  moving 
the  carrier  needle  and  slur  knob  :  and  I  claim 
the  combination  of  the  cam,  and  the  slur  and 
shoe  plate.  I  also  claim  the  combination  of 
the  cam  with  the  shoe,  the  movable  shoe 
plate,  the  chains,  the  semicircles  and  hubs,  or 
wheel  and  hub,  the  bar  connected  with  the 
slur  carriage,  and  the  slur  knob,  and  the  ho- 
rizontal bar,  the  carriage  connected  with  the 
carrier  needle.  My  fourth  improvement  con- 
sists in  the  manner  of  moving  the  ribbed 
work  attachment,  and  producing  the  ribbed 
stitch,  simultaneously  with  the  plain  stitch, 
without  the  machine  slide,  and  with  one 
presser;  and  I  claim  the  combination  of  the 
cams  with  the  levers  connected  with  the 
frame,  and  with  the  ribbed  needle-bar  ;  also 

.the  same  in  combination  with  the  presser 
connected,  moved  and  operating  as  afore- 
said." 

7946.  For  Improvement  in  Cooking  Jtanges. 
— ^MosEs  PoxD,  of  Boston,  Mass.    Dated  Feb. 


25.  "What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is 
the  improvements  by  which  the  hot  water 
back  is  connected  with  the  plate,  and  by 
means  of  which,  said  hot  water  back  may  bs 
either  readily  removed  at  any  time,  or  applied 
in  such  manner,  that  the  directions  of  its 
water-pipes  may  be  disposed  so  as  to  accom- 
modate the  bath  boiler,  into  wliich  they  are 
usually  led,  on  whatever  side  of  the  ranire  the 
said  bath  boUer  may  be  placed,  the  sidd  im- 
provements consisting,  Jirst,  in  a  connecting 
piece  and  the  attachments  of  it  and  the  hot 
water  back,  the  whole  being  made  to  operate 
together ;  secorid,  in  a  second  set  of  attach- 
ments (iLsed  in  the  opposite  face  of  the  water 
back),  in  combination  with  the  first  set  there- 
of. I  also  claim  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
flues,  which  lead  the  smoke  and  volatile  j«ro- 
ducts  of  combustion  directly  around  the  oven ; 
the  said  arrangement  of  flues  causinj  the  heat 
to  course  against  one-half  of  the  bottom  of  the 
oven,  next  into  another  flue,  which  takes  it 
backwards  and  against  the  other  half  of  the 
bottom  of  the  oven,  thence  up  a  flue  against 
the  back  of  the  oven,  thence,  through  "a  flue 
extending  over  and  against  h;df  of  the  top  of 
the  oven:  thence  into  and  through  another 
flue,  which  carries  it  backwards  and  over  and 
against  the  top  of  the  oven,  and  conveys  it  to 
the  chimney,  or  discharge  flue,  not  meaning 
to  include  in  such  arrangement,  the  radiating 
chamber  or  space.  And  I  also  claim  the  two 
recesses  and  two  flue  plates  applied  to  the 
plate,  in  combination  with  the  two  valve  open- 
ings, their  damper  and  cam  plate,  as  applied 
to  the  top  plate  of  the  oven  frame,  ana  used 
under  an  arrangement  of  oven  flues,  the  same 
allowing  of  the  adaptation  of  the  oven  to  either 
side  of  the  fire  place,  or  the  use  of  two  such 
ovens  and  their  frames,  in  connection  with 
the  fire  place.  I  also  claim  the  improvement 
by  which  the  oven  can  be  raised  and  readUy 
removed,  and  by  which  the  smoke  is  pre- 
vented irom  passing  underneath  the  partition 
which  separates  the  flues  on  top  of  the  oven, 
the  same  consisting  in  the  sliding  or  gravitat- 
ing plate,  atfixed  to  the  partitiorT." 

7947.  For  Improvement  in  the  Bellows  for 
Mu-ncallri-strumerds. — Marvin  Sirrra,  of  Xew- 
Haven,  Conn.  Dated  February  25.  '•  What 
I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  method 
of  making,  or  constructing  the  Wind  Chest 
commonly  used  in  Serapliins,  Melodeons,  and 
all  similar  musical  instruments  with  one  or 
more  sides  made  of  Gum  Elasti*;,  or  other 
elastic  material,  and  in  such  way,  and  manner, 
as  to  be  capable  of  expanding  and  contracting, 
or  of  being  increased  or  diminished  in  size— 
and  with  the  aid  of  met:dlic  or  other  springs, 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  common 
bellows  gener.illy  used  in  these  and  similar 
instruments." 

7948.  For  Improvement  in  applying  friction 
rollers  to  Hutu  and  Axles. — Joseph  B.  Wilson, 
of  Townsend's  Inlet.  N.  Y.,  and  Stact  Wil- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dated  February  25. 
'•What  we  claim  as  our  improvement  in  the 
method  of  applying  fHction  rollers  to  the  axles 
of  wheel  carriages,  is  the  interposition  be- 
tween the  bearing  of  the  axle  and  the  faces  of 
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the  friction  rollers,  of  a  loose  sleeve,  through 
which  the  axle  is  free  to  slide  emhvise,  while 
it  at  the  same  time  carries  the  sleeve  round 
with  it  in  its  rotation,  the  sleeve  having  a 
groove  in  its  outer  periphery,  to  receive  the 
friction  rollers,  and  prevent  them  from  mov- 
ing endwise  tlie  collar." 

7949.  For  Improvements  in  Planing  Ma- 
chines.— John  D.  Beehs  and  Isaac  Winslow, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dated  Feb.  25.  "What 
we  claim  is,  first,  the  combination  of  the 
shifting  bed  plate  with  the  planes;  theplane3 
presenting  any  desired  part  of  their  edge  for 
cutting  tlie  surface  of  the  board,  after  the 
tonguing  and  grooving  has  been  performed 
by  the  circular  saws.  We  also  claim  the  ro- 
tating arms,  with  their  cover,  combined  with 
the  plane." 

7950.  For  Improvement  in  Electro-Magnetic 
Engines. — Thomas  C.  Avei:y,  of  New-York, 
N.  Y.  Dated  Feb.  25.  "  The  nature  of  my 
invention  consists  in  the  combining  in  pairs, 
four  or  more  electro-magnets,  so  us.  to  pre- 
sent their  poles  towards  a  conunon  centre, 
and  having  space  enough  intervening  between 
the  poles  of  the  magnets  for  an  axis.  This 
axis  IS  connected  with  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
battery,  so  as  to  be  a  part  of  the  galvanic  cir- 
cuit, and  is  supported  at  its  two  ends  on  the 
frame  of  the  machine,  so  as  to  allow  of  re- 
volving freely  by  the  action  of  the  magnets 
on  the  levers  attached  to  the  axis.  At  the 
points  where  the  ends  of  the  magnets  ap- 
proach the  axis,  pieces  of  brass  or  other  non- 
magnetic material  is  interposed  to  prevent 
the  ends  of  the  magnets  acting  upon  the 
axis.  On  each  side  of  these  collars  of  brass, 
and  of  sufficient  distance  apart,  are  arranged 
on  the  axis  arms  or  levers  of  the  first  order, 
between  each  two  of  which,  the  ends  or  legs 
of  the  magnets  are  allowed  to  pass,  and  on 
which  they  exercise  their  attractive  force  al- 
ternately, as  the* cams  on  the  end  of  the  re- 
volving axis  break  and  close  the  circuit 
through  the  opposite  pairs  of  electro-magnets. 
I  claim  the  use  and  manner  of  arranging  the 
helices  and  poles  of  the  electro-magnets,  in 
combination  with  the  revolving  bars,  or  sets 
of  bars  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  helices  being  up- 
on the  bends  of  the  magnets,  from  which  the 
poles  of  the  magnets  extend,  towards  and 
near  to  the  centre  of  motion  and  the  revolv- 
ing bars,  or  armatures,  extending  outwards 
from  the  centre  of  motion  and  embracing  the 
poles  of  the  magnets  successively,  as  it  ro- 
tates, for  producing  a  magnetic  multiplying 
power  engine." 

7951.  For  Improved  Connection  for  the 
Beams  and  Columns  of  Iron  Buildings. — Jo- 
seph Banks,  of  New-York,  N.  Y.  Dated 
Feb.  25.  "What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  is 
the  method  of  securing  together  the  beams 
and  colunms  of  cast-iron  fronts  for  houses, 
by  means  of  the  lugs  with  their  flantres  on 
the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  ends  of  the 
beam,  and  the  projections  on  the  inside  at 
the  top  and  base  of  the  columns." 

7952.  For  Improvement  in  Sad-Iron.s. — Ed- 
ward Clapp  and  George  Alden,  of  Dedham, 


Mass.,  Assignor  of  Edward  Clapp,  of  same 
place.  Dated  Feb.  25.  "What  I  claim  as 
my  invention,  is  the  unprovcment  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  bottom  of  the  polishing  iron, 
the  same  consisting  in  making  it  with  ridges 
or  projections  and  concavities." 

7953.  For  Improved  Do^iUe- Acting  Spring 
Hinge. — Theodore  F.  Engelbrecht,"  of  New- 
York,  N.  Y.  Dated  Feb.  25.  "I  do  not 
claim  the  '  combination  of  an  adjustable 
carved  inclined  plane  w^th  a  portion  of  a 
hinge,  and  an  adjustable  bearing  roller  with 
the  other  portion  of  the  hinge,' — but  what  I 
do  claim  as  new,  is  the  manner  of  combining 
the  helical  springs  with  the  cylindrical  rotat- 
ing tumbler  and  cylindrical  sectional  ease,  so 
that  by  the  rotation  of  the  cylindrical  tumbler 
the  heart-shaped  projection  will  be  made  to 
traverse  over  the  inclined  plane,  and  cause 
the  tumbler  to  rise  and  fall,  and  thus  com- 
press and  expand  the  helical  springs  lentrth- 
ways  their  coil,  and  simultaneously  there- 
with, wind  and  unwind  said  helical  springs 
around  the  spindle,  and  thus  cause  them  to 
act  (by  the  motion  of  the  door  in  either  direc- 
tion) by  torsion  and  expansion,  to  close  the 
door  when  it  shall  have  been  opened." 

7954.  For  Impromment  in  Extension  Tahles. 
— Francis  Hoguet,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Da- 
ted Feb.  25.  "  What  I  claim  therein  as  new 
and  of  my  invention,  is  the  arrangement  of  a 
screw  or  other  equivalent  device,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  slide,  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  screw  or  its  equivalent,  of  sufficient  length 
to  move  out  one  pair  of  slides,  will  move  out 
any  number  desired." 

7955.  For  Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 
— William  Loirs,  of  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 
Dated  Feb.  25.  "  What  I  claim  as  new  there- 
in, is  the  transverse  partition  in  combination 
with  tl:e  arrangement  of  front  and  back  flues, 
for  causing  the  several  currents  to  unite  after 
havin?  traversed  courses  of  nearly  equal 
length." 

7956.  For  Improvement  in  Machinery  for 
tvrning  irregvlar  forms. — Alexander  Lane, 
ofKinin<rsworth,'Oonn.  Dated  Feb.  25.  "I 
do  not  claim  merely  the  emplo_>Tnent  of  two 
or  more  cutter  wheels,  or  cutter  shafts,  or 
cylinders  provided  with  any  number  of  cut- 
ters of  any  required  form  for  cutting  the 
whole  surface  of,  and  forming  articles  of  any 
irregular  form,  without  the  xise  of  the  model 
of  the  article  to  be  formed.  But  I  claim  this 
only,  when  the  cutting  cylinders  are  sus- 
tained, revolved,  and  carried  to  and  from  the 
block  to  be  turned  by  a  revolving  cylinder, 
in  whose  periphery  they  are  placed,  without 
any  longitudinal  motion,  while  the  block  re- 
volves slowly  without  any  longitudinal  or 
lateral  motion." 

7957.  For  Improvement  in  Spring  Hinges. 
—Harvey  D.  Sahin  and  George  Drew,  of  Ca- 
nandaisrua,  N.  Y.  Dated  Feb.  25.  "What 
we  claim  as  new,  is  the  piece,  to  one  side  of 
which  the  sprincr  is  attaohcd,_and  ^yhich  has 
on  the  other  side  a  projection  with  a  hole 
therein,  by  means  of  which  and  a  pin,  the 
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spring  can  be  engaged  and  disengaged  when 
the  door  is  shut  J' 

7958.  For  Midline  for  arranging  and  feed- 
ing Screto  Blanlcs. — Thomas  J.  Sloan,  of 
New-York,  N.  Y.  Dated  Feb.  25.  "  What 
I  claim  a?  my  invention,  is  the  lifters  which 
select  and  lift  the  blanks,  &c.,  from  the  hop- 
per, in  combination  with  ways  or  conductors, 
or  the  equivalents  thereof,  into  or  on  to  which 
the  blaiiKS,  &c.,  are  transferred.  And  I  also 
claim  giving  to  the  lifters  or  to  the  inclined 
ways,  or  their  equivalents,  a  lateral  motion, 
in  combination  with  a  stop  or  detector,  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  the  operation  of  the 
lifters,  until  a  farther  supply  is  required." 

7950.  For  Improvmeiit  in  Paper  Miulls. — 
Wm.  Brewer,  of  Malcolm  Place,  and  Johx 
Smith,  of  Southville,  England.  Patented  in 
Ensrland,  Feb.  12,  1849.  Dated  March  4. 
"We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not 
claim  as  of  our  invention,  nor  do  we  claim 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  apparatus  and  ma- 
chinery for  stamping  and  filing,  except  when 
employed  in  and  for  the  production  of  our 
improved  plates  or  moulds.  We  hereby  de- 
clare that  we  claim  as  our  invention,  the  im- 
proved moulds  for  the  manuf  icture  of  paper, 
as  made  in  the  manner  herein  specified  ;  that 
is  to  say :  by  stamping  or  forming  such 
moulds  partly,  or  wholly,  in  and  by  dies,  and 
afterwards  removing  the  back  of  such  moulds, 
by  filing,  or  other  process  analogous  thereto." 

7960.  For  Improvement  in  Power  Gover- 
nrir. — .Jrxius  Jrosox,  of  New-York,  N.  Y. 
Dated  March  4.  "  What  I  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion, is  communicating  the  acting  of  gover- 
nors to  the  valves,  or  other  parts  of  machine- 
ry governed  thereby,  in  such  manner  as  to 
cause,  by  accelerating  or  retarding  the  mo- 
tion of  said  valves,  large  amounts  of  regulat- 
ing power  to  be  added  to,  or  taken  from  the 
engine,  by  a  given  change  of  the  speed,  when 
the  motion  of  the  engine  becomes  too  much 
retarded,  whether  such  retardation  arises 
from  increase  of  work  or  resistance,  or  from 
diminution  of  the  tension  of  the  moving 
force  and  also  small  amounts  of  regulating 
power  to  be  added  to  or  taken  from  the  en- 
gine, by  a  like  change  of  speed,  when  the 
motion  is  too  much  accelerated,  whether  such 
acceleration  arises  from  diminution  of  work, 
or  resistance,  or  from  increase  in  the  tension, 
of  the  moving  force.  I  al-io  claim  connecting 
the  valve  arm,  or  part  to  be  regulated,  to  the 
regulator,  by  a  cam  or  its  equivalent,  having 
progressive  rates  of  action,  when  the  same  is 
employed  for  transmitting  the  action  of  gov- 
ernors to  the  parts  of  machinery  to  be  gov- 
erned, and  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  mo- 
tions of  valves,  gites.  weirs,  or  other  analo- 
gous parts,  to  take  place  rapidly,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  low  speeds,  and  slowly  for  the  re- 
gulation of  high  speeds.  I  also  claim  making 
the  eccentric  curve  of  the  vibrating  cam  to 
vary  its  position  \vith  respect  to  its  centre  of 
Wbration,  for  the  puqaose  of  varying  the  ra- 
pidity and  extent  of  opening  of  the  valve,  ac- 
cording to  the  pressure  of  steam." 

7961.  For  Improvement  in  Calculating  Ma- 


chines.— John  W.  Nystrom,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Dated  March  4.  "  What  I  claim  as  my 
invention,  is.  First :  The  logarithmic  euVves 
of  the  outer  scale  in  combination  with  the 
diagonals  and  graduated  arms.  Second :  I 
claim  the  trigonometric  curves  of  the  inner 
scale,  in  combination  with  the  graduated 
arms  and  logarithmic  curves  of  the  outer 
scale.  Third:  I  claim  the  two  graduated 
arms  constructed  in  such  manner,  that  they 
can  be  moved  in  connection  or  indepen- 
dently." 

7962.  For  Improved  metliod  of  Bracing  the 
water  spaces  of  Boilers. — Bernard  O'Neil,  of 
Reading,  Pa.  Dated  March  4.  "  What  I 
claim  therein  as  new,  is  the  method  describ- 
ed, of  bracing  and  securing  the  shells  of  boil- 
ers, or  fire  boxes,  of  locomotive  and  other  en- 
gines, by  means  of  ribands  of  sleeves,  or  sta- 
tionary sleeves,  so  that  when  a  bolt  or  bolts 
are  to  be  removed  to  cure  leaks,  or  to  renew 
the  sheets  in  the  fire  box,  the  sleeves  will  re- 
main in  nlace,  serving  as  a  guide  to  j^uueh 
the  new  sheet  by,  and  attbrding  greater  sup- 
port to  the  shells,  both  in  backing  out  the 
old,  and  riveting  the  new  bolts." 

7963.  For  Improvement  in  Peppermint 
Droppers. — Henry  H.  Snow,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Dated  March  4.  "  What  I  claim  as 
my  invention,  is,  First :  The  construction  of 
a  Peppermint  Dropper,  by  combining  a  sugar 
kettle  with  a  revolving  cutter  ;  and  secondly: 
the  combination  of  such  dropper,  either  with 
a  railway,  the  dropping  sheet  being  stationa- 
ry, or  with  a  movable  dropping  sheet,  the 
dropper  itself  being  stationary,  or  with  a  rail- 
way and  a  movable  dropping  sheet  combin- 
ed." 

7964.  Far  Variable  Cat-Off,  regvlated  hy 
the  Governor. — Henry  Waterman,  of  New- 
York,  N.Y.  Dated  March  4.  "  What  I  claim 
as  my  invention  is,  regulating  a  variable  cut- 
otf  valve,  by  a  motion  derived  from  and  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  governor,  by  means 
of  a  toe  or  vibrating  lever  attached  to  the 
rock-shaft,  acted  upon  by  revolving  pins  or 
cams,  when  either  the  cams  are  made  to  vary 
in  position  with  respect  to  the  toe,  or  the  toe 
in  length  with  respect  to  the  cams." 

7965.  Method  of  Adjusting  the  Strol-e  of 
Trip  Hammers. — Luther  Briggs,  Jr.  of  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.  Dated  March  11.  "  What  I  claim 
as  my  invention  is,  the  construction  of  a  trip 
hammer,  in  wliich  the  hammer  is  raised  by 
cans,  not  acting  directly  upon  the  hammer  or 
the  helve,  or  a  projection  from  the  same, 
commonly  called  the  lifting  leg,  but  by  the 
intervention  of  a  movable  joint,  so  constructed 
as  to  grasp  or  clutch  the  lifting  leg  at  any  re- 
quired height,  the  position  of  the  same  being 
governed  by  the  regulator,  which  may  be 
constructed  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane, 
or  any  equivalent  contrivance,  for  raising  and 
depressing  the  joint  at  the  wUl  of  the  ope- 
rator." 

7966.  For  Improvement  in  Machines  for 
Climbing  Poles. — Henry  D.  Chapman,  of  Bal- 
timore, Md.  Dated  March  11.  "  What  I 
claim  as  my  invention  is,  the  combination  of 
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the  grappling  levers  with  the  sandals  and 
handles,  tor  the  purpose  ot'climbino;'  telegraph 
poles,  masts,  &e.,  and  holding  the  chmber  at 
any  desired  height,  so  as  to  give  him  free  use 
of  his  hands  when  at  rest." 

7967.  For  Invprovements  in  CuKt-Iron  Car- 
Wheels. — Perry  G.  Gardiner,  of  New-York, 
N.Y.  DatedMarehll.  "  The  nature  of  my  in- 
vention eonsists  in  constructing  a  railroad  oar* 
wheel  of  three  principal  pieces,  or  members 
of  the  same,  which  pieces  are  held  together 
with  screw  bolts,  that  is  to  say,  I  make  two 
cast-iron  side-plates,  eaeh  forming  one-half  of 
the  eye,  hub,  arms,  a  horizontal  or  right  angle 
flange  to  the  plate,  for  the  tiro  to  rest  upon, 
and  a  vertical  flange  at  the  outside  periphery 
of  the  plate,  to  hold  in  place  the  tire,  com- 
bined with  a  wroiight-iron  tire,  which,  when 
bolted  together,  constitutes  the  entire  wheel. 
It  is  known  tiiat  railroad  ear-wheels,  having 
arms  with  open  spaces  between  them,  have  a 
tendency,  when  running  under  ordinary 
speed,  to  agitate  the  adjacent  air,  disturbing 
the  dust  upon  the  railroad  track,  a  circum- 
stance of  annoyance  to  passengers  in  the  cars, 
and  destructive  to  the  journals  and  other 
wearing  parts  of  the  ear  gear  ;  it  is  also  known 
that  the  uneven  sides  of  corrugated  car  or 
railroad  wheels  have  a  partial  tendency  in  the 
same  way;  it  is  also  known  that  plate  wheels 
that  have  smooth  and  even  sides  have  been 
made,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  above  ob- 
jection, but  are  nevertheless  liable  to  crush 
down  by  lateral  strain,  unless  made  very 
thick  and  heavy.  My  aim,  therefore,  in  con- 
triving the  form  of  the  wheel  herein  described 
has  been,  to  make  a  wheel  with  such  arrange- 
ment of  metal  as  to  give  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  lateral  strain,  with  the  least  amount  of 
weight  of  material  possible  ;  and  yet  make  a 
full  plate  (even  surface)  wheel  at  the  outside 
of  the  same,  which  I  have  accomplished,  by 
forming  in  such  plates,  at  the  inside  of  the 
same,  any  number  of  radiating  flanges, 
answerable  to  the  ordinary  arm  of  a  wheel 
with  open  spaces ;  such  flanges  or  arms  ex- 
tending from  the  hub  partof  tlie  wheel  to  the 
flange  at  the  inside  periphery,  upon  which 
the  tire  is  made  to  rest,  and  cast  solid  with 
the  plate,  projectinsr  from  the  same  so  as  to 
be  level  with  the  thickness  of  the  hub,  which 
is  the  one-hiilf  thickness  of  the  wheel  when 
put  together,  thus  forming  narrow  or  half- 
anns,  the  two  half  or  semi-arms  of  each  i>late 
meeting  opposite  to  each  other  at  the  inside, 
on  the  dividing  line  between  tliem,  when  put 
together,  and  thus  giving  support  to  the  ex- 
ternal or  outside  plates  (being  a  part  of  them) 
against  lateral  strain  ;  and  thus  disposing  of 
the  metal  of  the  wheel  to  the  best  advantage 
to  attain  suflicient  strength,  ligjitness  of  ma- 
terials, and  an  even  outside  surface,  havuig 
the  least  tendency  possible  to  agitate  the  air 
and  disturb  the  dust  upon  the  track.  It  will 
be  seen  tliat  the  form  of  these  side-plates  is 
such  that  they  may  be  cast  without  leaving  in 
the  casting,  from  the  shrinkage  in  cooling, 
any  injurious  tension  or  strain  of  the  met;J, 
being  a  full  and  even  diseof  metid  at  the  out- 
Bide,  filled  in  with  low  flanges,  or  half-arms 


ca.st  solid  with  such  plates,  and  being  mere 
ribs  at  the  inside,  to  sustain  and  support  the 
external  plates,  and  are,  in  point  of  form,  free 
from  objections  (as  to  the  condition  of  the 
metal  after  it  is  cast),  as  it  regards  the  effects 
of  the  shrinkage  of  tlie  same  in  cooling.  The 
combination  of  these  well  supported  side- 
plates  with  a  light-wrought  iron  tire,  make  up 
a  wheel  less  in  weight,  in  proportion  to  its 
strength,  than  ever  has  been  heretofore  made 
by  the  combination  of  the  same  mixed, 
wrought,  and  cast-iron  materials  ;  and  in  my 
belief  I  have  attained  to  a  new  and  useful  im- 
provement in  the  construction  of  railroad  car- 
wheels.  I  do  not  make  any  claim  to  the  com- 
bination, self-considered,  of  wrought-iron  tire 
with  a  cast-iron  body,  or  yet  for  full  plate 
sides,  or  for  internal  arms  in  section,  when 
cast  solid  with  the  side-plates  of  a  railroad 
car-wheel,  for  such  have  all  been  known  and 
used  before ;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  new  is, 
the  precise  manner  in  which  I  have  con- 
structed and  put  together  the  parts  of  my 
wheel,  by  which,  thus  formed,  they  are  free 
of  strain  from  shrinkage  in  cooling,  and  have 
semi-internal  flanges  to  protect  the  wheel 
when  in  use  against  lateral  strain,  and  are 
bolted  toMther  and  combined  with  a  wrought- 
iron  tire.  ' 

7968.  For  Improvement  in  Machinery  for 
nuiTcing  Tires  hy  amtinvous  rollinq.—VY.TXRY 
G.  Gardiner,  of  New-York,  N.  Y.  Dated 
March  11.  "The  nature  of  my  invention 
consists  in  giving  or  furnishing  a  self-acting 
and  adjustable  means  of  arresting  motion  (ei- 
ther way)  of  the  top  shaft,  and  forming  roller 
placed  thereon.  In  making  tires  for  railroad 
car  or  locomotive  wheels,  from  a  mass  of 
iron  formed  in  the  bloom,  or  piled  and  welded 
from  bars  or  slabs,  and  forged  by  any  ordinary 
means  into  a  circular  flat  piece,  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre,  the  piece  must  nave  an  appropriate 
quantity  or  weight  of  metal  to  make  a  given 
section  and  diameter  of  tire.  It  "is  important 
that  the  rollers  cease  to  act  at  the  precise  time, 
to  seeui'e  the  required  diameter  of  tire  to  fit 
the  wheel,  upon  which  it  is  thereafter  to  be 
set.  In  short,  to  roll  such  tire  by  the  mea- 
sure or  judgment  of  the  eye,  is  in  point  of 
economy  impossible;  but  if  the  operator  has 
the  adjustable  means,  by  set  screws  or  other- 
wise, to  trip  a  sway  bar,  throw  out  of  gear  cog 
wheel  work,  or  slide  a  belt  on  a  loose  pulley, 
he  may,  by  a  few  experimental  trials,  arrive 
at  the  exact  point  at  which  to  arrest  the  ad- 
vance and  ap])roach  of  the  forming  roller ;  and 
having  ascertained  this  point,  so  set  the  parts 
fixedly,  and  by  these  means  trip  a  lever,  slide 
or  move  parts  necessary  to  a  stopping  ettect ; 
so  that  all  that  remains'  of  nicety  to  the  ope- 
rator to  do,  is  to  weigh  accurately  the  mass 
of  iron  to  be  wrought  or  rolled  into  a  tire ; 
and  making  simple  and  easy  that  which  would 
by  the  ordinary  means  of  doing  it  be  difficult 
of  attainment."  "  What  I  claim  as  new,  is  : 
stopping  the  advancing  movement  of  the  mov- 
able towards  the  stationary  roller,  when  the 
tire  shall  have  attained  its  proper  section, 
by  means  of  self-acting  mechanism.  I  also 
claim  the  combination  of  belts,  pulleys,  clutch- 
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es,  screws,  and  screw  wheels,  with  the  sway 
bar  and  triggers,  by  which  a  self-acting,  ad- 
vancing, and  retrograding  motion  is  given 
to  the  movable  roller,  each  motion  changing 
to  the  other,  when  caused  so  to  do  by  the 
hand  of  the  operator,  but  self-arrested  and 
stopped,  by  the  set  of  the  triggers." 

7969.  For  Improvement  in  connecting  Trucks 
lolih  Car  Bodies. — Thcjmas  P.  How,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  _  Dated  March  11.  "What  I  claim 
as  my  invention,  is,  connecting  the  bodies  of 
cars  to  the  truck,  by  two  bolts  to  each  truck, 
working  in  the  holes  or  mortices." 

7970.  For  Improved  use  of  Slides  in  Bee- 
Hives. — Nathaniel  Potter,  of  Buffiilo,  N.  Y. 
Dated  March  11.  "What  I  claim  as  new, 
is  the  manner  of  arranging  the  moth  apart- 
ment with  glass,  paper,  or  other  thin  ma- 
terial, overlaying  the  vent  holes  in  the  top 
of  the  box,  said  glass  or  paper  having  placed 
upon  it,  old  comb,  or  other  suitable  material, 
so  .'IS  to  be  warmed  by  the  bees  in  the  boxes 
below,  and  ventilated  as  described,  thus  at- 
tracting the  moths  into  said  apartment,  while 
they  are,  at  night,  entirely  excluded  from  the 
bee-boxes  by  means  of  the  ventilating  buttons. 
I  Tilso  claim  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
upper  box,  or  boxes,  are  held  in  their  places, 
while  the  one  below  is  removed,  and  another 
inserted  in  its  place.  Also  the  arrangement 
at  the  rear  and  oottom  of  each  box,  by  which 
the  tin  slide  is  removed,  thus  allowing  a  con- 
venient opportunity  for  clearing  the  bottom 
of  the  bee-boxes." 

7971.  Frr  Improved  Window  Curtain  Fast- 
fnitiri. — Hugh  Guter,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Dated 
March  11.  "I  claim  the  construction  of 
rack  pxilleys  for  window  shades,  by  fixing 
the  pulley  over  which  the  cord  of  the  shade 
roller  runs,  upon  a  stem,  having  a  plate  slid- 
ing on  the  front  outer  face  of  the  rack  box, 
attached  to  athin  plate,  or  fin,  passing  through 
a  slot  in  said  face,  extending  the  length  of  tiie 
box,  the  said  fin  pi-ojecting  upwards,  and  ter- 
Tninatino'  in  a  point  which  acts  as  a  pall  against 
riitchet  teeth  made  in  the  bottom  (.f  said  box 
— or  else  the  said  fin  projecting  downwards 
and  having  a  cross  pm  through  it,  acting 
au'ainst  ratchet  teeth  in  the  upper  and  inner 
side  of  said  box,  the  said  stem  and  plate,  in 
addition  to  the  sliding  motion  along  the  box, 
baving  an  oscillating  motion  on  the  upper  or 
lower  edge  of  the  plate,  by  ineans  of^  which 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  "cord  on  the  pulley, 
holds  the  pall  or  pin  against  the  ratchet  teeth, 
or  the  downward  pressure  of  the  hand  carries 
the  pall  or  pin  out  of  the  line  of  the  teeth,  and 
permits  the  pulley  to  be  moved  upwards, 
when  required." 

7972.  Fur  Improvements  in  Steam  Drilling 
Machines. — Joseph  W.  Fowle,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  Dated  March  11.  "In  machines 
wliich  have  been  recently  devised  for  splitting 
and  dressing  stone,  &o.,  by  steam,  the  dress- 
ing or  cutting  tool  has  been  so  connected  to 
the  piston  rod,  as  to  be  worked  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  steam.  This  feature  I  have  in- 
corporated in  my  improvements  ;  and  I  have 
also  combined  with  it  an  arrangement  for  sup- 
porting the  engine,  and  the  drilling  tool  which 


it  drives,  in  a  frame  which  may  swing,  and  be 
raised  and  lowered,  so  as  to  drill  in  any  di- 
rection, and  at  any  height ;  also  a  mechanical 
provision  for  turning  the  tool,  and  one  for 
advancing  it  as  the  driUiug  progresses,  and 
furthermore,  an  improved  mode  of  prevent- 
ing the  direct  action  of  the  steam  from  throw- 
ing the  piston,  as  the  tool  is  drawn  forward 
and  bac'k,  through  either  head  of  the  cy- 
linder. What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is 
the  combination  of  a  direct  action  steam  drill, 
in  which  both  engine  and  drill  are  mounted 
on  a  frame  wliich  slides  in  a  swinging  frame 
capable  of  being  adjusted  in  any  required  po- 
sition with  the  apparatus,  which  is  connected 
with,  and  actuated  by  the  cross  head  of  the 
engine,  for  causing  the  sliding  frame  to  move 
along  the  swinging  frame  toward  the  rock." 

7973.  For  Improvement  in  Air-Tiglit  Franl'- 
lin  Stoves. — ^Eensselaer  D.  Granger,  of  Al- 
bany, N.Y.  Dated  March  11.  "  What  I 
claim  as  my  invention  is,  making  the  fire-box, 
with  closed  plate  in  front  and  behind,  with  a 
grate  surface  at  bottom,  occupying  about  one- 
third  of  the  space  between  the  front  and  back 
stove  plates,  to  constitute  hot-air  chambers 
front  and  back,  when  such  fire-box  is  com- 
bined with  a  sliding  damper  at  bottom  ;  and 
I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  a  fire- 
chamber,  constructed  and  governed  at  botti  'Ui 
with  a  sliding  damper,  the  open  front,  witli 
vertically  sliding  doors." 

7974.  For  I-mprovement  in  Securing  Da- 
guerreotypes in  Monumental  Stones. — Solon 
Jenkins,  Jr.,  of  West  Cambridge,  Mass.  Dated 
March  11.  "  What  I  claun  as  my  invention 
is,  the  mode  of  securing  the  portrait  plate 
against  injury,  from  moisture  or  otherwise,  by 
means  of  two  glass  plates,  the  plaster  and 
back  plate." 

7975.  For  Improveinent  in  Coohing  Stoves. — ■ 
James  Green  and  Rurus  J.  King,  of  Dayton, 
0.  Dated  March  11.  "  What  weclaim  as  new 
is,  a  combination  of  the  diving  flue,  as  de- 
scribed, with  the  said  flues  occupying  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  stove,  with  the  exception 
of  the  space  occupied  by  the  flre-doors  and 
the  central  reverting  flue  in  the  back.  We 
also  claim  the  gravitating  damper,  operated  as 
described,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  rod  with  its 
curved  eye,  and  the  pendent  lever  with  its 
bend  and  catch,  the  said  damper  being  located 
upon  the  division  plate,  between  the  back  div- 
ing flues  and  the  central  back  reverting  flue." 

7976.  For  Improvement  in  Piano-Forte 
Action. — John  Ruck,  of  New-York,  N.  Y. 
Dated  March  11.  "  What  I  claim  as  new  in 
my  invention  is,  1st.  Hanging  the  hammer 
shank  on  a  hinge  or  joint,  at  a  distance  from 
its  end,  and  effecting  its  communication  with 
the  fly  lever  or  jack,  by  means  of  a  lever 
which  is  hung  on  a  fulcrum,  at  a  distance 
from  either  end,  and  is  connected  at  one  end 
by  a  hinged  or  jointed  link,  with  the  end  of 
the  hammer  shank,  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  the  fly  lever  is  raised  by  the  key,  the 
end  of  the  hammer  .shank  is  drawn  down,  and 
the  hammer  thrown  up  to  the  string,  or  by 
any  other  means  substantially  the  same.  2d. 
The  universal  repeating  string,    attached  to 
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■  the  lever  or  butt,  upon  whieli  is  formed  the 
projection,  or  its  equivalent,  through  which 
the  fly  lever  communicates  with  the  hammer, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  it,  and  working 
upon  the  end  of  the  fly  lever,  in  the  manner 
substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  herein 
set  forth.  This  I  claim  without  reference  to 
the  precise  form  of  the  projection,  or  of  the 
spring  herein  sliown,  as  various  modifications 
may  be  made  for  producing  the  same  eti'ect. 
3d.  Attaching  the  check  wire  to  a  hanging  or 
hinged  butt,  operated  upon  by  the  key,  in  the 
manner  substantially  as  described,  so  as  to 
produce  the  same  effect  as  if  attached  to  the 
key,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  key  to  be 
easily  taken  out.  4th.  Securing  or  placing  the 
regulating  screw  for  controlling  or  regulating 
the  escapement  of  the  fly  lever  in  an  arm,  or 
its  equivalent,  upon  the  lever  upon  which  the 
fly  lever  acts,  by  which  the  action  of  the  said 
screw  upon  the  fly  lever  is  more  gradual  and 
easy,  and  the  jarring  or  concussion  produced, 
when  the  screw  is  stationary,  is  avoided." 

7977.  For  Improvement  in  Machines  for 
Turning,  Boring,  &c. — Martin  and  Thomas 
K.  Way,  of  Paintersville,  Ohio.  Datetl  March 
11.  "  What  we  claim  in  the  foregoing  as  our 
invention  is,  the  tool  and  block  holder  herein 
described,  consisting  of  two  upright  frames, 
capable  of  movement  towards  each  other,  and 
of  being  clamped  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
apart,  as  may  be  required,  to  adapt  them  to 
holding  blocks  of  different  sizes,  and  tools  of 
different  lengths  or  forms,  each  frame  being 
provided  with  upright  parallel  guides,  cfirry- 
ing  adjustable  jaws,  for  holding,  boring,  or 
turning  tools,  at  different  heights  and  angles, 
and  to  aid  in  holding  blocks  of  irregular  forms, 
these  frames  being  mounted  upon  a  carriage 
capable  of  being  turned  or  moved,  right  or 
left,  so  as  to  hold  the  tool,  or  present  the  sub- 
stance to  be  bored  in  the  required  position." 

7978.  For  Improvement  in  Copying  Presses. 
— A.  A.  W^iLDER,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Dated 
March  11.  "What  I  claim  as  my  invention 
is,  the  use  of  a  lever  handle,  having  its  ful- 
crum on  the  pressing  plate,  attached  to  the 
opposite  plate  by  links,  as  shown,  working  in 
the  manner  described,  in  combination  with 
the  adjusting  arrangements,  for  the  purposes 
expressed,  and  operating  together,  as  shown, 
or  in  any  substantially  similar  manner." 

7979.  For  Improvement  in  the  Teeth  of  Saws. 
— Georoe  F.  M  oolston,  of  Orangeburg,  S.C. 
Dated  March  11.  "  I  claim  as  my  invention 
the  insertion  of  teeth  in  circular  saw  blades, 
of  the  form  and  for  the  purpose  above  set 
forth." 

7980.  For  Invprovem^nt  in  Dressing  Mlll- 
S'tones. — Edmund  P.  Gaines,  of  Nacogdoches, 
Texas.  Dated  March  4.  "  What  I  claim  as 
my  invention  is,  a  new  and  improved  mode 
of  dressing  mill-stones." 

7981.  Fur  Improvement  in  Tranlc  Handles. 
— Elijah  A.  Andrews,  of  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Dated  March  18.  "What  I  claim  as  my  in- 
vention is,  casting  the  article  in  two  parts,  in 
such  a  form  tliat  they  may  be  put  together 
without  any  alteration  of  "the  parts,  and  so 


that  they  cannot  get  out  of  place  when  the 
handle  is  attached'to  a  trunk  or  other  article, 
when  the  whole  is  constructed." 

7982.  For  Invprovementin  Delivering  Partis- 
Colored  Warps  in  Weaving. — E.  B.  Bigelow, 
of  Clinton,  Mass.  Dated  March  18.  "  What 
I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing flgures  that  will  match,  on  tapestry, 
carpets,  or  other  fabrics,  woven  with  printed 
warps,  by  the  employment  of  a  clamp  or 
clamps,  to  be  clamped  on  to  the  warps,  in 
combination  with  belts,  or  their  equivalents, 
having  a  positive  delivery  motion,  and  to 
which  the  said  clamp  or  clamps  can  be  at- 
tached at  given  distances." 

7983.  For  Improveraent  in  Jacquard  Looms 
for  Weaving  Cut-Pile  FahricJi. — Erastus  B. 
'Bigelow,  of  Clinton,  Mass.   Dated  March  18. 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is,  combining 
with  the  power-loom  for  weaving  cut-pile 
fabrics  double,  a  jacquard  machine  for  pro- 
ducing the  figures  on  such  fabrics.  I  also 
claim,  in  the  weaving  of  cut-pile  fabrics 
double,  with  the  figures  produced  by  the 
jacquard,  dividing  the  fi^urmg  warps,  so  that 
one-half,  or  nearly  so,  ot  the  figunng  warps 
shall  be  in  connection  with  each  of  the  cloths 
or  fabrics.  I  also  claim,  for  the  weaving  of 
cut-pile  fabrics  double,  the  double  and  re- 
versed arrangement  of  the  jacquard.  I  idso 
claim,  in  the  weaving  of  fabrics  of  the  kind 
herein  described,  passing  the  double  fabric 
between  two  vibrating  bars,  having  curved 
faces  to  determine  the  length  of  pile  between 
the  two  cloths,  in  combination  with  the  two 
rollers,  or  their  equivalents,  over  and  under 
which  the  fabrics  pass,  after  they  have  been 
separated  ;  and  this  I  also  claim,  in  combina- 
tion with  a  vibrating  knife  or  knives,  for  cut- 
ting the  pile,  to  separate  the  two  fabrics." 

7984.  For  Improvement  in  Fastenings  of 
Scythes  to  the  Snath. — E.  S.  Clapp,  of  "Mon- 
tague, Mass.  Dated  March  18.  "  What  I 
claim  as  new  in  my  invention,  is  setting  the 
edge  of  the  blade  up  or  down,  or  more  or  less 
obliquely,  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screw, 
in  combination  with  the  edge  of  the  aperture, 
which  form  the  bearings  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  shank  of  the  blade." 

7986.  For  Improvements  in  the  method  of 
casting  the  haclc  vpon  tJie  teeth  of  Currycomhs. 
James  M.  Gaedner,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  Dated 
March  18.  "  W^liat  I  claim  as  my  invention, 
is  the  employment  ofabar,  in  combination 
with  the  cope  of  a  two  part  flask,  for  easting 
the  back  on  to  the  plates  of  currycombs,  the 
said  bar  being  notched  to  receive  and  hold 
the  said  plates  during  the  process." 

7987.  For  Adjvstalle  C//<-o/f.— Samuel  H. 
Gllman,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.'  Dated  March 
18.  "  What  I  claim  therein  as  my  invention, 
are,  1st.  The  tappet  vibrated  by  the  impact 
of  projections  upon  the  slide  valve  rod,  and 
lifting  thereby  a  poppet  valve  which  admits 
steam  to  the  slide  valve  chamber,  during  jdc- 
riods  varying  with  the  height  to  which  the 
tappet  is  placed,  by  the  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  tlie  slidiiig  rod  or  other  object  to 
which  it  is  pivoted,  said  rod  being  raised  or 
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depressed  by  a  motion  derived  from  the  go- 
vernor, or  communicated  to  it  in  such  other 
manner  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  2d. 
I  claim  the  mechanism  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, for  prolongation  of  the  admission  of 
steam  beyond  the  period  at  which  it  would 
be  cut  otf,  by  the  tappet,  to  wit :  the  sliding 
plate  and  the  intervening  bar,  the  former 
with  a  pair  of  receding  inclined  planes  or 
edges,  and  the  latter  with  an  equal  and  pa- 
rallel pair  of  salient  planes,  which,  by  sliding 
upon  the  former,  hold  up  the  poppet  valve 
atter  the  tappet  has  ceased  to  act,  for  a  period 
likewise  depending  upon  the  movement  of 
the  rod,  which  latter  may  be  actuated  us  set 
forth  in  the  former  claim." 

Y988.  For  Improvement  in  Cylindei-s  for 
Figuring  Looms. — EnAsm  M.  Hastings  and 
.John  Shepherdson,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Dated  March  18.  "  What  we  claim  as  new, 
is  the  mode  of  connecting  tlie  movable  cams 
and  slide  pieces  with  the  drum,  substantially 
as  set  forth,  and  for  the  purposes  herein 
stated." 

7989.  For  Improvement  in  Scythe  Fasteri- 
ings. — Ebenezer  G.  Samson,  of  Shelburne, 
Mass.  Dated  March  18.  "  What  I  claim  as 
my  invention,  is  the  method  of  securing  or 
fastening  the  scythe  to  the  snath  by  means 
of  the  clamp  jaws  acting  on  the  beveled  or 
curved  edges  of  the  wedge-formed  shank,  in 
combination  ■nnth  the  method  of  holding 
down  the  end  of  the  sliank  by  means  of  the 
till  thereon,  which  works  on  to  the  toothed 
plate  of  the  recess,  as  described,  whereby  the 
scythe  is  held  more  firmly  to  tlie  snath  to  re- 
sist all  strain,  than  by  any  other  method 
heretofore  practised.  And  I  also  claim  the 
method,  substantially  as  described,  of  spot- 
ting the  scythe,  that  is,  regulating  the  line 
that  it  shall  have,  relatively  to  the  curves  of 
the  snath,  by  means  of  the  movable  or  ad- 
justing plate,  the  edge  of  which  forms  the 
bed  for  tlie  shank  of  the  scj'the  when  drawn 
down  by  the  clamps,  as  described." 

7990.  For  Improvements  in  Jacguard  Ma- 
chines.— John  Scott  and  John  Tannahell,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dated  March  18.  "What 
we  claun  as  new  in  our  invention,  is,  1st. 
The  manner  of  operating  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  the  double  lockers,  in  combiuatioia 
with  the  springs,  whereby  its  complete  ope- 
ration is  effected  by  the  upward  motion  of 
the  trap  board.  2d.  The  application  of 
weights  to  the  tail  cords  above  the  harness, 
for  the  purpose  of  more  etfectually  keeping 
them  tiglit  or  straight,  and  thereby  insuring 
the  more  correct  operation  of  the  trap  boards 
and  needles  upon  tliem." 

7991.  For  Improvement  in  tTie  construction 
of  Bee  Hives. — Albert  J.  Surles,  of  Flo- 
rence, Ga.  Dated  March  18.  "What  I 
claim  as  my  invention,  is  having  the  comb 
placed  within  the  trap,  fortified  or  protected 
from  the  moth  or  other  insects,  by  the  dia- 
phragm, substantially  in  the  manner  herein 
fully  explained." 

7992.  For  Improvement  in  Removable  Hem- 
dies  to  Sad-irons. — T.  E.  Timbt,  of  Meridian, 


N.  Y.  Dated  March  18.  "  What  I  claim  aa 
my  invention,  is  the  method  of  constructing 
sad,  tailors'  and  other  hand  smoothing  irons 
with  handles,  which  can  be  readily  and  se- 
curely attached  to  the  iron,  and  easily  de- 
tached tlierefrom,  substantially  as  herein 
specified." 

7993.  For  Improvement  in  the  construction 
of  Metallic  Buildings. — Simon  Willard,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Dated  March  18.  "What 
I  claim  as  new  and  of  my  own  invention,  is 
cariying  up  the  vertical  shaped  flange  bind- 
ers between  the  flanges  of  the  roof  plates,  to 
which  they  are  attached,  thus  supporting  the 
roof  and  binding  it  firmly  to  the  building.  I 
_also  claim  such  binders  attached  in  such  a 
'manner,  in  connection  with  the  tie  plates  or 
rods  attached  to  the  same  spot  between  the 
flanges,  and  by  the  same  bolts  •  and  this  I 
claim  wliether  the  suspension  bars  be  em- 
l")loyed  or  not." 

reissues. 

190.  For  Improved  arrangement  of  Steam 
BoiUr  and  Furnace  thereof. — Horace  Boaed- 
MAN,  of  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  Patented  Aug. 
14,1849.  Eeissued  Feb.  25,  1851.  "What 
I  claim  as  my  improvement  in  steam  boilers, 
is  the  combination  of  a  fire  chamber  and  a 
water  casing,  the  upper  horizontal  sections 
of  both  of  which,  are  gi'eater  than  their  lower, 
with  a  descending  flue ;  the  fire  chamber  and 
water  casing  being  so  arranged  with  respect 
to  each  other,  that  the  larger  sections  of  the 
one  adjoin  the  larger  sections  of  the  other. 
I  likemse  claim  the  injection  of  a  jet,  or  jets 
of  air,  at  the  flues  or  passages  which  connect 
the  combustion  chamber  with  the  descend- 
ing flue,  for  the  purpose  of  igniting  the  gases 
and  retarding  their  progressive  motion  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  gas  chamber." 

191.  Far  Improvement  in  Carriages. — John 
Jones,  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.  Patented  Jan.  14, 
1851.  Eeissued  March  4,  1851.  "What  I 
cleim  as  my  invention,  is  the  arrangement  of 
two  bars,  or  reachers,  placed  in  connection 
with  the  straight  reach,  and  in  combination 
with  the  spring  rod  and  cross  bar." 

192.  For  Improvement  in  Cutting  SUme. — 
Charles  Wilson,  of  Springfleld,  Mass.  Pa- 
tented March  13,  1847.  Eeissued  March  4, 
1851.  "  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is, 
the  method  of  dressing,  facing,  or  reducing 
stone  and  other  like  materials,  by  means  of 
a  rolling  edge,  or  edges,  acting  against  the 
fiice  or  surface  of  the  material  to  be  work- 
ed." 

193.  Foi'  Improvement  in  Fireai'm.s. — Wil- 
liam W.  HuBBELL,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pa- 
tented July  1, 1844.  Eeissued  March  11, 1851. 
"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is.  First : 
The  combination  of  the  two  independently 
adjustable  braces,  extending  one  on  each 
side  of  the  breech  chamber  containing  the 
charge  that  is  being  fired,  to  regulate  and  ac- 
curately determine  the  joint  between  the 
breech  and  barrel.  Secondly :  I  claim  the 
breech  opening  and  closing  on  an  axis  which 
is  parallel  to  the  main  barrel,  and  secured 
and  regulated  by  the  parts." 
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194.  Improvement  in  Evaporators  and,  Conr- 
rfe7?.s<»-«.— Edward  Lynch,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Pfitented  Jiily  18, 1848.  Keissued  March  11, 
1851.  "  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is,  the 
partition  witliin  the  tank,  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  water  of  the  evaporator  from 
that  of  the  condenser." 


351.  For  Designs  for  Coohmg  Stoves. — Sam- 
uel H.  Sailor,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Assign- 
or to  Warwick,  Leibrandt  &  Co.  Dated  Feb. 
25.  "What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is,  the 
application  of  the  above  design  to  Cooking 
Stoves." 

352.  For  Design  for  Furnace  Registers. — 
Gardner  Chilson,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Dated 
March  4.  "  What  I  claim  as  my  invention, 
is,  the  new  design  for  a  register  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  having  within  and  near  to  its 
outer  ring,  two  concentric  rings,  the  space 
between  each  of  said  rings  being  ornamented 
with  curved  lattice  work,  forming  hyper- 
bola-sliaped  openmgs,  and  a  ring  in  its  cen- 
tre inclosing  an  eight-leaved  star,  with  a 
small  circle  in  its  centre,  and  curved  and 
notched  branches  radiating  from  the  said 
ring  to  the  smaller  of  the  outer  rings,  form- 
ing irregular  and  heart-shaped  openings." 

353.  For  Design  for  FurrMce  Registers. — 
Gaednek  Chilson,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Dated 
March  4.  "  What  I  claim  as  my  invention 
or  production,  is,  the  new  design  for  a  re- 
gister for  furnaces,  &c.,  of  rectangular  form, 
having  within  it  a  smaller  rectangle  connect- 
ed to  the  edge  of  the  register,  by  curved  bars 
of  the  shape  shown  in  the  drawing,  said  in- 
ner rectangle  having  a  square  in  each  corner, 
and  small  rectangles  within  its  sides,  said 
squares  being  ornamented  with  curved  bars, 
forming  the  lattice  work,  &c.,  and  said  small- 
er rectangles  being  ornamented  with  semi- 
circular and  diamond-shaped  lattice  work, 
and  a  rectangle  in  the  centre  of  the  register, 
ornamented  with  irregular  curved  branches 
or  bars  proceeding  from  its  sides  to  a  ring, 
inclosing  a  four  notched-leaved  star,  the 
whole  forming  a  lattice  or  open  work  for  the 
heat  to  pass  through." 

354.  For  Design  for  Furnace  Registers. — 
Gardner  Chilson,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Dated 
March 4.  "  What  I  claim  as  my  production,  is 
the  new  design  for  a  register  of  rectangular 
form,  having  within  its  sides  two  smaller  rect- 
angles, one  within  the  other,  the  space  be- 
tween the  outer  bars  of  the  register  and  the 
larger  rectangle,  being  ornamented  with  curv- 
ed lattice  work,  and  tlie  triangular  openings, 
and  the  space  between  the  two  inner  rect- 
angles being  ornamented  with  irregular  heart 
and  diamond-shaped  openings,  while  the  cen- 
tre of  the  register  is  occupied  by  a  five  oval- 
leaved  star  in  a  ring,  with  curved  and  notched 
branches  or  bars  running  from  said  ring  to 
the  inner  rectangle." 

355.  For  Design  for  Registers  for  Furnaces. 
— Gardner  Ciiiuson,  of  Boston,"  Mass.  Dated 
March  4.  "  What  I  claim  as  my  invention 
or  production,  is  the  new  design  for  a  regis- 


ter of  rectangular  form,  having  within  its 
sides  a  smaller  rectangle,  the  space  between 
the  two  being  ornamented  with  the  circular 
and  diamond-snaped  lattice  work  shosvn  in 
the  drawing,  the  inner  rectangle  being  orna- 
mented with  irregular  curved  bars  or  branches 
running  from  its  sides  to  a  ring  in  its  centre, 
which  inclose  a  five-pointed  star  with  curved 
sides ;  the  whole  forming  a  lattice  work  for 
the  passage  of  the  heat." 

856.  For  Design  for  Stoves. — Samuel  W^. 
GiBBs,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Assignor  to  Jagger, 
Treadwell  &  Porry  of  same  place.  Dated 
March  4.  "  What  I  claim,  is,  the  combination 
and  arrangement  of  ornamental  figures  and 
forms  represented  in  the  annexed  drawings, 
as  making  an  ornamental  design  for  a  six 
plate  stove." 

857.  For  De-^ign  for  Stoves. — Samuel  W. 
GiBBS,  of  Albany,  N".  Y.,  Assignor  to  Jagger, 
Treadwell  &  Perry  of  same  place.  Dated 
March  4.  "  What  I  claim  as  my  pi-oduction, 
is,  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  orna- 
mental figures  and  forms  represented  in  tlie 
accompanying  drawings,  forming  together  an 
ornamental  design  for  the  side  of  a  Cooking 
Stove,  and  the  back  and  front  plates  of  the 
elevated  oven." 

858.  For  Design  for  Stoves. — John  S.  Per- 
ry, of  Albany,  N.  t.  Dated  March  4.  "What 
I  claim  as  my  invention,  is,  the  combination 
and  arrangement  of  ornamental  forms  and 
figures  represented  in  the  accompanying 
drawings,  and  forming  a  Design  for  an  orna- 
mental Cooking  Stove." 

359.  For  Design  for  Stoves. — Samuel  W^. 
GiBBs,  of  Albany,  I^.  Y.,  Assignor  to  Jagger, 
Treadwell  &  Perry  of  same  place.  Dated 
March  4.  "  What  I  claim  as  my  invention, 
is,  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  orna- 
mental figures,  shown  in  the  accompan\ang 
drawings,  forming  a  new  ornamental  design 
for  an  air-tight  Box  Stove." 


List  of  English  Patents  issued  from  Dec. 
26,'l850,  to  Jan.  2.3,  1851. 

George  Edward  Daring,  of  Lockleys,  Herts,  Esq., 
for  improvements  in  the  means  of  and  apparatus  for 
communicating  intelligence  Ijy  electricity.  Decem- 
ber 27 ;  six  months. 

John  Mathison  Eraser,  of  Mark-lane,  London,  mer- 
chant, for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  (Being  a  communication.)  Dec.  27 ;  six 
months. 

John  Ransom  St.  John,  of  New- York,  America, 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
compasses  and  apparatus  for  ascertaining  and  re- 
gistering the  velocity  of  ships  or  vessels  through  the 
water.     December  27  ;  six  months. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  Middle- 
sex, mechanical  draughtsman,  for  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  metal  shutters.  (Being  a  com- 
munication )    December  27  ;  six  riiontha. 

Celeste  Menontti,  of  No.  6,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris, 
gent.,  for  certain  chemical  compositions  for  render- 
ins  cotton  linen,  woollen  silk,  and  other  Aibrics,  im- 
pervious to  water.    December  27 ;  six  months. 

William  Henry  Jones,  M.  A.,  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxiord,  and  of  Chorley,  Sussex,  clerk,  for  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  to  be  used  when  burning  candles. 
December  28  ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Syuies  Prideaux,  of  Soiithampt'on,  gent., 
for    improvements    in   generating  and  conden.sing 
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steam,  and  in  fire-places  and  furnaces.     December 
28 ;  six  months. 

James  Slater  and  John  Nuttall  Slater,  of  Dunscar, 
of  Lancaster,  bleachers,  for  certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  ihe  purpose  of  stretchin" 
and  opening  textile  or  woven  fabrics.  December 
28 ;  six  months. 

JohnTatham  and  David  Cheetham,  of  Rochdale, 
Lancaster,  machine  makers,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  steam  engines,  m  apparatus  for  generating 
and  indicating  the  pressure  of  steam,  and  for  filter- 
ing wfater  to  be  applied  to  boilers;  also  improve- 
ments applicable  to  steam  vessels  or  ships.  Janu- 
ary 2  ;  six  months. 

Josiiua  Horton,  of  ^tna  Works,  Smelhwick,  Staf- 
loid,  steam-engine,  boiler,  and  gasholder  manufac- 
turer, trading  under  the  firm  or  style  of  '■  Joshua  and 
William  Horton,"  for  improvements  in  the  construc- 
lion  of  gasholders.    January  2;  .«ix  months. 

John  Corry,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  damask  manufac- 
turer, for  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
(or  weaving  figured  fabrics,  which  machinery  or  ap- 
paratus is  also  applicable  to  other  purpo.ses  for  which 
J;icquarJ  apparatus  is  or  may  be  employed.  Janu- 
ary 2 ;  six  months. 

Benjamin  Cook,  of  Birmingham,  manufacturer, 
for  a  certain  improvement,  or  certain  improvements, 
ill  the  manufacture  of  metallic  tubes.  January  3- 
six  months-  ' 

John  Percy,  of  Birmingham,  doctor  of  medicine, 
iuid  Henry  Wiggin.  of  ihe'same  place,  manufacturer, 
lor  a  new  metallic  alloy,  or  new  metallic  alloys 
January  3  ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Lawes,  of  32  Citv-road,  Middlesex,  for 
improvements  in  generating  and  applying  steam  for 
certain  purposes.     January  4  ;  six  months. 

John  Harcourt  Brown,  of  Fir-cottage,  Putney, 
Surrey,  gentleman,  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  wafers.     January?;  six  months. 

Henry  Grissell,  of  the  Regent's  Canal  Iron  Works, 
Middlesex,  engineer,  and  Theophilus  Redwood,  of 
Montague-street,  in  the  same  county,  professor  of 
chemistry,  for  improvements  in  coating  metals  with 
other  metals.    January  11  ;  six  months. 

John  Alexander  Archer,  of  the  Broadway,  West- 
minster, tobacco  manufacturer,  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco.  January  11-  six 
months.  ' 

Samuel  Hall,  late  of  Basford,  near  Nottinghain, 
civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  starch  anil  gums.    January  11 ;  six  months 

William  Melville,  of  Roe  Bank  Works,  Lochwrin- 
noch,  Renfrew,  North  Britain,  calico  printer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  manufacturing  and  print- 
ing carpets  and  other  fabrics.  January  11  •  six 
months. 

Thomas  Allen,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,  North  Britain, 
ironlounder,  for  certain  improvements  in  pavin"  or 
covering  roads,  street.s,  and  other  surfaces  of  a  simi- 
lar nature.     January  11  ;  six  months. 

George  Anstey,  of  Brighton.  Sussex,  gentleman, 
for  certain  improvements  in  consuming  smoke,  and 
in  regulating  the  draught  in  chimneys.  January 
11  ;  si.v  months.  ^ 

William  Robinson,  of  Holsham,  in  Holderness.  in 
the  East  Ruling  of  the  county  of  York,  machinist 
and  agricultural  implement  maker,  for  improved 
machinery  for  separating  corn  from  straw.  Janu- 
ary 1 1 ;  six  months. 

John  Clark.»on  Milnes  and  Samuel  Pickstone  of 
RadclitTe  Bridge,  Lancaster,  manufacturer,  'for 
ceruiin  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
used  in  spinning,  doubling,  and  weaving  cotton,  flax 
and  other  fibrous  substances.  Jan.  11  ;  six  months  ' 
Alexander  Speid  Livingstone,  of  Swan.sea.  Glamor- 
gan, engineer,  lor  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  fuel.     January  11  ;  six  months. 

Charles  Barlow,  of  Chancery-lane,  London,  Esq., 
for  improvements  in  propelling.  (Being  a  commu- 
nication.) January  11  ;  six  months.  ( 
Charles  Barlow,  of  Chancery-lane,  London,  Esq., 
for  improvements  in  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  railway  chairs.  January  14  ;  six  months. 
Gustav  Adolph  Buchholz,  of  Agar-street,  Strand, 


Middlesex,  civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  print- 
ing, and  in  the  manufacture  of  printing  apparatus, 
and  also  in  folding  and  cutting  apparatus.  January 
16  ;  six  months. 

Robert  Cogan,  Leicester-square,  Middlesex,  glass 
merchant,  for  improvements  in  the  application  of 
plain  or  ornamental  glass  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  other  suitable  materials,  to  new  and  useful  pur- 
poses of  construction  or  manufacture.  January  16- 
six  months. 

Charles  Cowper,  of  Southampton-buildings,  Chan- 
cery-lane, Middlesex,  for  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  apparatus  for  manufacturing,  and  appa- 
ratus for  retaining  and  drawing  otf  soda-water  and 
other  aerated  liquors.    January  16  ;  six  months 

Frederick  Watson,  of  Moss-lane,  Halme,  Manches- 
ter, gentleman,  for  improvements  in  sails,  rigging, 
and  ships'  fittings,  and  machinery  and  apparatus  em- 
ployed therein.    January  16;  six  months. 

Charles  William  Lancaster,  of  New  Bond-street, 
Middlesex,  gun-maker,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  firearms  and  cannon,  and  of  projec- 
tiles.   January  16  ;   six  months. 

Jean  Marie  Taurines,  of  Paris,  engineer,  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  machinery  and  apparatus  for 
,  measuring  and  regulating  the  working  of  en<'ines 
January  16 :  six  months. 

Richard  Bycroft.  of  Paradise  Wolsoken.  Norfolk, 
gentleman,  for  improvements  in  apparatus  to  be  used 
by  persons  to  secure  warmth  and  dryness  when  tra- 
velling.   Januarv  18  ;  six  months. 

George  Normard,  of  Shoreditch,  Middlesex,  cabi- 
net-maker, for  an  improved  cooking  and  boilin"  ap- 
paratus.    January  18;  six  months. 

f'.eorge  Frederick  Munty.junior,  for  improvements 
in  furnaces  applicable  to  the  melting  of  metals  for 
making  brass,  yellow  metal,  and  other  compound 
metals.     January  18 ;  six  months. 

John  Lienard,  junior,  of  Wharfroad,  City-road, 
Middlesex,  merchant,  for  improvements  in  purify- 
ing or  filtering  oils  and  other  liquids.  January  18  • 
SIX  months.  ' 

William  Rees,  of  Pembrey,  Carmarthenshire,  coal 
agent,  lor  certain  improvements  in  the  preparation 
of  fuel.     January  IS;  six  months. 

Edmund  Pace,  of  the  firm  of  Taylor  and  Pace,  of 
tiueen-street,  London,  iron-bedstead  makers,  for 
certain  improvements  in  bedsteads,  couches,  chairs 
and  other  like  articles  of  furniture.  Januarv  21  •  six 
months.  •'       ' 

George  Elliot,  of  Saint  Helens,  Lancaster,  chemist, 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  alkali 
January  21 ;  six  months. 

William  Burgess,  of  Newgate-street,  London,  gutta 
percha  dealer,  lor  improvements  in  machinery  for 
cutting  turnips  and  other  substances.  January  21  • 
six  months.  '       ' 

Robert  William  Sievier,  of  Upper  Holloway,  Mid- 
dlese.x,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in  weavi'n"  and 
printing  orsiaining  textile  goods  or  fabrics.  Januarv 
/it ;  SIX  months. 

Charies  Roper  Mead,  of  Chariotte  Cottages.  Old 
Kent-road,  Surrey,  mechanical  engineer,  for  improve- 
ments m  apparatus  for  measuring  gas,  water,  and 
other  fluids.    .January  21  ;  six  months. 

John  Ransom  St.  John,  of  New  York,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  engineer,  for  improvements  in 
the  process  of  and  apparatus  for  manufacturing  soap 
January  21 ;  six  months. 

Samuel  Clift.  of  Bradford,  near  Manchester,  man- 
ufacturing chemist,  for  improvements  in  the  manu- 
laclure  of  potash,  soda,  and  glass.  January  21  ■  six 
months.  '       ' 

Auguste  Loradoux,  of  Bedford-street,  Strand,  for 
certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  raising  water  and  other  fluids.  (Bein"  a  com- 
munication.)   January  21 ;  six  months. 

Alexander  Samuelson,  of  Banbury,  agricultural 
implement  manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  cutting  turnips,  carrots,  mangel-wurzel, 
and  other  vegetables.     January  23  ;  six  months 

Joseph  Bunnell,  of  Depiford,  Kent,  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  public  carriages  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers.    January  23 ;  six  months. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Presuming  that  our  correspondent  asks  in  good 
faith,  we  append  the  foUnwine  :— 

Meerschaum  pipes  are  made  of  a  kind  of  fuller's 
earth,  called  Kfffkil,  (literally  foam-earth.)  formerly- 
dug  in  pits  in  the  Crimea,  but  now  in  Anatolia.  The 
Keffkd  is  pressed  into  moulds  upon  the  spot,  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  baked  in  an  oven ;  the  pipes  are  then 
boiled  in  milk,  and  polished  with  a  soft  leather,  after 
which  they  are  carrieil  to  Constantinople.  They  are 
then  brought  up  by  German  merchants,  who  trans- 
port them  to  Pest  in  Hungary,  where,  as  yet  large 
and  rude,  (hey  are  soaked  in  water  for  twenty-foiir 
hours,  and  then  turned  in  a  lailie  ;  the  sound  ones 
are  for  the  most  part  .sent  to  Vienna,  where  they  are 
finished  and  oAen  e.vpeusively  mounted  in  silver. 

They  afterwards  find  iheir  way  to  all  the  German 
fairs,  and  obtain  various  prices,  from  two  to  foriy 
pounds  sterling,  those  being  the  most  esteemed 
which,  from  having  been  long  smoked,  become 
stained  of  a  deep  yellow,  or  tortoiseshell-color,  from 
the  oil  of  the  tobacco.  The  Keff-kil  is  used  in  the 
public  baths  at  Constantinople  for  cleansing  the  hair 
of  the  women.  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  in  Russia, 
Tartary,  and  Turkey,  &c.,  Vol.  ii.  4th  ed.  p.  282. 

GiiTTA  Percha  Life  Boats.— We  have  long 
thought  that  the  great  tenacity  or  toughness  of  gutta 
percha,  as  well  as  its  extreme  lightness,  rendered  it 
invaluable  for  the  construction  of  life-boats,  and  have 
regretted  that  it  has  not  yet  come  into  more  general 
use.  We  call  attention  to  the  peculiar  properties  of 
euita  percha,  and  its  admirable  adaptability  for  life- 
boats, by  citing,  in  confirmation  of  our  belief,  the 
unbiassed  testimony  of  Mr.  Snow,  who  accompanied 
the  Prince  Albert  in  search  of  Sir  .John  Franklin.  In 
the  latter  part  of  August  he  was  ordered  by  the  Cap- 
lain  of  the  Prince  Albert  to  land  in  the  gutta  percha 
boat  on  Leopold  Island  in  search  for  traces  of  the  pre- 
vious visitors.  The  landing  was  rendered  extremely 
dangerous  and  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  quan- 
tity of  ice  which  blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor. "  Accordingly,"  says  Mr.  Snow,  "  we  gave  the 
gutta  percha  a  fair  trial,  perhaps  a  belter  trial  than  it 
had  ever  experienced  before,  and  forcing  her  through 
the  outer  edge  of  the  ice,  soon  got  her  well  into  it. 
She  behaved  admirably  ;  every  voice  was  in  praise 
of  her  :  the  guita  percha  resisted  the  ice  in  a  manner 
truly  surprising,  and  glided  pa.st  it  unhurt ;  where- 
as, if  we  had  had  our  mahogany,  or  any  other  kind  of 
boat,  it  would  have  been  in  great  danger,  and,  in  all 
probability,  on  our  returning  through' the  ice  after- 
wards, would  have  been  crushed  like  an  egg-.shell. 
In  a  short  time,  with  some  degree  of  difficulty,  we 
got  through,  and  etfected  a  landing  on  the  extreme 
end  of  Whaler  Point." 

Greaves'  Portable  Metronome.— This  is  a 
cheap  substitute  for  Maelzel's  well-known  metro- 
nome, or  time  measurer  for  musical  performances. 
It  consists  simply  of  a  little  flat  weight  suspended 
from  a  taper,  graduated  on  one  side  from  60  to  160 — 
the  number  of  vibrations  per  minute— and  marked  on 
the  other  side  with  all  the  Italian  musical  rates,  from 
Adagio  to  Presto.  The  upper  end  of  the  tape  is  at- 
tached to  any  fixed  point,  such  as  (he  corner  of  a 
music-sti?nd,  by  a  small  spring-holder,  rendering  it 
easily  adjustable  at  a  moment's  warning.  In  short- 
ening the  length  of  tape  forming  the  pendulum,  it  is 
rolled  up  with  the  weight  or  "  bob,"  which  is  adjust- 
able at  any  height,  by  a  sliding  detent  on  the  latter. 
The  tape  is  40  inches  long,  and  the  whole,  when 
wound  up,  is  small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  waist- 
coat pocket.  By  rolling  up  or  letting  down  the  pen- 
dulum weight,  any  required  number  of  vibrations 
may  be  obtained,  in  accordance  with  the  index  gra- 
duations :  and  whilst  its  action  is  as  good  as  Mael- 
zel's, it  is  immeasurably  simpler  and  cheaper.  Its 
vibrations  are  kept  up  by  an  occasional  touch  of  the 
finger — a  single  impulse  being  sufficient  to  keep  up 
its  movement  long  enough  for  the  execution  of  seve- 
ral pages. 


Another  new  motive  power  has  (it  is  said)  been 
discovered  by  Professor  Salomon,  of  Ilarrisburg,  Ky. 
It  is  no  other  than  the  application  of  carhnnir  arid  gas, 
as  a  substitute  for  steam  in  propelling  machinery. 
Prof  S.  claims  to  be  able  to  control  it  with  perfect 
safety,  and  that  it  will  afford  a  power  equal  to  steam 
in  one-fiftieth  of  the  space,  and  one  hundredth  pan 
of  the  expense,  dispensing  with  both  furnaces  and 
boilers.  Experiments  have  recently  been  made  in 
Cincinnati,  which  are  said  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
A  slight  change  in  the  Professor's  name  is  all  that 
is  wanting  to  insure  our  entire  confidence  in  the 
scheme. 

Stereo-chromie  is  a  new  mode  of  fresco  painting, 
and  the  discoverer  is  Profes.^or  Fuchs.  of  Munich. 
Its  advantages  over  ordinary  fresco  and  encaustic 
painting  are,  its  greater  durability,  and  the  power 
which  it  affords  the  painter  of  retouching  and  glaz- 
ing his  picture.  The  color  is  mixed  with  the  water ; 
and  the  whole  is  pei-manently  fixed  by  occasional 
sprinkling  of  water,  in  which  is  mixed  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  fluoric  acid  (Fluss-spath  saure).  Stereo- 
chromie  is,  in  fact,  a  pre.server  of  the  wall  on  which 
it  is  painted.  By  the  chemical  aciion  of  the  solution 
sprinkled  over  the  picture  whilst  in  progress,  the 
whole  ground  on  which  it  is  painted,  and  the  picture 
it.'ett",  become  one  hard  flinty  mass,  and  the  very 
colors  are  converted  into  the  hardest  stone.  So  hard, 
indeed,  is  it,  that  neiiher  fire  nnr  damp  has  the 
slighest  effect  on  it.  The  most  sirikiiTg  experiments 
have  been  made  to  test  it  during  the  last  twelve  years  ; 
and  in  order  to  show  the  resistant  power  of  the  paint- 
ing, M.  Kaulbach  laid  a  specimen  on  the  ground, 
poured  spirits  of  wine  profusely  over  it,  and  set  it  on 
fire,  hut  after  the  combustion  not  a  stain  or  scar  re- 
mained on  the  picture. 

The  colors  are  not  combined,  as  in  alfresco,  with 
lime,  but  with  a  solution  of  silex ;  and  all  the  advan- 
tages of  fresco  painting  are  obtained  without  any  of 
its  disadvantages.  This  species  of  painting  resists 
every  influence  of  climate,  and  may  be  confidently 
used  as  an  external  coating  for  buildings  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  To  the  artist  himself  it  offers  the  most 
important  recommendations.  He  is  not  confined  to 
tinse  in  executing  it.  He  can  leave  off"  when  he 
pleases,  and  for  any  length  of  time,  which  he  cannot 
do  in  fresco  work  by  any  means.  The  highest  ad- 
vantage of  all.  however,  is,  that  the  same  part  may 
be  painted  over  and  over,  as  often  as  you  please — 
which  is  not  possible  in  fresco  ;  anJ,  consequently, 
in  this  new  mode,  the  most  perfect  harmony  may  be 
preserved  throughout  the  largest  possible  painting. 

We  learn  that  a  clergyman  in  this  State,  by  the 
name  of  Hill,  has  discovered  a  method  of  procuring 
photographic  images  with  all  the  vividness  of  the 
camera  obscura.  The  proce.'s  is,  as  yet,  a  secret, 
but  rests  upon  the  discovery  of  a  new  chemical  com- 
pound. We  hope  it  may  prove  true,  but  we  are 
very  mistrustful  of  such  wonderful  results,  when 
they  select  the  early  part  of  this  month  for  their  ad- 
vent. 

C.  D.,  Newark.  New  .Jersey.— We  regret  that  his 
article  is  unavoidably  postponed  until  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine.  The  preparation  of  engravings 
is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  uncertainty  in 
respect  of  time,  and  our  engravers  form  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

S.— The  article  on  atmospheric  pile-driving  is  also 
delayed  from  the  same  cause. 

Institute  op  Engineers.— The  notice  of  officers 
elected  by  the  Institute  of  Engineers  of  the  City  of 
New-York,  for  the  coming  year,  is  received,  but  too 
late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Magazine.  Recognizing,  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  institution,  a  common  object,  and 
aiming  with  its  members  at  the  improvement  of  the 
young  mechanic,  we  shall  heartily  cooperate  with 
any  measure  calculated  to  establish  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing so  important  an  institution. 
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My  principle  of  governing  motive  powd- 
er applies  to  steam,  water,  and  other 
agents.  I  suppose  that  there  is  a  certain 
range  of  speed  which  may  be  allowed, 
without  detriment  to  the  mechanical  ope- 
rations performed,  but  that  the  limits  are 
restricted,  and  that  a  pendulum  governor 
rises  and  fiills  only  through  a  limited  ver- 
tical arc,  when  regulating  the  supply  of 
motive  power  to  the  machinery,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  of  its  appropriate 
speed,  and  that  any  other  kind  of  gover- 
nor is  similarly  limited  in  the  range  of 
speed  governed.  I  also  suppose  that, 
when  the  speed  falls  to  its  lowest  admis- 
sible rate,  the  valve,  gate,  weir,  &c.,  is  en- 
tirely open,  and  when  the  speed  has  at- 
tained the  highest  rate,  which  safety  al- 
lows, it  will  cause  the  governor  entirely 
to  close  the  apertures  through  which  the 
motive  power  passes.  From  its  highest 
to  its  lowest  rate,  the  speed  may  vary,  as 
is  well  known,  either  on  account  of  in- 
creased or  diminished  resistance,  that  is, 
the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  work  to  be 
done  in  a  given  time,  or  in  consequence 
of  diminished  or  increased  force  in  the 
motive  power,  such  as  the  elasticity  of 
steam  or  the  supply  of  water. 

When,  from  either  of  these  causes, 
speed  has  fallen  below  the  medium,  and 
approaches  the  minimum  rate,  the  prompt 
restoration  of  the  medium  rate  requires  a 
rapid  supply  of  power ;  but  when,  from 
the  reverse  circumstances,  that  is,  either 
a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  work,  or 
an  increase  in  the  tension  or  force  of  the 
moving  power,  the  speed  has  risen  to  or 
near  its  maximum  of  safe  action,  a  small 
change  only  in  the  rate  of  supply  is  ade- 
quate to  bring  back  the  speed  rapidly  to 
the  proper  medium  for  the  new  circum- 
stances. It  is  not,  in  this  view,  supposed 
that  the  speed  will  be  absolutely  the 
same  with  heavy  loads  or  low  pressures  of 
steam,  &c.,  as  it  is  with  light  loads  or 
high  pressures,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the 
rate  of  admitting  the  power  will,  in  either 
case,  be  such  as  to  meet  with  promptitude 
and  to  counteract  any  tendency  to  alter- 
nate slow  and  rapid  actions  of  the  ma- 
chinery when  no  variation  of  the  work 
takes  place. 

To  accomplish  the  proper  regulation,  I 
cause  the  >">lve  to  move  rapidly  when  re- 


gulating slow  speeds,  and  slowly  when 
regulating  high  speeds — that  is,  by  a  gi- 
ven number  of  degrees  of  vertical  eleva- 
tion of  the  balls  or  arms  of  the  governor, 
when  near  the  lowest  point  of  the  verti- 
cal movement,  they  cause  the  valve  or 
gate  to  open  or  close  a  proportionably 
large  part  of  its  whole  opening ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  same  number  of 
degrees  of  elevation  or  depression  near 
the  upper  part  of  their  range,  the  gover- 
nor is  made  to  close  or  open  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  entire  extent  of 
valve  opening. 

The  following  description  of  the  draw- 
ings, will  make  known  the  manner  in 
which  I  effect  the  objects  above  specified: 

In  figures  1  and  2,  similar  parts  are 
referred  to  by  the  same  letters.  Both 
figures  represent  the  same  apparatus, 
which  I  have  devised,  to  illustrate  the  ac- 
tion of  my  machine,  but  in  different  posi- 
tions of  all  the  principal  parts.  In  figure 
1,  the  valve  h,  which  regulates  the  pas- 
sage of  steam  through  the  pipe  y,  is  seen 
to  be  closed,  its  two  extremities  being  in 
contact  with  the  valve  seat  v  v,  and  the 
water  gate,  g,  is  raised  up  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  water  through  the 
weir  channel  x.  This  position  of  the  gate 
is  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  vertical 
section,  figure  3,  where  g  is  the  gate,  w  a 

Fig.  3. 


counter  weight,  and  n  a  connecting  rod 
for  drawing  up  and  letting  down  the  gate. 
In  figure  2  the  valve  h,  and  the  gate  G, 
are  both  seen  to  be  wide  open. 

B  represents  one  of  the  balls  of  a  pen- 
dulum governor,  of  wiiich  the  vertical 
spindle  is  not  shown,  q  is  a  scale  mark- 
ing the  different  elevations  to  which  the 
balls  rise — the  lower  extremity  being 
marked  40°  and  the  upper  70°.  The  con- 
necting pieces,  d  and  e,  connect  the  bnil  b 
with  the  lever  c,  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  B  is  at  70,  the  arm  of  the  lever,  with 
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which  the  connecting  rods  o  and  D  are 
joined,  is  depressed  to  its  lowest  point,  as 
seen  in  figure  1 ;  and  when  b  stands  at 
40°  on  the  arc  Q,  as  in  figure  2,  other  con- 
necting rods  are  drawn  up  to  the  highest 
elevation. 

E  is  a  vibrating  cam,  moved  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  connecting  rod  d  ;  when  d  is 
depressed,  the  cam  comes  into  such  a 
position  that  the  pin  or  wrist  j,  comes  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  eccentric  slot 
s,  as  in  figure  1,  thereby  closing  the  valve 
H ;  but  when  the  ball  B  falls  to  40°,  as  in 
figure  2,  the  vibration  of  the  cam  drawn 
into  position  there  represented,  causes  the 
pin  J  to  be  found  at  the  upper  extremity 


of  the  slot  s,  and  then  the  valve  H  is 
opened  to  its  greatest  extent.  Attached 
to  the  valve  stem  is  an  index  rod  k,  which, 
in  figure  1,  is  seen  to  point  to  o,  on  the 
scale  L,  and,  in  this  position  also,  there  is 
no  opening  of  the  valve  H.  In  figure  2, 
the  index  k  points  to  4,  the  highest  num- 
ber on  the  scale  l.  The  divisions  on  this 
scale  are  unequal — smallest  from  0  to  1, 
and  largest  from  3  to  4. 

The  scale  Q,  over  which  the  pointer  on 
the  ball  B  moves,  is  also  seen  to  be  diAi- 
ded  into  parts  and  numbered  from  0  to 
4.  But  the  divisions  are,  in  this  case, 
equal.  In  the  position  of  the  apparatus, 
seen  in  figure  1,  the  pointer  of  b  is  at  the 
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zero  on  q,  and  the  index  k  at  the  zero  on 
L,  by  the  motion  of  b  from  0  to  1,  1  to  2, 
2  to  3,  &c.,  the  index  k  will  be  made  to 
pass  successively  over  unequal  and  in- 
creasing spaces  on  the  arc  l,  showing 
that  the  valve  H  also  opens  unequally  fast 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  range  of  its 
motion.  ' 

By  the  same  descending  motion  of  the 
ball  B,  from  0  to  4,  on  its  scale  q,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  connecting  rod  0,  from  tlie 
position  in  figure  1  to  that  in  figure  2, 
raiaes  the  two  toggle  joint  arms,  or  pro- 
gressive levers  t  and  t',  from  a  nearly 
horizontal  to  a  highly  inclined  position  ; 
and  as  the  arm  t',  of  the  toggle,  has  a 
fixed  point  or  axis  n,  and  the  arm  t  a 
movable  axis  n  on  the  bq,r  n,  the  change 
of  position  of  the  arms  t  and  t',  from  the 
position  in  figure  1  to  that  in  figure  2, 
causes  the  end  v  of  the  bar  n  to  recede 
from  its  position  at  the  0  point  over  the 
scale  L  to  that  seen  in  figure  2 ;  and  by 
this  motion  of  the  bar,  the  gate  g  is 
brought  down  from  its  inclined  position 
in  figures  1  and  3,  to  the  horizontal  one 
seen  in  figure  2.  Owing  to  the  progres- 
sive, action  of  the  toggle  joint  bars,  the 
rate  of  motion  of  the  lever  n  is  less  rapid 
near  the  zero  point  (figure  1)  than  near 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  scale  where 
V  comes  over  4,  as  in  figure  2.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  when  instead  of  a  gate  a  sli- 
ding valve  is  to  be  regulated,  the  bar  N 
and  tlie  toggle  joint  levers  t  t',  may  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  When  both  a 
steam  engine  and  a  water  wheel  are  used 
in  driving  the  same  machinery,  the  cam 
and  the  toggle  joint  may  be  applied,  as 
herein  represented,  and  both  operated  by 
the  same  governor.  In  order  to  adapt 
the  apparatus  to  the  use  of  high  and  of 
low  pressure  steam,  the  cam  e  is  made 
adjustable  by  means  of  the  index  arm  i 
to  different  positions  over  the  pressure 
arc  M,  on  which  are  marks  indicating  the 
pressure  of  steam  to  which  the  action  of 
the  cam  becomes  adapted  by  setting  the 
point  of  tiie  arm  i  over  the  respective 
numbers.  Tiic  point  f  is  where  the  ad- 
justable bar  is  connected  with  the  cam. 
By  means  of  the  slot  u  and  the  regulator 
nut  R,  the  point  of  the  index  i  is  made  to 
assume  the  required  position  over  the 
scale  M.  The  axis  a  will,  in  consequence 
of  the  change  or  position  of  the  index 
(from  40  to  (iO  for  example),  be  carried 
farther  away  from  tlie  point  r  of  the  slot 


s.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the 
total  opening  of  the  valve  will  be  less 
when  the  governor  balls  are  at  their  low- 
est position,  or  when  the  governor,  of 
whatever  kind,  is  running  at  its  lowest 
speed,  than  when  the  index  i  stands  at  40 
or  at  60.  In  order  to  adapt  the  actions 
of  the  gate  g  to  those  of  the  valve  h, 
when  acting  under  different  pressures 
of  steam,  the  fulcrum  M  of  the  con- 
necting rod  0,  may  be  transferred  to 
the  point  m'  when  the  index  i  is  set  at 
40,  or  to  m"  when  i  stands  at  60.  At  the 
same  tune  the  adjustable  fulcrum  support, 
F,  must  be  so  set  as  to  lower  or  raise  the 
fulcrum  n  so  as  to  bring  the  cross  line  g 
to  correspond  with  the  mark  40,  50  or 
60,  set  upon  the  support  to  which  the 
screw  r  fastens  the  piece  p.  The  num- 
bers 50  and  60,  shown  on  one  and  the 
same  line,  indicate  that  between  those 
ranges  the  support  needs  no  change  of 
position  with  these  adjustments — the  gate 
and  valve  will  be  made  to  act  simultane- 
ously, and  in  such  manner  as  to  open  ra- 
pidly near  their  open  extremity,  and  slowly 
near  the  closed  extremity. 

I  have  herein  spoken  of  the  revolving 
pendulum  governors,  and  have  explained 
the  operation  of  my  invention  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
arms  of  that  kind  of  governor,  but  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  whatever  be  the 
kind  of  governor  used  to  open  and  close 
the  valve,  I  shall,  by  applying  my  inven- 
tion to  transmit  the  action  of  the  gover- 
nor to  the  valve,  gate,  &c.,  to  be  govern- 
ed, cause  the  rate  of  opening  or  closing 
of  the  valve,  &c.,  near  the  full  open  end 
to  be  rapid,  and  the  rate  of  opening  or 
closing  near  the  closed  end  to  be  slow, 
so  as  to  prevent  those  alternations  of  too 
slow  and  too  rapid  speed  which  arise 
from  the  causes  herein  explained. 

I  wish  it  also  to  be  understood  that, 
though  I  have  herein  described  only  the 
cam  and  the  toggle  joint  apparatus  as 
means  of  effecting  the  purpose  of  my  in- 
vention,, yet  that  any  equivalent  machi- 
nery having  similar  progressive  actions, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  the  action  of  the  governor  to 
efl^ect  the  valve  or  other  parts  to  be  go- 
verned, rapidly  at  or  near  the  open  ex- 
tremity, and  slowly  at  or  near  the  closed 
extremity,  as  hereinbefore  explained. 

Having  thus  explained  my  improve- 
ment what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
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desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  com- 
municating the  action  of  governors  to  the 
valves  or  other  parts  of  machinery  gov- 
erned thereby,  in  such  manner  as  to  cause, 
by  accelerating  or  retarding  the  motion 
of  said  valves,  large  amounts  of  regulat- 
ing power  to  be  added  to  or  taken  from 
the  engine  by  a  given  change  of  the 
speed,  when  the  motion  of  the  engine  be- 
comes too  much  retarded,  whether  such 
retardation  arises  from  increase  of  work 
or  resistance,  or  from  diminution  of  the 
tension  of  the  moving  force ;  and  also 
small  amounts  of  regulating  power  to  be 
added  to  or  taken  from  the  engine  by  a 
like  change  of  speed,  when  the  motion  is 
too  much  accelerated,  whether  such  acce- 
leration arises  from  diminution  of  work 
or  resistance,  or  from  increase  in  the  ten- 
sion of  the  monng  force  as  herein  set  forth. 

2.  I  also  claim  connecting  the  valve 
arm.  or  part  to  be  regulated,  to  the  regu- 
lator by  a  cam  or  its  equivalent,  having 
progressive  rates  of  action,  when  the 
same  is  employed  for  transmitting  the 
action  of  governors  to  the  parts  of  machi- 
nery to  be  governed,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  the  motions  of  valves,  gates, 
weirs,  or  other  analogous  parts,  to  take 
place  rapidly  for  the  regulation  of  low 
speeds,  and  slowly  for  the  regulation  of 
high  speed,  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

3.  I  also  claim  making  the  eccentric 
curve  of  the  vibrating  cam  to  vary  its 
position  with  respect  to  its  centre  of 
\ibration.  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the 
rapidity  and  extent  of  opening  of  the 
valve,  according  to  the  pressure  of  steam 
in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 


LANE  S    LMPROVEMEXT  IS  MACHINERY  FOR 
TURNING  IRREGULAR  BODIES. 

Patent  dated  Feb.  2bih,  1851.  A.Lane, 
Killingsworth,  Conn. 

Figure  l,is  a  side  elevation:  figure  2, 
Is  a  plan  or  top  view  :  figure  3.  is  an  ele- 
vation of  the  frame  and  centres  for  hold- 
ing the  material  to  be  cut,  looking  from 
the  cutters  :  figure  4,  is  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  material  and  one  of  the  cutter 
shafts  detached  from  the  machine  :  figure 
5,  is  a  perspective  view  of  one  of  the  cut- 
ter shafts. 

Similar  letters  of  reference  indicate 
corresponding  parts  in  each  of  the  several 
figures. 


The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in 
cutting  any  irregular  form  by  means  of 
any  required  number  of  cutters  mounted 
on  one  or  more  rotary  shafts  or  cylinders, 
each  and  all  of  the  said  cutters  being 
formed  so  as  to  give  the  required  form 
to  the  article  to  be  cut  or  formed. 

To  enable  others  skilled  in  the  art.  to 
make  and  use  mj'  invention,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  describe  fully  its  construction 
and  operation. 

A  A  represents  the  frame  of  the  ma- 
chine, of  suitable  material,  form  and 
strength  to  caixy  the  working  parts.  B 
is  a  shaft,  hung  in  bearings  b  b  on  the 
frame,  and  carrying  two  circular  heads 
or  wheels  ;  c  c',  which  maj-  be  of  wood 
or  metal,  firmly  secured  at  the  required 
distance  apart :  d  d  d  d  are  cutter  shafts 
or  cylinders,  which  may  be  of  wood  or 
metal ;  their  axes  are  mounted  in  bear- 
ings c  c  c  c,  on  the  peripheries  of  the 
wheels  or  heads  c  c' :  they  are  each  pro- 
vided with  a  series  of  knives  or  cutters, 
a  a  a  a,  arranged  on  different  parts  of 
their  peripheries,  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  the  edges  of  the  knives  on  any  cylin- 
der or  shaft  will  form  a  line,  that  line  be- 
ing the  reverse  of  one  edge  of  the  profile 
of  a  longitudinal  section,  taken  in  one 
particular  direction  through  the  article 
cut  when  finished ;  and  all  the  cylinders 
or  shafts  ha%-ing  their  knives  or  cutters 
set  to  form  the  reverses  of  the  different 
profiles  of  the  article,  which  would  come 
in  contact  with  them  during  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  article  and  the  shaft  b  at  the 
same  speed  :  they  are  each  provided  with 
one  or  more  projections  or  ribs  d  d  d  d, 
extending  nearly  all  round  them,  and 
forming  guards  for  the  rough  material  to 
bear  against,  being  set  slightly  within  the 
circle  described  by  the  edges  of  the  cut- 
ters, so  as  to  gauge  the  thickness  of  the 
chip  cut,  and  prevent  a  jarring  or  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  material,  e  e  represent 
a  frame  hung  on  pivots  or  axes,  e  e,  which 
have  bearings  in  the  sides  of  the  frame 
A  A :  it  is  movable  at  its  upper  end.  f  is 
a  live  spindle  hung  in  bearings //.attach- 
ed to  one  side  of  the  frame  e  e,  and  hav- 
ing a  spur  or  chisel  point ;  it  is  provided 
with  a  pulley  g.  g  is  a  dead  spindle 
secured  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  frame 
to  F,  and  ha\-ing  a  conical  point.  h 
represents  the  article  being  cut,  which,  in 
this  instance,  is  a  hatchet  handle.  The 
cutter  shafts  and  the  cutters  being  formed 
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Fig.   3,      • 


Fig.  4. 


and  set  accordingly ;  it  is  placed  between 
the  points  of  the  spindle  f  and  g.  i  is  the 
main  dri\dng  shaft,  which  is  mounted  in 
bearings  i,  on  the  frame  A  a,  and  carries 
a  large  pulley  j,  and  a  small  pulley  K ; 
L  is  an  intermediate  shaft  mounted  in 
bearings  I,  on  the  frame  a  a,  and  carry- 
ing the  large  pulley  M,  and  small  pulley 
N ;  o  is  a  crossed  endless  band,  running 
on  the  pulleys  k  and  m,  communicating 
motion  from  the  drinng  shaft  to  the  in- 
termediate shaft  L,  and  p  is  another 
crossed  endless  band,  running  on  the 
pulley  N  and  the  wheels  c',  communicat- 
ing motion  from  the  intermediate  shaft 
L,  to  the  shaft  B,  and  causing  the  wheels 
c  c',  carrjdng  the  cutters  hafts,  to  rotate  at 
a  slow  speed  ;  the  directions  in  which  the 
chafts  rotate  are  pointed  out  by  arrows 
in  figure  1 ;  q  is  a  pulley  secured  on  the 
shaft  B :  it  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
pulley  g,  on  the  spindle  f  ;  ^  is  an  end- 
less band,  passing  over  the  pulleys  Q  and 
g,  being  guided  by  the  guide  pulleys  p  p, 


on  the  frame  e  e  :  it  gives  motion  to 
the  spindle  f,  and  to  the  article  to  be  cut, 
in  the  same  direction  and  at  the  same 
speed  as  the  shaft  b,  the  uniformity  of 
speed  being  preserved  by  short  pins  or 
studs  on  the  peripheries  of  the  pulleys, 
which  take  into  holes  on  the  band :  the 
band  is  passed  over  the  guide  pulleys 
p  p,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  spindles  f  and 
G,  to  be  thrown  back  to  take  out  or  put 
in  the  work  without  tightening  or  slacken- 
ing the  band  ;  R  is  an  endless  band  pass- 
ing from  the  pulley  J,  over  the  cutter 
shaft,  and  giving  those  on  which  it  bears 
a  rapid  rotary  motion  in  the  direction 
shown  by  the  arrows  in  figures  1  and  4 : 
the  pressure  of  the  band  upon  the  cutter 
shaft,  which  is  doing  the  work,  may  be 
increased  by  the  application  of  friction 
pulleys,  which  may  be  caused  by  springs 
or  weights  to  bear  upon  the  outside  of 
the  band  between  the  shafts  nearer  the 
work. 
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lane's  improvements  in  turning  irregular  bodies. 
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The  pulley  k,  on  the  drmng  shaft, 
which  gives  motion  to  the  wheels  c  c',  is 
fitted  loosely  on  the  shaft,  and  only  ro- 
tates with  the  shaft,  whilst  a  notch  on  one 
end  of  it  is  brought  in  gear  with  a  pin  or 
stud  o,  on  a  shaft  by  a  forked  lever  s, 
mounted  on  a  fixed  centre  or  pivot  s, 
secured  in  an  arm  attached  to  the  frame, 
the  fork  on  the  lever  embracing  a  groove 
in  the  boss  of  the  pulley  ;  a  helical  spring 
r,  attached  to  the  frame,  is  always  bear- 
ing on  the  upper  end  of  the  lever,  and  \ 
has  a  tendency  to  remove  the  pulley  from 
the  stud  0,  but  is  prevented  by  a  stud  or 
pin  t,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lever, 
which  bears  upon  the  side  of  the  wheel 
and  keeps  the  pulley  to  the  stud,  causing 
it  to  rotate  with  the  shaft  until  the  wheels 
c  c'  have  performed  a  revolution,  when 
the  stud  t  drops  into  an  aperture  u,  in 
the  side  of  the  wheel  c,  and  the  lever  s 
releasing  the  pulley  k  from  the  stud  o ; 
T  is  a  lever  working  on  a  pivot,  v ;  it  is 
attached  by  a  rod  x  to  the  lever  s,  and 
has  another  rod  y,  attached  at  its  oppo- 
site end,  at  the  command  of  the  atten- 
dant ;  this  is  for  removing  the  stud  t  from 
the  aperture  u,  and  throwing  the  pulley 
K  in  gear. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rotary  motion  being  given  to  the  dri- 
ving shaft,  will,  through  the  pulley  J  and 
band  R,be  transmitted  to  the  cutter  shafts 
or  cylinders  at  a  high  speed.  The  rough 
material  being  properly  adjusted  between 
the  spindle  f  and  g  ;  the  operator,  by 
pulling  the  rod  y,  will  release  the  stud  t 
from  the  aperture  u,  in  the  wheel  c,  and 
throw  the  pulley  k  in  gear :  this,  through 
the  driving  bands  before  described,  will 
give  a  slow  rotary  motion  to  the  wheels 
c  c',  and  to  the  spindle  f,  which,  being 
secured  at  any  convenient  distance  from 
the  axes  of  tiie  cutter  shafts,  is  the 
fixed  axis  of  the  material.  The  wheels 
c  c',  and  the  rough  material  rotating 
simultaneously,  each  of  the  cutter  shafts 
is  brought  successively  in  contact  with 
the  material,  and  as  it  rotates  on  its 
own  axis,  will  cut  the  material  from 
end  to  end,  leaving  a  profile*  the  re- 
verse of  the  form  of  the  edges  of  the 
knives  or  cutters,  each  cutter  shaft  form- 
ing a  side  ;  thus  forming  a  material  into 
a  figure  having  a  number  of  sides  equal 
to  the  number  of  cutter  shafts  employed. 
When  the  wheels  c  c'  have  completed  a 


revolution,  the  aperture  u  will  reach  the 
stud  t,  which  will  fall  into  it ;  the  lever  s 
releasing  the  pulley  k  from  the  stud  o, 
will  throw  it  out  of  gear,  the  band  r  still 
continuing  the  motion  of  those  cutter 
shafts  upon  which  it  bears  on  their  owti 
axis ;  the  article  may  then  be  taken  out 
and  Villi  easily  be  finished  oflF  by  other 

Fig.  5. 


tools  or  machinery.  The  requisite  num- 
ber of  cutter  shafts  will  depend  on  the 
form  or  description  of  the  work  to  be 
done  ;  fourteen  or  sixteen  will  cut  an  axe 
or  hatchet  handle  sufficiently  into  shape  ; 
but  for  a  shoe  last  thirty  or  forty  would 
be  required ;  the  greater  the  number  of 
cutter  shafts  employed  the  smoother  the 
work  will  be  cut,  and  the  less  finishing 
it  will  require. 

Having  explained  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  machine  represented  in 
the  drawings,  I  will  further  explain  other 
modifications  in  the  application  of  my  in- 
vention. 

Instead  of  forming  one  article  at  a 
time,  as  above  described,  several  may  be 
formed  at  the  same  time,  by  suspending 
them  in  the  same  manner,  at  different 
points  around  the  large  revolving  wheels. 

To  facilitate  and  expedite  the  work, 
the  large  wheels,  instead  of  rotating  as 
described  with  uniform  velocity,  may  by 
eccentric  wheels  be  caused  to  move  fjis- 
ter  during  the  time  when  no  cutter  is 
operating  upon  the  material.  Instead  of 
cutting  the  material  to  the  required  form 
at  one  revolution  as  described,  it  may  be 
placed  farther  from  the  cutters,  and  a 
lighter  cut  taken,  the  material  being  gra- 
dually moved  towards  the  cutters,  and 
the  large  wheels  and  the  material  being 
allowed  to  perform  several  revolutions 
before  the  article  is  formed  of  the  re- 
quired size.     In  shaping  articles  having 
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nearly  flat  sides,  as  axe  handles,  &c.,  the 
cutter  shafts,  which  are  to  cut  the  more 
flat  sides,  may  be  placed  closer  together 
than  those  which  are  to  cut  the  roundel- 
parts,  by  which  the  sides,  left  by  the  cuts 
of  the  different  shafts,  may  be  made  of 
uniform  width.  The  cutter  shafts,  in- 
stead of  being  hung  on  two  wheels,  or 
caused  to  revolve  round  a  common  axis, 
as  described,  may  be  hung  on  a  frame 
horizontally  or  otherwise,  and  the  mate- 
rial receiving  rotary  motion  may  be  mov- 
ed over  each  one  successively  in  any  con- 
venient manner.  If  the  opposite  profiles 
of  the  longitudinal  sections  taken  in  vari- 
ous directions  through  the  article  are 
all  similar  in  form  as  in  a  hammer  handle, 
one  cutter  shaft  only  may  be  employed 
to  cut  the  whole  surface ;  the  axes  of  the 
cut  or  shaft  may  be  stationary,  and  the 
material  hung  on  a  frame  precisely  simi- 
lar to  E  E,  above  described ;  to  produce 
the  transverse  irregular  shape,  a  cam  may 
be  attached  to  each  side  of  the  frame,  at 
each  end  of  the  article  to  be  formed,  the 
said  cams  being  of  the  form  required  for 
the  transverse  sections  of  the  respective 
ends  of  the  article.  The  cams  being 
made  to  bear  against  firm  supports  on 
the  frame,  and  to  rotate  simultaneously 
with  the  material,  will  cause  the  axes  of 
each  end  of  the  material  to  recede  from 
or  approach  the  cutters,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  it  the  required  shape,  the  mate- 
rial must  have  a  continuous  rotary  mo- 
tion, and  the  movable  frame  must  be  so 
hung  as  to  receive  a  lateral  vibratory  mo- 
tion ;  when  the  ends  of  the  article  to  be 
formed  diifer  in  shape,  when  both  ends 
are  alike,  one  cam  would  give  the  shape 
to  the  whole  length ;  the  projections  or 
rids  d  d,  on  the  cutter  shafts,  gauging 
the  thickness  of  the  cut  and  preventing 
the  cutters  taking  too  deep  hold  at  one 
time ;  the  material  and  the  cutter  shaft 
may  receive  several  revolutions  before  the 
article  is  cut  to  the  required  size,  in  this 
way  the  article  will  be  cut  witli  an  even 
surface,  instead  of  being  left  with  a  num- 
ber of  sides  as  described  where  the  pro- 
files of  the  various  longitudinal  sections 
were  unlike. 

_  If  the  opposite  profiles  of  the  longitu- 
dinal sections  are  all  equal  for  a  great 
part  of  the  length  of  the  article,  as,  for 
instance,  a  spoke  for  a  wagon-wheel,  one 
cutter  shaft  may  be  used  to  cut  entirely 
round  a  part  of  the  length,  and  the  re- 


mainder of  the  length  may  be  cut  by 
other  cutter  shafts.  Instead  of  causing 
the  work  to  receive  a  vibratory  motion 
by  cams  as  above  described,  the  axis  of 
the  work  may  be  stationary,  and  the  vi- 
bratory motion  given  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  cutter  shaft  or  shafts.  The  whole 
of  any  common  irregular  form  may  be 
cut  by  one  cutter  wheel,  the  axis  of  both 
the  cutter  wheel  and  material  being 
fixed ;  the  material  and  cutter  wheel  be- 
ing geared  together  so  as  to  rotate  at  the 
same  speed.  In  that  case,  the  cutter 
wheel  must  be  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  article  to  be  formed,  and  a  large 
number  of  cutters  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  wheel  either  directly  or 
spirally,  or  several  series  of  shorter  cut- 
ters, forming  a  continuous  edge  when  in 
motion,  must  be  used;  the  greater  the 
number  of  the  cutters  employed,  the 
smoother  will  be  the  surface  of  the  arti- 
cle formed,  until  we  have  an  entire  cut- 
ting surface  similar  to  a  grindstone. 

I  do  not  claim  merely  the  employment 
of  two  or  more  cutter  wheels,  or  cutter 
shafts,  or  cylinders,  provided  with  any 
number  of  cutters  of  any  required  form, 
for  cutting  the  whole  surface  of  and 
forming  articles  of  any  irregular  form, 
without  the  use  of  the  model  of  the  arti- 
cle to  be  formed. 

But  I  claim  this  only  when  the  cutting 
cylinders  are  sustained,  revolved,  and 
carried  to  and  from  the  block  to  be 
turned,  by  a  revolving  cylinder  in  whose 
periphery  they  are  placed  without  any 
longitudinal  motion,  while  the  block  re- 
volves slowly,  without  any  longitudinal 
or  lateral  motion,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 


MESSRS.  CARNELL  AND  HOSKING  S   TREBLE 

BEAT   HYDRAULIC    VALVES. 

(From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.) 

Two  varieties  of  these  valves  have 
been  registered ;  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  figs.  1  and  2,  and  the  other  in  figs. 
3  and  4.  Figs.  1  and  3  are  top  elevations, 
and  figs.  2  and  4  vertical  cross  sections. 

A  is  in*  each  case  the  valve  seat ;  b,  the 
valve ;  c  c,  the  passages  through  the  seat, 
and  D  D,  passages  through  and  around 
the  valve ;  e  is  the  guard  or  stop  to  pre- 
vent the  valve  from  being  thrown  out  of 
its  seat  by  any  sudden  or  unusual  action 
of  the  engine. 
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In  figs.  2  and  4  the  valve  is  showTi  in 
its  open  position,  and  the  arrows  indicate 
the  course  taken  by  the  water  in  passing 
through  it :  a  a,b  b,  c  c,  are  the  seats  or 
bearing  surfaces. 

The  most  prominent  advantage  oflTered 
by  these  valves,  is  the  larger  opening  for 
the  passage  of  the  water  than  is  aiforded 
by  the  valves  of  the  forms  hitherto  in 
use,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lift  is  re- 
duced, and  consequently  the  concussion 
very  considerably  lessened. 


MILLs's  PATENT  niPRO\'EMi:>'TS  IN  STEAM 
ENGINES  AND  IN  PUMPS. 

Specification. 

My  invention,  in  so  far  as  regards  im- 
provements in  steam  engines  and  pumps. 


consists  in  an  improved  method  of  caus- 
ing the  packing  of  the  piston  of  the  plun- 
ger to  fit  to  any  inequality  there  may  be 
in  the  diameter  of  the  steam  cylinder  or 
pump  barrel,  which  method  affords  at  the 
same  time  great  facilities  for  increasing 
the  expanding  pressure  of  the  packing  of 
the  piston  or  pump  bucket,  during  any 
temporary  stoppage  of  the  engine  _  or 
pump,  and  without  the  trouble  of  taking 
the  piston  or  bucket  out  of  their  places. 
Figs.  1  to  14,  inclusive,  exhibit  exem- 
plifications of  these  improvements  applied 
to  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine.  Fig.  1 
is  a  plan  of  a  piston  with  my  improved 
packing ;  fig.  2  a  plan  with  the  jimk  ring 
removed ;  fig.  3  a  vertical  section ;  and 
fig.  4  an  elevation,  partly  in  section,  of 
one  variety  of  this  piston.  The  body,  a, 
of  the  piston,  and  junk  ring,  b,  are  nearly 
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Fig.  1.  Fig.  6.  Fig.  12. 


similar  to  those  of  the  common  pistons 
now  in  use.  c  c  are  the  packing  rings, 
and  D  an  inner  ring,  which  is  nearly  of  the 
same  depth  as  the  two  packing  rings,  and 
is  turned,  or  otherwise  finished,  so  as  to 
bear  uniformly  with  its  exterior  surface 
upon  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  packing 


rings.  The  ring  d  has  an  angular  portion 
cut  out  of  it,  as  represented  in  the  plan 
and  elevation  given  separately  is  figs.  5 
and  6 ;  into  which  angular  space  there  is 
fitted  a  wedge,  e,  by  which  the  ring  is 
made  to  expand  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
cause  it  to  bear  against  the  packing  rings. 
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Fig.  7  is  an  elevation,  fig.  8  an  edge  view, 
and  fig.  9  a  plan  of  the  wedge-piece :  e. 
F  is  a  cavity  formed  in  the  wedge,  E, 
which  serves  for  the  reception  of  a  nut, 
G,  and  spiral  spring,  h,  which  is  superim- 
posed between  the  nut  and  the  wedge,  E. 
The  spiral  spring,  h,  exerts  a  constant 
upward  pressure  upon  the  wedge,  and 
this  pressure  can  be  increased  to  any  de- 
sired extent  without  undoing  the  piston, 
or  even  having  to  remove  it  from  the  cy- 
linder, by  simply  turning  the  screw,  i,  so 
as  to  compress  the  spring.  The  screw,  i, 
passes  through  the  junk  ring  and  termi- 
nates in  a  rose-formed  head,  k  is  a 
spring  catch,  which  is  fixed  to  the  junk 
ring,  and  by  taking  into  the  notches  of 
the  rose-head  prevents  the  screw  from 
turning  round.  (The  wedge-shaped  piece 
might  be  used  without  the  spiral  spring; 
but  not  so  advantageously.) 

When  pistons  of  this  improved  con- 
struction are  employed  in  horizontal  and 
oscillating  steam  engine  cylinders,  then 
the  back  of  the  wedge-shaped  piece  should 
be  bevelled  as  shown  at  a  a,  in  fig.  9,  and 
the  recess  in  the  piston,  into  which  the 
wedge-shaped  piece  is  fitted,  should  have 
a  corresponding  bevel  cut  upon  it,  so  that 
as  the  wedge  is  pressed  upwards  (in 
course  of  the  wear  of  the  parts)  these  two 
bevelled  surfiices  may  still  keep  in  con- 
tact, and  thus  give  firmness  to  the  piston  ; 
the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  will 
be  more  especially  experienced  when  the 
wedge  is  put  at  the  lower  side  of  the 
piston  in  horizontal  cyhnders.  In  oscil- 
lating cylinders,  the  wedge  is  most  bene- 
ficially placed  on  that  side  of  the  piston 
immediately  opposite  to  the  throw  of  the 
crank  after  it  has  passed  the  top  of  the 
stroke. 

Fig.  10  is  a  cross  section,  and  fig.  11 
an  elevation,  partly  in  section,  of  another 
steam  engine  piston,  with  a  somewhat 
different  arrangement  for  causing  the 
packing  to  expand.  Fig.  12  is  a  plan  of 
the  packing  and  expanding  rings,  sepa- 
rate from  the  piston.  Fig.  13  is  an  ele- 
vation of  the  expanding  ring,  which  is 
composed  of  a  thin  band  or  hoop  of  steel, 
A,  upon  which  there  are  fitted  several 
bearing-pieces,  b  b,  which  press  upon  the 
packing  rings.  The  steel  band,  a,  acts  as 
a  spring,  which  vields  in  the  event  of  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  requiring  a  cor- 
responding expansion  or  contraction  of 
the  piston  to  take  place,  during  the  act  of 


making  a  stroke,  so  that  the  wedge- 
shaped  piece  in  this  case  requires  no  he- 
lical spring. 

Fig.  14  represents  the  section  of  a  cy- 
linder and  cover,  containing  a  piston: 
a,  in  the  cover,  shows  an  orifice  through 
which  a  key,  l,  may  be  introduced,  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  the  screw,  i, 
whereby  the  spiral  spring  may  be  made 
to  act  upon  the  wedge  piece.  By  this 
means  it  is  considered  that  the  piston  may 
be  adjusted  at  any  time,  with  a  delay  of 
only  a  few  minutes'  working.  The  orifice, 
a,  is  to  be  stopped  by  means  of  a  screw. 

Fig.  15  is  an  elevation  of  a  pump 
bucket  constructed  upon  a  similar  prin- 
ciple to  the  pistons  before  described. 
This  bucket  is  constructed  for  being 
fitted  ^\^th  a  hempen  packing,  upon 
which  the  expanding  ring,  a,  may  act, 
instead  of  acting  upon  a  metallic  pack- 
ing. D  D  are  two  ledges  or  collars, 
which  are  bevelled  upon  their  inner 
edges,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines, 
a  a,  b  b,  so  as  to  cause  the  hempen 
packing,  as  it  is  made  to  expand,  to  be- 
come more  compact  upon  the  outer  sur- 
face, where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
pump  barrel. 

Claim. — First.  The  constructing  of 
pistons,  for  steam  engines  and  pumps, 
with  an  expanding  ring,  acted  upon  by  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  acting  parallel  to 
the  Hne  of  motion  of  the  piston,  as  exem- 
plified by  figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

Second.  The  two  several  modifications 
thereof,  exemplified  by  figs.  10,  11,  12, 
13,  and  14.  Fig.  14  is  not  included^  as 
the  modification  is  too  slight  to  justify 
notice. 

And  Third.  The  construction  of  hemp- 
en packed  pump  buckets,  and  other  pis- 
tons, in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  16. 

The  desideratum  of  a  perfect  contact 
between  cylinder  and  piston,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  perfect  contact,  is,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
for.  We  have  many  metallic  packings 
which  answer  on  paper  remarlxably  well, 
and  many  which  in  practice  answer  well .; 
but  we  have  yet  to  see  one  which  will 
adjust  itself,  without  additional  friction, 
to  the  inequalities  of  wear  growing  out 
of  the  different  densities  of  the  parts 
under  action. 
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This  invention  in  the  treatment  of  sac- 
charine matter,  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  centrifugal  force,  relates  more 
particularly  to  the  apparatus  or  machin- 
ery employed  for  the  purpose,  and  to  the 
different  stages  of  sugar  curing  and  re- 
fining, for  which  such  treatment  is  adapts 
ed.  The  specification  is  divided  into  five 
heads,  or  distinct  parts,  under  which  the 
apparatus  adapted  for  the  several  pur- 
poses is  classed  and  set  forth. 

Part  first  refers  to  the  treatment  of  the 
saccharine  juice  of  Ihe  cane,  immediately 
after  it  has  been  expressed,  and  in  which 
state  it  is  found  to  be  mixed,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  with  small  fragments  of 
the  cane,  and  the  arrangement  of  cen- 
trifugal apparatus  for  filtering,  where- 
by to  separate  those  particles  from  the 
juice. 

Secondly — The  cane  juice,  after  be- 
ing filtered  by  the  before  named  appa- 
ratus, may  be  depurated  by  any  of  the 
usual  methods  now  practised,  when  a 
certain  quantity  of  coagulated  matters 
are  found  suspended  in  the  juice.  To 
separate  this,  the  patentee  again  applies 
the  centrifugal  filtering  apparatus  at  this 
stage  of  the  sugar  manufacture,  in  order 
to  separate  such  coagulated  matters,  or 
other  solids,  from  the  saccharine  juice. 
The  juice  having  been  thus  purified  and 
filtered,  according  to  the  second  part,  it 
is  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  third 
part  of  the  invention,  which  consists  in 
exposing  the  juice  in  an  open  pan,  while 
in   a  heated  state,  for  the  purpose  of 


evaporating  the  aqueous  portion;  and 
in  order  to  facilitate  that  process,  it  is 
lifted  up  by  centrifugal  agency,  in  a  tube 
placed  vertically  in  the  centre  of  the  boil- 
ing pan.  The  upper  part  of  this  pipe  is 
enlarged,  and  perforated  with  numerous 
holes,  whereby  the  raised  juice  is  dis- 
persed in  a  shower,  in  order  to  present  a  ' 
greatly  extended  surface  for  evaporation, 
by  which  it  may  be  effected  at  a  much 
lower  temperature,  and  with  much  greater 
rapidity,  than  when  the  area  of  the  pan 
is  the  only  surface  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  fourth  part  refers  to  an  apparatus 
for  the  application  of  centrifugal  force  to 
the  filtration  of  syrups,  in  the  refining  of 
sugar,  and  consists  of  two  modifications 
of  the  before  named  machines,  for  opera- 
ting upon  those  fluids,  and  separating  the 
coagulated,  or  solid  matters  therefrom, 
after  the  process  of  "  blowing  up,"  pre- 
paratory to  passing  the  syrups  through 
the  charcoal  filter. 

The  fifth  part  refers  to  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  improved  modifications  of 
the  centrifugal  force  apparatus,  to  the 
separation  of  the  crystals  from  the  fluids, 
and  other  matters,  witlv  which  they  are 
mixed.  In  connection  with  tliis  part,  a 
mode  of  preventing  the  vibration,  which 
attends  the  action  of  centrifugal  lua- 
cliines  while  working,  affecting  the  build- 
ings in  which  they  are  placed ;  also  to 
feeding  and  discharging  the  materials  op- 
erated upon  in  those  machines ;  and  also 
in  the  methods  of  applying  motive  power, 
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for  driving  the  same :  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  perforated  drums. 

The  above  engraving  exhibits  an  ele- 
vation and  section  of  the  improved  cen- 
trifugal machine,  adapted  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  object  of  the  first  part; 
that  is  to  say,  the  separation  of  small 
fragments  of  the  cane  from  saccharine 
juice,  previous  to  the  succeeding  opera- 
tion of  depurating  the  juice,  to  separate 
it  from  coagulated  matters  found  therein. 
Fig.  1,  is  an  elevation  of  the  first  im- 
proved machine ;  and  fig.  2,  is  a  vertical 
section  thereof,  taken  through  the  centre 
shaft :  a  a.  is  the  external  casing  for  the 
reception  of  the  juice,  as  it  passes  through 
the  separating  drum.  This  case  is  fur- 
nished with  a  conical  bottom,  h  b,  which 
conducts  the  juice  to  the  centre  at  c,  for 
the  purpose  to  be  hereafter  described; 
d  d,  is  the  perforated  drum,  supported  on 
a  vertical  shaft,  e,  as  in  ordinary;  it  is 
afiixed  to  the  shaft  by  attaching  the  bot- 
tom to  a  central  flange,  /,  and  also  by  a 
cone,  g,  which  ser\'es  to  strengthen  the 
support  of  the  drum  ;  and  to  fill  the  cen- 
tre thereof,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ma- 
terials operated  upon  in  the  drum.  The 
drum,  d,  is  formed  slightly  conical,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of 
fibrous  material  between  two  thicknesses 
of  perforated  metal ;  the  inner  thickness 
of  metal  is  fixed  to  the  bottom,  b,  while 
the  outer  thickness  is  placed  over  the 
fibrous  material,  and  drawn  downwards 
by  means  of  lacing ;  the  increasing  di- . 
ameter  towards  the  bottom  causing  the 
fabric  to  be  firmly  compressed  between 
the  two.  The  shaft,  e,  is  driven  by 
means  of  the  friction  pulleys,  h  h,  one  of 
which  is  on  the  driving  shaft,  i,  support- 
ed on  bearings,  Ji,  mounted  on  an  iirm  of 
a  trivet  frame,  /.  This  shaft  also  carries 
a  band  wheel,  m,  by  which  motion  is 
simultaneously  imparted  to  the  wheel,  n. 
This  wheel,  although  supported  on  the 
shaft,  e,  is  not  affixed  thereto,  but  to  a 
socket,  0.  fitted  to  that  shaft.  The  arm, 
p,  formed  hollow,  for  lightness,  and  tri- 
angular in  cross  section,  for  strength,  is 
attached  to  the  socket,  o,  which  carries 
inclined  segmental  scrapers,  q  q  g,  formed 
of  a  like  radius  as  the  drum,  d,  and  so 
disposed  as  to  approximate,  without,  how- 
ever, touching  the  interior  'of  the  drum. 
The  object  of  these  scrapers,  q  q  q.is  to 
prevent  any  of  the  materials,  that  do  not 
pass  the  perforated  drum,  adhering  there- 


to, and  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  lift  them 
up  out  of  the  drum.  Motion  being  given 
to  the  shaft,  i,  by  throwing  the  strap  from 
the  loose  to  the  fast  pulley,  at  r,  and  the 
supply  of  the  cane  juice  admitted  by  the  • 
pipe,  /,  the  action  of  the  machine  will  be 
thus : — The  rapid  rotation  of  the  driim, 
'  d,  \\'ill  cause  the  fluid  portion  of  the  juice 
to  pass  through  the  perforations,  while 
the  small  pieces  of  cane  will  be  retained 
^\^thin  the  interior  of  the  di'um.  The 
band  gixnng  motion  to  the  wheel,  n,  is 
crossed  and  guided  by  turning  pulleys, 
so  as  to  drive  the  arm,  p,  and  scrapers, 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  drum ;  but 
the  wheel,  ??,  being  of  less  diameter  than 
the  wheel,  m,  it  follows  that  the  ann,  p, 
^^"ill  travel  faster  than  the  drum,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  gain  u]ion  it  during  its  mo- 
tion. This  excess  of  motion  causes  the 
scrapers,  q,  to  pass  over  the  entire  inner 
surfiice  of  the  drum,  thereby  remo\'ing 
any  adhering  particles  therefrom,  and 
causing  the  mass  of  such  to  be  raised 
upon  the  inside  of  the  drum.  The  con- 
tinual motion  of  the  scrapers  will  finally 
cause  the  accumulated  mass  to  be  lifted 
above  the  top  of  the  drum,  when  they 
Mill  fly  off",  by  reason  of  the  centrifugal 
force,  and  be  received  by  the  guard,  s, 
and  fall  to  the  ground.  The  differential 
motion  of  the  scrapers  and  the  drum,  as 
before  mentioned,  cause  tlie  mass  of  mat- 
ters retained,  to  be  lifted  up,  the  centri- 
fugal force  maintaining  their  elevated 
position  until  the  subsequent  return  of 
the  scrapers,  when  the  whole  is  lifted  a 
stage  higher,  until  expelled  as  explained. 
On  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  e,  a  centri- 
fugal disc  pump,  ic,  is  fixed,  having  its 
central  opening  immediately  under  the 
opening,  c,  through  which  the  juice  de- 
scends ;  this  pump  participating  in  the 
rapid  rotary  motion  of  the  drum,  throws 
the  juice  into  the  casing,  from  which  it 
is  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  building 
by  the  pipe,  r,  the  pressure  created  by 
the  pump,  u;  being  sufficient  to  raise  the 
liquor  to  any  height  desired. 

[This  pump  forms  the  subject  of  a 
patent  previously  obtained  by  the  present 
patentee.] 

The  second  part,  which  refers  to  the 
depuration  of  sugars,  may  be  effected  by 
the  foregoing  centrifugal  machine,  modi- 
fied for  the  purpose,  by  others  to  be  here- 
after described,  or  by  the  ordinar}-  meth- 
ods now  in  practice. 
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The  third  p;irt  refers  to  a  mode  of 
increasing  the  evaporating  surface  of 
sugar,  by  dispersing  it  in  a  shower, 
while  in  a  heated  state,  in  order  the 
more  rapidly  to  evaporate  the  aqueous 
particles. 

The  apparatus  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  very  similar  to  the  ordinary  cen- 
trifugal pump  ;  and  consists  of  a  vertical 
pipe,  stepped  and  placed  in  the  centre 
of  an  evaporating  pan.  On  the  top  of 
this  pipe,  is  phxced  a  double  conical  ves- 
sel, or  disperser,  preforated  on  the  peri- 
phery, and  with  its  larger  diameter  up- 
wards. This  pump  having  been  filled,  a 
rapid  rotary  motion  is  communicated 
thereto,  by  a  band,  or  other  means  ;  the 
liquor  in  the  enlarged  conical  part 
emerges  from  two  perforations,  which 
causes  a  flow  up  the  pipe  from  the  pan. 
The  perforations  at  the  upper  and  great- 
est diameter,  project  the  syrup  to  the 
greatest  distance  ;  while  the  liquor  i)ass- 
ing  from  the  lower  perforations  falls 
near  the  centre,  thereby  spreading  it 
uniformly  over  tiie  surface  of  the  pan ; 
in  which  it  falls,  to  be  again  raised  by 
the  pump.  A  ball  valve  placed  near  the 
foot  of  the  upright  pipe,  prevents  the 
syrup  returning,  when  the  machine  is 
stopped.  The  liquid  contained  in  the 
lower  end  (which  is  not  perforated)  of 
the  truncated  cone,  serves  to  give  the 
centrifugal  force,  necessary  to  again 
cause  the  ascent  of  the  juice,  when  the 
pump  is  set  in  motion.  A  current  of  air 
passing  through  the  shower  of  juice 
facilitates  the  operation. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  invention  has 
reference  to  apparatus  for  the  applica- 
tion of  centrifugal  force  to  the  filtration 
of  syrups,  for  the  separation  of  coagu- 
lated matters  therefrom,  after  the  process 
of  "blowing  up."  This  apparatus  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  shown  at  page 
270,  but  is  without  the  centrifugal  forc- 
ing pump  ;  the  machine  for  this  purpose 
is  not  fitted  with  the  sliield  or  guard,  as 
in  this  case  the  separated  matters  are  not 
tin-own  off  from  the  drum  as  before. 
The  drum  of  this  machine  is  of  two  dif- 
ferent diameters,  having  an  addition  to 
the  top  of  a  larger  diimieter  than  the 
body,  or  that  p  irt  in  wliicli  the  scrapers 
are  situate.  The  coagulated  matters  as 
tiiey  are  intercepted  and  retained  by  the 
drum  during  its  rotation,  are  carried  up 
as  before,  and  when    raised  above   the 


upper  edge  of  the  smaller  part  of  the 
drum,  it  is  thrown  into  the  larger  part, 
by  which  it  is  retained  until  a  sufficient 
quantity  accumulates  for  removal,  when 
the  machine  is  stopped  for  that  purpose ; 

Fie:.  3. 


the  syrup  is  collected  by  the  outer  casing, 
and  conveyed  by  a  pipe  to  the  charcoal 
filter,  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Some 
little  difference  exists  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  driving  gear,  this  machine  being 
represented  as  actuated  by  band  pulleys, 
for  both  drum  and  scrapers,  the  differential 
motion  producing  the  action  of  tlie  scra- 
pers as  before.  In  some  instances,  in  the 
filtration  of  syrups,  it  is  desirable  to  ex- 
clude them  from  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere as  much  as  possible,  as  the  patentee 
finds  that  the  action  of  the  air  deterio- 
rates the  quality  of  the  sugar. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  vertical  section  of 
a  centrifugal  apparatus  for  this  purpose ; 
it  consists  of  a  drum  a,  of  the  construc- 
tion before  described ;  it  is  mounted  on  a 
hollow  axis,  b,  which  emerges  from  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  casing,  c  c, 
through  stuffing  boxes,  d  d,  and  is  fitted 
at  the  top  with  a  strap  rigger  or  other 
means  of  communicating  rotary  motion 
thereto.  The  drum  a  is  securely  fixed 
to  the  shaft  b,  and  consequently  revolves 
with  it.  On  the  interior  of  the  drum  a, 
two  radial  arms,  e  e,  are  placed,  which 
f  arry  brushes,  h  h,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving any  coagulated  matter  that  may 
adhere  in  the  perforations  of  the  drum ; 
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/  is  the  supply  pipe  for  the  delivery  of 
the  sjTup,  which  pipe  is  united  to  the 
shaft,  b,  by  a  stuffing  box.  g,  and  remains 
stationary,  while  the  shaft,  d,  is  driven  by 
a  strap  rigger;  the  syrup,  as  it  flows 
down  the  shaft,  b,  enters  the  boss  of  the 
arms,  e  e,  by  the  apertures  in  the  shaft, 
and  thence  escapes  at  openings,  i  i,  in 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  arms,  e ;  these 
openings,  i  i,  are  situate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  arms,  so  that  the  liquid,  on 
emerging  therefrom,  may  tend  to  force 
round  those  arms ;  the  syrup  thus  ad- 
mitted to  the  drum  will  be  acted  on  by 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  rotating  drum, 
and  escape  through  the  perforations  into 
the  casing,  c,  in  wliich  it  is  collected  and 
transmitted  by  suitable  communications 
to  the  receptacle  desired.  The  coagu- 
lated matters  retained  in  the  drum  are  re- 
moved from  the  interior  by  the  brushes, 
h  h,  and  conducted  by  the  conical  bottom 
of  the  drum  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
shaft,  with  which  these  are  in  communi- 
cation. The  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  b, 
is  furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  k,  which  is 
opened  occasionally  on  an  accumulation 
of  coagulated  matters  taking  place ;  these 
matters  are  permitted  to  run  out  by  stop- 
ping the  machine,  in  order  to  allow  them 
to  descend  from  the  periphery  of  the 
drum  to  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft. 
Hand-holes  are  made  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  casing,  to  permit  the  introduction  of 
the  hand,  in  order  to  turn  the  tap,  k. 
The  lower  part  of  the  casing  also  serves 
as  a  collector  for  the  coagulated  matters, 
which  are  conveyed  thence  by  suitable 
communication.  In  working  this  ma- 
chine, the  casing,  c,  will  deliver  the  syrup 
to  a  higher  level  than  the  drum  is  situate, 
by  reason  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
syrup  ejected  by  it.  It  was  before  men- 
tioned that  the  drum  arms  were  loose  on 
the  shaft,  b ;  they  will,  however,  revolve 
with  the  drum,  but  with  additional  speed 
due  to  the  height  of  fall  of  the  syrup 
which  escapes  by  the  apertures,  i  i,  aa 
before  mentioned,  producing  a  driving 
power  on  the  principle  of  Barker's  mill. 
The  syrup,  having  been  thus  treated, 
will  be  conveyed  away  by  a  close  pipe  to 
a  suitable  receptacle,  and  be  prevented 
coming  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere 
during  the  operation. 

The  fifth  part  of  this  invention  refers 
to  a  variety  of  modifications  of  the  cen- 
trifugal drum  apparatus,  for  the  purposes 
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of  sugar  manufacture,  with  a  \-iew  to  fa- 
cilitate or  improve  the  manufacture,  for 
the  application  of  power  thereto,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  injurious  results  to  the 
buildings  in  which  such  machines  are 
placed.  Fig.  4  represents  a  vertical  sec- 
tion of  a  centrifugal  drum,  in  which  the 
matters  separated  from  syrups  are  ejected 
from  the  machine  by  the  centrifugal 
force  alone,  according  to  the  supply  of 
syrup  admitted  to  the  drum,  which  is 
regulated  by  a  stop-cock  on  the  supply 
pipe.  The  centre  of  the  drum,  a,  is  pro- 
vided with  the  conical  centre  filling 
piece,  as  before ;  concentric  with  this, 
another  conical  shield,  5,  is  placed,  be- 
tween which  and  the  centre  cone  the 
supply  of  syrup  is  admitted  by  the 
pipe  c.  The  partition,  b,  is  supported  on 
a  series  of  radial  vanes,  wiiich  carry 
the  syrup  round,  and  causes  it  to  be 
thrown  towards  the  circumference  of  the 
drum.  The  apertures  of  this  drum  com- 
mence from  below,  on  a  level  with  the 
outer  edge  of  the  centre  piece,  b :  the 
syrup  must  therefore  rise  to  that  point 
before  any  escapes.  The  matters  inter- 
cepted and  retained  by  the  drum  will  thus 
always  rest  on  the  fresh  supply  of  the 
syrup.  The  centrifugal  force  of  the 
svrups,  having  egress  to  the  drum,  wOl 
force  up  the  separated  matters,  which, 
on  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  drum,  will 
be  thrown  otf,  and  received  in  some  suit- 
able receptacle  surrounding  the  drum. 
By  regulating  the  supply  of  the  pipe,  c, 
the  matters  separated  from  the  syrup  will 
be  allowed  to  remain  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  time,  under  the  centrifugal 
action  of  the  drum. 

Fig.  4. 


An  arrangement  of  apparatus  is  shown 
at  fig.  5,  in  vertical  section,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  \ibratory  motion, 
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resulting  from  the  unequal  load  of  cen- 
trifugal machines,  being  communicated  to 
the  building  in  which  it  is  situated.  The 
drum  for  this  object  is  suspended  from 
the  flooring  above,  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft  having  a  ball  joint  or  bearing,  a,  for 
the  suspension  of  the  drum,  and  the 
transmission  of  motion  thereto.  This 
ball,  a,  is  connected  by  two  segmental 
pieces,  placed  across  each  other,  as  shown 
in  enlarged  views.  The  upper  segment 
fits  into  a  channel  cut  in  a  cup  piece  at- 
tached to  the  driving  shaft,  ft,  while  the 
cross  segment  fits  into  a  like  recess  in 
the  ball,  a.  This  permits  the  free  oscil- 
latory motion  of  the  shaft,  c,  and  the  sus- 
pended drum,  d.  Motion  is  represented 
as  being  communicated  by  a  band  or 
cord,  but  gearing  or  other  means  may 
be  resorted  to.  The  casing,  which  re- 
ceives the  syrup  from  the  drum,  is  placed 
and  fixed  on  the  floor  beneath,  and  also 
restricts  the  obicular  motion  of  the  drum. 
For  this  purpose,  a  pulley,/,  is  placed  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  surfiice,  g,  which,  with  the 
pulley,  comes  in  contact,  on  any  excess 
of  the  obicular  motion  of  the  drum  taking 

Fig.  5. 


place,  and  confining  such  motion  within 
certain  limits.  The  periphery  of  the  pul- 
ley is  further  c-overe(?  with  leather,  or 
some  soft  matci  ial,  to  lessen  the  effect  of 
any  blow  that  may  result. 

Another  improvement  consists  of  an 


arrangement  of  a  centrifugal  apparatus, 
adapted  for  permitting  the  removal  and 
change  of  the  rotating  drums,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  matters  to  be 
treated.  This  is  represented  at  fig.  6 ;  a 
conical  centre  piece,  «,  is  fixed  to  the 
shaft,  h,  which  is  driven  from  below. 
The  centre  of  the  drum  is  made  to  fit 
and  rest  upon  the  centre,  so  as  readily  to 
admit  of  removal,  as  described,  when  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
matters  to  be  treated. 

Another  improvement  is  exhibited  in 
this  figure,  which  consists  of  the  form  of 
bottom,  which  is  adapted  to  receive  and 
contain  the  charge  of  syrup  to  be  acted 
upon,  previous  to  the  drum  being  put  in 
motion.  In  this  machine  the  obicular 
motion  of  the  drum  is,  in  some  measure, 
counteracted  by  supporting  the  shaft  in  a 
hemispherical  step,  and  in  case  of  trans- 
mitting the  motion  by  gearing,  to  com- 
municate the  same  by  the  cross  seg- 
ments before  described.  The  upper 
bearing  of  the  shaft  is  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  block  of  vulcanized  india-rubber, 
c,  the  yielding  of  which  to  the  vibratory 
motion  of  the  drum,  prevents  it  being 
communicated  to  the  building.  Instead 
of  the  india-rubber,  a  roller  may  be  placed 
on  the  shaft,  and  confined  within  certain 
limits,  as  before  explained  at  fig.  5. 

The  drum  in  fig.  6  is  represented  as 
being  driven  by  means  of  the  simple 
emissive  engine,  the  arms,  d  d,  of  which 
are  placed  on  the  same  shaft  as  the 
drum ;  the  steam  passage  is  up  the  centre 
of  the  ball  step,  as  clearly  seen,  the  en- 
gine acting  by  the  emission  thereof,  at 
opposite  apertures,  is  well  understood. 
The  upper  part  of  this  engine  casing  is 
sunk  level  with  the  floor,  to  obviate  any 
inconvenience  in  getting  at  the  machine. 

Another  improvement  in  the  casings  of 
centrifugal  machines,  consists  in  con- 
tracting them  at  the  base,  for  the  better 
and  more  convenient  approach  of  the 
workmen. 

Another  improvement  consists  of  a  pe- 
culiar formation  of  the  shafts  of  centrifu- 
gal machines,  which  are  very  liable  to  be- 
come broken,  from  the  unequal  load  to. 
which  they  are  subject.  To  obviate  this, 
the  shafts,  or  centres,  are  made  of  hollow 
cones  of  plate  iron,  fixing  the  drum  at 
their  largest  diameter.  Two  cones  are 
placed  base  to  base,  for  the  purpose,  the 
apices  forming  the  bearings  on  which  it 
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rotates ;  a  strengthening  ring  is  placed  in 
the  upper  and  longest  cone,  from  which 
radial  rods  are  extended  to  the  upper 
periphery  of  the  drum.  In  drinng  cen- 
trifugal machines,  the  patentee  places 
them  in  pairs,  with  friction  wheels  on  the 
lower  ends,  which  take  on  to  the  peri- 
phery of  a  fly  wheel  placed  horizontally 
between  them.  This  wheel  forms  the 
fly  wheel  of  a  small  oscillating  engine, 
connected  directly  to  a  crank  on  the  shaft 
of  such  wheel ;  the  friction  pulleys  are 
forced  up  to  contact  by  springs,  their 
bearings  being  fitted  to  slides  for  tliat 
purpose. 

Fiff.  6. 


Another  mode  of  suspending  the  cen- 
trifugal drum  is  represented,  in  which  the 
centre  cone  of  the  drum  rises  high  above 
the  periphery,  so  as  to  surround  a  ped- 
estal on  which  the  cone  rests  at  the  top. 
A  ball  joint,  such  as  before  described,  is 
employed  to  support,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  communicate  motion  to  the  drum. 
The  pedestal  support,  which  is  also  con- 
ical, rises  from  tlie  bottom  of  the  casing 
or  vessel  containing  the  drum,  and  is 
considerably  smaller  than  the  centre 
cone  of  the  drum,  in  order  to  allow  the 
oscillating  motion  thereof;  the  drum 
shaft  is  driven  from  below  by  a  strap 
pulley,  or  other  suitable  means. 

A  mode  of  counteracting  the  vibratory 
tendency  of  centrifugal  drums  is  repre- 
sented, in  which  the  horizontal  position  of 
the  drum  is  always  maintained  with  certain 
freedom,  to  swerve  on  account  of  the  in- 
equality of  the  load :  for  this  purpose,  in- 
stead of  supporting  tlie  drum  on  a  single 
ball  joint,  it  is  supported  on  three  ball 
joints,  ranged  round  the  shaft  at  equi-dis- 
tant  points;  this  support  is  on  a  level  with 
the  drum,  within  a  large  central  cavity ;  a 
disc  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  shaft,  which 


supports  the  three  ball  joints;  these  ball 
joints  consist  of  three  short  rods,  ha\ing 
a  ball  at  either  end,  with  a  spherical  en- 
largement near  the  upper  end ;  this  spher- 
ical enlargement  is  sustained  in  cap  rests, 
on  the  disc  fixed  to  the  shaft,  while  the 
drum  is  supported  on  the  three  upper 
balls;  these  rods  assuming  a  vertical  po- 
sition, a  counter  balance  weight  is  sus- 
pended from  the  three  ball  rods,  and  rests 
on  the  ball  end  at  the  bottom.  This 
weight  is  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  and  sur- 
rounds the  driving  shaft,  and  by  its 
gravity,  and  the  leverage  it  has  over  the 
drum,  tends  to  maintain  the  central  po- 
sition thereof,  but  permits  it  to  become 
eccentric  in  a  certain  extent  to  the  driv- 
ing shaft.  The  greater  distance  the  drum 
is  deflected  from  its  central  position,  the 
greater  will  be  the  leverage  obtained  by 
the  ring  weight,  as  the  ball  rods  by  which 
the  weight  is  suspended  are  considerably 
longer  than  the  upper  ends  which  sup- 
port the  drum. 

The  last  part  of  this  invention  has 
reference  to  the  perforation  of  centrifu- 
gal drums.  Instead  of  forming  them  of 
wire  cloth,  the  patentee  pt^forates,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  a  sheet  of  metal  con- 
structed of  a  cylindrical  or  other  circular 
form.  In  order  to  produce  the  perfora- 
tions required,  a  series  of  grooves  are 
turned  in  the  periphery,  about  half  way 
through  the  metal.  Grooves  are  then 
formed  at  right  angles  thereto,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  metal,  so  as  to  cut  into 
the  grooves  previously  made,  Wherever 
these  grooves  intersect,  an  aperture  will 
be  produced  for  the  emission  of  the  liquid 
as  desired. 

Another  improvement  in  perforating 
consists  in  producing  a  series  of  conical 
holes,  bored  from  the  outside,  by  which 
any  grains  entering  the  smaller  aperture 
inside  will  have  free  egi-ess,  and  will  not 
be  liable  to  stop  the  perforations,  as  is 
the  case  with  parallel  holes  or  perfora- 
tions. In  using  wire  cloth  as  a  filtering 
medium,  the  patentee  prefers  that  it 
should  be  passed  through  a  pair  of  roll- 
ers, in  order  to  flatten  the  crossing  of  the 
wire, — this  hanng  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  accumulation  of  matters  adhering 
to"  the  wire  cloth,  thereby  partially  stop- 
ping the  action  of  the  machine,  as  is  the 
case  at  present. 

In  conclusion,  the  patentee  observes, 
that    he  has   described   many  parts   of 
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centrifugal  machines  and  apparatus,  which 
taken  separately,  are  not  new,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  does  not  claim  such  as  his 
invention,  and  that  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  precise  moditication  or 
combination  of  parts  herein  shown,  so 
long  as  the  essential  features  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  invention  are  retained, — 
but  he  claims  as  liis  invention — 

First — The  apparatus  described  under 
the  first  part  of  this  specification,  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  fragments  of 
cellular  tissue  from  cane  juice,  and  the 
coagulated  or  other  matters  also  from 
cane  j  uice,  but  after  the  process  of  defe- 
cation. 

Secondly — The  centrifugal  apparatus, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  evapo- 
ration of  saccharine  fluids,  by  raising  and 
allowing  them  to  fall  through  a  current 
of  air,  as  described. 

Thirdly — The  mode  described  of  sus- 
pending the  shafts  and  drums  of  centri- 
fugal machines  for  curing  sugar,  and  the 
method  of  connecting  such  shafts  with 
the  first  mover,  and  also  the  mode  by 
which  their  obicular  motion  is  restrained 
within  certain  limits,  and  also  the  mode 
of  suspending  the  drums  of  centrifugal 
machines  on  an  universal  joint,  as  de- 
scribed. 

Fourthly — The  use  of  elastic  packing 
between  the  bottom  of  centrifugal  m;i- 
chines  and  the  floor  on  which  they  rest, 
for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  amount 
of  vibration  transmitted  to  the  building 
in  which  they  are  worked. 

Fifthly — The  use  of  leather  bushes 
to  the  spindles,  and  of  vulcanized  india- 
rubber  rings  surrounding  the  bushes, 
in  which  tlie  axle  revolves,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lessening  the  tremor  in  centrifu- 
gal machines,  for  curing  sugar. 

Sixthly — The  apparatus  described  for 
separating  the  coagulated  and  other  mat- 
ters from  syrups,  in  tlie  refining  of  sugar. 

Seventhly — The  removing  of  the  drum 
from  the  machine,  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  it  of  its  contents,  thereby  ad- 
mitting of  its  being  replaced  immediately 
by  another  drum  ready  charged  with 
fresh  materials  to  be  operated  upon,  to- 
gether with  the  furnishing  such  drums 
with  lower  receptacles  or  dishes,  wherein 
the  material  is  retained  previous  to  the 
rotatory  motion  being  communicated 
thereto,  and  also  the  apparatus  described 
for  tiiat  purpose. 


Eighthly — The  discharging  the  sugar 
from  centrifugal  drums,  by  the  aid  of 
centrifugal  force  alone,  as  described. 

Ninthly — The  method  of  constructing 
the  axis  of  centrifugal  machines,  of  cones 
of  siieet  iron. 

Tenthly — The  mode  of  supporting  the 
drums  of  centrifugal  machines  on  uni- 
versal joints,  with  a  balancing  ring,  as 
described. 

Eleventhly — The  mode  described  of 
forming  the  perforated  drum  for  centri- 
fugal machines,  by  grooving  it  internally 
and  externally,  at  right  angles,  in  the 
manner  described,  and  also  perforating 
such  drums  with  conical  holes. 

Twelfthly — The  use  of  the  axis  of  the 
revolving  drum  in  centrifugal  machines, 
as  the  axis  of  an  emissive  engine  fixed 
thereto,  for  the  purposes  described. 

Thirteenthly — The  mode  described  of 
keeping  open  the  perforations  of  the 
drum  of  centrifugal  machines,  by  a  wire 
or  other  suitable  brush. 


PIRSSON  S     PATENT    STEAM    ENGINE     CON- 
DENSER. 

Patent  dated  July  31,  1850.     Patentee, 

Joseph  Poole  Pirsson,  of  New-York, 

Civil  Engineer. 

We  noticed  the  successful  adoption,  on 
board  the  American  steamer  Ospreij,  of  a 
new  description  of  condenser,  invented  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Pirsson,  of  New-York.  It  has 
been  in  continued  use  in  that  vessel  (of 
1,000  tons  burden)  for  about  twelve 
months ;  and  when  the  boilers  were  re- 
cently examined,  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est scale  or  deposit  to  be  seen.  The  con- 
denser itself,  too,  was  in  excellent  order. 
We  now  lay  the  specification  of  it  before 
our  readers : — 

Specification. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  elevation ;  fig.  2  is  a 
top  view  ;  fig.  3  is  a  longitudinal  section. 
Figs.  4  and  5  are  views  showing  varia- 
tions in  the  construction  of  the  same  ap- 
paratus. Fig.  6  is  a  view  of  a  common 
condenser. 

To  condense  steam  to  water,  it  must 
be  brought  in  contact  with  some  element 
of  less  temperature  than  itself;  and  the 
extent  and  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be 
effected,  will  be  as  the  difference  of  tem- 
peratures and  the  conducting  qu;dity  of 
the    condensing    element.      The    usual 
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modes  of  condensing  steam,  where  it  is 
used  as  a  motive  power,  are  by  allowing 
It  to  escape  into  the  air:  bv  injectino- i't 
into  a  vessel  or  vessels  which  are  kepFat 
a  low  temperature  bv  immersion  in  cold 
water,  or  a  current  of  air.  the  steam  beina 
cooled  by  contact  with  the  metal ;  and  bv 
injecting  it  into  vessels  in  which  it  is 


brought  in  direct  contact  uith  a  jet  of 
water.  In  the  first  instance,  the  water 
resulting  from  the  condensation  of  the 
steam  is  lost ;  in  the  second,  it  is  retained 
in  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  confined,  un- 
mixed  with  any  other  substance:  in  the 
third,  it  is  retained,  but  is  mixed  v\ith 
the  water  used  for  condensino-  it.     Con- 
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densing  engines  are  those  which  employ 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  last  described 
plans.  In  marine  engines,  or  where  salt 
or  other  impure  water  is  employed  for 
condensing  the  steam,  this  latter  plan  in- 
volves the  loss  of  the  fresh  water  result- 
ing therefrom,  in  a  manner  well  known, 
and  consequently  either  the  boilers  must 
be  supplied  witli  bad  water,  or  a  supply 
of  pure  water  must  be  specially  provided. 
Fig.  6. 


In  most  cases  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, as  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  carry  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last  for 
any  great  length  of  time. 

This  being  the  case,  attention  was  ear- 
ly (in  the  history  of  the  steam  engine) 
given  to  perfecting  the  second  mode 
named  herein — viz.,  the  condensing  of 
the  steam  by  radiation  in  closed  metallic 
vessels,  kept  submerged  in  water.  In 
this  plan  the  boilers  are  to  be  first  filled 
with  pure  water ;  the  steam  being  con- 
densed back  to  water,  is  thus  caught  and 
returned  to  the  boilers,  to  be  used  over 
and  over  again ;  the  leakage  and  waste 
being  supplied  from  reservoirs  provided 
with  an  extra  quantity,  or  by  distillation. 
The  steam  being  condensed  in  vacuo,  the 
external  surface  of  these  vessels  is  tliere- 
by  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mospliere,  and  also  to  the  pressure  of  a 
column  of  water,  proportioned  to  the 
depth  at  which  they  are  immersed.  In 
fig.  6  is  a  view  of  the  usual  mode  of  con- 
structing this  kind  of  condenser;  «  is  a 
cluster  of  pipes  (that  being  the  best  form 
to  resist  pressure)  inserted  in  two  flanges, 
b ;  the  ends  of  the  pipes  are  covered  at 
c  by  a  cap,  and  at  d  by  the  channel  in  the 
bed-plate;  e  is  a  tank  to  hold  the  water 
for  condensing,  which  flows  in  and  out 
as  indicated ;  /  is  the  exhaust  pipe  for 
conveying  the  steam  to  be  condensed  ;  g 
the  air  pump.  The  steam  is  thus  con- 
densed by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
cold  surface  of  the  metal,  the  pump,  g, 
maintaining  the  vacuity  of  ihe  pipes  by 
removing  the  water  as  fast  as  it  accumu- 


lates in  the  channel  d,  and  also  any  air  or 
other  gases.  Hence  the  external  surfaces 
of  the  tubes  are  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  the  air,  and  also  to  that  of  the  column 
of  water  in  whicli  they  are  immersed,  as 
before  named.  Tliis  mode  of  condensing 
steam  has  these  difliculties  to  contend 
with,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  found 
insuperable.  The  alternate  heating  and 
cooling  of  the  metal  pipes,  consequent 
upon  the  periodical  injections  of  the 
steam,  causes  a  series  of  expansions  and 
contractions  to  be  continually  going  on. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  great  pressure 
upon  Ihem  soon  produces  fractures  in 
the  various  joints  and  seams,  which  at 
once  destroys  the  whole  operation,  as  the 
vacuum  can  no  longer  be  maintained  from 
the  flowing  in  of  the  air,  and  also  of  the 
water,  which  is  fatal  to  the  whole  opera- 
tion. 

Having  thus  stated  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  old  modes  of  condensing  steam, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  my  im- 
provements and  to  set  forth  wherein  they 
differ  from  all  others. 

At  the  1  etter  h,  fig.3,  is  represented  a  box 
or  case  composed  of  metal,  and  of  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  is  also  to  be  made  as  per- 
fectly air  and  water-tight  as  possible.  In 
the  under  side  of  the  box  /i,  there  is  an 
opening  i,  through  which  a  connection  is 
made  by  a  pipe  or  channel  k,  with  an  air- 
pump  /,  of  common  construction,  as  shown 
in  section,  figure  3.  At  m  is  a  perforated 
plate,  on  which  the  condensing  water  is 
received,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
persing it  in  a  manner  well  known.  A 
pipe  and  cock  are  attached  for  inject- 
ing the  water  for  condensing  the  steam. 
Into  the  box  thus  constructed,  I  next  in- 
troduce a  radiating  condenser,  that  is  to 
say,  a  vessel  or  apparatus  in  which  steam 
is  to  be  condensed  by  contact  with  cold 
metallic  or  like  surfaces,  which  I  make  as 
follows  :  At  n,  figure  3,  is  seen  a  number 
of  tubes  arranged  horizontafly,  their  ends 
being  fixed  in  plates  or  flanges  of  metal, 
having  holes  perforated  to  receive  them ; 
next  t  cover  the  ends  of  the  tubes  by  at- 
taching caps,  p  and  r,  to  these  plates,  as 
shown  in  section,  figure  3.  The  tubes  thus 
arranged,  are  introduced  within  the  box 
A,  as  shown.  In  the  cap  p  there  is  an 
opening  made  at  s  to  receive  the  end  of 
the  pipe  which  conveys  the  steam  to  be 
condensed,  which  pipe  is  seen  at  s .     The 
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Fig.  5. 


steam  pipe  s  is  bolted  to  the  outside  of 
the  box  h  by  a  flange,  the  end  passing 
through  and  made  to  enter  the  cap  p, 
through  the  hole  s,  as  shown.  The  cap  p 
is  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a 
partition  p,  the  object  of  which  is  to  cause 
the  steam  to  traverse  through  two  sec- 
tions of  pipes.  More  partitions  may  be 
introduced,  or  any  other  arrangement  may 
be  adopted  to  insure  full  and  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  steam  to  each  pipe.  At 
t  is  sho\\Ti  a  pipe  connected  with  the 
lower  side  of  the  cap  p,  which  passes 
through  the  box  h,  having  a  tight  joint 
where  it  comes  out.  This  pipe  termi- 
nates in  a  pump  u,  the  use  of  which  is  to 
pump  away  the  water  resulting  from  the 
condensation  of  the  steam,  and  which 
collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  pipes  and 
caps.     At  w  is  an  opening  in  the  lower 


division  of  the  cap  p,  which  forms  a  pas- 
sage from  the  pipes  to  the  interior  of  the 
box ;  the  use  of  which  will  be  described 
more  fully.  This  opening,  w,  is  to  have 
a  door  or  valve  over  it  of  common  con- 
struction, which  may  be  opened  or  clo.sed 
by  a  handle  from  the  outside  of  the  box 
/i,  the  handle  working  through  a  stuffing- 
box  in  h. 

I  have  described  this  part  of  my  inven- 
tion as  being  made  of  tubes  or  pipes 
chiefly ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  other  forms 
may  be  substituted, — as  sheets  of  metal, 
coiis  of  pipe,  &c. 

The  operation  of  this  part  of  my  inven- 
tion is  as  follows : — The  engine  being 
started  in  the  usual  manner,  the  exhaust 
steam  flows  through  the  pipe  s',  into  the 
cap  p,  and  thence  into  the  cluster  of  pipes 
n ;  at  the  same  time  a  jet  of  cold  water 
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is  admitted  through  the  injection  cock  o 
on  tlie  perforated  plate  t/i,  from  which  it 
falls  in  a  shower  upon  the  pipes  ?i,  and 
thus,  by  a  well-known  law,  at  once  con- 
denses the  steam — the  water  resulting 
being  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  pipes 
and  caps — the  large  pump  I  removing  the 
condensing  water  as  fast  as  it  accumu- 
lates from  the  box  h,  and  maintaining  the 
vacuum, — the  smaller  pump  u  removing 
the  water  resulting  from  the  condensed 
steam.  In  like  manner,  the  condensing 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  oif  as  fast  as  dis- 
charged from  the  pump  /,  but  the  water 
taken  from  the  pipes  is  retained  for  the 
feed  to  the  boilers.  The  use  of  the  aper- 
ture w,  is  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
an  equal  pressure  on  each  side  of  the 
pipes,  or  rather  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing subjected  to  any  pressure,  either  in- 
ternal or  external.  This  can  be  made  ap- 
parent as  follows : — Supposing  the  orifice 
w  closed,  and  cold  water  admitted  in 
quantity  suflScient  to  condense  a  part  of 
the  steam  only,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
vacuum  in  the  box  h  will  be  better  than 
the  vacuum  in  the  pipes,  and  the  differ- 
ence will  be  as  the  volumes  of  uncon- 
densed  steam.  Now  if  we  open  the  door 
or  valve  over  the  aperture  iv,  a  portion  of 
the  steam  in  the  pipes  will  at  once  rush 
through  and  extend  itself  throughout  the 
box  h  until  an  equilibrium  is  produced. 
So  long  as  the  steam  is  fully  condensed, 
and  also  the  operation  of  the  pumps  I  and 
u  equal,  then,  of  course,  the  radiating 
condenser  n  will  be  subjected  to  the  same 
pressure,  both  external  and  internal ;  or, 
rather,  will  not  be  subjected  to  any,  even 
if  the  orifice  w  be  kept  closed.  The  use 
of  the  opening  w,  therefore,  is  to  insure 
the  preservation  of  the  equilibrium  in  ca- 
ses where  the  steam  is  not  fully  con- 
densed, or  where  the  pumps  fail  to  work 
equally.  The  atmospheric  pressure  be- 
ing sustained  by  the  box  h. 

Having  now  described  the  principal 
elements  of  my  condensing  apparatus,  ex- 
cept some  of  its  modifications  (to  be  men- 
tioned hereafter),  I  will  next  describe  an 
apparatus  for  making  up  any  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  pure  water  which  may 
arise  from  leaks  and  other  means  of 
waste.  At  x,  figures  1,  2,  3,  is  seen  a 
tank,  standing  upon  the  top  of  the  con- 
densing box  h.  (but  may  be  put  in  any 
other  convenient  place).  This  tank  must 
be  air  and  water-tight,  and  also  capable 


of  sustaining  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. At  y,fig.  2, a  steam  pipe  is  attacned, 
which  may  terminate  on  the  inside  in  a 
coil  or  cluster  of  pipes,  or  other  chamber 
for  holding  steam,  as  shown.  The  lower 
end  of  this  coil  terminates  in  a  pipe,  which 
passes  out  through  the  side  of  the  tank 
at  y,  and  empties  into  another  pipe,  as 
shown,  z  is  a  pipe  attached  to  the  low- 
er side  of  the  tank  x,  the  opposite  end  of 
which  terminates  in  the  "  hot  well"  of 
the  air  pump  /,  or  other  reservoir  con- 
taining a  supply  of  the  water  to  be  eva- 
porated ;  z  is  a  pipe  attached  to  the  up- 
per side  of  the  tank  x;  it  is  bent  so  as 
to  pass  down  through  the  top  of  the  box 
h,  to  which  it  is  bolted  by  a  flange,  the 
end  terminating  so  as  to  discharge  into 
the  cap  p  of  the  inside  condenser,  as 
shown ;  z"  is  a  pipe  attached  to  the  tank 
x,  near  its  bottom,  by  one  end,  and  by  the 
other  to  the  box  h,  so  as  to  discharge  in- 
to it.  To  put  this  apparatus  in  operation, 
the  engine  is  first  set  in  motion,  and  the 
condensation  of  the  steam  going  on,  the 
vacuum  of  the  box  h  will  be  communica- 
ted through  z'  to  the  tank  x,  the  interior 
of  which  will  consequently  be  in  vacuo. 
The  cock  to  the  pipe  z  being  opened,  wa- 
ter from  the  hot  well  of  the  pump  I  will 
flow  into  X  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  the  tank  is  to  be  filled  sufficiently 
to  cover  the  coil  of  pipes,  or  as  seen  at 
the  dotted  lines.  Next,  steam  is  to  be 
admitted  through  y,  the  cock  y  being  kept 
closed  (except  when  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  off  the  water  which  may  collect  from 
the  condensation  of  steam  in  this  place). 

By  this  means  the  water  in  x  will  be 
vaporized,  the  vapor  being  drawn  off  as 
fast  as  it  rises  through  the  pipe  z'  into 
the  condenser's  cap  p,  and  there  con- 
densed along  with  the  exhaust  steam  from 
the  engine,  so  that  it  serves  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  by  leakage,  &c.,  of  the  first 
supply.  As  the  apparatus  is  of  use  only 
where  the  water  for  generating  the  steam 
is  impure  or  salt,  some  mode  is  required 
for  keeping  the  tank  x  clear  of  the  depo- 
sit of  these  impurities,  as  by  evaporation 
all  these  must  collect  in  the  evaporating 
vessel,  according  to  laws  well  known.  To 
remedy  this,  I  connect  the  evaporating 
vessel  with  the  box  /i  by  a  pipe  s" — said 
pipe  entering  the  evaporator  near  its  bot- 
tom, and  discharging  into  box  h,  as  shown. 
A  cock  or  valve  is  also  fitted  into  said 
pipe,  to  regulate  tne  rate  of  discharge, 
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which  takes  place  by  gravity  alone,  as  the 

two  vessels  are  alike  in  vacuo.  Tlie  sa- 
turated water  will  flow  ^rough  the  pipe 
z"  in  the  same  manner  a^if  x  and  h  were 
both  open  vessels.  If  the  supply  for  waste 
is  to  be  made  up  from  salt  water,  as  in 
seagoing  steamers,  then  a  certain  quanti- 
ty of  this  water  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
tank  by  this  pipe  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  evaporated,  and  thus  the  amount 
fed  through  the  pipe  z  must  be  suJBcient 
for  both  the  evaporation  and  the  quantity 
thus  drawn  off.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  evaporating  water  containing  lime  or 
any  other  impurity.  Tlie  water  taken  off 
through  z"  enters  the  box  A,  and  is  pumped 
out  with  the  condensing  water  by  the  air 
pump  I. 

In  figure  5  is  a  view  of  a  modification 
of  a  condensing  apparatus — the  same  let- 
ters referring  to  the  same  parts,  except 
where  otherwise  indicated.  This  is  to 
show  a  mode  whereby  the  radiating  or 
surface  condenser  may  be  immersed  in  the 
condensing  water,  or  showered  at  plea- 
sure, and  exhibits  also  a  variation  where- 
by the  pump  remo\ing  the  water  result- 
ing from  the  condensed  steam  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

In  this  case,  when  the  pipes  or  other 
surfaces,  n,  are  immersed  in  the  water, 
they  are  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the 
same  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  accord- 
ing to  its  depth  ;  but  they  are  not  sub- 
jected to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
in  addition,  as  will  be  shown,  h'  h"  re- 
present two  openings  in  h  connecting  the 
air  pump  /  by  the  channel  k.  k'  k"  are 
valves  for  closing  the  openings  h'  h",  ope- 
rated from  the  outside  of  the  box  h,  as 
shown.  K  the  pipes  n  are  to  be  used 
submerged,  the  valve  k"  must  be  closed, 
and  valve  k'  opened.  The  condensing 
water  being  let  on,  fills  up  the  box 
7i  until  the  water  is  on  a  line  with  the 
opening  h',  and  thus  the  pipes  are  im- 
mersed. 

If  the  pipes  are  to  be  showered  in- 
stead, then  k"  must  be  opened,  and  the 
condensing  water  let  on  to  the  plate  m, 
in  the  manner  before  described,  ^^^len 
this  plan  is  adopted,  the  aperture  for 
insuring  the  equilibrium  must  be  placed 
in  such  a  situation  that  the  condensing 
water  cannot  enter  the  pipes ;  in  figure  5 
it  is  shown  at  the  pipe  ir',  and  ic"  is  the 
stop  or  valve  for  opening  or  closing  it. 
The  next  feature  is  a  method  of  dispen- 


sing with  the  pump  u.  A  is  a  tank,  air 
and  water-tight,  and  capable  of  sustaining 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is 
to  be  connected  to  /  by  a  pipe,  with  a 
valve  or  cock  intermediate,  as  t'.  At  t" 
is  a  delivery  cock ;  at  i'"  is  an  air  cock. 
The  pump  u  being  disconnected,  ('  is  to  be 
opened,  and  thus  communication  is  made 
between  the  tank  A  and  pipes  n,  as  plain- 
ly shown — i"  and  i'"  being  closed  alwavs 
when  t  is  opened.  The  water  from  the 
condensed  steam  will  now  descend  by  its 
gra^ity  into  A ;  when  A  is  full,  i  must  be 
clc  sed — t"  and  t'"  opened,  which  permits 
the  water  in  A  to  run  out,  being  collected 
in  resenoirs,  from  which  the  boilers  are 
to  be  fed.  As  soon  as  A  is  emptv,  close  t" 
t'",  and  open  t'  until  again  filled,  and  so 
on.  The  periodic  opening  and  closing  of 
these  valves  or  cocks  can  be  easilv  ar- 
ranged to  be  operated  by  the  works  them- 
selves. 

Figure  4  exhibits  another  arrangement, 
embodying  however  the  same  general 
principles.  The  same  letters  are  used  to 
represent  similar  parts,  described  in  the 
other  figures.  The  principal  variation  in 
the  construction  of  this  part  of  my  inven- 
tion, consists  in  forming  the  box  h,  so  that 
the  tubes  n  shall  be  inserted  in  the  two 
opposite  sides,  as  shown  in  the  dotted 
lines.  In  that  case  the  caps  p  and  r  to 
cover  them,  are  placed  outside.  The  in- 
jection-cock 0  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  delivery-pipe  at  the  top,  so  that  the 
pipes  are  shown  as  immersed  in  the  wa- 
ter, but  may  be  showered  by  making  the 
changes  before  described,  w'"  represents 
a  pipe  forming  a  communication  with  the 
box  h,  and  the  interior  of  the  pipes  n.  for 
keeping  the  pressure  equal,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  aperture  u\  in  figure  3,  or  tc 
in  figure  5.  Another  variation  consists 
in  the  manner  of  removing  the  water  of 
the  condensed  steam,  the  same  principle 
being  applicable  to  removing  the  conden- 
sing water  also.  The  pump  u  being  ta- 
ken off.  a  pipe  a'  is  substituted  which  is 
attached  to  the  cap  r,  where  the  water 
from  the  condensed  steam  accumulates. 
This  pipe  must  have  a  descent  verticallv, 
sufficiently  great  to  cause  the  column  of 
water  to  counterbalance  the  atmospheric 
pressure  (say  of  34  feet),  and  mav  termi- 
nate in  a  reser%-oir.  By  this  means  the 
granty  of  the  water  will  overcome  the 
vacuum  in  the  pipes,  and  thus  deliver  it- 
self without  other  mechanical  aid. 
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I  have  thus  set  forth  several  modes  ia 
which  I  contemplate  constructing,  opera- 
ting, and  applying  my  invention,  and  I  will 
now  state  wherein  it  differs  from  all  others, 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
same. 

First,  by  aiTanging  the  radiating  or  sur- 
face condenser,  so  that  it  is  not  subjected 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Se- 
condly: By  reason  of  which  arrangement, 
the  apparatus  is  not  so  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  pressure  it  would 
otherwise  have  to  sustain ;  therefore  du- 
rability and  safety  is  increased.  Thirdly: 
Small  leaks  and  fractures  will  not  affect 
its  operation ;  the  box  h  being  exhausted 
of  air  or  other  uncondensable  gases,  which 
are  not  therefore  present  to  flow  through 
such  apertures,  and  the  condensing  water 
will  not  enter,  because  there  is  no  exter- 
nal pressure  upon  the  pipes,  to  force  it 
in ;  the  water  falling  upon  the  pipes  by 
gravity  alone,  its  tendency  will  be  to  run 
out  rather  than  in.  Thus,  where  salt  or 
other  bad  water  is  used  for  condensing, 
no  admixture  with  the  pure  water  of  the 
condensed  steam  will  take  place.  Fourth- 
ly :  Increased  safety  ;  as  the  whole  sur- 
face condenser  might  be  destroyed  in  the 
box  h,  without  impairing  the  working  of 
the  engine,  or  even  arresting  its  motion. 
The  only  change  perceivable  would  be 
the  loss  of  fresh  water,  resulting  from  the 
condensed  steam.  This  is  a  most  impor- 
tant feature  for  seagoing  steamers. 


To  the  Editor  of  Appleton's  Mechanics'  Magazine. 
Sir  :  I  would  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  experiment,  and  to 
the  demonstration  which  I  have  founded 
on  it: 

Take  an  ox's  or  sheep's  eye ;  remove 
the  membranes  which  encircle  the  pos- 
terior part,  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  or 
one-half  inch;  then  clear  away  the  ni- 
grum pigmentum,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve,  which  yet  cover  the 
vitreous  humor;  now  place  an  object,  as 
a  pen-knife,  one-eighth  or  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  cornea ;  then 
hold  up  the  eye,  with  the  knife  in  this 
position,  and  look  through  it  as  you 
would  through  an  ordinary  lens ;  and  the 
knife  will  be  seen  in  its  upright  position. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  writer  on 
physiology  who  has  made  any  remarks 
on  this  fact,  or  who  has  even  been  aware 


of  it.  AU  their  reasoning  on  this  subject 
has  been  founded  on  the  assumption,  that 
the  focus*  of  tjjip  eye  was  within  itself. 
Now,  the  following  remarks  are  intended 
to  controvert  this  opinion ;  first,  by  direct 
argument,  founded  on  the  above  (act; 
second,  indirect  argument,  by  reductio  ad 
absurdum ;  third,  to  explain  why  we  can- 
not see  objects  erect  through  the  ox  eye 
at  all  distances ;  and  fourth,  to  endeavor 
to  account  for  the  prevailing  opinion. 

Fig.  1.  Ifwetake  alens, 

figure  1,  whose  fo- 
cus is  within  itself, 
as  at  a  on  one  side 
and  b  on  the  other, 
the  rays  proceed- 
ing from  c  d  will 
cross  each  other  at  b,  and  form  an  in- 
verted image  at  e.  This  inversion  will 
take  place  at  whatever  distance  c  d  may 
be  placed  from  the  lens,  whether  near  or 
remote ;  and  let  it  be  particularly  noticed, 
that  an  erect  image  of  c  d  cannot  be  ob- 
tained at  e,  for  the  rays  have  crossed  be- 
fore reaching  that  point. 

Fig-  2.  Now,  if  the  focus 

of  an  ox  eye  be 
within  itself,  as  at  6, 
fig.  2,  and  if  the  re- 
tina is  beyond  it,  as 
at  e,  erect  images 
cannot  be  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  eye,  be- 
cause, as  we  have  already  shown,  the 
rays  must  cross  each  other  at  b ;  but  it  is 
a  certain  fact,  that  erect  images  of  an  ob- 
ject one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  distant  from 
the  cornea,  can  be  seen  in  the  rear  of  the 
eye,  which  demonstrates  that  the  rays 
proceeding  from  c  d  have  not  yet  crossed 
each  other :  and  the  fiict  of  their  passing 
through  the  eye  without  being  inverted, 
proves  that  tlie  focus  is  not  at  b,  or  at 
any  point  in  front  of  the  retina,  e,  be- 
tween it  and  c  d. 

Fig.  8. 


Let  a  b  represent  a  lens  whose  foci  are 

*  By  focus  I  mean  that  point  where  the  rays  cross 
each  other,  where  no  image  is  visible. 
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e  and/.  Now,  the  rays  of  an  object,  c  d, 
within  the  focus  of  a  b,  will  be  refracted 
in  the  direction  d  g  and  c  h,  and  the 
object,  c  d,  will  be  seen  upright  at  i  or  J, 
or  iit  any  distance  at  which  it  is  visible  ; 
rays  passing  from  k  I,  beyond  the  focus, 
will  be  refracted  by  the  lens  in  the  direc- 
tion of  k  n  and  I  711,  crossing  at  e.  Hence 
c  d  and  k  I  will  be  both  seen  upright  at  i, 
while  at  _;',  c  d  will  be  erect,  and  k  I  in- 
verted. If  the  retina  be  beyond  the  focus 
aty,  c  d  will  be  painted  on  it  upright; 
and  when  removed  to  k  I,  the  image  will 
be  inverted.  So  that  Nature  must  have 
provided  means  for  an  upright  image  and 
an  inverted  one,  to  produce  in  the  mind 
the  same  impression ;  or  else,  when  an 
object  is  at  c  d,  and  the  image  upright, 
the  optic  nerve  must  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  upright ;  and  when  removed 
to  k  I,  and  the  image  is  inverted,  the  op- 
tic nerve  must  still  convey  the  impression 
that  it  is  upright.  How  astonishing  it  is 
that,  in  the  hurry  of  transposing  these 
images,  it  never  makes  a  blunder,  and 
conveys  one  or  the  other  of  them  wrong 
side  up ! 

All  these  difficulties  vanish,  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  proving  that  the  focus 
of  the  eye  is  not  within  its  circum- 
ference, for  the  retina  being  at  i,  all  ob- 
jects, whether  near  or  remote,  are  there 
painted  erect  only.  There  is  no  escape 
from  the  following  dilemma :  either  the 
retina  is  at  i,  and  all  objects  are  painted 
on  it  erect,  or  it  is  at  _;',  where  near  ob- 
jects are  erect  and  remote  ones  inverted, 
and  then  the  mind  and  optic,  separately 
or  unitedly,  possess  the  wonderful  quali- 
ties here  ascribed  to  them. 
Fig.  4. 


Let  a,  fig.  4,  be  a  white  wall  in  a  dark 
room,  c  a  candle,  and  b  a  lens,  which 
gives  an  inverted  image  of  c  on  a  (such 
as  a  wall  or  sheet  of  white  paper).  Take 
some  semi-opaque  substance,  as  ground 
glass,  wetted  on  tlie  ground  side  to  ren- 
der it  rather  less  opaque.  Now,  whether 
you  hold  this  glass  between  the  lens,  b, 
and  the  focus,  d,  or  between  d  and  the 
wall,  a,  the  image  on  the  wall  will  be 
found  in  the  same  position  as  when  there 


was  no  opaque  substance  interposed ;  but 
a  portion  of  the  rays  being  intercepted, 
the  image  will  be  faint.  Hence  we  see 
that  rays  of  light,  in  passing  through  a 
semi-opaque  substance,  are  not  diverted 
from  their  course. 

Modify  the  position  of  your  lens  b, 
and  your  object  c,  so  that  you  can  place 
your  own  eye  in  the  position  that  a  occu- 
pied in  the  previous  experiment.  When 
you  have  arranged  it  to  the  right  focus, 
so  that  you  see  a  clear  inverted  image  of 
c,  interpose  your  wetted  glass  between 
the  focus  and  the  lens,  and  on  it  will  ap- 
parently be  an  inverted  image  of  c,  but 
we  know  that  there  is  no  inverted  image 
at  this  point,  because  the  rays  have  not 
crossed  each  other.  These  experiments 
prove  that  the  appearance  of  inverted 
images  on  the  retina  is  not  conclusive 
proof  that  the  focus  of  the  eye  is  in  front 
of  the  retina,  for  apparently  an  inverted 
image  is  seen  on  a  semi-opaque  substance 
on  either  side  of  the  focus.  I  am  well 
aware  the  apparent  image  on  the  retina  is 
so  clear  and  well  defined  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  bring  the  mind  to  admit 
that  it  is  an  illusion. 

The  reasoning  of  physiologists  to  ex- 
plain why  we  do  not  see  objects  inverted 
has  always  appeared  to  me  unintelligible, 
and  you  can  scarcely  find  any  two  writers 
who  explain  the  process  of  erect  vision 
in  the  same  way  :  the  arguments  of  each 
being  unsatisfiictory  to  every  other  one ; 
their  explanations  satisfying  none  but 
themselves. 

I  think  I  have  sho\vn  that  the  inverted 
image  on  the  retina,  which  is  the  grand 
objection  to  my  theory  of  erect  images, 
falls  to  the  ground  before  the  experiment 
by  which  I  can  produce  the  same  illusion 
with  an  ordinary  lens  and  a  piece  of 
ground  glass.  Therefore  I  conclude  that 
images  of  objects  on  the  retina  are  erect, 
and  not  inverted. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have 
noticed  an  illusion  on  a  large  scale  simi- 
lar to  the  apparently  inverted  image  on 
the  retina.  It  may  be  seen  in  any  drug- 
gist's shop  window  on  their  globes  of 
colored  water.  The  appearance  on  the 
surface  of  the  globes  of  an  inverted 
image  of  objects  passing  in  the  street,  is 
as  clear  and  well  defined  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  ox  eye,  and  yet  we  know 
that  the  rays  have  not  crossed  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  globes,  therefore  it  is  certain 
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there  is  no  inverted  image  at  that  spot. 
This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  men 
of  such  undoubted  ability,  that  I  was  un- 
willing to  publish  my  opinion  concerning 
it  till  my  alleged  fact,  and  my  reasoning 
on  the  subject,  had  been  investigated  by 
men  who,  from  their  profession,  ought  to 
take  an  interest  in  such  a  matter ;  with 
this  view,  I  have  mentioned  the  subject 
to  probably  twelve  or  fifteen  medical 
men,  but  I  could  not  obtain  a  candid  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  a  single  one  of 
them.  I  applied  to  a  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  one  of  the  principal  medical  col- 
leges in  New-York ;  and  he  promised  to 
examine  my  article  on  the  subject,  and 
give  me  a  written  answer,  but  he  return- 
ed my  manuscript  without  comment. 
His  reason  for  forfeiting  his  word  I  do 
not  know.  I  also  applied  to  a  celebrated 
lecturer  on  physiology,  who  happened  to 
visit  Newark,  but  with  no  better  success. 
I  laid  my  reasoning  before  a  young  doc- 
tor who  had  just  finished  his  medical 
studies;  he  admitted  he  could  not  detect 
any  flaw  in  my  reasoning,  but  had  not 
sufficient  confidence  in  his  own  judgment 
to  avow  himself  convinced.  An  oculist  in 
New-York,  who  has  written  considerable 
on  another  speculative  subject  concerning 
the  eye,  had  an  engagement  to  attend  as 
soon  as  I  informed  him  I  was  not  a  pro- 
fessional man.  At  length  my  patience 
was  exhausted  by  the  absurdity  of  the 
plea,  "  that  the  subject  had  been  investi- 
gated and  decided,"  especially  as  there 
are  numerous  other  matters  which  have 
been  "decided  and  settled"  wrong  side 
up.  So  far  from  this  dogmatical  assump- 
tion of  superior  knowledge  by  medical 
men  being  well  founded,  I  hesitate  not 
to  assert  that  they  have  not  a  philosophi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  ultimate  cause  of  a 
single  disease;  and  therefore,  as  matter 
of  necessity,  their  remedies  are  all  applied 
by  guess,  and  it  is  notorious  that  every 
would-be  wit  considers  the  medical  prac- 
tice a  legitimate  subject  for  ridicule. 
We  see  external  objects  erect  notwith- 
standing the  doctors  assert  their  images 
are  inverted,  and  some  sick  men  get  well 
although  the  doctors  pour  various  sub- 
stances into  their  stomachs  without 
knowing  what  will  be  their  effect.  The 
guessing  practice  of  medicine  is  as  absurd 
as  the  upside  down  theory  of  vision. 

The  body,  like  all  other  compounds,  is 
composed  of  certain  elements  united  in 


various  definite  proportions ;  the  excess 
or  deficiency  of  any  of  these  will  produce 
disorder,  and  a  correct  system  of  medi- 
cine would  be  calculated  to  remedy  the 
evils  thus  produced.  Disease  is  the  de- 
rangement of  some  part  of  the  body  by 
the  presence  of  a  substance  not  required, 
or  by  the  absence  of  a  substance  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  integrity  of  some 
part. 

I  will  only  further  remark  that, 
whether  the  images  of  objects  on  the  re- 
tina are  inverted  or  not,  it  is  most  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  that  the  practice  of 
medicine  may  become  inverted,  in  the 
hope  that  the  other  side  may  be  better 
than  the  one  which  is  now  uppermost, 
Newark,  N.  J.  D. 

COMPOUND    RAILS   FOR   RAILROADS. 

Mr.  Latrobe,  Engineer  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  in  a  paper  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Railroad  Journal, 
has  called  the  attention  of  Engineers  to 
the  evils  attending  the  present  imperfect 
modes  of  connecting  the  rails  at  the  joints, 
and  has  proposed  a  remedy  in  the  form 
of  a  rail  composed  of  three  parts.  We 
refer  to  his  paper,  which  will  well  repay  a 
careful  perusal,  for  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  this  rail. 

A  railroad  as  at  present  constructed, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  regularity 
of  its  surfiice,  becomes,  when  passed  over 
by  a  locomotive,  a  series  of  short  waves, 
or  undulations,  whose  summits  are  the 
centres  of  each  separate  rail,  and  the  ma- 
chine and  the  road  receive  immediately 
beyond  each  joint  a  shock,  which  must 
enhance  the  wear  and  tear  of  both,  and 
sensibly  interferes  with  the  comfort  of 
travelling  on  such  roads,  and  with  the 
feeling  of  safety  at  high  speeds  which  the 
absence  of  the  present  rattle  on  the  joints 
would  leave  undisturbed. 

The  evil  has  hitherto  been  of  a  nature 
not  admitting  of  representation  in  money 
value,  and  hence  Engineers  have  wisely 
deferred  to  bring  it  forward  until  the  pub- 
lic was  sufficiently  familiar  with  railroad 
travelling  to  appreciate  it. 

We  have  no  experience,  as  yet,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  the  absolute  value  of  any 
of  the  arrangements  of  compound  rails  ; 
but  they  are  calculated,  all  but  entirely, 
to  perfect  the  track  and  to  render  the  rail 
nearly  equal  to  a  continuous  bar,  from 
turnout  to  turnout,  and  such  experiments 
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as  have  been  made,  though  on  a  small 
scale,  are  eminently  encourasjing,  and  must 
lead  to  applications  of  the  compound  rail 
on  a  scale  sufficient  to  test  its  fitness  for 
the  object  in  view,  and  its  value  in  point 
of  economy ;  and,  to  point  out  such  cor- 
rections as  the  combin.itions  first  applied 
may  require,  we  quote  from  Mr.  Latrobe's 
paper: 

"  The  existence  of  the  evil  of  bad  joints, 
and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it,  is  am- 
ply demonstrated  by  the  variety  of  expedi- 
ents to  palliate  -what  is  conceded  to  be  incu- 
rable. Upon  one  line,  for  example,  are  to  be 
found  two  cast  iron  chairs  weighing  together 
45  lbs.,  applied  to  each  bar — and  upon  an- 
other line,  no  chairs  at  all,  but  the  rails  sim- 
ply let  into  the  sleepers  at  the  ends  and 
spiked  down.  Upon  other  roads  a  chair 
weighing  from  15  to  25  lbs.,  with  a  wooden 
key  to  hold  fast  the  rail  in  it.  Upon  others 
again,  chairs  weighing  from  12  to  20  lbs., 
with  a  lip  on  each  side  to  lap  tightly  over 
the  bottom  flanges  of  the  rail.  On  others  a 
simple  plate  to  support  the  ends  of  the  bars 
and  keep  them  sidewise  in  place,  depending 
upon  spikes  to  hold  them  down.  On  others 
the  same  plate  with  screw  bolts  in  place  of 
spikes  ;  and  lastly,  upon  one  or  two  roads, 
two  splice  plates  fitting  on  each  side  into  the 
hollows  of  the  rail  and  drawn  tight  by  screw 


or  cotter  bolts  in  a  horizontal  position.  None 
of  these  modes  of  making  the  joints  secure, 
operate  as  a  splice,  in  effect,  or  but  partially, 
at  the  first ;  for  the  violent  blow  given  to 
the  end  of  the  bar  by  every  passing  wheel, 
soon  jars  loose  the  firmest  grip  that  these 
fastenings  can  take.  The  wooden  keys,  be- 
sides their  swelling  and  shrinking  as  the  at- 
mosphere changes,  soon  loosen,  and  the  con- 
tinual driving  of  them  up  rapidly  wears  them 
out.  The  spikes  break,  the  screw  bolts  ei- 
ther snap  off  or  have  their  thread  stripped — 
and  the  keys  of  the  cotter  bolts  become  bent 
and  broken  from  driving  them  up.  The  tight 
fitting  clamp  chair  either  breaks  or  wears 
loosein  its  hps.  In  short,  no  fiistening  that 
can  be  applied  at  this  point  holds  its  own 
long — and  Avhere,  in  despair  of  getting  any 
contrivance  to  stand,  all  are  rejected,  and  the 
rad  is  simply  nailed  down  upon  the  sleeper, 
the  latter  is  soon  deeply  indented  and  rapid- 
ly worn  away  by  the  bars  it  supports. 

"  It  should  be  mentioned,  while  speaking 
of  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  the  joints  of 
a  track,  that  the  endwise  movement  of  the 
rail,  under  the  blow  of  the  wheel,  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent.  The  bars  are  not  all 
operated  on  alike  by  this  cause,  and  conse- 
quently, some  being  pushed  farther  than 
others,  the  openings  at  the  joints  become 
irregular,  some  being  closed  entirely,  and 
others  widely  open.     This  movement  of  the 
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rail  is  a  very  dangerous  one,  and  unless 
■watched,  would  soon  force  the  rails  quite  out 
of  their  chairs,  especially  upon  double  lines 
of  railway,  where  the  movement  of  tlie  trains, 
on  each  track,  is  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

"  Instead  of  making  the  rails  in  solid  or 
single  bars,  laid  end  to  end,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  them  in  parts  combining  to  form  the 
cross  section  of  the  rail — these  parts  break- 
ing joint  with  each  other,  and  held  together 
by  rivets,  so  as  to  form,  in  effect,  a  continu- 
ous bar  of  compound  structure — being  as 
near  an  approach  to  an  unbroken  line  of  u'on 
as  it  is  physically  possible  to  make." 

The  following  experiments,  made  by 
Mr.  Latrobe,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  possess  much  interest  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject: 

"  It  is  upwards  of  four  years  since,  after 
several  previous  years'  reflection  upon  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  track  entirely  of 
iron,  without  wood  or  stone  supports,  the 
form  of  compound  rail  of  three  parts,  exhi- 
bited in  the  dramngs  hereto  attached,  sug- 
gested itself  to  me.  I  had,  more  than  three 
years  ago,  an  experimental  piece  of  track, 
200  feet  in  length,  constructed  of  cast  iron, 
and  laid  iu  tlie  yard  of  the  station  at  Mount 
Clare,  iu  the  environs  of  Baltimore.  The  cap 
rail,  as  well  as  tlie  bearing  rails,  were  of  cast 
iron.  The  weight  of  cap  was  17i  and  each 
bearing  rail  42 — total  of  the  three  101 J  lbs. 
per  yard.  So  were  the  cross  ties  of  cast  iron, 
and  they  weighed  37  lbs.  each,  and  were  10 
feet  apart.  The  whole  was  held  together  by 
screw  bolts,  ^  inch  diameter,  and  two  feet 
apart.  The  track  was  laid  upon  sand  bal- 
last, without  any  support  of  any  kiud.  It 
has  been  ever  since  dady  passed  over  by  the 
heaviest  trains  that  come  at  slow  speed  into 
the  yard,  and  has  received  scarcely  any  at- 
tention in  the  way  of  adjustment.  Yet  it 
has  held  together  perfectly,  aud  although  the 
cap  rails,  which  were  very  light,  and,  like 
the  bearing  rails,  cast  in  length  of  20  feet 
long,  have  crumbled  down  at  tlie  edge,  as 
cast  iron  always  will  under  the  tread  of  rail- 
way carriage  wheels,  but  one  or  two  of  the 
bearing  rails  have  broken  and  but  one  cross 
tie.  The  success  of  this  track  encouraged 
me  to  look  to  the  general  application  of  the 
])rinciple  in  rolled  iron,  to  rails  of  any  weight 
over  50  lbs.  per  yard,  and  with  or  without 
supports  of  timber — as  the  size  and  weight 
of  rail  might  make  necessary.  As  I  com- 
menced with  what  I  then  considered  the 
maximum  of  weight,  about  100  lbs.  per  yard, 
iu  the  rail,  1  made  the  next  trial  with  the 
assumed  maximum,  (of  50  lbs.  per  yard,)  and 
haviug  an  opportunity  of  getting   the  rail 


rolled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore,  I 
had  enough  made  to  lay  a  section  of  600  feet, 
and  afterwards  other  sections  of  200,  900, 
and  4500  feet,  upon  different  points  of  the 
line.  It  was  laid  upon  cross  sleepers  alone, 
placed  about  2^  feet  from  centre  to  centre, 
and  1  i  feet  long,  and  5X6  inches  in  section. 
The  ballast,  broken  stone  and  gravel.  A 
part  of  the  first  section  was  fastened  by  bolts, 
i  inch  in  diameter,  the  remainder  was  rivet- 
ed. The  bolts  held  very  well,  but  required 
some  occasional  attention  to  make  sure  that 
they  were  tiglit.  The  rivets  needed  no  such 
attention,  and  were,  consequently,  preferable. 
The  cap  rails  were  prevented  from  moving 
endwise  by  small  key  plates  put  through  the 
'neck  of  the  rib,  and  with  tlieir  ends  fitting 
into  notches,  cut  in  the  tops  of  the  bearing 
rails.  For  the  manner  in  which  these  expe- 
rimental sections  of  track  have  worn,  and 
how  they  have  caiTied  the  trade  and  travel, 
for  different  times,  during  the  last  year  and 
a  half,  I  refer  to  the  accompanying  copies  of 
certificates,  signed  by  various  officers  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  I 
need  add  nothing  more  than  to  say,  that 
every  additional  mouth  wliich  goes  by,  only 
adds  to  the  favor  in  which  the  new  track  is 
held  by  those  who  have  charge  of  it,  or  tra- 
vel over  it.  I  am,  therefore,  enabled  to  ap- 
peal to  that  authority  from  which  there  is 
no  further  appeal — experience,  and  that  ac- 
quii'ed  under  circumstances  so  little  favora- 
ble to  the  new  track,  that  the  argument  is 
entirely  a  fortiori,  when  we  reason  about 
the  results  of  future  trials  under  more  suita- 
ble conthtions,  for  success. 

It  appears,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, that  the  greater  stability  of  the  costly 
English  Railroads,  is  in  part  due  to  their 
tracks  resting  on  a  greater  bearing  sur- 
face : 

"  In  America,  in  tracks  of  4  feet  8  J  inch 
gauge,  laid  on  cross  sleepers  only — there  are 
generally  0  sleepers  of  7^  feet  long,  by  about 
7  inches  wide,  allowed  to  every  15  feet 
This  gives  1|  square  feet  of  bearing  surface 
per  linear  foot  of  track.  The  tracks  laid  with 
longitudinal  timbers  are  few  in  number  liere ; 
but  their  bearing  surface  per  linear  foot  is 
from  1  i  to  2  square  feet.  In  England  lar- 
ger provision  is  made  for  bearing  surface,  and 
it  seems  gener.dly  to  range  from  2^  to  3 
square  feet  per  linear  foot.  The  London  and 
Northwestern,  has  3  square  feet  per  foot 
run.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  of 
Ireland  has  3i — the  first  is  a  4  feet  8  J  inch 
gauge,  the  second  5  feet  3.  The  Great  West- 
ern of  England  has  2i  square  feet  per  foot, 
and  is  of  7  feet  gauge.  The  Midland  Great 
Western  of  Ireland  (of  5  feet  3  gauge)  has 
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2  7-12  square  feet  per  foot.  The  two  first 
are  laid  only  on  cross  sleepers — the  third 
upon  longitudinals,  and  the  fourth  upon  a 
combination  of  the  two." 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  \\ill 
suggest  another  combination  of  compound 
rail — not  as  claiming  for  it,  at  present, 
greater  merit  than  Mr.  Latrobe's,  for  it 
has  not  been  so  thoroughly  considered ; 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
this  particular  subject.  The  three-part 
rail  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  unneces- 
sarily complicated,  although  it  may  turn 
out  that  this  complication  is  more  appa- 
rent than  real,  and  that  it  secures  advan- 
tages which  more  than  compensate  for  the 
multiplicity  of  parts.  The  accompanying 
figures,  1,  2,  and  3,  will  explain  the  two- 
part  rail  alluded  to.  It  contemplates  the 
use  of  ties  as  now.  The  lips  of  the  lower 
rail  are  compressed  by  a  suitable  instru- 
ment so  as  to  secure  firmly  the  upper  rail, 
either  throughout  its  whole  extent,  or  at 
those  points  only  where  the  rivets  are  in- 
serted. A  slight  permanent  bending  of 
these  lips,  it  is  conceived,  will  effectually 
secure  the  upper  rail  in  its  place — nor 
would  the  separation  of  these,  when  ne- 
cessary, in  the  course  of  repairs  of  track, 
be  a  difficult  operation. 

Until  some  form  of  compound  rail  has 
received  that  general  approval  which  must 
precede  its  introduction  on  new  roads,  a 
long  wrougiit-iron  chair  can  be  applied  to 
the  bridge  rail,  so  as  to  reduce  considera- 
bly the  evil  of  loose  joints,  and  render  the 
strength  of  the  track  at  these  joints  more 
nearly  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  track 
than  hitherto.  Figures  4, 5,  6,  and  7,  will 
explain  the  nature  of  the  chair  suggested, 
A  chair  nearly  similar  to  this,  but  of  cast 
iron,  is  being  used,  or  is  proposed  to  be 
used,  on  one  of  the  Virginia  roads. 

Our  notice  of  this  subject  would  be  in- 
complete  without  allusion  to  the  com- 
pound rail  of  3Ir.  A.  B.  Seymour,  which 
consists,  we  believe,  of  but  two  parts,  di- 
vided vertically  and  connected  by  rivets 
or  bolts.  It  appears  that  a  portion  of  this 
rail  (1000  feet)  has  been  laid  on  the 
Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad,  and  has 
borne  the  test  of  two  years'  travel.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Vibbard,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  that  railroad,  is  very  favorable 
to  its  actioh,  as  compared  with  the  com- 
mon H  rail.  A  short  piece  of  track  on 
the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad  is  laid 
with  this  rail,  and  we  can  bear  testimony 


to  the  smoothness  with  which  the  trains 
pass  over  it.  But  it  would  be  premature 
to  sa)^  of  any  form  of  compound  rail  at 
present  on  trial,  that  it  will  fulfil,  satisfiic- 
torily,  the  objects  sought.  The  probabi- 
lity is,  rather,  that  the  most  efficient  form 
is  yet  to  be  ascertained.  May  w'e  hope 
that  those  now  in  the  field,  who  have  de- 
voted time  and  thought  to  the  subject, 
will  maintain  their  judgments,  sufficiently 
unbiassed,  to  take  advantage  of  any  im- 
provements in  their  plans  which  experi- 
ence may  suggest,  that  they  may  receive, 
by  and  by,  that  credit,  and  profit  too, 
which  their  labors  deserve.  C. 
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The  reign  of  gas  has  not  quite  brought 
about  the  extinguishing  of  our  old  prin- 
ciple of  portable  lights,  if  we  are  to  take 
the  number  and  variety  of  modern  oil  and 
candle  lamps  as  any  thing  of  a  criterion. 
There  are,  it  appears,  still  many  uses  for 
the  oil  lamp,  and  quite  enough  to  stimu- 
late invention  for  its  improvement.  In 
France,  w  here  the  introduction  of  gas  has 
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been  more  slowly  developed  than  with  us, 
a  great  amount  of  talent  has  been  ex- 
pended, even  in  late  years,  both  upoa  the 
working  mechanism  and  the  ornamental 
design  of  lamps.  Of  these,  the  Carcel, 
a  curious  compound  of  clockworii  and 
pumps,  has  been  very  extensively  used ; 
but  in  the  search  after  simplicity,  and 
consequent  cheapness  of  execution,  this 
complicated  plan  is  being  gradually  su- 
perseded by  applications  of  direct  spring 
pressure.  Such  a  contrivance  is  "  Hadrot's 
Moderator." 

Our  engraving  represents  a  vertical 
section  of  the  mechanical  details  of  the 
simplest  form  of  this  lamp,  as  denuded 
of  all  ornament.  The  base  of  the  pedes- 
tal contains  the  oil  cylinder,  a,  entirely 
closed  at  the  bottom,  and  fitted  with  a 
piston,  B,  made  with  a  cup-leather  pack- 
ing, sqmewhat  like  the  piicking  of  a  hy- 
drostatic press.  The  oil  is  supplied  to 
the  cylindrical  reservoir  in  the  usual  way, 
by  pouring  it  into  the  cup,  c,  whence  it 
runs  down  into  the  cylinder  on  the  top 
of  the  piston.  The  piston  then  being 
elevated  by  turning  the  little  handle,  D, 
the  spindle  of  which  carries  a  pinion 
gearing  with  a  rack,  E.  f;ist  to  the  piston ; 
the  vacuum  beneath  the  piston  causes 
the  oil  to  pass  the  sides  of  the  packing, 
and  take  up  its  position  beneath,  as  in 
the  engraving.  Tlie  elevating  power  for 
the  oil  is  obtained  from  the  liclical  spring, 
F,  formed  in  four  cones,  for  the  purpose 
of  compressing  into  a  small  deptli.  Its 
upper  end  abuts  against  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  whilst  its  opposite  extremity 
rests  on  the  piston.  Wlien  put  in  action, 
the  piston  is  wound  up  to  tlie  top  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  downward  pressure  thus 
obtained  by  the  reaction  of  the  spring, 
forces  the  oil  up  the  tubuljir  piston-rod,  g. 
The  upper  open  end  of  the  piston-rod,  g, 
enters  into  the  lower  open  end  of  a  simi- 
lar fixed  tube,  fitting  accurately  to  it,  so 
that  the  oil,  in  passing  upwards,  enters 
this  second  tube.  Two  small  side  open- 
ings at  H,  conduct  it  thence  to  the  ordi- 
nary annular  recess,  i,  of  the  wick.  The 
regulator  for  the  height  of  the  wick  is  at 
J ;  its  spindle  carries  a  pinion,  gearing 
with  a  vertical  rack  in  the  usual  manner. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  mode  adopted  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  oil  supply  to  the 
burner,  at  all  or  any  state  of  the  spring 
pressure,  that  the  improvement  for  which 
the  inventor  claims  the  name,  "  Modera- 


tor" consists.  The  top  of  the  upper 
tube,  over  the  tubular  piston-rod  is  closed 
in  by  a  screw-cap,  through  which  is  en- 
tered a  long  spindle,  k,  of  small  diameter. 
This  spindle  passes  directly  down  the 
centre  of  the  rod,  and  whilst  it  permits 
of  a  free  flow  of  oil  through  the  tube,  its 
presence,  by  producing  frictional  resist- 
ance, tends  to  retard  the  flow,  or  restrict 
it  within  certain  limits.  By  this  contri- 
vance, the  higher  the  piston  is  elevated, 
the  further  does  the  fixed  regulating  rod, 
K,  penetrate  into  the  tubular  rod,  g  ;  and 
thus  is  provided  a  greater  frictional  resist- 
ance to  the  flow,  just  as  the  greater  com- 
pression of  the  spring,  F,  tends  to  force 
the  fluid  up  more  strongly. 

The  "  ]\Ioderator "  appears  to  answer 
extremely  well  in  preventing  an  undue 
overflow  at  the  burner,  whilst  its  simpli- 
city leaves  little  chance  for  derangement. 
— Glasgow  Practical  Mechanic, 
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The  extensive  use  which  has  been 
made  of  hollow  piles  in  England,  within 
a  few  years,  and  the  uniform  success  at- 
tending their  operation,  have  excited  con- 
siderable attention  in  this  country. 

Several  of  our  most  distinguished  en- 
gineers, military  and  civil,  have  investi- 
gated the  subject,  with  the  view  to  their 
adoption ;  and  it  is  believed,  in  every  in- 
stance, an  opinion  has  been  formed  that 
in  some  positions  their  use  will  afford 
the  only  certain  means  of  securing  per- 
manent foundations,  and  that  great  econ- 
omy, with  absolute  security,  will  result 
from  their  substitution,  in  very  many 
cases,  for  the  methods  ordinarily  adopted 
to  accomplish  these  purposes.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  practically  in  Eng- 
land by  the  experience  of  eminent  en- 
gineers, who  adopted  this  system  of 
foundation  for  beacons  and  bridges,  and 
by  the  sinking  of  a  hollow  pile  to  the 
depth  of  78  feet  in  the  Godwm  Sands. 

These  sands,  which  change  their  po- 
sition with  every  violent  storm,  are  so 
compact  that  a  steel  bar  could  be  driven 
only  8  feet  by  a  sledge  hammer ;  and  a 
pointed  rod,  3  inches  in  diameter,  when 
sunk  13  feet  deep  in  the  sand,  required 
forty-six  blows  of  a  monkey  weighing  1 
cwt.,  with  10  feet  fall,  to  drive  it  one  inch 
deeper ;  yet  subsequently  a  hollow  pile, 
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2  1-2  feet  in  diameter,  was  sunk  in  these 
sands,  by  the  pneumatic  principle,  to  the 
depth  of  78  feet,  at  the  rate,  for  a  portion 
of  the  time,  of  10  feet  per  hour. 

There  are  few  positions  where  hollow 
piles  may  not  be  used  with  highly  eco- 
nomical results,  in  lieu  of  coffer  dams, 
to  obtain  secure  and  durable  foundations. 
Frank  Foster,  C.  E.,  acting  with  Robert 
Stephenson  in  the  construction  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  adopted  this  system  of 
foundation  for  a  pier  in  a  tidal  river  in 
Anglesey,  where  the  wash  was  very 
great,  owing  to  the  force  of  the  current 
and  the  movable  nature  of  the  sand. 
Two  years  after  the  pier  had  been  com- 
pleted, he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  inventor, 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted: 
"The  piles  that  were  placed  by  your 
patent  process  under  one  of  the  piers  in 
a  tidal  river  in  Anglesey,  appear  in  every 
respect  to  answer  perfectly  well.  The 
weight  upon  them  is  ven,-  great,  and  the 
pDes  are  from  two  to  three  feet  out  of 
the  water,  so  as  to  allow  free  water  way 
between  them  and  under  the  piers."  The 
piles  alluded  to  are  1  foot  in  diameter 
and  1 6  feet  in  length :  they  are  nineteen 
in  number,  and  they  sustain  a  weight  of 
600  tons. 

The  sketch  below  vdW  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  general  principle  of  sinking  hol- 
low piles,  as  well  as  the  particular  man- 
ner of  sinking  them,  for  the  support  of  a 
pier,  described  by  Mr.  Foster. 
VOL    I. — 19 


Sketch. 

D,  the  boat  anchored  properlv ;  a,  the 
pile,  cast  in  lengths  of  10  feet,  connected 
at  the  scarf  joint,  i.  by  tap  bolts;  >', 
shears  used  in  hoisting  the  pile ;  c,  air 
pump:  B.  receiver;  e,  movable  top  for 
the  pile,  through  which  passes  the  gutta 
percha  tube,  f,  leading  to  the  receiver. 

The  operation  is  conducted  by  first  ex- 
hausting the  receiver,  b.  by  means  of  the 
air  pump,  c ;  the  pile,  a,  being  connected 
to  the  receiver  by  the  tube,  e,  but  com- 
munication with  it  cut  off  by  closing  the 
cock,  s.  The  pile  is  raised  by  the  shears, 
suspended  over  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
sunk,  and  then  lowered  until  it  rests 
on  the  bed  of  the  river.  Immediately 
thereafter  the  cock,  s,  is  opened,  and  as 
a  consequence,  the  air  within  the  pile 
rushes  into  the  receiver,  the  external 
pressure  of  atmosphere,  water  and  sand, 
produce  a  current  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  while  the  weight  of  the  pile  and 
atmospheric  pressure  on  top,  operating 
at  the  same  instant,  cause  it  to  descend 
rapidly,  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to 
the  effect  of  a  blow.  The  contents  of 
the  receiver  are  then  discharged  through 
the  valve,  H,  and  the  operation  is  re- 
peated. 

Where  the  material  through  which 
the  pile  is  to  be  driven  contains  coarse 
gravel  or  stones  of  large  size,  it  has  been 
found  most  adnsable  to  adopt  the  pro- 
cess above  described :  but  in  quick-sand, 
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or  ordinary  beach,  or  shoal  sands,  it 
would  be  quite  as  well  to  exhaust  the 
air  from  the  pile,  without  previously 
closing  the  cock,  s.  In  this  process,  the 
pile  settles  gradually,  corresponding  to 
tiie  capacity  of  tlie  air  pump  and  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  operated. 

(To  be  continued.) 

MECHANICS  FOR  THE  MILLION. NO  3. 

WORK   IN   MOVING  A   BODY  ON   AN   INCLINE   PLAKB. 

10.  If  a  body  be  moved  along  any  sur- 
face, without  friction,  the  work  performed 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  weight  of 
the  body  in  lbs.  by  the  vertical  height  in 
feet  through  which  it  is  raised. 


■^a 


Let  a  body  be  moved  slowly  along  the 
line  ACLTDFYV,  then  the  work  done 
will  be  that  which  is  due  to  the  perpen- 
dicular height,  H  V,  through  which  the 
body  is  raised  :  because  the  work  done 
through  the  vertical  line,  a  c,  is  the  same 
as  that  which  would  be  done  through  h 
I ;  now,  because  c  i  is  a  horizontal  line, 
and  since  there  is  no  friction,  it  will  not 
require  any  work  to  move  the  body  from 
c  to  L ;  in  like  manner  the  work  done 
through  the  vertical  line,  l  t,  will  be  that 
which  is  due  to  the  perpendicular  height, 
I  N,  and  the  work  done  on  the  horizontal 
line,  T  D  will  be  nothing ;  and  so  on  ;  so 
that  the  whole  work  upon  the  body  is 
simply  that  whicli  would  be  performed 
in  raising  it  through  the  vertical  line, 
h.  v. 

Now,  since  the  parts  a  c,  c  l,  T  D,  D  f, 
&c.,  may  be  taken  of  any  relative  dimen- 
sions, or  they  may  be  taken  as  small  as 
we  please  ;  therefore  the  line  a  c  l  T  D  F 
T  V  may  be  made  to  coincide  with  any  as- 
signable figure,  or  at  least  to  approximate 
to  the  form  of  any  curve  nearer  than  any 
assignable  difference. 

11.  Work  in  overcoming  the  resistances 
of  friction  and  gravity. 

If  the  inclination  of  a  plane,  upon  which 
a  body  is  moved,  is  small,  the  pressure 
upon  the  plane  will   obviously  be  very 


nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body ; 
hence  the  work  of  friction  will  be  calcu- 
lated after  the  manner  explained  in  Art. 
7,  and  that  of  gravity  by  Art.  10. 

Ex.  1.  A  train  of  80  tons  ascends  an 
incline  which  has  a  rise  of  2  feet  in  every 
100  feet,  with  the  uniform  speed  of  15 
miles  per  hour,  what  must  be  the  effective 
horse  powers  of  the  engine,  the  friction 
being  as  usual  1 

Speed  train  per  min.  =  1 320  ft. 

Weight  train  in  lbs.  =  179200. 

Rise  of  the  rail  for  1  ft.  =  -^  ft. 

"  1320  ft.  =  -rf  3^X1320 

=  26-4  ft. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  whole  weight 
of  the  train  is  raised  26'4  ft.  every  minute 
in  opposition  to  gravity. 

.•.  Work  due  to  gravity  per  rain.  = 
179200X26-4  =  4730880. 

But  work  due  to  friction  per  min.  =  8 
X80X1320  =  844800. 

.-.  Total  work  per  mm.  =  4730880+ 
844800  =  5575680. 

And  H.  P.  =  ^flfir  =  168-9. 

Ex.  2.  A  train  of  100  tons  ascends  an 
incline  which  has  a  rise  of  |-  in  100 ;  re- 
quired the  maximum  speed  when  the  ef- 
fective horse-powers  of  the  engine  =  80, 

Let  X  =  the  speed  of  the  train  in  feet 
per  hour. 

Rise  rail  in  1  ft.  =  |  -4-  100  =  ^  ft. 

,-,  Work  due  to  gravity  =  100  X  2240 

X 

^600 

,••  Work  due  to  friction  =  100X8Xa:. 

Now  the  work  due  to  gravity  per  hour, 
added  to  the  work  due  to  friction  per  hour, 
must  be  equal  to  the  work  done  by  the 
engine  in  the  same  time. 

.-.  100X2240X^+100X8X0;  =  80 
bOO 

X  33000X60. 

.-,  X  =  135000  ft.  =  25-5  miles. 

Ex.  3.  A  train  of  100  tons  descends  a 
gradient  having  a  rise  of  |  in  100,  with 
a  steady  speed  of  60  miles  per  liour ;  it 
is  required  to  know  the  H.  P.  of  the  en- 
gine. 

Here,  work  due  to  friction  per  min.  = 
4224000. 

Work  due  to  gravity  per  min.  = 
224000  X  13-2  =  2956800. 
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In  this  example  gravity  acts  with  the 
engine. 

.•.  Work  engine  per  min.=:  4224000  — 
2956800=1267200. 

And  H.  P.   =  38-4. 

If  a  horse  exert  a  traction  of  160  lbs., 
what  weight  will  he  pull  up  a  hill  which 
has  a  rise  of  3  ft.  in  100  ft,,  supposing  the 
co-efficient  of  friction  to  be  -j^  ? 

Work  of  the  horse  in  moving  over  100 
ft.=  160X100. 

Work  of  friction  in  moving  1  lb.  over 
100  ft.  =  yVX100. 

Work  of  gravity  in  same  =  1X3. 

Total  work  in  moving  1  lb.  over  100 

ft.=  '-i^"  +  3=ll-3. 

"   ,,      ,                160  X  100  „ 
.'.  J\o.  lbs  drawn  = -— —  lbs.  = 

12-6  cwts. 

Ex.  4.  How  many  horses  would  it 
take  to  draw  a  load  of  6  tons  up  a  hill, 
having  a  rise  of  2|  in  100,  supposing  the 
resistance  of  friction  to  be  ^V  of  the  whole 
load,  and  the  traction  of  each  horse  160 
pounds ] 

Work  due  to  friction  in  moving  6  tons 
over  100  fr.=  1170. 

Work  due  to  gravity  in  same  =  336. 

Total  work  in  moving  6  tons  over  100 
feet  =  1456. 

Work  of  1  horse  in  100  ft.  =  160. 
^^       „ ,  Total  work 

.    .•.  No.  of  horses  =  =77 — ; — tt—, •= 

Work  01  1  horse 

91. 

Ex.  5.  What  work  will  a  horse  per- 
form in  transporting  a  load  of  1  ton,  on 
the  road  in  the  last  example,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  10  miles,  when  the  total  rise  is 
50  feet? 

Work  due  to  friction  =  5f|-<»  X  10  X 
6280. 

Work  due  to  gravity  =  2240X50. 

.-.  Total  work  =  9968000. 


Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  March  3d.  1851. 
Mr.  Editor, — The  following  method 
of  arriving  at  the  equivalent  cut  or 
fill  of  an  irregular  cross  section,  without 
first  finding  the  area,  was  originated  by 
me  last  summer,  during  the  time  that  I 
was  engaged  in  calculating  the  cubic 
yards  on  the  first  division  of  this  line ;  I 
am  not  aware  of  its  ever  having  been  in- 
vestigated by  any  other  engineer.  You 
will  notice  that  by  combining  it  with 
Prof.  Gillespie's  method  of  calculating 


cubic  quantities,  when  the  equivalent  cut 
or  fill  is  given,  it  forms  a  method,  not 
only  mathematically  correct,  but  more 
expeditious  in  practice  than  any  hitherto 
given.  Should  you  consider  it  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  excellent  periodical, 
the  "  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Engineers' 
Journal,"  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it. 
The  following  Algebraic  investigation 
will  show  the  process  by  which  I  arrived 
at  the  formula. 


Let  A  B  c  D  E  F  A  represent  an  irregular 
cross  section,  in  which  b  d  =  w  =  width 
of  road-bed  at  grade ;  c  F  =  centre  cut 
or  fill  =  ?! ;  c  G  =  right  side  distance  =n; 
c  H  ^  left  side  distance  =  m ;  also  let 
s  =  ratio  of  side  slope  to  unity.  Then 
we  have 


2^)  ^  T  -  "~2~ 


A  G  =  (n  — 
altitude  of  triangle  a  b  c ;  and 
E  H  =  (m  — 


W  1         2171  —  w 

Y^^  T^     2s 


altitude  of  e  D  c. 

Then  area  a  b  c  = 
2n  —  2V        tv  2  n  w  —  w'^ 

y —  2  — 

2  s  2    •  8s 

Area  e  d  c  =: 
2m — w        w  2mw  —  w^ 

2  s       ^    2     •  8s 

n  h 
Area  a  f  c  =  — 

m  h 
Area  e  f  c  =  -— 

hence  area  of  entire  cross  section  = 


2 mo  —  7v^      2  rmo  —  w^      nh       mh 
8l         ^  8l  ^  T  "^    2~ 

=  by  reducing  and  separating  into  factors 
(n  ^  ni)  (w  -\-  2  s  h)  —  w^ 

-^g  ••••() 

Now  let  the  trapezoid  a  b  c  d  a  repre- 
sent the  regular  cross  sections  equivalent 
to  the  given  irregular  cross  section,  and 
having  the  same  base  and  side  slope  de- 
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note  the  area  as  found  above  by  a,  and 
the  required  equivalent  cut  or  fill  by  x. 
Then  the  line  x-d  =  w-\-2sx,  and  by 
the  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a  trapezoid 
we  have  {w-\-s  x)  x  =  a,  ots  x^ -[-iv x 
=  a.      By  solving  this  equation  we  have 


(2), 


t  +  T^^-^T 

and  by  substituting  for  a  in  equation  (2) 
its  value  in  equation  (1),  we  have 


x=vs 


i-\'m)(ic-\-2sh)—w^+w^\_w^ 
^      2  s 


4s 


By  reduction — 


.=vs 


-\-m)  (w-\-'Ish)-.         w 


4s^ 


/         9.  s 


2s 


which  is  the  general  formula. 

When   s  =    U,  the  above   formula 


gives 


x=       /  (n+m)  (w+3  li)  w 

'^9  3 
When  s  =  1, 

f{n-\-m)  (w-|-2  h)  w 


When  s  =  A,  the  formula  becomes 


X  =  V(n-|-m)  {w-^-K)  —  w 

Rule  derived  from  the  above  formula : 
— When  the  slope  is  1|  to  1,  multiply 
the  centre  cut,  or  fill  by  three;  to  the 
product  add  the  width  of  road-bed  at 
grade,  multiply  this  sum  by  tiie  sum  of 
the  side  distances,  divide  the  product  by 
nine,  extract  the  square  root  of  the  quo- 
tient, and  from  the  square  root  subtract 
one-third  of  the  base  of  road  at  grade, 
the  remainder  is  the  equivalent  cut  or 
fill  required.  This  rule,  slightly  modi- 
fied, as  indicated  by  the  formulas,  applies 
to  any  slope  whatever. 

Example  first. — Let  base  of  road,  or 
w  =  16  feet,  71  and  rn  =  20  and  29 ;  slope 
H  to  1 ;  centre  cut  or  fill  =  8  feet. 
Then 

/49  (16+24)        16 
Example  second. — Base  and  slope  the 


same;  centre  cut,  or  fill, 
distances  ^  28  and  40. 

V68  (16+60) 


=  20  feet ;  side 
Then 

16 

—  —  =  18-6 


Professor  Gillespie's  formula  for  cubic 
quantities  is 

[igi'hy  +  b(g+h)-gh]i 

in  which  b  =  width  of  road-bed  at  grade, 
s  =  ratio  of  side  slope  to  unity,  g  and  h 
=  the  equivalent  cuts  or  fills,  which  he 
finds  by  means  of  areas ;  and  I  =:  lengths 
of  stations  or  distance  between  cross- 
sections.  When  s  =  1^  to  1,  the  above 
formula,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Gillespie,  be- 
comes 

[(b-\-g+h)(g+h)-gh]l 

Now,  if  in  the  last  formula  we  suppose 
I  =  feet,  and  in  place  of  b,  g,  and  h,  we 
substitute  their  values  in  the  above  ex- 
amples, we  have 

[(16+9-4+ 18-6)  (9-4+ 18-6)  — 9.4  X 
100 
18-6]  X  —   ^  27  =  1957-7  yards. 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  Rock, 

Assistant  Civil  Engineer,  Lawrencelntrg 
aiui  Upper  Mississippi  Railroad. 

Note. — The  above  formulae  are  found- 
ed on  the  supposition  that  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  a  plane  from  the  centre  to 
the  slope  stakes ;  and  as  this  is  the  case 
in  nine-tentiis  of  the  examples  that  occur 
in  practice,  the  formulae  are  quite  general 
in  their  application. — W.  R. 

[We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr^ 
Rock  at  liis  convenience  on  any  branch  of 
his  profession ;  but  if  he  will  select  some 
other  letters  than  n  w  and  m  to  bring  to- 
gether in  the  same  formula,  it  will  save  us 
the  trouble  of  working  them  out  at  the  proof- 
readings. 

The  formula  is,  we  believe,  new,  and,  for 
a  general  one,  is  the  simplest  we  have  ever 
seea"! 
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PURPOSES  OF  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

BY  CHIEF   ENGINEER  B.  F.  ISHERWOOD,  U.  S.  N. 

There  appears  to  be  among  tiie  mass  of 
practical  steam  engineers,  tliough   men 
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of  experience  and  abilities  in  the  manipu- 
lations of  their  machinery,  a  want  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  rationale  of  the 
effects  they  are  constantly  producing; 
and  in  no  department  of  their  profession 
does  this  want  appear  so  great  as  in  that 
relating  to  the  combustion  of  their  fuel ; 
yet  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
partments of  steam  engineering,  for  on  it 
depends  the  grand  problem  of  the  future 
progress  of  steam  navigation,  viz.,  how 
to  save  coal. 

This  knowledge  is  to  be  found  distri- 
buted among  the  writings  of  the  modern 
chemists,  but  they  are  too  voluminous 
and  often  too  inaccessible  for  study  to 
men  engaged  in  daily  labor,  besides  be- 
ing frequently  mixed  with  other  subjects 
in  a  manner  requiring  considerable  dis- 
crimination to  recognize  and  separate 
them.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  practical  steam  en- 
gineeii  to  present  a  condensed  view  of  the 
more  important  facts  and  hypotheses,  in 
language  as  destitute  as  desirable  of  tech- 
nical expressions.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  which  govern  combustion, 
and  a  clear  generalization  of  observed 
facts,  it  is  evident  there  must  be  great 
waste  by  ignorance,  both  in  the  use  of 
the  fuel  itself,  and  in  the  proportioning 
of  the  boiler  where  its  effects  are  to  be 
developed.  I  have  therefore  added  a 
very  condensed  summary  of  the  very  vo- 
luminous experiments  and  report  made 
in  1842  and  1843,  by  Prof  Walter  R. 
Johnson,  by  order  of  the  United  States 
government.  This  report  has  never 
reached  the  hands  of  the  practical  world ; 
and  from  the  minuteness  and  copiousness 
with  which  every  experiment  is  detailed, 
and  the  great  number  of  experiments 
made,  together  with  a  want  of  condensed 
generalization  of  those  results  only  which 
would  be  of  use  in  the  common  engineer- 
ing practice,  it  would  perhaps  be  but  of 
little  value  to  the  great  majority.  Pre- 
sented in  the  present  form,  however,  I 
am  persuaded  these  valuable  experiments 
will  not  be  lost  on  steam  engineers.  I 
further  propose  to  follow  the  present 
paper  with  some  remarks  on  the  proper 
proportioning  of  boilers. 

COMBUSTION. 

Combustion  is  the  term  applied  to 
those.chemieal  unions  which,  taking  place 
at  certain  temperatures,  produce  the  phe- 
nomena of  light  and  heat.     These  phe- 


nomena are  not  developed  by  all  chemi- 
cal combinations. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  latest 
British  and  French  chemists,  combustion 
— and  ignition,  which  is  the  effect  of  it — 
is  thus  explained :  "  That  in  all  chemical 
combinations  there  is  a  neutralization  of 
opposite  electricities,  and  that  that  neutrali- 
zation  produces  fire." — Berzelius,  vol.  1, 
p.  212. 

Again,  Berzelius  consideiing  fire  as  an 
electrical  phenomenon,  says :  "  It  (the 
phenomenon  of  fire)  talies  place  just  at 
the  moment  the  bodies  combine,  their  oppo- 
site electrical  states  reciprocally  neutraliz- 
ing them,  a  circumstance  in  ichich  fire  is 
produced  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
manifested  in  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
battery  or  thunderbolt." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  the  highest  British  and 
continental  authorities  is,  that  chemical 
action  producing  light  and  heat  is  identi- 
cal with  electrical  agency,  and  caused  by 
the  forming  of  an  equilibrium  betweeu 
bodies  in  opposite  electrical  states,  as 
when  electricity  passes  from  one  body  or 
person  to  another. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  combustion  being  those  che- 
mical combinations,  which,  at  certain 
temperatures,  produce  the  phenomena  of 
light  and  heat,  the  common  language  of 
describing  one  body  as  "combustible,"  and 
another  as  a  "  supporter  of  combustion," 
is  wholly  erroneous  and  unfounded  in 
truth.  All  that  is  known  of  the  matter  is, 
that  some  chemical  unions  of  bodies  at 
certain  temperatures  produce  a  new  class 
of  bodies,  and  in  that  production  evolve 
light  and  heat.  There  are  some  bodies, 
which,  possessing  universally  strong 
affinities  for  all  other  bodies,  form  with 
them  at  certain  temperatures  those  che- 
mical unions  to  which  the  term  combus- 
tion is  applied.  These  are  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, bromine,  iodine,  and  chlorine,  all 
simple  or  elementary  bodies.  They  have 
been  called  (especially  oxygen),  in  loose 
language,  ^'supporters  of  combustion,"  and 
the  bodies  with  which  they  combine, 
"  combustible."  This  is  erroneous,  and 
misleads  the  inquirer  by  using  positive 
language  when  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty.  For  instance,  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  asserting  that,  in  the  chemical 
union  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  the  carbon 
to  be  "  combustible,"  and  the  oxygen  a 
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"  supporter  of  combustion,^''  than  tlie  oxy- 
gen to  be  ^^  combustible'^  and  the  carbon 
"  a  supporter  if  combustion.'"  All  that  is 
really  known  is,  that  tiie  chemical  combi- 
nation of  these  substnnces  at  certain  tem- 
peratures causes  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion. 

Chemical  combination  takes  place  with 
some  bodies  when  presented  to  each 
other  at  ordinary  temperatures,  while 
other  bodies  require  temperatures  con- 
siderably elevated.  In  general,  however, 
chemical  combination,  to  be  attended 
with  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  must 
take  place  at  temperatures  not  less  than 
a  red  heat,  and  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture, as  a  general  result  (within  the  range 
of  which  we  have  knowledge),  the  more 
rapid  the  combination,  and  the  more  vivid 
and  intense  the  combustion.  To  this 
however  there  are  exceptions.  The 
metal  potassium,  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, thrown  upon  ice,  exhibits  all  the 
phenomena  of  intense  combustion,  the 
metal  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  ice 
with  great  avidity,  and  liberating  the  hy- 
drogen ;  the  results  being  oxide  of  po- 
tassium or  pottasa  and  free  hydrogen; 
these  changes  being  attended  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat.  On  the  contrary,  an  explo- 
sive mixture  of  carl^uretted  hydrogen  gas 
and  atmospheric  air,  according  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy's  experiments,  could  not 
be  fired  with  an  iron  rod  at  the  highest 
degree  of  red  heat,  nor  at  the  common 
degree  of  white  heat,  but  required  a  flame 
to  be  applied  before  explosion  took 
place. 

It  may  be  inferred,  that,  although  the 
presence  of  caloric  is  necessary  for  the 
cheminal  union  of  bodies,  yet,  that  under 
extremes  of  temperature,  high  and  low, 
no  bodies  would  chemically  unite.  Be- 
tween these  extremes,  chemical  combina- 
tion takes  place  at  every  intermediate 
degree,  according  to  the  strength  of 
affinity  that  bodies  have  for  each  other. 
The  influence  of  temperature  upon  chem- 
ic;l1  combinations  generally,  may  tiius 
be  explained.  The  results  of  chemical 
combinations  (to  which,  in  common 
language,  tlie  term  ^'products  of  corn- 
iu.v/tow"  has  been  applied,  when  derived 
from  those  chemical  unions  called  com- 
bustion) are  consequently  compound  bo- 
dies. It  is  known  from  experiment,  that 
chemical  affinity  only  acts  within  certain 
insensible  distances,  this   contiguity  of 


atoms  being  necessary  for  its  action. 
The  result  of  this  restriction  of  the  ac- 
tion of  chemical  affinity  within  tliese  in- 
sensible distances,  is,  that  when,  by  the 
interposition  of  the  matter  of  caloric  be- 
tween the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies, 
these  particles  are  separated  and  placed 
at  distonces  apart  beyond  the  sphere  or 
range  of  chemical  affinity,  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  unite,  and  of  course  combus- 
tion, that  is,  chemical  combination,  is 
prevented.  Suppose  all  the  elementary 
atoms  of  bodies,  under  the  influence  of 
this  high  temperature,  to  be  presented  to 
each  other,  no  chemical  combination  or 
combustion  ensuing,  because  the  atoms 
are  kept  by  the  matter  of  caloric  at  dis- 
tances apart  beyond  the  range  of  chem- 
ical affinity ;  and  then  let  the  temperature 
be  lowered  gradually ;  at  each  gradation, 
some  of  these  atoms  would  combine,  and 
others  remain  uncombined;  some  of 
these  again,  at  other  gradations,*  would 
combine,  and  some  would  remain  uncom- 
bined until  still  lower  gradations  were 
reached;  and  in  this  manner  we  may 
conceive  certain  degrees  of  temperature 
necessary  to  certain  combinations,  each 
combination  having  its  peculiar  degree  of 
temperature  lying  at  seme  point  within 
the  extremes  of  high  and  low.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  state  in  which 
we  find  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  intimately  mixed 
yet  uncombined,  notwithst^inding  their 
great  affinity.  Mercury  and  oxygen  also 
furnish  another  illustration.  At  350°  C 
they  combine,  forming  a  red  crystaline 
powder,  oxide  of  mercury ;  and  at  400° 
C  this  powder  is  again  resolved  into 
oxygen  gas  and  mercurial  vapor. 

On  the  other  hand,  numerous  observa- 
tions have  proved  that  reduction  of  tem- 
perature retards  or  prevents  chemical 
combination  as  a  general  result;  and 
upon  the  theory  that  certain  tempera- 
tures are  necessary  to  give  effect  to  chem- 
ical affinity,  it  is  obvious  there  may  exist 
a  temperature  too  low  as  well  as  too 
high  for  the  action  of  this  principle. 
Tins  may  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
supposition,  that  by  reduction  of  temper- 
ature the  quantity  of  the  matter  of  calo- 
ric between  the  atoms  of  bodies  being 
diminished,  they  approach  each  other  by 
their  homogeneous  attraction ;  the  force 
of  that  attraction  increasing  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  decreases,  it  may,  when 
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the  atoms  are  within  a  certain  contiguity, 
exceed  the  force  of  chemical  attraction, 
and  thus  prevent  chemical  combination. 
Chemical  affinity  being  stronger  between 
some  atoms  than  others,  would  act  at  a 
relatively  greater  distance,  and  thus  cause 
chemical  combination  at  a  relatively 
higher  temperature.  Again,  homogene- 
ous attraction  being  stronger  between 
some  atoms  than  others,  would  act  at  a 
relatively  greater  distance,  thus  causing 
the  necessity  for  a  higher  temperature  in 
order  to  remove  tlie  atoms  beyond  the 
sphere  of  that  attraction  before  chemical 
combination  could  take  place.  It  will 
thus  be  perceived,  that  chemical  affinity 
and  homogeneous  attraction  are  con- 
trolled in  their  action  by  the  presence  of 
caloric  ;  a  certain  proportion  of  caloric 
being  required  to  be  present  for  the  ac- 
tion of  chemical  affinity,  and  if  present, 
in  a  greater  or  less  proportion  preventing 
this  action  by  removing,  if  in  excess,  the 
atoms  beyond  its  sphere,  and  if  too  little, 
by  insufficiently  weakening  the  homoge- 
neous attraction. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MISCELLAJ^EOUS. 

PAINE's  light. EXPERIMENTAL  INVES- 
TIGATION OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  PASSING 
HYDROGEN  GAS  THROUGH  TURPENTINE. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Lon-. 
don  Mechanics'  Magazine,  as  tending  to 
confirm  our  own  view  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Paine's  patent. 

Sir, — I  am  much  astonished  to  see,  as 
I  do  in  your  1434th  Number,  such  an  ex- 
traordinary matter  made  of  a  simple  ex- 
periment. Many  surmises  and  hypo- 
theses are  propounded  which  are  depen- 
dent upon  an  assumed  fact,  that  turpen- 
tine loses  nothing  in  weight  when  hydro- 
gen has  been  passed  through  it,  yet  that 
the  so  transmitted  hydrogen  gives  a 
greatly  increased  light.  Now  I  must 
place  myself  in  the  same  position  as  the 
philosopher  did  when  King  Charles  pro- 
posed his  question  about  the  fish  in  a  pail 
of  water — I  must  deny  the  fact. 

Hydrogen,  passed  through  spirits  of 
turpentine,  does  dissolve  a  portion  :  and 
to  this  turpentine  the  light  is  entirely 
owing.     In  my  laboratory  an  accurate  ex- 


periment has  been  made,  in  which  5:^^  ozs. 
of  zinc  were  dissolved,  and  2-38  cubic 
feet  of  hydrogen  disengaged;  these  were 
passed  through  spirit's  of  turpentine — as 
the  temperature  increased,  the  hydrogen 
flame  became  bright,  and  at  the  close  it 
was  found  that  33  grains  of  the  fluid  had 
been  absorbed.  I  presume,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Paine,  when  exposing  his  pro- 
cess, could  not  have  resorted  to  the 
balance  as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
advanced.  I  hope  there  is  better  ground 
for  the  claim  of  wonderful  improvement 
in  the  decomposition  of  water,  otherwise 
Mr.  Paine  will  be  a  long  time  before  he 
pays  the  expenses  of  his  patent  out  of 
profits. — H. 

[The  preceding  communication  is 
from  an  English  chemist  of  the  first  cele- 
brity as  an  experimental  investigator. — 
Ed."M.  M.] 


WATER    GAS. SHEPARD  S    PATENT. 

(From  the  "Freeman's  Journal.") 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  an  American  (Paine)  had  succeeded 
in  decomposing  water,  and  so  combining 
its  hydrogen  with  carbon  as  to  form  an 
illuminating  gas,  which  lie  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  gas  produced  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  coal  in  iron  re- 
torts. The  invention  at  first  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention ;  but  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  process 
by  which  the  gas  was  produced  was  both 
costly  and  uncertain.  Since  the  period  at 
which  the  American  discovery  was  an- 
nounced, a  German  chemist  of  great  emi- 
nence has  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
process  by  which  the  water  may  be  de- 
composed, and  the  carburetted  hydro- 
gen formed  at  little  more  than  a  nominal 
cost,  with  unerring  certainty,  and  in  prac- 
tically an  unlimited  quantity.  The  gas 
so  produced  is  said  to  possess  illuminat- 
ing power  far  exceeding  that  of  ordinary 
coal  gas,  and  is  capable  of  producing,  in 
the  act  of  combustion,  such  an  amount 
of  caloric  as  to  constitute  an  economic 
substitute  for  coal  in  the  generation  of 
water  steam  for  the  propulsion  of  boats 
and  locomotives. 

This  invention  has  been  patented  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  European 
continent — in  England,  in  Scotland,  and 
in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Shepard,  an  English 
gentleman,  whose  intimate    connection 
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with  the  continental  states  afforded  him 
peculiar  facilities  for  the  great  enterprise 
in  which  he  has  embarked.  We  under- 
stand that  the  gas  produced  by  Mr.  She- 
pard's  patent  is  not  only  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  fuel  for  the  generation  of 
steam,  but  is  itself  capable  of  being 
adapted  to  all  the  uses  to  which  steam 
power  is  now  applied — the  expansive  gas 
itself  performing  the  functions  of  high- 
pressure  steam.  Several  great  _  English 
Companies  have  already  entered  into  con- 
tracts for  the  use  of  this  patent,  which  if 
it  should  realize  the  expectations  of  the 
patentee  is  destined  to  create  a  revolution 
little  inferior  to  that  created  by  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  as  a  locomotive  power. 
The  great  value  of  the  patent  is  said  to 
be  tlie  low  cost  at  which  the  gas  can  be 
produced. 

The  Times  thus  alludes  to  this  strange 
and  most  interesting  invention  : 

One  or  two  of  the  principal  railway 
companies  have  lately  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Shepard,  who  has 
patented  an  invention  for  the  decompo- 
sition of  water,  and  negotiations  are 
pending  with  some  steamboat  and  gas 
companies  for  the  application  of  this  pa- 
tent to  propel  steamboats,  locomotives, 
and  other  engines,  by  which  the  cost  of 
working  machinery  and  generating  gas  is 
likely  to  be  greatly  reduced.  At  the 
coming  Exhibition  we  hope  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  this 
wonderful  invention." 


PHOTOGRAPHY   ON   GLASS. 

We  have  had  before  us  some  results 
of  a  new  process  by  which  photographic 
negatives  are  taken  on  glass — to  be  after- 
wards transferred  to  paper,  by  means  of 
a  lens,  on  an  increased  scale, — that  trans- 
cend every  thing  of  the  kind  which  the 
art  has  yet  produced.  The  discovery 
was  met  with  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Mayall, 
who  brought  it  over  to  this  country, — 
and  sets  his  face  against  all  patenting  of 
secrets  which  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
Art.  The  specimens  which  we  have 
seen  are  intended  for  the  Palace  of 
Glass;  but  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Mayall 
proposes  to  publish  in  our  columns,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  practitioners,  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  process  which  carries  the  art 
of  spontaneous  translation  to  a  point  on 


which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  ad- 
vance. 

The  value  of  this  process  is  enhanced 
by  the  capacity  to  enlarge,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  magnifying  power,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  image  produced  on  the  nega- 
tive plate.  In  this  way,  without  creating 
to  the  traveller  the  embarrassment  of  ex- 
tra luggage,  he  may  make  his  negatives 
on  as  small  a  scale  as  may  be  conveni- 
ent,— reserving  to  himself  the  choice  of 
producing  at  a  future  time  positives  of 
such  dimensions  as  he  may  desire.  For 
topography  and  for  the  transcription  of 
the  peculiarities  and  minute  details  of 
architecture  and  costume,  this  discovery 
will  prove  of  great  value. 

There  are  in  the  impressions  resulting 
from  this  process  a  clearness  and  a  sharp- 
ness of  definition  in  the  architectural  sub- 
jects such  as  we  have  never  before  seen. 
Some  calotypes  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Elmore,  that  we  have  examined 
privately,  made  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  excellence  here  reached.  The  im- 
pressions that  we  have  looked  at  are,  as 
we  have  said,  wonderful  for  their  perspi- 
cuity and  truth.  In  a  view  of  the  portico 
of  the  Madeleine,  as  seen  from  the 
Rue  Royale,  the  details  of  the  tympa^ 
num,  the  frieze,  the  capitals,  the  bases, 
the  shafts,  the  inscriptions,  and  the  bas- 
reliefs,  seen  through  a  magnifying  glass 
at  our  side,  are  extraordinary.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  bas-relief  in  the  pediment 
is  most  perfect.  Two  views  of  the  Salle 
de  la  Convention  are  marvellous  to  the 
naked  eye : — through  the  lens  they  reveal 
details  which  will  provoke  the  admiration 
of  the  architect.  When  the  process  shall 
be  devoted  to  high  examples  of  Greek 
practice,  we  doubt  not  that  it  may  be 
made  to  record  with  unfailing  truth  sub- 
jects hitherto  imperfectly  known.  The 
Porte  St.  Denis  is  another  example  of 
wonderful  truth-telling; — even  to  the  mi- 
nuticB  of  the  inscription,  "Liberte,  Ega- 
litc,  Fraternite."  The  view  of  the  Ar- 
senal is,  as  Dominie  Sampson  would  say, 
"Prodigious!"  Never  was  seen  such 
perfection  of  detail.  The  subject  is 
striking  and  novel.  The  foreground 
composed  of  the  rectilinearly  arranged 
masses  of  shot,  the  gun  carriages,  and 
the  men  actively  engaged  in  their  duties, 
were  just  the  objects  to  test  the  fidelity 
of  this  highly  sensitive  medium.  •  The 
artist   may   throw   down  his    brush  in 
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despair.  No  human  eye  or  hand  could 
trace  from  the  objects  themselves  within 
any  moderate  degree  of  accuracy  such 
details. 

The  following  is  the  process  by  which 
the  negatives  on  glass  were  taken — as 
furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Mayall. 

First,  the  albumen  of  a  fresh  egg  must 
be  beaten  into  a  snow-like  mass  with  a 
bunch  of  quills,  dropping  into  it  ten  drops 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium; allow  it  to  stand  six  hours  in  a 
place  free  from  dust,  and  moderately 
warm,  say  60°. 

Second,  a  piece  of  hand-plate  glass 
eight  inches  by  sLx,  with  the  edges 
ground  smooth,  must  be  cleaned  as  fol- 
lows; with  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  rub 
over  both  sides  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  then  rinse  well  with  water  and  dry. 

Stick  a  wafer  on  that  side,  wiiich  I 
will  now  call  the  back,  to  mark  it ;  pounce 
upon  the  face  a  moderate  quantity  of 
fine  tripoli,  moistened  with  a  few  drops 
of  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  then  with  a  piece  of  cotton- 
wool rub  the  surface  briskly  in  circles  for 
about  five  minutes;  then  with  dry  tri- 
poli; then  with  clean  cotton,  to  clear 
aw^iy  all  the  dusty  particles. 

Third,  to  the  centre  of  the  back  stick  a 
gutta-percha  ball,  as  a  handle ;  strain  the 
prepared  albumen  through  clean  linen, 
pour  it  gently  into  the  centre  of  the 
cleaned  side  of  the  glass,  keep  it  moving 
until  the  surface  is  entirely  covered,  run 
it  into  the  corners,  and  finally  pour  off 
any  excess  at  the  four  corners ;  disengage 
the  gutta-percha  handle,  and  place  the 
glass  on  another  slab  of  glass  that  has 
been  levelled  by  a  spirit  level,  in  a  place 
perfectly  free  from  dust  and  moderately 
warm ;  I  will  call  this  my  iodo-albumeri' 
ized  glass ;  it  will  keep  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  may  be  prepared  in  daylight. 

Fourth,  to  excite,  a  yellow  shaded 
light  only  being  used,  dissolve  50  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  1  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  and  120  grains  of  strong  acetic 
acid ;  pour  the  whole  of  this  solution  into 
a  cuvette,  or  shallow  porcelain  dish,  a 
little  larger  than  the  glass  plate ;  place 
one  end  of  the  iodo-albumenized  glass 
into  the  solution ;  with  a  piece  of  quill 
support  the  upper  end  of  the  glass,  and 
let  it  fall  suddenly  on  to  the  solution, 
lifting  it  up  and  down  for  ten  seconds ; 
take  it  out  and  place  it  face  upwards  in 


another  dish,  half-filled  with  distilled 
water ;  allow  the  water  to  pass  over  the 
surface  twice ;  take  out  the  glass,  rear  it 
up  to  dry ;  it  is  ready  for  the  camera,  and 
will  keep  in  this  state  ten  days ;  of  course 
shut  up  from  day  fight  in  a  moderately 
warm  place,  but  never  moist. 

The  solution  may  be  filtered  into  a 
black  bottle,  and  will  do  again,  by  now 
and  then  adding  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid,  and  keeping  it  in  the  dark. 

Expose  in  the  camera  from  four  to 
ten  minutes,  according  to  the  amount  of 
light  and  the  aperture  of  the  lens.  Sup- 
pose I  say  a  lens  of  three  inches  diam- 
eter, sixteen  in  focus  for  parallel  rays, — a 
one-inch  diaphragm  placed  three  inches 
in  front  of  the  lens,  (one  of  Ross's  pho- 
tographic lenses  is  just  the  thing,)  the 
exposure  would  be  good  light  in  about 
five  minutes. 

Fifth,  develop  as  follows. — Place  the 
glass,  fiice  upwards,  on  a  stand  with  ad- 
justing screws  to  make  it  level;  pour  a 
concentrated  solution  of  gallic  acid  over 
the  surfiice ;  the  image  will  be  from  half- 
an-hour  to  two  hours  in  coming  out.  It 
is  best  to  apply  a  gentle  heat,  not  more 
than  10°  above  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  the  room  being  60°.  Should  the 
image  still  be  feeble,  pour  off  the  gallic 
acid,  rinse  the  proof  with  w^ater,  and 
pour  on  to  it  equal  quantities  of  aceto- 
nitrate  of  silver  and  gallic  acid  reduced 
one-half  with  water.  The  image  will 
now  develop  quickly, — arrest  it  in  four 
or  five  minutes, — wash  it  well  in  three 
waters, — fix  with  hypo-sulphite  of  soda, 
ae  follows : 

Sixth,  3  drachms  of  hypo-sulphite  of 
soda  to  1  ounce  of  water.  Allow  the 
proof  to  remain  in  this  solution  until  all 
the  yellow  iodide  disappears, — wash  it 
well, — rear  up  to  dry, — and  it  is  finished. 
Success  is  sure  to  attend  any  one  prac- 
tising this  method,  provided  the  eggs  are 
fresh  and  the  glass  is  clean  :  if  the  glass 
is  not  clean  or  the  eggs  stale,  the  albu- 
men will  split  off  in  fixing. 

Caution. — Wash  all  the  vessels,  as 
soon  as  done  with,  with  nitric  acid,  and 
then  with  water.  Every  precaution  should 
be  used  to  avoid  dust. 

The  albumen  of  duck's  &gg  is  more 
sensitive  than  that  of  a  hen, — and  from 
an  experiment  of  to-day,  I  am  almost  cer- 
tain that  that  of  a  goose  is  more  sensitive 
than  either. — London  Athemcum. 
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STABILITY   OF    THE    CRYSTAL    PALACE. 
From  Ihe  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal. 

It  would  appear  that  tlie  doubts  of  the      planks  connected  with  it, 
noost  eminent  engineers,  architects,  and 


builders,  as  to  the  stability  of  the  Exliibi- 
tion  Building,  have  had  some  weight  with 
the  Executive  Committee  and  Contrac- 
tors ;  for  we  learn,  from  the  daily  press, 
that  in  order  to  remove  these  apprehen- 
sions, the  Executive  have  caused  a  series 
of  experiments  to  be  made  upon  a  model 
gallery,  erected  for  the  purpose,  which, 
for  inapplicability  and  utter  uselessness 
as  a  test,  surpasses  any  thing  in  the  annals 
of  engineering  jugglery  that  ever  came 
under  our  observation. 

Our  readers  will  probably  remember, 
that  in  addition  to  the  many  scientific  men, 
possessing  great  practical  knowledge  and 
experience,  who  gave  opinions  adverse  to 
the  stability  of  the  structure,  was  Profes- 
sor Airy,  the  Astronomer  Royal.  He 
stated,  that  the  Crystal  Palace  would, 
shortly  after  it  was  opened,  tumble  about 
the  ears  of  those  who  unfortunately  hap- 
pened to  be  inside  it,  like  a  pack  of  cards. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineer-s,  21st  January,  1851,  it 
was  shown  by  several  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced members,  that  the  roof  had  not 
been  submitted  to  a  fair  test — that  the 
snugs  destined  to  support  the  girders  of 
the  galleries  were  too  weak,  and  liable 
to  fracture — that  the  concrete  foundation 
was  insufficient — the  columns  of  too  slen- 
der dimensions — and  that  the  ^galleries 
would,  under  the  tread  of  a  multitude  in 
one  direction,  acquire  an  undulating  mo- 
tion, which  would  fracture  them. 

The  last  argument  appears  to  have  told, 
more  than  any  of  the  rest,  upon  the  nerves 
of  those  who  have  the  direction  of  the 
building  ;  and,  accordingly,  to  satisfy  the 
skeptic  and  the  ignorant — for  none  but 
the  ignorant  could  be  satisfied  with  such 
deceptive  experiments — "a  perfect  bay  of 
gallery  was  constructed,  with  its  floor, 
binders,  girders,  and  connecting  pieces,  in 
every  respect  complete  and  similar  to  the 
actual  gallery,  supported  upon  four  points 
bedded  on  temporary  foundations ;  rows 
of  planks,  the  full  width  of  the  platform, 
led  up  to  it  and  down  from  it,  so  that  a 
row  of  men,  as  wide  as  the  gallery,  might 
be  able  to  march  up  and  down  in  close 
column.  Tlirce  hundred  workmen  were 
first  assembled  by  the  contractors,  and 
allowed  to  cover  the  platform  and  the 


They  were 
then  compressed  into  the  smallest  space 
upon  which  they  could  stand.  The  load 
borne  on  the  planks  represented  the  share 
of  pressure  which  would  be  produced  by 
the  crowding  of  adjacent  bays  of  gallery. 
The  amount  of  deflection  produced  by 
this  load  was  inappreciable.  Tiie  men 
then  walked  regularly  and  irregularly,  and 
ran  over  it.  The  elasticity  of  the  floor — 
allowing  flay  to  the  timbers  and  wrought 
iron  work — was  admirably  developed  by 
^his  test,  and  it  became  apparent  that  this 
quality  of  elasticity  was  of  the  greatest 
value  in  protecting  the  cast-iron  girders 
from  sudden  shock.  Thus,  in  the  seve- 
rest test  which  could  possibly  be  applied 
— when  the  men,  standing  closely  packed 
together,  continued  jumping  simultane- 
ously for  several  minutes,  although  in  the 
regular  vibrations  of  the  floor  the  binders 
played  up  and  down — the  extreme  deflec- 
tion of  any  of  the  girders  that  could  be 
ascertained  at  any  moment  did  not  exceed 
one  quarter  of  an  inch." 

Who  ever  heard  of  the  stability  of  a 
flooring  increasing  with  its  elasticity  ? 
Did  Reunie  or  Telford,  when  they  built 
the  West  India  and  St.  Katharine's  Docks, 
seek  to  increase  the  stability  of  the  floors 
by  making  them  elastic,  or  by  giving 
"  play  to  the  timbers  and  wrought-iron 
work'"?  It  ought,  we  believe,  to  have 
struck  the  least  observant,  that  a  platform 
on  four  short  and  stout  columns,  could 
afford  no  test  of  an  elastic  gallery  flooring, 
900  feet  long,  supported  by  .slender  col- 
umns at  a  height  of  24  to  30  feet,  and 
which  ends  abruptly  in  a  transept.  To 
have  made  any  thing  like  a  decent  experi- 
ment, the  bay  should  have  been  raised  to 
the  same  height  as  the  rest  of  the  gallery, 
and  then  the  three  hundred  workmen 
might  have  been  set  to  run  along  the 
flooring.  Can  the  gentlemen  who  were 
present — can  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, be  ignorant  of  the  structural  chan- 
ges of  iron  1  Would  they  be  satisfied  of 
the  .stability  of  the  whole  building,  if  they 
themselves  were  responsible,  with  an  ex- 
periment on  a  model  of  a  portion  of  the 
flooring — 24  feet  square — not  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  constructed  work  ? 
Will  they  have  the  kindness  to  inform 
the  public  how  this  experiment  with  the 
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floor  can  demonstrate  that  the  roof  is  per- 
fectly secure, — or  that  the  concrete  is 
sufficient, — or  that  the  columns  are  strong 
enough, — or  that  they  will  not  shift  upon 
their  bases  ?  Besides,  if  there  be  the 
traffic  anticipated,  the  elasticity  of  the 
floor  will  be  destroyed  in  a  few  days. 
And  then,  again,  if  there  be  this  elasticity, 
it  will  have  a  tendency  to  work  the  col- 
umns out  of  a  perpendicular. 

The  representatives  of  the  daily  press, 
who  report  with  great  simplicity  the  ex- 
periment played  before  them,  were  invi- 
ted, but  the  representatives  of  the  scien- 
tific press  were  not  invited,  nor  does  any 
one  of  the  critics  of  the  building,  or  of 
those  impugning  it,  appear  to  have  been 
asked.  We  miss,  too,  the  Astronomer 
Royal.  We  are,  however,  most  surprised 
at  not  seeing  the  names  of  the  official 
referees  among  those  who  witnessed  the 
experiments.  Until  their  certificate  ap- 
pears, we  can  place  no  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  structure;  and,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  intending  exhibitors,  as  well  as  to 
the  Executive,  we  beg  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  15th  section  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Building  Act.  It  is  full  time  that 
this  document  should  be  obtained  and 
published,  because  the  building  is  being 
used,  and,  if  uncertificated,  heavy  penal- 
ties will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, by  each  individual  exhibitor,  who 
comes  under  the  penalties  of  the  act.* 


SCHOOLS   OF    ART   IN    FRANCE. 

From  an  Address  by  J.  A.  Hammersley,  Esq.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Manchester  Government  School  of  De- 
sign, on  the  Preparations  on  the  Continent  for  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

When  I  got  to  Lyons,  I  did  not  see  a 
single  evidence  of  any  thing  like  silk  de- 
sign.     I  asked   the  director,  who   was 

*  That  if  before  the  certificate  of  satisfaction  shall 
have  been  made,  or  if  such  furiher  fourteen  days  as 
aforesaid  shall  have  elapsed  without  due  notice  being 
given  in  writing  as  aforesaid,  any  such  building  sub- 
ject to  special  supervision  shall  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose without  such  express  authority  in  writing,  then, 
on  conviction  thereof  before  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
the  occupier  of  such  building,  or  other  the  person  by 
whom  such  building  shall  be  so  used,  shall  forfeit  for 
such  offence  a  sum  not  exceeding  200/.  for  every  day 
during  which  such  building  shall  be  used  without 
having  obtained  such  certificate  of  satisfaction,  or 
such  express  authority  as  aforesaid  ;  and  that,  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  any  such  penalty,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  justices  and  they  are  hereby  directed 
to  have  regard  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  build- 
ing, and  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  danger  involved 
in  the  use  of  such  building,  and  to  the  amount  of  pro- 
fit which  might  be  derived  from  such  use  thereof. 


showing  me  round,  upon  what  principle 
the  school  was  conducted.  He  replied, 
"  We  teach  in  this  way :  we  teach  the 
pupils  how  to  understand  things."  "  But 
in  this  town,"  I  said,  "you  manufacture 
silk.  How  do  you  educate  your  silk  de- 
signers'?" He  took  me  to  a  table,  and 
showed  me  a  list  of  arrangements.  "  In 
the  first  place,"  he  replied,  "  we  have  a 
professor  of  anatomy."  Well,  anatomy 
upon  silk  certainly  appears  singular,  and 
I  made  that  remark  to  him.  Tiie  answer 
he  gave  me  was,  "  There  is  a  fine  sense 
of  proportion  generated  in  the  human 
mind  by  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  the 
students  obtain  this  fine  sense  of  propor- 
tion by  studying  the  marvellous  anatomy 
of  the  human  frame.  There  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  anatomy."  "  Then,"  he  said, 
"  tliere  is  a  professor  of  botany."  Tiiere 
is  a  more  obvious  relation  in  botany  as 
applied  to  design,  than  in  anatomy.  "  We 
have  a  professor  of  botany  then — a  man 
who  not  only  teaches  how  to  draw  flowers, 
but  their  construction  and  thorough  ana- 
lysis— the  calix,  tlie  petals,  the  stamen, 
— because  the  designer  sometimes  wants 
only  the  calix,  sometimes  the  petals,  and 
sometimes  the  stamen,  or  the  pistil. 
This  professor  tells  you  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  botany,  and  teaches  you  the  beau- 
tiful construction  of  plants  before  he 
teaches  you  how  to  draw  at  all."  This 
professor  takes  his  pupils  into  the  Bota- 
nical Gardens  of  Lyons,  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  schools  ;  and  to  see  him 
going  with  the  students  to  study  the  con- 
struction of  flowers  in  those  gardens  was 
no  small  gratification  to  me,  nor  would 
be  to  you.  He  does  not  then  see  the 
poverty  of  cut  or  dried  plants,  but  the 
vital  reality  of  things.  There  are  more 
suggestions  for  the  textile  designer  in 
one  foot  of  luxuriant  wild  herbage  than 
in  a  dozen  well-trimmed  parterres. 
"  Then,"  said  my  conductor,  "  we  have  a 
professor  of  landscape."  "  What  has  that 
to  do  with  silks?"  I  asked.  He  replied, 
"  The  landscape  student,  if  he  be  a  right 
man,  goes  into  the  abandon  of  nature, 
which  gives  him  a  warmth  that  he  could 
not  otherwise  obtain."  Then  there  was 
a  professor  of  ornament.  I  said,  "  I 
don't  see  any  appearance  of  ornamental 
drawing."  I  was  answered,  "The  pro- 
fessor of  ornament  has  a  room  to  him- 
self; he  takes  a  boy  into  it,  and  says, 
'  It  is  no  use  telling  you  how  to  draw 
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correct  ornament :  but  I  will  teach  you 
what  correct  ornament  means :  I  will 
teach  you  certain  radical  forms  in  Greek 
ornament  that  shall  enable  you  to  design 
to  eternity,  because  you  will  know  Greek 
ornament  by  heart.' "  And  so  with  regard 
to  other  styles  of  ornament.  The  next 
professor  was  a  professor  of  sculpture. 
I  said,  "  That  was  not  much  wanted  for 
silk."  "No,"  was  the  reply,  "but  we 
have  workers  in  relief,  and  it  behoves  the 
master  to  teach  modelling,  and  not  only 
to  teach  the  manipulation  of  modelling, 
but  the  whole  science  of  art  in  projec- 
tion." Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  engraving,  who  teaches  the 
science  of  rendering  the  laws  of  color, 
and  light  and  shadow,  in  the  different 
medium  of  mere  black  and  white.  Then 
there  is  a  professor  of  painting,  who  car- 
ries the  pupil  through  the  complex  laws 
of  color,  instructing  him  in  all  the  beau- 
tiful results  of  judicious  opposition,  or  of 
exquisite  harmony.  Tiien  there  is  a  pro- 
fessor to  teach  every  thing  about  archi- 
tecture ;  and  after  him  an  elementary 
master,  and  a  professor  of  geometry  and 
perspective.  Besides  these  professors, 
there  is  a  principal  of  the  school,  who,  in 
his  own  person,  unites  the  artist,  and  the 
universal  man  of  taste,  with  capacities 
eminently  suited  to  the  necessary  mana- 
gerial duties  of  conducting  so  important 
an  institution. 

"  Tiie  Lyonese  School  has  a  fund  of 
£2500  a  year,  besides  the  ground  and 
building,  together  with  the  museum,  and 
the  many  other  advantages  which  I  have 
named.  As  an  instance  of  the  great 
power  of  the  designers  in  Lyons,  I  may 
give  a  circumstance  which  came  imme- 
diately under  my  own  eye.  I  was  in  a 
room  where  there  were  several  designers, 
all  of  whom  had  previously  been  educat- 
ed at  the  School  of  Design,  and  were, 
indeed,  members  of  it  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  I  was  remarking  to  a  manufacturer 
wlio  was  with  me  upon  tlie  great  celerity 
with  wliich  one  of  the  designers  produced 
his  own  ideas.  His  movements  were  as 
rapid  and  as  certain  as  the  ordinary 
movements  of  the  pen  in  writing.  The 
gentleman  to  whom  I  spoke  desired  me  to 
request  from  tlie  designer  a  correct  deli- 
neation of  any  flower  which  might  occur 
to  me  ;  this  1  did,  and  not  only  did  I  have 
it  immediately  from  his  well-stocked  me- 
mory, but  I  got  a  dozen  of  each  for 


which  I  asked,  drawn  in  every  possible 
position,  and  in  every  stage  of  growth. 


LAMBERT  S  ECONOMIC  OIL   LAMP, 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Lambert  has 
brought  out  a  cheap  modification  of  that 
form  of  lamp  in  which  the  oil  is  raised, 
not  by  the  capillary  action  of  the  wick-, 
but  mechanically.  The  French  lamps 
of  this  kind,  in  which  the  oil  is  pumped 
up  by  clockwork,  are  very  perfect,  but  are 
expensive.  The  advantages  of  not  de- 
pending on  the  capillary  attraction  are 
rather  important.  In  the  ordinary  lamp 
the  wick  begins  to  char  as  soon  as  it  is 
lighted,  and  gradually  does  so  more 
rapidly  as  the  thickening  of  the  wick 
diminishes  its  capillary  powers  and  the 
consequent  supply  of  oil.  The  oil  which 
is  not  perfectly  consumed  is  also  deteri- 
orated, so  that  a  certain  quantity  is  al- 
ways left  in  the  lamp,  which  has  to  be 
thrown  away.  Lambert's  lamp  is  in  the 
fashion  of  a  candlestick,  the  stem  con- 
taining the  oil,  which  is  poured  in  at  the 
top.  Inside  the  stem  slides  a  leather 
piston,  over  which  is  coiled  a  spiral 
spring,  tending  to  depress  it.  To  the 
piston  is  also  attached  a  rod,  which 
passes  up  to  the  top  of  the  lamp,  and 
has  a  button  on  the  end.  The  wick  is 
contained  in  a  long  tube  nearly  the 
whole  depth  of  the  lamp.  When  the 
lamp  is  to  be  used,  after  the  wick  has 
been  threaded  into  the  tube,  it  is  put  in 
its  place,  and  the  oil  poured  in  through  a 
valve  at  top ;  the  piston  is  raised  by  the 
rod  and  button  before  described,  and  the 
oil  which  was  previously  on  the  top  of 
the  piston,  escapes  past  the  circumfer- 
ence, owing  to  the  leather  springing  to 
admit  of  it,  to  the  underside  of  the  pis- 
ton, by  which  it  is  forced,  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  spiral  spring,  up  the  wick 
tube  to  the  top.  Any  oil  which  is  not 
consumed  runs  down  again  into  the  lamp. 
The  wick  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  a 
candle,  and  it  gives  about  the  stime 
light,  but  more  uniform  and  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  the  oil  being  consumed  to 
the  last  drop.  Owing  to  the  great  length 
of  the  wick,  much  trouble  is  saved  in  the 
trimming,  as  one  will  last  a  long  time. 
We  have  tried  one  of  the  lamps  in  our 
office  for  a  fortnight,  and  find  it  a  conve- 
nient substitute  for  a  candle,  as  no 
grease  can  fall  from  it,  and  there  is  no 
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guttering  douTi.  Its  superiority  in  this 
latter  respect  may  lead  to  its  adoption  in 
warm  climates,  where  the  unsuitahility 
of  candles  is  more  strongly  felt.  There 
are  one  or  two  points  about  the  lamp 
which  might  perhaps  be  modified  to  ad- 
vantage, but  we  have  no  doubt  its  suc- 
cess will  lead  to  further  improvement. 


"ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MAKING  A 
COMPENSATION  FOR  THE  PULL  OF  THE 
AIR-PUMP   BUCKET   IN   THE    CONDENSING 

STEAM-ENGINE."     By  Mr.  Gcorge  Hea- 
ton,  Birmingham. 

In  the  year  1844,  the  author  of  the 
present  paper  was  employed  to  inspect 
and  ascertain*  the  cause  of  the  irregular 
motion  and  inefficient  performance  of  a 
steam-engine  and  mill,  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  grinding  corn.  Tlie  mill  had 
nine  pair  of  corn  stones,  five  on  one,  and 
four  on  the  other  side  of  the  driving 
power.  The  bottom  of  the  corn  spin- 
dles frequently  moved,  and  strained  the 
whole  framing  which  carried  them,  those 
most  distant  from  the  power  having  the 
greatest  strain,  frequently  moving  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch,  and  the  end  of  the  hori- 
zontal shaft  which  drove  the  corn  spin- 
dles partaking  of  the  same  movement, 
and  becoming  much  heated  with  its 
work,  and  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  much 
worn  on  both  sides. 

The  mill- work  was  very  good  and  sub- 
stantial, and  had  been  about  four  years 
at  work.  The  steam-engine,  with  cylin- 
der 40  inches  diameter,  stroke  of  piston 
6  feet,  air-pump  26  1-2  inches  diameter, 
and  3  feet  stroke,  was  altogether  a 
strong,  well-built  engine ;  the  steam 
pressure  was  about  6  lbs.  per  inch,  and 
the  engine  was  working  at  17  3-4  strokes 
per  minute ;  but,  if  attempted  to  be  run 
faster,  a  much  more  irregular  motion 
was  produced.  The  governor  was  driven 
with  gear,  at  the  top  of  a  vertical  shaft 
14  feet  long,  and  the  balls  of  the  gov- 
ernor frequently  moved  in  and  out  4  or 
5  inches  during  one  stroke  of  the  engine. 
When  running  at  the  speed  of  17  3-4 
strokes  per  minute,  the  governor  rod,  at 
the  throttle-valve  lever,  frequently  moved 
3-4  to  1  inch  during  each  stroke  of  the 
engine,  the  greatest  opening  of  the  valve 
being  invariably  at  the  end  of  the  pull  of 
the  air-pump  bucket ;  there  was  a  great 
variation  in  the  distance  the  rod  moved 


each  stroke,  mo\ang  the  farthest  every 
fourth  or  fifth  stroke.  Tiie  engine  ap- 
peared to  have  too  much  lead,  for  the 
reversing  blow  was  struck  before  the 
crank  arrived  at  the  centre.  The  time  of 
opening  the  valves  was  therefore  altered, 
effecting  a  saving  of  steam,  and  requiring 
the  governor  rod  to  be  shortened  more 
than  one  inch  (the  throttle-valve  lever 
being  12  inches  long)  ;  however,  the  ir- 
regular motion  continued,  and  the  en- 
gine, with  nine  pair  of  stones,  appeared 
to  have  too  much  work. 

The  engine  was  constructed  according 
to  the  general  practice,  to  have  about  an 
equal  weight  hanging  upon  each  end  of 
the  beam;  the  weights  of  the  different 
parts  were  stated  to  be  as  follows : — 

At  the  Crank  End. 

T.cwt.qrs.lbs. 
Connecting  rod  and  block  at  the  top,     I     11      3    14 

Four  brasses, 0      0      2      0 

Cold  water  pump  bucket  and  rod,  0  2  2  0 
Crank  and  pin,  .        .        .        .    0    14      3      0 

Feed-pump,  plunger,  and  rod,  .0200 


2    11      2    14 
Deduct  for  weight  of  crank  balanced 

on  the  main  shaft,    .        .        .0900 


Total  weight,      .        .    2     2     2    14 

At  the  Cylinder  End. 

Piston  rod, 0      4      1    19 

Piston  and  ring,  •        .        .        .    0    14      1      0 

Pins,  gibs,  and  cotters  for  ditto,  .0  1  0  21 
Parallel  motion,  .  .  .  .01130 
Cap  and  gudgeon  to  piston  rod,         .0400 

Plug  rod, 0      3      2      0 

Air-pump  bucket,      .        .        .        .0420 


Total  weight,  .  .  2  3  2  12 
consequently,  the  weights  at  each  end  of 
the  beam  were  balanced  within  1  cwt. 

The  following  alteration  was  then 
effected  in  the  engine : 

A  weight  was  fixed  at  the  crank  end 
of  the  engine  beam,  to  assist  in  the  pull 
of  the  air-pump  bucket,  and  retard  the 
speed  of  the  engine  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stroke.  This  weight  was  19  cwt. 
3  qrs.  14  lbs.,  and  from  its  position  it 
was  equivalent  to  about  one-half  the  pull 
of  the  bucket,  considering  the  average 
pull  through  the  wliole  lift.  The  engine 
beam  was  double,  and  the  balance 
weight  was  fixed  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  beam  ;  also  the  governor  was  al- 
tered to  be  driven  by  a  band  instead  of 
the  former  gear  and  long  shaft.  The 
engine  was  then  set  to  run  at  19  1-2 
strokes  per  minute,  the  speed  required 
by  the  Company  for  its  work,  so  as  to 
drive  the  stones  at  about  128  revolutions 
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per  minute,  instead  of  about  117,  the 
former  speed ;  tlie  corn  spindles  tlien  ran 
quite  steady,  the  necks  of  the  horizontal 
shaft  kept  cool,  the  dust  remained  on 
the  back  part  of  the  teetli  of  the  driving 
wheels,  and  the  governor  rod  remained 
steady  for  a  long  time  together,  without 
any  thing  else  being  done  to  either  the 
engine  or  mill.  Since  that  time,  the 
Company  have  added  tive  pair  more  corn 
stones  to  that  end  of  the  shaft  the  five 
pair  are  at,  and  they  run  equally  steady 
with  the  others.  The  engine  appears 
now  to  drive  thirteen  pair  of  stones  with 
greater  ease  and  freedom  than  it  drove 
eight  pair  before  the  balance  weight  was 
added,  and  the  repairs  have  been  con- 
siderably diminished  in  the  same  space  of 
time. 


LAW  OF  RESISTANCE    TO   THE  PASSAGE  OF 
BODIES  THROUGH  WATER. 

To  propel  a  vessel  at  a  certain  speed, 
a  certain  quantity  of  water  has  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  if  we  call  this  supposed  speed 
1,  and  the  supposed  quantity  of  water  dis- 
turbed likewise  1,  then  the  resistance  will 
be  represented  by  1X1  =  1;  but  if  we 
double  the  speed,  double  the  quantity  of 
water  will  have  to  be  displaced  at  double 
the  velocity,  or  2  X  2=4.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  resistance  is  as  the  squares  of  the  ve- 
locity— this  being  granted,  it  may  easily 
be  shown  that  the  power  required  to 
propel  a  boat  is  as  the  cubes  of  the  ve- 
locity. 

In  the  following  diagram,  let  A  repre- 
sent a  boat,  and  B  a  weight  over  a  pulley. 
Then  tlie  weight  required  to  produce  dif- 
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ferent  speeds  will  represent  the  resistance 
and  the  velocity  with  which  B  descends 
multiplied  into  its  weight  will  represent 
the  power.  Let  us,  in  the  tirst  place,  call 
the  speed  1 ,  and  the  weight  necessary  to 
produce  that  speed  likewise  1 ;  of  course 


the  weight  will  descend  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  1,  and  the  velocity  multiplied  into 
the  weight  or  1X1=1  of  power,  whereas 
if  we  double  the  speed,  four  times  the 
weight  will  be  required,  and,  of  course, 
B  will  be  equal  to  four,  and  will  fiill  at  a 
velocity  equal  to  2,  or  the  velocity  X 
=weight=2X4=8  of  power,  which  is  as 
the  cubes  of  the  speeds.  J.  B.  G. 

Another  Solution. 

A  correspondent,  "  A.  B.  C,"  inquiring 
why  in  a  body  moving  through  water, 
the  velocity  was  said  to  be  as  the  cube 
root  of  the  power,  he  being  at  the  same 
time  aware  that  the  velocity  was  only  as 
the  square  root  of  the  resistance,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  force  or  pressure  re- 
quired to  propel  the  body. 

In  order  to  understand  this  apparent 
paradox,  he  must  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween pressure  and  power.  Take  for  in- 
stance a  horse  hauling  a  boat  along  a 
canal.  The  force  or  pressure  is  the  strain 
the  horse  exerts  on  the  towing  rope — the 
power  is  this  force  multiplied  by  the  dis- 
tance over  which  the  horse  travels.  It  is 
evident  from  this  definition  that  if  the 
speed  of  the  horse  is  increased,  the  power 
is  increased  in  any  given  time  in  the  same 
ratio,  independent  altogether  of  any  in- 
crease in  the  strain  on  the  rope.  But,  by 
increasmg  the  speed,  the  strain  is  also  in- 
creased as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
Now,  the  power  being  the  product  of  the 
distance  passed  over  and  the  force  exerts 
ed,  the  former  varying  as  the  velocity, 
the  latter  as  the  square,  the  power  must 
necessarily  vary  as  the  cube  of  the  ve- 
locity. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  power  varies  in  this  ratio  only  for 
equal  intervals  of  time.  It  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity  for  equal  distances 
passed  over. 

For  example,  if  the  ocean  steamers 
could  double  their  speed,  so  as  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  five  days  instead  of  ten, 
as  at  present,  they  would  encounter  four 
times  the  resistance,  and  expend  only 
four  times  the  power  in  overcoming  it 
during  the  voyage;  but  this  quadruple 
power  would  be  expended  in  half  the 
time,  and  of  course  eight  times  the  quan- 
tity required  at  present  in  any  given 
time.  The  engines  would  then  require 
four  times  as  much  fuel  during  the  en- 
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lire  voyage,  and  eight  times  as  much  per 
day.     "  S.  G,  S. 

ficiNBUKGH,  January  8,  1851. 


CAMEO  CUTTING. 

The  term  cameo  is  frequently  applied 
to  works  in  shell,  but  we  believe  it  to 
have  been  originally  wholly  applicable  to 
the  engraving  in  relief  of  gems.  We 
describe  both  methods. 

The  metliod  of  carving  cameos  in 
conch  shell,  is  more  expeditious,  and  pre- 
sents much  less  ditRculty,  than  the  en- 
graving of  cameos  on  gems,  but  the  shell 
cameos  do  not  admit  of  the  delicate  cut- 
ting and  elaborate  finish  usually  bestow- 
ed on  true  cameos,  and  they  are  also 
much  less  durable. 

Shell  Cameos. — A  very  suitable  ma- 
terial for  cameos  is  found  in  the  various 
conch  shells  or  Slrombs,  the  substance  of 
which  consists  of  two  distinct  layers  of 
different  colors,  textures,  and  hardness, 
and  which  may  be  considered  respective- 
ly to  partake  of  the  nature  of  nacreous* 
and  porcelanous  shells.  The  outer  coat 
or  layer  in  the  most  suitable  specimens  of 
conch  shells  is  nearly  colorless,  of  uni- 
form texture,  and  like  that  on  the  nacre- 
ous shells  admits  of  being  readily  opera- 
ed  upon  by  steel  cutting  tools,  and  which 
may  be  made  to  produce  a  smooth  and 
well-finished  surfoce ;  this  outer  layer  is 
therefore  sauted  for  the  carved  parts  of 
cameos,  ^e  ground  being  formed  of  the 
under  layer  of  the  shell,  which  in  the 
most  suitable  kinds  is  of  a  dark  color  and 
allied  to  the  porcelanous  shells,  being 
somewhat  brittle  and  so  hard  and  com- 
pact as  not  to  admit  of  being  readily  cut 
with  steel  tools. 

The  best  kind  of  conch  shell  for  carv- 
ing into  cameos  is  found  on  the  Southern 
coast  of  America,  and  also  on  the  coast 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  commonly 
known  as  the  "  black  conch ;"  in  these 
shells  the  contrast  of  color  is  the  most 
decided,  the  under  layer  being  very  dark 
or  nearly  black,  especially  in  the  old  or 
full  grown  shells,  which  are  the  hardest 
and  most  compact,  and  also  possess  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  white  or  outer 
layer,  the  part  to  be  carved.  In  the  pink 
conch  shell  the  contrast  of  color  is  not  so 

*  So  named  from  nacre,  ihe  French  for  mother- 
of-pearl.  The  porcelanous  shells  resemble  porce- 
lain, and  are  usually  univalve,  whereas  the  for- 
mer are  usually  bivalve. 


gi-eat,  and  as  it  does  not  at  all  resemble 
the  onyx  in  which  antique  cameos  were 
cut,  it  is  but  little  used  for  the  best 
works ;  nevertheless,  some  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  carving  on  the  pink  conch 
shell  are  to  be  met  with,  and  the  delicacy 
of  the  colors  gives  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

The  most  suitable' shell  having  been 
selected,  it  is  cut  into  pieces  of  the  re- 
quired forms  for  the  cameos ;  this  pro- 
cess, which  must  be  cautiously  perform- 
ed, is  best  effected  by  means  of  the  slit- 
ting mill  fed  with  diamond  powder, 
described  in  the  chapter  on  Lapidaiy 
Work,  but  the  cutting  may  be  also  effect- 
ed with  a  blade  of  iron  or  steel,  such  as  a 
thin  table  knife  blade  notched  to  form 
teeth,  and  fed  with  emery  and  water,  a 
process  similar  to  that  by  which  the  stone 
mason  cuts  slabs  of  freestone  and  marble 
with  a  smooth  blade  of  iron  fed  with 
sand  and  water. 

The  piece  of  shell  having  been  cut  out 
is  next  carefully  ground  to  the  general 
form  of  the  cameo,  as  square,  lozenge, 
elliptical  or  other  shape,  upon  an  ordinary 
grindstone,  the  face  and  back  of  the  shell 
being  also  levelled  and  reduced  to  the 
appropriate  thickness.  A  slip  of  Turkey 
oilstone  may  be  used  with  advantage  to 
give  the  last  finish  to  the  edges  of  the 
shell  after  the  upper  white  layer  has  been 
removed  from  it,  for  when  the  shell  has 
lost  the  support  of  the  white  layer,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  coarse  cut  of  the  grind- 
stone will  fill  it  with  minute  cracks, 
which  frequently  spread  over  the  surface 
after  the  cameo  has  been  some  time 
finished. 

Having  prepared  a  piece  of  shell  of 
the  desired  form  and  thickness,  it  is  next 
cemented  on  a  block  of  wood  about  three 
inches  diameter,  or  of  a  convenient  size 
to  be  grasped  firmly  in  the  hand;  care 
should  be  taken  to  place  the  piece  of 
shell  level  and  near  the  centre  of  the 
block,  in  order  that  all  parts  of  the  cameo 
may  be  operated  upon  witii  equal  facility. 
Now  sketch  with  a  pencil  the  contour  of 
the  subject  to  be  carved,  and  follow  this 
pencil-mark  with  a  scratch  point;  having 
removed  the  surrounding  white  substance 
•by  means  of  files  and  gravers,  proceed  to 
develope  the  figure  by  the  use  of  smaller 
tools.  A  very  convenient  form  of  carv- 
ing tool  for  tliis  purpose  may  be  made  of 
pieces  of  steel  wire  about  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  flattened  at  the  ends  and 
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hardened ;  they  are  lastly  ground  to  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees,  and  carefully 
sharpened  on  an  oilstone.  The  largest 
tools  may  be  made  of  wire  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  diameter;  smaller  wire 
will  serve  for  tools  of  a  medium  size,  but 
for  the  smallest  tools  an  ordinary  darning 
needle  left  quite  hard,  and  ground  to  the 
same  angle,  when  inserted  in  a  wooden 
handle,  will  be  found  very  useful  in  deep- 
ening the  finer  lines.  The  advantage  of 
this  form  of  tool  consists  in  the  absence 
of  any  angles  that  would  be  liable  to 
scratch  the  work,  and  a  tool  thus  formed 
admits  of  being  used  either  as  a  gouge, 
or  as  a  chisel,  according  as  the  flat  or 
round  side  is  brought  to  act  on  the 
work. 

To  guide  the  tool  in  the  act  of  cutting, 
the   left   hand   should   grasp   the  block 
upon  which  the  cameo  is  cemented,  the 
thumb  being  placed  close  to  the  cameo ; 
the  tool  held  in  the  right  hand  should  be 
so  rested  against  the  thumb  of  the  left 
hand  as  to  form  a  fulcrum,  upon  which 
the  tool  may  be  moved  as  a  lever  in  short 
arcs  of  the  circle,  with  a  scraping  action 
which  removes  the  material  as  a  powder, 
care  being  taken  that  every  cut  is  made 
obliquely  downwards  towards  the  black 
ground ;  should  any  of  the  cuts  be  made 
towards   the   surface,    or   even    parallel 
therewith,  there  would  be  danger  that 
small   pieces  would  be  chipped  off,  and 
which  would  be  destructive  to  the  cameo. 
As  in  all  other  processes  of  producing 
form   by   reduction,   tlie   general   shape 
should  be   first   wrought   with   care  to 
leave  every  projection  rather  in  excess, 
to   be  gradually  reduced  as  the  details 
and  finish  of  the  work  are  approached. 
To  render  the  high  parts  more  distinct 
during  the  process  of  carving,  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  mark  them  slightly 
with  a  black  lead  pencil.      Throughout 
the  cutting  great  caution  should  be  ob- 
served, tliat  in  removing  the  white  thick- 
ness, tlie  dark  ground  is  not  damaged,  as 
the  natural  surface  of  tlie  dark  layer  is 
far  superior  to  any  that   can  be  given 
artificially;  indeed,  should  the  ground  be 
broken  up  at  one  part,  it  would  be  requi- 
site from  its  lamellar  structure  to  remove 
the  entire  scale  or  lamina  from  the  whole 
surface,   a    process  tliat  will    be  found 
very  tedious,  and   much   more   diflicult 
than  the  separation   of  the  white  from 
the  black  thickness. 


In  Order  that  the  finished  cameo  may 
possess  a  distinct  outline  at  all  points  of 
view,  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  the  system 
followed  in  antique  cameos,  namely,  to 
leave  all  the  edges  of  the  figure  quite 
square  from  the  ground,  and  not  gradu- 
ally rounded  down  to  the  dark  surface ; 
should  this  latter  method  be  followed,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  outline  is  in  many 
places  undefined,  owing  to  the  color  of 
the  white  raised  figure  of  the  cameo 
gradually  merging  into  that  of  the  dark 
ground ;  this  evil  is  entirely  avoided  by 
leaving  the  extreme  edge  of  the  figure 
quite  square,  for  about  the  thickness  of 
one-fiftieth  of  an  inch. 

The  surface  of  the  cameo  should  be 
finished  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the 
cutting  tools,  as  all  polishing  with  abra- 
sive powders  is  liable  to  remove  thg 
sharp  angles  of  the  figures,  and  deteri- 
orate the  cameo  by  leaving  the  form  un- 
defined. When,  however,  the  work  has 
been  finished  as  smooth  as  possible  with 
the  cutting  tools,  the  final  polish  may  be 
given  with  a  little  putty  powder  used 
dry,  upon  a  moderately  stifi"  tooth  brush, 
applied  with  care,  and  rather  to  the  dark 
ground  than  to  the  carved  surface :  this 
is  the  concluding  process,  after  which  the 
cameo  is  ready  for  removal  from  the 
block  prior  to  mounting. 

Cameo  cutting,  or  the  engraving  of 
gems  in  relief,  is  effected  with  tjje  same 
apparatus,  and  by  the  same  general 
methods,  as  those  employed  in  engraving 
corresponding  forms  in  intaglio,  and  both 
arts  are  occasionally  practised  by  the 
same  individuals.  The  principal  differ- 
ences in  the  manipulations  of  the  seal  en- 
graver and  the  cameo  cutter  arise  from 
the  design  being  in  the  former  case 
wrought  concave,  and  in  the  latter  con- 
vex. The  tools  with  which  the  former 
are  produced,  being  themselves  convex, 
they  may  in  most  cases  be  selected  of 
counterpart  curvatures  to  the  concave 
details  required  in  intaglio  engraving; 
but  the  convex  forms  in  cameo  cutting 
have  to  be  produced  with  convex  tools, 
which  cannot  therefore  be  selected  of 
,  counterpart  forms,  but  the  convex  sur- 
faces have  to  be  produced  by  twisting 
the  stone  about  at  all  angles  beneath  the 
rounded  edge  of  the  tool.  For  this  rea- 
son the  engraving  of  gems  in  relief  is 
usually  considered  to  be  more  difficult 
than    engraving    in    intaglio.      On   the 
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other  hand,  however,  the  deep  recesses 
in  cameos  are  generally  more  accesh.ible 
than  those  in  intaglio,  and  the  principal 
source  of  difficulty  in  gem  engraving  is 
therefore  in  some  measure  avoided. 

The  stones  selected  for  engraving  in 
cameo  are  generally  those  called  onyxes, 
consisting  of  two  layers  of  different 
colors  forming  a  strong  contrast,  as  the 
black  and  white  layers  of  the  agate,  or 
the  red  and  white  layers  of  the  carnelian. 
The  design  is  almost  always  engraved 
exclusively  in  the  white  layer,  and  the 
dark  colored  layer  forms  the  background, 
the  contrast  of  the  two  colors  serving  to 
render  the  design  more  distinct.  Some- 
times onyx  stones  having  three  or  more 
layers  of  colors  are  employed  for  cameos. 
Tiiese  are  selected  when  either  from  the 
great  amount  of  relief  desired  in  the  en- 
graving, the  thickness  of  the  white  layer 
would  be  insufficient  to  allow  of  the  en- 
tire design  being  engraved  in  it,  or  that 
it  is  desired  to  make  tlie  most  prominent 
parts  of  the  design  of  different  colors  in 
order  to  improve  the  effect. 

Mineralogists  generally  restrict  the 
name  onyx  to  a  variety  of  chalcedony, 
consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  brown 
and  opaque  white,  but  those  artists  who 
work  in  precious  stones  usually  attach  a 
much  more  extended  signification  to  the 
name,  and  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  Weigall 
will  explain  the  cause  of  these  discrepan- 
cies: 

"All  the  stones  in  different  colored 
layers  employed  for  cameos,  are  known 
to  practical  men  by  the  general  name  of 
onyxes;  but  some  confusion  has  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  stones 
of  this  class,  in  consequence  of  the  imper- 
fect information  of  those  authors  who 
have  undertaken  to  describe  them.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fiict  that  no  author  who  has 
undertaken  to  describe  the  onyx,  has  gi- 
ven this  simple,  and  to  all  practical  per- 
sons, intelligible,  description  of  it,  namely, 
a  stratified  stone  occurring  in  any  of  the 
semi-transparent  or  opaque  varieties; 
thus  there  is  the  onyx  of  the  sard,  called 
the  sardonyx,  that  of  the  camehan  onyx, 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  variety  of 
stones. 

"The  name  onyx  is  derived  from  a 

Greek  word  which  signifies  nail,  and  the 

authors  before  referred  to,  have  evidently 

been  perplexed  to  make  out  any  resem- 

voL.  I.— 20 


blance  between  such  an  object,  and  that 
particular  variety  of  the  onyx  which  they 
happened  to  describe.  Thus  Pliny  could 
see  no  resemblance  to  a  human  nail  in  the 
specimen  from  which  he  took  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  onyx  (which  appears  to  have 
been  a  bad  sardonyx),  and  he  therefore 
thought  it  must  be  a  horn  or  hoof,  and 
fancied  a  resemblance  to  a  horse's  hoof. 
Theophrastus  seems  to  have  described  a 
cloudy  specimen  of  the  carnelian  as  the 
onyx,  and  he  fancies  it  resembles  the  pink 
and  white  colors  sometimes  observable  on 
the  human  nail." 

Mr.  H.  Weigall  however  suggests  that 
there  was  an  original  propriety  in  the 
name,  and  that  it  most  probably  arose 
from  the  practice  of  the  ancients  in  stain- 
ing their  nails,  for  if  the  stain  were  only 
applied  at  distant  intervals  of  time,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  nail  would  grow  be- 
tween the  applications,  and  present  a  band 
of  white  at  the  bottom  of  the  colored  nail, 
and  thus  render  it  a  fair  type  of  the  onyx 
stone. 

Mr.  Weigall  has  made  inquiries  of  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  those  Eastern 
nations  where  the  practice  of  staining  the 
nails  is  S'till  continued,  and  has  found  tiiis 
view  to  be  corroborated,  as  they  agree  in 
stating  that  the  nails  commonly  present 
two  colors  exactly  resembling  an  onyx. 

The  stones  to  be  cut  into  caixieos  are 
prepared  by  the  lapidary,  and  to  avoid 
wasting  the  material,  each  stone  is  left  as 
large  as  possible.  The  cameo  cutter  has 
therefore  to  select  a  stone  as  nearly  as  he 
can  in  accordance  with  his  intended  de- 
sign, which  must  be  afterwards  modified 
in  some  degree  to  suit  the  stone. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  cutting  the 
cameo,  it  is  most  important  that  the  art- 
ist should  have  a  clear  conception  both 
of  the  design,  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
stone.  To  assist  in  this,  he  first  makes  a 
sketch  of  the  design  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
and  then  having  considered  the  degree  of 
relief,  that  will  be  adapted  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  white  layer,  he  makes  a  mo- 
del in  wax  of  the  exact  size  of  the  stone. 
With  unimportant  works  this  is  fre- 
quently omitted  by  practised  artists,  who 
depend  upon  their  skill  for  overcoming 
any  difficulties  that  may  arise,  but  it  is  at 
all  times  a  great  assistance  in  elaborate 
works,  especially  to  those  who  have  not 
great  practice.  The  model  and  stone  are 
carefully  compared,  and  any  alterations 
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that  may  be  demanded  by  the  formation 
of  the  stone,  are  first  made  in  the  model. 
When  the  stone  is  in  three  layers,  ad- 
ditional care  is  required  to  adapt  the  de- 
sign to  the  stone.  It  is  at  all  times  de- 
sirable that  the  line  of  division  between 
the  colors  of  the  two  layers  forming  the 
ground  and  figure  should  be  distinctly 
defined,  but  it  is  sometimes  an  advantage 
when  the  transition  between  the  two  co- 
lors in  the  upper  layers  is  more  gradual. 
For  instance,  in  cutting  the  head  of  a  Me- 
dusa, in  a  camelian  having  one  layer  of 
white  between  two  of  red,  if  the  lines  of 
division  between  both  the  layers  of  red 
and  the  white  were  sharply  defined,  the 
features  must  be  cut  entirely  out  of  the 
white  layer,  and  the  upper  layer  of  red 
must  be  reserved  for  the  snakes,  but  if 
the  transition  between  the  upper  layer  of 
red  and  the  white  were  gradual,  a  faint 
tinge  of  color  might  be  left  on  the  cheek 
with  great  advantage  to  the  effect,  and 
the  skilful  engraver  of  cameos  will  thus 
avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  for 
heightening  the  effect  that  is  offered  by 
the  formation  of  the  stone.  When  the 
stone  consists  of  several  layers  of  color, 
considerable  scope  is  afforded  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  judgment,  in  selecting  a  de- 
sign in  which  the  whole  of  the  colors  can 
be  rendered  available. 

When  the  design  has  been  accommo- 
dated to  the  stone  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  outline  is  sketched  on  the  surface, 
and  cut  in  with  a  knife-edged  tool,  and 
the  superabundant  portions  of  the  white 
layer  beyond  the  outline  are  removed 
down  to  the  dark  layer  forming  the  ground. 
The  general  contour  of  the  figure  is  next 
formed,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  prin- 
cipal details,  which  are  sketched  and  cut 
in  succession,  care  being  taken  to  pre- 
serve sufficient  material  at  the  most  pro- 
minent parts,  and  to  advance  the  engra- 
ving uniformly,  so  that  the  general  effect 
may  be  compared,  from  time  to  time,  with 
that  of  the  wax  model. 

The  surfiice  of  the  background  is  con- 
veniently flattened  with  a  broad  flat  tool, 
and  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  little 
irregularities  on  the  rounded  surfaces  of 
the  figure,  with  the  convex  edge  of  a  re- 
volving tool,  may  be  entirely  avoided  by 
the  use  of  a  tool  called  a  spade,  consisting 
of  a  piece  of  soft  iron  about  three  or  four 
inches  long,  the  end  of  which  is  filed  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  charged  with 


diamond  powder.  ITie  spade  is  held  in 
the  fingers  like  a  pencil,  and  rubbed  with 
short  strokes,  either  straight  or  circular, 
to  reduce  the  irregularities  of  the  surface. 
The  last  delicate  touches  are  executed 
with  very  small  tools,  and  the  cameo  is 
finally  smoothed  and  polished  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  best  works  in  intaglio. 


CHEMISTRY   APPLIED   TO  AKTS  AND  MANU- 
FACTUR^ES. 

From  the  Chemical  Gazette. 

On  the  Preparation  of  Green  and  Gray 
Colors  from  Oxide  of  Chrmne,  for 
Calico  Printing.      By  Dr.  W.  H.  de 

KURREK. 

Printing  with  two  Green  Colors.  — 
When,  by  means  of  a  reserve  of  arsenate 
of  potash,  figures  dyed  red  or  violet  by 
madder  are  stopped  out,  and  the  white 
parts  of  the  fahrm  printed  by  hand  from 
a  design  in  relief,  with  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  chromium  thickened  with  starch 
or  gum-tragacanth,  then,  by  afterwards 
printing  over  this  with  sea-green,  by 
means  of  the  cylinder,  a  dark  green  pat- 
tern will  be  obtained  upon  a  light  gray 
ground ;  and  after  applying  the  other 
colors  requisite  for  completing  the  design, 
the  fabric  is  passed  through  a  bath  of 
acetate  of  copper  to  brighten  the  greens. 

Chrome-olive. — Very  fine  and  fiist  olive 
colors  may  be  obtained  suitable  for  cyl- 
inder printing  (upon  which  yellow  pat- 
terns may  be  produced  by  acetate  of 
lead)  by  means  of  the  following  prepara- 
tions : — 

1.  Light  Olive.— To  12  litres  of  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  chromium  thickened 
with  starch  add  2  litres  of  catechu- 
brown. 

2.  Medium  Olive. — To  12  litres  of  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  chromium  tliickened 
with  starch  add  2-350  litres  of  catechu- 
brown. 

3.  Dark  Olive.— To  12  litres  of  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  cliromium  thickened 
with  starch  add  3-560  litres  of  calecliu- 

,  brown. 

The  catechu-brown,  which  is  added  to 
the  oxide  of  chrome  or  sea-green  to  form 
olive  colors,  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
2'5  kilogrms.  of  Gambia  catechu  in  10 
litres  of  water  over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
straining  the  decoction  througli  a  fine 
sieve;   2375  litres  of  this  solution  are 
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then  boiled  with  0'150  kilogrm.  of  starch, 
0-090  kihijirm.  of  verdigris,  and  0-120 
kilogrm.  of  sal-ammoniac. 

The  day  after  printing,  the  olive  colors 
may  be  brought  to  any  desired  shade  by 
the  following  means : 

1.  To  produce  a  brown  tint,  the  pieces 
are  introduced  into  a  vat  furnished  with 
a  drum,  and  containing  milk  of  lime  (at 
a  temperature  of  104°  F.),  and  afterwards 
carefully  washed.  2.  In  order  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  an  olive-green,  instead 
of  milk  of  lime,  they  are  passed  four  or 
five  times  over  the  drum  (a  single  piece 
at  a  time,  and  in  one  direction  only), 
through  a  bath  of  acid  chromale  of  pot- 
ash. 3.  When  it  is  desired  to  bring  the 
above  colors  to  a  more  decided  green, 
the  pieces,  after  having  received  all  the 
colors  required,  viz.,  the  yellow,  the  fast 
blue  and  green,  and  also  the  sea-green, 
are  passed  through  a  bath  of  acetate  of 
copper  heated  to  140°  F. 

Pearl-gray  Color  for  Printing. — This 
pleasing  color  is  obtained  by  means  of  sul- 
phate of  chrome  and  of  potash  (chrome- 
alum).  It  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner :  Into  four  large  stone  vessels 
are  severally  poured  2  kilogrras.  syrup 
of  sugar  and  2  kilogrms.  of  thick  gum- 
water,  prepared  by  dissolving  r50  kilo- 
grm. of  gum  in  r25  litre  of  water.  Into 
each  vessel  a  hot  solution  of  2  kilogrms. 
of  bichromate  of  potash  in  6  litres  of 
water  is  then  poured,  the  mixture  being 
briskly  stirred.  After  being  allowed  to 
cool  down  to  86°  F.,  2-50  kilogrms.  of 
colorless  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
water  (say  2  kilogrms.  acid  and  3  litres 
water)  are  added,  again  stirring  briskly. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  the  liquor 
will  become  spontaneously  heated  and 
rise  rapidly.  In  order  that  no  loss  may 
arise,  the  liquor  which  may  overflow 
should  be  received  in  another  vessel. 
The  color  gradually  changes  from  orange 
to  olive-green,  and  finally  to  dark  gray. 
It  must  be  stirred  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  liquor  ceases  to  froth  up,  when 
it  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  a  fluid 
consistency  and  a  blackish-gray  color. 
As  soon  as  the  rising  ceases,  that  which 
had  overflowed  is  poured  back  again,  and 
when  perfectly  quiescent  and  cold,  the 
contents  of  the  four  pots  are  mixed 
together,  when  the  liquor  will  be  ready 
for  use,  it  being  found  to  consist  of  a 
compound  or  mixture  of  sulphate    of 


chrome,   with   sulphate  of  chrome   and 
potash  (chrome-alum). 

This  color  will  be  found  well  adapted 
for  cylinder-printing,  which  is  performed 
in  the  ordinary  manner  of  printing  with 
starch  colors,  viz.,  by  introducing  a  cylin- 
der provided  with  a  woollen  band  into  the 
dye-vat,  from  which  the  color  is  fed  to 
the  engraved  cylinder.  Ten  pieces  of 
calico  may  be  easily  printed  off  with  this 
color  without  changing  the  doctors,  as 
they  are  not  aifected  by  it. 

The  next  day  after  printing  the  f;ibrics 
are  stretched  upon  frames,  and  immersed 
during  six  minutes  in  a  vat  filled  with 
milk  of  lime ;  they  are  then  left  for  an 
hour  in  running  water,  and  passed 
through  a  bath  of  hot  water  to  dissolve 
all  the  reserve,  in  order  that  this  may  be 
completely  washed  out  in  the  washing 
machine,  and  they  are  afterwards  dried. 

Green  Patterns  vpon  a  Pearl-gray 
Ground. — These  may  be  obtained  per- 
fectly fixed  by  preserving  the  madder- 
reds  and  violets  with  the  reserve  of  arse- 
niuret  of  potassium,  then  printing  on  the 
white  gi'ound  the  patterns  in  sea-green, 
and  afterwards  with  the  cylinder  applying 
the  pearl-gray  color. 

Yellow  Patterns  on  a  Pearl-gray 
Ground. — These  are  produced  with  the 
preparation  of  lead,  in  the  same  manner 
as  above  described  for  sea-green. 

Yellow,  green,  blue,  and  catechu-browoi 
colors  may  be  advantageously  applied  to 
the  above  ;  and  in  passing  through  a 
bath  of  milk  of  lime  and  another  of  yel- 
low and  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  the 
yellow  and  green  will  be  brought  out  and 
the  catechu-brown  fixed. 

The  bath  of  neutral  chromate  of  pot- 
ash, for  bringing  out  and  fixing  the 
colors,  is  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Into  a  vat,  provided  with  a  drum, 
and  three  parts  filled  with  water,  a  solu- 
tion of  3  kilogrms.  of  neutral  chromate 
of  potash  is  poured,  to  which  are  added 
not  more  than  from  4-750  litres  to  5  litres 
of  vinegar,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
acid,  as  bichromate  or  acid  chromate  of 
potash  would  convert  the  pearl-gray  into 
chromate  of  chrome,  vvhich  is  of  a  brown- 
ish-yellow color.  The  yellow,  to  be 
good,  should  appear  in  the  bath  of  neu- 
tral chromate  of  potash  of  a  brimstone 
color,  the  green  having  always,  on  the 
contrary,  a  pear-green  tinge;  consequent- 
ly, in  printing  in  pearl-gray,  should  a  fine 
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grass-green  be  required,  a  good  steam 
color  must  be  resorted  to. 

Pearl-gray  approaching  to  Blue. — To 
produce  tliis  color,  tlie  sulphate  of  chrome 
and  potash  must  be  prepared  as  follows : 
In  6  litres  of  water,  4  kilogrms.  of  bich- 
romate of  potash,  in  small  pieces,  are  dis- 
solved ;  2"5  kilogrms.  of  colorless  sul- 
phuric acid  are  diluted  with  2  litres  of 
water,  and  this  dilute  acid,  when  cold,  is 
poured  slowly  into  the  solution  of  chro- 
mate,  which  is  stirred ;  then  add  2  kilo- 
grms. of  powdered  sugar,  in  small  por- 
tions at  a  time,  which  addition  will  cause 
an  elevation  of  temperature  and  great 
effervescence.  When  the  mixture  is  cold, 
the  sulphate  of  chrome  and  potash  pos- 
sesses a  certain  degree  of  consistence ; 
and,  for  printing,  the  following  propor- 
tions of  syrup  and  British  gum  are  added 
as  thickening  matter: — 1st,  2-375  litres 
of  syrup  are  diluted  with  2'375  litres  of 
water,  and  added  to  4-750  litres  of  solu- 
tion of  chrome-alum  ;  2nd,  3  kilogrms.  of 
British  gum  are  boiled  in  3  litres  of  water, 
and  after  complete  cooling  are  poured 
into  4*750  litres  of  the  solution  of  chrome- 
alum.  Neither  dry  gums  nor  gum-water 
will  serve  as  thickeners  for  this  color,  as 
gums  contract  and  form  with  the  double 
sulphate  of  chrome  and  potash  a  hard 
matter  resembling  leather.  The  printed 
fabrics  are  next  day  passed  through  milk 
of  lime,  and  treated  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned.  If  to  12  litres  of  the  pearl- 
gray  about  1  litre  of  the  catechu  color, 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
chrome-olive,  be  added,  a  peculiar  red- 
dish-gray color  will  be  produced. 

Chrome-green  Priniing  Color.— A  very 
fine  green  color  (suitable  for  printing 
stripes  upon  cotton)  may  be  produced  by 
preparing  chloride  of  chromium  in  the 
following  manner : — 4  kilogrms.  of  pul- 
verized wliite  arsenic  are  dissolved  in  106 
litres  of  water  by  the  application  of  heat ; 
3-5  kilogrms.  of  bichromate  of  potash 
are  also  dissolved  by  heat  in  14  litres  of 
water,  and  this  solution  is  poured  slowly 
(stirring  continually)  into  the  arsenious 
solution.  After  cooling,  the  green  pre- 
cipitate is  thrown  upon  a  cloth,  and  when 
well  drained,  5  kilogrms.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  of  22°  Beaumc  are  added  to  it;  it  is 
then  dissolved  in  a  sand-bath,  and  evapo- 
rated to  4°  Beaum( ,  neutralized  by  means 
of  1-750  litre  of  soda  ley  at  20°  Beaume, 
stirring  continually ;  and,  finally,  the  liquor 


is  thickened  with  100  grms.  of  gum-trag- 
acanth,  finely  powdered,  when  it  will  be 
fit  for  printing.  The  fabrics  thus  printed 
are  left  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  cool 
place,  and  then  dried. 

Steel  Green-gray  Steam  Color. — To 
prepare  this  color,  which  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  printing  cotton  stripes,  the 
chrome-alum  is  prepared  as  follows : — 
Into  a  solution  of  7-5  kilogrms.  of  bich- 
romate of  potash  in  15  litres  of  water 
pour  slowly  4-625  kilogrms.  of  colorless 
sulphuric  acid,  and  mix  gradually  with  the 
liquor  1-875  kilograms  of  raw  sugar. 
The  stone  vessel  in  which  this  solution  is 
effected  is  kept  hot  in  a  sand-bath  until 
the  mixture  has  acquiredan  emerald-green 
color,  when  it  may  be  left  to  cool. 

Color  for  Printing. — To  2-375  litres 
of  starch-paste,  prepared  with  0-360  kilo- 
grm.  of  that  substance,  are  successively 
added  7"  125  kilogrms.  of  chrome-alum, 
6-5  kilogrms.  of  catechu-gray,  and  0-900 
kilogrm.  of  acetic  acid  of  3°  Beaume. 

To  prepare  the  catechu-gray,  dissolve 
4  kilogrms.  of  Gambia  catechu  in  24 
litres  of  wood-spirit,  and  add  1-780  litre 
of  gum-water  for  each  1-780  litre  of  the 
catechu  solution.  The  gray  color  is 
finally  obtained  by  the  addition  of  0-060 
kilogrm.  of  green  vitriol. 

This  color  requires  most  particularly 
to  be  steamed,  as  the  green  and  other 
steam  colors,  which  are  easily  affected, 
would  be  changed  by  the  acetic  acid, 
which  is  otherwise  carried  off  in  the  form 
of  steam. 


TURNING  AND  MECHANICAL  MANIPULATION. 

We  extract  from  the  third  volume, 
just  published,  on  turning  and  mechanical 
manipulation,  by  Holtzapftel,  the  follow- 
ing, as  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which 
a  common  technical  subject  can  be  illus- 
trated : 

The  restoration  of  the  edges  of  most 
cutting  tools  for  wood  and  soft  sub- 
stances is  effected  by  the  successive  ac- 
tion of  the  grindstone  and  oilstone,  the 
former  being  employed  to  remove 
the  principal  bulk  of  tlie  material,  so 
as  to  prepare  the  tool  for  the  action  of 
the  slower  but  more  delicate  oilstone, 
which  produces  a  much  keener  and  more 
accurate  edge  than  can  be  obtained  with 
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the  grindstone.  Tools  for  cutting  the  me- 
tals and  hard  materials  are  frequently  left 
from  t!ie  grindstone  without  the  applica- 
tion of  the  oilstone,  which  is  chiefly  re- 
sorted to  for  setting  a  smooth  edge  upon 
the  finishing  tools. 

Tools  that  are  required  to  possess  a 
delicate  edge  of  a  definite  form,  should  in 
all  practicable  cases  be  ground  upon  the 
one  bevel  only,  the  second  face  then  ad- 
mits of  being  carefully  formed  in  its 
manufacture,  and  the  accuracy  thus  given 
should  be  scrupulously  maintained,  as  it 
is  clearly  much  easier  to  produce  the  re- 
quired form  by  the  abrasion  of  the  less 
important  face,  than  when  both  angles  of 
the  edge  h:ive  to  be  renewed  every  time 
the  tool  is  sharpened.  For  example,  the 
axe  and  chipping  chisel,  which  require 
considerable  strength,  and  but  a  moderate 
amount  of  accuracy,  are  commonly 
ground  with  two  bevels,  while  the  plane 
iron  and  paring  chisel,  which  require  ac- 
curate edges  and  greater  delicacy,  have 
the  one  face  made  quite  level  in  the  first 
instance,  and  in  the  process  of  sharpen- 
ing, the  second  face  of  the  angle  is  alone 
operated  upon ;  in  screw  tools,  and 
moulding  tools  for  turning,  this  is  still 
more  imperative.  The  razor,  which  re- 
quires delicacy  of  edge  rather  than  accu- 
racy, is  sharpened  on  both  foces ;  but  in 
this  case,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the 
back  of  the  instrument  serves  as  a  guide 
for  the  formation  of  the  edge. 

The  grindstone  should  be  kept  in  order 
so  far  as  possible  by  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  wear ;  narrow  tools  especially, 
should  be  constantly  traversed  across  the 
face  of  the  stone  to  avoid  wearing  the 
latter  into  ridges,  and  the  extreme  edges 
of  the  stone  should  be  exposed  to  their 
fair  amount  of  work,  or  otherwise  the 
stone  will  become  hollow  and  unfitted 
for  grinding  broad  flat  tools.  By  the 
equal  application  of  the  tools,  the  face  of 
the  stone  may  be  kept  tolerably  flat  with 
but  little  recourse  to  turning  or  hacking. 
When,  however,  the  stone  loses  its  circu- 
larity, or  becomes  eccentric  from  being 
worn  irregularly,  it  is  better  at  once  to 
resort  to  one  of  the  means  of  correction, 
as  otherwise  the  stone  becomes  rapidly 
worse,  and  the  difficulty  of  holding  the 
tools  steady  is  considerably  increased. 

As  a  more  scientific  way  of  keeping 
grindstones  in  order,  it  has  been  propos- 
ed that  two  grindstones  should  be  mount- 


ed with  their  axes  parallel,  and  adjusta- 
ble by  a  screw  to  keep  their  surfaces  al- 
ways in  contact,  and  by  giving  them  dif- 
ferent surface  velocities  they  would  re- 
spectively abrade  and  correct  each  other; 
but  the  contrivance,  although  simple,  is 
too  refined  for  the  majority  of  the  grind- 
ers' shops,  and  is  scarcely  required  for 
the  limit-ed  purposes  of  the  amateur. 

The  flat  side  of  the  stone  is  but  little 
used,  notwithstanding  that  its  broad  sur- 
face appears  so  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
but  which  is  certainly  not  the  case ;  in 
the  first  place,  the  spindle  would  be  found 
to  be  in  the  way  of  large  tools  or  their 
handles ;  and  secondly,  the  constant  re- 
duction of  the  stone  arising  from  the  fric- 
tion of  the  work  rubbing  away  its  granu- 
lar particles,  would  soon  cause  the  flat 
surface  to  degenerate  into  an  imperfect 
cone,  and  would  leave  a  lump  in  the  cen- 
tre, or  if  the  stone  were  kept  perfectly 
flat,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  its 
thickness,  and  the  wedges  by  which  it 
was  first  secured  would  be  gradually  ex- 
posed and  loosened. 

The  stone  is  turned  either  to  or  from 
the  operator  according  to  circumstances, 
and  in  all  practical  cases  it  is  best  that  it 
should  run  towards  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  tool,  and  not  from  it,  as  in  the  latter 
case  the  last  portion  bends  away  from  the 
stone  and  leaves  a  film  or  wire  edge  upon 
the  tool,  which  the  reverse  direction 
avoids.  The  edges  of  the  tools  should  be 
always  ground  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
stone,  or  transversely,  and  not  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  length,  as  the  former  po- 
sition makes  their  edges  concave  to  the 
same  radius  as  the  stone,  and  therefore 
keener  and  better  prepared  for  the  action 
of  the  oilstone. 

In  grinding  the  ends  of  rectilinear  tools 
the  stone  should  run  towards  the  opera- 
tor, as  in  turning ;  and  for  their  sides  or 
edges,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient 
that  the  stone  should  travel  the  reverse 
way  or  backwards.  Pointed  tools  are 
ground  much  the  same  as  flat  tools  ;  but 
the  choice  of  method  is  in  some  respects 
a  matter  of  personal  convenience. 

In  grinding  the  bevels  and  edges  of  in- 
struments in  their  manuf;;cture,  the  work- 
man is  seated  on  a  board  called  the  horse, 
and  generally  rests  his  elbows  on  his 
knees  for  steadiness.  The  work  is  most- 
ly applied  to  the  stone  by  the  hands  alone, 
without  the  employment,  except  in  rare 
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cases,  of  any  guide  beyond  the  sense  of 
touch,  which  some  of  these  workmen  pos- 
sess very  Jicutely  ;  and  the  amateur  will 
find  it  desirable,  and  sometimes  impera- 
tive, to  trust  to  the  feel  alone  in  holding 
the  tool  upon  the  grindstone. 

To  grind  the  various  tools  with  an  uni- 
form bt'Vel  requires  considerable  practice, 
as,  of  course,  the  least  variation  or  tremor 
of  the  hand  makes  a  corresponding  irre- 
gularity in  the  bevel ;  after  a  time,  how- 
ever, the  fingers  acquire  considenible  sen- 
sibility, and  readily  appreciate  when  the 
tool  lies  fair  and  flat  upon  the  stone.  In 
Bome  cases  even  tlie  practical  men  apply 
the  tools  upon  a  guide  block,  that  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  periphery  that 
should  exist  between  the  respective  edges 
of  the  tools — that  is,  if  the  edge  of  a  tool 
is  required  to  be  exactly  at  right  angles 
to  tlie  broad  surface  of  the  same,  the  guide 
upon  which  it  is  applied  should  point  di- 
rectly to  the  axis  of  the  stone,  or  be  as  a 
radius.  If  the  tool  should  differ  10  or  20 
degrees  from  the  right  angle,  the  rest  is 
inclined  upwards  or  downwards  to  tlie 
same  angle.  There  are  also  instruments 
in  which  the  rectilinear  tool  is  grasped, 
BO  that  the  end  to  be  ground  forms  with 
the  two  legs  of  the  instrument  a  triangu- 
lar base;  the  feet  are  applied  to  some 
fixed  plane  surface,  and  the  tool  or  the 
third  leg  rests  upon  the  grinding  surface. 

The  broad  flat  surfaces  of  tools  are 
traversed  (jnickly  to  and  fro  upon  the  top 
of  the  grindstone,  as  a  short  period  of  rest 
would  grinAa  hollow  place  of  the  same 
curvature  as  the  edge  of  the  stone ;  and 
it  is  to  lessen  tiiis  evil,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  the  largest  stones  are  employed  for 
saws,  the  sides  of  which  are  required  to 
be  flat  and  parallel.  In  the  razor,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  curvature  is  desirable,  and 
the  4-inch  stone  is  there  the  nominal  de- 
sideratum ;  still  smaller  grindstones  are 
very  often  employed. 


CLAT   AND    IRON   RETORTS. 
From  the  Journal  of  Gas-Lighling. 

BY  A    PRACTICAL   MAN. 

Sir  : — There  is  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion existing  at  present  on  the  relative 
economy  of  clay  and  iron  retorts;  and 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  a 
just  knowledge  of  their  respective  merits 
is  gre;  tly  increased  by  tiie  partial  and 
prejudiced  statements  of  those  who  have 


become  enamored  of  one  or  the  other. 
The  fact  of  each  doing  well  in  particular 
places  would  lead  the  iraparti;d  observer 
to  the  idea  that  local  circumstances,  such 
as  the  value  of  iron,  fuel,  and  gas,  may 
have  considerable  influence  in  the  adop- 
tion of  either.  This  view,  however,  is 
seldom  taken;  for  we  frequently  meet 
engineers  who  are  wholly  absorbed  in 
one  system  or  the  other,  each  relying  up- 
on experiments  of  the  most  opposite  and 
contradictory  character. 

The  difficulty  in  examining  this  subject 
is  hence  great  in  proportion  to  the  mass 
of  conflicting  evidence,  and,  if  we  should 
fiiil  in  clearly  demonstrating  which  is  the 
most  beneficial,  the  arrangement  of  mat- 
ter to  be  debated  will  probably  assist  an 
abler  pen  in  making  a  clearer  demonstra- 
tion. 

It  is  asserted,  on  the  one  side,  that  the 
original  cost  of  clay  retorts  is  less,  and 
their  durability  greater,  than  iron ;  that 
they  evolve  more  gas  of  a  better  quality, 
are  less  subject  to  carbonaceous  deposit, 
and  require  the  same  amount  of  fuel 
(some,  indeed,  assert  less,  but  this  is 
scarcely  credible). 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  urged  that  clay 
is  porous  (more  especially  when  new), 
and  allows  much  of  the  gas  made  to  pass 
by  insensible  perspiration  into  the  flues; 
that  clay  retorts  are  unmanageable  and 
crack  when  their  temperature  is  reduced ; 
that  carbonaceous  deposit  is  greater  in 
them  than  iron  ;  that,  although  more  gas 
can  be  made  from  them  under  favorable 
circumstances,  the  average  amount  per 
ton  is  less ;  that,  even  when  apparently 
greater,  it  is  an  attenuated  gas  due  to 
high  heats  and  carbon  deposited;  that 
clay,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  re- 
quires more  fuel — which  disadvantages 
more  than  compensate  for  the  greater 
price  and  more  rapid  decay  of  iron. 

These  are  the  assertions  made,  and 
they  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  con- 
flicting. I  will  diminish  their  number  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  argument ;  for  I 
believe  that  carbonaceous  deposit  is  not 
induced  by  the  material  of  which  retorts 
are  made,  but  principally  by  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  carbonization  is  carried  on 
and  the  surface  exposed,  and  partiaUy  by 
the  density  of  the  gas  caused  by  addi- 
tional pressure. 

The  material  can  have  little  effect  after 
the  first  film  is  deposited,  as  it  will  be 
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then  clearly  carbon  attracting  carbon  in 
both  cases. 

There  is  certainly,  to  all  appearance, 
less  deposit  in  clay  for  the  first  few 
months ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
during  this  time,  the  pores  of  the  day 
are  becoming  saturated,  for  we  know  that 
this  saturation  may  be  tr;;ced  through  the 
whole  thickness  when  tha  retort  is  re- 
moved from  the  furnaci',  and  a  sectional 
fracture  made  in  it.  Iron,  on  the  contrary, 
being  much  less  porous,  receives  the  de- 
posit from  the  first,  but  (being  generally 
worked  at  a  lower  heat)  to  a  less  extent. 

While  upon  this  subject  I  m:iy  remark 
that  the  effect  of  pressure  in  producing 
deposit  is  much  over-estimated.  Gas,  du- 
ring its  manufacture,  has  a  density  due 
to  the  pressure  acting  upon  it,  that  is, 
thirty  inches  of  mercury  due  to  the  as- 
mosphere,  and  say  one  incli  additional 
from  gasholder,  hydraulic  dip,  &c.  Now, 
if  by  mechanical  means,  this  one  inch 
extra  is  removed,  the  density  of  the  gas 
will  only  be  diminished  by  about  three 
per  cent,  which  is  too  small  a  difference 
to  have  any  perceptible  effect.  Indeed 
the  alteration  of  the  barometric  column 
from  thirty  to  twenty-nine  inches  would 
have  an  equal  influence.  It  has  been  as- 
serted by  Mr.  Grafton  and  others,  that 
reducing  the  pressure  to  level  gauges  will 
materially  diminish  the  deposit,  or  alto- 
gether arrest  it.  This,  I  think,  is  an  ill- 
founded  assertion,  and  totally  opposite  to 
experiment,  as  well  as  to  what  might  be 
expected  from  an  investigation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  a  slightly  reduced  density.  Hav- 
ing thrown  aside  the  deposit  of  carbon 
as  irrelevant,  the  question  will  assume  a 
simple  form.     Thus : — 

The  cost  of  maintaining  clay  against 
iron. 

The  gas  produced  from  each  per  ton, 
the  volume  being  multiplied  into  specific 
gra\-ity;  and 

The  fuel  required  by  each. 

I  will  first  investigate  the  cost  of  main- 
taining each.  And  here  it  is  evident  that 
the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  clay;  the 
only  difficulty  will  be  in  determining  the 
true  amount.  If  we  take  the  circular, 
of  the  clay  retort  makers,  they  certainly 
overrate  the  saving. 

A  statement  has  been  published  ginng 
the  experience  with  clny  and  iron  retorts 
at  the  Dunfermline  Gasworks.  From  this 
the  average  cost  of  iron  is  £161  5s.  6d. 


upon  18  retorts,  making  5,104.000  cubic 
feet  per  annum  ;  and  for  ten  clay  retorts, 
making  7,500,000,  £19  5s.  7d. 

If  allowance  be  made  for  the  extra 
quantity  of  gas  made  in  the  latter,  this 
sum  would  be  reduced  to  £13  2s.  4d., 
making  the  difference  between  iron  and 
clay  for  5,104,000  per  annum  to  be  £l48 
3s.  2d.,  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  gas  of  7d. 
per  1000  feet.  Now,  although  it  is  hardly 
courteous  to  question  the  truth  of  a  state- 
ment of  this  kind  when  attested  by  the 
manager  where  the  events  take  place, 
still  we  cannot  help  noticing  that  the 
statement  bears  internal  evidence  or  par- 
tiality, or  carelessness  in  the  use  of  iron. 
£161  53.  6d.  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
have  reset  the  whole  of  the  retorts  used ; 
and,  if  such  were  the  case,  then  each, 
while  it  lasted,  only  produced  283,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  about  equal  to  the  pro- 
duce of  100  good  working  days.  To 
speak  of  burning  out  retorts  at  this  rate 
is  a  gratuitous  advertisement  of  the  want 
of  skill  in  the  manager. 

The  tear  and  wear  of  the  retorts  would 
be,  by  this  statement, — iron  7Trd.,  clay  ^d., 
per  1000  feet, — the  former  much  too  high, 
and  the  latter  too  low,  being,  in  fact,  one- 
fourth  of  the  low  estimate  which  Mr. 
CroU  gives  as  his  cost  by  the  combiaatioa 
of  clay  and  iron. 

Many  other  statements  might  be  added 
to  this,  in  which  clay  retorts  are  spoken 
of  as  perfect  salamanders,  sliowing  no 
sign  of  decay  after  three  or  four  years' 
use. 

I  will  be  content  with  the  foregoing 
sample,  and  pass  on  to  a  statement  which 
I  have  received  from  a  gentleman  quite 
disinterested  in  the  success  of  eitlier  plan, 
and  upon  whose  impartiality  I  have  the 
greatest  reliance. 

The  works  alluded  to  had,  during  the 
three  years  ending  1847,  54  iron  retorts, 
25  of  which  were  burnt  out  annually,  at 
an  expense  of  £241  14s.  7d;  the  gas 
manufaciured  being  about  17,000,000. 
That  is  at  the  rate  of  3-41d.,  or  nearly 
3^.,  per  1000  feet ;  this,  however,  is  with- 
out furnace-doors  and  fire-bars.  Since 
this  time  the  conductors  of  the  works 
have  arranged  with  a  clay  retort  maker, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  business, 
as  well  as  a  good  gas  engineer,  to  supply 
and  keep  in  repair  clay  retorts  sufficient 
to  make  the  same  quantity  of  gas.  still 
excepting  furnace-doors  and  bars,  for  a 
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series  of  years,  at  £160  per  annum,  or  at 
2-26d.  per  1000  feet.  The  price  by  tliia 
statement  will  be  in  cost, 

Iron, 3-41d. 

Clay, 2-26d. 

Difference  in  favor  of  clay,   .  l'15d. 


(mean),  with  engines,  boiler,  &c.,  15  feet ; 
carries  1,842.9  tons  of  cargo. 


THE  BRITISH  AND  NORTH  AMERICAN 
ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COM- 
PANY'S NEW  STEAM  VESSEL  "AFRICA." 

Built  by  Messrs.  Robert  Steele  &  Co.,  Greenock, 
18.51.  Engines,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Robert  Napier,  Glaa- 
govij. 

British. 
Old  measurement.  Ft.        In. 

Length  aloft     ...     267 

Ditto.keel  and  fore  rake  267 

Breadth  of  beam  .     .       40 

Do.  over  paddle-boxes      63 

Depth  of  hold  ...       27 

Length  of  engine-space  92 
Tonnage.  Tons. 

Hull 2128 

Contents  of  Engine-space    811 


American 

F(.  In 

267  C 

267  C 

40  € 

63  6 

20 

92 


3 
3 

Tons. 

2106 

800 


Register 


1316 


1305. 


New  measurement. 


British  Act  for 
foreign  vessels. 

Ft.     Tns.  Ft.  Tns. 

Length  on  deck    ...     265     2  265     2 

Breadth  on  do.,  amidship     37     6  37     6 

Depth  of  hold  on  ditto        27     2  27     2 

Length  of  engine-space       92     3  92     3 

Tonnage.                                     Tons.  Tons. 

Hull 2226  2067 

Contents  of  engine-space    1010  1010 


1216 


1057 


Register     ,     . 

By  the  loaded  act  this  vessel  is  748 
tons  less  than  the  Pacific.  A  pair  of 
side  lever  engines  of  814  horses  nominal 
power ;  diameter  of  cylinder,  96  inches 
X  9  feet  length  of  stroke  :  paddle-wheels, 
diameter  extreme,  37  feet  7  1-2  inches, 
and  36  feet  10  1-2  inches  effective;  28 
floats,  9  feet  2  inches  X  3  feet  2  inches ; 
three  sets  of  28  arms  ;  8  floats  in  water, 
at  a  mean  draft  of  19  feet  3  inches. 

Four  flue  boilers,  with  return  flues  at 
the  back  of  boiler ;  length  20  feet ; 
breadth,  16  feet;  height,  12  feet;  with  a 
large  steam  chest ;  20  furnaces,  5  in  each 
boiler,  length,  fire  bars,  8  feet ;  breadth, 
2  feet  9  inches;  height,  7  feet;  passage 
between  boilers,  2  feet  wide  ;  boiler  to 
bunkers,  7  feet  7  inches ;  bunkers  hold 
890  tons  of  coals;    draught  of  water, 


Robinson's  and  russell's  patent  meth- 
od  OF    ARMING   STEAMERS. 

Messrs.  Robinson  and  Russell,  the 
eminent  engineers,  have  lately  built  two 
war  steamers  of  peculiar  construction, 
for  the  Prussian  government. 

The  improvements,  which  they  have 
patented,  consist  in  the  mode  of  arming 
paddle-wheel  steamers,  by  enabling  them 
to  carry  four  large  pivot  slide  guns,  on 
strongly  constructed  sponsons,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  paddle-box,  and,  conse- 
quently, near  the  centre  of  the  vessel. 
The  guns  are  so  arranged,  that  they  can 
be  fired  inclined  towards,  as  well  as  par- 
allel to,  the  line  of  the  vessel's  keel,  with 
great  facility.  In  practice,  the  Sala- 
mander fired  her  8  in.  guns  at  an  angle 
which  crossed  her  bow  at  350  yards  dis- 
tance. Such  vessels  are  thus  enabled  to 
engage  end  on  with  most  effect,  present- 
ing a  comparatively  small  and  not  easily 
vulnerable  mark  to  an  enemy.  The 
wings,  or  sponsons,  are  constructed  upon 
a  plan  which  offers  the  least  obstruction 
in  a  heavy  sea,  and  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel are  stiffened  internally,  and  rendered 
free  from  vibration,  by  a  series  of  ver- 
tical tie  plates.  The  vessels  are  con- 
structed with  a  rudder  at  either  end,  and 
both  ends  being  perfectly  similar,  are  en- 
abled to  engage  from  bow  and  stern 
simultaneously,  and  retreat  in  either  di- 
rection without  being  obliged  to  turn 
round,  and,  consequently,  without  pre- 
senting her  broadside  to  the  enemy. 

The  iron  steamers  Salamander  and 
Nix  are  each  186  feet  in  length,  extreme, 
26  feet  beam,  and  1 1'  6"  deep,  =  560  tons 
burden;  with  engines  of  160  horse  pow- 
er ;  cylinder  48  inches  diameter  and  4 
feet  6  inches  stroke.  When  fully  equip- 
ped, with  armament,  ammunition,  stores, 
and  coals,  the  draft  of  water  is  only  6 
feet  9  inches. 

An  important  point  attained  by  this 
improvement  is  in  the  vessel  carrying  all 
her  heavy  weights  and  guns  at  or  near 
the  centre,  thereby  possessing  the  quali- 
ties of  a  safe  and  easy  sea  boat. 

These  vessels  are  divided  into  1 3  com- 
partments, by  12  watertight  bulkheads; 
they  have  two  sets  of  boilers,  one  before 
and  one  abaft  the  engine  room,  in  sep- 
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arate  compartments,  and  surrounded  by 
four  feet  thickness  of  coal  in  the  bunk- 
ers, which  form  also  water-tight  compart- 
ments longitudinally  in  the  vessel ;  they 
are  also  lined  throughout  with  eight 
inches  thickness  of  teak. 

The  framing  of  the  engines  is  peculiar, 
being  constructed  on  the  plan  first  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Robinsons  in  the  3/a7i- 
chealer,  and  in  being  entirely  of  wrought 
iron,  passing  completely  round  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  vessel,  to  which  it  is 
riveted ;  thus  adding  a  combination  of 
great  strength  to  both  hnll  and  engines. 

The  speed  of  the  vessel  on  an  average 
of  6  runs  at  the  measured  mile  was  13  1-4 
knots  per  hour,  the  engines  making  36  to 
38  revolutions  per  minute. 

We  hope  in  our  next  number  to  give 
drawings  of  some  of  the  details,  which 
possess  especial  interest  at  a  time  when 
iron  vessels  of  war  have  been  so  hastily 
condemned. 


PAPERS    KEAD    BEFORE    THE    rSSTITtTTION 
OF    CmL    EXGLXEERS. 

February  25,  1851. — "A  Description 
of  the  '  Royal  Border  Bridge,'  erected 
over  the  river  Tweed,  on  the  line  of  the 
York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway," 
by  Mr.  G.  B.  Bruce,  M.  Inst.  C.  E. 

Tnis  \iaduct,  the  total  length  of  which 
was  2160  feet,  and  the  extreine  height 
129  feet,  consisting  of  28  semi-circular 
arches,  each  61  feet  6  inches  span;  and 
the  whole  constructed  of  stone,  with  the 
exception  of  the  inner  part  of  the  arches, 
which  was  of  brick,  laid  in  cement.  It 
was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  central 
abutment,  which  enabled  the  kind  arches 
to  be  completed,  and,  along  with  a  tem- 
porary timber  bridge,  to  be  brought  into 
use  for  public  traffic,  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  river  arches,  which  necessarily 
occupied  a  considerable  period  in  execu- 
tion, owing  partly  to  very  substantial 
coffer-dams  ha\'ing  been  requisite  for  the 
river  piers,  but  principally  to  its  hanng 
been  thought  advisable  to  pile  the  foun- 
dations of  most  of  those  piers,  as  the  bed 
of  the  river  was  liable  to  be  scoured  away 
by  the  rapid  stream.  The  piles,  both  of  the 
coffer-dams  and  of  the  foundations,  were 
mostly  of  American  elm,  as  it  was  found 
that  the  heads  of  the  Memel  piles  required 
to  be  frequently  cut  off  and  re-hocped, 
when  driven  by  Nasmyth's  steam  pile- 


driver,  which  w'as  almost  entirely  used, 
both  on  account  of  expedition  and  of  eco- 
nomy ;  for  it  was  proved,  that  whilst  the 
hand  ram  only  gave  one  blow  in  four  mi- 
nutes, the  steam  pile-driver  gave  sixty 
blows  in  one  minute,  and  that  the  cost  of 
the  former  was  two  shillings  per  lineal 
foot,  whereas  that  of  the  latter  was  very 
little  more  than  one  shilling  per  lineal 
foot.  It  was  also  remarked,  that  the  force 
was  more  advantageously  employed  in 
the  case  of  the  steam  pile-driver,  as,  on 
account  of  the  ram  being  heavier  and  the 
fall  less,  the  piles  were  not  so  frequently 
split. 

The  piers  had  an  ashlar  facing,  and 
were  filled  in  with  well  grouted  rubble, 
having  occasional  through  courses  of  ash- 
lar, and  an  ashlar  tie  in  the  centre  of  their 
width  from  top  to  bottom.  Great  care 
was  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  mor- 
tar and  the  grout,  used  in  this  work,  and 
after  a  variety  of  experiments,  the  plan 
finally  adopted  was, — in  the  case  of  set- 
ting lime  for  ashlar, — to  grind  quicklime 
dry  by  itself,  in  a  common  mill,  and  then 
to  mix  it  with  coarse  sharp  sand,  screened 
out  of  gravel  taken  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  in  the  proportion  of  three  of  sand 
to  one  of  quicklime ;  this  was  then  put 
under  cover  until  required.  Lime  to  be 
used  for  grout  was  also  ground  dry,  and 
along  with  it  was  ground  slag  from  an 
iron  furnace,  then  gravel  from  the  river 
w-as  mixed  with  it  without  being  screened, 
the  proportions  being  quicklime  one,  slag 
three  quarters,  and  gravel  two  and  a  quar- 
ter. The  mortar  when  used  had  absorbed 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  and  the  sand  to  prevent  its 
being  too  hot  for  use,  and  yet,  as  it  had 
not  been  previously  mixed  with  water, 
and  wrought  into  a  paste,  it  retained  its 
original  setting  power.  This  mortar  re- 
quired to  be  used  verj'  soft,  and  the  stones 
to  be  well  wetted,  and,  as  the  s;ind  was 
verj'  coarse,  thick  joints  was  necessary, 
but  in  a  few  weeks  it  set  as  hard  as  Ro- 
man cement.  All  the  lime  used  in  this 
work  was  from  the  mountain  limestone 
of  the  Scremerston  and  Lowich  districts 
of  Northumberland. 

The  centres  which  were  stated  to  have 
been  of  peculiar  construction,  were  sup- 
ported entirely  from  the  piers,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  accident  happening,  if  the 
scaffolding  was  injured,  either  by  the 
hea^T  floods  of  ice  to  which  the  river 
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Tweed  is  subject  in  winter,  or  from  the 
vibration  caused  by  passing  trains ;  as 
wiien  the  idea  was  first  entertained  of 
having  a  temporary  bridge,  the  intention 
was  merely  to  add  to  the  contractors' 
scatloldiug,  and  to  mai<e  it  serve  for  both 
purposes.  This  intention  was,  however, 
abandoned,  and  an  entirely  separate  tim- 
ber bridge  was  erected,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  stone  bridge,  at  a  cost  of  14,340Z. 

The  total  cost  of  the  "  Royal  Border 
Bridge"  was  120,000/.,  and  of  the  whole 
contract,  one  mile  in  length,  in  which  it 
was  comprised,  207,000/.,  including  au 
embankment,  which  had  to  be  made  en- 
tirely from  side  cutting,  and  which  con- 
tained, probably  760,000  cubic  yards. 

Some  valuable  and  interesting  experi- 
ments and  observations  were  given  on  the 
velocity  and  regimen  of  the  river  Tweed, 
and  the  results  compared  with  the  theo- 
ries generally  laid  down  relative  to  run- 
ning waters,  by  Buat  and  Eytelwein ;  and 
it  appeared,  that  although  both  approxi- 
mated closely  to  actual  experiment,  Buat's 
formula  gave  the  best  result. 

March  4,  1851. — In  the  renewed  dis- 
cussion upon  Mr.  Bruee's  Paper,  descrip- 
tive of  the  'Royal  Border  Bridge,'  at 
Berwick,  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
the  propriety  of  using  ashlar  and  rubble, 
in  combination,  for  works  of  this  nature. 
Some  of  the  speakers  considered,  that  it 
was  preferable  to  use  either  the  one  or 
the  other  alone,  to  prevent  unequal  set- 
tlement, from  the  different  character  of 
the  two  kinds  of  work  ;  and  instances 
were  cited  of  the  piers  of  large  viaducts 
having  been  entirely  constructed  of  rub- 
ble, with  the  most  perfect  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  urged,  that  if  in 
quarrying  stone  those  blocks  only  were 
used  which  were  suitable  for  ashlar  work, 
much  waste  would  arise,  and  great  exlra 
expense  be  incurred  ;  also  that  in  the  piers 
of  the  "  Royal  Border  Bridge,"  the  back 
of  the  casing  of  ashlar  was  vertical,  so 
that  although  externally  the  piers  iiad  off- 
sets, the  internal  face  of  the  ashlar  did 
not  follow  that  line,  and  therefore  none 
of  the  weight  which  the  ashlar  ought  to 
bear  was  brought  upon  the  rublde.  It 
was  thought  fhat  good  rubble,  formed  of 
large  fiat- bedded  stones,  well  bnnded,  and 
set  in  good  mortar,  was  preferable  for 
dock  walls,  or  in  other  situations  where 
a  head  of  water  had  to  be  supported,  or 
lateral  pressure  sustained,  but  that  ashlar 


was  better  adapted  for  bearing  vertical 
pressure,  or  weight,  as  in  the  piers  of  a 
viaduct. 


REVIEWS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  State  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  on  the  Canals  of  the  State  of 
New-York.     Feb.  6th,  1851. 

This  is  a  valuable  document,  and  embodies 
much  information  in  detail  of  the  progress 
and  condition  of  the  State  Canals  ;  but  aside 
from  this  it  will  be  read  with  interest  for  the 
sound  and  enlarged  views  entertained  by 
our  State  Engineer,  H.  C.  Seymoui-,  Esq. 
on  the  pohcy  of  the  immediate  enlargement 
of  the  Erie  Canal.  In  sustaining  his  po- 
sition, some  railroad  statistics  are  introduced 
as  bearing  upon  the  question,  ■which  in 
themselves  are  highly  interesting,  and  will 
well  repay  a  study.  Did  space  permit,  we 
should  extract  from  this  part  of  the  Report, 
but  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  note  in- 
tended to  show  more  clearly  the  immensity 
of  the  canal  business  in  New- York  by  sup- 
posing it  transferred  to  a  railroad. 

"  The  tons  arriving  at  tide  water  last 
year,  were  2,033,868  ;  all  performed  in  the 
space  of  226  days.  A  railroad,  operated 
six  days  in  the  week,  will  have  313  working 
days  in  a  year.  If  the  above  business 
should  be  divided  equally  throughout  the 
year,  then  the  arrival  at  tide  water  would 
be  6,498  tons  daily;  average  loads  of  100 
tons  of  freight  per  train,  would  reqixii  e  tlie 
anival  daily  of  65  trains ;  equal  to  one 
train  every  twenty-two  minutes  thronyhout 
the  tioenty-four  hours !  A  railroad  per- 
forming a  large  passenger  and  fast  freight 
business,  and  having  a  double  track  with 
usual  turn-outs,  could  not,  I  suppose,  per- 
form one-sixth  of  the  above,  as  additional 
business,  by  slow  trains,  even  admitting  that 
the  variations  of  trade  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year  could,  by  increased  loads,  be  ac- 
ct)mmodated  by  the  number  of  trains  stated. 
In  other  words,  it  would  require  six  double- 
track  railroads,  having  other  traffic  from 
which  to  cam  dividends,  to  perform  the 
business  of  the  Erie  Canal  during  tlie  past 
year,  and  some  eight  or  ten  for  the  business 
which  the  enlargement  can  conmiand.  The 
above  business  would  require  an  outfit  of  at 
least  10,000  cars  and  40t)  engines,  costing 
say  .$9,000,000 ;  and  if  confineil  to  one  road, 
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would  require  the  daily  arrival  of  4^  irules 
of  trains  to  be  unloaded,  loaded,  and  sent 
back,  supposing  that  each  train  and  each  car 
should  be  fully  loaded. 

"  All  the  railroads  now  built  and  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  to  connect  Baltunore, 
Philadelpliia,  New-York,  and  Boston,  with 
the  West,  would  be  overburdened  with 
business,  if  freights  equal  in  amount  to  that 
of  the  Erie  Canal  should  be  tlu-own  upon 
them." 

The  cost  of  transport  by  canal  being  only 
1^  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  is  what  the  Engi- 
neer has  reference  to  when  he  uses  the  ex- 
pression, "  having  other  traffic  from  which 
to  earn  dividends." 


De  Bows  Review.    Monthly.    New  Orleans. 
§5  per  annum. 

The  articles  vo.  this  Review  are  well  se- 
lected, and  on  all  tliat  relates  to  the  com- 
merce, agriculture,  manufactm-e,  improve- 
ments, <tc.,  of  the  South,  it  may  be  consulted 
with  profit.  The  last  three  numbers  con- 
tain a  valuable  article  on  Sugar  Manufixc- 
ture  ;  and  as  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
South  generally,  it  evinces  a  spirit  which 
merits  success. 

The  following  notice  of  the  Editor  we 
commend  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  as  an 
appeal  imanswerable  in  words. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  South,  we  expect  you 
to  stand  by  us  in  this  enterprise,  for  other- 
wise, like  Sir  John,  in  the  play,  we  should 
show  '  a  wonderful  alacrity  in  sinking.' " 
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List  of  Patents  {with  claims  annexed),  which 
issued  from  theUnited  States  Patent  Office 
from  the  loth  da>/  of  March.  1851,  to 
the  8th  April,  1851,  both  i7iclusive. 

7594.  For  Improvemfnt  in  AJjustahle  Land- 
Sides  of  Phws. — Geo.  Heffley,  S.\ml.  Cox- 
KAD,  and  James  Wigle,  of  Berlin,  Pa.  Dated 
March  25.  "  The  nature  of  our  improve- 
ments in  the  plow  consists  in  the  arrange- 
ment, combination,  and  use  of  a  separate 
adjustive  heel  and  rest,  attached  to  the  land- 
bar,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  go- 
verninor  the  depth  of  the  furrow  at  pleasure, 
with  great  ease  and  exactness.  Also,  in  ex- 
tending the  mould-board  on  the  inside  back, 


to  form  a  flange  or  support  upon  the  rever- 
sible bar-point,  and  to  v/liich  they  are  secured. 
Likewise,  in  forming,  upon  the  two  sides  of 
the  reversible  bar-point,  transverse  long  and 
short  notches,  into  which  fit  coiTespouding 
long  and  short  projections  or  locks,  fonnea 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  land-side  and  under- 
side of  the  flange  or  extension  of  the  mould- 
board,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rever- 
sible bar-point." 

7995.  For  Apparalns  for  securing  Shutters 
in  any  required  position. — Charles  W.  Rrebs, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.    Dated  March  25. 

7996.  For  Improved  Sash-Lock. — Michael 
Norton,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Dated 
March  25. 

7997.  For  Improvement  in  Extendon  Tulles. 
— Lewis  Thorn,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dated 
March  25. 

7998.  For  Apparatus  for  Moving  and  Se- 
curing Shutters,  dtc.—^.  W.  Speers,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  Dated  March  25.  Claim — "  The 
manner  of  opening  and  closing  window  shut- 
ters from  the  inside,  and  seeurius'  them  firmly 
at  any  point  in  their  semi-circuit." 

7999.  For  Improved  Apparatus  for  Draw- 
ing and  Measuring  Liquids. — Richap.d  F. 
Stevens,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Dated  March 
25.  Claim — "  The  combination  of  measures 
with  faucets,  cocks,  or  gates,  in  drawing 
liquids." 

8000.  For  Improvement  in  Scythe  Fasten- 
ings.— Nathaniel  Lajison,  of  Shelbnrne 
Falls,  Mass.    Dated  March  25. 

8001.  For  Improvement  in  Machine  for  Pre- 
paring   Clay  for   making  Brick.— U^hmah 

WnrppLE,  of  Port  Eichniond,  N.Y.  Dated 
March  25.  [Plan  and  detailed  specification 
in  next  No.  ot  Mag.] 

8002.  For  Improvement  in  Upright  Piano- 
.  Fortes. — Hexrv  Klepfer,  of  Cincinnati,  0. 

Dated  March  25.  Claim—"  The  arrangement 
of  the  sounding-board  in  upright  pianos,  be- 
tween the  strings  and  the  performer." 

8003.  For  Improvement  in  Scythe  Fasten^ 
ings. — Nathaniel  Lamson,  of  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass.    Dated  March  25. 

8004.  For  Improvement  in  Balanced  Valves. 
— Francis  B.  Stevens,  of  New-York,  N.Y. 
Dated  March  25.  [Plan  and  specification  in 
detail  in  next  No.  of  Mag.] 

8005.  For  Improvement  in  Machines  for 
Folding  and  Measuring  Cloth. — Hen-ry  Boot, 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Dated  April  1. 
Claim — "1st,  P'olding  the  cloth  as  it  passes 
through  or  between  the  calender  rollers,  dur- 
ing the  process  of  ealenderinir,  or  by  passing 
it  through  or  between  a  pair  of  revolving 
rollers,  similar  to  calender  rollers,  the  said 
calender  or  other  rollers  being  hung  in  a  car- 
riage, which  receives  a  reciprocating  motion 
above  or  across  a  table,  and  a  tilting  motion 
at  each  end  of  its  stroke,  so  as  to  brincr  each 
roller  alternately  to  bear  on  the  table,  as  it 
(the  carriai^e)  moves  in  dilferent  directions 
across  it,  thereby  laying  the  cloth  under  the 
rollers  on  the  table,  in  folds  or  layers.  2d, 
Making  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  ca- 
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lender  rollers  of  a  certain  fixed  length,  such 
leugtli  determining  the  length  of  the  fold, 
and  thereby  nieasuriug  the  cloth." 

8006.  For  Improved  Horse-Shoe  Ndil-Ma- 
chlne. — Marshall  Buknett,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Dated  April  1.  Claim — "  Making  a  horse- 
shoe nail,  by  means  of  a  stationary  former 
and  a  series  of  traveling  and  rotating  cams." 

8007.  For  Improved  Machine  for  Sticking 
Pins  on  paper. — Chauncey  O.  Crosby,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Dated  April  1.  Claim — 
"The  conical  form  of  rollers,  to  constitute  my 
feeding  channel  for  arranging  the  pins  and 
moving  them  forward  in  the  chaimel  with 
the  most  suitably  decreasing  rates  of  de- 
scending velocity.  Second  claim — the  com- 
bination of  the  parts  and  the  adaptation  of 
my  machine  for  teeding  thje  pins,  separating 
and  delivering  them,  crimping  tlie  fillet,  and 
sticking  tlie  pins  crosswise  of  such  fillet,  and 
finally,  rolling  the  fillet  into  a  coil.  Also  the 
Bcrew  separator  as  described,  placed  in  the 
feeding  channel,  to  restrain  the  natural  de- 
scent of  the  column  of  pins,  so  tliat  they  may 
be  delivered  as  fast,  and  no  faster,  than  they 
are  required  for  sticking." 

8008.  For  Improvement  in  Wheat  Fans. — 
Jehu  Hollingsworth,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
Dated  April  1.  Claim—"  Two  or  more  cham- 
bers and  areas,  in  combination  with  a  fan, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  separating 
grain,  by  using  one  and  the  same  blast — (to 
clean  it)  over  and  over  again,  any  number  of 
times." 

8009.  For  Improvement  in  Mills  for  grind- 
ing Paints  and  Drugs. — Gilbert  D.  Jones,  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Dated  April  1.  Claim — 
"  The  construction  of  a  mill,  in  which  the 
grinding  surfaces  shall  consist  of  a  plane,  or 
planes,  operating  upon  a  cone.  Also,  the  le- 
ver in  combination  with  the  muller  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  feed." 

8010.  For  Improveinent  in  Rice  Hollers. — 
Peter  MoKinlay,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Dated 
April  1.  Claim — "Operating  the  pestle  by 
having  it  attached  to  a  rod  passing  through 
the  bottom  of  the  mortar  and  receiving  mo- 
tion through  a  crank,  or  its  equivalent,  pla- 
ced below  it." 

8011.  For  Improvement  in  Blasting  RocTcs, 
die. — Charles  Monson,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Dated  April  1.  "  My  invention  con- 
sists mainly  in  confining  the  charge  or  blast, 
between  opposite  projections  or  flanges, 
plates  or  portions  of  iron  or  other  suitable 
material,  firmly  connected  together,  by 
means  of  which,  the  force  of  the  blast,  in  the 
direction  of  said  opposite  plates  or  projec- 
tions, is  divided  against  itsdt,  and  so  restrain- 
ed as  to  act  with  greatly  increased  elfect  in 
other  directions  in  which  it  is  recjuired." 

8012.  For  Improved  Machine  for  formyn.g  a 
Lfick  on  sheet  w«foZ.— Jabez  Walker,  of  East 
Bloomfield,  N.  Y.     Dated  April  1. 

8013.  For  Improvement  in  Wheat  Fans. — 
Jesse  White,  of  Barnesville,  Ohio.  Dated 
April  1.  Claim— "The  combination  of  the 
fan,  hair  trunk,  and  head." 


8014.  For  Improvement  in  Bran  Dusters.- 
JoHN  M.  Carr  and  James  Hughes,  of  Cam- 
bridge City,  Ind.  Dated  April  1.  Claim — 
"  The  combination  of  the  openings,  both  pro- 
vided with  valves  or  registers,  with  tlie  run- 
ner and  fan  revolving  within  an  upright  cy- 
lindrical casing,  the  upper  part  of  which  acts 
as  a  beater,  and  the  lower  part  as  a  bolting 
apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  tlie 
flour  which  adheres  to  the  bran,  after  under- 
going the  ordinary  bolting ;  the  said  process 
being  regulated  and  adjusted  to  suit  the  cir- 
cumstances of  weather,  &c.,  by  admitting 
more  or  less  air,  either  above  or  below,  by 
means  of  the  registers." 

8015.  For  Improvement  in  connecting  and 
disconnecting  Wheels  aud  A.vles. — Simeon 
Heywood,  of  Claremont,  N.H.  Dated  April  1, 

8016.  For  Improvement  in  the  m.anvfacture 
of  India  Rubher. — David  M.  Curdy,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.  Dated  April  1.  [Specification  in 
detail  in  next  No.  ot  Mag.] 

8017.  lor  Improvements  in  Splint  Machines. 
— Henry  Mellish,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.  Dated 
April  1. 

8018.  For  Improvement  in  Seed  Planters. — 
Archibald  Wietino,  of  Middletown,  Pa. 
Dated  April  1.  Claim — "  Placing  two  or 
more  hollow  drill  teeth  in  a  direct  line,  one 
behind  the  other,  managed  and  drawn  by  the 
same  drag  bar ;  the  front  tooth  being  made 
the  longest,  and  so  placed  as  to  run  some- 
what deeper  in  the  soil  than  its  successor  or 
follower,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  fine 
manure,  or  chemical  agents,  beneath  the 
grain,  when  planted  in  rows  or  other- 
wise." 

8019.  For  Improvement  in  Machines  for 
cutting  Screios  on  Bedstead  Rails. — H.  Gross 
and  W.  Campbell,  of  Tiffin  City,  Ohio. 
Dated  April  1.  Claim — "Arrangement  by 
which  the  instrument,  during  the  operation 
of  cutting,  is  forced  firmly  against  the  head, 
the  strain  upon  the  confining  screw  being 
thereby  greatly  reduced,  and  the  cutting  tool 
itself  strengthened." 

8020.  For  Stone  and  Metal  Oonglomeratefor 
Paving,  dbc. — George  H.  Knight,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  Dated  April  1.  "The  nature 
of  niy  invention  consists  in  the  formation  of 
a  conglomerate  block,  composed  of  stone  and 
iron,  by  pouring  the  molten  metal  around 
and  among  broken  stone,  within  a  mould, 
the  metal  forming  a  bond  of  union  by  which 
the  stone  is  held  together  in  one  coherent 
mass,  and  so  distributed  among  the  metal  as 
to  present  a  nearly  uniform  mixture  of  the 
two  materials,  in  such  proportion  as  may  be 
desired." 

8021.  For  Improvement  in  Brich  Presses. — 
John  I.  Kiddle,  of  Covinirton,  Ky.  Dated 
April  1.  [Plan  and  specification  in  detail,  in 
next  number  of  the  Magazine.] 

8022.  For  Improvement  in  Sattfing  Ma- 
chines.— Pearson  Crosby,  of  Fredonia,  N. 
Y.  Dated  Aj)ril  8.  "  The  nature  of  my  in- 
vention consists  in  making  a  circular  saw. 
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with  both  faces  convex,  or  swelled  so  that  it 
shall  present  a  thin  edge  where  the  teeth  are 
cut,  to  avoid  waste  of  the  lumber,  and  reduce 
the  resistance  in  cutting,  and  be  graduaUy 
thicker  towards  the  shaft  to  give  it  the  re- 
quisite thickness  to  prevent  buckling  and 
insure  a  steady  motion  at  the  periphery: 
when  tills  is  combined  with  a  fixed  bevellea 
gauge,  placed  near  the  peripliery  of  the  saw, 
on  that  side  of  the  sliaft  opposite  to  where 
the  lumber  is  presented  to  tue  teeth,  so  that 
the  said  gauge  shall  separate  or  spread  the 
two  parts  of  the  plank  as  they  are  being  cut, 
and  prevent  tlieui  from  binding  agamst  the 
faces  of  the  saw.' ' 

8023.  For  Improvement  in  fastening  down 
Table  Leaver. — Lewis  J.  Mason,  of  i'rankliu- 
ville,  N.  Y.     Dated  April  8. 

8024.  For  Improvement  in  Brick  Presses. — 
J.  Z.  A.  Wagner,  of  Fhiladelphia,  Pa. 
Dated  April  8.  ''  The  nature  of  my  inven- 
tion consists  in  a  large  wheel  of  cast  iron,  or 
other  suitable  metal,  hung  on  a  shaft  in  suit- 
able bearings,  and  having  its  periphery  of 
cyhndricid  form,  and  having  recesses  therein 
of  the  required  form  and  size  of  the  bricks, 
at  any  convenient  distance  apart  all  around 
it ;  these  recesses  form  the  moulds,  the  bot- 
toms of  which  are  formed  of  loose  plates, 
having  shanks  attached  to  their  inner  sides, 
passing  through  guides  in  the  wheel,  the 
said  shanks  having  spindles  passing  through 
and  secured  in  their  ends,  and  carrying  fric- 
tion rollers ;  two  pressure  rollers,  having 
their  peripheries  of  the  same  width  as  that 
of  the  mould  wheel,  are  hung  in  suitable 
bearings,  so  that  their  peripheries  are  in  con- 
tact with  tliat  of  the  mould  wheel ;  the  first 
or  larger  of  the  pressure  rollers  has  a  slight 
recess  all  around  its  periphery,  of  the  width 
of  the  moulds,  and  the  second  or  smaller,  or 
pressure  roller,  is  cylindrical.  A  hopper  is 
placed  above  the  mould  wheel  and  first  pres- 
sure roller,  and  as  the  mould  wheel  rotates, 
the  clay  is  drawn  into  the  moulds  and  pressed 
in  by  the  first  pressure  roller,  which  leaves 
some  clay  remaining  above  the  moulds  to  be 
pressed  in  by  the  second  pressure  roller, 
which  finishes  the  brick  ;  the  bottom  of  each 
mould  is  forced  outward  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  action  of  a  piston,  by  the  friction  rol- 
lers attached  to  it,  passing  over  a  stationary 
eccentric  way  until  it  is  flush  with  the  peri- 
phery of  the  wheel,  when  the  brick  is  picked 
otf  by  a  picker  and  falls  on  an  endless  belt  or 
apron,  which  carries  it  away." 


List  of  English  Patents  issued  from  Jan. 
28,  1851,  to  Feb.  18,  1851. 

.To?eph  Crnssley,  of  Halifax,  for  improvements  in 
the  mjniulacture  of  carpets,  rugs,  and  other  fabrics. 
January,  2>l ;  six  rr.onins. 

S^innijl  Moraiiil.  of  Manchester,  for  improvements 
in  apparatus  used  when  stretching  and  drying  fab- 
rics,   .lanuary  30  :  six  months. 

Bennei  Woodcrofi,  of  Furnival's-Inn,  for  improve- 
ments in  Machinery  for  propelling.  January  30; 
six  monihs. 

James  Murdoch,  of  Staple-inn,  Middlesex,  for  cer- 
tain improvemcnia  in  preserving  animal  and  veget- 


able substances.    (Being  a  communication.)  Janua- 
ry 30  ;  six  months. 

Charles  Gotthelf  Kurd,  of  Paris,  France,  engineer, 
and  Charles  Alexis  de  Wendle,  iron  master,  also  of 
Paris,  for  iiiiproveraems  in  the  process  and  instru- 
ments to  be  used  lor  boi-ing  the  earth,  and  sinking 
shafts  of  any  siven  diameter,  for  mining  and  other 
purposes,  and  in  the  means  of  lining  such  shafts. 
Jannary  30  ;  six  months. 

Albert  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  Mid- 
dlesex, mechanical  draughtsman,  lor  improvements 
in  manufacturing  looped  and  other  woven  fabrics. 
(Being  a  communication.)  January  30  ;  six  months. 
Richard  Johnson,  of  Manchester,  wire  drawer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  annealing  articles  of  iron 
and  other  materials.     January  31 ;  six  months. 

Juan  Neponniceno  Adorno,  of  Golden-square, 
Miildleecx,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  map.<  and  globes,  and  in  apparatus  for 
mounting  the  same.     January  31  ;  six  month.s. 

Charles  Marsden,  of  Kingsiand-road.  Middlesex, 
engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  boots  and 
shoes.    Janaury  31  ;  six  months. 

George  Bratfshaw.  of  Bishopsgate-street  Within, 
London,  ho.=ier,  for  certain  improvements  in  fasten- 
ings for  garments.    January  31 ;  six  months. 

Jean  Paul  Gage,  of  Paris,  France,  chemist,  for  im- 
proved chemical  compounds  for  tissue  bandages,  wa- 
fers, and  also  for  surgical  purposes.  Januaiy  31  ; 
six  months. 

David  Davies,  of  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  Middlesex,  coach  maker,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  wheel  carriages 
and  in  appendages  thereto.  .lanuary  31 ;  six  months. 
John  Davie  Morris  Stirling,  of  Black  Grange, 
North  Britain,  Esq.,  for  improvements  in  the  matiu- 
facture  of  metallic  sheets,  and  coaling  metals,  in 
metallic  compounds,  and  in  welding.  January  31 ; 
six  months. 

Samuel  Allen,  junior,  of  Birmingham,  manufac- 
turer, for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  buttons.     February  1  ;  six  months. 

Nathaniel  Jones  Amies,  of  Manchester,  manufac- 
turer, for  certain  improvements  in  the  manutacture 
of  braid,  and  in  tlie  machinery  or  aj)paratU3  con- 
nected therewith.     February  1 ;  six  month.s. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  me- 
chanical drauu;htsman,  for  improvements  in  commu- 
nicating intelligence  by  electricity.  (Being  a  com- 
munication-)   February  3  ;  six  months. 

Alexander  Alliot,  of  Lenton  Works,  Nottingham, 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  cleaning,  dyeing,  and 
drying  machines,  and  in  machinery  to  be  used  in 
sugar,  soap,  metal,  and  color  manufacturing.  Feb- 
ruary 3  ;  six  months. 

Benjamin  Ledger  Shaw,  of  Huddersfield,  for  im- 
provements in  cleaning  and  preparing  wool  and  oth- 
er fibrous  or  textile  materials,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  colored  yarns  of  wool  and  other  fibres,  and 
in  weaving.     February  5  ;  six  months. 

Angier  March  Perkins,  of  Frances-street,  Regent- 
square,  Middlesex,  engineer,  for  improvements  in 
railway  axles  and  boxes.  February  5  ;  six  months. 
Charles  De  Bergue  of  Arthur-street  West.  London, 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  permanent  way  of  railways.  February 
7  ;  six  months. 

Frederick  R.  Robinson,  of  Bolton,  Massachusetts, 
Uniied  Stales  of  North  America,  fora  new  and  useful 
sewing  machine.     February  T  ;  six  months. 

William  Onions,  of  Souihwark,  Surrey,  engineer, 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
parts  of  machinery  used  in  spinning.  February  7  ; 
six  mcnihs. 

William  Onion.s,  of  Southwark,  Surrey,  engineer, 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  nianulacture  of 
steel.     February  7 ;  six  months. 

Francois  Marcelin  Ari«tide  Dumant,  of  Paris,  en- 
gineer.'ior  im|)roved  means  and  e'ectric  apparatus 
for  transmitting  intelligence.  February  7 ;  six 
months. 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  Mid- 
dlesex, civil   ensineer,  for  impiovemen's  in  appara- 
tus for  milking  animals.     February  111;  six  months. 
Peter  Fairbairn,  of  Leeds,  machinist,  and  John 
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Heiherington,  of  Manchester,  machinist,  for  certam 
improveineuls  in  mouUiiiiga  for  casting  pipes,  rail- 
ings, gates,  agricultural  implements,  anJ  other  metal 
articles ;  anil  also  in  preparing  patlems  or  models 
for  the  same.     February  10;  six  months. 

Richard  Smart  Norris,  of  Warrington,  Lancaster, 
civil  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  permanent  way  of  railways,  bridges, 
locks,  and  other  erections  wholly  or  in  part  con- 
structed of  metal ;  al.so  improvements  in  breaks  for 
railway  carriages.     February  10;  six  months. 

.lohn  S  ephens,  of  the  Allyards,  Astley  Abbotts, 
Salop,  gentleman,  for  certain  improvements  in 
Uireshing  machinery.     February  10;  six  months. 

•Inseph  Haythurnc  Reed,  late  of  the  17th  Lancers, 
of  (he  Harrow-road,  gentleman,  for  improvements 
in  saddlery  and  harness.    February  10;  six  months. 

John  Harcourt  Brown,  ol  Fir-cottage,  Putney,  Sur- 
rey, gentleman,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction and  building  of  ships,  boats,  buoys,  rafts, 
and  other  vessels,  and  appliances  for  preserving  life 
anti  property  at  sea.     February  10;  six  months. 

Charles  Xavier  Thomas  (de  Colmar),  Chevalier  de 
la  Legion  d'Hunneur,  of  Paris,  France,  for  an  im- 
proved calculating  machine,  which  he  calls  •'  Arith- 
mometer."   February  10;  six  months. 

William  Weild,  of  Manchester,  engineer,  for  im-. 
provements  in  machiitery  for  turning  and  burnish- 
mg.     February  11;  six  months. 

Benjamin  Hey  wood,  of  Waler-street,  Manchester, 
coach-builder,  for  certain  improveinents  in  railway 
and  other  carriages.     February  11 ;  six  months. 

George  Briand,  of  Nicholas-lane,  London,  survey- 
or, and  Richard  Fell,  of  the  City-road,  engineer,  for 
certain  improveinents  in  obtaining  fresh  and  pure 
water  from  salt,  sea,  and  other  waters.  February 
11 ;  six  months. 

Charles  Rowland,  of  New  York,  America,  engi- 
neer, lor  improvements  in  bell  telegraphs.  (Being  a 
communication.)     February  11;  six  mouths, 

Angier  March  Perkins,  of  Francis-street,  Regent- 
square,  Middlesex,  for  improvements  in  constructing 
and  healing  ovens.    February  11;  six  months. 

James  Webster,  of  Leicester,  engineer,  lor  im- 
provements in  the  construction  and  means  of  apply- 
ing carriage  and  certain  other  springs.  February  11 ; 
six  months. 

Edwin  Ullmer,  of  the  firm  of  Edwin  and  William 
UUmer,  of  Fetter-lane,  London,  printing-press  mak- 
ers, for  certain  improveinents  in  printing  presses. 
February  12 ;  six  months. 

Charles  William  Tupper,  of  Oxford-terrace,  Mid- 
dlesex, gentleman,  and  Alphonse  Rene  le  Mere  de 
Normaiuiy,  of  Ualston,  in  the  same  county,  gentle- 
man, for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
coated  with  other  metal,  commonly  called  galvaniz- 
ed iron.    February  12 ;  six  months. 

Charles  Cowper,  of  20,  Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane,  for  improvements  in  moulds  for  elec- 
tro-metallurgy.   February  17  ;  six  months. 

Henry  Francois  Marie  de  Pons,  of  24,  Boulevart 
Poissonniare,  Paris,  France,  gentleman,  for  improve- 
ments in  constructing  roads  and  ways,  and  pave- 
ments of  streets,  and  the  ballast  of  railways.  Feb- 
ruary 17;  six  months. 

Gustav  Adolph  Buchholz,  of  Norfolk-street  Strand, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  mo- 
tive power  and  in  propulsion.  February  17;  six 
months 

David  Ferdinand  Masirata,  of  Golden-square,  Re- 
gent-street, Middlesex,  gentleman,  for  anew  mechan- 
ical system  with  compressed  air  adapted  to  obtain  a 
new  movins  power.     Feb.  18;  six  months. 

Thomas  Dickason  Rotch,  of  Furidvars-inn,  gen- 
tleman, for  imiirovements  in  centrifugal  apparatus 
for  separating  tluid  from  other  matters.  February 
18;  SIX  months. 

William  Beadon,  junior,  of  Taunton,  Somerset, 
gentleman,  for  improvements  applicable  to  the  roof- 
ing of  houses,  buildings,  and  other  structures.  Feb- 
ruary 18 ;  six  months. 

Hugh  I.ee  Pattinson,  of  Scots-house,  Gateshead, 
manufacturing  chemist,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  Pattinson's  oxichloiide  of  leati. 
February  18 ;  six  months. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  extract  from  the  last  letter  of  our  Correspond- 
ent in  England.  His  views  on  mechanical  matters 
will  be  found  worthy  of  notice,  being  himself  a 
thorough-bred  mechanic. — Speaking  of  the  objects  of 
interest  to  American  mechanics,  which  will  be  on 
exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace — he  says: 

Among  others,  the  cotton  machinery  'of  Messrs. 
Hibbert,  Piatt  &,  Co.,  of  Rochdale,  now  used  in  many 
of  the  newest  and  finest  mills  in  England,  where  we 
find  the  old  system  of  '  top-flats'  on  the  cards  thrown 
by,  and  '  workers  and  strippers,'  such  as  are  used  for 
wool  with  us,  introduced  forall  nos.  of  yarn  coarser 
than  80,  a  limit  which  will  cover  999  per  cent  of  all 
the  yarn  made  in  America.  Then  we  shall  find  from 
Messrs.  Wm.  Higgms  <fc  Sons  of  Salford,  Manches- 
ter, the  very  latest  improvements  in  working  flax,  a 
branch  of  manufactures  which  should  have  been 
taken  up  before  now  in  America,  considering  the 
tons  which  are  annually  raised  in  New-York  and 
Ohio  for  seed  alone.  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Words- 
worth, of  Leeds,  will  send  the  latest  machinery  for 
combing  worstetls,  and  Messrs.  E.  B.  Wilson  &  Co. 
ofthe  same  place,  a  model  lor  a  locomotive  engine, 
for  branch  lines,  being  a  combination  of  engine  and 
tender,  in  about  the  room  of  an  ordinary  engine.  I 
hope  to  send  you  a  sketch  of  it  soon,  and  can  only  say 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  ride  of  13  miles  behind  it 
yesterday,  in  which  it  performed  its  duty  to  admira- 
tion. On  this  point  ol  locomotives,  however,  we  are 
much  ferther  in  advance  in  America  than  '  John  Bull' 
gives  us  credit  for,  and  I  should  like  to  see  a  twenty- 
ton  American  locomotive,  with  4  drivers,  such 
as  are  now  being  turned  out  at  the  Essex  machine 
shop  at  Lawrence,  the  Amoskeag  shop  at  Manches- 
ter, N.H.,  or  by  Hinkley  and  Drury  at  South  Boston, 
on  exhibition  here  this  season,  for  English  engineers 
think  that  all  our  engines  are  like  those  built  by 
'  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,'  some  time  since,  for  the 
Birmingham  and  Gloucester  R.R.  No  one  thing  has 
damased  our  credit  fordecent  and  durable  machinery 
BO  much  as  tho.=e  engines,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  an  Enslishman  who  has  not  been  in  America, 
believe  that  we  can  do  any  thing  better. 

An  American  Engine,  such  as  I  before  mentioned, 
is  a  very  much  handsomer  aflair  than  any  English 
engine  I  have  seen,  and  would  do  us  great  credit 
could  one  appear  in  Ilyde  Park  next  summer.  Is  it 
yet  too  late  to  send  one  over  1  Much  attention  will  be 
paitl  to  American  contributions,  and  I  trust  there  will 
be  nothing  sent  over  to  disgrace  us  by  iiajlimsiness. 

I  shall  be  aisle  to  send  you  many  items  from  the 
exhibition,  and  will  defer  further  mention  of  it  for  a 
future  letter. 

Much  attention  is  now  being  paid  here  to  steam 
boilers,  and  economy  of  producing  steam  ;  and  there 
are  two  forms  of  boiler  which  are  at  present  the  fa- 
vorites in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  The  one  which 
I  shall  call  the  '  Yorkshire  boiler'  is  as  follows— say 
6  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  30  feet  long,  on  an  ave- 
rage, with  two  flues  of  20inches,  or  2  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  a  grate  in  the  front  of  each  flue,  say  3  feet 
deep,  in  some  cases  4  feet.  The  boiler  is  set  in  brick 
to  half  its  height,  and  well  covered  with  clay,  ashes, 
&c.,  to  prevent  the  escape  o(  heat.  The  other  boiler, 
which  I  will  call  the  Lancashire  boiler,  is  about  the 
same  diameter,  but  has  only  one  fire-grate,  which 
goes  back  say  nearly  half  the  lensth  ofthe  boiler,  or 
about  8  feet  in  a  20' feet  boiler;  the  back  half  of  the 
boiler  below  the  same  line  is  then  filled  with  pipes  like 
a  locomotive  boiler. 

Both  these  plans  appear  to  give  very  good  results 
with  bituminous  coal,  but  I  do  not  like  the  angles  at 
the  meeting  of  the  flue,  with  the  shell-shaped  places  I 
have  marked  as  a,  a',  in  the  Lancashire  boiler.  I 
think  they  will  very  soon  fill  with  scale  and  be  very 
bad  to  clean. 

I  doubt  much  if  any  better  form  for  boilers  for  An- 
thracite coal,  has  yet  been  discovered  than  the  one 
described  in  Appleton's  Dictionary  as  the  plan  in  use 
at  the  Lowell  Company's  Works,  in  Lowell.    The 
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truth  is.  that  coal  Is  sn  cheap  in  England,  that  lesa 
aiientjnn  has  been  paid  to  economy  generally,  than 
with  us  in  America. 

Coal  is  delivered  at  most  of  the  mills  in  all  this  dis- 
trict, at  prices  varying;  from  67^  cents  to  81  37>^ 
cents  per  tun,  and  consequently,  steam  and  gas  are 
very  cheap.  One  of  my  friends  here  estimates  his 
gas  to  cost  him  about  93  cents  per  M.  cubic  feet.  More 
attention  has  been  paid  to  economy  of  labor,  and  speed 
of  machinery,  in  many  points,  than  with  us;  and  I 
have  .seen  looms  running  here  at  a  speed  of  160  picks 
per  minute,  a  point  on  which  I  will  write  you  more 
in  detail  in  another  letier. 

One  great  difficulty  which  an  American  experiences 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  is  the  total  want  of  unifor- 
mity of  system  in  the  dilierent  manufactories.  Each 
man  'does  as  he  sees  best  in  his  own  eyes,'  and  one 
who  has  been  about  the  country  as  I  have,  finds  him- 
self more  puzzled  every  day  to  arrive  at  an  average 
result.  Take  the  point  of  wages ;  here  in  Bradford, 
where  I  am  writing  to-day,  girls  will  earn  from  S2o0 
10  84,00  per  week — go  to  Wales,  and  you  will  find 
girls  at  work  in  the  Iron  Furnaces,  shovelling  coal, 
and  piling  iron,  forgl  20  per  week!  You  cannot 
find  thatililTefence  in  the  value  of  labor  between  Pro- 
vidence R.  I.,  an  1  Patterson.  N.  J. 

The  '  flax  discovery,'  or  the  new  mode  of  working 
flax  by  cotton  machinery,  has  been  exploded,  and  to 
that  subject,  and  the  improvements  in  cotton  machi- 
nery, I  propose  to  direct  my  next  letter. 


New-York  Association  op  Engineers  and 
Mechanics.— Will  the  Secretary  be  pleased  to  for- 
ward the  names  of  the  officers  of  this  institution  for  the 
present  year  t 

"  D.  A.  S  ,"  Charlestoicn,  Mass  — If  he  had  been 
a  constant  reader  of  the  Magazine,  as  he  professes  to 
have  been,  he  would  have  been  saved  the  expense  of 
buying  a  work  on  Railroad  calculations,  to  which  he 
refers  as  failing  to  meet  his  wants. 

In  the  present  number  will  be  found  a  formula  for 
calculating  excavations  and  embankment,  introduced, 
not  that  we  conceive  our  engineers  to  need  such  assis- 
tance, but  as  a  specimen  of  the  labors  of  a  self-taught 
young  engineer  who  id  laboring  in  the  west,  cut  off 
from  all  the  sources  of  information  with  which  we 
are  surrounded. 

Our  own  practice  has  been  rwt  to  use  a  general  for- 
mula for  estimating  excavations, save  in  rapid  estimat- 
ing for  experimental  lines.  But  for  the  final  estimate, 
and  estimates  made  for  construction,  to  suppose  the 
solid  cut  up  into  its  elementary  figures  of  wedges, 
pyramids,  prisms,  &c..  and  estimating  the  content  of 
each.  This  method  is  the  only  reliable  one  for  ac- 
curacy—the approximation  to  the  truth  is  nearer  by 
this  than  by  any  other  method. 

"  S.  S."  Civil  Engineer,  Cambridge,  Mass. — His 
communication  in  reference  to  the  Whistler  Mo- 
nument has  the  appearance  of  having  been  intended 
for  publication,  but  we  fear  the  writer  has  made  a 
mistake  in  the  address.  The  communication  will 
much  better  suit  the  columns  of  the  Herald  than  our 
own. 

The  article  is  very  funny — was  intended  to  be  so, 
doubtless  ;  but  even  at  the  risk  of  depriving  our 
readers  of  some  harmless  amusement,  we  must  beg 
leave  to  decline  its  publication.    "  S.  S."  will  under- 


stand us  when  we  say,  that  our  respect  for  the  living, 
exceeds  his  for  the  dead. 

One  word  in  reference  to  the  Motjument,  and  in 
answer  to  such  as  apply  to  S.  S.  for  information  res- 
pecting it — 

At  a  large  meeting  of  Engineers,  held  in  this  city, 
more  than  a  year  since,  it  was  decided  that  some  ex- 
pression on  the  pan  of  the  profession,  of  the  respect 
in  which  they  held  the  memory  of  the  late  Major 
Whistler,  was  due  as  well  to  themselves  as  to  him. 
Accordingly  officers  were  chosen  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions from  the  professional  friends  of  the  late 
Major  Whistler,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  mo- 
nument to  his  memory  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Circulars  were  sent  to  all  who  were  supposed  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  matter;  and  what  was  the  res- 
ponse ?— We  blush  to  name  it.— "  S.  S."  speaks  of 
"the  love  and  respect  home  him"— of  his  "  frienda 
tliroughout  the  cotmtry  eager  to  express  in  any  tan- 
gible way  their  estimation  of  his  talents."  We 
can  tell  him,  that  of  the  miserable  pittance  collected 
for  the  above  mentioned  sacred  purpose,  not  one  fifth 
was  subscribed  by  his  professional  friends  :  and 
more  than  this,  many  in  highly  prosperous  circum- 
stances, who  owe  every  thing  they  possess  in  the 
world  to  him,  and  but  for  his  kindness  would  in  all 
probability  have  remained  in  the  obscurity  in  which 
they  were  bom,  could  not  find  one  dollar  for  a  mo- 
nument to  the  man  who  raised  them  from  the  mud 
to  a  place  among  gentlemen  ;  and  who  did  more  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  profession  (save  in  this 
mistaken  kindness  to  them)  than  they  are  capable  of 
appreciating. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Society  is  Mr.  C.  M.  Dexter, 
of  Boston.  The  site  for  the  Monument  in  Green- 
wood Cemetery  has  been  selected.  And  as  one  of  the 
committee  for  selecting  a  plan,  and  building  the  monu- 
ment, we  are  ready  to  do  our  part  so  soon  as  the 
fimds  collected  are  worthy  of  the  object. 

Landscape  Gardening.— It  seems  that  the  roof  of 
the  great  Crystal  Palace  leaks  beyond  hope  o(  reme- 
dy, short  of  some  huge  umbrella  for  the  whole  affair. 
The  principle  of  its  construction  is  undoubtedly 
faulty  as  respects  strength  ;  that  is  to  say,  too  great 
reliance  is  placed  upon  the  square  fittings  of  cast-iron 
with  cast-iron,  without  the  aid  of  diagonal  bracing ; 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  of  a  failure 
in  some  part  of  it  during  the  heat  of  summer.  The 
leaking  is  irremediable  so  long  as  glass  and  iron  arc 
affected  by  heat. 

We  would  not  lay  a  "  wet  blanket-'  over  the  affair 
but  we  grieve  to  say  that  something  as  near  like  it  as 
may  be,  will  be  found  necessary  before  the  building 
of  the  great  Landscape  Gardener  will  stand  inspection. 

In  the  description  of  the  performance  of  the  steam- 
er Reindeer,  on  the  Hudson,  a  few  days  since,  the 
time  table  on  the  passage  up,  gave  as  the  running 
time,  7  hours  35  minutes.  Consumption  of  coal.  18 
tons.  Time  down,  against  flood  tide  and  wind,  7 
hours  and  43  minutes,  distance  160  miles. 
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The  writer  makes  a  calculation,  according  to  which 
he  satisfies  himself  that  her  wheels  hail  no  slip— that 
is  to  say,  she  travelled  over  her  wheels  like  a  coach. 
Rather  a  remaikable  steamboat  I 

MiNOT's  Rock  LioHTHorsE.— In  our  February 
number  will  be  lounil  a  drawing  in  elevation,  and 
also  a  minute  description  of  the  iron-pile  lighthouse 
built  on  the  Minot's  Rock,  near  Boston,  which  we 
now  learn  has  been  carried  away  in  the  late  storm. 
The  destruction  was  complete;  not  a  vestige  of  the 
building  remains ;  and  the  two  keepers  perished  with 
the  light. 

This  accident  by  no  means  diminishes  our  confi- 
dence in  the  material  u^ed,  as  applied  to  such  struc- 
tures. 

It  seems  from  appearances  (the  continued  storm 
preventing  as  yet  a  minute  examination),  that  the 
rock  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  split 
and  torn  otT.  This  could  not  have  been  the  case  had 
the  structure  itself  been  too  weak  to  wiihstand  tlie 
violence  of  the  sea.  It  was  the  presumed  fact  of  the 
utter  impossibility  of  the  building  vibrating  to  the 
extent  asserted  by  the  keeper  (a  foot  or  more),  with- 
out ineviiable  and  immediate  destruction  by  fiac- 
turins  the  sockets  of  the  piles,  which  led  us  to  ascribe 
to  the  keepers'  fears  a  statement  inconsistent,  m  our 
view,  with  the  fact  that  the  building  was  then  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  lighthouse  might  vibrate  even  to  the  extent 
asserted  by  the  keepers,  upon  the  supposition  that  a 
seam  in  the  rock  admitted  of  this  motion ;  but  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  that  it  could  hiire  done  so  in 
theframing.  If  some  of  the  broken  pile  heads  should 
be  found  in  their  places,  it  would  still  be  no  evidence 
of  the  want  of  strength  of  the  framing;  for  if  the  rock 
failed  at  any  point,  the  bond  of  connection  between 
the  heads  of  the  piles  would  be  broken,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  would  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course — precisely  as  removing  the  key  of  an 
arch  (though  but  a  small  part  of  the  material  upon 
which  its  strength  depended)  would  most  effectu- 
ally destroy  it. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  from  the  papers 
that  the  heads  of  the  piles  appear  broken  off  some 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  rock,  all  tending  to 
the  westward.  Further  and  minute  examination 
will  be  necessary  before  we  can  conclude  that  the 
framing  was  defective.  We  are  still  of  the  opin- 
ion that  a  seam  in  the  rock  permitted  a  movement 
of  the  base  of  the  structure.— ApriV  20//i. 

Paine's  Light.— Paine  has  at  length  patented  his 
light  in  England,  and  we  have  before  us  the  draw- 
ing of  the  machine,  and  his  specification,  together 
with  his  claim.  Space  in  this  number  will  permit 
but  a  brief  notice  of  the  subject,  which,  by  the  way, 
has  attracted  much  attention  abroad,  and  given  rise 
to  comments,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  a  character  by 
no  means  flattering  to  some  of  our  "  savans." 

Paine  declines  asserting  that  water  is  a  simple 
aubtance,  but  contents  himself  with  the  assertion 


that  "  one  of  the  gases  generated  by  discharging 
electricity  through  water  will  burn,  and  give  a  high- 
ly illuminating  light."  The  secret  of  the  rapid  gen- 
eration of  the  gas  appears  to  be  due,  in  addition  to 
the  hollow  helices,  to  the  discharges  of  electricity 
being  hy  pulses,  or  intermittent. 
We  copy  his  claim  : 

First — The  use  of  helices,  in  which  are  hollow  he- 
lical coiLs,  to  be  filled,  at  pleasure,  either  with  water 
or  other  electrical  absorbent. 

Secondly— The  u.se  and  construction  of  the  elec- 
trodes, as  above  described.    (Of  platinum.) 

Thirdly— The  mode  of  applying  electricity  to  thn 
decomposition  of  fluids,  by  pulsations  or  intermit- 
tent discharges. 

Fourthly — The  construction  and  use  of  governors, 
for  regulating  the  electric  current,  as  described. 

Fifthly — The  method  of  catalyzing  or  rendering 
hydrogen  gas  lumiiiiferous,  by  passing  it  through 
spirits  of  turpeiiiine,  or  other  hydrocarbon,  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures. 

Sixthly— The  use  of  non-conducting  pipes,  and  iso- 
lated gasometers,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  and 
holding  the  gases,  for  the  purpose  of  this  invention. 

The  drawings  and  specifications  will  appear  in  our 
next,  when  our  friends  may  decide  for  themselves 
as  to  its  merits.  If  it  be  a  huinbug,  as  we  still 
think,  it  should  take  precedence  of  the  moon 
hoax,  as  by  far  the  boldest  attempt  of  the  kind  on 
record. 

A  writer  in  the  Builder  asks  the  following  in  re- 
ference to  the  trees  in  the  Crystal  Palace  : 

"  Now,  sir,  as  to  the  trees,  which  the  skilful  con- 
tractor has  capped  over,  allow  me  to  ask  of  what  use 
it  is  to  let  them  stand,  seeing  that  by  June  next  the 
leaves,  if  they  come  out  at  all,  will  have  completely 
withered.  These  veterans  are  too  old  to  enciure  so 
violent  a  chwnge  of  habit.  They  must  perish  from 
lack  of  moisture — no  dew  nor  shower  for  the  bud, 
the  bark,  or  the  root  I  Possibly  they  are  le''t  to  re- 
cord Mr.  Paxton's  triumph,  po.ssibly  that  of  the  pop- 
ular voice,  and  they  stand  as  trees  of  liberty.  They 
are,  however,  monstrously  in  the  way.  and  can  be  of 
no  value  to  either  Exhibition  or  Winter  Garden, 
since  they  never  will  (lake  my  word  for  it)  produce 
other  than  the  crop  they  now  bear— a  crop  of  shav- 
ings !" 


India-Rubber  GasHolders— Mr.  J.  T,.  Han- 
cock (London)  ha.<  just  completed  four  portable  gas- 
holders, destined  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  are 
in  seieral  respects  worthy  of  notice.  As  no  work- 
men are  to  be  found  in  the  capital  of  Montezutna  ca- 
pable of  putting  an  ordinary  sheet-iron  ga.s-liolder 
together,  and  as  the  cost  of  sending  out  competent 
men  from  this  country  for  such  a  purpose  would 
have  amouned  lo  a  larse  sum,  it  was  sugsested  that 
a  substitute  for  iron  might  be  found  in  canvas,  ren- 
dered imnermeable  lo  gas  by  india-rubb'>r.  ami  Mr. 
Hancock  s  experience  was  called  in  to  aid  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  sugsestion.  The  ves.sels  made  by  him 
are  cvlindrical  bass,  twelve  feet  diameter,  and  fifteen 
feel  high,  formed  of  a  double  thickness  of  slronirran- 
vas,  stuck  toseiher  with  a  solution  of  indiaruhher. 
Rinssofihree-eishihs  of  an  inch  round,  iron,  are  in- 
troifured  in  ihe  sides,  at  intervals  of  ahimt  a  foot,  so 
as  to  keep  ihem  in  their  circular  shape,  and  the  whole, 
when  packed.  repre,=entsa  disc  of  twelve  fe^-t  in  dia- 
meter, by  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  In  which  form 
they  are  intended  lo  be  iransporied  to  iheir  destina- 
tion. The  C'lst  of  each  sasholder.  complete,  is  £.'),'), 
or  aboui  Sd.  lor  each  cubic  foot  of  its  conienis,— a 
sum  considerably  less  ihan  ihe  cost  of  a  lank  and  sras- 
holder  of  this  dimpnsion,  and  of  the  u'ual  construc- 
tion, in  this  country.— /oitrna;  nf  Oas  Lighting. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  BALANCED    VALVES. 

Francis  B.  Stevens,  of  New-York  city.     Dated  March  25th,  1851. 


My  object  is  a  convenient  adaptation  to 
the  double  acting  steam  engines  of  bal- 
anced valves,  commonly  known  as  the 
Cornish  double  beat  valves.  For  the 
balanced  spindle  valve,  as  commonly  con- 
structed, are  liable  to  two  objections:  in 
the  first  place,  the  valve  being  formed  by 
two  disks  connected  by  a  spindle,  the 
force  of  the  steam  acting  against  the  disks 
in  opposite  directions  puts  a  great  strain 
on  the  spindle,  so  that  should  it  be  slight- 
ly eccentric,  the  valve  will  be  sprung  from 
the  seat  and  will  leak;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  difference  of  expansion  between 
the  valve  spindle,  which  is  completely 
surrounded  by  steam,  and  the  steam 
chests  holding  the  valves,  which  is  on  the 
outside,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  will 
also  cause  the  valves  to  leak.  The  valves 
commonly  known  as  tlie  Cornish  double 
beat  valves  are  obviously  superior  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  spindle  valves  just  described, 
and  having  been  invented  nearly  a  century 
ago,  and  been  in  constant  use  ever  since, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  their  general  in- 
troduction in  the  double  acting  steam  en- 
gine, where  balanced  valves  are  used,  has 
been  prevented  or  retarded  by  the  diffi- 
culties presented  for  their  adaptation  to 
that  purpose.  These  difiiculties  might  be 
of  the  space  occupied,  or  of  the  expense, 
or  of  such  an  adaptation  as  would  alter 
but  little  the  arrangements  of  the  exist- 
ing parts  of  the  engine.  My  object  is  to 
endeavor  to  arrange  these  valves  in  such 
manner  that  the  adv:intages  gained  by 
their  superiority  in  principle  may  not  be 
so  counterbalanced  by  the  difliculties 
above  named,  as  to  prevent  their  general 
introduction.  To  efiect  this  I  arrange 
the  valves  on  the  same  level ;  as  this  is 
the  arrangement  most  generally  adopted 
in  engines  having  balanced  valves ;  and  I 
also  for  the  same  purpose  introduce  cer- 
tain peculiarities  in  the  construction  of  the 
valve,  tliiit  render  it  diflerent  from  any 
hitherto  in  use.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
describe  my  arrangement  by  a  reference 
to  drawings ;  and  as  I  know  of  no  in- 
stance where  the  particular  variety  of 
Cornish  valve  that  I  adopt  has  been  made 
or  used  in  this  country,  and  of  no  work 
where  it  is  described  with  a  figured  ref- 
erence to  drawings,  I  will  also  describe 
this  valve,  so  that  I  can  clearly  point  out 
the  alterations  I  make. 


Fig.  1  represents  a  side  view  of  one  of 
each  of  the  steam  and  exhaust  valves; 
the  steam  valve  being  the  Cornish  valve, 
and  the  exhaust  valve  having  my  im- 
provemeijt. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  vertical  section  of 
the  same  valves  both  raised  off  their  seats, 
which  are  also  shown  in  section. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  horizontal  view  of 
the  same  valves. 

Fig.  4  represents  a  vertical  section  of 
the  side  pipes,  steam  chests,  valves,  and 
valve  seats. 

Fig.  5  represents  a  horizontal  cross 
section  of  the  lower  steam  chest-valves 
and  valve  seats  taken  through  the  dot 
line  X  X,  of  fig.  4. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  horizontal  view  of 
the  lower  steam  chest. 

Fig.  7  represents  a  vertical  section  of 
the  side  pipes,  taken  through  the  dot 
line  y  y,  of  fig.  4. 

In  the  drawing,  figured  as  above,  a,  is 
the  lower  steam-chest ;  b  is  the  upper 
steam-chest;  c  and  c  are  the  side  pipes, 
leading  respectively  to  the  boiler  and 
condenser;  d  and  d  are  the  openings 
from  the  side  pipes  into  the  cylinder 
nozzles ;  e  is  the  opening  into  the  con- 
denser. 

h  h  represents  the  two  steam  valves, 
differing  but  little,  if  any,  from  the  Cor- 
nish valve ;  m  and  m  represents  the  two 
exhaust  valves,  showing  the  alterations 
that  I  make  to  adapt  them  to  the  po- 
sition in  which  they  are  placed  relatively 
to  the  steam  passages.  I  will  in  the  first 
place  describe  the  different  parts  of  the 
Cornish  valve. 

/and /are  respectively  the  lower  and 
upper  seats,  the  upper  seat  being  formed 
on  the  cireumference  of  a  disk  supported 
by  a  cross ;  g  g,  cast  in  the  centre  of  the 
ring,  forming  the  lower  seat ;  the  valve 
h  is  formed  by  a  hollow  cylinder,  the 
lower  part  of  which  being  turned  in,  as 
shown,  forms  the  valve  foce  i ;  tliat  rests 
on  the  seat  /,  and  the  upper  part  also 
turned  in,  forms  the  valve  face  i ;  that 
rests  on  the  seat  /;  k  k  are  ribs  cast  on 
the  inside  of  the  valve  to  guide  it ;  Z  is  a 
cross  by  which  the  valve  is  lifted  by  the 
valve  stem. 

The  steam-valve  h,  thus  drawn  and 
described,  does  not  differ  materially,  if 
in  any  respect,  from  a  Cornish  double 
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beat  valve ;  and  I  have  been  thus  partic- 
ular in  describing  it,  as  I  wish  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  I  alter  it ;  this  al- 
teration constituting  the  material  part  of 
my  invention. 

It  will  be  observed  by  a  reference  to 


the  drawing  that  the  position  of  the 
exhaust  valve  with  respect  to  the  steam 
passages,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  is  opened,  is  such, 
that  if  it  were  made  similar  to  the  valve 
just  described,  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
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would  force  it  from  its  seat.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  in  order  that  the  valve 
shall  be  retained  on  its  seat  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam,  that  the  seat  formed 
on  the  disk  supported  by  the  ribs  shall 
be  larger  in  diameter  than  the  seat  that 
forms  the  circular  opening  through  which 
the  steam  passes.  In  order  to  eifect  this 
I  attach  a  ring  to  the  valve,  forming  the 
bearing  for  the  smaller  seat,  this  ring 
being  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  disk. 
I  also  attach  a  ring  to  this  disk  forming 
the  larger  seat.  I  am  thus  enabled  to 
put  the  valve  together  by  slipping  the 
smaller  ring  over  the  disk,  and  then  by 
attaching  the  larger  ring  to  the  disk ;  and 
finally  by  slipping  the  valve  over  the 
disk,  and  attaching  it  to  the  smaller  ring. 
The  faces  of  this  valve  having  respec- 
tively the  smaller  and  larger  diameter 
are  represented  respectively  by  n  and  n, 
resting  on  the  seats  o  and  o  ;  p  is  the 
disk  supported  by  the  cross  q.  The  valve 
I  form  in  two  pieces  by  bolting  it  to  the 
ring  r,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  small- 
er valve  face  n  is  shown,  and  the  disk  I 
also  form  into  two  pieces,  by  boltmg 
to  the  disk  p  the  ring  s,  on  the  edge  of 
which  the  larger  valve  scat  o  is  shown. 
To  put  the  valve  in  its  place,  the  ring  r 
must  be  slipped  over  the  disk  p,  then  the 
ring  s  must  be  bolted  to  the  disk  p, 
and  finally  the  remainder  of  the  valve 
must  be  slipped  over  the  disk  p,  and 
ring  s,  and  bolted  to  the  ring  r ;  u  is  a 
cross  by  which  the  valve  is  lifted  by  the 
valve  stem,  tt  are  ribs  to  guide  the 
valve.  From  the  position  in  which  this 
valve  m  is  shown  in  reference  to  the 
steam  passages,  it  will  be  seen  that  when 
the  valve  is  closed  the  pressure  of  steam 
will  be  below  the  valve,  and  the  vacuum 
will  be  above  the  valve ;  it  will  also  be 
seen  from  the  construction  of  the  valve 
that  it  will  be  held  down  on  its  seat  by 
the  pressure^  of  the  steam  acting  from 
below. 


WHIPPLE  S  IMPROVEMENT  IN  MACHINES  FOR 
PREPARING  CLAY  FOR  MAKING  BRICK. 

Patent  dated  March  25,  1851. 

Fig.  1  is  a  diagram  illustrating  the  pul- 
verizing or  crushing  action  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Fig.  2  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Fig.  3  is  a  front  or  end  elevation. 

Fig.  4  is  a  longitudinal  section. 

Fig.  6  is  a  transverse  section. 

Tlie  same  letters  of  reference  denote 
similar  parts  throughout  each  of  the  sev 
eral  figures. 


Fig.  1. 


The  nature  of  my  machine  consists  in 
the  use  of  a  revolving  screen  working  on 
a  stationary  axis  set  at  a  slight  inclina- 
tion from  a  horizontal  position,  and  having 
attached  to,  or  suspended  from  it,  lugs  or 
crushers,  which,  by  their  weight,  serve  to 
pulverize  the  clay ;  the  stock  or  clay  be- 
ing fed  in  at  one  end  of  the  screen,  which 
by  its  revolving  motion  carries  or  drags 
the  stock  under  the  lugs  or  crushers, 
thereby  breaking  and  pounding  it ;  the 
pulverized  clay  falling  through  the  aper- 
tures of  the  screen,  and  the  waste  or 
hard  lumps  and  stones  mixed  up  with 
the  stock  being  expelled  at  the  back  or 
lower  end  of  the  screen. 

AA  are  uprights  having  cross  or  tie 
pieces  bbb,  which  constitute  the  framing 
of  the  machine,  or  any  similar  suitable 
form  of  framing  may  be  adopted ;  aaa, 
are  the  bars  forming  the  screen,  they 
may  be  pkced  at  any  required  distance 
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Fig.  4. 


apart,  and  are  bound,  or  secured,  in  a 
cylindrical  form,  by  hoops  b  b,  into  notch- 
es in  which  the  ends  of  the  bars  aaa 
may  tit,  or  be  otherwise  attached.  To 
the  hoops  B  B,  are  arms  ddd  connected, 
with  naves  f  f,  which  form  the  rotary 
bearings  of  the  screen  ;  the  bars  aaa  a, 
should  be  of  such  a  shape  in  their  cross  sec- 
tion and  so  aixanged  as  that  any  particles 
once  entering  the  spaces,  from  within, 
between  them,  will  readily  pass  off,  that 
is,  they  should  be  broader  on  their  inte- 
rior, than  their  exterior  edges,  thus  mak- 
ing the  outside  width  of  the  spaces  great- 


er than  the  inside,  as  is  the  case  with  ma- 
ny descriptions  of  fire-grates  now  in  use ; 
and  for  which  purpose  bars  of  a  triangu- 
lar, or  any  appropriate  shape  may  be 
used,  their  narrowest,  or  curved  face  or 
sides  being  set  outside:  or  the  screen 
may  be  made  of  a  cylinder  having  slots 
or  openings  corresponding  to  spaces 
formed  by  the  bars  aaa  a.  c  is  the 
stationary  axis  on  which  the  naves  f  f 
of  the  screen  rotate,  it  rests  on  the  lower 
cross  pieces  h  b,  and  is  kept,  or  prevented, 
from  turning,by  its  back  end  s,  being  made 
square,  and  an  arm  t,  being  fitted  into  it, 
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the  other  end  of  the  arm  t,  being  fastened 
to  one  of  the  uprights  A  by  a  screw  u 
(Fig.  2),  or  any  other  simple  and  well 
known  arrangement  may  be  used  for 
keeping  the  axis  c  stationary ;  which  is 
set,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
drawings,  at  a  slight  inclination  from  the 
horizontal  position,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  screen  a  corresponding  posi- 
tion, or  a  dip  at  its  back  end.  d  is  a  feed 
hopper  or  trough  which  also  is  station- 
ary. To  the  axis  c,  are  keyed,  or  other- 
wise secured,  arms  h  hi  I  mm,  seen 
more  particularly  in  Figs.  4  and  5.  n, 
is  a  cross  bar  connecting  the  arms  h  h. 
o,  is  a  bar  connecting  similar  arms  1 1,  and 
p  a  rod  connecting  the  arms  mm.  ccccc, 
are  lugs  orcrusliers  having  their  fulcrum, 
or  working  as  a  hinge  joint,  on  the  rod 
o,  and  at  their  other  extremity  attached 
by  cords  or  chains  Hi i,  to  the  bar  n, 
and  resting  on  at  their  lower  edge,  or 
supported,  by  the  rod  p ;  either  arrange- 
ment of  the  arms  h  h,  cords  or  chains  iiii, 
or  cross  bar  p  and  arms  m  m,  may  be 
used  for  supporting  or  holding  the  lugs 
from  touching  or  rubbing,  the  screen :  or 
both  arrangements  as  shown  and  describ- 
ed in  combination,  may  be  used.  The 
lugs,  or  crushers  ccccc,  may  be  made  of 
any  material,  size,  siiape  and  weight. 
eee  e,  are  pickers,  arranged  in  a  radial 
form  round  a  small  drum  e,  keyed  to  an 
axis  r,  working  at  either  end  in  side 
levers,  or  pieces  f  f.  The  pickers  ee  ee, 
are  of  nearly  the  same  length  as  the  bars 
aaaa,  of  the  screen,  and  are  of  proper 
thickness  and  width  apart  to  drop  into 
the  spaces  between  the  bars  aaaa. 
The  side  levers  f  f  are  hung  on  a  rod  x, 
forming  a  joint  on  which  to  work,  and 
their  other  end  connected  by  a  bar  g, 
which  is  held  by  a  catch,  or  hook  g  (Fig. 
6).  H  H,  are  pulleys  being  driven  by  a 
handle  i,  attached  to  their  shaft  or  axis. 
The  pulleys  h  h,  serve  to  drive  the  screen 
by  straps  j  J,  which  pass  round  them  and 
the  hoops  B  B. 

I  will  now  proceed  further  to  describe 
the  operation.  The  stock,  or  rough  clay, 
is  fed  by  the  hopper  d,  into  the  screen 
formed  of  bars  aaaa,  entering  under 
the  lugs  ccccc,  and  Isy  tiie  revolving 
motion  of  the  screen  in  the  direction 
shown  by  arrow.  Figs.  1,  3  and  5,  the 
stock  is  carried  under  the  lugs  ccccc, 
which  yield,  or  give,  working  on  their 
joint  o,  and  so  produce  a  pressure  by  their 


weight,  on  the  clay,  which  serves  to  clear 
the  stock,  the  tine  and  workable  portion 
being  pulverized,  and  passing  through 
the  spaces  between  the  bars  aaaa,  and 
the  waste,  or  hard  lumps  and  stones 
mixed  up  in  the  stock,  being  worked  out 
of  the  back  end  of  the  screen,  the  inclin- 
ation of  which  downwards,  and  the  re- 
volving motion  of  the  screen  serving  to 
expel  the  same.  The  object  of  the  rod 
p,  or  cords  iiii,  is  to  prevent  the  lugs 
from  rubbing  the  screen,  which  would 
create  unnecessary  friction.  The  seve- 
ral lugs,  or  crushers  may  be  made  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  shapes  or  weights  ;  those  at 
the  mouth  of  the  screen,  if  desirable, 
made  so  as  to  merely  break  the  stock, 
and  the  after  crushers,  or  lugs,  to  pul- 
verize the  finer  clay  which  is  collected 
under  the  .screen  formed  by  the  bars 
aaaa,  and  is  thus  tempered  or  prepared 
for  making  bricks. 

The  pickers  eeee,  may  be  thrown  in 
or  out  of  gear  with  the  bars  a  a  a  a,  by 
lowering  or  raising  the  side  levers  f  f, 
working  as*  a  hinge  joint  on  the  rod  x. 
By  untjistening  the  hook  g  (Fig.  5),  the 
pickers  eeee  are  thrown  in  gear,  enter- 
ing the  spaces  of  the  bars  aaaa,  which, 
as  the  screen  rotates  drives  or  causes  to 
rotate  also  the  pickers  eeee,  which  pick 
out,  or  clear  the  screen  of  any  soft  clay 
or  dirt  which  may  clog  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  bars  aaaa.  By  the  hook  g, 
the  picker  is  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear, 
and  used  only  as  required. 


BRICK   PRESS. 

Patented  by  John  Riddle,  Covington,  Ky., 
April,  1851. 

In  order  to  the  formation  by  simple 
pressure,  from  untempered  clay,  of  bricks, 
possessing  the  requisite  unity  and  co- 
herency of  structure,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  pressure  should  be 
uniform  throughout  their  entire  mass. 

This  result  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  attained,  except  by  the  application 
of  pistons  on  opposite  sides  of  the  brick  ; 
but  this  mode,  although  (while  the  ma- 
chinery remains  in  working  order)  ad- 
equate to  the  formation  of  a  good  article, 
is  particularly  ineligible,  on  account  of  its 
liability  to  clog,  and  become  deranged. 
The  fact  is,  a  brick  machine  should  have 
as  few  working  joints  as  possible,  especi- 
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ally  in  those  parts  which  are  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  clay. 

Machines,  in  which  the  bricks  are  form- 
ed either  in  the  circumference  of  a  large 
wheel  or  in  a  straight  bed  of  moulds,  in 
connection  with  a  wheel,  by  a  simple 
rolling  motion,  have  the  requisite  simpli- 
city, but  the  pressure  not  being  applied 
to  all  parts  of  the  clay  at  once,  the  mass, 
while  being  pressed  down  at  one  part,  rises 
up  at  other  parts,  which  have  passed  the 
point  of  pressure,  and  cracks  and  becomes 
unequal  in  consistence,  and  having  once 
taken  its  set,  no  pressure,  aft^erwards,  is 
adequate  to  rectify  the  defect.  These 
difficulties  I  have  entirely  overcome  by* 
a  working  machine,  containing  the  follow- 
ing dences,  to  wit : 

Fig.  1.  is  a  longitudinal  section  through 
the  mould-wheel  and  its  appurtenances. 

The  moulds,  a,  are  placed  around  the 
perimeter,  of  a  wheel,  b,  and  the  pressed 
brick  may  be  extruded,  by  followers,  c, 
which  may  fall  back  against  a  solid 
shoulder  in  the  wheel,  as  usual. 

The  distinguishing  features,  however, 
of  my  arrangement,  exist  in  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  feed  trough,  d,  and 
its  appendages ;  the  trough  is  made  to 
gradually  narrow  downwards,  until  it 
comes  closely  in  contact  with  the  rim  of 
the  wheel,  and  is  thence  extended  forward 
in  the  form  of  a  lip  or  flange,  o,  hugging 
closely  the  wheel,  and  made  to  bear  hard 


up  against  it,  so  that  the  clay,  after  its 
introduction  into  the  trough,  is  squeezed 
into  a  smaller  and  smaller  compass,  as  it 
descends,  and  by  this  means  is  pressed 
forcibly  into  the  mould,  until  coming  i« 
contact  with  the  lip,  the  entire  mass*  re- 
ceives its  ultimate  compression  powerful- 
ly and  equally  applied  in  every  part. 


E.  cook's  tuyere,  or  blast  pipe. 
Patented  by  R,  Cook,  of  New-  York. 

The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in 
a  mode  of  partially  arresting  and  return- 
ing to  the  fire  the  escaping  products  of 
combustion,  so  that  the  combustible  gases 
and  particles  of  carbonnary  be  there  con- 
sumed, with  the  double  benefit  of  effect- 
ing a  saving  in  fuel  and  abating  the 
nuisance  created  by  the  smoke. 

My  method  of  doing  this  is  by  what  I 
denominate  a  double  tuyere  or  blast-pipe.  * 
This  tuyere  is  constructed  of  two  pipes, 
one  of  which  enters  within  the  other 
before  reaching  the  end  from  which  the 
blast  emerges. 

Fig.  1.  shows  my  method  of  applying 
said  tuyere  to  a  heating  oven  or  a  reverbe- 
ratory  furnace,  a  is  the  heating  oven. 
B  is  the  gas  chamber  where  the  escap- 
ing products  of  combustion  are  gathered 
and  partially  arrested  in  their  progress  to 
the  chimney,  d  is  a  stop-cock,  e  is  the 
smaller  or  interior  pipe  of  the  tuyere  con- 
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nected  with  the  gas  chamber,  f  is  the 
external  pipe  of  tiiis  tuyere,  in  the  upper 
end  of  which  the  blast  enters. 

Fig.  2  is  a  representation  of  this  tuyere 
as  disconnected  from  the  heating  oven. 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


A  blast  of  air  entering  either  of  these 
pipes  at  the  end,  where  tliey  branch  or 
separate,  will  create  a  draught  through 
the  other  pipe,  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  blast,  and  discharging  through 
the  orifice  common  to  both  pipes :  when, 
therefore,  this  tuyere  is  attached  to  the 
heating  oven,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the 
blast,  entering  at  the  pipe,  f,  will,  in  pass- 
ing over  the  end  of  the  pipe,  e,  create  a 
partial  vacuum  at  its  lower  orifice,  caus- 
ing a  draught  through  the  pipe,  e,  and  in 
•  this  way  the  smoke  and  other  products  of 
combustion  will  be  drawn  from  the  gas 
chamber,  and  mingling  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  blast,  will  be  returned  to  the 
fire-box  of  the  heating  oven.  As  these 
arrested  gases,  mixed  with  fresh  oxygen, 
are  made  to  enter  the  fire-box,  beneath 
the  grate,  they  must  subsequently  pass 
through  the  iire  and  be  thoroughly  ex- 
proved  to  combustion. 

Fig.  3  is  a  sectional  view  of  this  double 
tuyere,  the  upper  half  of  the  exterior 
pipe  being   removed.     The   contraction 


of  the  outer  pipe,  close  to  the  end  of  the 
inner  one,  as  shown  in  this  figure,  is 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
draught  through  the  interior  pipe  with 
the  use  of  a  much  less  volume  of  air  in 
the  blast  than  would  be  otherwise  re- 
quired. 


WILSON  S    SEWING    MACHINE. 

Patented  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  Neiv-Jersey. 
The  machine  of  Mr.  Watson  uses  two 
threads  to  form  the  stitch,  the  one  thread 
by  a  shuttle  and  the  other  by  a  needle — 
the  motion  of  the  two  being  regulated  to 
form  a  lock-stitch,  which  will  not  rip  out. 
It  produces  one  stitch  during  the  forward 
and  another  during  the  backward  motion 
of  the  shuttle.  The  manner  in  which  the 
cloth  is  fed-in  to  sew  curved  seams  is 
beautiful. 

Fig.  1  is  a  vertical  transverse  section  ; 
fig.  2  is  part  of  a  plan  view ;  fig.  3  is  a 
detached  longitudinal  vertical  section. 
The  same  letters  of  reference  indicate 
like  parts,  a  is  a  long  table,  which  sup- 
ports the  machinery ;  b  is  the  bed  plate, 
smoothed  to  fit  into  the  table.  There 
are  two  pillars  f  f  to  support  plates  and 
shafts ;  G  is  a  top  plate,  and  h  is  an  in- 
termediate one ;  c  is  the  main  shaft,  and 
D  is  a  fly-wheel  on  it.  e  is  a  crank 
handle.  There  is  a  cylinder  on  the 
main  shaft,  having  an  eccentric  groove 
in  it  (shown  by  the  dotted  lines).  This 
eccentric  groove  operates  the  forked  arm, 
M,  of  the  needle,  which  has  pins  in  it  in- 
serted in  the  groove,  which  gives  an  out- 
and-in  motion  to  the  needle,  when  the 
•handle,  e,  is  turned.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  fly-wheel  there  is  a  cam  for  operat- 
ing the  ratched  arm,  w,  which  has  a  pall 
on  its  lower  end  to  take  into  a  ratchet 
wheel  on  the  spindle  below,  and  turn  it. 
F  is  a  pinion  on  the  small  horizontal 
shaft,  which  is  turned  by  a  cog  wheel  on 
the  main  shaft  above,  l  is  a  lever  which 
hangs  down  to  vibrate  and  operate  the 
shuttle  bar  backwards  and  forwards.  The 
spool  is  not  seen,  but  the  thread  is  shown 
passing  behind  the  needle  arm,  m.  The 
needle  is  at  the  lower  end.  The  shuttle, 
5,  is  like  a  weaver's,  and  is  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  on  a  loom.  The 
bar  on  the  plate,  fig.  2,  has  two  spring 
fingers  embracing  the  shuttle  in  its  race- 
way, and  there  is  a  pin  on  the  inside  ot 
each  finger.     There  are  two  pins  on  the 
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bar  above  the  shuttle,  between  which  is      therefore  when  the  said  lever  is  vibrated, 
embraced  the  vibrating  lever,  l,  fig.  1,      the  shuttle  bar  is  moved  backwards  and 
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forwards — once  backwards  and  once  for- 
wards for  every  two  stitches  of  the  needle. 
The  pins  on  the  inside  of  tlie  fingers  must 
be  lifted  when  the  shuttle  is  passing 
through  the  loop  g  fig.  1  (formed  by  the 
thread  of  the  needle  behind  the  cloth), 
and  this  is  done  by  a  projection  on  the 
plate,  above  the  shuttle  behind  the  fingers. 
Each  finger  is  thrown  out  alternately,  so 
that  one  holds  the  shuttle  while  the  other 
is  free,  and  thus  the  shuttle  passes  through 
the  needle  loop,  forming  the  lock  stitch. 
This  is  the  way  the  shuttle  is  operated  : — 

The  feed  motion  of  the  cloth  to  be  sew- 
ed is  peculiar — two  circular  plates  being 
employed  for  that  purpose  (the  edges  of 
them  only  are  seen  in  the  figures).  R  is 
a  spindle  which  carries  a  toothed  wheel 
loose  upon  it,  and  there  is  a  small  spindle 
with  a  tast  wheel,  2,  upon  it.  The  outer 
end  of  this  small  spindle  carries  the  flat 
round  plate,  3,  which  can  be  adjusted  to 
different  heights,  to  suit  the  sewing  of 
large  and  small  garments,  &c.  v  is  a  cir- 
cular plate,  concave  on  the  inside,  and  is 
of  the  same  size  as  plate  3.  The  cloth 
is  confined  between  these  two  plates,  the 
concave  parts  allowing  for  the  folds,  so 
that  any  curved  seam  may  be  arranged 
on  the  periphery,  packing  the  folds  inside, 
and  as  these  plates  revolve,  the  needle 
passes  through  the  cloth  at  the  edge,  and 
thus  sews  circular,  or  any  kind  of  curved 
seam.  In  figs.  1  and  3  there  is  a  spindle 
y  with  a  pinion  on  it  gearing  into  wheel  2. 
This  spindle  has  a  ratchet-wheel  on  it, 
which  is  operated  by  the  ratchet-arm  w 
which  is  hung  on  a  centre  pin  on  the  post 
X  and  thus  motion  is  given  from  the 
main-shaft  above  to  the  spindles  Y  and 
R  below,  to  give  the  plates  3  and  v  a 
rotary  motion  to  feed  the  cloth  to  the 
needle,  and  this  is  done  at  regular  stitch 
distance  for  every  stroke.  For  sewing 
straight  seams,  a  different  cloth  holder  is 
used,  but  this  needs  no  explanation,  such 
an  arrangement  being  easily  constructed. 
For  sewing  curved  seams,  it  will  easily 
be  perceived  how  ]\Ir.  Watson  has  exer- 
cised a  beautiful  ingenuity.  The  one 
round  plate  being  open  concave,  and  the 
other  flat,  allows  a  seam  of  any  curve  to 
be  arranged  to  the  action  of  the  needle, 
and  the  two  plates  are  then  pressed  to- 
gether by  a  spring  on  the  bow-plate,  4 
(fig.  1),  to  hold  the  cloth  snugly  between 
the  plates. 

When  the  main  shaft,  c,  is  revolved, 


the  needle-arm  is  vibrated  by  the  eccentric 
grooved  cylinder ;  the  cam  works  the 
ratchet  arm  w ;  the  lever  L  gets  its 
vibratory  motion  likewise  from  a  crank 
pin  on  the  spindle  of  the  pinion  p,  which 
works  in  a  slot  in  the  lever, — and  thus 
the  vibratory  and  rotary  motions  to  work 
the  needle,  shuttle,  and  revolving  plates, 
are  derived  from  the  main  sliaft  c,  when 
the  crank  handle  e  is  turned  by  the 
operator. 

CAST  IRON   GIRDERS. 

The  application  of  cast  iron  to  build- 
ings is  of  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion ;  nor  was  it  till  lately,  that  exten- 
sive researches  were  made  into  the  pro- 
perties of  this  metal  with  the  view  of 
developing  principles,  that  should  guide 
us  in  such  constructions.  Its  great 
power  of  resistance,  and  the  facility  of 
moulding  it  into  various  shapes,  so  as  to 
admit  of  its  applications  in  innumerable 
cases,  make  it  one  of  the  most  important 
materials  for  the  architect  and  engineer. 

Structures,  where  it  has  been  success- 
fully used,  are  an  important  study,  for 
they  serve  as  a  guide,  how  to  apply  it ; 
cases  of  failure  are  of  equal,  if  not  high- 
er importance.  The  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  fracture  leads  us  to  search  for 
and  detect,  the  mode  of  action  going  on 
among  the  fibres,  when  submitted  to  a 
strain — shows,  where  there  was  deficien- 
cy of  strength — where  abundance,  and 
eventually  teaches  us  the  principles  of 
that  harmony  of  construction,  whereon 
depends  the  stability. 

The  successful  structure  only  proves 
that  every  where  the  casting  was  strong 
enough — but  does  not  point  out  whether 
due  economy  has  been  exercised.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  peculiarly  careful  to 
ascertain  the  true  cause  of  failure,  and 
not  be  led  by  appearances  to  a  fjilse  rea- 
soning. This  may  lead  to  false  results,and 
thus  into  the  danger  of  errors  in  new 
constructions^  A-hich  again  will  produce 
equally  disastrous  results.  I  am  led  to 
these  reflections  by  the  remarks  in  the 
January  and  April  Nos.  of  this  journal,  on 
the  failure  of  a  cast  iron  girder. 

We  there  have  two  investigations  into 
the  cause  of  fracture  placed  before  us. 
Both  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion — the 
weakness  of  the  beam ;  which  in  fact 
is    no    wonder,    as    it  actually  broke. 
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Both  find  the  first,  or  indirect  cause,  in 
the  openings  left  in  the  web,  but  as 
to  the  immediate  cause  of  fracture  the 
opinions  differ.  Mr.  Fairbairn  says,  the 
openings  produced  unequal  shrinkage  in 
cooling;  this  caused  a  primary  strain 
among  the  particles;  this  strain  weakened 
the  beam  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  break 
with  the  comparatively  light  weight  of 
80  tons. 

Mr.  Whipple  reasons  differently,  and 
tries  to  prove,  by  calculation,  that  the 
openings  reduced  the  power  of  resistance 
to  the  horizontal  thrust  in  the  arch,  and  he 
says  "  the  breaking  of  the  beam  involves 
no  mystery  and  should  excite  no  surprise; 
it  was  not  occasioned  by  any  defect  in  the 
strength  atid  texture  of  the  metal,  occa- 
sioned by  unequal  shrinkage  in  cooling,  or 
any  thing  else."  He  completely  over- 
throws Mr.  Fairbairn's  explanation. 

It  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to 
examine  these  two  statements,  and  try  to 
find  out  wliich  is  correct.  Mr.  Fairbairn 
further  on  condemns  girders  with  open 
web  as  unsafe,  from  the  reasons  stated 
above.  According  to  Mr.  Whipple,  there 
is  no  harm  in  such  openings,  no  danger 
from  unequal  shrinkage,  so  long  as  a 
sufficient  mass  of  metal  be  there  to  take 
up  the  thrust  of  the  rafters,  whether  cast 
on,  or  provided  for,  by  a  sufficient  tie-rod. 
Mr.  Fairbairn  may,  perhaps, not  be  so  well 
known  in  this  country  as  Mr.  Whipple, 
and  we  premise,  therefore,  that  he  has 
probably  had  more  experience  in  the  ap- 
plication of  cast  iron  to  buildings  than 
any  other  engineer ;  and  his  indefatiga- 
ble researches  into  and  experiments  on 
the  strength  of  this  material,  for  a  long 
time,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hodgekin- 
son,  have  been  embodied  in  various  trea- 
tises by  both  these  gentlemen,  which,  in 
Europe,  are  acknowledged  the  highest 
authority  on  this  branch  of  mechanics. 
As  such,  Mr.  Fairbairn's  opinion  is  enti- 


tled to  some  credit,  and  can  scarcely  be 
overthrown,  except  by  arguments  based 
on  an  experience  equally  extensive  with 
his. 

Mr.  Whipple  seems  to  suspect  in  Mr. 
Fairbairn's  opinion  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  mysterious,  hidden  agent,  for  his  ar- 
gument (as  above  quoted)  begins  with 
denying  the  existence  of  a  "  mystery." 
But  surely  shrinkage  is  no  mystery.  Its 
amount  is  well  known,  and  is  calculated  ac- 
curately in  making  patterns  for  such  large 
castings ;  nor  is  it  to  be  trifled  with,  for  it 
amounts  to  about  \  of  an  inch  per  foot — 
that  is,  the  pattern  of  this  beam  would 
have  to  be  about  2^  inches  longer  than 
the  finished  casting  was  intended  to  be. 
Wherever  there  is  action,  there  must  be 
a  power  to  produce  it.  Shrinkage  is  a 
contracting  of  the  particles  which  have 
been  expanded — thrust  asunder  by  the 
action  of  heat.  Knowing  the  power  of 
cast  iron  in  resisting  compression,  and  its 
comparatively  small  cohesive  power,  we 
may  imagine  the  greatness  of  the  force 
which,  during  shrinkage,  is  active  among 
the  particles  of  the  casting,  to  compress 
them  without  separating  any  one  group 
from  another.  This  view  of  the  case 
shows  the  importance  of  so  proportion- 
ing a  large  casting,  as  throughout  its  entire 
length  and  depth  to  balance  mass  with 
active  power,  or  resistance  with  power, 
so  that,  during  shrinkage,  the  equilibrium 
between  the  particles  be  not  destroyed. 
For  when  any  one  part  is  cooled  before 
the  rest  of  the  casting,  then,  its  contrac- 
tion having  attained  its  ultimate  limit,  the 
power  of  resistance  active  within  its 
fibres  also  ceases  to  act.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  while  other  parts  of  the  cast- 
ing are  still  contracting,  there  will  be  a 
line  or  boundary  in  the  structure  be- 
tween that  part  where  these  forces  are 
still  active  and  that  where  they  no  long- 
er act.     It  is  here  that  a  primary  strain 
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among'  the  fibres  will  occur :  the  casting 
may  be  so  proportioned  that  fracture 
takes  place  here  during  cooling,  or  so 
that  it  shall  break  when  an  additional 
external  strain  is  brought  to  bear  on  it. 
The  cutting  of  the  rim,  or  hub,  when 
casting  wheels,  is  done  to  prevent  this 
injurious  action  of  unequal  shrinkage, 
and  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  the 
experience  of  failures,  when  it  was  omit- 
ted. 

Such  a  want  of  due  proportion  we 
find  on  the  beam  in  question,  as  shown 
on  page  11,  figs.  2  and  3.  The  centre, 
with  its  gi'eat  depth,  and  heavy  vertical 
ribs  and  shelves,  and  the  glands  at  the 
ends,  would  both  continue  hot  long  after 
the  light  web  between  them  had  already 
cooled  to  its  ultimate  limit  of  contrac- 
tion. Both  these  parts  would,  therefore, 
during  their  final  shrinkage,  act  on  the 
part  between  them  in  the  direction  of 
extending  its  fibres,  or  tearing  them  asun- 
der. Had  the  web  been  solid,  the  effect 
of  unequal  contraction  would  not  have 
been  so  injurious,  because  it  would  not 
have  been  so  extensive.  The  pieces 
left  out  weakened  that  part  in  itself,  even 
before  the  extra  strain  was  brought  on 
the  fibres.  The  place  of  fracture  corro- 
borates this  explanation.  Mr.  Fairbairn 
estimates  the  strength  of  this  beam,  if 
left  solid,  at  280  tons;  the  openings  would 
reduce  this,  say  one  third;  it  broke  with  80 
tons.  This  would  leave  about  one  third 
of  the  strength  of  solid  beam  as  measure 
of  the  strain  due  to  shrinkage,  or  to  the 
disturbed  cohesive  power  of  the  metal.* 
We  notice  the  same  result  in  shrinking  a 
tyre  on  a  driving  wheel  too  tight.  The 
cohesive  power  of  wrought  iron,  or  its 
power  of  resistance  to  any  force  tending 
to  tear  the  fibres  asunder,  is  very  great — 
on  that  depends  the  shrinking  of  any 
band  on  a  centre.  But  if  the  band  or 
tyre  be  made  so  much  smaller  than  the 
centre  it  fits  on,  that  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  cohesive  power  is  ab- 
sorbed in  keeping  the  fibres  from  tearing, 
then,  when  external  strain  comes,  (the 

*  The  amount  of  this  strain,  together  with  tJie  po- 
sition of  the  strained  fibres,  ought  be  experimentally 
ascertained,  by  casting  two  such  beams,  on  a  small 
scale,  exactly  alike,  the  one  with  the  openings,  the 
other  solid.  Tlien  by  drilling  and  slotting  machines 
cut  the  same  openings  out  of  the  solid  one,  and  load 
both  to  their  breaking  weight.  If  the  above  remarks, 
and  Mr.  Fairbairn's  explanation  be  correct,  then  the 
latter  beam  ought  to  bear  more  than  the  one  with 
openings  cast  iii. 


hammering  it  receives  as  it  rolls  along 
the  road),  it  will  gradually  yield  till  it 
bursts,  —  the  time  depending  on  the 
amount  of  resistive  force  still  disengag- 
ed in  the  iron — the  place,  upon  the  weak- 
est or  least  sound  part.  So  much  for  Mr. 
Fairbairn's  view.  Now  to  Mr.  Wipple's 
explanation.  He  calculates  the  strength 
of  this  girder  as  he  would  of  an  arch  or 
truss.  He  distinctly  affirms  (page  220, 
quoted  as  above),  that  a  defect  in  the 
texture  of  the  metal  from  unequal  shrink- 
age, had  nothing  to  do  with  weakening 
the  beam,  or  causing  fracture;  and  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hopkinson's  statement 
(in  No.  1  of  this  journal),  there  was  no 
mechanical  unsoundness  in  the  casting, 
such  as  blow  or  sandholes,  honeycombs, 
&c.  It  was  a  good  sound  casting.  If 
not,  so  important  a  fact  would  not  have 
been  overlooked  or  suppressed  by  either 
of  the  engineers  examined.  He  calcu- 
lates the  horizontal  thrust  in  the  top 
flange,  or  "rafters  of  the  truss,"  at 
537,000  lbs.  viz.  3  times  the  load  of  80 
tons.  He  also  calculates  the  power  of 
resistance  of  each  "  rafter"  and  its  abut- 
ment on  the  "  tie  beam,"  at  603,000  lbs. 
Now,  the  two  rafters  would  be  1206,000 
lbs.  against  a  thrust  of  537,000  lbs.,  or 
less  than  one  half;  an  excess  sufficient 
to  insure  safety. 

The  rafters,  however,  do  not  take  up 
the  entire  thrust.  Viewed  as  a  truss,  it 
consists  of  three  elements;  the  rafters, 
the  main  beam,  and  the  pillars,  which 
take  up  considerable  of  the  weight  and 
strain  on  rafters,  and  transfer  it  on  the 
straight  beam.  If  we  now  calculate, 
from  known  rules,  the  strength  of  this 
straight  beam  to  resist  a  load  transverse- 
ly, and  diffused  throughout  its  whole 
length  by  the  sturdy  pillars  1-7,  also,  the 
strength  of  rafters  to  resist  the  horizon- 
tal thrust — we  shall  find  that  the  beam 
was  too  strong,  instead  of  too  weak, 
and  would  have  safely  carried  the  280 
tons,  instead  of  breaking  with  80  tons— 
always  provided  there  was  no  other  prin- 
ciple'active  to  weaken  it,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Whipple  did  not  exist. 

Spite  of  the  calculation,  the  beam  broke 
with  80  tons,  and  consequently  we  must 
look  for  some  other  cause.  This  calcula- 
tion, or  its  application  to  a  straight  gird- 
er, certainly  is  founded  on  an,  erroneous 
principle.  The  second  result  Mr.  Whip- 
ple arrives  at  is  this  (page  221):  "It  is 
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gross  folly  to  build  an  open  arched  gird- 
er, in  which  the  axis  of  the  arch  does 
not  meet  that  of  its  cord,  which  is  to 
sustain  its  thrust,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
over  the  centre  of  the  supporting  force." 

A  F  B,  fig.  1,  is  the  arch,  but  what  is 
the  chord?  Certainly  not  the  bottom 
flange  c  d,  as  intimated  in  sketch,  page 
220.  The  chord  is  a  b.  Still  treating 
the  girder  as  a  truss,  then  a  c  d  B  is  a 
beam,  trussed  by  the  triangle  a  F  b. 

The  best  truss  for  a  beam,  for  instance 
a  wooden  one,  is  a  triangle,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  triangles,  generally  obtained 
by  iron  rods.  If  a  cast  iron  girder  with 
arched  top  is  to  be  considered  so,  why 
not  make  the  top  flange  in  the  shape  of 
a  triangle  instead  of  an  arch  1  Because 
that  has  been  found  an  insecure  construc- 
tion. This  would  at  once  lead  to  the 
supposition,  that  a  girder  resists  the 
strains  differently  than  a  truss.  Of  arch- 
es, the  circular  are  tlie  strongest,  and 
the  nearer  they  approach  the  half  circle 
the  stronger  they  become;  a  half  ellipsis 
is  also  used,  because  it  transfers  the 
strain  vertically  to  the  abutments.  But 
for  the  top  flange  of  a  girder,  the  para- 
bolic curve,  or  the  flat  part  of  an  ellipsis 
is  the  best,  as  demonstrated  by  science 
and  proved  by  experience.  Both  these 
curves  are  the  very  worst  for  arches,  i.  e. 
when  the  arch  has  to  carry  the  weight. 
To  calculate  the  strength  of  the  girder 
on  the  principles  of  an  arch  or  truss,  is 
therefore  inadmissible,  and  would  lead 
to  false  constructions.  Mr.  Whipple's 
second  inference  (page  221),  therefore 
falls  to  the  ground. 

As  proof  that  in  practice  his  notion 
never  obtains,  I  add  sketches  of  two  or 
three  beams  or  girders,  with  arched  tops, 
in  fig.  2 — a  girder  of  Mr.  Fairbairn's 
construction,  for  a  fire-proof  mill,  with 
cross  section,  figs.  3  and  4 — girders  car- 
rying the  Rail  Road  through  Manchester, 
(England)  ;  all  of  which  have  stood  for 
many  years,  and  proved  sufficient,  while, 
considering  the  load  they  have  to  carry, 
there  seems  no  waste  of  metal.  Yet  in 
neither  does  the  arch  meet  the  (suppos- 
ed) chord  in  the  manner  required  by  Mr. 
Whipple  in  tliat  paragraph,  and  shown  in 
his  sketcii.  Following  his  own  reason- 
ing, should  the  points  of  support  be  re- 
moved to  where  the  arch,  continued, 
would  meet  the  lower  flange,  or  would 
he  have  given  the  arch  a  quicker  sweep, 


so  as  to  make  the  lower  flange  the  real 
chord?  In  either  case,  common  sense 
tells  us  the  beam  would  scarcely  carry 
its  own  weight. 

His  view,  in  fiict,  solely  applies  in  such 
beams,  as  are  frequently  used  in  this 
city,  where  the  casting  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  bona  fide  arch,  its  lower  points  tied  by 
a  wrought  iron  tension  rod — probably 
the  worst,  and  (as  regards  economy  in 
distribution  of  metal)  the  most  extrava- 
gant way  of  applying  cast  iron. 

An  open  web  girder  looks  like  an  arch 
or  truss,  but  must  be  calculated  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  solid  web  beam, 
making  allowance  for  the  weakness  aris- 
ing from  the  causes  stated  before. 


Two  questions  arise  out  of  the  above. 

1st.  What  mode  of  action  goes  on 
among  the  fibres  or  particles  of  a  girder 
in  resisting  the  strain  caused  by  a  load 
placed  between  the  points  of  support  ? 

2d.  What  is  the  advantage  of  curving 
or  arching  the  top  flange,  and  how  is  the 
best  curve  to  be  determined  ? 

The  action  among  the  fibres  in  a  load- 
ed straight  girder  is  twofold,  according  to 
their  position.  Wlien  the  load  is  too 
great,  it  produces  a  deflection  of  the 
beam.  The  upper  fibres  then  are  com- 
pressed, and  oppose  the  strain  by  theii 
power  to  resist  compression,  while  the 
lower  fibres  are  extended,  and  oppose  the 
strain  by  their  cohesive  power,  or  power 
to  resist  extension.*  The  strain  to  which 
each  longitudinal  fibre  is  exposed,  and  its 
power  of  resistance,  depend  on  their  re- 
lative position  to  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween these  two  opposite  forces,  which 
line  is  the  neutral  axis.  "  The  farther 
removed  from  it,  the  greater  the  power 
of  resistance." 

"  The  position  of  this  axis  depends  on 
the  total  depth  of  the  beam,  and  is  about 
I  of  the  whole  height  above  the  lower 
edge."f  The  nature  of  the  material  deter- 
mines the  manner  of  its  distribution  above 
and  below  the  axis. 

Cast  iron  offers  greater  power  of  resist- 

•  A  stick  of  some  depth,  supported  at  the  ends  and 
loaded  in  the  centre  till  it  breaks,  will,  by  its  sections 
of  fractures,  illustrate  this  double  action  among  the 
fibres.  .        ,.,,,, 

t  It  is  not  necessary  to  entev»into  detailed  calcula- 
tion of  its  position.  Those  who  wish  accurately  to 
determine  it,  are  referred  to  the  works  of  Barlow, 
Moselev,  Weisbach,  and  others. 
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ance  to  compression  than  to  extension  ; 
there  we  must  have  a  greater  mass  of 
metal  below  the  neutral  axis  than  above 
it ;  so  that  the  greater  number  of  fibres, 
among  which  the  strain  is  divided,  may 
compensate  for  their  smaller  individual 
strength,  so  that  the  sum  of  resistances 
of  the  extended  fibres  equals  the  sum  of 
resistances  of  the  compressed  fibres.  On 
this  depends  the  harmony  of  conslruction 
— the  equilibrium  among  the  fibres,  by 
wliich  all  are  equally  strained,  and,  when 
loaded  to  breaking,  all  come  to  the  point 
of  rupture  at  the  same  time. 

In  wrought  iron,  the  proportion  of  those 
two  powers  of  resistance  is  more  nearly 
alike  (being  as  90  to  66,  while  in  cast 
iron  it  is  as  140  to  19),  and  in  girders  of 
exclusively  this  material  (for  instance  the 
Britannia  bridge,  and  Fairbairn's  wrought 
iron  girders),  the  mass  of  material 
above  the  neutral  axis  is  greater  than 
that  below  it ;  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same,  the  mode  of  construction  of  bracing 
is  stronger  than  below.  In  the  construc- 
tions, the  upper  flange,  or  what  represents 
them,  the  upper  cells,  have  a  larger  sec- 
tional area  than  the  lower  flange  or  cells 
(Fig.  5,  of  Fairbairn's  girder). 

Having  determined  the  mass  of  material 
in  the  top  or  bottom  part  of  beam,  that  is, 
its  cross-section,  the  simplest  way  would 
be  to  make  it  parallel.  Experiments,  how- 
ever, proved  a  more  economical  distribu- 
tion possible  and  compatible  with  the 
equilibrium  of  particles.  For  the  upper 
fibres,  as  they  approach  the  points  of 
support,  increase  in  strength,  leverage 
decreasing ;  this  gave  rise  to  the  curving 
or  arching  of  the  upper  flange.  The  curve 
is  determined  thus,  that  the  decrease 
in  mass  be  proportional  to  increase  of 
strength — an  object  attained,  not  by  the 
circle,  but  by  the  parabola — the  worst 
curve,  if  it  had  to  bear  on  the  principle 
of  an  arch.  The  circle  is  generally  used 
— but  it  is  a  fjiulty  constru(!tion,  adapted 
(as  the  injury  may  be  obviated  by  the  use 
of  a  trifle  more  metal)  for  the  sake  of  an 
easier  laying  out. 

We  arrive  then  at  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

Tliat  Mr.  Fairbairn's  ^aew  of  the  cause 
of  fracture  is  the  only  correct  one. 

That  we  agree  with  both  Mr.  Faibairn 
and  Mr.  Whipple  (at  least  partly)  in  con- 
sidering injudicious  a  girder  with  an  open 
web. 


That  Mr.  Whipple's  second  inference 
(page  221)  is  based  on  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  forces  active  among  the 
fibres. 

His  third  inference  was  disposed  of 
before. 

T.  Passavant. 

New- York. 


SAMUEL  CORNELL  S  LEAD-PIPE  MACHINE. 

We  were  extremely  gratified  a  few 
day's  since  by  a  visit  to  the  lead  pipe 
manufiictory  of  Samuel  Cornell,  No.  243 
Water-street.  Although  familiar  with 
the  process  of  manufiicturing  lead  pipe 
as  described  in  the  specification  of  the 
patentees,  we  had  never  witnessed  the 
actual  operation  bel"ore,  and  one  who  has 
not  can  form  but  a  slight  idea  of  the 
power  exhibited  by  this  machine. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  this  branch  of  manufacturing, 
it  may  be  well  to  sketch  the  progress  of 
the  machine,  from  its  first  conception  to 
its  present  state  of  perfection. 

Until  1820  lead  pipe  was  manufactured 
by  casting  and  drawing,  something  simi- 
lar to  the  process  of  wire-drawing.  In 
1820, Burr  took  out  a  patent  in  England 
on  the  following  plan :  (in  these  figures, 
so  much  of  the  machine  is  repre- 
sented as  is  essential  to  illustrate  the 
principle  of  its  action,  without  aiming  at 
accuracy  of  detail.)  A  hollow  cylinder, 
c,  of  cast  iron  (fig.  1)  is  furnished  with 
a  steel  die,  d,  of  the  shape  and  dimensions 
of  the  outside  of  the  proposed  pipe. 
A  solid  piston  or  ram,  r,  of  cast  iron, 
fits  this  hollow  cylinder  as  snugly  as 
possible,  without  "friction.  To  the  bot- 
tom of  this  piston  is  affixed  a  steel  man- 
dril or  core,  m,  of  the  length  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of 
the  proposed  pipe.  When  this  piston  is 
^\'ithdrawn  from  the  cylinder,  the  point 
of  the  mandril  is  just  within  the  die  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The  cylin- 
der is  then  filled  with  melted  lead,  which 
is  allowed  to  set.  By  the  action  of  a 
hydrostatic  press  the  cylinder  is  then 
raised  between  guides,  or  the  piston 
lowered  (it  matters  not  which),  and  the 
solid  lead  is  forced  by  the  action  of  the 
piston  through  the  die,  and  enveloping 
the  mandril  runs  off"  the  point  of  the 
latter  as  lead  pipe.  This  action  con- 
tinues until  the  piston  has  reached  the 
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Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


bottom  of  the  cylinder,  when  the  man-  old  method  of  drawing,  tut  yet  accom- 

dril    projecta   nearly  its    whole  length  panied  with  some  objections,  one  of  the 

througli  the  bottom  of  tlie  cylinder.  most  prominent  being  that,  for  small  pipe, 

This  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  the  mandril  lacked  stiifness  to  preserve 
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itself  from  derangement,  and  the  pipe  in 
consequence  was  irregular  in  its  thick- 
ness. 

To  obviate  this,  Hanson  took  out  a 
patent  in  Aug.,  1837,  the  principle  of 
which  was,  that  the  mandril  was  short, 
and  instead  of  being  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  piston  or  ram,  as  before,  was  fixed 
within  the  cylinder,  and  a  few  inches 
from  the  die  to  a  plate  or  diaphragm, 
stretched  across  the  cylinder,  a  (fig.  2). 
The  mandril  in  this  case  being  im- 
movably fixed  concentric  with  the  die. 
To  enable  the  lead  to  arrive  at  the 
die  and  mandril,  this  diaphragm  or 
"  bridge"'  was  perforated  by  four  large 
holes,  shown  in  plan  fig.  5,  through  which 
the  lead  in  a  solid  state  was  forced  by  the 
action  of  the  ram,  but  united  again  after 
passing  the  bridge  and  before  reaching 
the  die  and  mandril  point. 

By  this  means,  it  is  true,  the  irregularity 
of  the  action  of  the  mandril  in  Burr's  plan 
was  avoided,  but  at  a  great  expense  of 
power,  and  the  pipe  made  was  inferior, 
the  lead  not  uniting  after  passing  the 
bridge  so  perfectly,  but  that  the  pipe 
manufiictured  by  this  machine  would 
split  at  the  points  corresponding  to  the 
divisions  of  the  "  bridge." 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  as  well  as 
(liat  of  Burr's,  was  the  object  of  the  pat- 
ent of  Tateham,  dated  Oct.  1841,  in  which  • 
the  piston  is  truly  bored  from  end  to  end, 
and  a  larger  mandril  or  shaft  (fig.  3) 
fitted  within,  nearly  of  the  length  of  the 
"  cylinder,  into  the  bottom  of  which  is  fix- 
ed the  short  core  or  mandril  for  the  bore 
of  the  pipe,  the  mandril  remaining  as  in 
Hanson's  plan,  fixed  just  within  the  die. 

As  the  hollow  piston  descends*  upon 
the  lead  (the  mandril  shaft  rising  mean- 
while -within  it^,  the  latter  is  forced 
around  the  shoulder  of  the  mandril,  and 
so  through  the  die  into  pipe. 

At  first  sight,  and  in  model,  this  plan 
would  appear  to  be  very  effectual,  but  in 
practice  it  is  attended  with  some  objec- 
tions, the  principal  of  which  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  the  smooth,  and  at  the 
same  time  tight  action  of  the  hollow 
piston,  and  the  mandril  shaft  moving 
withid  it. 


*  For  convenience,  we  assume  that  the  piston 
descends  in  all  these  machines,  as  it  matters  but  little 
m  elucidating  the  principle,  whether  the  piston  de- 
scends or  the  cylinder  ascends,  but  the  former  me- 
thod is  more  easily  comprehended. 
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It  will  be  readily  foreseen  that  the  great 
power  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of 
pipe,  will  force  the  lead  between  the  man- 
dril shaft  and  the  bore  of  the  piston,  in- 
creasing the  friction  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. 

We  come  now  to  Cornell's  improve- 
ment, and  our  object  in  WTiting  this  paper 
is  to  show  the  great  value  of  Ins  improve- 
ment over  all  that  has  preceded  it  in 
this  manufacture. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  all  the  ma- 
chines we  have  described,  the  power  is  ap- 
plied at  one  end  of  the  7nass  of  lead,  and  the 
pipe  is  made  from  the  other  end;  of  course 
the  whole  power  acts  first  in  compressing 
the  lead,  and  then,  in  this  compressed 
state,  forcing  it  along  the  cylinder,  and 
in  Tateham's  patent,  in  addition  to  the 
friction  of  the  cylinder,  is  to  be  added 
the  friction  of  the  larger  surface  of  the 
mandril  shaft. 

Cornell's  improvements  consist  simply 
in  making  the  pipe  from  that  part  of  the 
lead  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  power,, 
and  not  to  move  the  mass  of  compressed 
lead  through  the  cylinder  to  the  die. 
This  is  effected  by  making  the  piston  or 
ram  a  die  holder,  and  hollow,  and  affixing 
the  mandril  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
and  extending  it  to  the  die  in  the  piston, 
bottom  (fig.  4).     The  effect  is  evident. 

The  instant  the  piston  commences  its. 
movement,  pipe  is  formed  at  the  die,  at 
one  half  the  expedition  of  power  neces- 
sary when  the  mass  of  lead  is  moved 
through  the  cylinder.  To  prove  this. 
It  is  evident  that,  of  the  three  machines 
described  as  in  use,  viz..  Burr's,  Hanson's, 
and  Tateham's ;  Burr's  is  attended  with 
the  least  loss  by  friction.  Supposing  the 
friction  at  the  die  to  be  the  same  in  all, 
(and  there  is  no  reason  for  a  contrary 
conclusion).  Burr's  has  merely  the  friction 
of  the  compressed  lead  moving  along  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder,  whereas  in  Hanson's, 
in  addition  to  this,  is  the  wire  drawing 
through  the  four  holes  of  the  bridge,  and 
in  Tateham's  the  friction  of  the  surface 
of  the  mandril  shaft.  We  have  then  but 
to  compare  the  relative  expenditure  of 
power  between  Burr's  and  Cornell's,  to 
settle  the  question  of  improvement  in 
this  particular. 

Dispensing  with  the  mandril  (the  fric- 
tion of  which,  for  the  same  .size  of  pipe, 
will  be  the  same  in  both  plans),  if  we 
take  a  cylinder  of  Burr's  machine  and  put 
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a  die  in  the  bottom,  and  then,  instead  of 
the  solid  piston  used  by  him,  take  a  hol- 
low piston  with  a  die  of  the  same  size  in 
the  bottom  of  it  (constituting  Cornell's 
machine),  and  filling  the  cylinder  with 
lead,  subject  it  or  the  piston  to  pressure, 
we  have,  it  is  evident,  a  means  of  testing 
the  comparative  friction  of  the  two  ma- 
chines.    This  was  accordingly  done. 

A  cylinder  of  6  inches  in  the  bore,  and 
15i  inches  high,  was  filled  with  lead;  the 
die,  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  as  also 
in  the  bottom  of  the  piston,  was  of  i 
inch  diameter.  The  temperature  of  the 
cylinder  was  about  180°;  upon  applying 
the  power  to  the  cj^inder,  the  lead  wire 
rose  from  the  die  in  the  piston  23  feet, 
while  the  die  in  the  cylinder  bottom  de- 
scended 10  inches !  The  whole  length  of 
wire  made  from  the  piston  die  was  145^ 
feet,  while  that  made  from  the  cylinder 
die  was  but  26J  feet ;  whole  weight  of 
wire,  170  lbs. ;  time  occupied,  5  minutes. 

This  experiment  was  repeated,  and  al- 
ways with  the  same  result,  to  within  a 
minute  fraction.  The  dies  were  then 
changed,  the  cylinder  die  placed  in  the 
piston,  and  the  piston  die  placed  in  the 
cylinder.  The  quantity  of  pipe  now  de- 
livered from  the  die  in  the  piston  was 
140J  feet,  while  that  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  was  but  30  ! — whole  weight 
the  same — and  the  time  was  7  minutes. 

2d.  A  hollow  cylinder  of  two  inches 
bore  and  ten  inches  in  length,  was  then 
taken  and  filled  with  lead.  Three  minutes 
were  allowed  to  elapse,  and  the  cylinder 
jvas  put  into  the  press  with  a  solid  piston 
above  it,  and  the  lead  was  compressed  one 
half  inch  within  the  cylinder,  the  cylin- 
der was  then  reversed,  the  half  inch  space 
being  below,  and  a  power  applied  to  the 
piston  of  about  two  tons  per  square  inch, 
without  starting  the  lead  in  the  cylinder. 
A  §  inch  die  was  then  placed  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  piston  in  lieu  of  the  solid 
disc,  and  upon  applying  a  power  of  about 
one  ton  per  square  inch,  the  wire  rose 
freely  through  the  die  in  the  piston.  Up- 
on examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
lead  below  had  not  moved  any  distance 
appreciable  with  our  means  of  measure- 
ment. The  cylinder  was  again  reversed, 
and  the  half  inch  space  placed  under  the 
hollow  piston,  and  upon  applying  the 
power,  the  wire  rose  as  before  ;  the  bal- 
ance exhibiting  the  same  pressure. 

3d.  This  experiment  was  extremely  in- 


teresting and  very  conclusive,  as  to  the 
merits  of  Cornell's  method  of  making 
pipe. 

A  hollow  cylinder  of  five  and  a  half 
inches  in  height,  and  two  inches  bore, 
was  perforated  with  holes  of  quarter 
inch  diameter,  at  intervals  of  half  inch 
measured  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  the 
direction  of  the  holes  being  perpendicular 
to  this  axis.  The  holes  were  plugged, 
and  the  cylinder  filled  with  lead.  After 
the  lead  had  set,  the  plugs  were  remov- 
ed, and  the  cylinder  placed  in  the  press. 
A  die  of  three  eighth  inch  bore  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  a  die  of 
the  same  dimensions  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hollow  piston.  Upon  applying  the 
power,  the  wire  rose  first  from  the  die  in 
the  hollow  piston  (representing  Cornell's 
method)  ;  next  from  the  first  side  hole  at 
the  top,  then  from  the  second  side  hole, 
and  so  on  to  the  bottom  side  hole,  the 
wire  not  appearing  from  the  die  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder,  until  it  had  also 
made  its  appearance  at  the  last  side  hole. 
The  balance  the  while  indicating  a  pres- 
sure the  same  as  in  the  last  experiment. 

The  lengths  delivered  at  the  different 
holes  were  as  follows : 


Piston  die  8  feet. 

1st  hole 

5i  inches. 

2d    " 

lOi     « 

3d    " 

13i     " 

4th   " 

IH    " 

5th   " 

12       " 

6th   " 

12i     " 

7th   " 

12       « 

8th   " 

m  " 

9th   » 

lOi     « 

10th" 

9i     " 

Cylinder  die 

1  foot. 

Whole  weight  of  wire  6  lb.  7  oz. 

It  would  appear  from  the  2d  experi- 
ment, that  with  the  small  orifice  used, 
and  in  a  cylinder  of  ten  inches  in  length, 
the  friction  of  the  lead  against  the  cylin- 
der by  Burr's  plan,  is  greater  than  the  pow- 
er requisite  to  make  the  pipe  by  Cornell's 
improvement.  And  the  whole  experiments 
show,  that  the  methods  of  Bur,  Hanson, 
and  Tateham,  are  vicious:  in  that  the 
enormous  friction  of  the  moving  mass  of 
lead  necessitated  by  their  methods  of  man- 
ufacture may  be  entirely  obviated  by  the 
adoption  of  Cornell's  method.  The  ma- 
chine used  in  the  first  experiment  was  in 
its  common  working  order,  the  lead  used 
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being  that  melted  at  the  time  for  their 
market  pipe,  and  the  result  was  in  quan- 
tity, as  shown,  enormously  in  favor  of 
Cornell's  method. 

Tateham  alleges  an  infringement  of  pa- 
tent on  the  part  of  Cornell  in  the  use  by 
the  latter  of  the  hollow  piston. 

In  our  opinion,  the  ground  he  takes  is 
entirely  untenable.  Tateham  in  his  pat- 
ent, claims  the  hollow  piston /or  the  pur- 
pose, and  used  in  the  manner  specified  and 
described  by  him.  That  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  his  claim  for  the  hollow  piston ; 
for  he  cannot  claim  the  use  of  the  latter 
in  general,  it  having  been  use4  by  Watt 
himself.  The  hollow  piston  is  used  by 
Tateham,  to  enable  him  to  strengthen  and 
stiffen  the  mandril  or  core.  It  is  used  by 
Cornell,  merely  to  carry  off  his  pipe  after 
it  has  been  made.  The  principles  of  ac- 
tion of  the  two  machines  are  totally  dif- 
ferent, and  such  we  apprehend  would  be 
the  decision  of  any  mechanic,  after  wit- 
nessing their  action.  Editor. 


Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  for  Improve- 
ments IN  the  Production  of  Gases, 

TO    BE    USED    FOR    LIGHTING,  HeATING, 

AND  Motive  Power  Purposes.  Patent 
dated  June  I'lth,  1850.  Enrolled  De- 
cember I2th,  1850. 

(palne's  light.) 

This  invention  is  for  decomposing  water, 
by  means  of  electricity,  and  producing 
therefrom  a  gas,  which  after  being  made . 
to  pass  through  spirits  of  turpentine,  or 
other  hydro-carbonous  fluids,  will,  when 
ignited,  burn  with  great  brilliancy.  The 
invention  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Paine's  Light," — this  being,  in  f:ict,  Mr. 
Paine's  specification,  in  which  he  states, 
that  although  water  has  been  spoken  of 
as  decomposed  by  the  electric  cur- 
rents, he  wishes  it  to  be  understood,  that 
this  is  merely  to  accord  with  the  general 
received  chemical  doctrines  and  phrase- 
ology, and  that  water,  after  all,  may  be  a 
simple  element ;  how^ever  that  may  be, 
the  patentee  wishes  at  present,  to  lay  it 
down  as  certain,  that  by  discharging  elec- 
tricity through  water,  as  will  be  hereafter 
described,  large  quantities  of  gases  are 
evolved:  and  that  one  of  such  gases,  at 
least,  when  passed  through  turpentine, 
in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  described, 
will  burn  and  give  a  highly  illuminating 
light. 


He  claims  as  follows : — "  1st.  The  use 
of  helices,  in  which  are  hollow  helical 
coils,  to  be  filled  at  pleasure,  either  with 
water  or  other  electrical  absorbent.  2dly. 
The  use  and  construction  of  the  elec- 
trodes, as  above  described.  (Of  plati- 
num.) 3dly.  The  mode  of  applying  elec- 
tricity to  the  decomposition  of  fluids,  by 
pulsations  or  intermittent  discharges. 
4thly.  The  construction  and  use  of  gov- 
ernors, for  regulating  the  electric  current, 
as  described.  5thly.  The  method  of  cata- 
lyzing or  rendering  hydrogen  gas  lumi- 
niferous,  by  passing  it  through  spirits 
of  turpentine,  or  other  hydrocarbon,  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  6thly.  The  use 
of  non-conducting  pipes,  and  isolated 
gasometers,  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing and  holding  the  gases,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  invention." 

It  uill  be  seen  that  the  machine  here 
shown,  is  double,  both  sides  being  alike ; 
a,  is  the  frame  on  which  the  whole  of  the 
machine  stands  ;  b,  b,  is  an  inside  frame, 
for  supporting  the  permanent  magnets, 
c,  c;  d,  d,  are  the  water  jars ;  e,  is  a 
weight  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  termi- 
nating on  the  barrel,/,  which  is  connected 
to  the  helices  by  means  of  gearing.  The 
tiiUing  of  the  weight,  e,  causes  the  barrel, 
/,  to  turn,  and  with  it  the  helices  ;  g,  g, 
are  the  discharging  wheels,  the  edges  of 
which  are  covered  with  some  good  non- 
conducting substance,  with  the  exception 
of  a  point  on  their  circumference,  which 
is  a  good  conductor.  These  discharging 
wheels  are,  by  means  of  a  spring,  made 
to  bear  hard  on  the  discharging  rings,  on 
the  spindle  of  the  helices ;  the  conducting 
wires,  h,  h,  are  made  to  start  from  the 
spring-arm,  which  is  insulated.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  arrangement  is,  that  no 
discharge  from  the  helices  can  take  place, 
until  such  time  as  the  non-insulated  point 
on  the  circumference  of  the  discharging 
wheels,  comes  in  contact  with  the  dis- 
charging ring  on  the  helix  spindle,  and, 
consequently,  as  the  different  diameters 
of  the  ring  and  wheel  are  proportionate, 
so  will  be  the  accumulation  of  the  dis- 
charges ;  i,  i.  are  the  electrodes ;  //  the 
vessels  containing  the  turpentine.  These 
should  be  constructed  of  some  non-con- 
ducting substance,  and  the  height  of  the 
column  of  hydro-carbon,  should  be  nearly 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  column  of  water 
round  the  gasometer,  so  that  the  hydro- 
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gen  shall  not  pass  through  too  rapidly, 
for  by  doing  so,  the  luminiferous  or  cata- 
lysing process  would  not  be  thoroughly 
effected.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  a 
mechanical  means  is  adopted,  to  prevent 
in  some  measure,  the  current  of  gas,  and 
cause  it  to  bubble  up  through  the  liquid, 
by  attaching  a  cotton  wick,  or  the  hollow 
wick  of  an  argand  burner,  to  the  end  of 
the  tube  introduced  into  the  turpentine, 
or  again  to  perforate  the  end  of  this  tube 
with  small  holes,  through  which  the  gas 
has  to  force  its  way,  being  subjected  in 
doing  so  to  the  friction  due  to  so  many 
holes.  Tlie  gas  in  passing  through  these 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  glo- 
bules, thereby  bringing  a  greater  amount 
of  surface  in  contact  with  the  turpentine. 
The  pipes  which  lead  from  the  decom- 
posing tank  to  the  hydro-carbon,  should 
be  made  of  non-conducting  materials,  or 
be   coated  with   insulating  substances, 


such  for  instance,  as  sealing-wax,  where- 
by great  brilliancy  of  light  is  obtained. 
The  hydrogen  should  therefore  be  con- 
veyed through  such  pipes  from  the  de- 
composing cells,  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  hydro-carbon,  and  afterwards  collected 
in  proper  receptacles.  These  should  be 
insulated,  or  composed  of  insulating 
materials.  The  pipes  to  conduct  the 
gas  to  the  point  of  consumption,  should 
also  be  composed  of  non-conducting  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  the  vessel  for  holding 
the  turpentine,  as  before  mentioned, — 
for  it  is  highly  essential  that  the  hydro- 
gen should  come  in  contact  with  the 
hydro-carbon,  while  this  is  in  a  highly 
electrified  state.  The  governor  before 
mentioned,  consists  of  a  beam,  k,  work- 
ing on  a  suitable  centre ;  to  this  beam  a 
platinum  bar  is  connected,  sliding  in  the 
insulated  mercurial  cylinder,  Z,  which  the 
conductors,  h,  Ji,  connect  with  the  helices, 
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Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


and  the  electro-magnet,  m.  The  other 
end  of  the  beam  is  also  connected  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  mercurial  cylinder, 
Z,  from  which  proceeds  the  conductor,  n, 
n,  to  the  electrodes  in  the  jar  of  water  to 
be  decomposed.  Directly  over  the  elec- 
tro-magnet, 7/1,  is  an  armature,  o.  As  the 
current  is  passed  round  the  magnet,  m, 
there  will  be  a  continued  force  acting  on 
the  armature,  o,  and  to  the  beam  on  which 
it  is  attached.  The  action  of  this  force 
may  be  regulated  by  a  spring  of  sufficient 


force,  bearing  on  the  top  of  the  beam,  or 
by  any  other  convenient  means.  The 
beam  is  so  adjusted,  that  the  power  of 
the  spring  balances  the  power  of  the 
magnet ;  and  it  may  sometimes  happen, 
that  the  power  of  the  latter  is  increased, 
the  beam  being  drawn  down  ;  the  plati- 
num bar  in  the  mercury  is  also  drawn  out, 
thereby  destroying  the  connection,  which 
remains  broken,  until  the  power  of  the 
magnet  decreases.  The  current  being 
thus   suddenly  destroyed,  a  partial   va- 
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cuum  is  formed,  and  the  mercury  flies  out 
and  is  thus  lost.  To  prevent  this  occur- 
rence, an  additional  mercurial  cylinder,  p, 
is  fixed,  as  shown,  the  beam  having  a 
platinum  bar  similar  to  the  other  cylinders. 
In  this  the  mercury  is  so  gauged,  that  the 
bar  shall  enter  the  mercury  before  the 
other  leaves  it,  thus  turning  the  current 
into  the  cylinder,  from  which  it  is  convey- 
ed to  the  earth  by  a  proper  conductor. 

In  the  helices  the  ordinary  form  is  pre- 
served, but  an  insulated  tube,  or  hollow 
coil  of  copper  wire,  or  other  good  con- 
ducting substance,  is  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  helical  coil,  and  this  tube  is 
filled  with  water,  or  other  electrical  ab- 
sorbent. This  arrangement  has  not  only 
the  advantage  of  giving  the  increased 
surface  of  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
coil  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current, 
but  also  allows  an  accumulation  to  take 
place,  the  excess  being  absorbed  by  the 
water,  where  it  will  be  retained  until  re- 
lieved by  the  dischargers.  The  coils, 
which  must  be  insulated  externally,  may 
be  made  of  gutta-percha,  and  filled  with 
water ;  there  being  inside  them  a  proper 
metallic  wire,  they,  in  fact,  may  be  con- 
structed of  any  metal  which  does  not 
oxidate  or  corrode. 

The  patentee  says,  that  when  electri- 
city is  used  for  decomposing  water,  in  a 
continuous  current,  it  has  been  found 
unsuccessful  in  doing  so  in  sufficient 
quantities,  and  at  a  cost  moderate  enough 
to  allow  of  the  products  being  applied  to 
ordinary  purposes.  He  has  found,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  current  of  electricity  be 
made  to  enter  the  water,  in  a  series  of 
pulsations  or  discharges,  great  quantities 
of  gas  will  be  thereby  evolved,  at  a  cheap 
rate  of  cost. 

Fig.  2  is  a  cross  section  of  the  helices ; 
a,  a,  are  the  helical  copper  tubes,  sur- 
rounding the  centres  or  cores,  which  may 
be  made  of  soft  iron  tubes,  filled  with 
water,  as  are  also  the  helical  coils.  These 
are  attached  to,  and  revolve  with  the 
spindle,  Z>,  set  in  motion  by  clock-work, 
or  any  other  simple  means.  Between 
the  poles  of  the  permanent  magnets,  c,  c, 
the  coils  are  joined,  as  shown  at  <^ ;  on 
the  spindle,  i,  is  the  insulated  cap,  e,  on 
which  are  the  rings,  /,  and  g,  each  in- 
sulated from  each  other,  and  joined  to 
the  helical  coils  by  7^,  li.  The  rod  which 
connects  the  rings  on  the  spindle  to  the 
helical  coils  should  be   split  its  entire 


length,  in  order  that  in  entering  the  coil, 
fluid  may  be  conveyed  towards  the  rings, 
and  the  electricity  to  enter  the  water ;  h, 
h,  are  the  discharging  wheels,  the  peri- 
phery of  which,  with  the  exception  of  one 
point,  is  covered  with  some  non-conduct- 
ing substance,  and  made  to  bear  on  the 
rings  g-  and  /,  by  means  of  a  spring,  i,  i, 
fixed  to  A-,  k,  both  of  which  are  insulated ; 
Z,  I,  are  the  conductors.  The  helices  will 
therefore  only  discharge  once  in  the  revo- 
lution of  the  discharging  wheels,  ?i,  li,  or 
when  the  good  conducting  points  on  the 
wheels  are  in  contact  with  the  rings  g-  and 
/,  on  the  spindle.  Fig.  3  is  a  sketch  of  the 
improved  electrodes,  the  principle  being 
to  conduct  the  current  on  large,  free 
conductors,  which  terminate  in  a  number 
of  radial  points ;  m,  is  the  negative  pole  ; 
0,  the  positive.  The  bottom  of  the  cell 
is  pierced  with  a  hole,  about  one-sixth  of 
its  diameter,  and  the  top  is  also  pierced 
with  a  number  of  small  holes,  as  shown. 
The  conductors  are  to  be  insulated  by 
being  passed  through  a  glass  tube,  or  by 
being  coated  with  some  non-conducting 
surface.  The  electrodes  should  be  made 
of  fine  platinum.  Fig.  4  shows  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  above.  Here  the  negative 
pole  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  cell,  and 
the  positive  pole  to  a  piece  of  copper, 
as  shown.  The  bottom  of  this  cell  is 
also  composed  of  copper. 

gwynne's   improvements  in  obtaining 

MOTIVE  power. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  London 
Patent  Journal. 

We  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
water-power,  so  economical  and  accessi- 
ble, has  not  been  employed  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  extent  it  might  be,  and  with 
the  full  advantages  which  should  be  de- 
rived from  it.  For  hitherto,  the  immense 
power  to  be  gained  from  tidal  rivers  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  been  neglected,  and 
manufiicturers  have  contented  themselves 
with  deriving  water-power  from  the  old- 
fashioned  undershot,  breast,  or  overshot 
wheels,  in  inland  streams  or  rivulets.  It 
.  would  be  superfluous  to  dilate  upon  the 
extent  of  the  power  to  be  derived  from 
the  judicious  employment  of  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  tidal  rivers,  or  from  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  on  the  sea-coast ;  never- 
theless, the  fact  is  clear,  that  this  power ' 
is  not  adequately  employed. 
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The  reason,  perhaps,  for  this  may  be 
found  in  the  inefficiency  of  the  mechanical 
means  ordinarily  used  for  obtaining  hy- 
draulic power;  and  if  we  can  draw  the 
attention  of  persons  who  may  need  mo- 
tive power,  to  improved  means  of  obtain- 
ing it  from  water,  and  thereby  enable 
them  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  sea, 
river,  or  stream,  at  their  doors,  we  may 
do  a  service  to  a  numerous  class  of  our 
readers.  The  specification  of  the  patent 
of  Mr.  John  Gwynne,  reported  in  this 
number,  contains  the  development  of 
much  improvement  in  the  water-wheel  or 
tourbine.  His  wheel  would  appear  to  be 
more  especially  adapted  for  use  in  tidal 
rivers,  from  the  circumstance  that,  by  his 
arrangements,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
water  are  made  to  act  with  equal  force 


upon  the  wheel.  For  it  may  be  changed 
readily,  without  using  any  complicated 
machinery,  so  as  to  meet  the  course  of 
the  water,  a  simple  clutch-box  being  alone 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  Another  great 
advantage,  as  we  take  it,  to  be  found  in 
the  use  of  this  wheel,  is  the  complete 
economy  of  power  resulting  from  it, — for 
every  drop  of  water  (so  to  speak)  is  made 
to  contribute  its  quota  of  force  to  the  ma- 
chine. We  are  informed,  that  an  average 
of  power,  taken  from  several  wheels  work- 
ing under  some  disadvantages,  gave  87 
per  cent,  upon  the  whole  theoretical  power 
of  the  water. 

The  improvement  described  in  this 
specification  consists  of  a  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  that  form  of  water  wheel, 
known  as  the  re-acting  or  turbine  wheel, 
adapted  to  either  a  constant  or  graduating 
head  of  water,  and  is  particularly  applica- 
ble to  tide-water  purposes,  whereby  the 
wheel  will  work  with  the  tide  ascending 
a  river  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  or  under  a 
graduated  head  of  water,  with  the  tide 
descending  and  going  back  into  the  sea. 
A  mode  of  regulating  the  variable  velocity 
of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  machinery  driven 
by  it  shall  always  work  at  the  same  veloci- 
ty, is  also  described  in  connection  with  the 
apparatus.  In  the  engravings,  fig.  1  repre- 
sents a  sectional  elevation  of  the  wheel  and 
apparatus,  with  the  water  passing  through 
the  wheel ;  fig.  2  is  a  sectional  plan  of  the 
wheel.    A,  the  sluice  valve :  b,  the  water- 
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way  or  pipe  communicating  to  the  annular 
space  c,  around  the  wheel;  d,  the  buc- 
ket or  partition  between  each  space,  for 
the  ingress  or  egress  of  the  water  to 
work  the  wheel  either  way  of  the  tide;  e, 
E,  the  arms ;  f,  the  boss  or  centre  of  the 
wheel;  g,  the  step  which  is  cast  into  the 
bottom,  and  forms  part  of  the  annular 
casing;  h,  is  the  vertical  shaft,  carrying 
at  its  upper  end  a  bevel  wheel,  i,  working 
into  two  bevil  pinions,  j  j;  k,  is  an  ordi- 
nary clutch  box,  which  is  shifted  from 
right  to  left,  by  means  of  the  handle,  l, 
for  reversing  the  motion  of  the  driving 
shaft,  M,  when  the  tide  turns ;  N,  is  a  cone 
pulley,  on  the  end  of  the  driving  shaft, 
having  a  belt,  o,  passing  round  it  and  over 
the  driven  cone  pulley,  p,  which  is  fastened 
on  the  shaft  in  the  mill  or  manufactory, 
from  which  the  machinery  is  driven,  q, 
is  a  horizontal  rod,  with  a  cotter  hole  in 
it,  through  which  the  belt  passes ;  it  is 
screwed  from  the  points,  r  to  s ;  T,  is  a 
pillow  block  or  bearing,  in  which  revolves 
the  screwed  box  to  receive  the  screwed 
end  of  the  rod ;  affixed  to  the  box  is  a 
pinion,  u,  which  is  moved  round  right  or 
left  by  the  vertical  action  of  the  rack,  v, 
up  or  down ;  the  rack  having  affixed  to 
its  lower  end  a  float,  w,  so  that  as  the 
tide  rises  or  falls,  more  or  less  head  of 
water  is  given.  The  difference  of  motion, 
from  fast  to  slow,  or  from  slow  to  fast,  is 
compensated  for  by  means  of  the  belt 
traversing  from  right  to  left,  from  the 
large  diameter  to  the  small,  and  left  to 
right,  from  the  small  diameter  to  the 
larger  of  the  pullies.  The  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  this  wheel,  and  the  principal  im- 
provements from  any  other  of  its  class, 
consist  in  the  shape  of  the  partitions  be- 
tween each  water  way,  presenting  a  direct 
surface  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  water,  in 
its  passage  through  the  wheel,  whether 
the  water  passes  into  the  dam  through  the 
wheel,  or  from  the  dam  to  the  river.  The 
annular  space,  a,  a,  that  contains  the  par- 
titions, or  buckets,  h,  b,  is  cased  at  top  and 
bottom,  as  represented,  and  marked,  c,  c, 
both  surfaces  of  which  are  turned  perfect- 
ly true  in  the  lathe ;  these  surfaces  work 
upon  the  lower,  and  under  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  annular  casing  at  d,  d,  but  not 
in  such  contact  as  to  cause  much  friction, 
thereby  directing  the  water  through  the 
water  ways  between  each  partition.  The 
advantage  of  this  form  of  bucket  or  parti- 
tion is,  that  it  presents  a  more  direct,  and 


greater  area  of  surfiice  to  the  action  of 
the  water,  in  its  passage  through  the 
wheel,  whether  the  water  be  going  into 
or  out  of  the  dam.  The  direction  in 
which  the  wheel  moves  is  shown  by  the 
arrows  in  the  plan. 

The  patentee  claims — 

The  obtaining  and  applying  motive 
power,  by  means  of  a  wheel,  having  buck- 
ets, consisting  of  two  curvilinear  portions, 
connected  by  one  rectilinear  portion,  ar- 
ranged about  a  circle,  within  an  annular 
casing,  as  described. 


JORDAN  S   patent   SYSTEM   OF  SHIP- 
BUILDING. 

We  lay  before  our  readers,  from  the 
Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal, 
the  description  of  Mr.  Jordan's  invention 
in  his  own  words : — 

Specification. 

My  invention  consists — 1st.  In  the 
combination  of  an  iron  frame,  with  an  ex- 
ternal covering  of  timber  planking  for  the 
sides,  bilges,  and  bottoms. — 2d.  In  a  pe- 
culiar manner  of  making  the  butt  joints 
of  the  external  covering  of  timber  plank- 
ing.— 3d.  In  the  construction  of  an  iron 
frame  with  a  timber  keel.— 4th.  In  the  com- 
bination of  an  iron  frame  with  a  timber 
stem. — 5th.  In  the  combination  of  an  iron 
frame  with  a  timber  stern-post. — 6th.  In 
a  peculiar  manner  of  constructing  an  iron 
frame,  adapted  to  a  covering  of  wood  for 
the  sides,  bilges,  and  bottoms,  and  com- 
bining with  the  frame  a  timber  stem,  a 
timber  keel,  and  a  timber  stern-post. — 7th. 
In  a  peculiar  manner  of  constructing  the 
keel-plate,  the  stem-plate,  and  the  stern- 
plate. — 8th. — In  a  peculiar  manner  of  con- 
structing the  keelson  or  keelsons. — 9th. 
In  a  peculiar  manner  of  constructing  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  stringers. — 10th. 
In  the  application  of  rolled  iron  of  a 
bridge-form,  similar  to  a  "bridge-rail,"  as 
ribs,  in  the  construction  of  the  iron  frame 
of  vessels  navigating  on  water,  built  of 
iron,  or  iron  and  timber  combined. — 1 1th. 
In  coating  the  bottoms  of  vessels  navi- 
•gating  on  water  with  a  mixture  of  gutta 
percha  and  blacklead,  and  also  such  parts 
as  are  made  of  iron. 

First.  A  suitable  iron  frame  is  to  be 
constructed,  to  which  an  external  cover- 
ing of  timber  planking  for  the  sides, 
bilges,  and  bottom,  is  to  be  fastened  by 
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means  of  rivets,  bolts,  or  any  known  or 
suitable  fastening.  The  vessel  may  have 
one  or  more  thickness  of  timber  planking, 
and  may  be  sheathed  with  copper  and 
felt,  or  zinc  and  felt,  or  galvanized  metal 
and  felt,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  from  fouling. 

Second.  I  make  the  butt-ends  of  the 
timber  planking  with  an  iron  plate  placed 
inside  to  cover  the  vertical  joints,  the  iron 
plate  being  of  sufficient  length  and  thick- 
ness to  be  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the 
abutting  planks ;  and  between  the  timber 
planking  and  the  iron  plate,  I  pass  a 
thickness  or  layer  of  felt,  gutta  percha,  or 
india-rubber.  In  this  manner  I  add 
strength  to  the  planking,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  water-tight  joint.  The  hor- 
ijontal  joints  or  seams  between  the  planks 
are  to  be  calked  in  the  usual  manner  in 
which  the  planks  of  timber-built  vessels 
are  usually  calked — viz.,  with  oakum. 

Third.  I  make  an  iron  plate,  of  any 
suitable  form,  run  the  whole  length  of 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  to  which  is  to 
be  fastened  a  keel  made  of  timber,  with 
bolts  or  rivets,  or  any  other  suitable  fast- 
ening. 

Fourth   and   Fifth.    I  cause  the  iron 


plate  forming  the  keel-plate  to  be  con- 
tinued up  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  and  also 
up  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  to  which  I 
fasten  a  stem  made  of  timber  at  the  bow  ; 
and  at  the  stern  I  fasten  a  stern-post 
made  of  timber,  by  means  of  bolts,  riv- 
ets, or  any  suitable  fastening. 

Sixth.  I  make  an  iron  plate  form  the 
keel-plate,  laid  the  whole  length  of  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  continued  up 
the  stem  and  stern.  To  this  plate  I  fasten 
the  keel,  stem,  and  stern-post,  made  of 
timber  as  just  described.  The  plate  is 
to  be  bent  so  as  to  form  an  apron  or 
holding  for  the  ends  of  the  e.\ternal 
planking  of  the  sides,  bilges,  and  bottom ; 
across  the  keel-plate,  iron  ribs  are  to  be 
fostened,  and  floorings  of  iron  are  to  be 
fastened  to  the  iron  ribs.  On  the  top  of 
the  floorings  I  place  the  keelson,  made 
with  plate  and  angle-iron,  or  rolled  iron, 
and  fiistened  to  each  floor.  At  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  vessel  the  keelson  is  made 
to  assume  a  curvilineal  form,  or  portion  of 
an  inverted  arch,  to  keep  tlie  ends  of  the 
vessel  from  drooping.  The  deck  beams, 
both  upper  and  lower,  will  be  placed  and 
fastened  in  the  manner  usually  adopted 
in  iron-built  vessels,  that  is  to  say,  fastened 
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to  the  sides  ;  and,  if  necessary,  where 
convenient,  to  the  ribs.  In  the  wake  of 
the  upper  and  lower  deck  beams,  I  place 
on  the  outside  of  th\  ribs  stringers  of 
plate-iron,  or  plate-irt  binding-strakes 
all  round  the  vessel,  aii  ^asten  the  same 
to  each  rib,  and  also  to  the  stem-plate  or 
apron  forward,  and  to  the  stern-plate  aft 
the  vessel ;  the  ends  of  the  deck  beams 
are  fastened  to  these  stringers.  There 
vrill  also  be  stringers  on  the  top  of  the 
ends  of  the  beams  lying  horizontally, 
fastened  to  each  rib,  to  each  beam,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  the  stringers  outside  of 
the  ribs.  There  may  be  also  other 
stringers  introduced  inside  the  ribs  if  ne- 
cessary. 

Seventh  and  Eighth.  The  keelson  or 
keelsons  may  also  be  constructed  in  the 
following  manner: — On  the  top  of  the 
keel-plate  before  described,  the  keelson 
will  be  placed;  and  the  ribs  will  abut  and 
be  fastened  to  the  keelson,  and  also  to 
the  keel-plate.  The  floorings  will  abut 
and  be  fastened  to  the  keelson,  and  in 
the  usual  manner  to  the  ribs. 

Ninth.  I  place  vertical  stringers  outside 
the  ribs,  fastened  to  each  rib,  and  to  the 
ends  of  the  beams ;  and  also,  if  necessa- 
ry, to  the  horizontal  stringers,  as  before 
described  in  the  description  of  the  frame. 

Tenth.  I  apply  rolled  iron,  of  the 
bridge  form,  similar  to  a  bridge-rail,  in 
the  constructipn  of  the  iron  frame  of  ves- 
sels navigating  on  water,  built  of  iron,  or 
iron  and  timber  combined.  The  iron 
plates,  or  timber  planking,  may  be  fes- 
tened  by  any  known  means  to  the  flanges 
of  the  bridge-rib,  or  the  bridge-rib  may 
be  reversed,  and  the  iron  plates  or  timber 
planking  fastened  by  any  known  means 
to  the  top  of  the  bridge-rib,  and  the  ceil- 
ing or  linings  fastened  to  the  two  flanges 
of  the  bridge-rib.  By  this  mode  of  con- 
struction, the  whole  of  the  iron  work  will 
form  a  complete  frame,  to  which  the 
woodwork  will  be  attached. 

Eleventh.  I  apply  a  mixture  of  gutta 
percha  and  black  lead  for  coating  the  bot- 
toms of  vessels,  either  of  wood  or  iron, 
to  prevent  fouling ;  and  also  for  coating 
such  other  parts  as  are  made  of  iron,  to 
prevent  corrosion.  The  gutta  percha  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  spirits  of  turpentine, 
naphtha,  or  any  other  solvent;  and  the 
black  lead  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  solu- 
tion, to  any  consistency  required,  and  ap- 
plied hot. 


References  to  Engravings. 

Fig.  1  is  a  plan  of  part  of  a  vessel. 
Fig.  2  is  a  section  of  the  timber  stem  or 
stern-post,  showing  also  the  section  of 
the  iron  apron  to  which  the  ends  of  the 
planks,  the  ends  of  the  iron  stringers,  and 
the  wood  stem  or  stern-post  are  fastened. 
Fig.  3  is  a  transverse  section  of  a  vessel 
with  part  of  the  deck  removed,  showing 
the  midship  frame.  Fg.  4  is  a  longitudi- 
nal section  of  one  end  of  a  vessel.  Fig. 
6  is  a  section,  and  fig.  5  is  a  plan,  showing 
a  second  method  of  constructing  the  keel- 


Fig.  6. 


.3on,  ribs,  and  floorings :  a,  upper  deck 
beams ;  b,  lower  deck  beams ;  c,  stanch- 
ions ;  d,  deck ;  /,  iron-plate  floorings  ;  g, 
iron  ribs ;  h,  timber  keel ;  h',  keel-plate ; 
k,  iron  keelson ;  I,  vertical  iron  plate 
stringer  under  hold-beams  ;  m,  horizon- 
tal plate  stringer  above  hold-beams ;  n, 
iron  plate  binding-strake  or  stringers  out- 
side the  ribs ;  n  upper  iron  plate  bind- 
ing-strake or  stringer  outside  the  ribs;  o 
garboard  strake;  p,  timber  planking  ol 
the  sides. 

The  Marion  Macintyre  is  300  tons 
burden;  her  actual  weight,  hull,  masts, 
spars,  and  every  thing,  does  not  weigh 
more  than  100  tons.  The  owners  have, 
therefore,  the  means  of  putting  100  tons 
additional  into  her,  and  letting  her  sail  aa 
fast  as  other  vessels.  With  thirty  or 
forty  tons  of  ballast  on  board,  she  did  not 
draw  more  than  4^  feet  of  water.  If  a 
cargo  of  more  than  double  her  average 
capacity  was  put  in,  she  would  not  proba- 
bly draw  more  than  12  or  13  feet  of  wa- 
ter. Her  model  is  a  very  beautiful  one. 
She  possesses  all  the  requisites  for  speed, 
and  is  fitted  up  with  every  recent  •  im- 
provement. Her  dimensions  are  as  fol- 
low:— Length  117  feet,  breadth  of  beam 
22  ft.  5  in.,  depth  of  hold  15  ft.  6  in.  She 
is  intended  for  the  African  trade. 

This  is  the  second  vessel  to  which  a 
principle  patented  by  Mr.  Jordan  has  been 
adapted,  a  principle  which,  if  it  realize  the 
anticipations  of  those  best  competent  to 
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judge  of  its  merits,  will,  in  a  very  short 
"time,  effect  a  revolution  in  the  ship- 
building trade  of  this  country.  It  con- 
sists of  a  combination  of  iron  and  vv^ood, 
the  framework  of  the  vessel  consisting 
of  iron,  the  covering  being,  as  usual  in 
wooden-built  ships,  of  timber.  The  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  this  combi- 
nation are,  strength  to  any  amount  re- 
quired without  the  vessel  being  rendered 
unwieldy,  a  lightness  of  draft  unattaina^ 
ble  in  timber-built  vessels,  whilst  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  dry  rot  is  altogether  obviated, 
which  is  in  itself  a  great  desideratum. 
The  carrying  capacity  of  vessels  con- 
structed on  this  principle  is  very  great. 
This  must  be  obvious  when  we  consider 
how  much  less  space  the  iron  framework 
occupies,  and  the  increased  carrying  pow- 
er which  is  thus  realized.  At  first  it  was 
apprehended  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
copper  vessels  built  on  this  principle,  so 
as  to  prevent  galvanic  action  taking 
place,  occasioned  by  the  pro.ximity  of  the 
iron  and  copper.  The  introduction  of 
layers  of  gutta  percha  has  removed  this 
difficulty,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  full  and  fair  trial  of  this  important  in- 
vention. 


MESSRS.    ROSENBORG    AND     MONTGOMERY'S 
PATENT  CASK-MAKING  MACHINERY. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Lon- 
don Mechanics'  Magazine : — 

The  Patent  of  Messrs.  Rosenborg  and 
Montgomery  comprehends  a  number  of 
processes  or  mechanical  arrangements  re- 
lating to  cask-making,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  new  and  valuable.  First, 
there  is  a  method  of  sawing  wood  into 
pieces  or  blanks  suitable  for  staves; 
second,  a  method  of  converting  these 
blanks  into  staves ;  third,  one  for  com- 
bining the  staves  into  casks ;  and  fourth, 
an  apparatus  for  drilling  the  holes  or  sock- 
ets in  the  heads  of  casks  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  dowels  necessary  for  keeping 
the  parts  together.  It  is  the  machine 
comprehended  under  the  second  of  these 
heads  which  has  particularly  struck  us  for 
its  ingenuity,  and  which  we  here  propose 
to  describe.  A  simple  statement  of  the 
problem  of  which  it  is  the  practical  solu- 
tion, will  suffice  to  convey  to  the  reader 
a  clear  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
inventors  had  to  overcome.  The  problem 
was  this : — To  take  any  given  number  of 


flat  rectangular  staves,  and  so  shape  the 
whole  at  one  operation  that  when  built 
up  together  into  a  cask,  they  shall  every 
one  have  the  exact  bevel,  bulge,  and  taper 
which  is  requisite  for  the  formation  of  the 
cask.  The  new  machinery  by  which 
Messrs.  Rosenborg  and  Montgomery 
have  accomplished  this  rare  combination 
of  difficult  achievements  is  represented  in 
the  accompanying  engravings,  of  which 
the  following  is  their  own  description : — 
Fig.  1  represents  a  front  elevation,  fig. 
2  a  back  elevation,  fig.  3  an  end  view,  and 
fig.  4  a  cross  section  of  this  machine.  A 
is  the  framework ;  b  b  the  loose  and  fast- 
driving  pulleys  on  the  main  shaft  c ;  d  d 
bevel  wheels  which  run  loose  on  the  shaft; 
E  E  vertical  shafts  which  revolve  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  shaft  c,  and  are  put  in 
motion  by  bevel  wheels  f  f.  g  and  h 
are  spur  wheels  which  communicate  mo- 
tion to  the  vertical  shafts  i  i  at  the  front 
of  the  machine ;  k  is  a  frame  which  slides 
on  the  framework  a,  and  carries  the  blank 
which  is  to  be  formed  into  a  stave,  m' 
is  a  pressing  block,  which  is  made  of  a 
convex  form  on  its  under  surfjice,  corres- 
ponding exactly  with  the  interior  curve  of 
the  intended  stave,  m^  is  a  screw  which 
is  passed  through  the  top  bar  of  the  frame 
K,  and  acts  upon  the  block  m'  ;  n  is  a 
lever  centred  at  n,  which  has  a  toothed 
segment  o  on  one  end,  and  a  counter 
weight  p  on  the  other,  q  is  a  pinion 
which  works  into  the  toothed  segment  o ; 
R  (see  fig.  3,  the  end  view  of  the  ma- 
chine) is  another  pinion  on  the  same  shaft 
as  Q,  which  works  into  another  toothed 
segment  s,  and  thereby  gives  motion  to 
the  tumbler  t.  u  is  a  cord  wheel,  by 
means  of  which  motion  is  given  to  the 
toothed  segment  o  and  lever  n,  and  also 
to  the  tumbler  t.  v  is  a  loose  socket  on 
the  vertical  shaft  i,  which  socket  is  kept 
in  its  place  by  means  of  two  collars  w  w, 
and  has  two  pins  projecting  from  it  at 
right  angles,  which  work  through  slots  in 
the  eye-piece  x  of  the  lever  n,  which  eye- 
piece fits  on  to  the  shaft  i.  y  is  a  drum 
which  carries  the  chain  z  over  the  rollers 
1,  and  being  fastened  to  the  sliding  frame 
K,  gives  motion  to  the  same.  The  chain 
drum  Y  receives  its  motion  through  the 
bevel  wheel  2,  which  works  into  the  bevel 
wheels  d^  d'  on  the  main  shaft  c ;  on 
the  other  end  of  the  shaft  which  carries 
the  bevel  wheel  2  is  a  pinion  3,  which 
works  into  the  spur  wheel  4,  to  which 
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spur  wheel  is  attached  the  pinion  5,  which 
works  into  the  spur  wheel  6  on  the  shaft  of 
the  chain  drum  Y.  7  7  are  clutch-boxes 
which  slide  on  keys  on  the  main  shaft  c, 
and  are  worked  by  forked  levers  8  8, 
which  again  are  actuated  by  the  handles 


9  9,  as  seen  in  the  front  view  of  the  ma- 
chine, fig.  1.  a  a  are  circular  saws  which 
are  fixed  to  the  shafts  b  b,  to  which  shafts 
motion  is  given  by  the  strap  pulleys ;  c  d 
are  loose  strap  pulleys  on  the  same  shafts 
b  b.    The  shafts  b  b  are  mounted  in  frames 
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e  e,  which  are  made  to  slide  on  the  plates 
/  by  means  of  V  champs;  g g  ure  screws 
by  which  sliding  motion  is  given  to  the 
frames  e,  the  screws  working  in  the  nuts 
h  affixed  to  the  frames  e  e.  The  spindles 
of  the  screws  gg  are  mounted  on  the 
plates//,  and  carry  at  their  outer  ends 
hand  wheels  ii;  kk  are  swivel  joints  fas- 


tened underneath  the  plates  //;  1 1  are 
screws,  the  upper  and  plain  ends  of  which 
work  into  the  swivels  A:  ^,  and  are  so  kept 
in  their  places  by  means  of  pins  which  fit 
into  circular  grooves  cut  in  the  ends 
thereof  The  screws  I  I  are  also  tapped 
through  a  swivel  nut  m,  which  has  its 
bearings  in  plummer  blocks  attached  to 
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the  frame  A,  and  have  hand  wheels  n  n  at 
their  lower  ends.  The  plates  //  have 
lugs  0  o  fastened  on  their  inner  ends, 
which  lugs  work  upon  shafts  p  p,  and  so 
form  centres  for  the  circular  motion  of 
the  plates//.  The  plates //are  provided 
also  underneath  with  guides  q  q,  which 
work  tight  in  the  framework  a.  The 
guides  q  q  have  two  screws  r  r  tapped 
into  them  on  each  side,  which  work 
through  slots  s  s  in  the  framework  a. 
The  machine  is  worked  in  the  following 
manner: — 

The  sliding-frame  k  being  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  machine,  so  that  the  screw 
M*  is  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  the 
shaft  I,  the  pressing  block  m'  being 
raised  close  under  the  top  of  the  frame  k 
(see  dotted  lines  in  fig.  1),  the  bl.ank  re- 
quired to  be  shaped  into  a  stave  is  placed 
in  the  frame  k.  The  handle  9"  is  moved 
towards  the  left,  so  as  to  couple  the 
clutch-box  7  with  one  of  the  bevel  wheels 


D.  Motion  being  communicated  to  the 
vertical  sliaft  i,  in  the  front  of  the  machine 
the  man  takes  hold  of  the  cord-handle 
nearest  to  the  shaft  i,  and  turns  the  cord- 
wheel  u.  By  doing  so,  the  vertical  shaft 
I  will  be  lowered  down  upon  the  square 
part  of  the  screw  m*  (the  socket  of  the 
vertical  shaft  i  fitting  over  the  square  top 
of  the  screw),  and  the  tumbler  t  being 
moved  over  to  the  other  side,  will  keep 
the  shaft  i  close  upon  the  screw  m'.  The 
screw  will  now  turn  round,  and  thereby 
bring  the  pressing-block  m'  down  upon 
the  blank  piece  of  wood,  and  by  the  mo- 
tion being  continued  will  press  it  down 
in  a  curved  position  close  against  the  bed 
of  the  frame  k.  The  wood  will  now 
have  the  shape  given  to  it  which  it  is  re- 
qub-ed  to  possess  when  put  into  its  place 
as  a  stave  in  the  formation  of  a  cask. 
When  the  blank  has  thus  been  bent,  the 
same  handle  9"  is  moved  towards  the 
right,  whereby  the  clutch-box  7  is  disen- 
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gaged  from  the  bevel-wheel  d.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  screw  is  thus  stopped,  and  the 
workman,  by  taking  hold  of  the  corded 
handle  farthest  from  the  shaft  i,  causes 
the  cord-wheel  u  to  turn  round,  by  means 
of  which  the  shaft  i  is  disengaged  from 
the  screw  m'^,  and  raised  to  its  former 
position.  The  workman  now  takes  hold 
of  the  handle  9*,  which  couples  the  chain 
motion,  and  by  moving  that  handle  so  as 
to  bring  the  corresponding  clutch-box 
into  gear,  the  chain  drum  Y  will  turn 
round,  by  means  of  which  the  slide  k 
will  be  put  in  motion.  'J'he  circular  saws 
a  a,  being  always  in  motion  when  this 
machine  is  at  work,  the  blank  will  now 
be  brought  into  contact  with  them,  and 
both  the  sides  of  the  blank  will  thereby 
be  cut  as  the  slide  continues  to  move  be- 
twixt the  saws  a  a.  When  the  slide  K 
arrives  at  the  other  end  of  the  machine, 
the  handle  9',  for  the  chain-coupling  is 
moved  by  the  workman,  so  as  to  detach 
the  clutch-box  from  the  bevel-wheel  d, 
and  thereby  stop  the  motion  of  the  slide, 
which  will  now  be  in  the  same  position 
at  this  end  of  the  machine  as  it  was  be- 
fore at  the  other  end,  that  is  to  say,  the 
screw  M*^  will  be  in  the  same  line  with 
the  vertical  shaft  i  at  this  end  of  the  ma- 
chine. One  of  the  handles  9*^  is  now 
moved  by  the  workman  putting  the  shaft 
I  at  this  end  of  the  machine  in  motion  in 
the  reverse  direction,  which  being  done, 
the  workman  takes  hold  of  the  corded 
handle  nearest  to  the  shaft  i,  and  by  twin- 
ing round  the  cord-wheel  tr,  causes  the 
shaft  I  to  descend  upon  the  screw  M**,  and 
thereby  puts  that  screw  in  motion,  which 
causes  the  pressing  block  m'  to  rise  up 
under  the  top  of  the  frame  K.  The  work- 
man now  stops  the  motion  of  the  shaft 
I,  but  he  does  not  disengage  that  shaft 
from  the  screw  m*.  The  stave,  being 
now  completed,  is  removed  from  the 
frame  k,  a  fresh  blank  put  in,  and  the 
preceding  operation  repeated,  but  in  the 
reverse  direction  of  the  machine.  In  or- 
der to  enable  the  workman  to  vary  the 
width  of  the  cut  staves,  and  also  to  en- 
able  him  to  alter  the  position  of  the  saws 
to  cut  the  various  bevels  required  for  dif- 
ferent-sized casks,  the  saws  are  adjusted 
in  the  following  manner : — Having  deter- 
mined upon  the  required  width  of  the 
stave,  he  moves  the  hand-wheels  i  i,  and  by 
means  of  the  screw  g-g-,  adjusts  the  frames 
e  e,  and  the  saws  a  a,  to  the  requisite  dis- 


tance from  the  central  line  of  the  frame- 
work K.  Having  done  this,  he  moves 
round  the  hand-wheels  n  n,  on  the  screws 
1 1,  and  thereby  causes  the  outer  ends  of 
the  plates  //  to  rise  or  fall,  in  order  to 
place  the  saws  a  a  in  a  position  to  form 
the  radii,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  circle  of  the 
cask  to  be  made  (see  the  dotted  lines  t  /, 
fig.  4).  He  now  tightens  the  bolts  r  r 
on  both  sides  of  the  guides  q  q,  outside 
the  frame  a,  whereby  the  angular  posi- 
tion of  the  plates  //  is  secured.  With 
such  modifications  as  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  a  competent  workman,  the 
blank  in  its  longitudinally  curved  state 
may  be  submitted  to  a  circular-saw  bench, 
to  a  planing  or  other  cutting  machine,  or 
to  suitable  cutting  tools,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  stave  with  the  bevel  bulge  and 
taper  requisite  for  its  formation  into  a 
cask ;  a  stave  may  thus  be  formed  either 
by  machine  or  hand-power,  and  one  or 
both  sides  may  be  completed  in  one  ope- 
ration. 

The  improsjed  machinery  of  Messrs. 
Rosenborg  and  Montgomery  has  not  been 
as  yet  many  months  in  operation,  but 
already  a  very  considerable  number  of 
casks  of  nearly  all  descriptions  have  been 
manufactured  by  them ;  viz.,  oil-butts  for 
the  fisheries,  water-butts  for  emigrants, 
rum  puncheons,  sherry  pipes,  hogsheads 
and  quarter-casks,  beer  hogsheads,  and 
barrels  for  exportation  and  inland  trade, 
spirit  puncheons,  &c.  «fcc.  Of  these,  some 
have  been  sent  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's settlements,  some  to  Spain,  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
the  East  Indies,  to  Australia,  and  to  New 
Zealand. 

All  these  casks  have  given  the  utmost 
satistjiction,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  of  those  first  put  together,  before  the 
machinery  was  in  perfect  working  order. 
Certainly  casks  cannot  be  made  by  hand 
to  equal  those  we  saw  turned  out  the 
other  day.  The  mathematical  correctness 
with  which  the  staves  are  shaped  (or 
"  jointed,"  as  the  coopers  call  it),  by  these 
machines,  gives  much  greater  strength 
and  tightness  to  the  casks  than  we  ever 
witnessed  before.  The  hand-cooper's  art, 
in  giving  form  to  the  stave,  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult one,  and  requires  long  practice. 
He  works  entirely  by  measure  of  the  eye; 
but  however  well  instructed  he  may  have 
been — however  expert  he  may  have  be- 
come in  hitting  angles— still  he  cuts  away 
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to  a  certain  extent  at  random,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  that  he  can  attain 
to  that  accuracy  which  is  necessary  to 
make  a  stave  a  perfect  fart  of  a  cask.  Be- 
sides, casks  of  different  shapes  and  sizes 
require  staves  of  different  forms,  depend- 
ing upon  the  greater  or  lesser  "  bilge" 
and  length,  by  which  the  curvature  of  the 
lines  of  the  staves  must  be  determined. 
Another  most  difficult  and  important  mat- 
ter to  be  attended  to  is  the  bevelling  of  the 
edges.  As  the  cask  varies  in  diameter 
from  the  middle  or  highest  point  of  the 
bilge  to  the  end  or  "  head,"  so  must  the 
bevel  of  the  edges  of  each  stave  vary  ac- 
cordingly, in  order  to  produce  a  good  or 
"tight  joint,"  or  to  make  the  stave  fit 
well  in  its  place.  It  is  no  doubt  this  lat- 
ter circumstance  which  has  presented  to 
inventors  hitherto,  the  principal  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  constructing  machines  for 
jointing  staves.  By  the  machinery  of 
Messrs.  Rosenborg  and  Montgomery,  the 
curvature  of  the  lines,  as  well  as  the  va- 
ried bevel  of  the  edges,  are  given  to  the 
staves  with  unerring  correctness,  what- 
ever may  be  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  the 
casks. 

We  are  not  in  possession  of  sufficient 
data  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
economy  attending  the  use  of  this  ma- 
chinery ;  but  one  fact  bearing  on  this 
point  we  may  mention.  A  principal  joint- 
ing machine  of  an  average  size,  or  adjust- 
ed for  making  hogsheads,  with  the  at- 
tendance of  two  boys,  can  joint  sufficient 
staves  for  ninety  hogsheads  in  one  day 
of  ten  hours ;  which  is,  we  understand, 
more  than  what  can  be  done  regvlarly  by 
twenty-five  experienced  oopers. 

NOTES  ON  THE  U.  S.  STEAM  FRIGATE  "  MIS- 
SISSIPPI." 

BY  CHIEF  ENGINEER  B.  F.  ISHERWOOD  U.  S.  N. 

The  American  government  cannot  be 
considered  to  have  begun  the  building  of 
a  steam-navy  until  the  construction  in 
1840  of  the  sister  frigates  "  Mississippi" 
and  "Missouri,"  which  differed  only  in 
type  of  engine, — the  former  having  the 
ordinary  side  lever  with  balance  puppit 
valves,  and  the  latter  having  a  direct- 
action  inclined  engine.  The  "  Missouri " 
had  a  short  life,  being  burnt  at  Gibraltar 
on  her  first  foreign  cruise  ;  the  "  Missis- 
sippi" has  been  kept  in  almost  constant 
service  up  to  this  present,  and  is  now 
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cruising  in  the  Mediterranean.  She  has 
been  altogether  the  most  serviceable  ves- 
sel in  the  navy,  and  the  following  notes 
on  her  will  be  found  of  value  to  those  in- 
terested in  steam  navigation.  Total 
cost  of  vessel  $650,254;  of  machinery 
alone,  including  wheels,  bunkers,  &c., 
$243,571. 

Dimensions  of  Hull. — Length  228|  ft. 
over  all;  length,  between  perpendiculars, 
220  ft.;  beam,  40  feet  ex.;  moulded, 
39  ft. ;  depth  of  hold,  23i  ft, ;  displace- 
ment at  mean  draught  of  18i  feet,  3,220 
tons;  launching  weight  of  hull,  1280 
tons ;  immersed  amidship  area,  684  sqr.  ft., 
at  mean  draught ;  deep  load  draught,  20 
feet ;  draught,  with  every  thing  on  board 
ready  for  sea,  except  coal,  17i  ft. ;  barque 
rigged,  displacements  at  the  following 
draughts  of  water : — 


ight  in  feet. 

Displacement  in  tons. 

10 

133216 

12 

1723-68 

14 

213281 

16 

2556-52 

18 

2991-80 

Amount  of  surface  in  plain  sails,  that 
is,  to  topgallants  inclusive,  19,000  square 
feet :  being  nearly  the  same  as  for  a  sail- 
ing frigate. 

Engines. — Two  side  lever  engines.  Di- 
ameter of  cylinder,  75  inches  :  stroke  of 
piston,  7  feet ;  space  displacement  of 
both  pistons,  429-5  cubic  feet;  balance 
puppit  steam  and  exhaust  valves ;  upper 
steam  and  lower  exhaust  valves,  14|  in- 
ches diameter ;  lower  steam  and  upper 
exhaust  valves,  13|  inches  diameter; 
lifting  air  pump,  46i  inches  diameter; 
stroke  of  piston,  3§ft. ;  space  displace- 
ment of  pistons  of  both  air  pumps,  86-5 
cubic  feet,  or  20/o^  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
steam  pistons;  capacity  of  condensers, 
150  cubic  feet,  or  35  per  cent  of  the 
space  displacement  of  the  steam  pistons; 
feed  pumps  (2  to  each  engine),  H  in- 
ches diameter  by  44  inches  stroke.  From 
the  relative  dimensions  of  the  cylinder 
and  cylinder  valves  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  was  one  square  inch  of  valve  open- 
ing to  1162  cubic  inches  of  steam  piston 
displacement.  Steam  room,  1770  cubic 
feet;  total  weight  of  engines,  211  tons. 

Paddle--^\tieels. — Of  the  common  rad- 
ial kind,  28  feet  diameter  from  outside  to 
outside  of  paddles;  length  of  paddle,  11 
feet;  breadth  of  ditto,  30  inches;  split 
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paddle,  the  surface  being  in  two  parts 
bolted  on  back  and  front  of  arms ;  area 
of  two  paddles,  55.  square  feet,  or  j\ 
of  the  immersed  amidship  section  of  the 
vessel.  Each  wheel  contained  21  pad- 
dles; they  were,  therefore,  4.19  feet 
apart  at  the  periphery.  Mean  immersion 
of  lower  edge  of  paddle,  5i  feet.  At 
this  immersion  there  were  5  paddles  of 
each  wheel  in  the  water.  Weight  of 
paddle-wheels,  47  tons. 

Boilers. — There  were  4  copper  boilers 
of  the  double  return  ascending  flue  vari- 
ety, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  plate, 
containing  in  the  aggregate  6,000  square 
feet  of  heating,  and  240  square  feet  of 
fire  grate  surface.  The  proportion  of 
grate  to  heating  surface  is,  therefore,  as 
1  to  25;  and  the  proportion  of  heating 
surftice  to  space  displacement  of  steam 
pistons  is  nearly  14  square  feet  per  cubic 
foot.  The  highest  speed  entered  in  the 
"  Mississippi "  log,  for  her  mean  draught 
of  water,  smooth  sea,  and  moderate 
breeze  a  little  forward  the  beam,  is,  for 
an  average  of  60  hours  under  steam 
alone,  7.76  knots,  consuming  4507  pounds 
of  bituminous  (Cumberland)  coal  per 
hour.  Steam  pressure  in  boiler  per 
gauge,  13.44  pounds  above  atmosphere  ; 
strokes  of  piston  per  minute,  26.24; 
steam  .cut  off  at  /^  of  the  stroke  per 
minute  from  the  beginning.  This  may 
be  considered  the  maximum  performance 
of  the  boilers,  during  which  17.34  pounds 
of  coal  were  burnt  per  hour  per  square 
foot  of  grate.  Estimating  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  quantity  of  steam  used, 
we  have  as  follows.  From  indicator  di- 
agrams taken  under  the  above  circum- 
stances, it  appears  that  the  initial  steam 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  was  nearly  2  lbs. 
less  than  in  the  boiler.  The  space  com- 
prised between  the  valves,  in  the  cylin- 
der nozzle,  and  in  the  clearance  was  8 
cubic  feet,  which  had  to  be  filled  in  each 
cylinder  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston. 
The  steam  was  cut  off  at  -^^  the  stroke, 
and  i\  the  capacity  of  one  cylinder  is 
85.9  cubic  feet,  to  which  add  the  above 
8  cubic  feet,  and  the  sum,  93.9  cubic  feet, 
is  the  amount  of  steam  used  per  stroke. 
This  will  be  doubled  for  both  engines, 
or  will  be  1878  cubic  feet.  For  26.24 
strokes  per  minute,  this  will  be  4927,87, 
and  for  one  iiour  295672.32  cubic  feet. 
The  volume  of  ste«m  at  the  total  pres- 
sure   (14.7-f  11.44)    of    26.14    pounds. 
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compared  with  the  volume  of  water  from 
which  it  is  formed,  is  as  1000.  to  1 :  the 
cubic  feet  of  water,  then,  evaporated  per 
hour  was  295.67,  which,  at  the  weight  of 
sea-water,  viz.,  64.3  pounds  per  cubic 
foot,  is  19011.58  pounds;  which, divided 
by  the  weight  of  coal  consumed  per 
hour,  viz.,  4507  pounds,  gives  an  evapo- 
ration of  4.22  pounds,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  loss  by  blowing  off  at  -^^ ;  viz., 
11  Yj  per  cent,  or  0.56  lbs.;  making  a  to- 
tal evaporation  of  4.78  pounds  of  water 
per  pound  of  coal  per  hour.  Tiiis,  of 
course,  does  not  include  the  waste  by 
priming,  which  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate ;  nor  the  leakage  through  the  valves 
after  the  steam  has  been  cut  off,  which 
would  probably  amount,  on  an  average, 
to  10  per  cent. 

The  mean  of  the  entire  amount  of 
steaming  done  under  steam  and  canvas 
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between  Oct.  1845,  and  March  1847,  is  as 
follows :  Speed  of  vessel  per  hour,  7.06 
knots;  revolutions  of  the  wheels  per 
minute,  10.4;  steam  pressure  in  boiler 
above  atmosphere  per  square  inch,  10.5 
pounds;  cut  off  at  0.38  of  the  stroke 
from  the  beginning;  consumption  of 
coal  per  hour.  2877  pounds.  Making 
the  calculation  for  these  figures  as  be- 
fore, we  obtain  a  total  evaporation  of 
6.4  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal 
per  hour;  being  13  per  cent,  more  than 
the  previous  evaporation.  To  what  is 
this  difference  owing?  Manifestly  to  the 
proportions  of  the  boiler.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, there  was  consumed  on  each  square 
foot  of  fire  grate  per  hour,  17.34  pounds  of 
coal ;  in  the  second  instance  there  was  sim- 
ilarly consumed  11.07  pounds.  Now  if, 
owing  to  any  cause,  the  proper  quantity 
of  atmospheric  air  be  not  presented  to 
the  coal,  its  full  measure  of  caloric  can- 
not be  evolved,  and  in  a  steam  boiler 
this  quantity  depends  chiefly  on  the  pro- 
portion of  heating  to  grate  surface,  and 
on  the  calorimeter,  that  is,  the  area  of  the 
flues  or  conduits  of  the  heated  gases. 
The  first  affects  the  velocity  of  the 
draught  by  cooling  down  the  gases,  and, 
cateris  paribus,  the  greater  this  propor- 
tion the  slower  should  be  the  draught. 
The  second  affects  the  velocity  of  the 
draught  by  determining  the  bulk  of  the 
heated  gases  passed  off  in  a  given  in- 
stant of  time  for  equal  temperatures,  and, 
cccteris  paribus,  the  smaller  the  calorim- 
eter proportionally  to  gi-ate  surface,  the 
slower  should  be  the  draught.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  now,  that  the  larger  the 
proportion  between  the  heating  and  grate 
surfaces,  the  larger  proportionally  should 
be  the  calorimeter.  Supposing  these  pro- 
portions to  be  in  proper  accord  for  the  con- 
sumption of  a  given  weight  of  fuel  in  a 
given  time,  it  is  obvious  they  will  not  be  in 
accord  for  the  consumption  of  any  other 
weight  in  a  given  time. 

If  this  weight  be  increased,  the  econo- 
mical result  will  be  decreased  from  two 
causes ;  first,  there  will  not  be  suflScient 
heating  surface  to  cool  down  the  gases 
to  the  proper  temperatare ;  second,  there 
will  not  be  air  enough  admitted  to  evolve 
all  the  caloric  of  the  fuel.  If  the  weight 
be  decreased,  there  will  be  admitted  too 
much  air,  and  a  loss  of  economical  ef- 
fect would  result  from  its  cooling  influ- 
ence.    In  practice  it  will  be  found  that 


the  calorimeters  of  steam  boilers  are  en- 
tirely too  small,  as  well  as  the  proportion 
between  heating  and  grate  surface,  to 
give  the  best  economical  results.  From 
my  own  observations,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  a  proportion  of  heat- 
ing to  grate  surface  of  35  to  1,  and  a 
proportion  of  grate  surface  to  calorimeter 
of  4  to  1,  would  give  a  consumption  of 
about  10  pounds  of  bituminous  coal  with 
natural  draught  per  square  foot  of  grate 
per  hour,  with  a  very  highly  increased 
economical  result,  viz.,  about  8  pounds  of 
water  per  pound  of  coal.  In  the  boilers 
of  the  "  Mississippi,"  the  calorimeter  at 
the  bridge  was  66'5  square  feet,  or  a  pro- 
portion of  3"91  square  feet  of  grate  to  1 
squnre  foot  of  calorimeter;  but  this  pro- 
portion decreased  rapidly,  until,  at  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  flue,  the  calorime- 
ter became  44-7  square  feet,  or  a  propor- 
tion of  5'82  square  feet  of  grate  to  1 
square  foot  of  calorimeter,  which  must 
be  taken  as  the  proportion  for  this  boiler. 
Now  if  a  proportion  of  35  square  feet  of 
heating  surface  to  1  square  foot  of  grate 
surface  should  have  a  proportion  of  4 
square  feet  of  grate  to  1  square  foot  of 
calorimeter,  a  proportion  of  25  square 
feet  of  heating  surface  to  1  square  foot 
of  grate  surfiice  should  have  a  proportion 
of  6"6  square  feet  of  grate  to  1  square 
foot  of  calorimeter.  This  was  nearly  the 
actual  proportion  of  the  "  Mississippi's" 
boilers ;  but  then  in  those  boilers  the  pro- 
portion of  heating  to  grate  surface  being 
only  25  to  1,  the  temperature  of  the  heat- 
ed gases  could  not  be  sufficiently  reduced, 
and  they  were  consequently  delivered 
into  the  chimney  at  an  altogether  too 
high  temperature  for  economy :  this  tem- 
perature would  furthermore  greatly  in- 
crease the  draught,  and  consequently  the 
weight  of  coal  "consumed  in  a  given  time 
per  square  foot  of  grate.  In  this  manner 
the  waste  would  become  greater  and 
greater  the  more  the  fires  were  forced, 
the  increased  consumption  of  fuel  increas- 
ing the  draught,  and  the  thus  increased 
draught  again  increasing  the  consumption 
of  fuel, — the  heating  surface  remaining 
the  same.  Thus  we  see,  in  the  case  of 
the  "Mississippi's"  boilers,  that  increas- 
ing the  consumption  of  coal  from  11'07 
to  17"34  pounds  per  square  foot  of  grate 
per  hour,  decreased  the  economical  evapo- 
ration 13  per  cent. ;  while  a  reduction  in 
the  consumption  of  coal  below  ir07  lbs. 
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per  hour  was  attended  with  an  increased 
economical  evaporation  as  shown  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Log  for  67 
hours  steaming  on  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  of 
October,  1846,  when  with  a  wide  throt- 
tle, and  cutting  off  at  y^o  ^^  ^^^  stroke 
from  the  beginning,  the  steam  pressure 
in  boiler  above  atmosphere  being  11-3 
pounds  per  square  inch,  strokes  of  en- 
gine per  minute  21,  consumption  of  coal 
per  hour  2421  pounds.  Speed  of  vessel 
with  a  moderate  aft  breeze,  and  sail  set 
to  topsails,  7*45  knots  per  hour.  The 
consumption  of  coal  per  hour  per  square 
foot  of  grate  surftice  was  then  9-31  lbs. 
The  Indicator  diagrams  show  the  initial 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  under  the  above 
state  of  things  to  be  1  lb.  less  than  in  the 
boiler,  and  making  the  calculation  as  be- 
fore, we  find  the  total  evaporation  to  be 
6'41  lbs.  of  water  by  one  pound  of  coal 
per  hour.  We  perceive  then  that  decreas- 
ing the  consumption  of  coal  from  11*07 
to  9"31  pounds  per  square  foot  of  grate 
per  hour,  increased  the  economical  eva- 
poration from  5"4  to  6'41,  or  I8j''j  per 
cent.  This  is  probably  the  maximum 
economical  result  that  can  be  produced 
in  boilers  of  these  proportions. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  could  be 
too  small  a  consumption  of  coal  per 
square  foot  of  grate  for  maximum  eco- 
nomical result,  in  which  case  the  preju- 
dicing cause  would  be  the  admission  of 
a  greater  quantity  of  air  than  was  re- 
quired for  the  combustion  of  the  coal, 
reducing  the  evaporation  by  cooling  down 
the  heated  surfaces.  The  log  of  the 
"  Mississippi"  furnishes  a  striking  in- 
stance of  this.  During  48  hours'  steam- 
ing on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  March, 
1847,  wlien  with  the  throttle  \  open,  and 
cutting  off  at  -3^  of  the  stroke  from  the 
beginning,  the  steam  pressure  in  boiler 
above  atmosphere  being  a  mean  of  7'65 
pounds,  strokes  of  piston  per  minute 
17'8,  tlie  consumption  of  coal  per  hour 
was  1720  pounds.  Speed  of  vessel  with 
a  fresh  aft  breeze,  and  sail  set  to  top-gal- 
lants, 8'21  knots.  The  consumption  of 
coal  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  grate 
was  now  6"62  pounds.  From  Indicator 
diagrams  taken  under  the  above  state  of 
things,  the  mean  of  the  total  steam  pres- 
sure in  the  cylinder  for  the  space  to  which 
it  is  admitted  before  cutting  off,  is  14-7 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Calculating  the 
evaporation  as  before,  we  obtain  a  total 


evaporation  of  only  4"48  pounds  of  water 
per  pound  of  coal  per  hour. 

Collecting  the  foregoing  obtained  re- 
sults, we  have  for  a  copper  boiler  with 
25  square  feet  of  heating  to  one  square 
foot  of  grate  surface,  and  a  calorimeter 
of  1  square  foot  of  transverse  area  of 
flue  or  conduit  to  5'82  square  feet  of 
grate,  with  a  total  height  of  column  of 
draught  of  63  feet  from  grate  bars  to  top 
of  smoke  chimney : 


Pounds  of  bitu- 
minous coal  con- 
sumed per  square 
foot  of  crate  per 
hour,  with  natural 
draught. 

6-62 
17-34 
11-07 

9-31 


Pounds  of  sea-        Compa- 
water    evaporated    rative  eco- 
per  hour  Irom   a    nomical 
density  of  0625  per    results, 
pound  of  coal  (in- 
clusive of  loss  by 
blowing  off). 
4-48 


4-78 
6-40 
6-41 


1-000 
1-067 
1-206 
1-431 


We  thus  see,  that  in  the  same  boiler 
the  economical  evaporation  can  be  varied 
0-43  within  the  limits  of  practice  by  mere- 
ly restricting  the  consumption  of  fuel  per 
unit  of  grate  to  the  amount  normal  to  the 
calorimeter,  and  to  the  proportion  between 
heating  and  grate  surface.  It  is  manifest, 
then,  that  in  all  steamers  careful  experi- 
ments should  be  performed  with  varying 
quantities  of  fuel,  the  economical  evapo- 
ration obtained  for  each,  and  the  con- 
sumption restricted  (when  practicable)  to 
that  which  gives  the  highest  result. 

The  foregoing  general  remarks  on  boil- 
ers are  of  course  intended  to  apply  to 
steam  vessels,  where  the  smoke  pipes 
are  limited  to  between  50  and  60  feet 
height  above  the  grates.  On  land  boilers, 
where  the  chimneys  may  be  carried  to 
comparatively  great  heights,  a  corres- 
ponding reduction  of  calorimeter  can  ob- 
viously be  made  with  the  same  propor- 
tion of  heating  and  grate  surface;  or 
can  be  retained  with  an  increased  propor- 
tion between  heating  and  grate  surface. 

The  boilers  of  the  "  Mississippi"  were 
four  in  number,  with  three  furnaces  in 
each.  Weight  of  boilers,  chimney,  con- 
nections, &c.,  120  tons: — of  water  in 
boilers,  82  tons :— total,  202  tons.  To- 
tal weight  of  engines,  boilers,  water  in 
do.,  paddle  wheels,  bunkers,  23  tons  ■  — 
stores  of  engine  department,  tools  and 
spare  pieces,  7  tons : — 490  tons,  to  which 
add  half  of  600  tons  of  bituminous  coal, 
carried  in  bunkers,  and  we  have  a  grand 
total  of  790  tons  devoted  to  the  engine 
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department  at  mean  draught.  Now  the 
useful  displacement  of  the  vessel,  that  is, 
the  displacement  left  at  mean  draught 
after  deducting  weight  of  hull,  is  1940 
tons ;  taking  from  this  790  tons  appro- 
priated for  the  engine  department,  there 
remain  1150  tons  for  the*  sparring,  rig- 
ging, ammunition,  battery,  stores,  person- 
nel, &c.,  &c.,  of  the  vessel.  The  engine 
department  occupying  69  per  cent,  of  the 
available  displacement. 

The  battery  consists  of  two  ten-inch 
(120  pounders)  Paixhan  guns,  mounted 
one  on  each  bow,  on  pivots,  and  eight 
eight-inch  (68  pounders)  Paixhan  guns 
mounted  abaft  the  wheels  in  broadside. 

Performance. — The  mean  perfor- 
mance of  the  "  Mississippi,"  under  steam 
alone,  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  Oct.  1845  to  March,  1847,  during 


737  hours,  with  light  breezes  ahead,  was 
7-335  knots  per  hour.  Double  strokes  of 
piston  10*65.  Mean  effective  pressure  on 
piston  by  indicator,  14*078  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Consumption  of  bituminous 
coal  per  hour,  3078  pounds.  The  sea 
knot  is  usually  taken  at  6082§  feet,  which 
would  make  the  speed  of  the  vessel  equal 
to  8*45  statute  or  land  miles  per  hour. 
From  the  above  figures,  the  rolling  cir- 
cle (that  is,  a  circle  whose  circumference 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
of  the  paddle  wheel  in  a  given  time  equals 
the  speed  of  the  vessel  in  the  same  time) 
has  a  diameter  of  21*7  feet.  The  mean 
diameter  of  the  circles  of  the  centres  of 
re-action  of  the  paddle  surface  in  action, 
is  26*81  feet;  the  slip  of  the  centre  of  re- 
action of  the  paddle  surface  is  therefore 
as  follows : — 


26*81  X  3*1416  X  10*65  X60  =  53820*60  feet  =  speed  centre  re-action  per  hour. 
6082f  X  7*335  =  44616*36  feet  =  speed  of  vessel  per  hour. 


9204*24  feet  =  slip  of  centre  of  re-action  per  hour ; 


or  17^  per  cent;  there  being  3f  paddles 
acting  propulsively  in  each  wheel,  and  5 
paddles  immersed,  with  the  centre  one  in 
a  vertical  position ;  the  immersion  of  the 
lower  edge  being  taken  at  the  mean  of  5| 
feet.  The  total  amount  of  propelling 
surface  in  both  wheels  is  then  201 1 
square  feet.  The  loss  of  labor  by  the 
oblique  action  of  the  paddles,  calculated 
as  the  squares  of  the  sines  of  their  angles 
of  incidence  on  the  water,  is  19  per  cent. 
The  total  actual  horse  effect,  developed 
by  the  engines,  is  by  indicator : — 

4417*87X14*078X21*30X7X2      ^^^ 

=  o62, 

33000 

Slip  of  the  centre  of  reaction  of  the  paddles 
Oblique  action  of  the  paddles 
Overcoming  friction  of  engine  and  load,  and 

working  air  pump 
Leaving  to  be  utilized  in  the  propulsion  of 

the  vessel 


being  a  little  over  the  nominal  horses' 
power,  which  is  500.  I  use  the  term 
"  horse  effect"  instead  of  "  horse  power," 
as  more  logical. 

If  we  now  consider  the  power  required 
to  overcome  friction  and  inertia  of  work- 
ing parts  of  engine  exclusive  of  engine  at 
5^  per  cent.,  and  that  required  to  work 
tlie  air  pump  and  load  upon  it  at  1  pound 
per  square  inch  on  the  steam  piston,  and 
the  power  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the 
load  upon  the  engine  at  10  per  cent., 
making  a  totiil  of  '22j\  per  cent. ;  we 
have  the  following  disposition  of  the 
power : — 

1 7^0  per  cent,  or   96*10  actual  horse  effect. 
19  "         "    106*78     "         "         " 

22^       "         "   127*01     "        "        « 

41 A       "         "   232*11     "        «         " 


Totals 


100. 


562*00 


In  a  paddle  wheel  steamer,  where  the 
engines  furnish  specially  the  motive 
power,  sails  should  occupy  but  a  very 
secondary  consideration.  Nevertheless  it 
must  be  admitted  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  within  very  narrow  li- 
mits, they  may  occasionally  be  beneficially 
applied  in  connection  with  steam,  so  as  to 


economize  the  latter  and  preserve  the 
same  speed  of  vessel.  Supposing  the 
effect  of  the  engines  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  the  wind,  it  is  evident  the  addi- 
tion of  sails  would  not  only  add  nothing 
to  the  speed,  but  would  retard  it  by  be- 
ing carried  aback  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  power  of  the  wind  surpassed  that  of 
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the  engines  sufficiently  to  give  the  vessel 
a  greater  speed  than  the  interior  edge  of 
the  paddles,  with  the  engines  working  at 
maximum  velocity  for  safety,  the  paddles 
would  carry  a  sea  before  them,  and  re- 
duce the  speed  of  the  vessel  by  their 
drag.  But  if  the  power  of  engines 
and  wind  should  be  so  proportioned, 
that  with  the  paddles  acting  propulsive- 
ly,  the  sails  could  be  well  filled  without 
too  much  careening  the  vessel,  then  a 
decided  benefit  would  result  from  the 
combination.  The  addition  of  some 
sail  is  also  advantageous  in  a  rough 
sea,  by  keeping  up  the  speed  of  the  ves- 
sel when  the  engine  is  nearly  brought  for 
a  moment  to  a  stand  by  a  large  wave  ris- 
ing on  the  wheel.  When,  however,  the 
wind  is  abeam,  and  of  sufficient  force 
with  sail  set  to  considerably  careen  the 
vessel,  the  sail  will  be  found  injurious 
to  the  speed ;  an  effect  observed  on  the 
"Royal  Yacht"  paddle   wheel   steamer. 


which,  under  these  circumstances,  went 
faster  the  more  the  sail  was  reduced. 

The  log  of  the  "  Mississippi"  fur- 
nishes data  for  solving  the  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  sails  as 
auxiliary  to  steam  is  useful  in  steam- 
ships. The  mean  of  420  hours  under 
steam,  and  sail  set  to  top  and  top-gallant 
sails  with  moderate  breezes  on  the  quar- 
ter, was  7'396  knots  per  hour,  19-95 
strokes  of  piston  per  minute,  '11'755 
pounds  per  square  inch  mean  effective 
steam  pressure  on  piston  by  indicator, 
and  consumption  of  2310  pounds  of 
bituminous  coal  per  hour.  Making  the 
calculation  from  this  data  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before,  we  obtain  for  the  diameter 
of  the  rolling  circle  23-93  ft.  Mean 
diameter  of  the  circles  of  the  centres  of 
reaction  of  the  paddle  surface  in  action, 
27'35  feet ;  the  slip  of  the  centre  of  re- 
action of  the  paddle  surface  is  therefore 
as  follows  : 


27-35X3-1416X9-975X60=51424-916  ft.=speed  centre  reaction  per  hour. 
6082iX7-396=44987-402  ft.=speed  of  vessel  per  hour. 


6437*514  ft.=slip  of  centre  of  reaction  per  hour  ; 


or  12y*^  per  cent.  The  total  amount  of 
propelling  surface  in  both  wiieels  in  ac- 
tion was  now  only  110  square  feet.  The 
total  actual  horse  effect  developed  by 
the  engines  by  indicator,  is  1439-5.  The 
mean  immersion  of  the  paddles  being  the 


same  as  before,  the  loss  by  oblique  ac- 
tion would  be  the  same,  and  estimating 
the  power  to  work  the  engine,  and  over- 
come friction  of  load,  &c.,  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  we  have  the  following 
disposition  of  the  power : 


Slip  of  the  centre  of  reaction  of  the  paddles  12/o  per  cent,  or  54-94  actual  horses 
effect. 

Oblique  action    "            "  "19             " 

Overcoming  friction  of  engines  and  load  >    „ .  „ 

and  working  air  pump,  \ 

Leaving  to  be  utilized  in  the  I   aa  s           « 

propulsion  of  the  vessel,  \       ^" 


83-50 
104-48 

195-58 


Totals        100 


439-50 


From  the  above  "  dispositions  of  the 
power,"  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ad- 
dition of  sail  in  the  largest  quantity,  and 
under  the  most  f^ivorable  circumstances 
for  its  efficient  action,  viz.  set  to  top  and 
top-gallant  sails  with  moderate  breezes  on 
the  quarter,  decreased  the  slip  of  the 
paddle  wheel  4y^^  per  cent.,  viz.  from 
17yV_to  12y^^  per  cent.  Let  us  now  as- 
certain the  value  of  the  power  obtained 
from  the  sails  in  horse  effect. 

Referring  to  the  "  disposition  of  the 
power  "  in  the  first  case  without  sails,  we 
find    that    there   was    required    232-11 


horse  effect  to  propel  the  Mississippi 
at  the  speed  of  7-335  knots  per  hour,  and 
as  the  power  is  in  the  proportion  of  the 
cubes  of  the  speeds,  there  would  have 
been  required  to  propel  the  vessel  at  the 
speed  of  7*396  knots  per  hour,  (without  as- 
sistance from  the  sails,)  7-335'  :  232-11  : : 
7-396'  :  237-91.  We  thus  perceive  that 
without  sails,  there  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  propel  the  vessel  at  the  speed 
of  7-396  knots  per  hour,  237-91  horses 
effect ;  but  on  referring  to  the  "  disposi- 
tion of  power "  in  the  second  case  with 
sails,  we  find  this  speed  to  be  produced 
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with  the  steam  power  of  exerting  only 
195"58  horse  effect,  the  balance  therefore 
(237-91— 195-58)  42-33  horse  effect  is 
due  to  the  sails,  and  42-33  is  9/^  per 
cent,  of  439-5.  This  gain  of  9/^  per 
cent.,  it  will  be  observed,  is  wholly  eco- 
nomical, the  speed  of  the  vessel  not  be- 
ing sensibly  increased.  Had  the  engines 
been  worked  up  to  a  higher  power,  and 
given  the  vessel  a  greater  speed,  it  is  ob- 
vious the  gain  from  the  sails  would  have 
been  reduced,  as  the  effective  velocity  of 
the  wind  would  have  been  decreased  as 
the  speed  of  the  vessel  was  increased. 
From  the  same  reasoning  we  may  infer, 
that,  had  the  power  of  the  engines  been 
decreased  with  the  resulting  decrease  of 
the  vessel's  speed,  a  higher  per  centage 
of  gain  could  have  been  derived  from  the 
sails,  but  at  the  expense  of  speed  in  the 
vessel.  Our  calculations,  however,  estab- 
lish the  gi-and  fact  of  which  we  were  in 
search,  viz.  that  retaining  the  same  speed 
of  vessel  in  a  paddle  wheel  steamer,  and 
that  speed  the  lowest  kno\\Ti  in  ocean  navi- 
gation, the  application  of  sails  on  a  large 
scale  and  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, operated  a  saving  of  only  9^^ 
per  cent.  Had  the  speed  of  the  vessel  been 
that  of  fast  ocean  steamers,  viz.  about 
10  knots  per  hour,  that  saving  would  have 
probably  been  reduced  to  2  or  3  per  cent. 
When  therefore  we  consider  how  rarely 
these  "  most  favorable  circumstances"  oc- 
cur, it  is  evident,  that  were  not  sails  ne- 
cessary for  safety  in  case  of  accidents  to 
the  machinery,  judicious  economy  would 
require  their  total  suppression  in  paddle 
wheel  steamers.  They  should,  however; 
always  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  re- 
quired for  safety,  for  it  is  apparent  that  the 
air  resistance  of  the  rigging,  masts,  yards, 
&c.,  of  a  heavily  sparred  vessel,  form  a 
very  considerable  item  in  the  consumption 
of  power,  not  to  mention  the  additional 
displacement  caused  by  their  weight. 

The  log  of  the  "  Mississippi"  furnishes 
also  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  sail  used 
on  paddle-wheel  steamers,  under  circum- 
stances not  the  most  favorable. 

On  May  31st,  1846,  the  "Mississippi," 
under  steam  alone  for  a  mean  of  10 
hours,  made  7-8  knots  per  hour.  Mean 
effective  pressure  in  cylinder,  per  square 
inch,  by  indicator,  17*4  pounds;  double 
strokes  of  piston,  11-3  per  minute,  the 
breeze  being  moderate  and  two  points  off 
the  bow. 


The  same  day,  the  same  moderate  breeze 
having  hauled  so  far  around  as  to  permit 
the  yards  to  be  braced  sharp  up,  sail  was 
set  to  topsails,  and  the  mean  result  for 
18  hours  was  a  speed  of  7^  knots  per 
hour.  Mean  effective  pressure  in  cylin- 
der per  square  inch,  by  indicator,  16^ 
pounds.  Double  strokes  of  piston,  10§ 
per  minute. 

In  these  two  cases  the  steam  power 
will  compare  as  17-4X  ll-3=196-62;  and 
16-25X101=173-34,  or  as  1-0000  to 
0-8819.  The  speeds  were  as  7-8  to  7^, 
or  as  1-0000  to  0-9402,  the  cubes  of  which 
are  1-0000  and  0-8306.  The  slip  of  the 
wheel,  in  both  cases,  amounted  to  the 
same,  viz.  17  per  cent.,  and,  as  the  effects 
were  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  steam 
powers  alone,  being  only  a  little  greater 
when  steam  was  used  with  sails,  viz.  in 
the  proportion  of  1-061  to  1-0000;  it 
shows  that  the  addition  of  sails  to  top- 
sails, with  a  moderate  breeze  and  the 
yards  sharp  braced  up,  produces  no  effect, 
economically  or  potentially,  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  same  wind  being 
more  ahead  when  the  sails  were  not  used 
than  when  they  were  added. 

I  have  appended  Indicator  diagrams, 
numbered  from  1  to  8,  to  illustrate  the 
working  of  the  cylinder  valves.  From  No. 
1  to  5,  inclusive,  are  given,  though  not 
taken  for  that  purpose,  to  show  the  amount 
of  steam  opening  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  initial  pressure  in  the  cy- 
linder equal  to  the  boiler  pressure,  less 
the  allowance  for  the  reduction  caused  by 
condensation  and  friction.  From  these 
diagrams  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
steam  opening  was  much  larger  than  ne- 
cessary for  an  engine  working  at  the 
speed  of  the  Mississippi's.  At  the  time 
No.  5  was  taken,  the  steam  pressure  in 
boiler  per  gauge  was  8i  pounds  per  square 
inch  ;  strokes  of  piston  21,  and  the  initial 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  7  pounds  per 
square  inch  with  the  throttle  wide  open, 
being  a  difference  1^  pound.  Back  pres- 
sure in  condenser,  1-1  pound,  or  1*4  pound 
less  than  in  the  cylinder.  When  No.  4 
was  taken,  the  steam  pressure  in  boiler, 
per  gauge,  was  6  pounds  per  square  inch, 
strokes  of  piston  18,  and  the  initial  steam 
pressure  in  the  cylinder,  44-  pounds  per 
square  inch,  with  the  throttle  only  gths 
open,  being  a  difference  as  before  of  \\ 
pound.  Back  pressures  in  condenser  1 
pound;  or  2-2  pound  less  than  in  the  cy- 
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Under.  It  thus  appears  that,  with  the  or- 
dinary speeds  of  piston,  |ths  of  the  throt- 
tle supplied  the  cylinder,  as  well  as  the 
full  throttle,  proving  that  the  proportion 
of  steam  valve  opening  to  the  cylinder  ca- 
pacity, viz:  1  square  inch  to  1162  cubic 
inches,  is  considerably  greater  than  re- 
quired. The  exhaust  opening  appears, 
however,  to  be  by  no  means  too  large,  as 
with  even  the  slow  speed  of  the  "  Missis- 
sippi's" piston,  the  maximum  condensa- 
tion was  not  reached  until  the  completion 
of  the  exhaust  stroke. 

When  No.  1  was  taken,  the  steam  pres- 
sure in  boiler  was,  per  gauge,  6  pounds 
per  square  inch  ;  strokes  of  piston  12  per 
minute ;  throttle  close  shut,  cut  off  at  two 
feet  of  the  stroke  from  the  beginning. 
Back  pressure  in  condenser,  per  gauge,  1 
pound  per  squiire  inch,  or  r2  pound  less 
than  in  the  cylinder. 

When  No.  2  was  taken,  the  steam  pres- 
sure in  boiler  was,  per  gause,  51  pounds 
per  square  inch ;  strokes  of  piston  14  per 
minute ;  throttle  ^th  open,  cut  off  at  two 
feet  of  the  stroke  from  the  beginning. 
Back  pressure  in  condenser,  per  gauge,  1^ 
pound  per  square  inch,  or  1-2  pound  less 
than  in  the  cylinder. 

When  No.  3  was  taken,  the  steam  pres- 
sure in  boiler  was,  per  gauge,  6  pounds 
per  square  inch  ;  strokes  of  piston,  17  per 
minute ;  throttle  |th  open.  Cut  off  at  two 
feet  of  the  stroke  from  the  beginning. 
Back  pressure  in  condenser  0"825  pound, 
or  r875  pound  less  than  in  the  cylinder. 

When  No.  6  was  taken,  the  steam  pres- 
sure in  boiler,  per  gauge,  was  1 3  pounds 
per  square  inch,  the  strokes  of  the  piston 
being  27  per  minute,  which  was  the  maxi- 
mum, the  initial  pressure  in  the  cylinder 
was  11]^  pounds  with  wide  throttle,  or 
If  pounds  less  than  that  in  the  boiler, 
and  held  up  to  the  point  of  cutting  off  at 
three  feet  from  the  commencement  of  the 
stroke.  Back  pressure  in  condenser,  r7 
pound,  or  2*3  pounds  less  than  in  the  cy- 
linder. 

Nos.  7  and  8  are  given  to  exhibit  the 
limits  between  which  the  point  of  cutting 
off  could  be  varied  with  the  cut-off  ar- 
rangement and  proportions  used,  which 
was  that  known  as  Stevens'.  No.  7  shows 
the  point  of  shortest  cutting  off,  which 
was  19  inches  from  commencement  of 
stroke.  When  this  diagram  was  taken  the 
boiler  pressure  was  17i  pounds  per  square 
inch,  or  H  pound  more  than  the  initial  cy- 


.  inder  pressure ;  strokes  of  piston  1 9  pei 
minute ;  back  pressure  in  condenser,  per 
gauge,  1"2  pound  per  square  inch,  or  li 
pound  less  than  in  the  cylinder.  No.  8 
shows  the  point  of  longest  cutting  off, 
which  was  14  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
stroke.  When  this  diagram  was  taken, 
the  steam  pressure  in  boiler  was  10  pounds 
per  square  inch,  or  If  pound  more  than 
the  initial  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  throt- 
tle wide  open ;  the  number  of  strokes  of 
piston  not  noted,  but  evidently  less  than 
usual,  as  the  "  Mississippi"  was  engaged 
in  towing  the  frigate  "  Cumberland,"  off 
the  shoals  of  Anton  Lizards,  where  she 
had  grounded.  Back  pressure  in  conden- 
ser, per  square  inch,  VI  pound,  or  2"3 
pounds  less  than  in  the  cylinder.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  air  pump  and  con- 
denser capacities  were  sufficiently  large 
to  condense  and  remove,  at  low  velocities 
of  piston,  as  great  a  bulk  of  steam  as  the 
boilers  could  supply. 

The  mean  difference  between  the  boiler 
and  initial  cylinder  pressures  was,  from  a 
large  number  of  diagrams,  If  pound ;  and 
the  mean  difference  between  the  conden- 
ser and  cylinder  back  pressures,  was  also 
If  pound. 

Pambour,  in  his  experiments  on  the 
steam  engine,  found,  that  during  expan- 
sion, steam  had  always  the  temperature 
normal  to  its  pressure ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  relations  between  the  density,  tempe- 
rature, and  pressure  of  expanded  steam, 
were  the  same  as  for  steam  in  contact 
with  water.  A  consequence  of  this  fact 
should  be,  that  the  real  pressure  of  ex- 
panded steam  is  less  than  its  calculated 
pressure,  by  the  law  of  Mariotte,  which  as- 
sumes the  pressures  to  be  inversely  to  the 
volume  ;  which  would  be  true  7/ the  tem- 
perature, during  expansion,  remained  con- 
stant. But  every  Indicator  diagram  that 
I  have  seen  taken  from  a  steam  cylinder, 
shows  the  actual  pressure  to  be  conside- 
rably more  than  would  be  given  even  by 
Mariotte's  law ;  though  it  should  have 
been  considerably  less  according  to  Pam- 
bour's  experiments.  The  discrepancy  can, 
I  think,  be  easily  accounted  for,  and  is  due 
to  two  causes  principally :  1st.  The  leak- 
age of  steam  through  the  expansion  valve 
after  it  has  closed.  2d.  The  presence  of 
water  in  the  cylinder.  The  first  is  evident- 
ly the  result  of  imperfect  workmanship, 
or  of  the  unequal  expansion  of  parts ;  the 
second  is  caused  either  by  priming,  or  by 
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condensation  of  steam  in  the  cylinder,  and 
acts  to  increase  the  pressure  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  After  the  steam  is  cut  off, 
and  its  pressure  reduced  by  expansion, 
any  water  in  the  cylinder  having  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  normal  to  the  ex- 
panded pressure  would  be  re-evaporated, 
and  thereby  increase  the  density  and  pres- 
sure of  the  expanded  steam. 
(To  be  continued.] 


MECHANICS  FOR  THE  MILLION. — NO.  IV. 
WORK  IN  RAISING  MATERIAL  HAVING  A  GIVEN  FORM. 

12.  Let  n  6  be  the  k 

mass  raised  from  the 
horizontal  line,  h  R,  c 
the  middle  or  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  mass,  e 
and  r,  points  equidis- 
tant from  c.  Now,  if 
we  suppose  equal 
weights  (say  for  exam- 
ple 3  lbs.)  to  be  placed 
at  e  and  r,  the  centre 
of    gravity    of   these  ~R  H 

weights  will  be  at  c  ;  then 

Work  in  raising  3  lbs.  to  r=3XHr. 
"  "  toe=3XHe. 

.*.  Total  work  in  raising  the  material  at 
rand  e=3XHr+3XHe=^3  (h  r+He)= 
3X2XHC. 

Now  the  same  may  be  proved  for  any 
two  points  equi-distant  from  c,  hence  the 
work  in  raising  the  whole  material,  will  he 
its  weight,  multiplied  by  the  height  to 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  raised. 

The  demonstration  here  given  Ihay  be 
easily  extended  to  more  general  cases. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  work  in  raising 
the  material  in  a  wall  40  ft.  long,  16  ft. 
high,  and  two  ft.  thick ;  supposing  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  material  to 
be  150  lbs. 

Contents  of  the  wall=40X  16X2. 

Weight  «         =40X16X2X150. 

Now  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  wall  will  be  8  ft. 

.-.  Work  =  40  X  16  X  2  X  150  X  8  = 
1536000. 

Ex.  2.  The  shaft  of  a  pit  is  to  be  sunk 
120  ft.  in  depth,  and  6  ft.  in  diameter ;  re- 
quired the  work  in  raising  the  material, 
supposing  a  cubic  foot  to  weigh  100  lbs. 

Number  cubic  feet  in  the  shaft  =6-X 
•7854X120. 

Weight  of  material  in  shaft  =6"  X 
•7854X120X100=339292-8  lbs. 

.-.  Work=329292-8XJ4^=20,357,568. 


Ex.  3.  Required  the  work  in  raising 
3  cwts.  of  coals  from  a  pit  whose  depth 
is  20  fathoms,  the  circumference  of  the 
rope  being  2  inches,  allowing  that  the 
weight  of  1  foot  of  rope  of  1  inch  in  cir- 
cumference is  "046  lbs. 

Weight  of  one  foot  of  the  rope  =2- X 
•046=-184  lbs. 

Weight  of  the  whole  rope  =-184X120 
=22-08  lbs. 

.*.  Work  in  raising  the  rope  =22-08  X 
i|^=  1324-8. 

Work  in  raising  the  coals  =  112 X3X 
120=40320.' 

.-.  Total  work  =  1324-8  +  40320  = 
41644-8. 

Ex.  4.  The  material  in  the  largest  py- 
ramids, Cheops,  is  6  millions  of  tons,  and 
the  perpendicular  height  is  480  feet;  re- 
quired the  bushels  of  coals  which  would 
be  consumed  in  raising  the  material,  sup- 
posing that  a  bushel  of  fuel  employed  in 
our  best  steam  engines  can  perform  70 
millions  of  work  ;  required  also  the  time 
which  an  engine  of  300-horse  powers 
would  take  to  raise  the  material. 

Weight  of  the  material  =  6000000  X 
2240  lbs. 

Now  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  pyra- 
mid is  at  one-fourth  the  perpendicular 
height,  estimated  from  the  base.  See 
Art.  34. 

.-.  Work  =6000000X2240X^1-. 

^^     ,         ,        6000000X2240X120 

.•.  No.  bushels  =: 


70000000 
Work 


=23040. 

And    time  =  23000X300X60X24 
113  days. 

Ex.  6.  This  side,  a  b,  of 
a  cube  of  granite,  is  4  ft., 
and  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  is  170  lbs. ;  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  work  ne- 
cessary to  overturn  it  onB* 
its  edge,  a. 

Here  the  distance,  a  y,  of  the  centre  of 

gravity  from  the  edge  =^V2X43=2-828. 

When  the  cube  is  about  to  fall,  the 
centre  of  gravity,  y,  will  be  at  n,  in  the 
vertical  line,  A  k, 

.-.  The  distance,  r  n,  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity Avill  be  elevated  =2-828— 2=-828  ft. 

.-.  Work=64xl70X-828=9008. 

Ex.  6.  The  perpendicular  height,  d  v, 
of  a  right  pyramid,  is  12  feet,  the  side  of 
the  base,  a  b,  which  is  square,  is  8  feet, 
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and  a  cubic  foot  of  the  material  weighs 
100  lbs. ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  work 
necessary  to  overturn  the  pyramid  upon 
its'edge,  a. 

When  the  body  is  about  to  fall,  the 
centre  of  gravity,  y,  will  be  at  n,  in  the 
vertical  line  a  k,  and  the  work  in  bringing 
the  body  to  this  position,  will  be  due  to 
the  vertical  distance,  r  n,  through  which 
the  centre  of  gravity  has  been  raised. 

Then  d  y  =  a  r  =  V^=3 ;  a  d  =|=4  ; 

A  ?/  or  A  n=V4^+3-=5;  and  r  n=5 — 
3=2. 

Weight  of  the  pyramid  =82 x^XlOO 
=25600  lbs. 

.-.  Work  =  weight  X  r  n=  25600 X 2 
=51200 

Observation.  The  work  necessary  to 
overturn  any  body  is  the  true  measure 
of  its  stability. 

Ex.  7.  A  cistern  is  12  feet  long,  6  feet 
broad,  and  8  feet  deep.  The  height  of 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern  from  the  water 
in  the  well  is  36  feet.  It  is  required  to 
find  the  work  in  filling  the  cistern  with 
water. 

Weight  water  in  the  cistern  =12X6X 
8x62-5=36000  lbs. 

Now  the  height  to  which  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  water  is  raised  =:|-|-36=: 
40  ft. 

.-.  Work  =36000X40=1440000. 

Ex.  8.  Required  the  same  as  in  the 
last  example,  when  the  cistern  is  6  feet 
long,  3  feet  broad,  and  4  feet  deep,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern  stands  18  feet 
from  the  water  in  the  well.    Ans.  90000. 


SHORT   METHOD    OF    MULTIPLICATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir: — When  one  has  many  calcula- 
tions to  perform,  any  method  that  will 
lessen  the  figure-work  is  welcome.  I  am 
induced  to  send  you,  for  insertion  in  your 
journal  if  you  like  it,  the  following  expo- 
sition of  a  short  method  of  multiplica- 
tion, which  I  have  often  found  extremely 
convenient  and  time-saving.  I  do  not 
offer  it  as  any  thing  original  or  new ;  but 
having  recently  seen  that  it  was  unknown 
to  an  otherwise  expert  arithmetician  be- 
fore whom  I  had  occasion  incidentally  to 
employ  it,  it  struck  me  that  it  might  be 
equally  unknown  to  many  of  your 
readers,  who  might  perhaps  be  profited 
by  its  communication. 


The  method  reposes  upon  certain  pro- 
perties of  numbers,  sufficiently  curious 
in  themselves  but  not  treated  of  in  the 
popular  arithmetics.  I  do  not  mean  to 
discuss  those  properties  here,  but  only  to 
give  the  rules  and  some  examples. 

If  two  factors  are  to  be  multiplied, 
consisting  of  any  number  of  figures,  but 
especially  if  the  number  be  the  same  in 
both,  take  the  difference  between  each 
factor  and  some  standard  number,  such 
as  10,  or  some  power  of  10.  These  dif- 
ferences are  the  complements  of  the  fac- 
tors respectively.  Substract  the  comple- 
ment of  one  factor  from  the  other  factor ; 
the  remainder  will  be  the  first  figures  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  product  desired. 
Then  multiply  the  two  complements 
whose  product  will  be  the  last  figures  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  product.  The 
power  of  10  taken  as  the  standard  num- 
ber, show  how  many  zeros,  if  any,  are  to 
be  applied,  £yid  the  decimal  rank  of  the 
first  and  last  figures.  This  will  be  easier 
understood  by  an  example.  Let  it  be  re- 
quired, for  instance,  to  multiply  998  by 
997.  The  reader  may  make  that  in  the 
ordinary  way  for  himself  My  method 
executes  it  thus : 

998  X  997  =  995000 

Complt.oflOOO=     2X       3  = 6 

995006 

Here  1000  is  the  power  of  10,  the 
nearest  to  the  given  factors,  and  the  com- 
plements of  the  said  factors  are  respec- 
tively 2  and  3.  The  difference  between 
either*of  these  complements,  and  the 
other  factor,  is  995  (998—3  =997—2 
=995),  which  gives  the  first  left-hand 
figures  of  the  product.  As  1000  is  the 
3rd  power  of  10,  there  must  be  six 
figures  in  the  product,  and  three  zeros 
are  added  to  the  right-hand.  Then  the 
two  complements  are  multiplied,  and 
their  product  set  down  on  the  extreme 
right.  The  sum  is  the  product  of  the 
original  factors.  Again  let  it  be  required 
to  multiply  82  by  95.  We  set  down — 
95  X  82  =  7700 
Complt.  of  100  5  X  18  =  90 
7790 

Here  the  second  power  of  10  is  the 
standard  number,  and  there  must  be, 
therefore,  four  places  of  figures  in  the 
product.  The  respective  complements 
are  5  and  18;  and  their  reciprocal  differ- 
ences (95—18  =82—5=)   77,  the  two 
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left-hand  figures  of  the  product.  The 
products  of  the  complements  give  90, 
which  is  put  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 
sum,  -7790,  is  the  product  of  the  original 
factors. 

It  is  evident  that  the  srreater  the  num- 


ber of  figures  in  the  factors,  the  greater 
the  convenience  of  this  method.  Thus 
to  multiply  9999999  by  9999998  is 
fatiguing  by  the  usual  process.  By  this 
methed  you  write — 


Complt.  of  10^= 


9999999  X 
1  X 


9999998  =  9999997 
2  = 


0000002 


As  you  use  the  7th  power  of  10  for 
the  thousand,  there  must  be  fourteen 
figures  in  the  product.  The  comple- 
ments are  1  and  2  respectively;  and 
either  subtracted  from  the  other  factor 
leaves  9999997  as  the  first  seven  nu- 
merals. The  product  of  the  complements 
is  2,  which  is  only  in  the  units'  place,  and 
requires  six  zeros  before  it  to  make  up 
the  other  seven  numerals  required. 

In  these  examples  the  standard  number 
has  been  greater  than  the  factors  which 
has  made  the  complements,  always  +  or 
positive.  The  principle  is  just  the  same 
if  the  standard  be  less  than  the  factors ; 
only  in  this  case  the  complements  will 
be  —  or  negative ;  and  their  subtraction 
(as  in  algebra)  becomes  actually  an  ad- 
dition. If  we  only  observe  the  signs, 
we  can  never  make  a  mistake.  Thus  let 
it  be  required  to  find  the  product  of  105 
by  119.     We  write  it  thus — 

105  X  119  =  124 
Complt.  of  10''=  —5  X  —19  =    .    95 

12495 
Here,  as  in  taking  complements,  the 
standard  is  universally  -|-  or  positive, 
the  complements  — 5  and — 19  become 
negative,  and  as  the  subtraction  of  a  nega- 
tive quantity  is  the  same  as  the  addition 
of  a  positive  one,  one  or  the  other  (it  is 
plain,  no  matter  which)  is  added  to  its 
reciprocal  factor;  giving  124  for  the 
three  left-hand  figures.  And  as  this 
standard  is  the  2d  power  of  ten,  there 
must  be  four  places  following  the  unit. 
The  product  of  the  two  complements 
just  fills  up  the  remaining  two  places  and 
12495  in  the  product  required. 

Another  variety  of  illustration  is  afford- 
ed when  one  factor  is  greater  and  the 
other   less   than  the   standard    number. 
Thus  to  multiply  95  bv  106,  write — 
95' X  106  =  10100 
5  X  — 6  =    —30 

T0070 
Here  the  complement  of  106  is —  or 


99999970000002 


negative,  while  that  of  95  is  +  or  posi- 
tive. But  it  is  obvious  that  the  result  is 
the  same,  whether  we  subtract  5  from 
106  or  add  6  to  95.  In  either  case  it  is 
101,  which  must  be  followed  by  two 
zeros,  because  the  standard  is  the  2nd 
power  of  10.  The  product  of  the  com- 
plements is  necessarily  negative,  and  the 
addition  of  a  negative  is  the  subtraction 
of  a  positive,  as  is  done  in  the  example. 

In  all  these  examples,  the  factors  have 
been  near  the  power  of  10  assumed  for 
the  standard.  The  method  is  hardly  less 
convenient  when  the  complements  are 
larger,  provided  they  are  aliquot  to  10  or 
its  powers,  and  can  be  worked  with  fewer 
figures  than  the  ordinary  short  way  of 
aliquotage.  Thus  to  multiply  875  by 
916  in  each  method — 

Present   Rule. 

875X916=  791... 

Com.  10M25X  84=    10500  =^|?? 

soTsoo 

Ordinary  Aliquotage. 
916   X  1000  =916000 


ix 

=  458000 

ix 

=  229000 

ix 

=  114600 

801500 

Shortest 

Aliquotage. 

916  X  1000 

=  916000 

Subtr. 

1 

114500 

801500 
In  this  example,  the  ordinary  method 
requires  the  writing  of  43  figures ;  the 
shortest  aliquotage  27  figures ;  the  pre- 
sent method  25  figures. 

Hitherto  the  powers  of  10  have  been 
assumed  as  the  standard,  which  is  the 
most  convenient  when  they  yield  comple- 
ments sufficiently  small.  But  any  round 
number  nearest  to  the  value  of  the  factors 
may  be  taken  as  well,  only  the  difference 
of  the  factor  and  complement  must  be 
multiplied    by    the    standard     number. 
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When  powers  of  ten  are  used,  such  mul- 
tiplication effects  itself  For  instance, 
to  multiply  56  X  61,  take  here  50  as  the 
standard,  and  with — 

56    X  61=67X50=3350 
Complt.  50    —6  X  —1 1=  +66 

3416 

Again,  to  obtain  the  product  of  76  X 
73,  write  as  follows — 

76  X  73  =  69  X  80  =  5520 
Complt.  80  4  X    7  =       28 

5548 

The  examples  suffice  to  show  the  ap- 
plication and  fecundity  of  the  method. 
The  following  remarks  should  be  made 
in  connection  with  it:  1st.  When  the 
factors  do  not  transcend  the  units'  place, 
the  method,  though  equally  true,  is 
without  interest.  2nd.  When  the  fac- 
tors do  not  contain  more  than  two 
places,  there  is  no  gain  by  the  method. 
3rd.  In  proportion  as  the  number  of 
places  in  the  factor  increase,  the  method 
is  convenient ;  and  especially  the  smaller 
the  complements  of  said  factors  with 
powers  or  multiples  of  10,  or  aliquot 
parts  of  such  powers  or  multiples. 
4th.  In  obtaining  the  squares  of  numbers 
and  involutions  to  a  higher  degree,  the 
rule  may  very  often  be  advantageously 
applied. 

The  theory  of  all  that  precedes  is  very 
simple ;  and  every  one  with  a  taste  for 
figures  can  easily  devise  the  artifices  that 
give  to  this  method  a  feasibility  far  greater 
than  is  shown  by  any  thing  said  here. 

A 

Bradford's  patent  locks. 

From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine. 
Specification. 

My  improvements  in  locks  consist  in 
the  addition  thereto  of  spring  bolts  or 
catches,  which  take  into  the  tumbler,  or 
into  the  bolt  of  the  lock,  and  are  disposed 
in  such  positions,  that  the  tumbler  or  bolt 
cannot  be  moved  with  a  picker  or  other 
such  instrument  until  the  spring  bolt  or 
catch  has  been  removed. 

Fig.  1  is  a  back  view  of  a  drawer  lock 
constructed  with  these  improvements ;  fig. 
2  is  a  front  view  of  it,  and  fig.  3  a  view 
of  the  interior  of  the  lock,  with  the  cap 
plate  removed.  A  is  the  lock  plate ;  b,  a 
cap,  which  covers  the  springs  c  and  D 
shown  in  fig.  4,  which  is  a  view  of  the 
back  of  the  lock  with  the  cap  b  removed. 


The  spring  c  is  immediately  opposite  to 
the  lock-pin  e,  which  is  made  hollow,  and 
has  fitted  into  it  a  small  rod  or  pin  a,  the 
head  of  which  rests  upon  the  spring  c. 
Within  the  pipe  of  the  key  there  is  fitted 
a  pin  a'  of  the  same  size  as  the  pin  a  in- 
serted into  the  hollow  pin  of  the  lock. 
The  lengths  of  these  pins  are  so  arranged, 
that  when  the  key  is  put  into  the  lock  it 
causes  the  pin  a  to  press  against  the  spring 
c,  and  thereby  raise  up  the  free  end  of  that 
spring,  which  withdraws  a  pin  b,  which 
takes  into  a  hole  drilled  in  the  bolt  f. 
The  withdrawing  of  the  pin  b  allows  the 
key  to  push  over  the  bolt.  Unless  the 
key  used  for  the  lock  were  provided  with 
arrangements  for  acting  upon  the  pin  b, 
the  bolt  could  not  be  shifted  by  it.  In 
the  bolt  there  is  another  hole  which  re- 
ceives the  pin  b  when  the  bolt  is  in  its 
locked  position. 

The  spring  D  has  a  pin  e  attached  to  it, 
which,  like  the  pin  b,  takes  into  one  or 
other  of  two  holes  //,  which  are  drilled 
in  the  bolt  f,  that  is,  when  the  bolt  is  in 
its  locked  and  open  positions,  and  prevents 
the  bolt  from  being  shifted  out  of  either 
of  those  positions,  unless  when  the  pin  e 
is  withdrawn  from  the  bolt,  which  is  ef- 
fected by  means  of  the  projecting  piece  g, 
formed  upon  the  lower  edge  of  the  key, 
shown  separately  in  fig.  5,  which,  during 
the  turning  round  of  the  key  within  the 
lock  presses  upon  a  projecting-ledge  ft, 
formed  upon  the  side  of  the  plate  g.  Edge 
and  end  views  of  the  plate  g  are  given  in 
figs.  6  and  7.  Fig.  8  is  an  edge  view  of 
the  entire  lock.  When  the  key  presses 
upon  the  edge  of  the  plate  g,  it  raises  up 
the  spring  D,  and  the  pin  e,  attached  to  it 
from  its  hold  of  the  bolt  of  the  lock,  and 
allows  it  during  that  interval  to  be  shifted, 
either  to  be  locked  or  unlocked.  Upon 
the  face  of  the  lock  there  is  an  arrange- 
ment somewhat  similar  to  that  last  de- 
scribed, by  which  a  pin,  e*  is  made  to  take 
into  a  hole  h,  drilled  into  the  tumbler  h, 
and  by  which  the  tumbler  is  prevented 
from  being  raised  so  as  to  liberate  the 
bolt  F  until  that  pin  has  been  removed. 
The  projecting  pin  g^,  upon  the  key,  ac- 
tuates the  plate  g*,  and  the  spring  d',  in 
the  same  way  as  has  been  described  in 
regard  to  the  movement  of  the  similar 
parts  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  lock. 
The  bolt  F  is  furnished  with  a  guard  f^, 
upon  that  edge  of  it  nearest  to  the  key, 
which  forms  a  complete  obstruction  to  the 
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passing  of  any  picker  ever  to  lift  the 
tumbler. 

Fig.  9  is  an  edge  view  of  a  ehes>t  lock 
constructed  upon  the  same  principle  as 
the  lock  just  described,  and  fig.  10  a  back 
view  of  fig.  9  with  the  cap  removed.  Fig. 
1 1  is  a  front  view  of  the  lock  with  the  cap 
plate  removed,  in  order  to  show  the  inte- 
rior. A  is  a  spring  which  is  attached  to 
the  plate  of  the  lock  by  the  screws  a  a, 
and  has  a  pin  b  connected  to  it  (at  the 
other  end),  which  pin  passes  through  the 
lock-plate  b,  and  takes  into  one  or  other 
of  the  holes  c  c,  in  the  bolt  c.  The  bolt 
c  is  liberated  from  the  hold  of  the  pin  b 
when  the  key  is  put  into  the  lock,  by 
means  of  the  pin  or  rod  d,  which  is  in- 
serted into  the  hollow  pin  of  the  lock  d, 
being  pressed  downwards  by  the  pin  a^, 
placed  in  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe  of  the 
key,  as  before  e-xplained.  e  is  another 
spring  which  is  actuated  by  the  plate  F, 
and  carries  a  pin  e,  which  also  takes  into 
holes  //  in  the  bolt  c.  The  plate  f  is 
similar  to  the  plate  g,  shown  separately 


in  figs.  6  and  7,  and  is  raised  up  by  means 
of  the  projecting  piece  upon  the  edge  of 
the  key,  all  as  before  explained.  From 
the  preceding  description  given  of  the  ad- 
ditional parts,  which  I  have  put  to  the 
locks,  represented  in  the  engravings,  it 
will  be  obvious,  that  the  same  principles 
of  construction,  with  very  slight  modifi- 
cations, may  be  applied  to  locks  of  other 
descriptions. 

* — 

EDWARD     N.      SMITH,     OF    WEST      BKOOK- 
FIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS,  FOR  A  MACHINE 

TO  FOLD  PAPER.      Patent   dated  July 

nth,  1850. 

These  improvements  are  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  self-acting  folding  machine, 
by  which  the  paper  may  be  folded  any 
number  of  times,  and  to  any  required  size, 
and  it  may  be  so  attached  to  a  printing 
machine,  that  the  papers  printed,  may  also 
be  folded  ready  for  use,  without  the  labor 
of  any  individual.  The  machine  consists 
of  cast-iron  frames,  giving  support  to  the 
bearings,  which  are  to  receive  the  pivots 
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of  rollers  of  a  proper  diameter,  and  per- 
fectly parallel.  Round  these  rollers,  at 
certain  intervals,  are  a  series  of  endless 
straps,  these  being  supported  at  certain 
lengths  by  bearing  rollers,  the  whole 
width  of  the  straps  forming  together  an 
endless  moveable  table  or  frame,  of  the 
size  of  the  paper  to  be  folded.  The  under 
part  of  the  frame  of  the  machine  is  so 
constructed,  as  to  form  bearings  to  re- 
ceive the  first  motion  or  main  shaft,  which 
by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  spur  wheels, 
gives  motion  to  a  second  shaft,  on  which 
is  fixed  one  or  more  grooved  drums,  the 
grooves  being  so  made,  as  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  drum  to 
be  concentric  with  it,  except  at  one  point, 
where  there  is  a  projecting  piece,  the  curve 
of  which  the  groove  is  made  to  follow;  a 
roller  which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  lever 
is  made  to  work  in  this  groove ;  conse- 
quently, during  almost  the  entire  revolu- 
tion of  the  drum  (the  groove  being  con- 
centric), the  lever  is  perfectly  stationary, 
until  such  time  as  the  roller  arrives  at  the 
raised  part  of  the  groove,  when  its  projec- 
tion causes  the  lever  to  vibrate  on  its 
centre.  To  the  end  of  this  lever  is  fixed 
a  rod,  leading  to  a  cast-iron  frame,  to 
which  a  thin  blade  or  knife  is  fixed ;  this, 
by  the  action  of  the  drum  and  lever  be- 
fore described,  is  made  to  rise  between 
the  endless  straps  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  striking  the  sheet  of  paper  in 
the  middle,  raises  it  off  the  moveable  table, 
and  carries  it  between  two  rollers  set  in 
motion  from  the  main  shaft,  by  means  of 
a  vertical  shaft  worked  by  a  pair  of  bevel 
wheels ;  this  vertical  shaft  has  at  its  upper 
end  another  pair  of  bevel  wheels,  which 
give  motion  to  a  horizontal  shaft,  and 
finally  these  by  a  third  pair  of  bevel 
wheels  to  the  rollers  before  named,  these 
gearing  with  each  other  by  proper  spur 
wheels ;  after  passing  between  these  rol- 
lers, the  now  folded  paper  is  carried  on  a 
second  moveable  table  or  surface,  similar 
in  construction  to  the  first,  having,  how- 
ever, only  half  its  area,  and  moving  at 
right  angles  to  the  first.  A  blade  or  knife 
is  made  to  rise  by  mechanism  worked  by 
a  second  drum,  placed  on  the  revolving 
shaft;  and  this  blade  being  at  right  angles 
to  the  first,  raises  the  paper  oflT  the  second 
table,  and  passing  between  two  other  rol- 
lers, is  now  a  second  time  folded;  from 
thence  it  is  laid  on  a  third  moveable  table, 
half  the  size  of  the  second,  also  moving 


at  right  angles  to  it,  and  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  first.  The  third  moving  is 
worked  by  a  third  drum  and  lever,  in  the 
same  manner  as  described  for  the  first  and 
second,  and  the  paper  after  being  raised 
by  the  third  blade  is  passed  between  rol- 
lers on  to  the  fourth  moveable  table,  one- 
half  the  size  of  the  third,  and  working  at 
right  angles  to  it.  After  being  folded  on 
this,  the  paper  is  tumbled  down  a  "  chute" 
into  a  box  or  other  proper  receptacle 
placed  to  receive  the  folded  papers.  By 
a  modification  of  the  machine,  they  may 
be  folded  in  parallel  folds  instead  of  cross 
ones,  when  required. 

The  patentee  states  that  he  makes  no 
claim  to  the  well-known  principle  of  a 
person  folding  a  sheet  of  paper  by  crowd- 
ing or  pushing  it  with  a  thin  blade  or 
plate,  between  two  surfaces ;  but  that  hia 
invention  embodies  such  surfaces  and  con- 
trivances with  mechanism,  so  as  a  whole, 
to  become  an  automatic  machine,  capable 
of  folding  a  sheet  of  paper  to  great  prac- 
tical advantage. 

The  patentee  claims — 

An  automatic  mechanical  combination, 
composed  of  elements,  which,  by  their 
operating  together,  strike  the  sheet  to  be 
folded  on  the  line  in  which  the  fold  is  to 
be  made,  double  the  paper  together,  and 
complete  the  folding. 

The  elements  are — 

First — That  of  striking  the  sheet  in  the 
middle,  or  any  other  part  where  the  fold 
is  to  be  made,  and  advancing  it  towards 
or  between  the  folding  surfaces. 

Secondly — Machinery  to  further  move 
the  paper  between  the  surfaces  by  which 
it  is  folded. 

Thirdly — The  folding  surfaces  or  me- 
chanism which  complete  the  folding,  the 
whole  being  constructed  and  made  to 
operate  in  the  manner  described,  or  in  any 
other  manner  which  preserves  the  princi- 
ple. Also  an  automatic  mechanical  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  such  collections, 
for  the  purpose  of  folding  a  sheet  in  two 
or  more  folds,  substantially  as  specified. 


m'naught's  patent  double    cylinder 

ENGINE. 

This  is  of  so  simple  a  character,  that 
the  drawing  leaves  but  little  to  do  in  the 
way  of  description.  To  the  ordinary  low 
pressure  condensing  engine  is  applied  a 
high  pressure  cylinder,  a,  on  the  crank  side 
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of  the  beam,  the  steam  passing  from  it  into 
the  low  pressure  cylinder,  c,  where  it 
expands,  and  whence  it  finally  escapes 
into  the  condenser.  By  this  means, 
therefore,  an  ordinary  low  pressure  engine 
may  be  converted  into  a  high  pressure 
expansive  engine,  with  an  important  sav- 
ing of  fuel  as  well  as  an  increase  of  pow- 
er. The  reason  for  placing  the  high 
pressure  cylinder  on  the  opposite  end  of 
the  beam  to  the  low  pressure  cylinder  is 
readily  seen.  The  strain  on  the  main 
centre  and  pillars  and  wall  being  double 
that  on  the  end  of  the  beam,  any  addi- 
tional load  placed  on  the  same  end  as  the 
low  pressure  cylinder  would  aggravate 
the  evil  which  always  exists  in  over-load- 
ed engines,  but  which  is  entirely  remov- 
ed by  the  additional  strain  being  placed 
at  the  opposite  end,  whereby  the  engine 
is  brought  into  equilibrium,  and  the  strain 
removed  from  the  main  centre,  which  has 
the  effect  of  causing  the  engine  to  work 
much  more  smoothly,  and  with  a  corres- 
ponding diminution  of  wear  and  tear. 

It  is  such  a  common  practice  for  manu- 
factures to  increase  their  works  and  add 
machinery,  without  considering  that  their 
engines  are  probably  already  fully  loaded, 


that  we  are  not  surprised  that  they  have 
availed  themselves  so  readily  of  the  re- 
lief offered  by  this  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive arrangement.  From  the  numerous 
testimonials  which  Mr.  M'Naught  has  re- 
ceived, we  gather  that  the  saving  of  fuel 
accomplished  is  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
and  the  increase  of  power  in  about  the 
same  proportion,  but  of  course  varying 
with  the  previous  state  of  the  engine. 

THE    NEW  SOUNDING-MACHINE  OF  M.  FATE. 

The  immensity  of  ocean,  whose  mighty 
extent  spreads  over  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  globe's  surface,  hides  in  its  vast 
bosom  many  phenomena,  a  knowledge 
of  which  would  lead  to  results  of  high 
importance  and  value  to  physical  science ; 
while  the  enormous  depths  to  which  it  ex- 
tends, seeming  to  defy  penetration,  render 
the  difficulty  of  observing  these  phenome- 
na, so  great  as  to  seem  almost  impossible. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  atten- 
tion, not  only  of  the  first  men  of  science 
of  our  days,  but  of  many  distinguished 
philosophers  of  past  time,  has  been  turn- 
ed. The  invention,  lately  presented  to 
the  institute   of  France,  by   ]\I.   Faye, 
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would  seem,  however,  to  be  the  only 
thoroughly  applicable  solution,  which 
that  difficulty  has  yet  received ;  and  it  is 
highly  interesting,  both  on  account  of  the 
ingenuity  and  talent  displayed  in  its  con- 
struction, and  its  importance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  science. 

The  objections  to  the  common  sound- 
ing-lead are  numerous ;  while  the  difficul- 
ties attending  its  employment  at  a  depth 
of  4,500  yards,  (two  miles  and  a  half,)  are 
so  great  as  to  render  it  inapplicable  to  a 
greater  depth.  Experience  shows  these 
difficulties  to  be  much  greater  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Thus,  at  a  depth  of 
2,600  yards,  the  resistance  is  upwards  of 
5  cwt.,  and  would  require  thirty  men  to 
overcome  it,  allowing  20  lbs.  for  each 
man  ;  while,  at  double  the  distance,  the 
resistance  amounts  to  nearly  half  a  ton. 
In  the  former  case,  the  time  required  is 
two  hours, — half  an  hour  for  the  lead 
descending,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
hauling  it  in. 

Among  these  difficulties  is  the  risk  of 
losing  the  line  by  breakage,  a  not  unfre- 
quent  occurrence,  which  often  causes  a 
great  loss.  One  case  is  noted  in  which 
one  mile  and  three  quarters  of  line  were 
lost;  an  expense  of  upwards  of  £150. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  sounding- 
lead  is  inapplicable  as  an  instrument  of 
scientific  research  ;  for  it  cannot  be  used 
further  than  two  miles  and  a  half  deep  ; 
and  the  average  depth  of  the  ocean,  de- 
duced from  the  tidal  phenomena,  is  about 
ten  miles.  Some  other  means  are  re- 
quired, then,  to  penetrate  these  depths. 

The  first  instrument  for  effecting  this, 
which  we  find  noted,  is  an  invention  of 
one  Besson,  a  mathematician,  who,  in 
1567,  published  an  account  of  his  sound- 
ing-machine. It  consists  of  a  vessel  full 
of  air,  loaded  so  as  to  make  it  sink,  and 
so  disposed,  that  when  it  touches  the  bot- 
tom, is  set  free  its  load,and  rose  to  the  sur- 
face, by  its  smaller  specific  gravity.  The 
depth  was  then  to  be  calculated  by  the 
time  employed  between  the  sinking  of  the 
machine  and  the  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
air-tight  vessel.  Among  others  who  ap- 
plied tlieir  talents  to  the  improvement  of 
this  apparatus,  were  Dr.  Hooke,  and  De- 
saguliers,  but  they  seem  to  have  produc- 
ed nothing  which  was  practically  useful. 
And  amongst  the  various  propositions  on 
the  subject,  is  a  highly  ingenious  one  of 
M.  de  Tessan,  who  proposed  to  use  a 


bomb,  with  a  detonating  apparatus,  so 
arranged,  that  the  bomb  might  be  explod- 
ed the  moment  it  touched  the  bottom; 
the  depth  being  calculated  by  the  time 
employed  between  the  immersion  of  the 
bomb  and  its  detonation. 

The  experiments  made  some  years 
since  on  the  Lake  of  Genoa,  in  which  a 
bell  struck  under  water  was  distinctly 
heard  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  ten 
miles,  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  deton- 
ation of  the  bomb  being  heard.  It  is  the 
instrument  of  M.  Faye,  however,  which 
alone  combines  every  requisite.  The 
ingenious  arrangements  of  its  parts  per- 
mit it  to  withstand,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  the  most  enormous  pressures  it  may 
be  subjected  to,  (for  example,  a  depth  of 
ten  miles,  the  mean  depth  of  the  ocean, 
would  exert  a  pressure  of  considerably 
more  than  three  tons,  or  forty-five  at- 
mospheres  on  every  square  inch  of  lon- 
gitudinal and  vertical  surface,)  and  ena- 
bles us  to  determine  the  depth  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  the  direction  and  force 
of  the  submarine  currents,  the  temperature 
at  the  bottom  as  well  as  at  any  required 
depth,  and  the  composition  of  the  water. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylinder  of 
sheet  iron,  or  copper,  with  a  conical  top 
and  bottom.  This  cylinder  is  filled  with 
a  liquid,  specifically  lighter  than  water, 
— a  small  orifice  near  the  bottom  allow- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  water  to  be  ex- 
erted on  the  inside,  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
side of  the  machine.  To  sink  the  ma- 
chine, two  cannon-balls  are  attached; 
and  when  it  arrives  at  the  bottom,  a  stop, 
projecting  below  the  cannon-balls,  is 
forced  upwards  and  disconnects  them. 
The  machine  then  rises  to  the  surface,  by 
virtue  of  the  lightness  of  the  liquid  con- 
tained. This  liquid  would,  of  course, 
be  contracted  by  the  cold  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  space  left  would  be  filled  by  the 
sea-water.  And  the  orifice  is  so  arrang- 
ed, that,  when  the  liquid  expands  upon 
reaching  the  surfjice  of  the  water,  to  its 
original  bulk,  the  sea-water  so  entering, 
shall  remain,  and  a  corresponding  portion 
of  the  liquid  be  forced  out  through  the 
orifice :  the  volume  of  the  sea-water  con- 
tained denoting  the  temperatui-e  at  the 
bottom.  When  this  is  not  deemed  suf- 
ficiently accurate,  a  tube  of  mercury, 
similarly  arranged,  witiiin  an  orifice 
near  the  bottom,  may  be  used.  A  meter, 
fixed  to  the  machine,  denotes  the  distance 
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through  which  it  has  passed ;  and  by 
connecting  the  apparatus  for  setting  free 
the  sinking-weight,  with  this  meter,  the 
machine  may  he  made  to  descend  to  any 
given  depth ;  its  relative  position,  when 
it  rises  to  the  surface,  determining  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  current  at  that 
depth.  To  collect  a  portion  of  water  at 
the  bottom,  or  any  required  depth,  a  small 
vessel  is  attached,  upside  down,  and  shuts 
when  in  that  position  by  a  valve,  which, 
when  the  disconnecting  apparatus  sets 
free  the  weight,  and  brings  the  vessel  to 
its  proper  position,  opens,  and  allows  the 
water  to  flow  in. 

The  thickness  of  the  metal  used  is 
l-50th  of  an  inch, — the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  is  16  inch.,  and  the  height  3  feet 
6  inch.  With  the  disconnecting  apparatus, 
it  weighs  24  lbs.,  and  costs  about  £12. 
It  contains  250  lbs.  of  oil  of  potatoes, 
and  when  filled  with  that  liquid,  weighs 
upwards  of  30  lbs.  lighter  than  the  quan- 
tity of  water  it  displaces.  To  sink  it,  a 
couple  of  cannon-balls,  each  weighing  a 
quarter  of  a  hundred,  would  be  sufficient. 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  only  loss,  each 
time,  is  that  of  the  sinking  weight,  which 
would  give  an  expense,  taking  cast  iron 
at  £lO,  of  5s.  The  time  employed  in 
the  operation,  would  be  less  than  in  the 
case  of  the  sounding-lead,  namely,  1,000 
fathoms  an  hour. 

While  we  admire  the  talent  and  in- 
genuity which  thus  displays  to  us  these 
treasures,  which  the  hitherto  inaccessible 
depths  of  the  ocean  have  concealed  from 
science,  and  render  every  justice  to  the 
importance  of  this  invention,  so  immea- 
surably superior  to  all  that  has  been  done 
before  in  the  matter,  we  should  wish  to 
see  it  even  more  perfect  still ;  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  case  of  currents,  this  machine 
gives  only  the  mean  direction  and  force 
at  any  given  depth,  and  gives  us  no  re- 
cord of  the  various  currents  it  may  have 
passed  through  on  its  way  to  that  depth. 
Let  us  hope  that,  ere  long,  British  inven- 
tive genius  may,  by  rendering  it  perfect, 
confer  another  boon  on  physical  science. 
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The  discussion  on  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt's 
paper, "  On  the  Construction  of  the  Build- 
ing for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of 
VOL.  I. — 24 


Industry  of  All  Nations,  in  1851,"  was 
continued  throughout  both  these  meet- 
ings. 

On  the  one  side  it  was  contended,  that 
the  present  building  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions  published  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners ;  that,  from  its 
form,  the  wind  would  have  a  most  inju- 
rious effect  on  it ;  and  therefore,  that  in- 
stead of  testing  each  girder  singly,  as  had 
been  done,  the  whole  roof  should  have 
been  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal  aa 
Turner's  roof  over  the  Railway  Station 
at  Liverpool,  which  had  been  proved  by 
suspending  weights  at  intervals,  on  the 
presumed  necessity  for  its  bearing  a  strain 
of  wind  equal  to  fifty  pounds  per  square 
foot.  This  test  of  proof  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Fox,  and 
therefore  it  could  not  be  objected  to  now. 
The  snugs,  for  receiving  the  ends  of 
the  girders,  were  considered  as  being 
too  weak,  and  liable  to  fracture.  The 
foundation  of  concrete  under  each  column 
was  considered  insufficient,  and  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  design,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  of 
July  6th,  1850,  where  a  proper  kind  of 
foundation  was  stated  to  be  provided. 
The  columns  of  such  slender  dimensions 
as  eight  inches  diameter,  and  varying 
from  one  inch  and  an  eighth  down  to  half 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  each  composed 
of  seven  parts,  must  be  unstable  when 
carried  to  such  heights  as  sixty-four  feet. 

The  girders  of  the  galleries,  when 
under  the  action  of  the  multitudes  of  per- 
sons all  in  one  direction,  would  acquire 
an  undulating  motion  which  would  frac- 
ture them. 

The  glass  of  the  roof  being  only  of  the 
weight  of  sixteen  ounces  per  square  foot, 
or  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
was  quite  inadequate  to  resist  hail-storms, 
or  even  the  weight  of  a  fall  of  snow,  and 
that  gi-eat  leakage  must  be  expected 
from  this  and  several  other  causes.  The 
condensed  vapor  from  the  under  side  of 
the  iron  beams  would  also  drop  on  the 
goods  exhibited,  to  their  serious  injury. 

The  quantity  of  timber  employed,  and 
the  system  of  open  flooring,  rendered  the 
building  peculiarly  liable  to  catch  fire: 
and  on  these  grounds  it  was  asserted  to 
be  wanting  in  the  stability  and  security 
requisite  for  a  receptacle  for  the  valuables 
which  would  be  transmitted  for  exhibi- 
tion.    It  had  been  stated  by  the  Royal 
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Commissioners,  that  a  building  would  be 
provided,  free  of  rent,  and  fire-proof:  the 
latter  condition  was  certainly  not  fulfilled, 
and  if  the  building  remained  uninsured, 
each  exhibitor  would  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  the  safety  of  his 
own  goods,  and  thus  be  subjected  to  a 
greater  expense  than  the  ordinary  rent  of 
a  really  fire-proof  building. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  admitted  that, 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  building  was 
not  insured  against  fire.  It  was,  how- 
ever, contended,  that  an  examination  in 
detail  of  all  the  parts  of  the  structure 
demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  objections 
which  had  been  made.  Every  part  had 
been  attentively  considered,  and  had  been 
subjected  to  careful  and  minute  experi- 
ment. The  concrete  foundation  had  been 
tested  to  the  extent  of  seven  tons  per 
square  foot  without  crushing,  whilst  the 
greatest  weight  that  could  be  brought 
upon  each  square  foot  of  foundation  was 
only  two  and  a  half  tons ;  this  was  sup- 
posing the  building  to  be  crowded  with 
visitors,  and  the  roof  covered  with  a 
depth  of  two  feet  of  snow. 

The  columns  had  also  been  submitted 
to  similar  experiments;  their  thickness 
varied  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  and 
an  eighth,  according  to  the  duty  they  had 
to  perform,  and  the  position  they  occupied 
in  the  building.  It  had  been  calculated 
that  the  greatest  weight  which  could 
possibly  be  brought  upon  the  strongest 
column  was  sixty  tons,  whilst  its  breaking 
weight  exceeded  three  hundred  tons. 

The  glass  was  considered  to  be  suffi- 
ciently strong,  as  its  thickness  and  quality 
were  similar  to  that  used  in  the  large 
conservatory  at  Chatsworth,  of  which  not 
a  pane  had  been  broken  by  any  hail-storm 
that  had  occurred  since  its  erection 
twelve  years  ago.  The  canvas  employed 
outside  would  not  only  temper  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  aid  in  ventilation,  but 
would  also  assist  in  preventing  fracture 
of  the  glass ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
canvas  itself  being  fixed  to  each  ridge  in 
narrow  strips,  if  any  portion  did  catch 
fire,  only  that  piece  would  be  burned.  It 
was  further  stated,  that  on  the  present 
design  being  accepted,  an  offer  had  been 
received  for  its  construction  from  the 
person  who  now  most  violently  attacked 
the  original  design  and  its  actual  con- 
struction. 
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Arguments,  based  on  calculations,  were 
adduced  to  show,  that  though  the  build- 
ing was  amply  sufficient  for  resisting  any 
vertical  pressure  to  which  it  might  be 
subjected,  it  was  not  so  well  calculated 
to  resist  the  horizontal  force  exerted  by 
the  wind,  which  might  be  taken  as  some- 
times equalling  251bs.  per  square  foot. 

The  building  in  Hyde  Park  was  the 
most  extensive  example  in  existence  of 
the  "  pure  rectangular  construction,"  but 
as  it  did  not  possess  the  strong  gable  and 
walls  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  mills, 
which  were  also  rectangular  structures, 
composed  of  columns  and  girders — the 
stability  of  the  glass  structure  must  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  simple  rectangular 
form,  which  could  only  be  maintained 
by  the  perfect  attachment  of  the  girders 
to  the  columns.  It  was  contended  that 
the  snugs  by  which  this  was  effected 
were  wanting  in  strength,  and  that  the 
columns  not  being  attached  to,  or  rooted 
into  the  ground,  might  be  supposed  to 
admit  of  lateral  motion.  The  addition 
of  strong  diagonal  bracing  was  therefore 
recommended,  as  being  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  amount  of  stability  requisite  in 
a  building  intended  for  the  circulation  of 
such  multitudes  of  persons  as  would  at- 
tend the  Exhibition. 

The  great  amount  of  light  admitted 
through  a  roof  entirely  composed  of 
glass,  was  considered  objectionable  for 
the  display  of  works  of  art ;  and  it  was 
contended  that  a  roof  partially  covered 
with  slates  would  have  been  better  for 
general  purposes. 

Explanations  were  entered  into  to 
show,  that  the  snugs  for  supporting  the 
girders  were  amply  strong,  not  only  for 
the  general  duties  they  had  to  perform, 
but  also  for  resisting  any  tension,  or  ac- 
cidental strains  which  might  be  brought 
on  them  by  the  failure  of  any  adjacent 
parts ;  and  instances  were  adduced  of  the 
occurrence  of  accidents,  during  the  course 
of  construction,  which  had  proved  this 
position  to  be  correct. 

It  was  contended  that  the  glass  was 
sufficiently  thick,  and  that,  in  an  extent 
of  roofing  of  almost  forty  acres,  con- 
structed by  one  firm  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  wherein  no  glass  exceeding 
16  oz.  per  square  foot  had  been  employ- 
ed, scarcely  any  breakage  had  occurred. 
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It  was  proposed  to  use  Sir  W.  Bur- 
nett's S3'stem  of  saturation,  by  a  metallic 
salt,  to  prevent  the  accidental  burning  of 
the  canvas  on  the  roof 

The  construction  pro\1ded  for  the  ef- 
fects of  contraction  and  expansion,  con- 
sequent on  the  changes  of  temperature. 


GEM  AND  GLASS  ENGRA\^NG. 
(From  Holizapffel  on  Turning.) 

To  give  steadiness  to  the  arms  of  the 
artist,  they  are  supported  upon  the  bench, 
but  the  position  depends  partly  upon  the 
form  of  engine  employed,  and  partly 
upon  the  habit  of  the  indi\idual.  When 
the  common  form  of  engine  is  used,  the 
palm  of  the  left-hand  is  generally  rested 
upon  the  hemispherical  cap  of  the  engine, 
while  the  forefinger  and  thumb  embrace 
the  revolving  tool,  and  grasp  the  upper  end 
of  the  stick  on  which  the  stone  is  mounted. 
The  tiiumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right- 
hand  grasp  the  stick  just  below  those  of 
the  left,  and  the  right  elbow  is  supported 
upon  a  cushion  about  6  inches  diameter ; 
this  position  gives  considerable  steadi- 
ness to  the  hands,  and  allows  of  a  free 
motion  to  the  fingers,  between  which  the 
stick  is,  as  it  were,  suspended;  it  is, 
however,  rather  adapted  to  small  than 
large  stones. 

When  the  engine  is  made  more  in  the 
form  of  a  lathe  head,  and  overhangs  the 
pillar,  a  different  position  of  the  left-hand . 
is  generally  adopted.  In  this  case,  the 
left  elbow  is  supported  upon  a  cushion, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  right,  the  two 
elbows  being  widely  separated,  to  lower 
the  hands  beneath  the  tool,  and  give  a 
wide  base  to  the  arms.  The  left-hand  is 
rested  against  the  under  side  of  the 
overhanging  frame,  and  in  some  cases 
the  right  wrist  is  supported  upon  a  wood- 
en rest,  about  6  in.  high,  and  2  in.  diam- 
eter, having  a  hemispherical  top  to  allow 
of  tiie  free  motion  of  the  wrist  in  all  di- 
rections ;  and  the  base  of  the  rest  is  en- 
larged to  about  4  inches  diameter,  for 
greater  steadiness.  The  choice  of  posi- 
tion is  not  very  material,  and  depends 
principally  upon  habit ;  but  those  artists 
who  are  accustomed  to  one  position  can- 
not conveniently  adopt  another.  The 
point  of  greatest  importance  is,  that  both 
hands  should  be  perfectly  steady,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  moved  in  all  directions 
with  great  freedom.     The  wooden  rest 


gives  great  steadiness  to  the  right  wrist, 
but  is  liable  to  interfere  ^^•lth  the  free 
motion  of  the  hand ;  it  is,  therefore,  oft- 
en dispensed  with,  except  for  very  deli- 
cate works. 

The  general  position  of  the  stick  is 
nearly  vertical,  so  as  to  keep  the  surface 
of  the  stone  inclined  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent the  stem  of  the  tool  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  face  of  the  stone.  In  dot- 
ting the  outline,  or  cutting  shallow  works 
with  large  tools,  the  stone  may  be  held 
quite  horizontal ;  but  in  cutting  deep 
and  delicate  works,  or  sharp  angles,  ver}^ 
small  tools  must  necessarily  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  stone  then  requires  to  be 
considerably  inclined,  in  order  to  allow 
the  edge  of  the  tool  to  penetrate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity,  without  risk  of  the 
stem  being  brought  in  contact  with  the 
surfiice  of  the  work. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  stone  can  be 
kept  horizontal,  the  process  of  gem  en- 
graving is  comparatively  easy,  and  the 
principal  difficulties  that  are  met  with  oc- 
cur in  cutting  the  curved  outlines,  and  in 
making  a  sunk  surface  quite  flat.  As 
previously  mentioned,  the  edges  of  sunk 
surfaces  should  be  made  nearly  pei^pen- 
dicular,  to  give  definition  to  the  impres- 
sion, and  the  outlines  are  cut  with  a  thin 
tool,  in  which  the  fiice  of  the  tool  is  flat, 
but  to  give  strength,  the  back  is  neces- 
sarily made  conical. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  flat  f:ice  of 
the  tool  can  be  applied  to  the  convex 
side  of  a  curved  recess,  no  material  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  cutting  the  out- 
fine  nearly  perpendicular,  as  the  stone 
can  be  slowly,  but  continuously,  twisted 
round,  to  bring  every  successive  part  of 
the  curve  in  a  direct  line  with  the  flat 
face  of  the  tool ;  and  should  the  edge  of 
the  outline  be  irregularly  cut  at  the  first 
attempt,  a  second  cut  may  be  taken  with 
a  smaller  tool  in  the  same  manner,  to 
correct  the  irregularities  of  the  edge; 
and  during  the  entire  process  the  tool 
and  work  remain  constantly  under  obser- 
vation. 

But  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that 
the  flat  face  of  the  tool  cannot  be  so  con- 
veniently applied  to  the  concave  side  of 
the  recess,  as  the  edges  would  have  a 
continual  tendency  to  encroach  upon  the 
curved  line,  and,  therefore,  in  cutting 
around  the  concave  side  of  a  curve,  the 
conical  back  of  the  tool  must  be  made  to 
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traverse  around  the  inside  of  the  curve ; 
but  the  back  of  the  tool  being  less  under 
observation  than  the  face,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  cut  the  edge  smoothly, 
and  in  any  attempts  to  correct  the  irregu- 
larities with  a  smaller  tool,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  adopt  the  same  course  of  apply- 
ing the  back  of  the  tool  to  the  concave 
edge  of  the  work,  as  it  is  found  that 
when  the  edge  has  been  cut  with  the 
back  of  the  tool,  the  face  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  rectify  any  minute 
errors. 

The  difficulty  of  making  a  sunken 
surface  quite  flat,  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  entire  face  has  to  be  pro- 
duced with  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  edge  of  the  tool,  and  without  any 
mechanical  guidance  being  derived  from 
the  tool  itself  For  although  the  edge 
of  a  tool,  such  as  they  use,  may  be 
turned  very  nearly  flat,  still,  on  examina- 
tion, after  being  used,  it  will  always  be 
found  rather  convex,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  edge  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  wear  the  fastest  at  the  mar- 
gins, and  the  rounded  edge  of  the  tool 
has,  of  course,  a  continual  tendency  to 
cut  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied 
into  a  series  of  small  hollows,  instead  of 
one  continuous  plane. 

In  flattening  a  sunken  surface,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  stippling,  the  difficul- 
ty is  overcome  by  keeping  the  stone  in 
continual  but  steady  motion.  The  stone 
being  quickly  traversed  with  very  short 
strokes  beneath  the  tool,  the  entire  sur- 
face is  successively  passed  under  the 
lowest  point  of  the  tool,  which  is  only 
allowed  to  cut  at  the  highest  points  of 
the  surface,  and  these  are  determined 
apparently  by  intuition,  so  delicate  is  the 
sense  of  feeling  acquired  by  the  best 
gem-engravers ;  but,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, this  great  dexterity  of  hand  is 
only  to  be  acquired  by  long  and  patient 
practice. 

Wlien  the  stone  requires  to  be  much 
inclined  from  the  perpendicular,  to  allow 
small  tools  to  penetrate  into  the  minute 
details  of  deep  works,  the  difficulties  of 
gem-engraving  are  materially  increased. 
As  previously  mentioned,  some  of  the 
little  disks  are  less  than  one-hundredth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  while,  to  afford  suf- 
ficient stiffness  to  the  tool,  the  diameter 
of  the  stem  requires  to  be  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  at  the  back,  and  the 


front  end  is  made  conical  for  about  one 
inch  of  its  length  from  the  disk.  To 
enable  these  small  tools  to  penetrate 
even  into  a  flat  surface,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  stone  must  be  inclined  to  a 
greater  angle  than  the  cone  of  the  stem, 
or  the  latter  would  rub  on  the  flat  sur- 
face ;  but  in  finishing  a  deep  corner,  so 
as  to  make  it  quite  square  and  sharp  at 
the  bottom,  the  stone  must  be  inclined 
to  a  much  greater  angle,  and  in  conse- 
quence, instead  of  the  tool  cutting  per- 
pendicularly downwards,  it  cuts  oblique- 
ly, at  the  same  angle  as  that  at  which  the 
stick  is  held,  and  this  tendency  of  the 
tool  requires  to  be  overcome  by  the  tact 
of  the  artist. 

In  the  case  of  squaring  a  corner,  there 
is  generally  sufficient  room  in  the  sunken 
portion  to  allow  the  entire  disk  to  be 
inserted  within  the  cavity,  upon  the  side 
of  which  it  is  principally  required  to  op- 
erate, and  the  surftice  of  the  stone  may 
be  heldj  nearly  vertical.  But  in  cutting 
fine  lines  on  a  deep  surface,  such  as  some 
of  the  finishing  lines  in  the  hair  of  a 
deeply  sunk  head,  the  lines  do  not  admit 
of  being  made  much  wider  than  the  edge 
of  the  tool.  Very  delicate  management 
is  required  to  sink  these  lines  perpendic- 
ular to  the  general  surface,  and  the  stone 
must  be  applied  to  the  tool  so  as  to  com- 
mence the  line  a  little  above  the  exact 
position  for  the  centre  of  the  line,  in  or- 
der that  the  oblique  cut,  when  made  to 
the  appropriate  depth,  may  terminate  in 
the  desired  position. 

In  ordinary  seal-engraving,  great  ac- 
curacy of  finish  in  the  details  is  never  at- 
tempted, and  these  difficulties  of  manipu- 
lation are  not  severely  felt,  but  they  are 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  practice  of  the 
higher  department  of  gem-sculpture, — 
which  not  only  requires  the  artist  to 
possess  great  talent  for  the  conception 
of  beautiful  designs  in  sculpture,  but  he 
must  also  devote  many  years  to  the 
attainment  of  sufficient  mechanical  dex- 
terity, to  enable  him  to  realize  in  detail 
the  conceptions  of  his  mind.  The  gem- 
engraver  also  labors  under  the  furtlicr 
disadvantage,  that  from  the  minute  and 
delicate  character  of  his  works,  they  can 
only  be  properly  appreciated  by  those 
few  persons  who  have  carefully  studied 
the  subject. 

It  is  very  generally  supposed  that  the 
ancients  greatly  excelled  the  moderns  in 
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gem-engraving,  and  that  the  art  has  never 
been  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Henry  Weigall,  how- 
ever, states  that — "  this  supposition  is  er- 
roneous, and  has  probably  arisen  from 
the  fact  of  travellers  supposing  that  the 
collections  of  gems  and  impressions  that 
they  have  made  in  Italy,  are  exclusively 
the  works  of  Italian  artists;  such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case,  and  I  have  myself 
had  the  satisfaction  of  pointing  out  to 
many  such  collectors,  that  the  most  ad- 
mired specimens  in  their  collections  were 
the  works  of  English  artists.  Selections 
may  be  made  from  the  works  of  Wray, 
Burch,  Marchant,  and  Charles  Weigall, 
which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
finest  works  that  have  been  produced  in 
any  age  or  country." 

Mr.  Henry  Weigall  could  not,  of  course, 
speak  of  his  own  performances,  but  the 
reputation  his  works  have  acquired  in 
this  and  other  countries,  would  fully 
justify  the  insertion  of  his  name  in  the 
above  list. 

The  engraved  surfaces  of  ordinary 
works,  such  as  armorial  bearings,  are 
commonly  left  from  the  cutting  tools, 
and  are  not  afterwards  polished ;  but  in 
superior  specimens  of  gem-engraving, 
when  it  is  desired  to  give  the  work  the 
highest  possible  finish,  the  engraved  sur- 
faces are  all  polished  in  the  most  careful 
manner.  For  this  purpose  the  surfaces 
are  first  smoothed  with  copper  tools, 
made  of  the  same  shapes  as  the  finishing 
tools  used  in  engraving,  and  charged  in 
the  same  manner  with  diamond  powder 
and  oil ;  but  the  diamond  powder  is 
ground  finer  than  that  used  in  engraving, 
and  the  copper  toolsbeing  softer  than  those 
of  iron,  the  particles  of  diamond  become 
more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  surfiice  of 
tiie  tools,  and  therefore  leave  a  much 
smoother  surface.  After  all  the  en- 
graved surfaces  have  been  smoothed 
with  copper  tools,  similar  tools  made  of 
boxwood,  charged  \\"ith  still  finer  diamond 
powder,  are  employed  to  complete  the 
smoothing.  The  boxwood  tools  cut  very 
smoothly,  and  leave  almost  a  semi-polish, 
which  is  completed  with  copper  tools 
charged  with  rottenstone  and  water. 

The  process  of  polishing  minute  works 
with  much  detail,  is,  however,  very  te- 
dious, as  every  one  of  the  markings  re- 
quires to  be  operated  upon  separately, 
and  the  process  demands  much  skill  and 


attention  to  prevent  the  sharpness  and 
delicacy  of  the  engraving  from  being  de- 
teriorated. To  economize  time  in  pol- 
ishing common  works,  where  precision 
of  form  in  the  details  is  not  considered 
of  primary  importance,  scratch  brushes 
are  sometimes  employed;  these  are 
made  of  fine  copper  wire  fixed  in  the  end 
of  a  tool,  and  sometimes  bent  up  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis,  to  make  a  small 
wheel-brush,  which  is  charged  in  like 
manner  with  rottenstone  and  water;  but 
the  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
as  it  obliterates  the  delicate  forms. 

The  process  of  seal-engraving  is  ap- 
plied to  all  gems  inferior  in  hardness  to 
the  diamond,  and  even  tiiis  is  said  to 
have  been  engraved  in  some  rare  instan- 
ces. The  sapphire  cuts  very  slowly  but 
smoothly;  the  ruby  cuts  slowly,  but 
small  pieces  are  liable  to  break  off  in 
flakes;  carnelian  and  blood-stone  are 
close  in  their  structure,  and  admit  of  be- 
ing cut  with  very  smooth  surfaces.  Soft- 
er stones  admit  of  being  cut  more  rapid- 
ly, but  do  not  when  finished  present 
such  smooth  surfiices  as  the  harder  and 
more  compact  materials.  The  amethyst 
is,  perhaps,  as  soft  a  stone  as  can  be  cut 
very  smoothly;  nevertheless,  glass,  and 
even  marble  are  sometimes  successfully 
treated  by  the  seal-engraver,  but  the 
tools  soon  become  deteriorated,  owing 
to  the  diamond  powder  becoming  im- 
bedded in  these  soft  materials.  When 
the  stones  consist  of  layers  of  different 
degrees  of  hardness,  increased  caution  is 
required  to  prevent  the  tool  penetrating 
more  deeply  at  the  softer  parts.  An 
onyx  engraved  in  intaglio,  so  that  the  de- 
vice is  seen  from  the  surfiice  in  the  colors 
of  the  lower  stratum,  is  called  a  nicolei. 

The  very  excellent  proof-impressions 
of  seals,  taken  in  wax  by  the  seal-engra- 
vers, are  produced  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— The  stone  is  first  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  a  moderately  soft  brush,  it 
is  then  warmed  over  the  fiame  of  a  can- 
dle, the  stone  being  traversed  in  a  circle 
at  a  moderate  distance  above  the  flame, 
that  it  may  be  heated  uniformly.  If  the 
stone  were  held  stationary  above  the 
flame  it  would  be  liable  to  be  cracked, 
from  one  portion  being  heated  more  rap- 
idly than  another.  The  usual  test  for 
the  proper  degree  of  heat,  is  the  placing 
of  the  seal  upon  the  naked  hand,  and  if 
the  heat  is  about  as  great  as  can  be  borne 
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by  a  tolerably  sensitive  hand  without 
causing  pain,  it  is  considered  to  be  suita- 
ble. The  engraved  surface  of  the  seal  is 
then  coated  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  clean 
tallow,  applied  with  a  small  brush,  such 
as  a  rather  soft  nail-brush,  and  the  tal- 
lowed surface  is  again  coated  with  a  thin 
layer  of  vermilion,  applied  with  a  camel's 
hair  pencil.  This  completes  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  seal,  and  when  the  impression 
is  made  the  vermilion  becomes  attached 
to  the  surface  of  the  wax,  and  materially 
heightens  the  beauty  of  the  impression. 

The  sealing-wax  is  prepared  by  holding 
the  stick  of  wax  at  a  little  distance  above 
the  flame  of  the  candle  until  it  is  thorough- 
ly softened ;  but  it  is  only  so  far  heated 
as  is  necessary  to  allow  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  wax  being  detached  to  form 
the  impression,  and  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  blackening  the  wax,  either  by  smoke 
or  allowing  it  to  become  ignited.  The 
softened  wax  is  deposited  in  a  small  heap 
on  a  piece  of  stout  paper,  and  when 
enough  to  form  the  impression  has  been 
placed  on  the  paper,  the  fusion  of  the 
wax  is  completed  by  traversing  the  under 
surfivce  of  the  paper  above  the  flame  of 
the  candle,  at  a  sutficient  distance  to  avoid 
scorching  the  paper. 

When  the  wax  has  become  thoroughly 
softened,  it  is  stirred  with  a  small  stick 
to  drive  out  all  the  air-bubbles,  and  work 
it  into  a  uniform  mass  of  a  conical  shape ; 
the  paper  is  then  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
when  the  surface  of  the  wax  has  become 
bright  and  quiescent,  the  seal  is  applied 
to  give  the  impression.  In  order  that 
both  the  seal  and  the  wax  may  be  at  the 
requisite  temperatures,  the  preparation 
of  the  two  is  carried  on  almost  simultane- 
ously, and  usually  the  seal  is  held  over 
the  flame  of  the  candle  for  a  few  seconds 
to  restore  the  heat,  while  the  wax  is  as- 
suming the  quiescent  state. 

In  applying  the  seal  to  the  wax,  the 
seal-handle  is  held  between  the  thumb 
and  the  first  two  fingers,  applied  as  near 
to  the  seal  as  convenient.  To  give 
steadiness  to  the  hand,  the  wrist  is  rested 
upon  the  surface  of  the  table,  and  the  po- 
sition having  been  carefully  determined, 
the  seal  is  quickly  dabbed  upon  the  wax, 
witii  a  firm  perpendicular  stroke,  but  only 
with  moderate  force.  Some  little  prac- 
tice is  necessary  to  obtain  suflScient  dex- 
terity to  give  the  impression  with  preci- 
sion ;  but  the  method  of  quickly  dabbing 


the  seal  upon  the  wax,  yields  far  more 
defined  impressions  than  the  mode  some- 
times adopted  of  applying  the  seal  with 
quiet  but  considerable  pressure,  which 
not  only  fails  to  copy  the  most  delicate 
of  the  lines  and  angles,  but  the  imperfect 
copy  thus  produced  is  also  liable  to  be 
further  deteriorated  by  the  seal  sliding  on 
the  gradually  yielding  wax,  which  then  re- 
ceives a  double  impression. 

In  this,  as  in  similar  processes,  the 
most  sharply  defined  impressions  are 
produced  by  employing  sufficient  mo- 
mentum to  drive  the  wax  at  the  same  in- 
stant into  all  the  minute  crevices  of  the 
seal,  exactly  as  in  the  clichee  casting  and 
type  founding,  alluded  to  at  page  324, 
Vol.  1. 


SAFETY-PLUG    FOR  BOATS  AND  VESSELS. 

Registered  for  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.j 
Commander  R.  N.,  Leith. 

The  recent  fatal  steamboat  casualties — 
amongst  which,  the  Clyde  ship,  "  Orion," 
figures  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner,  in 
reference  to  the  very  point  now  before 
us — have  at  last  aroused  the  attention  of 
practical  men  to  the  strong  necessity  for 
more  particular  attention  to  the  safety 
fittings  of  boats.  The  disclosures  conse- 
quent upon  the  disasters  to  which  we  re- 
fer, have  shown  us,  that,  not  unfrequently, 
the  boats  have  had  few  claims  to  the  cha- 
racter of  life-preservers.  The  boring  of 
holes  through  a  boat's  bottom,  regardless 
of  any  provision  for  closing  them  in  time 
of  need,  partakes  of  every  thing  that  is 
absurd  and  disgracefully  careless ;  and  if 
the  evidence  of  such  gross  negligence 
had  not  been  particularly  prominent,  it 
would  have  been  thought  ridiculous  for 
belief. 

Commander  Thompson's  plan  professes 
to  deprive  the  most  heedless  man  from 
sacrificing  life  in  this  way,  for  it  provides 
an  instant  means  of  shutting  up  the  plug- 
holes under  any  circumstances. 

Fig.  1  of  the  engravings,  represents  a 
longitudinal  sectional  elevation  of  the 
"  safety-plug,"  as  fitted  to  the  garboard 
strake  in  the  well  of  a  boat — the  plug 
being  open,  whilst  the  dotted  lines  ex- 
hibit it  in  its  closed  state.  Fig.  2  is  a 
corresponding  plan,  with  the  plug  closed 
down.  A,  is  the  conical  plug,  formed  on 
the  underside  of  the  holding-lever,  b, 
which  is  hinged  to  the  metal  plate  c,  at  d, 
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the  plate  being  fiistened  down  upon  the 
plank  E.  The  front  end  of  the  lever,  B, 
is  slotted  longitudinally  at  f,  to  admit 
the  hasp,  g,  standing  up  from  the  plate, 
so  that  when  the  plug  is  shut  down,  it 
enters  the  socket,  h,  in  the  plate,  and  is 
firmly  secured  in  position,  by  a  tube  of 


the  hasp,  whicli  is  capable  of  revolving  at 
I,  in  the  plate,  to  bring  the  flat  top  of  the 
hasp  across  the  slot.  To  keep  the  plug 
open,  and  down  out  of  the  way,  a  second 
hasp  is  fitted  at  j,  in  the  opposite  end  of 
the  plate,  c,  to  suit  the  position  of  the 
holding  slot,  when  the  lever  is  thrown 
back. 

This  fastener  is  always  at  hand,  and  as 
it  cannot  easily  be  injured,  and  will  ut- 
terly prevent  leakage,  it  must  secure  for 
itself  very  extensive  adoption.  The  "  Afri- 
ca" (Cunard's  line)  steamer's  boats  are 
fitted  with  it. 


MANUFACTURE   OF   ICE. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Mechanics' 
Magazine  describes  Dr.  Gorrie's  ice  ma- 
chine, and  the  results  obtained  from  it. 
Can  any  one  inform  us  why  this  machine 
has  not  been  improved  for  use  on  board 
ships  under  the  tropics  ? 

To  understand  this  machine,  conceive 
of  two  vertical  pumps,  made  precisely 
like  steam  engines — one  of  which  is 
adapted  to  condense  atmospheric  air,  so 
as  to  squeeze  out  of  it  a  portion  of  its 
gaseous  heat,  and  the  other  is  constructed 
to  admit  of  the  expansion  of  the  same 
air,  connected  with  the  extremities  of  a 
beam  common  to  both,  and  you  will 
form  an  idea  of  all  that  is  indispensable 
to  manufacture  ice  on  this  principle.  It 
will  be  obvious  to  the  slightest  reflection, 
that  as  the  air  in  expanding  becomes  a 
powerful    absorber    of   heat,    and  will 


greedily  take  it  from  all  surrounding 
bodies,  ice  might  be  made  by  simply 
immersing  the  cylinder  in  which  the  ex- 
pansion takes  place  in  water.  This  pro- 
cess, however,  would  be  too  tardy  a  one 
for  business  purposes ;  and  the  operation, 
therefore,  is  prodigiously  accelerated  by 
various  adjuncts.  In  the  first  place,  in 
order  that  the  free  heat  of  the  condensed 
air  may  be  extinguished,  so  as  to  fit  it 
for  its  highest  degree  of  refrigerative 
effect,  without  any  loss  of  time,  a  pump, 
connected  also  with  the  beam,  but  bear- 
ing a  very  diminished  proportion  in  size 
to  the  air-pump,  is  made  to  inject  a  jet 
of  cold  water  at  and  during  every  stroke 
of  the  machine.  And  so,  a  similar  pump 
projects  its  measure  of  an  uncongealable 
liquid  among  the  expanding  air  in  the 
other  air-pump,  so  as  to  furnish  it  in- 
stantly with  the  caloric  of  volume,  wnile 
the  liquid  itself  becomes  cooled  at  the 
same  time  from  the  heat  it  parts  with. 
This  liquid  (a  strong  solution  of  salts) 
is  withdrawn  from  a  tank,  or  yessel  de- 
signed for  the  accumulation  of  "  cold," 
into  which,  "after  performing  its  duty  in 
the  expanding  engine,  it  is  again  sent 
back  through  the  eduction  valves.  In  this 
tank  the  ice  is  manufactured  by  simply 
immersing  water,  placed  in  metallic  ves- 
sels, in  the  liquid;  or  with  the  me- 
chanical addition  of  occasionally  breaking 
up  the  adhesions  of  the  ice  to  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  vessels,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  new  surface  of  water  to  the  action 
of  the  external  cold.  The  reservoir  of 
cold,  the  expanding  engine,  the  injection 
pump,  and,  indeed,  every  part  of  the 
apparatus  employed  in  generating  or 
preserving  cold,  are  so  thoroughly  con- 
cealed from  sight,  and  the  radiating  in- 
fluence of  the  external  air,  by  insulating 
chambers,  that  the  processes  going  on 
within  them  are  wholly  unperceived. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  con- 
densed air,  instead  of  being  transferred 
directly  to  the  expanding  pump,  as  the 
above  description  would  imply,  passes 
intermediately  into  a  wrought-iron  re- 
servoir, large  enough  to  store  a  consider- 
able number  of  cylinder-fulls  of  air,  and 
thus  any  disadvantage  from  leakage,  or 
the  unequal  working  of  the  pumps,  is 
obviated. 

There  are  other  auxiliaries  to  the  eco- 
nomical and  perfect  working  of  the  ap- 
paratus, both  in  regard  to  the  consump- 
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tion  of  power,  and  the  production  of 
refrigerative  effects;  but  they  are  not 
indispensable  to  the  principle,  and  are 
not  easily  explained.  Indeed,  the  entire 
contrivance  presents  such  an  ingenious 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  that  none 
but  a  man  well  skilled  in  mechanical 
science,  and  endued  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
laws  of  air,  under  the  conditions  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  should  presume  to  under- 
take its  construction. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  made 
here,  though  conducted  upon  a  very 
slight  knowledge  of  the  principles  in- 
volved, is,  if  correctly  reported,  highly 
favorable  to  the  usefulness  and  value  of 
the  invention.  In  comparison  with  the 
operation  of  the  somewhat  similar  inven- 
tion of  our  distinguished  countryman, 
Sir  John  Leslie,  it  exhibits  much  more 
power.  With  pumps  of  about  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  of  16  inches  stroke,  con- 
densing and  expanding  air  to  and  from  a 
tension  of  three  atmospheres,  a  block  of 
ice,  weighing  nearly  60  lbs.,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  labor  of  two  men  in  two 
hours.  At  this  rate,  ice  can  be  manufac- 
tured, within  any  part  of  the  tropics,  at  a 
less  price  than  can  be  imported.  But  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  with  a  cheaper  power, 
the  results  would  be  found  much  more 
advantageous ;  and  no  doubt  sufficiently 
so  to  enable  ice  to  be  sold  at  a  price 
which  would  render  it,  as  contended,  ac- 
cessible to  the  poorest  classes. 


Tliere  is  found  at  Bilin,  in  Germany,  a 
deposit  of  siliceous  (flinty)  cliaracter,  which 
occupies  a  siu'face  of  great  exteut  (probably 
the  site  of  an  ancient  lake),  and  forms  slaty 
layers  of  fourteen  feet  in  thickness.  This 
bed  supplies  tlie  tripoli  used  by  artisans  in 
metal  for  polishing  their  work ;  and  also 
the  fine  sand  employed  to  form  moulds  for 
casting  small  articles  in  Berlin  iron.  For 
these  purposes  its  consumption  in  Berlin 
alone  is  not  less  than  from  50  to  60  cwt. 
yearly.  It  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
the  sheaths  or  coverings  of  a  kind  of  ani- 
malculaj  which  has  the  power  of  separating 
flinty  matter  from  the  water  in  which  it 
dAvells,  and  of  producing  out  of  tliis  a  sort  of 
case  analagous  to  the  shell  of  a  crab  or  lob- 
ster. The  length  of  one  of  these  is  about 
the  1.3500  of  an  inch ;  and  it  is  hence  cal- 
culated that  about  23  millions  of  them  are 
contained  Lq  a  cubic  liue  of  the  sand,  and 
41,000  millions  in  a  cubic  inch. 
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Footprints  of  the  Creator.  By  Hugh  Mil- 
ler. From  the  third  EngUsh  edition. 
Gould  &  Lincoln.  '  Boston. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  New  Walks  in 
an  Old  Field.  By  Hugh  Miller.  From 
the  fourth  EngUsh  edition.  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln.    Boston. 

"We  predict  for  these  volumes  a  wide  cir- 
culation in  this  country. 

They  are  books  for  all  readers. 

The  author  of  them  was  until  recently  a 
working  mason,  or  rather  qiiarryman,  in 
Scotland.  Compelled  in  early  life  to  seek 
his  bread  by  following  an  occupation  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  requires  less  expenditure  of 
inteUigence  perhaps  than  any  other,  yet  this 
very  occupation  opened  to  him  a  field  for 
thought  and  investigation  which  has  been 
wrought  by  him  in  a  manner  few  may  hope 
to  equal — none  to  excel. 
'  With  the  poetry  of  these  volumes  we 
have  nothing  to  do  in  tliis  place,  further 
than  as  it  reminds  us  (and  we  would  im- 
press it  upon  our  brother  mechanics)  that 
there  is  no  homely  trutli  which  may  not  be 
rendered  captivating  by  an  earnest,  enthu- 
siastic method  of  narration. 

"  Shall  these  dry  bones  live  ?"  is  not  in  it- 
self a  lively  text,  but  let  such  as  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  investigation  of  fossil 
remains  and  geological  eras  as  dry  uninte- 
resting speculation,  read  Hugh  Miller,  and 
our  word  for  it,  if  there  be  one  spark  of 
the  etherial  in  then*  composition,  it  will 
manifest  itsel£ 


Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1851. 
Edited  by  D.  A.  Wells  and  Geo.  Bliss. 
Boston. 

Tliis  is  the  second  yeai-ly  volume  of  a 
work,  the  value  of  which  will  scarcely  be 
appreciated  during  the  first  few  years  of 
its  existence.  The  growing  necessity  for 
such  a  record  is  obvious,  and  an  index  to 
the  labors  of  our  savans  and  mechanics  is 
becoming  a  requisite  in  every  library. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Steel.  A  Hand-book 
for  Blacksmiths  and  Workers  in  Steel 
and  Iron,  etc.  By  Fred.  Overman.  A. 
Haxt:  Philadelphia.     1851. 

An  eminently  practical  work,  and  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  service  to  all  who  have  to 
meddle  with  steel,  either  cold  or  hot.  It 
embodies  much  information  of  the  character 
otherwise  only  to  be  acquired  by  hard 
knocks. 

It  is  recommended  to  our  young  mechan- 
ics as  "  sound." 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Bridge  Construc- 
tion.   By  EL  Haupt. 

This  is  without  question  the  best  practi- 
cal work  on  timber  bridges  which  has  ever 
appeared  from  the  press  either  of  this  coun- 
try or  of  Europe. 

For  boldness  of  design  and  skill  in  execu- 
tion, the  American  timber  bridges  are  con- 
fessedly unrivalled.  We  know  of  no  work 
before  this  in  wliich  their  principles  have 
been  fully  investigated  and  exliibited.  And 
we  predict  for  the  work  a  reputation  abroad 
at  least.  Unfortunately  at  home  our  bridge 
builders  are  too  intent  on  inventing  new 
forms  to  spare  much  time  for  the  study  of 
the  principles  of  such  as  have  been  built. 
The  Patent  Office  record  abounds  in  pro- 
jects for  self-sustaining  structures,  the  most 
of  which  have  failed  most  signally  in  sus- 
taining their  inventors.  We  were  once 
shown  a  bridge  of  some  magnitude,  com- 
pleted and  in  use  over  a  river,  the  strength 
of  which  we  proved  to  the  builder  could 
be  doubled  by  placing  it  bottom  upwards. 

A  friend  of  ours  tells  of  a  workman  to 
whom  he  was  about  intrusting  a  piece  of 
mechanical  work,  but  doubting  his  ability 
to  properly  proportion  its  parts,  and  ex- 
pressing his  doubts,  was  assured  by  the 
workman  that  be  had  two  infallible  rules 
by  which  he  was  gui  Jed  in  determining  the 
dimensions  of  materials.  The  first  was,  "  to 
take  the  average  judgment" — the  second, 
"  guess  and  allow." 

These  rules  are,  or  have  been,  of  universal 
application  in  bridge  building  ;  but  with  all 


becoming  deference  to  the  respectable  class 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  apply  them, 
we  would  suggest  that  it  is  about  time  they 
learned  a  new  set  of  rules,  or  still  better — a 
few  principles.  To  aid  them,  they  cannot 
find  a  better  book  than  Haupt's  Bridge- 
Buildino'. 


PATENTS. 


List  of  Patents  {with  claims  annexed),  which 
issued  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
from  the  8th  day  of  April,  1851,  to  the 
22d  April,  1851,  both  inclusive. 

To  Lewis  FAorN  &  Henry  C.  IIatman,  of 
Cincinnati,  O.,  for  Improvement  in  Apparatus 
for  Bolting  Flour.  Patented  April  8,  1851.— 
We  do  not  claim  the  broad  principle  of  bolt- 
ing meal  by  an  air  blast,  as  this  has  been  im- 
perfectly done  before.  We  claim  the  appli- 
cation of  a  blast  cylinder,  with  spiral  issues, 
as  described,  to  tlie  process  of  bolting  flour 
or  other  pulverized  material,  by  means  of 
which,  during  a  continuous  blast,  the  meal 
is  consecutively  thrown  asjainst  the  bolting 
cloth,  and  so  much  as  is  not  passed  tliroutrh 
at  once,  is  gi^'en  an  interval  of  time  to  fall 
from  the  cloth,  and  leave  open  the  meshes; 
and  is  thus,  as  it  were,  re-fed  to  the  impulse 
of  the  blast  from  each  succeeding  issue  ;  the 
intermittent  action,  at  the  same  time,  causing 
eddies  tliat  loosen,  and,  as  it  were,  rip  up  the 
bran  and  flour  from  the  elotli,  separate  the 
bran  from  the  flour,  and  twirl  the  particles  of 
bran  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  flour 
free  to  pass  through,  while  the  bran,  from  the 
twirl  thus  given  it,  is  caused  to  present  its 
broadest  surface  to  the  bolting  cloth,  the 
specking  of  the  flour  being  thereby  prevent- 
ed and  avoided.  We  also  claim  the  insertion 
of  a  set  of  beaters,  at  a  suitable  distance  down 
the  bolting  cloth  and  blast  cylinder,  which, 
during  the  bolting  process,  shall  interrupt  the 
same  at  a  time  when  the  bran  requires  beat- 
ing, in  order  to  loosen  the  flour  from  it,  pre- 
paratory to  the  further  continuance  of  the  bolt- 
ing process.  We  also  claim  the  chamber  by 
means  of  which  the  light  flour  carried  up  by 
the  escape  of  the  blast  is  re-gathered  and  re- 
turned to  the  usual  gathering  chamber. 

To  Elijah  S.  Hopkins,  of  Painesville,  Ohio, 
for  Improved  Saiv-set.  Patented  April  8, 1851. 
— I  claim,  flrst,  supporting  the  lever  by  which 
motion  is  given  to  the  jaws,  by  means  of  an 
adjustable  stirrup ;  said  stirrup  seVves  as  a 
guage  in  addition  to  performing  its  ordinary 
duties.  Second,  I  claim  the  arrangement  of 
the  jaws  constructed  of  one  bent  piece  of 
metal,  with  the  lever  and  stirrup,  the  handle 
of  said  lever  projecting  backwards  towards 
the  rounded  part  of  the  jaws. 

To  Thomas  J.  Sloan,  of  New-York,  N.  Y., 
for  Apparatus  for  setting  vp  Ten-Pins.  Pat- 
ented April  8,  1851. — I  claim  elevating  tha 
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pins  in  a  bowling  alley,  by  means  of  a  set  of 
elevating  sockets,  operated  from  the  head  of 
the  table,  when  this  is  combined  with  any 
well-known  device,  or  devices,,  which  will 
permit  the  pins  to  fall,  and  sustain  them  in  a 
vertical  position  after  they  are  elevated. 

To  Aaron  D.  Crane,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
for  Improvements  in  Horse  Powers.  Patented 
April  8,  1851. — I  claim  the  manner  of  arrang- 
ing and  connecting  the  whiffle-tree  and  brake, 
80  that  when  the  horse  is  drawing,  the  brake 
is  off  the  wheel,  or  pulley,  and  when  not,  is 
on,  and  acting  as  a  governor,  as  described. 

To  Wm.  Todd,  of  Stamford,  Conn,  (assignor 
to  Atwood  &  Kellogg,  of  Derby,  Conn.), 
for  tool  for  7nakmg  Jack  Planes,  Patented 
April  8,  issi. — I  claim  the  combination  of  the 
stud  pins  with  the  bending  stud  and  holding 
dog,  arranged  and  acting  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

To  Celia  E.  p.  Foster,  of  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  for  Improvements  in  Ladies''  Work  Ta- 
bles. Patented  April  8,  1851. — I  claim  the 
mounting  of  the  upper  leaf  and  disc,  with  the 
drawers  on  the  rotary  standard,  thus  raising 
or  lowering  the  whole,  to  suit  different  per- 
sons, by  a  screw.  I  also  claim  the  rotary  disc 
with  drawers  hung  thereon  by  the  screw  sup- 
ported by  the  pin  which  can  turn  round  the 
standard,  and  raised  or  lowered  as  described. 

To  KoswELL  T.  Merrill,  of  Bloomfield, 
Mich.,  for  Improvement  in  Grain  Separators 
and  Fans.  Patented  April  8,  1851. — I  claim 
constructing  the  elevator  with  double  troughs, 
as  described,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  grain  from  falling  through  between  the 
cells.  I  moreover  claim  the  combination  of 
the  elevator,  wind  channel,  and  plate  valve, 
with  a  grain  threshing  and  winnowing  ma- 
chine, the  former  being  constructed  and  ar- 
ranged as  described. 

To  HiHAM  Strait,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  for 
Improved  Saw-set.  Patented  April  8,  1851. — 
I  claim  the  adjustable  double  bevelled  slide 
saw- rest,  constructed  and  used  substantially 
as  described,  by  means  of  which  its  bevelled 
bed,  the  tooth-rest,  upper  jaw  and  punch, 
saws  of  all  kinds  can  oe  firmly  held,  and 
their  teeth  be  either  set  in  V  fonn,  shoulder- 
ed in  U  form,  or  be  both  shouldered  and  set 
to  any  amount  required,  to  insure  any  degree 
of  smoothness  or  roughness  in  sawing, 
whether  their  points  are  sharp  or  rounded. 

To  Jonathan  L.  Booth,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio,  for  Improvement  in  Winnowing  Ma- 
chines. Patented  April  8,  1851. — I  claim  the 
blast  passages  arranged  and  controlled  by  the 
shutter,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
set  forth. 

To  EuFi's  K.  Paine,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  for 
Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves.  Patented 
April  8,  1851. — I  claim  the  three  air  passages 
between  the  fire  brick  and  the  upper  oven, 
the  said  j)assages  receiving  external  air  at  the 
sides  of  tlie  stove,  and  discharging  it  into 
the  back  flue,  in  combination  with  the  damp- 
er and  flues  (seven),  for  the  purpose  of  equal- 
izing and  regulating  the  heat  to  all  parts  of 
the  ovens. 


To  Oliver  Clark,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  for 
Improvement  in  Scythe  Fastenings.  Dated 
March  18,  1851. — I  claim,  first,  making  the 
shank  of  curved  or  arch  form,  longitudinally, 
as  described,  which  enables  it  to  be  fitted  to 
the  snath,  so  as  it  may  be  set  in  or  out,  by 
giving  it  a  slight  motion  in  a  curved  direc- 
tion. Second,  the  mode  of  securing  the 
shank  so  as  to  admit  of  the  edge  of  the  blade 
being  set  up  or  down,  by  making  the  cavity 
in  the  projection,  through  which  the  shank 
passes,  widest  at  the  back,  and  making  the 
back  edge  of  the  shank  and  the  inner  side  of 
the  tightening  key,  of  corresponding  arch 
form  transversely,  so  that  the  snank  may  be 
held  secure  in  any  position. 

To  Charles  A.  Broquette,  of  Eue  Neuve, 
St.  Nicholas,  St.  Martin,  France,  for  Improve- 
ment in  material  for  transferring  colors  in 
Calico  Printing.  Patented  April  15,  1851. — 
I  claim  the  use  of  extract  of  fibrine,  to  form 
with  or  without  any  other  oily  or  fat  matters, 
by  the  means  which  1  have  described,  or  any 
other  equivalent  means,  a  mastic  adequate  to 
thickening  and  retaining  on  fibres,  tnreads, 
tissues,  of  every  description  and  of  every  ma- 
terial or  substance,  the  archil  color,  and  such 
other  colors  as  are  incorporated  with  that 
mastic. 

I  also  claim  the  above  process  of  preparing 
and  purifying  the  extract  of  cassine,  in  order 
by  the  means  which  I  have  specified,  or  any 
other  equivalent  means,  to  impart  to  fibres, 
threads  and  tissues,  of  vegetable  nature  of 
every  description,  by  means  of  a  preparation 
of  mordant,  the  property  of  better  uniting  to 
or  attracting  the  coloring  matter  of  archil,  and 
in  general  other  coloring  matters,  either  in 
printing  or  dyeing,  whether  this  preparation 
or  mordant  be  applied  on  the  fibres  or  threads 
of  vegetable  nature,  previous  to  the  weaving, 
or  whether  it  be  applied  after  the  weaving  on 
tissues  of  vegetable  nature,  or  on  tissues  com- 
posed partly  of  vegetable  and  partly  of  animal 
substances. 

To  John  Buckingham  &  Joseph  H.  Baird, 
of  Watertown,  Conn.,  (assignors  to  the  Sco- 
vill  Manufacturing  Company  of  Waterbnry, 
Conn.,)  for  Improved  Milling  Tool.  Patented 
April  15,  1851. — The  rotation  die  for  making 
impressions  on  metals  and  other  substances, 
is  a  well  known  instrument,  and  we  make  no 
claim  founded  on  that  instrument,  in  itself 
considered.  But  we  claim  the  combination 
of  such  die  with  an  axle,  on  which  the  same 
may  vibrate,  which  axle  is  at  right  angles 
with  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  not  in  the  same 
plane. 

To  E.  T.  Hanon  Valcke,  of  Paris,  France, 
for  Improvement  in  Mill  SUmes.  Patented 
April  15,  1851. — I  claim  constructing  the  run- 
ning stones  of  mills  with  oblique  apertures, 
or  passages  through  the  body  of  the  stone, 
and  provided  with  hoods  or  funnels,  to  col- 
lect tbe  air  during  the  rotation,  and  connect- 
ed on  the  grinding  face  of  the  stone,  with 
furrows,  substantially  as  described,  when  this 
arrangement  is  combined  with  the  use  of  ver- 
tical pipes  leading  from  the  extremity  of  one 
of  the  apertures  or  passages,  to  a  funnel  lead- 
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ing  to  the  next  succeeding  oblique  passage  in 
the  body  of  the  stone  for  the  purpose  speci- 
fied. 
'  To  JoH>-  Kkausek,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  f or  Im- 
provemeiiU  in  Iron  Bailings.  Patented  April 
15,  1851. — I  claim  securing  the  pailings  per- 
manently to  the  horizontal  rods  or  bars  of 
iron,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  en- 
tire section  ot  railing  by  means  of  the  meth- 
ods of  operating  the  rods  or  bars  with  the  pa- 
lings having  jaws,  recesses,  and  bearings,  as' 
described  herein,  and  together  with  other  de- 
vices in  castings,  termed  saddles  or  troughs, 
having  dovetails  and  tenons  cast  to  them,  for 
the  purposes  herein  named,  and  this  I  claim, 
whether  the  several  parts  be  formed  and 
adapted  to  each  other,  and  operated  precisely 
as  represented  and  described,  or  otherwise, 
the  results  always  produced  being  effected  by 
means  equivalent  to  those  within  named. 

To  Richard  F.  Loper  &  Johx  W.  NrsTROit, 
of  Pluladelphia.  Pa.,  for  Improvement  in  the 
Steam  Engine.  Patented  April  15,  1851. — 
We  claim,  first,  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  columns  by  which  the  steam 
cylinder  is  connected  with  the  bed  frame,  in 
such  manner  that  they  constitute  the  air 
pump  and  condenser,  as  set  forth.  Second, 
the  method  herein  described  of  actuating  the 
cut-off  valve  of  one  steam  cylinder,  by  a 
motion  derived  from  the  valve  or  valve  rod, 
of  the  other  cylinder,  as  set  forth.  Third, 
the  adjustable  supplementary  valve  in  con- 
nection with  apertures  or  ports  in  the  steam 
valves,  by  means  of  which  the  steam  can  be 
worked  at  full  pressure  throughout  the  whole 
length  ot  the  stroke,  without  disengaging  the 
cut-off  valve.. 

To  Jaites  S.  Marsh,  of  Lewisbursrh,  Pa., 
for  Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves.  Patented 
April  15, 1S51. — I  claim  the  apertures  and  the 
passages  by  which  the  air  containing  the  sur- 
plus heat  from  the  oven  is  conveyed  to  the 
back  of  the  fire  chamber,  where|it  receives  an 
access  of  heat,  and  afterwards  to  the  llues,  by 
which  arrangement  the  heat  is  equalized  be- 
tween the  two  ovens,  and  the  upper  one  is 
ventilated  as  set  forth. 

To  S.  S.  PuTXAM,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Im- 
provement in  Window  Curtain  Fixtures.  Pa- 
tented April  15, 1S51. — 1  claim  the  method  or 
means  herein  described,  of  fastening  the  con- 
fining b.'ir  in  the  groove  of  the  roller  in  which 
the  cloth  is  pressed ;  that  is,  by  having  the 
ends  of  said  bar  rebated  as  described,  and 
fitting  the  caps  at  the  end  of  said  roller  over 
said  rebated  ends  of  said  bar,  as  above  set 
forth  ;  this  arrangement  of  the  caps  and  bar 
(the  said  caps,  or  one  of  them,  being  loose,  so 
as  to  move  laterally,  but  not  to  revolve,  the 
side  of  the  rebated  ends  of  the  bar  operating 
us  shoulders,  to  prevent  a  revolution)  enables 
me  to  adapt  my  improved  fixture  to  windows 
of  different  widths. 

To  JoHX  "W.  RoBBtxs,  of  Camden,  Ohio,  for 
Improvement  in  setting  logs  in  saw  mills.  Pa- 
tented April  15,  1S51. — I  claim,  first,  the  vi- 
brating dog  having  the  distance  of  its  head  or 
tongue,  with  respect  to  the  saw,  adjusted  lat- 


erally by  a  set  screw,  substantially  i\s  repre- 
sented, so  that  by  planing  the  tongue  of  the 
head,  in  each  successive  curf,  and  bringing 
the  face  of  the  log  in  contact  therewith.the 
thickness  of  each  consecutive  board  is  exact- 
ly counterpart  with  the  first.  Second,  I  claim, 
for  analogous  purposes,  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
log,  which  is  destitute  of  a  curf.  the  %"ibrating 
dog,  whose  distiince,  in  respect  to  the  station- 
ary block,  is  adjustable,  by  means  of  a  set 
screw,  the  range  between  the  head  of  the  dog 
and  the  block  affording  an  easy  and  deter- 
mined means  of  giving  exactly  the  same 
thickness  to  the  boards,  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  log. 

To  ABRAHAii  D.  Spoor,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for 
Improvement  in  agitating  Grate  Bars.  Pa- 
tented April  15, 1851. — I  claim  the  appUcation 
of  the  movable  grrate,  of  two  separate  me- 
chanical movements,  whereby  it  may  receive 
a  rocking  or  a  vertical  vibratory  motion,  at 
pleasure,  and  the  several  parts  constructed  as 
described. 

To  Andrew  Dexxison',  of  Brunswick,  Me., 
for  Machine  for  cutting  out  the  corners  and 
scorincf  the  ed'jes  o/ paper  for  boxes.  Ante-da- 
ted Ajsril  4,  1S51.  Patented  April  15,  1851. 
— I  claim  the  combination  of  the  knife  and 
die,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  described. 

To  Samuel  Avery,  of  Phoenix,  X.T.,for  Imr- 
provement  in  apparatus  for  operating  icindow 
blind  Slats.  Patented  April  15, 1851. — I  claim 
making  the  cog  wheel  with  such  a  length  of 
teeth  that,  when  its  spindle  is  forced  out- 
wards by  the  spring,  they  shall  engage  with 
the  teeth  on  both  sides  of  the  cog  wheel,  F, 
thereby  locking  the  same  and  securing  the 
slats  in  any  desired  position. 

To  He>-rt  Hoffman  &  Charles  F.  Hill,  ot 
New-York,  X.  Y.,  for  Impro'-emertfs  in  Orna- 
menting Marble.  Patented  April  15,  1851. — 
"VVe  claim  the  above  described  ink,  and  the 
wax  color  and  etch  water  used  in  combination 
therewith  as  described. 

To  Dexxis  M.  LrrrLEFiELD,  of  Lowell, 
ilass.,  for  Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 
Patented  April  15,  1S51. — I  claim  the  pecu- 
liar arrangement  or  manner  of  combining  the 
fire-place,  the  descending  of  diving  flues,  the 
ash-pit,  the  lateral  chambers,  the  ascending 
flues,  the  central  discharge  flue,  the  oven  or 
air-heating  chamber,  and  its  surrounding  flue 
space,  all  as  represented  and  specified. 

To  John  "Wood  and  Wm.  "W.  Wood,  of 
Conshohocken,  Pa.,  for  Improvement  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  mazed  sheet  iron. 
Patented  April  15,  1851. — We  claim  the  em- 
ployment of  thick  plates  of  iron  as  shield 
plates ;  or  in  other  words,  placing  four  (more 
or  less)  thin  plates  between  two  shield  plates 
of  double  weight,  in  forming  packs  for  rolling, 
so  that  each  shield  plate  will  make  two  plates 
of  proper  size  to  constitute  the  inside  plates 
of  another  pack,  for  the  smoothing  and  finish- 
ing process,  or  rolling. 

To  JoxATH-of  B.U.L,  of  New-York,  X.  Y., 
for  Improvement  in  means  of  Benovating  ana 
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Correcting  Sight.  Patented  April  22,  1851. 
— I  claim  the  cups  and  caps,  to  produce  a 
pressure  upon  the  periphery,  in  case  of  old 
age,  or  front  of  the  eye,  in  case  of  near  sight, 
which  will  increase  or  diminish  its  convexity, 
as  the  nature  of  the  ease  may  require,  with 
their  application  as  set  forth,  using  for  that 
purpose  any  of  the  materials  named  in  the 
above  specitication. 

To  Charles  W.  Grannis,  of  Gowanda, 
N.  Y.,  for  Improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves. 
Patented  April  22,  1851.— I  claim,  first,  the 
arrangement  of  the  flues  which  conduct  the 
heated  air  to  the  space  under  the  oven  bot- 
tom, from  which  it  is  discharged  into  the 
oven  at  the  corners  thereof,  and  without  any 
enlargement  to  permit  the  expansion  of  the 
air  before  it  reaches  the  oven,  as  described, 
when  this  is  combined  with  the  arrangement 
of  fire  flues  on  each  side  thereof,  as  describ- 
ed ;  whereby  the  air,  passing  to  the  oven,  is 
heated  along  the  whole  distance  of  its  pass- 
age, by  the  products  of  combustion  from  the 
fii-e  place.  I  also  claim  the  heating  of  the 
air  in  its  passage  through  the  back  hot-air 
chambers,  by  combining  with  such  air  cham- 
bers and  the  main  fire  flues,  the  branch  fire 
flues  which  pass  back  of  the  said  air  chamber. 

To  James  Reynolds,  of  New-York,  N.  Y., 
for  Improvement  in  Machines  for  Gvtta  Per- 
cha  Tnhing  and  covering  wire.  Patented 
April  22,  1851. — I  claim  the  use,  for  the  pur- 
poses specified,  of  feed  rollers,  in  combina- 
tion witli  the  stomach,  having  a  lin  or  inouth 
arranged  and  operating  substantially  as  des- 
cribed. 

To  Bradfoisd  Kowe,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for 
Improvement  in  Machines  for  Stretching  Lea- 
ther. Patented  April  22,"  1851. —I  claim  the 
method  or  device  of  stretching  leather,  espe- 
cially for  belting,  by  the  use  of  apparatus  so 
arranged  that  after  a  piece  of  leather  has  re- 
ceived, by  an  equable  strain  applied  to  its 
ends  for  their  whole  width,  the  proper 
stretch  that  the  material  can  bear  on  or  along 
one  edge  thereof,  if  it  be  found  that  the  other 
edge  and  parts  intermediate  between  it  and 
the  first  edge  (from  the  dift'erence  in  quality 
of  fibre),  has  not  received  proper  tension,  the 
further  stretching  of  the  first  side  shall  be 
stopped,  whilst,  by  the  application  of  the 
mechanical  stress,  at  the  other  edge  of  the 
leather,  it,  and  the  parts  between  it  and  the 
first  side,  shall  be  duly  stretched,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  set  forth.  I  claim  the 
holding  boards  as  essential,  in  all  leather 
Btretching  apparatus,  where  it  can  be  applied 
in  keeping  the  material,  whilst  being 
etretched,  from  contracting  in  width  and  be- 
coming defective  thereby.  I  claim  the  hold- 
ing board,  with  its  clamps  and  wedges,  in 
combination  with  the  apparatus  for  stretch- 
ing, for  the  uses  and  purposes  substantially 
as  set  forth. 

To  CiiAP.LEs  W.  Steakns,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  Improvement  in  Clogs  or  Pattens. 
Patented  April  22,  1851.— 1  claim  the  appli- 
cation of  an  elastic  loop  or  strap  attached  to 
tbe  sole  piece  and  going  around^ the  heel. 


To  Wm.  Stkevell  &  Daniel  Brown,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  Improvement  in  Machines 
for  Stretching  Leather.  Patented  April  22, 
1851.— We  claim  the  construction  of  the 
stretching  apparatus,  by  connecting  the  free 
rod  to  the  clamp,  by  entering  the  end  or  tenon 
of  the  rod  into  a  mortise  with  angular  sides, 
and  securing  them  together  by  a  pivot  pin. 

To  Wm.  Clay,  of  Clifton  Lodge,  England, 
for  Improved  apparatus  for  rolling  tapered 
Metallic  Rods.  Patented  April  22,  1851. 
Patented  in  England  Dec.  16,  1848.— I  claim 
permitting  the  rollers  to  recede  from  each 
other,  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  apparatus, 
constructed  and  arranged  substantially  as 
described.  And  secondly,  the  adjustable 
screw  in  conjunction  with  the  apparatus 
claimed  above,  whereby  bars  of  metal  are 
enabled  to  be  rolled  taper  for  a  portion  of 
their  length,  and  parallel  for  the  remaining 
part  thereof. 

To  Lemuel  Hedge  (assignor  to  George  W. 
Hedge),  of  Brooklyn,  N.  1; .,  for  Improvement 
in  Saiv  Milk.  Patented  April  22,  1851.— I 
claim  the  method  of  driving  belt  saws  by  the 
friction  surface  of  two  cylindrical  pulleys,  or 
drums,  which  gripe  the  saw  plate  below  the 
wood  which  is  being  cut,  but  at  some  parts 
of  its  tangent  line,  so  that  the  strain  to  which 
it  must  be  subjected  in  cutting,  to  keep  it  in 
the  line  of  the  tangent,  shall  not  bo  at  any 
part  of  its  curved  path ;  but  this  I  only  claim 
in  combination  with  straining  rollers,  which 
gripe  the  saw  above  the  lumber  on  which  it 
acts,  the  said  rollers  being  controlled  by  a 
brake  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  whereby  the 
saw,  during  its  action,  is  kept  in  a  strained 
condition  along  its  entire  line  of  action,  that 
it  may  cut  in  a  straight  line,  and  to  avoid  its 
being  under  tension  when  the  fle.xioLs  take 
place  along  the  curved  portions  of  its  tra'^k. 
1  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  mode 
of  driving  a  belt  saw  by  means  of  cylindrical 
rollers  or  pulleys,  the  employment  of  a  belt 
passing  around  the  outer  one  of  the  said 
driving  rollers,  and  applied  to  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  saw,  where  it  passes  around  the 
lower  deflecting  or  guide  pulley,  by  means 
of  which  the  saw  is  tjeiit  by  the  pressure  of 
the  belt  applied  to  its  outer  surface,  instead 
of  being  communicated  through  the  metal  it- 
self, thus  avoiding,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
tendency  to  break  the  metal.  And  finally,  I 
claim,  in  combination  with  the  mode  describ- 
ed, of  driving  a  belt  saw,  the  employment  of 
fenders  or  scrapers,  interposed  between  the 
driving  rollers  and  the  wood  to  be  sawed, 
and  placed  each  side  of  the  saw,  to  catch  the 
sawdust  and  conduct  it  away  from  the  bight 
of  the  driving  rollers  or  the  saw,  and  thus 
avoid  clogging. 

To  Edward  Whitelt,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
for  Improvenunt  in  Coffee  Roasters.  Patent- 
ed April  22,1851. — I  claim  the  combining  or 
arrangement  of  the  fire  place  or  chamber  of 
combustion,  the  roasting  cylinder,  and  its 
surrounding  chamber.  Also  tlie  arrange- 
ment of  the  flue  of  the  fire  chamber  with  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  and  the  inclosing  chamber 
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of  the  roaster,  the  said  arrangement  of  the 
said  flue  consisting  in  carrj-ing  it  over  and  in 
contact  with  the  top  of  the  said  inclosing 
chamber.  I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of 
the  proving  tube,  ■vvithin  the  hollow  jour- 
nals and  central  part  of  the  roaster  ;  not 
meaninor  to  claim  the  device  termed  the  pro- 
ving tuoe,  but  simply  the  arrangement  as 
specified. 

To  Tazwell  F.  Wevgo,  of  McLemoresville, 
Tenn.,  for  Improtement  in  Straw  Cutters, 
Patented  April  22, 1S51. — I  claim  the  manner 
of  arranging  one  or  more  cutters  on  the  peri- 
phery of  a  vertical  wheel,  at  such  angle  with, 
and  so  extending  over  the  face  of  said  wheel, 
as  will  give  a  "drawing  cut"  through  the 
straw  or  other  material,  as  it  falls,  to  tne  op- 
posite side  of  the  wheel  from  where  it  is  cut, 
thus  removing  the  cut  material  out  of  the 
way  of  the  feeding  box  and  uncut  material. 

To  E.  Stelwell,  of  New-York,  N.  Y.,  and 
E.  L.  BEUNnAGE,  of  .Troy,  N.  Y.,for  Improve- 
ment ill  Oar  Seats.  Patented  April  22,  1851. 
— "We  claim  the  mode  of  reversmg  the  back 
of  car  seats  from  one  side  of  the  seat  to  the 
other,  without  turning  them  over,  bv  means 
of  arms  constructed  and  arranged  as  set 
forth,  by  which  any  desired  height  of  back 
is  obtained.  Secondly,  we  claim  the  manner 
herein  described,  of  reversing  the  concave 
back  on  a  moveable  frame,  in  combination 
with  the  side  locking  projections. 

To  Jasies  E.  Bcgbee,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
(assignor  to  James  E.  Bugbee  &  Enoch  Eob- 
inson,  of  SomervUle,  Mass.,)  for  Improved  Loch 
and  Key.  Patented  April  22,  1851. — I  claim 
the  wedge  or  cam  key  and  the  separate  bitt, 
or  secondary  wedge  or  cam  key,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  vibrating  block,  the  key  recess 
and  the  tumbler  elevators ;  the  whole  being 
constructed,  arranged  and  operating  substan- 
tially a?  specified. 

To  Jehit  Hollixgsworth,  of  ZanesviUe, 
Ohio,  for  Improvement  in  Smut  Mickines. 
Patented  April  22, 1851. — I  claim  the  manner 
of  scouring  and  freeing  wheat  of  smirt  and 
other  impiirities,  by  throwin?  up  the  grain 
on  to  the  inclined  face  of  a  chimney,  fitted  to 
an  opening  alon^  the  top  of  the  concave,  in 
combination  with  the  inclined  aprons,  for 
transferring  the  grain  from  end  to  end  of  the 
cylinder,  that  it  may  be  discharged. 

Designs. 

To  Seth  "WiLLiAiis,  Jr.,  of  Nashua,  N.  H., 
(assignor  to  "WiUiams,  Bird  &  Co.,  of  North 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,)  for  Design  for  Stoves. 
Patented  April  8,  1851. 

To  SAMtTEL  "W.  GiBBs,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
(assignor  to  Jagger,  Treadwell  &  Perry,  of 
Albanv,  N.  Y.,)  for  Design  for  Stoves.  Pa- 
tented' April  8,  1851. 

To  DtTTEE  Akxold,  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  for 
Design  for  Cooking  Stoves.  Patented  AprU 
15,  1851. 

To  JoHX  Abenbroth,  of  Port  Chester,  N.Y., 
for  Desiqnfor  CooVmg  Stoves.  Patented  April 
15, 185L 


List  of  English  Patents  issued  from  Feb. 
18,  1851,  to  March  18,  1851. 

Henry  Richardson,  of  Aber  Houran  Balor,  North 
Wales,  esquire,  for  certain  improvemenis  in  life- 
boats.    February  22  ;  six  months. 

Williain  Stones,  of  Queenhithe,  London,  stationer, 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  safety-paper 
for  bankers'  cheques,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other 
like  purposes.     February  24  ;  six  months. 

Edward  Lloyd,  of  Dee  Valley,  near  Corwen,  Merio- 
nethshire, North  Wales,  engineer,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  steam-engines,  which  improvements 
are  in  part  or  on  the  whole  applicable  to  other  mo- 
tive engines.     February  24  ;  six  months. 

Peter  Wood,  of  the  firm  of  Bury  A:  Co.,  dyers,  fin- 
ishers, and  calenderers,  of  Salford,  Lancaster,  for  im- 
provements in  printing,  staining,  figuring,  and  orna- 
menting woven  and  textile  fabrics,  wood,  leather,  or 
any  other  material  substance  or  composition,  and  in 
machinery  and  apparatus  employed  therein.  Febru- 
ary 24 ;  six  months. 

John  Hinks,  of  Birmingham,  manufacturer,  and 
James  Vero,  of  Burbage,  Leicester,  manufacturer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  hats, 
caps,  bonnets,  and  other  coverings  for  the  head. 
February  24  ;  six  months. 

Gabriel  Didier  Fevre,  of  Paris,  France,  gentleman, 
for  certain  improvements  in  apparatus  for^  manufac- 
turing and  containing  soda-water,  and  other  gaseous 
liquids,  and  also  in  preserving  other  substances  from 
evaporation.     February  24;  six  months. 

Thomas  Wicksteed,  of  Old  Ford,  Middlesex,  civil 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
manure  and  in  machinery  to  be  used  therein.  Febru- 
ary 24 ;  six  months. 

Robert  Adams,  of  King  William-street,  London, 
gun-maker,  for  improvements  in  rifles  and  other  fire- 
arms.   February  23 ;  six  months. 

Francis  Clark  Monatis,  of  Earlston,  Berwick, 
builder,  for  an  improved  hydraulic  syphon.  Febru- 
ary 23  ;  six  months. 

Isaac  Lowthian  Bell,  of  Washington  Chemical 
Works,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  chemical  manu- 
facturer, for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid.     February  23;  six  months. 

Henry  Dircks,  of  Mooregatestreet,  London,  engi- 
neer, for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  in 
gas-burners,  and  in  apparatus  for  heatins  by  gas. 
February  23 ;  six  months. 

Charles  Frederick  Bielfeld,  of  Wellin?ton-street 
North,  Strand,  paper  mache  manufacturer,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  sheets  of  paper 
mache,  or  substances  in  the  nature  thereof.  Febru- 
ary 24  ;  six  months. 

Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister,  of  Manningham,  near 
Bradford,  York,  for  improvements  in  preparing  and 
combing  wool  and  other  fibrous  materials.  February 
24 ;  six'months. 

Robert  Hawthorn  and  William  Hawthorn,  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, engineers  and  partners,  for  im- 
provements in  locomotive  engines,  parts  of  which 
are  applicable  to  other  steam-engines.  February  24 ; 
six  months. 

Amedee  Francois  Remond,  of  Birmingham,  gen- 
tleman, for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  me- 
tallic tubes  or  pipes,  and  the  machinery  or  apparatus 
connected  therewith,  which  improvements  are  appli- 
cable to  other  like  purposes.  February  iS ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Ellis  the  elder,  of  Tredegar  Iron-works, 
Monmouth,  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  to  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  blooms  or  piles  for  railway  and  other  bars 
or  plates  of  iron.     February  27  ;  six  months. 

William  Millward,  of  Birmingham,  plater,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  electro- magnetic  and  magneto- 
electric  apparatus.     February  2S';  six  months. 

Charles  Felton  Kirkman,  of  Argyle-street,  gentle- 
man, for  certain  improvements  Tn  machinery  for 
spinning  and  twisting  cotton,  wool,  or  other  fibrous 
substances.    February  28 ;  six  months. 

Henry  Willis,  of  .Manchester-street,  Middlesex, 
organ-builder,  for  improvements  in  the  consiructioD 
of  organs.    February  28 ;  six  months. 
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James  Leach,  of  Littleborough,  Lancaster,  cotton 
spinner,  tor  certain  improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  carding,  spinning,  doubling,  and  twist- 
ing cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances.  February 
28;  six  months. 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  Mid- 
dlesex, civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  portable 
bedsteads,  and  m  sacking  bottoms.  (Being  a  com- 
munication.)   February  28;  six  months. 

William  Milner,  of  Liverpool,  Lanca.ster,  safety- 
box  manufacturer,  for  certain  improvements  m 
boxes,  safes,  or  other  depositories  for  the  protection 
of  papers  or  other  materials  from  fire.  March  3 ;  six 
months. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  Middle- 
sex, mechanical  draughtsman,  for  improvements  in 
the  preparation  of  materials  for  the  production  of  a 
composition  or  compositions  applicable  to  the  manu- 
facture of  buttons,  knife  and  razor  handles,  in  ink- 
stands, door-  knobs,  and  other  articles  where  hardness, 
strength,  and  durability  are  required.  (Being  a  com- 
munication.)   March  4  ;  six  months. 

Peter  Armand  Lecomte  de  Fontainemoreau,  of 
South-street,  Finsbury,  patent  agent,  for  improve- 
ments in  compressing  air  and  gases  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  motive  power.  (Being  a  communica- 
tion.)   March  10;  six  months. 

Victor  Hyacinthe  Libert  Guillouet,  of  Cond6 
Sin  Noirot  Calvadot,  France,  chemist,  for  certain 
processes  for  increasing  on  manufactured  fabrics 
the  several  shades  of  indigo.  March  10 ;  six 
months. 

Elijah  Galloway,  of  Southampton-buildings,  Chan- 
cery-lane, Middlesex,  civil  engineer,  for  improve- 
ments in  steam-engines.    March  10  ;  six  months. 

Henry  Alfred  Jowett,  of  Sawley,  near  Derby,  en- 
gineer, for  improvements  in  railway  breaks  and  car- 
riages.    March  10  ;  six  months. 

George  Robins  Booth,  of  Portland-place,  Wands- 
worthroad,  Surrey,  for  improvements  in  generating 
and  applying  heat.     March  10;  six  months. 

James  Murray,  of  Canterbury,  Kent,  barrack- 
master  and  captain,  for  improvements  in  saddlery 
and  harness.     March  10;  six  months. 

Jean  Baptiste  Alphonse  Brunei,  of  Paris,  France, 
gentleman,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
coverings  for  roofs,  walls,  partiiions,  furniture,  and 
other  similar  articles,  and  in  boxes,  tubes,  and  other 
hollow  articles,  and  in  the  preparation  or  manufac- 
ture of  materials  to  be  employed  for  such  purposes, 
and  also  in  machinery  to  be  employed  in  such  or 
similar  manufactures.  (Being  a  communication.) 
March  10;  six  months. 

Thomas  Horn,  of  Stanhope-street,  May  Fair,  up- 
holder and  decorator,  for  machinery  or  apparatus  lor 
cleansing  carpets,  matting,  and  similar  fabrics. 
March  10;  six  months. 

George  Roberts,  of  Selkirk,  manufacturer,  for  an 
improved  manufacture  of  certain  yarns  of  linen, 
wool,  silk,  cotton,  or  other  fibrous  substances.  March 
10 ;  six  months. 

William  Galloway  and  John  Galloway,  of  Man- 
chester, engineer,  for  improvements  in  steam-engines 
and  boilers.    March  10 ;  six  mouths. 

Jesse  Ross,  of  Victoria-terrace,  Keighley,  York, 
gentleman,  for  certain  improvements  m  machinery 
and  other  apparatus  for  combing  wool,  and  other 
suitable  fibrous  substances,  and  in  applying  or  work- 
ing the  same.     March  13  ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Dawson,  of  Milton-street,  Eustonsquare, 
machinist,  for  an  improved  method  of  constructing 
umbrellas  and  parasols.    March  13;  six  months. 

George  Little,  of  New  Peckham,  electro-telegraphic 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  electro-telegraph,  and 
in  various  apparatus  to  be  used  in  connection  there- 
with, part  of  which  improvements  are  also  appli- 
cable to  other  similar  purposes.  March  14 ;  six 
months. 

Herbert  Taylor,  of  Cross-street,  Finsbury,  Middle- 
sex, merchant,  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  carbonates  and  oxides  of  barytes, 
and  strontia,  sulphur,  or  sulphuric  acid,  from  the 
sulphates  of  barytes  and  strontia,  and  for  consequent 
improvements  in   the    manufacture  of  carbonates 


and  oxides  of  soda  and  potassia.  Mai^h  15;  six 
months. 

Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  the  firm  of  J.  C. 
Robertson  <fe  Co.,  of  Fleet-street,  London,  patent 
agents,  for  an  improved  method  of  manufacturing 
screws.     March  15  ;  six  months. 

Herbert  Minton,  of  Hart's-hill,  Stafford,  gentleman, 
and  Augustus  John  Hoffstaedt,  of  Brulgestreet, 
Blackfiiars,  London,  gentleman,  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  faces  or  dials  for  clocks, 
watches,  barometers,  gas-meters,  and  mariners' 
compasses,  or  other  articles  requiring  such  faces  or 
dials.  (Partly  a  communication.)  March  17  ;  six 
months. 

Alexander  Robertson,  of  Holloway,  Middlesex,  en- 
gineer, and  James  Glover,  of  the  same  place,  roller, 
for  improvements  in  the  rolling  and  laminating  of 
metals,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  metallic  cases  and 
coverings.     March  20 ;  six  months. 

James  Hart,  of  Seymour-place,  Middlesex,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  and 
other  articles  made  from  plastic  materials,  and  in  the 
means  of  making  parts  of  the  machinery  used  there- 
in.    March  17  ;  six  months. 

Henry  Bessemer,  of  Baxter-house,  Old  St.  Pancras- 
road,  Middlesex,  engineer,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  and  refining  of  sugar,  and  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  used  in  producing  a  vacuum  in  such 
manufacture,  and  which  last  improvements  are  also 
otherwise  applicable  for  exhausting  and  forcing 
fluids.     March  20 ;  six  months. 

Matthew  Herring,  of  Tonbridge-place,  London, 
sugar  planter,  for  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  and  rum,  part  of  which  improvements 
are  applicable  to  evaporation  generally.  March  24  ; 
six  months. 

Frederick  William  Mowbray,  of  the  borough  of 
Leicester,  gent.,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for 
weaving.     March  24  ;  six  months. 

George  Guthrie,  of  Appleby,  chamberlain  to  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  and  residing  at  Rephad-by-Shanraer, 
Wigtown,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  dig- 
ging, tilling,  or  working  land.   March  24  ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Hill,  residing  at  Langside-cottage,  near 
Glasgow,  esquire,  for  inrprovements  in  wrought  iron 
or  malleable  iron  railway  chairs.  (Being  a  commu- 
nication.)   March  24  ;  six  months. 

Peter  Armand  Le  Comte  deFontainemoreau,  of  24 
Boulevard  Poissonniere,  Paris,  France,  and  4,  South- 
street.  Finsbury,  patent  agent,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  mills  for  grinding  wheat  and  other  grain. 
(Being  a  communication.)    March  24  ;  six  months. 

Henri  et  Alexandre  Six,  of  Wazaume  les  Lille, 
temporary  of  Paris,  France,  gentleman,  for  improve- 
ments in  bleaching  flax  and  hemp.  March  24  ;  six 
months. 

Hector  Ledru,  of  28  Faubourg  Poissonniere,  at 
Paris,  France,  civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in 
heating.     March  24  ;  si.x  months. 

James  Cheetham,  junior,  of  Chadderton,  near  Old- 
ham, Lancaster,  cotton  manufacturer,  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  bleached, 
colored,  or  party-colored  threads  or  yarns.  March 
24 ;  six  months. 

David  Farrar  Bower,  of  Hemslet,  York,  manufac- 
turing chemist,  for  certain  improvements  in  prepar- 
ing, rating  (otherwise  called  rotting),  and  fermenting 
flax,  hine,  grasses,  and  other  fibrous  vegetable  sub- 
stances.    March  24  ;  six  months. 

Edward  Dunn,  of  New- York,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  but  now  residing  at  Monlpeliersquare, 
Brompton,  master  mariner,  for  improvements  m  re- 
ciprocating and  rotary  fluid  meters.  (Being  a  com- 
munication.)   March  24  ;  six  months. 

Samuel  Holt,  of  Stockport,  Chester,  manager,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics.     March  24  ;  six  months. 

Samuel  Walker,  junior,  of  Birmingham,  manufac- 
turer, for  a  certain  improvement  or  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  metallic  tubes.  March 
24  ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Hawkins,  of  Inverness-terrace,  Bishop's 
road,  Bayswater,  oilman,  for  improvements  in 
brushes.    March  24 ;  six  months. 
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Henry  Stephen  Ridley,  of  Vincent-square,  West- 
minster, surveyor,  and  James  Edser,  of  St.  James's- 
terrace,  in  the  said  city,  builder,  for  a  safety  hinge 
Hnd  certain  apparatus  for  the  detection  of  burglars 
and  prevention  of  burglaries.  March  24 ;  six 
months. 

Thomas  Wood,  of  Portsea.  Hants,  upholsterer,  and 
Robert  Walter  Winfield,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
manufacturer,  for  certain  improvements  in  bedsteads 
and  couches,  or  articles  for  silting,  lying,  and  reclin- 
ing upon.    March  24 ;  six  months. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Manchester.  April  24,  1351. 
Editor  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Mag. 

Dear  Sir: 
1  stated  in  my  last,  that  I  should  take  up  tb<? 
question  of  the  new  discoveries  in  flax-spinning  in 
ray  present  letter,  and  I  am  accordingly  obliged  to 
say,  that  it  is  pretty  well  established  that  they  are 
futile.  To  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  reasons  why  they 
are  so.  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  form  of  the 
various  fibres  used  lor  texiile  fabrics,  as  established 
by  microscopical  investigation,  and  1  shall  refer  you 
to  Dr.  Ure's  works  on  •'  the  Philosophy  of  Manufac- 
tures," and  '•  the  Coiion  Manufactures,"  for  engrav- 
inss  to  illustrate  my  remarks. 

The  fibre  of  flax  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a 
round,  tubular,  jointed  substance,  very  much  in 
form  like  a  stalk  of  sugar-cane,  giving  a  circular 
section,  thus  (^ ;  and  a  longitudinal  section,  thus  : 


The  fibre  of  cotton  is  as  different  as  possible,  being  a 
flat  ribbon  with  thick  edges,  and  slishtly  contorfed 
and  twisted,  siving  a  cross  section,  thus,  much  |a 
like  a  double-headed  railway  bar.  Now.  the  thick  W 
edges,  and  the  naiural  tortion  of  the  filament.  ^ 
give  "t  properties  for  clinging  and  twisting,  which  -^ 
the  fibre  of  flax  has  not  in  its  perfect  state,  and  is  no 
more  suscepiible  of.  when  split  and  broken,  as  the 
result  would  be  only  to  m?ke  a  filament  like  a  '-/ence- 
rail.''  being  a  section  of  a  circular  fibre,  thus  :  ^:::::>^. 
where  a  may  be  taken  as  the  (ragment,  B  as  ',•  \*/  -". 
the  original  fibre.  Now.  the  plan  of  the  \',-g;  ,',' 
Chevalier  Clau=sen.  as  I  understand  it,  pro-  O--' 
dues  this  result.  He  proposes  to  saturate  the  fibre 
wiih  an  alkaline  solution,  and  then  by  immersion  in 
acid  to  generate  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  interior  of 
the  tubular  fibre,  which  is  by  its  expansion  to  split 
said  fibre  and  destroy  its  tubular  form.  The  result 
has  proved,  that  the  destruction  of  the  orisinal  form 
proved  also  the  destruction  of  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  the  fibre,  and  only  give  you  an  uneven  and 
broken  substance,  possessing  neither  the  strength  of 
flax,  nor  the  equality  and  kindness  of  cotton,  and  so 
little  is  thought  of  it  here,  that  all  the  shops  are  very 


busy  in  building  flax-spinning  machinery  on  the  old 
plan,  for  the  business  is  receiving  a  vast  increase  in 
its  legitimate  manner,  and  is  certainly  a  liranch  of 
raannfacture  which  should  be  taken  up  in  America 
at  the  present  moment,  if  we  consider  the  amount 
raised  for  seed  every  year  in  New- York  and  Ohio. 
It  is  as  much  reduced  to  a  system  and  done  by  ma- 
chinery as  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  now  offers 
one  of,  if  not  the  very  largest  openir^gs  in  America, 
for  we  import  every  year  manufactures  of  flax  to  the 
amount  of  some  46,000,000.  The  fibre  of  flax  is 
equally  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  felting,  a  prop- 
erty which  has  been  claimed  for  the  new  "  discov- 
ery." as  the  felting  properly  of  wool  and  hair  is 
solely  owing  to  its  being  furnished  with  hooks  on 
the  febre,  giving    it  a   longitudinal  section,  thus: 


a  result  which  can  never  be  obtained  from  the  fibre 
of  flax,  split  and  break  it  as  much  as  you  will.  How- 
ever, the  thing  is  done  for  the  present  with  all  sensi- 
ble men  here.'and  I  will  turn  from  it  to  the  subject  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  which  is  in  some  respects  in 
advance  here  of  any  thing  I  know  in  America.  Eng- 
land has.  however,  one  advantage  over  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  in  her  moist,  nonelectrical,  and  equable 
climate,  enabling  manufacturers  here  to  work  with 
ease  into  "80  and  *IOO.  such  cotton  as  is  used  in 
Lowell  for  '40.  I  do  not  find  the  machinery  used  for 
the  preparation  of  the  cotton  to  difler  much  from 
what  we  use.  but  think  that  more  care  is  taken  in 
mixing  and  assoning  the  different  varieties.  The 
cards  on  all  numbers  under  those  I  have  mentioned, 
are  now  built  with  ■'  workers  and  strippers."  "  top 
flats"  being  entirely  abandoned;  by  this  means  Ies.s 
waste  is  made,  the  card  being  covered  by  '•  flaps" 
hinsing  at  the  extreme  top,  and  falling  fore  and  afi 
over  the  card.  They  also  save  much  tfme  and  labor 
in  stripping  and  cleaning.  So  far  as  the  spinnins 
goes,  we  have  in  America  samples  of  all  the  machines 
fn  use  here,  the  favorite  mules  being  those  of  Sharp, 
Roberts  &  Co..  and  Parr.  Curtis,  6c  Madeley. 

I  saw  at  the  mill  of  Messi-s  Kershaw,  Leese,  <fe 
Co.,  at  Stockport,  the  other  day,  an  improved 
tnrostle.  'he  spindles  being  driven  by  two  drums, 
each  driving  across  the  top  of  the  other,  and  thereby 


carrying  the  band  perfectly  true  to  the  whorl  on  the 
spindle,  and  saving,  as  th«  manufacturer  told  me, 
30  per  cent  in  friction,  power,  and  wear  and  tear. 
The  dressing-frames  now  used,  are  what  are  known 


as  the  "  tape-dressing  machines."  in  which  the  warp 
passes  through  squeeze-rollers,  a  a',  in  the  boiling 
size,  and  is  then  dried  over  steam-rollers,  66',  of 
tinned  iron,  and  wound  on  to  the  warp-beam,  c  ,•  the 
size  is  kept  hot  by  steam  pipes,  d  d'.  passing  ihrouih 
the  bottom  of  the  size  troushs.  and  tne  result  of  the 
system  is,  that  it  enables  them  to  use  much  poorer 


cotton  for  warps  than  can  be  done  by  the  old  "  brush- 
dresser."  The  looms  have  several  variations  from  our 
common  plan,  enabling  them  to  run  at  much  higher 
speed,  and  which  I  will  describe  more  minutely  in 
my  next  letter,  as  I  have  not  time  now  to  go  into 
the  details.  Suflice  it  for  the  present,  that  I  saw  the 
other  day,  girls  tending  three  looms  each,  at  a  speed 
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of  165  picks  per  minute.  I  shall  go  up  to  London  on 
Tuesday  next,  to  see  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, and  will  write  you  an  account  of  it,  if  possible, 
by  the  next  steamer.  1  will  endeavor  to  give  you 
pretty  full  details  of  the  novelties  which  will  be  on 
exhibition  there,  but  am  very  sorry  that  our  friends 
have  neither  sent  over  a  locomotive  or  a  fire-engine — 
two  things  which  would  show  well. 

Yours,  &c. 

Engineers'  Institute  of  the  city  op  New- 
York.— This  important  Institution,  we  are  pleased 
to  learn,  have  taken  steps  to  become  an  incorporated 
body. 

Its  objects  are,  to  instruct  Mechanics  in  their  trade 
and  profession ;  to  inform  the  young  Artisan  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  to  institute 
a  place  of  resort  for  the  working-men  of  the  city  of 
New- York  during  their  hours  of  leisure. 

Books,  drawings,  designs,  engravings,  &c.,  are 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  members.  Lectures  on 
all  Mechanical  subjects  will  be  given  at  stated  times, 
and  classes  instituted  in  Drawing  and  Mathematics. 
The  terms  of  admission  are  such  as  to  bring  its 
advantages  within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  for 
the  acquisition  of  mechanical  knowledge  ;  and  it  is 
an  evidence  of  the  proper  appreciation  of  such  stud- 
ies, that  this  Institution,  yet  in  its  infancy,  (institu- 
ted Oct.  1849,)  has  already  received  encouragement 
which  bids  fair  to  place  it,  ere  long,  among  the  im- 
portant institutions  of  this  country. 

OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1851. 

President.    Edward  Faron. 

V.  Pres'ls.     Wm.  H.  Lindsay ;  Henry  C.  Mason. 

Recording  Secretary.    M.  Brady,  Jr. 

Treasurer.    John  B.  Moore. 

Recording  Secretary.    George  P.  Clarke. 

Board  of  Trustees  under  the  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion.—The  above  named  officers,  and  three  members 
from  the  general  body,  not  acting  otherwise  as  offi- 
cers or  as  members  of  any  standing  committee : 
Thos.  II.  Faron;  Nich.  Fitzmorris;  John  Torrence. 

The  Library,  Reading  and  Drawlng-Rooms  of  the 
Engineers'  Institute,  are  now  open  at  No.  151  Boweryi 
comer  of  Broome-street. 

"  C.  D."  is  received.  We  think  him  rather  hasty 
in  his  judgment;  but  if,  upon  sober  second  thought 
he  sees  no  occasion  to  change  his  views,  we  will  put 
him  in  type. 

"H.  J."  &  "W.  B.  Stearns."— We  have  had  sev- 
eral notices  from  correspondents,  questioning  the 
accuracy  of  our  statement  in  the  May  Number  of  the 
Magazine  in  reference  to  a  general  formula  for  calcu- 
lating excavations  of  earth-work.  One,  in  particu- 
lar, says  that  if  it  be  accurate  to  divide  a  solid  into 
the  elementary  forms  of  cube,  prism,  wedge,  <fcc.,  it 
is  equally  so  to  construct  a  general  formula,  which 
is  supposed  to  include  in  its  expression  but  these 
forms. 


Our  young  friends  mistake  us  entirely.  Any  solid, 
however  irregular,  may  be  approximately  determined 
by  its  subdivision  into  the  regular  solids.  But  any 
solid,  however  irregular,  does  not  admit  of  a  general 
expression,  by  which  all  irregular  solids  may  be  de- 
termined ;  that  is  to  say,  within  the  limit  of  practical 
usefulness. 

"H.  F.  S,"  Williamsport,  Pa.,  is  received,  and 
will  be  inserted. 

Locomotive  Explosion. — A  few  days  since,  a 
new  engine,  while  under  trial  in  the  workshop  of 
Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor,  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
exploded,  and  killed  five  men  and  wounded  others. 
Cause — the  old  story — want  of  water.  At  least,  so 
says  the  coroner. 

That  this  lack  of  water  in  a  boiler  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  mischief,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  all 
boilers  explode  from  this  cause  we  do  not  believe. 

The  comfortable  satisfaction  with  which  this  ver- 
dict is  frequently  given  and  received,  reminds  us  of 
an  old  engine-man  we  met  on  the  Ohio  river  a  few 
years  since.  We  asked  him  the  occasion  of  the  num- 
erous explosions  on  the  river.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  said 
he,  "  for  I  know,  having  run  the  river  for  twenty 
years — it's  the  same  thing  as  thunder  and  light- 
ning." 

Minot's  Rock  Light-House. — It  seems  that  our 
surmise  of  a  fissure  in  the  Rock,  occasioning  the  fail- 
ure of  this  structure,  proves  incorrect. 

We  gather  from  the  official  report  made  to  the 
Engineers'  Department  at  Washington,  that  the  un- 
warrantable liberty  taken  of  covering  in  a  portion  of 
the  building  with  plank,  as  well  as  other  obstructions 
appended  to  it,  have  been  the  occasion  of  at  least 
hastening,  if  they  were  not  in  truth  the  sole  cause  of 
its  failure. 

New-York  and  Erie  Railroad.- This  great 
work  is  at  length  completed,  and  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic under  highly  flattering  auspices,  and  we  are  now 
dwellers  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

Our  invitation  to  participate  in  the  interesting  cere- 
mony of  the  formal  opening  of  the  Road  did  not,  we 
regret  to  say,  reach  us  in  season  to  enable  us  to  avail 
of  the  kind  intentions  of  the  gentlemanly  Board  of 
Directors,  so  repeatedly  manifested  during  the  sev- 
eral years  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  associated 
with  them  on  this  great  work. 

We  here  acknowledge  our  obligations  for  their 
kind  thoughtfulness,  the  more  that  it  was  unexpected 
on  our  part.  For,  although  it  be  well  known  that  we 
possess  the  strongest  possible  interest  in  the  success 
of  this  work,  inasmuch  as  the  most  prominent  struc- 
tures on  the  line  of  Road  (we  allude  to  these  facts,  we 
hope,  with  becoming  modesty,)  were  projected  by 
ourselves;  yet  these  trifling  circumstances  are  usu- 
ally so  soon  forgotten,  that  it  was  truly  refreshing  to 
find,  in  the  present  case,  that  some  men  may  bear  a 
temporary  elevation,  without  entirely  forgetting  the 
courtesy  due  those  humbler  in  rank. 
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cutting's  spark  arrester. 
Patented  May  Gth,  1851. 


Figure  1,  is  a  vertical  section  of  the 
machine. 

Figure  2,  a  view  of  the  diaphragm  with 
its  curved  and  inclined  planes,  separating 
the  outer  chamber  from  the  inner  cham- 
bers, and  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  venti- 
lators, or  air  flues,  in  the  lower  or  in- 
clined section. 

Fio-ure  3,  is  a  horizontal  view  of  the 
under  side  of  Fig.  2,  showing  a  series  of 
ventilators  or  air  flues,  and  the  curved 
plane. 

Figure  4,  is  a  perspective  view  of  a 
section,  showing  the  combination  of  the 
dilTerent  parts. 

Fig.  6. 


Figure  5,  is  a  horizontal  view  taken  at 
the  line  a  a,  of  Fig.  6,  showing  the  air 
flue,  and  the  entrance  of  the  ventilating 
tubes. 

Figure  6,  is  a  vertical  section  of  the 
chimney  in  combination  with  the  venti- 
lating tubes  and  air  chambers. 

The  same  letters  in  the  several  figures 
represent  the  same  parts. 

The  nature  of  the  first  part  of  my  in- 
vention consists  in  arranging  upon  the 
outside  of  the  inclined  plane  at  the  base 
of  the  diaphragm,  a  series  of  air  flues, 


extending  from  the  spark  chamber  through 
the  diaphragm,  tiie  moutlis  of  said  flues 
being  in  tlie  spark  chamber,  and  their 
exits  in  the  diaphragm,  so  that  the  rotary 
current  of  steam,  &c.,  through  a  series  of 
curved  flues  in  said  dinphragm  will  pass 
over  the  exits  of  said  air  flues,  causing  a 
current  of  air  to  be  drawn  from  said 
spark  chamber  through  said  air  flues  in  the 
direction  of  the  current  of  steam,  &-c.,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  partial  vacuum  in 
said  spark  chamber  into  which  the  sparks 
fall.  And  in  order  to  effect  the  deposit 
of  such  light  particles  as  may  possibly 
reach  the  top  of  the  diaphragm,  the  na- 
ture of  the  second  part  of  my  invention 
consists  in  arranging  an  air  chamber 
within  the  diaphragm  at  the  top  of  the 
stack,  which  chamber  is  ventilated  or 
exhausted  by  means  of  tubes  connecting 
that  chamber  with  the  air  flue  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney. 

To  enable  others  skilled  in  the  art  to 
make  and  use  my  invention,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  same  with  reference 
to  the  drawings. 

At  the  top  of  the  chimney  a,  I  place 
an  air  chamber  b,  over  whicli  I  place  a 
deflecting  cone  c,  in  the  form  of  a  fun- 
nel, with  the  outer  edges  turned  down 
all  around  uniformly,  to  reverberate  the 
steam,  gases  and  particles,  and  throw 
them  into  a  series  of  curved  and  inclined 
flues  D,  surrounding  the  air  chamber 
B,  by  which  u  whirling  or  rotary  mo- 
tion is  produced  within  the  diaphragm 
o.  This  diaphragm  is  provided  with 
a  series  of  apertures  G.  The  exhaust 
steam  in  passing  through  the  chinmeyA, 
into  the  air  chamber  B,  has  the  effect  of 
drawing  a  current  of  air  between  tlie 
curved  planeK,  and  the  chimney  a,  through 
the  air  flues  F,  out  of  the  spark  cham- 
ber J. 

The  air  flues  f,  are  arranged  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  inclined  plane  E,  at 
the  base  of  the  diapliragm,  and  extend 
from  the  chamber  J,  through  the  dia- 
phragm 0.  The  mouths  of  the  flues 
F,  a're  in  the  spark  chamber  j,  and 
their  exits  r,  in  the  diaphragm  o,  the 
current  of  air  through  them  being  in 
the  direction  of  the  current  of  steam, 
passing  through   the    inclined    flues   D, 
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as  sho\\Ti  by  the  arrows,  so  as  to  allow 
the  air  to  pass  out  from,  and  prevent  the 
sparks,  &.C.,  from  passing  into  the  spark 
chamber  through  said  flues  f. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  diaphragm  0, 
under  the  series  of  curved  and  inclined 
flues  D,  is  a  curved  plane  k,  and  an 
inclined  plane  e.  In  the  inclined  plane, 
E,  is  placed  the  series  of  flues  f,  above 
described.  The  etfect  of  the  passage 
of  the  circular  current  of  steam,  &c., 
within  the  diaphragm  o,  and  over  the 
air  flues  f,  is  to  still  further  exhaust  the 
spark  chamber  j,  of  its  air,  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  spark  chamber  j,  is 
ventilated  by  the  passage  of  steam,  &c., 
over  the  air  flue  p  (shown  by  dotted  lines 
in  fig.  6),  at  the  bottom  of  the  air  cham- 
ber B. 

The  circular  current  has  the  tendency 
by  its  centrifugal  force  to  throw  the 
particles  oft'  in  a  tangent,  against  the 
inner  walls  of  the  diaphragm  o,  and 
through  the  apertures  g  into  the  outer, 
or  spark  chamber  j.  The  deposit  of 
the  sparks,  tfec ,  in  the  spark  chamber  J, 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  action  of  the 
partial  vacuum  in  the  spark  chamber  j, 
by  which  a  draft  is  occasioned  through 
the  apertures  g  of  the  diaphragm  o,  to- 
wards said  spark  chamber  j. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  spark  chamber 
J  is  exhausted  of  its  air,  in  part,  by 
every  pulsation  of  exhaust  steam,  conse- 
quently between  every  pulsation  there 
will  be  a  draft  toward'  the  spark  cham- 
ber J  through  the  air  flue  as  well 
as  through  the  aperture  g  of  the  dia- 
phragm 0.  This  draft  through  the  air 
flue  toward  the  spark  chamber  j,  will 
have  the  etfect  to  create  a  draft  upward 
through  the  chimney  a,  by  wliich  the 
draft  of  the  furnace  will  be  to  a  great 
extent  regulated,  and  the  heat  corre- 
spondingly increased. 

Figure  6,  represents  the  chimney  A, 
with  air  chamber  b,  in  connection  with 
the  pipes  h,  which  pass  to  another  air 
chamber  i,  at  the  top  of  the  stack. 
The  passage  of  the  steam  through  the 
chimney  a,  tends  to  draw  a  current  of 
air  througlit  he  pipes  H,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  ventilation  of  the 
spark  chamber  J  is  oftected,  the  result 
of  which  is  to  exhaust  the  air  chamber 
I,  of  a  portion  of  its  air.  This  air 
chamber  i,  is  provided  with  apertures, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  arrest  such 


light  particles  as  may  possibly  reach  the 
top  of  the  stack,  and  cause  them  to  pass 
around  again  with  the  view  of  their 
being  deposited,  l  is  the  general  out- 
let of  the  steam  and  such  gases  as  may 
be  evolved. 


CLAY  S   IMPROVEMENT  IN  ROLLING  IRON. 

We  copy  from  the  inventor's  specLfi- 
cation. 

My  invention  of  certain  improvements 
in  machinery  for  rolling  iron  or  other 
metals,  is  designed  to  produce  by  the  pro- 
cess of  rolling,  bars  of  taper  forms,  as 
for  instance  wedge-shaped  bars  or  coni- 
cal bars. 

The  tapering  of  metal  bars  I  effect  by 
allowing  one  of  the  shaping  rollers  to  re- 
cede gradually  from  the  other,  as  the 
rolling  operation  goes  on,  and  thus  en- 
large the  space  or  distance  between  tiie 
rollers,  whereby  the  metal,  in  passing  be- 
tween them,  is  made  to  assume  a  gradu- 
ally increasing  thickness  either  in  a  wedge, 
conical,  or  other  form,  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  grooves  cut  in  the  rollers. 

3Iy  invention  consists  in  the  adaptation 
to  rolling  machinery,  of  pistons  bearing 
against  confined  columns  of  water,  or 
other  non-elastic  fluid,  the  ends  of  the 
piston  rods  maintaining  or  affording  the 
means  of  keeping  the  bearings  of  the  roll- 
ers from  shifting  their  positions,  except- 
ing as  the  colunms  of  water  are  allowed 
to  relax  their  resistance  by  a  slow  and 
gradual  escape  of  the  fluid  from  the  cylin- 
der, or  chamber,  through  an  adjustable 
valve.  The  apparatus  I  have  arranged 
for  this  purpose,  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying drawings,  in  which  Fig.  1, 
represents  a  vertical  section  taken  trans- 
versely through  the  head  of  one  of  the 
standards,  wherein  the  .  bearings  of  the 
journals  of  the  rollers  are  mounted,  show- 
ing the  piston,  its  rod  and  appendages, 
with  the  column  of  water  against  which 
the  piston  bears,  and  the  valve  whereby 
a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  may  be  al- 
lowed gradually  to  escape.  Fig.  2,  repre- 
sents a  partial  front  view  of  the  rollers, 
the  bearings  and  part  of  the  regulating 
apparatus  in  the  head  of  the  standard, 
being  shown  in  section. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood,  that 
two  such  standards  support  the  ends  of 
the  rollers.     Fig.  3,  is  a  horizontal  sec- 
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tion  taken  in  the  line  1,  2,  of  Fig.  1,  show- 
ing the  parts  inverted,  or  as  seen  from 
below,  and  Fig.  4,  is  another  horizontal 
section  taken  on  the  upper  side  in  the 
line  3,  4,  of  Fig.  1,  showing  the  entrance 
and  exit  valves  of  tlie  chamber  of  water, 
and  the  means  of  working  or  regulating 
the  e.\it  valve.  In  the  rolling  mills  usu- 
ally employed  for  rolling  bar  iron,  the 
rollers  are  generally  mounted  in  fixed 
bearings,  or  bearings  which,  during  the 
operation  of  rolling  are  rendered  im- 
movable, by  being  maintained  in  their 
places  by  strong  screws  or  bolts. 

In  my  improved  machinery,  or  appa- 
ratus, the  ends  of  the  bearing  a,  of  the 
upper  roller,  are  let  into  grooves  in  the 
standards,  as  in  ordinary  rolling  mills,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  their  sliding 
up  and  down  therein,  in  order  that  by  so 
sliding,  the  parallel  distances  between  the 
rollers  may  be  allowed  to  change. 

The  rising  of  the  bearings  with  the 
upper  roller,  is  regulated  and  governed  by 
piston  rod  a,  which  rest  on  the  top  of  the 
bearings,  the  upper  end  of  the  piston  rod 
being  connected  to  the  solid  piston  h,  of 
tiie  hydraulic  cylinder,  or  water  chamber 
c,  as  shown  in  figures  1  and  2. 

This  cylinder  c,  is  filled  with  water,  or 
other  non-elastic  fluid  or  liquid,  and  is 
furnished  with  leather  or  other  suitable 
packing  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
any  leakage  of  the  water. 

Tlie  packing  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
metallic  ring  or  plate  d,  which  is  firmly 
secured  to  the  body  of  the  cylinder  by 
strong  screw  bolts. 

The  cylinder  is  supplied  with  water 
from  any  convenient  source,  by  a  lateral 
tube  p,  shown  in  Fig.  4,  through  the  ri- 
sing feed  valve  e,  the  construction  and 
openition  of  which  will  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  drawing. 

/,  is  tlie  exit  valve,  through  which,  when 
partially  opened,  the  water  is  allowed  to 
escape  from  chamber  c,  on  pressure  being 
applied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  a,  by 
which  pressure  the  piston  h  will  be  made 
to  rise  and  partially  to  expel  the  water, 
as  will  be  the  case  when  a  bar  of  iron  is 
passed  between  the  shaping  rollers  B  B. 
The  valve  /,  is  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  opening  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water  may  be  regulated 
with  the  greatest  exactness  by  merely 
advancing  or  receding  the  plug  g,  work- 
ed by  the  screw  at  its  back  end,  the  effect 


of  which  will  be  to  open  or  close  the 
valve  to  any  extent  that  may  be  re- 
quired. • 

There  is  a  slight  spring  behind  the 
plug  g-,  which  is  merely  intended  to  push 
it  forward  and  close  the  aperture  of  the 
valve  when  the  upward  pressure  of  the 
piston  is  not  in  action,  as  will  be  the  case 
when  the  rolling  operation  is  suspended. 
An  additional  valve  h,  is  also  made  to 
communicate  with  the  exit  passage  i. 
This  valve,  however,  is  aAvays  kept  clos- 
ed by  a  strong  spring,  as  shown,  and 
will  never  allow  any  water  to  escape  this 
way  from  the  cylinder,  except  when  any 
extraordinary  pressure  takes  place,  at 
which  time  the  power  of  the  spring  will 
be  overcome,  and  by  yielding,  prevent 
the  machinery  from  being  too  greatly 
strained. 

In  introducing  into  my  improved  ma- 
chinery a  mass  of  iron  between  the  shap- 
ing rollers,  say  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  wedge-formed  bar,  having 
parallel  edges,  I  employ  a  pair  of  rollers 
of  the  ordinary  kind  having  the  grooves 
and  flanges,  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 

The  mass  of  iron  being  about  to  be  in- 
troduced between  the  rollers  in  the  first 
gi'oove,  I  open  the  valve  /,  by  withdraw- 
ing the  screw  behind  the  plug  g  to  such 
an  extent  as  will  allow  the  escape  of 
water  from  the  chamber  c  in  a  small  cur- 
rent, regulating  the  opening  for  the  in- 
tended discharge  according  to  the  requir- 
ed taper  of  the  bar  to  be  formed,  the  re- 
quired extent  of  which  opening  will  rea- 
dily be  found  by  the  experience  of  the 
workman.  The  operation  of  rolling  now 
proceeding,  the  pressure  of  the  metal 
passing  between  the  rollers,  will  cause 
the  bearings  of  the  upper  roller  to  rise 
and  force  up  the  piston  rod  a,  in  doing 
which  the  piston  will  be  made  to  rise  in 
the  chamber  c.  But  the  ascent  of  the 
piston  being  resisted  by  the  non-elastic 
fluid  in  the  chamber  c,  the  escape  of 
water  through  the  valve  /  and  outlet  i 
must  take  place  to  allow  of  the  ascent  of 
the  piston,  and  consequently  the  separa- 
tion of  the  rollers  ;  according,  tiierefore, 
to  the  rate  of  the  escape  of  water  will  the 
taper  or  inclined  shnjjc  of  the  bar  to  be 
produced,  be  determined. 

It  will  tinis  be  seen  that,  by  my  im- 
proved apparatus,  the  process  of  rolling 
metals  is  carried  on  much  in  tlie  usual  man- 
ner, except  that  by  means  of  opening  the 
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valve  more  or  less,  the  escape  of  the 
water  from  the  chamber  will  allow  the  up- 
per roller  to  rise,  and  consequently  give 
the  requisite  taper  form  to  the  bar  under 
operation,  according  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  out 
of  the  chamber.  As  I  do  not  intend  to 
confine  myself  to  any  particular  forms  of 
bars  to  be  produced  by  my  improved  ma- 
chinery, it  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
more  precisely  the  shapes  of  the  rollers. 
I  will  therefore  only  add,  that  by  forming 
tlie  grooves  of  the  rollers  in  elliptical 
shapes,  as  at  n,  n,  in  fig.  2,  I  am  ena- 
bled by  the  gradual  rise  of  one  of  the 
rollers,  and  repetitions  of  the  rolling  ope- 
ration, to  produce  bars  of  conical  fig- 
ures. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  roll  a  bar 
taper  or  wedge-formed,  for  a  portion  of 
its  length,  and  level  for  the  remainder  of 
its  length. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary 
to  allow  the  upper  roller  to  rise  to  a 
certain  distance  only,  and  then  to  stop. 
This  I  effect  by  means  of  adjusting-screws 
k,  k,  one  over  each  bearing  of  the  rollers, 
similar  to  those  heretofore  used,  except 
that  it  is  through  the  axes  of  the  adjust- 
ing-screws, forming  guides,  that  the  pis- 
ton rods  a  pass,  as  shown  in  the  drawing 
at  Fig.  1,  and  it  will  therefore  be  under- 
stood, that  when,  by  the  escape  of  the 
water  from  the  chamber,  the  bearings  of 
the  rollers  have  been  allowed  to  force  up 
the  piston  rod  and  the  piston  a  certain  de- 
termined distance,  that  then  the  upper  edge 
of  the  bearing  A  of  the  top  roller  will  come 
into  contact  with  the  underside  of  the  ad- 
justing screw  k,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
rise,  and  as  the  bearings  will,  for  a  time, 
become  fixed,  the  bar  of  iron  under  ope- 
ration will,  for  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  process,  be  rolled  parallel. 

The  adjusting  screw  k  passes  through 
a  hollow  screw  made  in  a  socket  fixed  in 
the  frame,  and  the  screw  can  easily  be 
raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  limit  the  rise 
of  the  bearing  a,  by  merely  turning  the 
hand-wheel  I,  attached  to  its  lower  part. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  that  the 
standards  or  housings  may  be  of  any 
convenient  known  pattern,  and  that  a 
lever  or  other  known  balance  may  be 
used  with  advantage  to  support  the  roller 
in  its  rise  and  fall.  A  portion,  also,  of 
the  head  of  the  standard  in  which  the 
piston  works  is  made  removable  for  the 


purpose  of  getting  at  the  piston,  and 
packing  when  required,  as  will  be  seen  at 
q,  q,  in  figures  2  and  3. 

MACHINE      FOR     PLANING,    TONGUING,    AND 
GROOVING     LUMBER. 

Patented  by  R.  c^  C.  S.  Bixhy  of  Ohio, 
May  15,  1831. 

Fig.  1  is  a  plan.  Fig.  2  is  a  longitu- 
dinal vertical  section  taken  at  or  near 
the  centre.  Fig.  3  is  a  view  of  the 
thicknessing  planes.  Fig.  4  is  an  edge 
view  of  the  grooving  cutters  and  clear- 
ing chain.  Fig.  5  is  a  back  view  of  one 
of  the  cutters,  shaving  also  the  clearing 
chain  in  section.  Similar  letters  of  re- 
ference indicate  corresponding  parts  in 
each  of  the  several  figures.  Our  invention 
relates  to  that  form  of  planing  machinery 
in  which  stationary  planes  and  tonguing 
and  grooving  cutters  are  employed.  It 
consists,  first,  in  an  improvement  in  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  thicknessing 
planes  ;  and,  second,  in  the  employment  of 
an  endless  chain  or  band  working  in  a  re- 
cess in  one  or  both  sides  of  the  grooving 
cutters,  to  prevent  the  recesses  at  the  back 
of  the  cutting  edges  being  choked  or 
clogged  by  the  shavings  or  dust  produced 
in  cutting  the  groove  in  the  stuff. 

To  enable  others  skilled  in  the  art  to 
make  and  use  our  invention,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  describe  its  construction  and 
operation,  a  represents  the  framing  on 
which  the  machinery  is  supported,  b  b 
are  two  pairs  of  feeding  rollers,  and  b'b' 
other  pairs  of  feeding  rollers  for  carrying 
forward  the  stuff  to  the  planes;  these 
rollers  are  all  driven  by  toothed  wheels 
on  their  shafts,  which  receive  motion 
through  a  toothed  pinion  on  the  main  or 
driving  shaft  e,  which  is  driven  by  a 
drum  F.  c  c  are  a  set  of  straight-edged 
planes,  secured  permanently,  so  as  to 
plane  the  underside  of  the  board  smooth. 
D  u  are  the  thicknessing  planes,  which 
are  narrow  planes,  having  a  rounded  or 
gouge-shaped  edge  (see  Fig.  3)  ;  they 
are  arranged  close  together  in  rows  or 
series,  in  an  iron  frame  g,  the  said  rows 
or  series  being  placed  one  behind  anoth- 
er, and  the  planes  in  each  row  so  arranged, 
that  the  planes  of  no  two  rows  shall  be 
exactly  opposite  each  other,  but  that  the 
face  of  the  board  shall  be  equally  divid- 
ed by  the  most  prominent  points  of  the 
cutting  edges  of  the  planes.    In  the  same 
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frame  g,  behind  the  planes  D  d,  are  one  The  frame  g  is  adjustible  at  any  height 
or  more  straight-edged  planes,  L,  extend-  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  board  to 
ing  all  across ;  these  are  for  finishing.      any  required  thickness,  being  secured  by 
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screw  bolts  a  a,  passing 
slots  to  carriages  h  h  on 
frame.  Below  it  are  a 
rollers  m  m,  which  form 
on  which  the  board  runs 
for  reducing  the  board 
width   and  planing  the 

Fig.  3. 


through  vertical 
the  sides  of  the 
series  of  small 
part  of  the  bed 
.  1 1  are  planes 
to  its  required 
edges  smooth; 

Fig.  5. 


Fig.  4. 


they  are  secured  upon  carriages  j  J,  which 
are  supported  upon  bars  n  n,  on  which 
they  slide,  and  are  adjustible  at  any  re- 
quired distance  apart  by  means  of  screws 
K  k'.  The  carriage  J  carries  the  tongu- 
ing  cutters,  and  /  carries  the  grooving 
cutters  b  b,  which  may  be  of  any  known 
form  and  construction,  c  is  an  endless 
chain  running  on  two  pulleys,  d  and  e, 
which  turn  freely  on  fixed  vertical  spin- 
dles or  pins  on  the  top  of  the  carriage  J, 
One  side  of  this  chain  works  in  a  recess 
in  the  shoulders,  against  which  the  edge 
of  the  board  runs  below  and  behind  the 
grooving  cutters,  while  the  groove  is 
being  cut,  and  is  parallel  and  nearly  flush 
with  the  said  shoulder,  but  must  not  pro- 
ject beyond  it.  Secured  to  the  pulley  d 
is  a  toothed  wheel/,  which  gears  into  an- 
other wheel  g,  to  which  is  secured  a 
small  roller  h,  both  the  wheel  and  the 
roller  turning  freely  on  a  spindle  or  pin 
secured  on  the  carriage  j'.  The  edge  or 
periphery  of  the  roller  h,  stands  just  even 
with  the  edge  of  the  board  being  ope- 
rated upon,  and  will  be  set  in  motion  by 
the  contact  of  the  board  as  it  passes  it. 
p  and  o  are  pressure  rollers  for  holding 
down  that  part  of  the  board  whereon  the 
edges  are  being  planed,  tongued,  and 
grooved.  The  board  is  represented  in 
figures  1  and  2  by  dotted  lines. 

The  operation  of  the  ■machinery  is  as 
follows : 

Rotary  motion  is  given  to  the  main 
shaft  E,  and  communicated  to  the  feed 
rollers.     The  board  is  fed  in  at  the  end 


of  the  bed  to  the  left  of  the  drawing, 
and  as  the  feed  rollers  B  b  draw  it  for- 
ward, the  planes  c  c  smooth  the  lower 
side,  the  rollers  b'b'  then  bring  it  to  the 
planes  u  d,  which  take  off  the  shavings 
in  narrow  strips,  and  reduce  it  just  so 
much  that  the  smoothing  plane  or  planes 
L,  will  finish  it  to  the  proper  thickness. 
The  planes  d  will  be  found  to  operate 
more  effectually  than  the  straight-edged 
planes  now  in  use,  especially  in  knotty 
stuff,  as  only  a  small  cutting  surfjice  will 
act  upon  a  knot  at  the  same  moment, 
therefore  the  machine  is  not  so  likely  to 
be  brought  to  a  stop ;  they  will  also  clear 
themselves  better  in  cutting. 

From  the  thicknessing  planes  the  board 
is  carried  to  the  planes  i  i  and  I'l'  and  re- 
duced to  the  proper  width  ;  it  then  goes 
on  to  the  tonguing  and  grooving  cutters, 
which  operate  in  the  usual  manner.  One 
disadvantage  which  has  been  found  to 
exist  in  the  employment  of  stationary 
grooving  cutters  cutting  sidewise,  was 
that  the  dust  and  fine  shavings  collected 
under  the  cutters  between  the  shoulders 
of  the  cutters  or  cutter  blocks,  and  the 
edge  of  the  board ;  this  disadvantage  we 
design  to  remedy  by  the  employment  of 
the  chain  c,  which  receives  motion  through 
the  edge  of  the  plank  which  comes  in 
contact  with,  and  gives  rotary  motion  to 
the  roller  h  and  wheel  g ;  this  giving  mo- 
tion to/,  moves  the  pulley  c^and  the  chain 
c,  the  direction  of  whose  motion  is  shown 
by  an  arrow  2 ;  this  chain  loosens  any 
dust  or  shavings  which  may  collect,  and 
the  board  itself  removes  them  as  it 
travels  along.  The  same  effect  may  be 
produced,  though  not  so  effectually,  by  a 
cord  or  band. 


IMPROVEMENTS     IN    MINE     MACHINERY. 

A\TIITE   AND    GRANX's    SAFETY    CAGE    AKD 

DISENGAGING    CATCH    FOR  MINE  SHAFTS. 

From  the  Glasgow  Practical  Mechanic's  Journal. 

The  newspapers  are  coni>tantly  re- 
minding us  of  the  many  imperfections  of 
the  mechanical  details  of  the  miner's 
machinery — in  their  records  of  accidents 
from  the  "  failure  of  the  rope,"  and  "  over- 
winding"— casualties,  which  might  be 
completely  driven  out  of  existence  by  a 
proper  attention  to  the  construction  and 
management  of  the  lifting  apparatus.  A 
rope  breaks,  or  a  cage  is  over-wound — 
one  or  two  men  are  killed — their  widows 
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and  children  go  to  swell  the  list  of  our  -such  is,  unfortunately  enough,  too 
poor-house  inmates-a  judicial  investiga-  often  the  case.  Some  ingenious  man  is 
lion  resultsi-verdict,  "  accidental  death :"      then  prompted  to  expend  lus  talent  on  an 
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examination  into  the  existing  arrange- 
ments of  the  machinery,  and  to  provide 
a  means  of  remedying  the  apparent  de- 
fects. The  invention  is  put  in  practice, 
is  found  too  heavy  and  complicated,  gets 
out  of  order,  and  perhaps  fails  in  a  case 
of  actual  fracture:  the  colliery  owner 
grows  apathetic,  the  apparatus  is  thrown 
aside,  and  the  old  system  is  again  pur- 
sued. 

We  have  delineated  four  several 
points  of  improvement  introduced  by 
these  gentlemen,  three  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  prevention  of  rope  acci- 
dents alone.  Fig.  1,  represents  a  side 
elevation  of  a  cage,  or  lifting  apparatus, 
with  its  overhead  winding  pulley,  plat- 
form and  slides,  as  fitted  with  the  new 
safety  apparatus.  Fig.  2,  is  a  correspond- 
ing front  view  of  the  same.  A,  is  the 
cage  built  or  constructed  in  the  usual 
manner  and  fitted  with  slides,  b,  for  the 
vertical  timber  guides,  c,  by  which  the 
cage  is  accurately  guided  vertically  in  its 
ascent  and  descent.  The  links,  d,  con- 
nected at  their  lower  ends  to  the  top  of  the 
cage,  converge  upwards,  to  an  eye,  at  e, 
which  is  passed  upon  the  lower  end  of 
the  vertical  link-piece,  f,  and  in  this  way 
the  cage  is  suspended  from  the  latter,  by 
the  collar  at  the  end.  Tiie  link-piece,  f, 
is  again  connected  by  a  link  at  a,  to  the 
chain,  h,  which  is  represented  in  the  en- 
graving as  broken,  in  order  to  economize 
space,  and  tiie  upper  end  of  this  chain  is 
again  linked  to  the  junction  plate,  i,  of 
the  flat  winding  rope,  j,  passing  over  the 
head  winding  pulley,  k,  to  the  winding  pow- 
er. An  eye,  l,  is  formed  on  the  extremity  of 
the  link-piece,  f,  to  carry  the  ends  of  the 
two  safety  chains,  m,  which  form  the  con- 
nection between  the  rope  or  suspending  ap- 
paratus, and  the  stop  or  safety  apparatus, 
carried  on  the  top  of  the  cage.  At  n,  are  two 
metal  brackets  bolted  to  the  cross  pieces 
on  the  top  of  the  cage,  one  on  each  side, 
opposite,  and  corresponding  to  each  other. 
Each  of  these  brackets  has  two  solid  eye 
bearings,  o,  to  carry  the  ends  of  the  hori- 
zontal parallel  shafts  p,  each  of  which  has 
keyed  upon  it  at  its  longitudinal  centre  a 
grooved  chain  or  rope  pulley,  q.  The 
lower  end  of  the  two  safety  chains,  M, 
pass  partially  round  these  pulleys,  and 
are  connected  to  the  peripheries  of  the 
latter,  by  transverse  pins,  at  r,  passed 
through  the  rims.  Near  these  pins  two 
other  similar  pins,  s,  are  similarly  attach- 


ed to  the  peripheries  of  the  pulleys,  and 
a  single  ring  or  endless  band  of  vulcaniz- 
ed India-rubber,  is  passed  upon  these  pins, 
so  that  when  the  pulleys  are  turned  out- 
wards in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  the 
ring  being  extended  beneath  the  pulleys 
from  pin  to  pin,  the  strain  causes  it  to 
a,ssume  the  form  of  a  duplex  band,  as  at 
T.  Or,  instead  of  this  ring,  a  single  band 
may  be  used,  an  eye  being  formed  on 
each  end  of  it,  for  attaching  it  to  the  two 
pins.  The  shafts,  p,  extend  beyond  their 
bearing  brackets,  n,  sufficiently  far  to  re- 
ceive the  eccentric  clipping,  or  stay  pul- 
leys, u.  There  are  four  of  these  pulleys,, 
one  being  on  each  end  of  each  shaft,  one 
of  the  cage  guides,  c,  coming  between 
each  .pair.  Each  pulley  is  serrated  or 
toothed  on  a  portion  of  its  periphery,  as 
at  V,  in  figure  1,  in  order  that  when 
turned  inwards,  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows  marked  upon  them,  so  as  to  bring 
their  eccentric  portions  towards  the 
guides,  the  serrations,  at  v,  may  bear  on 
each  side  of  the  guides,  and  afford  a  hold 
to  stay  the  descent  of  the  cage.  As  de- 
lineated in  the  plate,  the  cage  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  in  action,  and  has  just  arrived 
above  the  platform  of  the  shaft,  or  is 
about  to  descend  below  it.  The  wind- 
ing rope  and  connections  throughout,  are 
further  supposed  to  be  in  proper  working 
order,  and  the  tension  upon  these  parts 
is  consequently  acting  so  as  to  retain  the 
safety  apparatus  out  of  connection  with 
the  guides.  The  link,  f,  which  supports 
the  cage,  is  inserted  loosely  into  the  eye, 
E,  in  such  manner,  that  it  may,  when  ne- 
cessary, slide  through  the  latter  from  a 
to  b.  By  this  arrangement,  when  the 
tension  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the 
cage  comes  upon  the  winding  rope,  the 
latter,  first  of  all,  hauls  up  the  safety 
chains,  m,  which  thus  turn  the  pulleys  q, 
partially  round,  as  indicated  by  the  ar- 
rows. This  action  extends  the  elastic 
band  spring,  t,  and  eases  off  the  two  ec- 
centric pulleys,  u,  so  as  to  free  tiiem  from 
contact  witii  the  cage  guides.  When 
this  is  accomplisiied,  the  collar  at  the 
.lower  end  of  tiie  link,  f,  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  under  side  of  the  eye,  e, 
and  bears  up  the  cage.  In  this  way,  so 
long  as  the  rope  and  suspending  connec- 
tions remain  whole,  the  resulting  tension 
upon  the  safety  chains  keeps  the  stop 
apparatus  clear  of  the  guides,  and  allows 
the  cage  to  move  freely  up  and  down ; 
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but  should  the  rope  or  links  break,  the 
reacting  elasticity  of  the  spring,  T,  will 
turn  round  the  shafts,  p,  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows  on  the  pulleys  u,  in  figure 
1,  when  the  serrated  portions  of  the  peri- 
pheries of  these  pulleys  will  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the 
guides,  c.  The  grasp  thus  occasioned 
upon  the  guides,  holds  up  the  cage  until 
the  rope  is  re-adjusted,  when  the  upward 
tension  of  the  latter  will  again  put  the 
safety  apparatus  out  of  gear.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  action  of  the  pulleys, 
u,  is  such,  that  the  greater  the  weight 
upon  the  cage,  the  more  secure  will  be 
the  hold  of  the  pulleys  upon  the  guides,  as 
the  downward  pressure  causes  the  serra- 
tions to  bear  inwards  upon  the  guides. 
In  fig.  2  is  represented  a  second  ar- 
rangement of  a  spring  apparatus  for  ac- 
tuating the  clipping  or  holding  pulleys 
of  the  cage,  and  the  same  movement  is 
also  delineated  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  3, 
where  one  lever  only  is  shown,  detached. 
A  central  cross-bar,  w,  has  fastened  to  it, 
near  each  end,  a  cast-iron  box,  x,  contain- 
ing layers  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  y, 
to  act  as  a  spring,  or  instead  of  India- 
rubber,  any  other  suitable  elastic  material 
may  be  used.  Each  box  has  an  eye- 
piece, z,  formed  upon  it  to  receive  the 
eyes  on  the  outer  ends  of  the  spring 
levers,  c,  the  opposite  ends  of  which  are 
linked  at  d,  to  the  chains,  e,  one  end  of 
each  of  which  passes  round  one  of  the 
pulleys,  Q,  the  shafts  of  which  are,  in  the 
detail,  fig.  3,  supposed  to  be  broken  away. 
Each  lever,  c,  has  formed  upon  it  a  pro- 
jecting piece,  /,  to  fit  into  the  narrow 
open-topped  boxes,  Y,  and  press  upon 
the  surface  of  the  contained  spring,  and 
thus  the  reaction  of  these  springs  con- 
stantly tends  to  elevate  the  levers,  draw- 
ing up  the  chain,  e,  and  partially  turning 
the  pulleys,  q.  The  shafts  of  these  pul- 
leys carry  eccentric  clipping  pulleys,  as 
already  described  in  reference  to  figs.  1 
and  2,  so  that  this  upward  action  of  the 
levers  tends  to  cause  the  pulleys  to  bite 
upon  the  guides  and  sustain  the  cage 
when  the  tension  of  the  safety  chains,  M, 
which  are  also  attached  to  the  pulleys,  q, 
no  longer  opposes  the  springs,  on  the 
fracture  of  the  rope. 

Another  modification  of  these  improve- 
ments in  the  machinery  or  apparattis  to 
be  used  for  the  prevention  of  accidents 
from  the  breaking  of  the  winding-rope. 


and  also  applicable  for  the  prevention  of 
what  is  technically  known  as  "  over-wind- 
ing," that  is,  the  elevation  of  the  cage  or 
lift  apparatus  so  high  up  as  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  overhead  gear,  and  occasion 
serious  accidents  to  life  and  property,  is 
also  to  be  described  in  reference  to  figs. 
1  and  2.  The  overhead  winding  pulley, 
K,  is  carried  on  a  shaft  resting  in  mova- 
ble or  sliding  brasses,  g,  which  have  lib- 
erty to  move  vertically  up  or  down  in  the 
slotted  heads,  h,  of  the  bearing  pedestals, 
k.  The  bottom  of  each  of  these  slotted 
guides  is  filled  in  with  layers  of  some 
elastic  material,  as  India-rubber ;  which 
material  is  retained  in  position  by  the  ex- 
ternal flanges,  /,  of  the  sliding  brasses, 
shown  as  broken  away  in  fig.  1,  in  order 
to  exhibit  the  elastic  material  behind. 
The  shaft  of  the  winding  pulley  projects 
slightly  on  one  side,  at  7n,and  to  this  pro- 
jection an  eye  of  a  short  link-rod,  n,  is 
loosely  jointed.  The  lower  end  of  this 
link  is  connected  at  o  to  the  short  end  of 
the  lever,  p,  working  loose  on  a  fixed 
stud-centre  in  the  top  of  the  pillar  or 
standard,  q.  The  opposite  end,  r,  of  this 
lever  is  connected  to  two  short  chains,  s, 
the  contrary  ends  of  which  are  fast  to 
transverse  pins,  t,  in  the  peripheries  of 
the  small  pulleys,  u.  These  pulleys,  u, 
are  keyed  on  the  short  horizontal  shafts, 
r,  supported  in  the  bearings,  w,  on  the  tim- 
ber frame,  x,  carrying  the  overhead  gear. 
Alongside  each  of  the  chain  pulleys,  r,  a 
second  pulley,  y,  is  fastened  upon  the 
shafts,  V.  In  each  of  these  pulleys,  u,  a 
pin,  z,  is  fastened,  to  receive  the  opposite 
ends  of  an  elastic  band,  1,  passing  across 
from  one  pulley  to  the  other  on  the  up- 
per side.  Each  of  the  shafts  also  has 
fast  upon  it  a  serrated  eccentric  clipping 
pulley,  2,  formed  like  the  pulleys,  u, 
already  described.  The  winding  rope,  J, 
passes  between  these  clipping  pulleys, 
and  the  elastic  tension  of  the  band,  l,has 
a  constant  tendency  to  cause  them  to  nip 
and  sustain  the  rope  between  them.  Dur- 
ing the  action  of  winding,  the  tension  of 
the  winding  rope  in  passing  over  the  pul- 
ley, K,  causes  the  shaft  of  the  latter  to 
press  upon  the  elastic  material  in  the 
slotted  guides,  Ji,  of  the  bearing  pedes- 
tals, through  the  sliding  brasses,  g, 
which  thus  descends  as  the  weight  comes 
on  the  pulley,  until  the  bottom  of  the 
flanges,  /,  rests  upon  the  projections,  3, 
Avhich  thus  support   the  weight  of  the 
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load.  This  descent  of  the  shaft,  acting 
through  the  Jink,  n,  elevates  the  end,  r, 
of  the  lever,  and  draws  up  the  two  chains, 
s,  turning  the  shafts,  v,  outwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows,  so  as  to  ease  off 
the  pulleys,  2,  from  contact  with  the 
rope. 

Should  the  rope  fa-il,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  winding  pulley,  k,  from  the  downward 
pressure,  the  reaction  of  the  elastic  ma- 
terial beneath  the  pulley  shaft  will  cause 
the  shaft  and  pulley  to  reascend,  drawing 
up  the  link,  ??,  which  thus  allows  the 
chains,  s,  to  slacken,  when  the  elastic 
band,  1,  reverses  the  pulleys,  2,  causing 
them  to  nip  the  winding  rope  and  sustain 
the  cage.  This  latter  arrangement  of  a 
safety  apparatus  is  obviously  applicable 
for  the  prevention  of  the  accidental  fall- 
ing of  the  cage,  only  when  the  failure  of 
the  rope  takes  place  at  or  above  the  line 
of  the  shafts,  v  ;  but  in  cases  of  "  over- 
winding," it  answers  the  same  purpose 
as  the  previously  described  plan,  in  pre- 
venting the  cage  from  fjiUing  when  the 
latter  is  detached  from  the  winding 
rope  by  the  action  of  the  disengaging 
catch. 

This  movement  is  delineated  in  fig.  2, 
and  it  is  also  shown  detached,  with  the 
hook  open,  in  fig.  4.  The  link,  f,  in 
place  of  being  directly  connected  to  the 
suspending  chain,  h,  is  attached,  through 
the  medium  of  the  catch,  4,  which  turns 
on  a  stud  oentre  at  5,  fast  in  the  link,  f. 
The  upper  portion  of  this  cat«h  is  formed 
with  a  species  of  flat  hook  at  6,Vhich 
enters  a  slot  in  the  link,  f,  passing 
through  the  loose  link, '7,  on  the  stud  of 
the  lowest  link,  g,  of  the  chain,  h.  The 
pull  of  the  rope  thus  comes  upon  the 
hook,  6,  which  is  kept- from  accidental 
disengagement  by  a  slight  wooden  pin, 
8,  passed  through  the  link,  and  through 
a  liole  in  the  end  of  the  hook.  As  an 
additional  holder,  a  blade-spring,  9,  is 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  link,  f,  and 
presses  upon  a  projecting  tail,  10,  of  the 
catch.  If  at  any  time  tiie  cage  should  be 
overwound,  the  tail,  11,  of  the  disengag- 
ing catch  comes  in  contact  with  a  stop- 
piece,  12,  set  at  the  proper  height  to 
come  into  action  before  the  cage  arrives 
at  the  winding  pulley.  When  this  oc- 
curs, the  pressure  of  the  stop  on  the  tail,* 
11,  turns  tiie  catch  on  its  centre,  5,  break- 
ing out  the  wooden  pin,  8,  and  releases 
the  link,  7,  from  the  hook,  6 ;  each  or 


either  of  the  stop  actions  for  holding  the 
cage  then  comes  into  action  as  already 
described,  and  the  cage  remains  suspend- 
ed, wiiilst  the  rope  and  chain  may  pass 
over  the  winding  pulley  without  causing 
any  damage. 

Another  branch  of  improvement  refers 
to  the  discharging  platforms  of  mine 
shafts.  These  are  also  delineated  in  figs. 
1  and  2.  The  incliped  stages  or  plat- 
forms, 13,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
wagons  to  and  from  the  cage,  are  joint- 
ed at  14,  to  the  edges  of  the  discharging 
platform  or  stage,  15.  The  lower  sur- 
face of  tins  platform  has  upon  it  four 
projections  or  pistons,  16,  which  are  fitted 
to  work  vertically  in  cylinders,  17,  on  the 
bottom-plate,  18.  Each  of  these  cylin- 
ders has  in  it  a  series  of  layers  of  India- 
rubber,  so  that  when  the  wagons  or 
corves  are  run  on  or  off  the  platform, 
they  afford  an  elastic  support  to  receive 
the  weight ;  the  vertical  movement  of  the 
platform,  15,  being  allowed  for  by  the 
joints,  14,  and  the  inclined  stages,  13, 
having  liberty  to  slide  at  19.  It  is 
evident  that  this  arrangement  of  elas- 
tic supports  is  applicable  to  various 
other  similar  purposes,  where  it  is  an 
object  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  concus- 
sions. 

Lastly,  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  trap- 
doors, in  the  workings  of  mines,  com- 
pletely automatic,  so  as  to  dispense  with 
the  employment  of  trappers.  Instead  of 
employing  a  boy  to  attend  to  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  trap-doors  as  the 
miners  pass  through,  Messrs.  White  & 
Grant's  arrangement  provides  that  the 
passage  of  the  miners  shall  effect  the 
opening  and  closing  by  a  self-acting  ap- 
paratus. A  weight  is  hung  to  a  cord, 
passing  over  a  vertical  pulley,  supported 
by  a  bracket  in  the  line  of  the  plane  of 
the  door  when  closed.  From  this  pul- 
ley the  cord  passes  between  two  hori- 
zontal pulleys  to  the  top  edge  of  the 
door  where  it  is  attached.  On  each  side 
of  the  door  a  curved  spring,  of  flat  metal, 
is  fitted  with  slots  at  each  end,  to  slide 
upon  fixed  studs  in  the  door ;  so  that 
when  the  miners'  corves  or  wagons  are 
pushed  up  against  the  closed  door,  they 
will  come  in  contact  with  one  or  other  of 
the  springs,  and  through  them,  push  open 
the  door,  without  much  concussion. 
When  the  wagon  has  passed  through, 
the  weight,  in  falling,  acts  over  the  pul- 
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leys,  and  draws  the  floor  again  to  its  cen- 
tral closed  position.  In  this  way  the 
constant  personal  attendance  of  a  boy  at 
the  door  is  dispensed  with,  as  the  open- 
ing rnay  be  effected  in  each  direction  by 
the  object  passing  througli,  wliilst  the 
closing  is  always  effected  with  certainty 
by  the  descent  of  the  weight.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  arrangement  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  doora  in  a  mine  which  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  carefully  closed,  ex- 
cept at  the  moment  of  the  passage  of  the 
men  through  tht'm. 

This  arrangement  of  self-acting  trap- 
doors is  now  being  introduced  into  some 
extensive  collieries  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Glasgow.  The  adoption  of  the  plan 
will  effect  very  considerable  economy, 
besides  doing  away  witii  a  brancli  of  em- 
ployment wiiich  is  essentially  inhuman 
and  defrradinff. 


MINOT    ROCK    LIGHTHOUSE. 

Having  first  called  attention  in  our  Feb- 
ruary number  to  the  Minot  Rock  Lights 
house  (before  its  destruction  in  the  late 
gale),  and  having  still  undiminished  con- 
fidence in  tiie  principle  of  the  structure 
for  exposed  positions,  we  present  our 
readers  with  the  following  Official  Re- 
port of  the  Constructing  Engineer,  to 
the  Bureau  at  Wasliington,  accompanied 
by  an  illustration  of  the  appearance  of 
the  iron  piles  after  the  destruction  of 

the  building: — 

Boston,  April  30,  1851. 

Sir  : — In  the  brief  note  wliich  I  had 
the  honor  to  address  you  on  the  17th  in- 
stant,  informing  you  of  tlie  destruction 
of  the  Minot  Rock  liglitliouse,  I  stated 
that  I  would  make  a  report  to  the  bureau 
of  the  facts  as  soon  as  I  couki  collect 
the  necessary  information.  1  am  now  in 
possession,  I  believe,  of  all  the  circum- 
stances that  are  known,  and  proceed  to 
enumerate  them. 

On  IMonday  niglit,  the  14th  instant,  the 
wind,  which  liad  been  easterly  for  several 
days,  gradually  increased.  On  Tuesday 
it  had  become  a  severe  gale  from  tlie 
N.  E.  It  continued  to  blow  witli  tlie 
utmost  violence  througli  Tuesday  night, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  even  Friday, 
but  the  height  of  the  storm  was  on  Wed- 


nesday, the  16th,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
a  perfect  hurricane.  It  was,  in  fact,  un- 
precedented; for,  notwithstanding  the 
great  gale  of  September,  1815,  was  well 
remembered  here,  it  was  from  the  S.  E., 
and  was  of  short  duration. 

The  light  on  the  Minot  was  last  seen 
from  Cohasset,  on  Wednesday  night,  at 
10  o'clock ;  at  1  o'clock  Thursday  morn- 
ing, the  17th,  the  lighthouse  bell  was 
lieard  on  shore,  one  and  a  half  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  this  being  the  hour  of  high 
water,  or  rather  the  turn  of  the  tide, 
when  from  the  opposition  between  the 
wind  and  the  tide — the  former  blowing 
on  shore,  and  the  latter  receding  from 
the  shore — it  is  supposed  that  the  sea 
was  at  its  very  highest  mark  ;  and  it  was 
at  that  hour,  it  is  generally  believed,  that 
the  lighthouse  was  destroyed ;  at  day- 
light nothing  of  it  was  visible  from  the 
shore,  and  hence  it  is  most  probable  it 
was  overthrown  at  or  about  the  hour 
named. 


The  two  assistant  keepers,  Joseph 
Wilson  and  Joseph  Antonio,  were  lost ; 
the  principal  keeper,  John  Bennett,  had 
left  tlie  lighthouse  on  Friday,  the  11th 
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inst.,  and  of  course  escaped  the  fate  of 
his  companions.  The  ligiit,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, was  left  by  the  keeper  without  a 
boat ;  and  thus  the  means  of  escape  were 
entirely  cut  off.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
boat  could  have  lived  in  such  a  sea ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose above  all  others,  it  is  certain  that 
the  course  of  the  keeper,  in  leaving  the 
men  in  the  light  without  a  boat,  was  en- 
tii'ely  inexcusable,  and  even  criminal. 

The  general  construction  of  the  Minot 
light  is  now  tolerably  well  known ;  but, 
in  order  that  the  remarks  which  I  shall 
make  may  be  understood,  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  upon  some  details. 

The  structure  was  composed  of  9  piles 
or  shafts,  made  of  the  best  description  of 
wrouglit-iron,  from  60  to  63  feet  in 
length,  each  pile  inserted  5  feet  deep  in 
the  solid  part  of  the  rock ;  all  of  them  were 
8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  foot,  10  inches 
in  diameter  at  a  point  5  feet  above  the  foot 
(at  the  surfiice  of  the  rock) ;  the  middle 
pile  was  6  inches  diameter  at  top,  and  the 
outer  piles  were  4^  inches  diameter  at 
top.  These  piles  stood  in  the  periphery 
of  a  circle  of  25  feet  diameter,  with  one 
at  the  centre.  They  were  united  or  con- 
nected together  at  five  different  points,  to 
wit :  At  the  rock,  where  each  pile  was 
secured  in  its  place,  by  means  of  iron 
wedges,  and  a  cement  of  iron  filings. 
2d.  At  a  point  20  feet  above  the  rock, 
by  means  of  16  wrought-iron  horizontal 
braces,  3^  inches  diameter  radiating  from 
the  middle  pile  to  each  outer  pile,  and 
extending,  also,  between  each  pair  of 
outer  piles.  3d.  By  a  similar  series  of 
braces  at  a  point  40  feet  above  the 
rock,  of  round  wrought-iron,  3  inches  in 
diameter.  4th.  At  a  point  47  feet  above 
the  rock,  by  a  series  of  the  same  kind  of 
braces  of  wrought-iron,  2^  inches  square, 
forming  the  support  of  the  store-room 
or  cellar.  5th.  By  means  of  a  cast-iron 
cap  or  spider  frame,  14  feet  in  diameter, 
and  weigliing  about  5  tons,  to  wiiich  was 
united  and  secured  all  the  pile-heads ;  tliis 
frame  formed  the  base  or  support  of  tlie 
keeper's  house  or  living  room,  8  feet  high. 
Upon  this,  again,  was  placed  the  lantern 
of  iron  and  glass,  of  about  six  feet  in 
heigiit :  thus  was  the  entire  elevation  of 
the  structure  above  the  rock  about  70 
feet,  standing  upon  a  base  of  25  feet,  and 
upon  all  the  available  surface  which  the 
rock  presented  at  low  water. 


In  addition  to  the  horizontal  braces, 
there  was  introduced,  in  tiie  summer  of 
1849,  a  series  of  wrought-iron  vertical  tie 
rods  between  the  first  and  second  series 
of  braces ;  these  ties,  32  in  number,  of 
H  inch  round  iron,  extended  between 
each  pair  of  contiguous  piles  and  between 
the  middle  pile  and  each  outer  pile,  cross- 
ing each  other  in  a  diagonal  direction, 
like  the  brace  and  counter-brace  of  a 
bridge.  The  object  of  these  ties  was 
to  stiffen  the  piles,  and  to  prevent,  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  practicable,  the 
tendency  to  vibration,  wiiich  there  ne- 
cessarily would  be  at  the  top  of  piles  60 
feet  high,  howsoever  well  braced  they 
may  be. 

It  was  intended  to  place  another  series 
of  these  ties,  arranged  in  the  same  man- 
ner, between  the  foot  of  the  piles  at  the 
rock  and  the  first  or  lower  series  of  hori- 
zontal braces,  but  the  appropriation  for 
that  purpose  not  having  been  made  until 
October,  1850,  the  season  was  too  far 
advanced  to  get  tliem  in  place ;  the  collars 
and  six  of  the  ties  used  were  placed ;  and 
it  was  these  lower  unfinished  ties  which 
were  carried  away  in  the  storm  of  De- 
cember, 1850 — not  the  braces;  these 
were  not  injured. 

From  tlie  preceding  description,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  was  a  series  of  braces 
40  feet  above  the  rock ;  upon  these  braces 
the  keeper  had  improperly  built  a  sort  of 
deck  or  platform  upon  which  was  placed 
a  quantity  of  heavy  articles,  such  as  fuel, 
water-barrels,  &c.,  all  of  which  should 
have  been  in  the  store-room  ;  the  place 
designed  for  their  reception.  The  deck, 
in  addition  to  the  weight  placed  upon  it, 
was  fastened  together  and  secured  to  the 
piles  and  braces — thus  offering  a  large 
surface  for  the  sea  to  strike  against. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  keeper  had 
attached  a  5^-inch  hawser  or  guy  to  the 
lantern  deck,  63  feet  above  the  rock,  and 
anchored  the  other  end  of  the  hawser  to 
a  granite  block,  weighing,  according  to 
his  own  account,  7  tons,  placed  upon  the 
bottom,  at  a  distance  of  some  50  fathoms 
from  the  base  of  the  light.  The  object 
of  this  was  to  provide  means  for  running 
a  box  or  landing-chair  up  and  down  ;  but 
it  is  very  clear  that  so  much  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  moving  sea  had  the  same 
effect  upon  the  lighthouse  as  would  have 
been  produced  by  a  number  of  men 
pulling  at  a  rope  attached  to  the  highest 
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part  of  the  structure  with  the  design  of 
pulling  it  down.* 

How  much  these  two  ill-judged  ar- 
rangements contributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lighthouse  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say ;  but  that  both  were  highly- 
injurious  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
inclosed  newspaper  conmiunication,  from 
a  man  who  had  an  active  part  to  perform 
at  the  Minot  for  the  contractor  who  dril- 
led the  holes  in  the  rock,  and  who  erect- 
ed the  piles  in  place,  will  serve  to  show 
the  view  taken  of  it  by  a  sound,  practical 
mind. 

With  these  dotails  premised,  I  proceed 
to  state  the  information  I  have  collected 
and  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have 
arrived. 

On  the  18th  instant,  I  desired  my 
former  assistant  in  the  work,  Mr.  William 
Dennison,  to  visit  the  rock,  examine  its 
appearance,  and  collect  such  facts  as 
might  fall  within  his  reach.  It  was  not 
until  the  22d  instant,  however,  that  the 
sea  or  swell  had  abated  sufficiently  to 
enable  him  to  see  clearly  the  precise  con- 
dition of  the  foundation.  Even  then  the 
roll  of  the  sea  prevented  a  landing  upon 
the  rock  ;  but  by  the  aid  of  a  very  experi- 
enced boatman,  the  boat  was  kept  within 
10  feet  of  the  rock;  and,  by  going  around 
it  several  times,  he  was  enabled  to  make 
the  inclosed  sketch,  which  represents  the 
present  appearance  of  the  piles. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foot  of  every 
pile  is  in  its  place ;  and  the  accompanying 
report  of  Mr.  Dennison  says :  "  I  could 
not  see  the  slightest  change  in  the  rock 
whatever;  the  piles  appeared  to  be 
wedged  as  firm  in  the  rock  as  ever.  I 
could  see  the  heads  of  the  wedges  slight- 
ly projecting  from  the  surftice  of  the  rock, 
in  the  same  position  as  when  left  by  me 
in  November,  1849." 

This  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
often  repeated  story  of  the  "  split  rock  " 
— this,  like  other  statements  from  the 
same  source,  being  entirely  untrue.  A 
"spall,"  as  it  is  called  technically,  was 
knocked  off  one  of  the  holes  in  drilling 
the  rock  in  1848,  of  no  sort  of  import- 
ance, because  the  hole  was  carried  suffi- 
ciently deep  below  it. 

The  foundation  of  the  structure  then 
being  precisely  as  it  was  left  in  1849,  and 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  rock,  to  which  the  guy  was  attached,  was 
washed  in  shore  400  to  500  feet. 


the  feet  of  the  piles  being  now  in  place, 
it  is  clear  that  there  was  nothing  there 
which  yielded.  We  are  to  look  elsewhere, 
therefore,  for  the  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  the  lighthouse ;  and  this  we  have  the 
means  of  stating,  I  think,  without  ques- 
tion. 

At  four  o'clock  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, the  16th,  or  10  hours  before  the 
light  fell,  the  deck  or  platform,  which  the 
keeper  had  placed  on  the  second  series  of 
braces  40  feet  above  the  rock,  came  ashore 
at  Cohasset.  Now,  as  this  was  entirely 
too  bulky  and  too  heavy  for  the  assistant 
keepers  to  move,  it  is  plain  that  the  sea 
must  have  reached  it  and  uplifted  it  from 
its  place ;  tli§  men  were  incapable  of  do- 
ing it.  This  deck,  being  40  feet  above 
the  rock,  was  43  feet  above  the  line  of  low 
water,  and  28  ft.  above  high  water,  spring- 
tides, according  to  the  tide  tables  furnish- 
ed by  the  coast  survey.  (See  my  report  to 
the  bureau  of  1847-48.)  In  other  words, 
the  sea  had  at  that  time  reached  within 
seven  feet  of  the  base  of  the  store-room 
of  the  lighthouse.  Without  undertaking 
to  speculate  upon  the  probable  shock  that 
the  structure  must  have  received  from  the 
effect  of  the  sea  upon  a  platform  fastened 
to  the  piles  40  feet  above  the  rock,  it  is 
enough  to  know  that,  say  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  sea  had  reached  within 
seven  feet  of  the  body  or  solid  part  of  the 
structure.  The  sea  was  still  increasing 
(the  effect  of  the  continued  gale),  the 
night  tide  was  full  at  about  niidnight; 
and  it  required  but  a  slight  increase  in 
the  height  of  the  wave  or  sea,  after  hiiving 
reached  the  deck  in  the  second  tier  of 
braces,  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the 
main  body  of  the  structure.  When. this 
took  place  it  is  plain  to  perceive  that 
such  a  sea,  acting  upon  the  surface  of  the 
building,  at  the  end  of  a  lever  50  or  60 
feet  long,  must  be  wellnigh  irresistible; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  the  lighthouse  was 
thus  destroyed. 

The  conclusions  which  I  arrive  at, 
therefore,  are  these : 

First.  That  the  sea  did  reach  the  main 
body  of  the  structure. 

Second.  That  the  platform,  or  deck, 
placed  by  the  keeper  on  the  second  series 
of  braces,  contrary  to  the  design  of  the 
builder  of  the  lighthouse,  contributed  to 
the  overthrow. 

Third.  That  the  guy,  or  5^-inch  hawser, 
attached  by  the  keeper  to  the  top  of  the 
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lighthouse,  and  extending  300  feet  north- 
west, or  in  a  direction  directly  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  sea,  north- 
east, had  a  most  injurious  tendency,  and 
that  it  was  enough,  in  itself,  to  cause  the 
overthrow  of  the  lighthouse,  had  the  sea 
not  reached  the  body  of  the  structure. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  force  of 
such  a  sea  upon  300  feet  of  a  hempen 
rope  of  5|^  inches  must  have  been  im- 
mense, when  that  rope  was  attached  to 
the  weakest  part  of  the  building,  that  is 
the  lantern  deck,  60  feet  above  the  rock. 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  Minot,  the 
question  has  been  several  times  asked, 
was  the  structure  built  upon  correct 
principles;  and  can  such  a  lighthouse  be 
made  to  stand  there  ?  The  answer,  in 
my  opinion,  is  this :  The  base  of  a  stone 
structure  at  that  exposed  situation  should 
be  not  less  than  has  been  adopted  for  the 
principal  towers  on  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Bell  Rock,  Carlingford, 
Skerryvore,  and  Menai,  have  a  base  of 
40  feet,  the  least,  to  48,  the  greatest ;  the 
Eddystone  rock  is  about  50  feet  at  low- 
Water  line,  and  the  diameter  of  the  tower 
at  high-water  line,  16  feet  above,  is  26 
feet. 

At  the  Minot,  a  circle  of  even  26  feet 
diameter  at  low  water  cannot  be  had. 
There  is  not,  in  fact,  as  much  space  to 
be  had  at  low  water  as  the  diameter  of 
the  tower  should  have  at  high  water; 
while  between  the  two  tides  there  is  a 
height  of  16  feet  to  be  provided  for. 

Without  any  reference  to  the  cost  of 
a  stone  structure,  I  venture  the  opinion, 
after  the  experience  had  there,  that  no 
tower  can  be  made  to  stand,  even  if  con- 
structed upon  the  principle,  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
while  the  Eddystonp  rock  is  bare  at  high 
water,  spring  tides,  the  Minot  is  barely 
uncovered  to  the  diameter  of  25  feet  at 
low  water,  spring  tides.  During  the  first 
season's  operations  there  (1847),  from 
July  to  October,  three  months,  sixty 
hours  was  all  the  time  that  the  men 
could  work  upon  the  rock,  and  this  under 
the  eye  of  a  most  vigilant  and  energetic 
contractor  employed  to  drill  the  holes  in 
the  rock. 

A  structure  similar  in  its  general  char- 
acteristics to  the  iron  pile  light  is  alone 
suited  to  the  locality ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
structure  which  offers  the  least  resistance 
to  the  force  of  the  wave. 
VOL.  I. — 26 


The  experiments  of  Mr.  Stevenson  at 
tlie  Sken^vore  have  established  that  the 
maximum  force  of  the  sea  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  as  determined  by  a  dynamometer, 
is  about  6,000  pounds  per  square  foot,  or 
about  42  pounds  per  square  mch — a 
pressure  nearly  double  that  exerted  upon 
the  piston  of  an  ordinary  condensing 
steam-engine.  A  base  of  larger  area 
than  that  afforded  at  the  Minot  is  requi- 
site to  resist  such  pressures  as  these. 
The  sea  must  be  allowed  a  free  passage, 
or  there  must  be  sufficient  weight  in  the 
tower  to  countervail  the  effect  of  the 
wave.  To  provide  the  necessary  amount 
of  weight  requires  a  base  of  large  area, 
unless  the  tower  be  carried  to  an  yndue 
height. 

By  suppressing  the  store-room,  an 
additional  space  of  8  feet  could  be  had 
for  the  passage  of  the  sea  in  a  gale  of  the 
unprecedented  violence  of  that  which  we 
have  just  passed  through  ;  but  I  conceive 
that  no  greater  height  could  safely  be 
given  to  the  lighthouse  than  that  adopted 
for  the  structure  which  was  put  up  there, 
say  55  feet  for  the  top  of  the  piles  above 
the  rock,  the  base  being  limited  to  25 
feet ;  a  greater  height  is  not  admissible. 
Had  the  space  admitted,  I  should  certain- 
ly have  used  it  to  the  extent  of  35  or  40 
feet.  The  structure  had  been  up  three 
winters,  and  but  for  this  unprecedented 
gale  would  still  be  up,  as  I  believe.  The 
principle  of  the  iron  pile  light  require* 
the  solid  part  of  the  building  to  be  kept 
above  the  reach  of  the  sea.  So  long  as 
this  was  the  case,  the  Minot  resisted  the 
storms,  and  there  were  several  of  great 
violence  within  its  time;  but,  when  the  sea 
did  reach  the  keeper's  house,  it  of  course 
destroyed  the  entire  fabric. 

Finally.  The  Minot  light  had  all  the 
base  that  the  rock  afforded ;  it  had  all  the 
height  that  could  safely  be  given  to  such  a 
base.  Spring  tides  rise  there  about  15 
feet,  according  to  the  observations  made 
by  the  coast  survey ;  this  left  a  space  be- 
tween the  top  of  high  water  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  store-room  of  35  feet  for  the 
unobstructed  passage  of  the  sea;  not- 
withstanding this  the  sea  did  reach  above 
this  line,  and  the  result  is  too  well 
known. 

I  inclose  herewith  the  report  of  Mr.  Uen- 
nison — a  sketch  representing  the  present 
appearance  of  the  stumps  of  the  9  piles, 
varying  in  length  from  6  inches  to  10 
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feet — and  the  newspaper  article  which 
I  have  referred  to  in  tlie  body  of  this  re- 
port. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  serv't, 
W.  H.  SWIFT,  Agent  for  U.  S. 

Colonel  .1.  J.  Abert, Chief  Topographical  Engineers, 
Washingion. 

Boston,  April  22,  1851. 

Deau  Sir  : — Agreeable  to  your  re- 
quest I  have  this  day  visited  the  remains 
of  Minot's  Rock  light,  to  make  an  inspec- 
tion of  tlie  same. 

I  found  that  all  the  piles  had  broken 
off  between  the  rock  and  first  series  of 
horizontal  stays.  Pile  No.  1  (the  north- 
west pile)  was  broken  about  6  inches 
from  the  rock.  No.  2  (the  next  to  the 
eastward)  was  broken  about  10  feet  from 
the  rock.  No.  3  and  9  (the  centre  pile) 
were  broken  just  even  with  the  top  of 
the  lower  hubs,  or  about  2  feet  from  the 
rock.  The  remaining  piles  were  broken 
oif  from  3  to  6  feet  from  the  rock.  The 
piles,  or  stumps  of  piles  as  they  now 
stand,  all  curve  to  the  southwest,  as  the 
accompanying  sketch  will  show. 

The  sea  being  a  little  rough  I  was  un- 
able to  land ;  but  it  being  low  water,  and 
having  a  good  boatman,  (Mr.  Elijah 
Pratt,)  I  was  enabled  to  approach  near 
enough  to  have  a  good  view  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  rock.  I  could  not  see  the 
slightest  change  in  the  rock  whatever; 
the  piles  appeared  to  be  wedged  as  firm 
in  the  rock  as  ever.  I  could  see  the 
heads  of  the  wedges  slightly  projecting 
from  the  surf;)ce  of  the  rock,  in  the  same 
position  as  when  left  by  me  in  Novem- 
ber, 1849.  The  structure  when  carried 
away  fell  to  the  southwest — that  is,  di- 
rectly towards  the  inner  Minot.  I  could 
sie  the  second  series  of  horizontal  stays 
projecting  about  four  or  five  feet  out  of 
water,  laying  about  125  feet  from  the 
rock.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  much 
broken  or  deranged  from  their  structure  ; 
but  three  of  the  uppermost  piles,  as  they 
lay,  had  been  broken  oif  about  3  feet  be- 
low these  stays;  therefore,  these  piles 
have  been  broken  into  three  pieces.  I 
was  unable  to  learn  whether  the  other 
six  piles  were  broken  off  in  the  same 
manner  or  not,  they  being  under  water, 
and  the  sea  being  too  rough  for  us 
to  approach  sufficiently  near  to  see  them. 

I  learn  from  good  authority,  at  Cohas- 


set,  that  the  structure  was  seen  stand- 
ing at  5  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  the  16th  inst., 
although  during  that  day  a  deck  which 
had  been  secured  on  the  second  series  of 
horizontal  stays  by  Mr.  Dunham  (the  for- 
mer keeper)  had  come  ashore.  If  this 
deck  was  washed  from  its  position,  the 
sea  must  have  run  to  within  5  or  6  feet 
of  the  base  of  the  house,  and  must  have 
tried  the  structure  very  much  during  that 
day,  as  the  height  of  the  storm  was  on 
that  day,  between  1 1  and  1  o'clock. 

I  also  learned  that  the  light  was  seen 
as  late  as  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  instant;  and  at  about  one  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  instant  the 
'lighthouse  bell  was  heard,  at  Cohasset, 
to  ring  very  distinctly  ;  and  that  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  Cohasset  people,  to  be  the 
time  the  structure  was  carried  away,  it 
being  then  high  tide. 

I  think  this  deck  or  platform,  mention- 
ed above  as  coming  ashore  during  the 
day,  should  never  have  been  placed  there 
— and  I  told  Mr.  Dunham  so  at  the  time 
— as  it  was  strongly  secured  between  the 
piles,  and  would  cause  great  resistance  if 
the  sea  should  ever  reach  to  its  height. 
Another  thing  which  was  very  injurious 
to  the  structure,  and  which  should  never 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  there,  was 
a  guy  which  run  out  to  the  northwest 
from  the  structure.  This  guy  was  of  5^ 
inch  hemp  rope,  about  60  fathoms  long, 
one  end  made  fast  to  the  lantern  deck, 
and  the  other  to  a  stone  in  about  5  or  6 
fathoms  of  water  at  low  tide.  This  stone 
was  brought  from  Quincy  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  weighed,  as  Mr.  Bennett  inform- 
ed me,  upwards  of  seven  tons. 

The  guy  must  have  strained  the  struc- 
ture badly  in  a  common  running  sea;  but 
in  such  a  tide  and  sea  as  on  this  occasion 
it  must  have  been  a  tremendous  strain,  as 
it  was  made  fast  so  high  up,  and  running 
out  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of 
the  running  sea,  thereby  receiving  as  great 
force  from  the  sea  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bennett  informed  me  that  he  al- 
ways slackened  this  cable  down  in  a 
storm,  in  order  that  it  might  not  have  so 
much  influence  on  the  structure  ;  but  this 
I  think  was  of  no  use.  It  merely  let 
more  of  the  rope  into  the  sea,,  and,  in 
some  instances,  would  hive  worse  in- 
fluence on  the  structure  than  if  it  were 
kept  taut. 

I  cannot  but  think  that,  if  the  lower 
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series  of  diagonal  stays  had  been  put  on, 
the  structure  would  have  been  standing 
at  this  tune.  As  it  was,  it  stood  through 
the  worst  part  of  the  storm  and  the  high- 
est of  the  tide ;  and  the  people  of  Cohas- 
set  told  me  that,  as  they  had  seen  the 
light  standing  at  five  o'clock  the  after- 
noon before,  they  had  concluded  the  dan- 
ger was  passed ;  but,  on  tlte  morning  of 
the  17th  instant,  it  was  found  that  the 
lighthouse  was  gone. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  DENNISON. 

Captain  W.  H.  Swift,  Boston. 


We  annex  the  newspaper  article  refer- 
red to  in  the  above  correspondence  : 

Glades,  (Cohasset,)  April  29, 1851. 

Editor  Boston  Herald  : — Being  in 
possession  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  few 
facts  in  relation  to  the  Minot's  Ledge 
lighthouse,  its  destruction,  &c.,  I  deem  it 
necessary  that  the  public  should  become 
acquainted  with  them,  as  I  have  seen 
gross  misrepresentations  of  the  whole 
aifair  in  the  Boston  prints  for  the  last 
six  months.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  these  facts  as  they  exist,  suppose  that 
the  structure  was  a  frail  one,  and  that  its 
keeper  had  done  much  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lighthouse,  his  assistants, 
himself,  &c. 

This  I  believe  to  be  a  fact,  so  far  as  his 
own  personal  safety  was  concerned,  other- 
wise, the  improvements,  as  they  have 
been  termed,  have  without  doubt  been 
the  means  of  the  destruction  of  the  light. 
I  would  ask  any  reasonable  person  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  case,  if  the  struc- 
ture should  not  have  withstood  the  gale 
if  it  had  shown  a  little  less  unnecessary 
resistance  to  the  wind  and  sea  ?  It  cer- 
tainly withstood  the  gale  previous,  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  withstood  the 
late  gale  if  this  resistance  had  never  been 
placed  upon  it,  as  I  am  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  in  which  the 
light  was  constructed,  from  the  drilling 
of  the  holes  in  the  rock  up  to  the  time 
it  was  completed  and  ready  to  be  lighted 
up.  I  can  give  you  some  information 
respecting  those  things.  There  has  been 
a  large  rope  attached  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  structure,  and  leading  to  a  heavy 
rock  mooring  on  the  in-shore  side  of  the 
lighthouse.     There  has  also  been  a  stout 


plank  deck  laid  on  the  second  series  of 
braces.  I  recollect  during  the  time  of 
building  there  were  strong  planks  kished 
on  the  same  place,  which  were  broken  and 
washed  away  by  the  sea. 

There  was  also  a  large  fog-btU,  weigh- 
ing some  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds, 
attached  to  the  structure  underneath  the 
building,  which  neither  I  nor  any  one  else 
on  the  glades  have  heard  ring,  excepting 
on  pleasant  days  and  moonlight  nights. 
These,  with  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention,  formed  much  unnecessary 
resistance,  and  were  no  doubt  the  means 
of  the  destruction  of  the  lighthouse. 

In  contradiction  to  a  statement  I  saw 
published  saying  that  there  was  not  a 
vestige  of  the  light  remaining,  I  wc^^'d 
say  that  the  posts  are  broken  from  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  in  different  lengths 
from  one  to  ten  feet. 

I  would  also  state  that  the  keeper,  in- 
stead of  being  washed  from  the  house  on 
the  glades  or  white  rock,  was  snugly  in 
bed  (or  turned  in,  as  we  sea-dogs  term 
it)  at  friend  Perry's  Commercial  House, 
Cohasset,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  fate 
of  his  assistants,  which  he  left  on  the 
light  without  any  means  of  escape  what- 
ever, until  he  was  called  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  told  that  the  lighthouse  on 
Minot's  rock  had  been  swept  away  du- 
ring the  night.  On  Wednesday  afternoon 
I  was  looking  at  the  light  several  times 
with  my  spy-glass,  and  through  that  I 
could  discover  that  the  structure  leaned 
in-shore  considerable. 

If  this  was  the  case,  how  must  those 
poor  fellows  have  felt;  they  certainly 
expected  the  light  would  go  on  the 
night  tide ;  but  they  had  no  means  of 
escape,  or  even  making  a  trial.  If  I  had 
been  placed  in  their  situation  I  should 
have  considered,  with-the  boat  belonging 
to  the  light,  that  there  was  a  good  chance 
for  me  to  get  off  and  save  myself  on  the 
ebb  tide  in  the  afternoon  ;  at  any  rate  I 
would  have  tried  it,  and  no  doubt  the  two 
assistants  could  have  done  the  same. 

N. 


ROTATION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

We  hear  so  much  lately  of  the  experi- 
ment of  rendering  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  visible  by  the  comparison  of  ob- 
jects on  its  surface,  and  have  been  asked 
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SO  often  to  furnish  some  demonstration 
of  it,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  the 
space  occupied  in  this  number  by  the 
subject.  Conclusive  as  the  demonstra- 
tion may  appear  to  some  minds,  there 
are  those,  and  by  no  means  of  an  inferior 
order,  who  withhold  their  assent  to  its 
accuracy — in  fact  some  denying  stoutly 
the  facts,  and  others  seeking  for  an  ex- 
planation of  them  in  some  other  phe- 
nomenon than  that  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth.  Luckily  our  kind  mother  will  not 
stand  still  and  wait  for  our  decision  ;  so 
that  we  are  relieved  of  all  fears  of  any 
catastrophe  resulting  from  an  erroneous 
conclusion  in  the  premises.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  it  matters  not  one 
straw  whether  the  facts  be  so  or  not. 
As  to  any  valuable  deduction  growing  out 
of  the  experiment — such  as  a  better  de- 
termination of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  de- 
termination of  latitudes,  &c. — it  is  of  no 
value  whatever ;  as  an  amusing  toy  it  is 
worth  looking  at,  and  as  such  we  give 
it. 

No.  1  is  taken  from  the  London  Arti- 
zan. — No.  2  is,  we  believe,  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Horsford,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  appeared  first  in  the  Bunker 
Hill  Aurora. 


Fig.  1  is  supposed  to  be  a  section  of  a  ter- 
restrial globe  rectified  for  the  latitude  of 
London,  that  is,  the  crown  of  the  circle 
represents  that  spot  of  the  earth  on  which 
we  tread,  and  the  polar  axis  is  therefore 
elevated  so  as  to  point  to  the  pole  star. 
Fig.  2  is  the  plan  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  projected  geometrically  from  the 
section  in  fig.  1.  The  meridians  drawn 
in  fig.  2  are  15°  apart;  the  space  be- 
tween each  corresponds  to  an  hour 
of  time  in  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
earth.  It  is  obvious  that  a  person  sta- 
tioned on  that  parallel  of  latitude  mark- 
ed a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.,  has  not  only  a  ro- 
tation round  the  polar  axis,  as  he  would 
have  if  placed  on  the  equator,  but  he  lias 
also  a  radiating  motion  round  the  pole 
p.     It  is  this  radiating    motion    alone 


that  is  shown  in  the  experiment,  and, 
therefore  the  experiment  is  of  that  nature 
as  would  show  none  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  at  the  equator,  although  there 
the  rotation  is  greatest  in  degree,  whilst 
at  the  poles,  where  the  rotation  is  least, 
but  where  it  is  entirely  radiating,  the 
experiment  (if  it  could  be  conducted) 
would  show*the  greatest  result.     Having 


Fig.  1. 


thus  premised  the  general  circumstances 
attending  the  experiments,  we  proceed  to 
explain  those  which  belong  to  our  own 
latitude. 

If  a  pendulum  be  taken  from  the  ground, 
say  at  the  position  marked  </,  and,  being 
affixed  to  a  wire,  made  to  vibrate  north 
and  south  ;  and  if  it  be  of  such  length  as 
to  continue  its  vibrations  for  two  or  three 
hours  without  mechanical  aid,  it  is  evi- 
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dent  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour,  the 
point  of  suspension  of  the  pendulum  will 
have  passed  from  a  to  z.  The  direction 
of  north  and  south  will  then  incline  to 
the  former  position,  as  Z  P  inclines  to 
a  P,  whilst  the  motion  of  the  pendulum 
will  continue  to  be  parallel  to  the  motion 
it  first  started  with  at  a,  thereby  appar- 
ently having  altered  the  direction  of  its 
vibrations,  when  compared  with  sur- 
rounding objects.  After  the  lapse  of 
another  hour,  the  point  of  suspension  has 
travelled  to  y,  whilst  the  direction  of  the 
vibration,  being  parallel  to  what  it  was 
at  a,  is  twice  as  mucli  inclined  to  the  di- 
rection north  and  south,  which  is  now  y 
P.  This  deviation  continues  to  increase 
as  the  hours  pass  on,  until  after  a  lapse 
of  6  or  7  hours,  the  direction  of  north 
and  south,  which  is  then  t  P,  ov  s  P,  is 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  pendulum,  and  hence  by  the  time  the 
earth  has  completed  one  revolution,  and 
the  observer  has  again  returned  to  a,  the 
plane  in  which  the  pendulum  vibrates  has 
also  nearly  made  a  complete  revolution. 

We  now  proceed  to  point  out  how  it 
is  that  the  plane  of  the  pendulum's  vibra- 
tion does  not  make  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  time  of  one  revolution  of  the  earth 
(that  is  24  hours),  but  in  reality  requires 
30h.  40'  to  accomplish  one  revolution. 

It  is  obvious  that  whilst,  close  to  the 
pole,  the  hour  meridians  cross  each  other 
at  an  angle  of  15°,  yet  that  from  the. 
pole  to  the  equator,  the  meridians  ac- 
quire less  and  less  inclination  to  each 
other,  and  thus  the  same  meridians  when 
crossing  the  equator  are  parallel  to  each 
other.  If  it  be  required  to  know  the 
exact  angle  at  which  the  hour  meridians 
are  inclined  to  each  other  at  any  given 
latitude,  say  that  of  London,  draw  a  tan- 
gent a  s  to  the  surfoce  of  the  globe,  fig. 
l,at  the  given  latitude,  and  produce  this 
tangent  until  it  meet  the  axis  of  the  earth 
at  S.  Then  all  the  meridians  will  be 
inclined  to  each  other  at  the  latitude  a 
(fig  1.),  just  as  if  they  were  straight  lines 
drawn  from  the  point  .S.  And  because 
these  meridians,  if  taken  in  a  plane  of 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis  a 
b,  would  be  always  inclined  15°  30", 
they  would  form  with  the  radius  a  s 
another  angle,  which  would  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  15°,  as  a  s  to  a  b.  Those 
lines  may  either  be  measured  geometri- 
cally by  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  or  may  be 


taken  from  a  trigonometrical  table  of 
sines,  &c.,  observing  that  a  bis  the  cosine, 
and  a  s  the  cotangent  of  the  latitude  of 
the  place.  Thus,  for  51i°,  the  latitude 
of  London,  ab  =  .6225146, 

and  a  s  =  .7954359 ;  and  there- 
fore .7954359:  15°::  6225146:  11°.74, 
which  is  the  real  angle  at  which  the  hour 
meridians  are  inclined  to  each  other  in 
our  latitude,  and  consequently,  the  angle 
which  the  "  north  and  south  direction  " 
gains  on  the  plain  of  the  vibration  of  the 
pendulum  every  hour ;  and  therefore 
360° 

=:  30   hours   40   minutes, 

11".74 
being  the  time  during  which  the  plane  of 
the  pendulum  will  have  completed  one 
revolution. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  whilst 
the  observer  has  travelled  from  a  to  z  in 
one  hour,  the  point  of  suspension  of  the 
pendulum  has  done  the  same  ;  and  there- 
fore, it  is  only  the  "  twisted  part "  of  that 
motion  which  is  revealed  by  the  pendu- 
lum from  time  to  time.  If,  therefore,  a 
board  be  placed  underneath  such  a  pen- 
dulum, and  the  centre  below  the  pendu- 
lum, when  it  is  at  rest,  carefully  marked; 
and  if  from  this  centre  radii  be  drawn  on 
the  board,  say  every  6°  apart,  then,  if  the 
pendulum  be  put  in  motion,  it  will  al- 
ways cross  the  centre  marked  on  the 
board,  exactly,  but  every  25  minutes  it 
will  be  found  to  have  changed  the  plane 
of  its  \ibration,  so  as  to  move  along 
another  pair  of  these  radii. 

Neither  is  it  of  any  importance,  whether 
the  direction  of  the  pendulum  is  begun 
from  north  to  south,  or  from  east  to 
west,  or  in  what  direction  it  begins  to 
vibrate,  as  it  will  in  all  cases  have  chang- 
ed its  first  motion,  to  a  path  at  right 
angles  with  it,  in  7  hours  40  minutes. 

We  have  tried  this  experiment  with  a 
fine  wire  40  feet  long,  to  which  a  ball  of 
6  lbs.  weight  was  suspended.  After 
striking  some  chalk  lines  on  the  floor 
underneath  the  ball,  radiating  from  it  as 
a  centre,  the  ball  was  drawn  back  by  a 
small  cord,  and  when  all  lateral  vibration 
had  ceased,  the  cord  was  burnt  through 
by  a  lighted  candle.  The  ball  thus 
launched  itself  forth  with  perfect  steadi- 
ness, and  continued  to  vibrate  for  about 
3|  hours,  by  which  time  the  apartment 
had  evidently  slued  round  (as  the  sailors 
would  say)  45°. 
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In  the  great  experiment  of  Foucault, 
the  motion  of  the  pendulum  at  the  pole 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive.  The  plane 
in  which  oscillation  takes  place,  not  re- 
volving with  the  earth  in  its  motion  from 
east  to  west,  the  pendulum  will,  at  each 
returning  sweep,  approach  an  observer 
from  a  new  point ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
plane  of  oscillation  will  revolve,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  will  have  accomplished 
a  revolution  around  the  earth's  axis. 

The  motion  of  the  pendulum  at  the 
equator  is  easily  presented.  By  the  law 
of  inertia,  the  absolute  direction  of  the 
plane  of  oscillation  will  be,  throughout 
the  revolution  of  the  earth,  that  in  which 
the  motion  of  the  pendulum  commenced. 
If  it  coincide  with  the  equator,  at  the 
outset,  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  If  it 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  equator,  the 
same  rule  will  apply.  Any  given  direc- 
tion will  be  maintidned  till  the  pendulum 
comes  to  rest.  The  plane  of  oscillation 
will  not  revolve  around  its  own  vertical. 

The  motion  of  the  pendulum,  at  a 
point  between  the  pole  and  the  equator, 
is  less  easily  explained. 

It  is  influenced  by  so  many  varying 
conditions  that  a  strictly  true  mechanical 
conception  of  it  may  be  impossible.  As 
yet,  the  more  gifted  mathematicians  have 
not  attempted  to  present  it  in  a  detailed 
form,  suited  to  the  general  comprehen- 
sion. While  we  wait  for  their  patient 
and  more  thorough  investigation,  it  may 
not  be  unwise  to  avail  ourselves  of  such 
illustrations  as  may  be  approximately  cor- 
rect, and  possibly  prepare  for  more  pro- 
found and  accurate  views  when  they  shall 
be  otfered. 

With  these  considerations  the  follow- 
ing is  submitted : — 

The  accompanying  diagram  represents 
the  earth,  a  K  is  its  axis ;  g  h  its  equa- 
tor, and  DEL  the  meridian  of  lati- 
tude of  Boston.  B  D  G  and  b  e  h  are  the 
two  meridians  of  longitude  fifteen  de- 
grees apart,  and  d  a  and  e  a  are  tangents 
to  these  meridians,  at  the  points  d 
and  E. 

A  pendulum  at  the  pole  making  its  first 
oscillation  in  the  meridian  b  e  h  at  the 
end  of  an  hour,  would  vibrate  in  the  me- 
ridian B  D  G.  The  plane  of  oscillation 
would  in  this  time  have  swept  over  15 
degrees — the  24th  part  of  360  degrees ; 
an  angle  equal  to  d  c  e,  which  measures 


the  inclination  of  the  two  meridians  to 
each  other. 

A  pendulum  at  D,  in  the  latitude  of 
Boston,  for  example,  oscillating  in  the 
meridian  g  d  b,  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
would  have  moved  with  the  earth  in  its 
revolution  to  e  ;  but  preserving  the  ori- 
ginal direction  of  its  oscillation,  it  would 


not  vibrate  in  the  meridian  h  e  b  but  in 
the  direction  of  e  f  parallel  to  d  a.* 
This  direction  makes  with  the  tangent  of 
the  meridian  the  angle  a  e  f — the  portion 
of  360  degrees  through  which  the  plane 
of  oscillation  revolves  in  the  latitude  of 
Boston  in  an  hour.  360  degrees  divided 
by  this  angle  will  give  the  number  of 
hours  required  for  a  complete  revolution. 
If  the  angle  be  less  than  fifteen  degrees, 
the  revolution  of  the  plane  of  oscilla- 
tion will  require  more  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

Now  although  not  strictly  true,  the 
three  lines  e  a,  a  d  and  f  e,  may  be  re- 
garded as  lying  in  the  same  plane,  and 
the  angle  D  a  e  as  being  therefore  equal 
to  its  alternate  angle  a  e  F.  But  the 
angle  d  a  e  is  less  than  the  angle  D  c  e, 
because  of  the  triangles  d  a  E  and  d  c  E 
having  the  same  base,  d  a  e  has  the 
greater  altitude,  a  e  f  being  equal  to 
D  A  E,  A  E  F  is  less  than  d  c  e.  But  D  c 
E  is  fifteen  degrees,  the  inclination  of  the 
two  meridians  to  each  other.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty  divided  by  this  quan- 
tity, which  is  less  than  fifteen,  will  give 
a  quotient  greater  than  twenty-four. 

"  Strictly  speaking,  the  direction  at  the  fecond  me- 
ridian is  not  absolutely  the  initial  direction  The 
straight  lines  may  nevertheless  be  regarilcd  as  giving 
the  sensibly  correct  path  of  the  pendulum. 
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The  lower  the  latitude,  that  is,  the 
nearer  the  line  d  e  is  to  the  equator,  the 
less  will  be  the  angle  d  a  e  and  of  course 
the  angle  a  e  f,  and  the  greater  will  be 
the  quotient  arising  from  the  division  of 
360  by  this  angle.  At  the  equator  where 
the  tangents  to  the  meridian  no  longer 
converge  but  are  parallel,  the  angle  will 
be  reduced  to  zero,  the  quotient  become 
infinity. 

The  path  of  the  pendulum  in  latitudes 
between  the  pole  and  the  equator  may 
be  thus  illustrated : 

Upon  a  globe  a  foot  or  more  in  diam- 
eter, having  upon  it  the  hour  parallels, 
small  circular  discs  having  a  straight  dark 
line  through  the  centre  (gum-tickets  such 
as  are  used  for  price-marking  by  mer- 
chants answer  the  purpose  well)  may  be 
attached  in  the  following  manner : 

In  the  latitude  of  Boston,  for  example, 
attach  the  first  ticket  with  the  straight 
line  north  and  south.  This  line  will  re- 
present the  sensible  path  of  a  pendulum 
made  to  vibrate  north  and  south  in  this 
latitude.  Place  the  second  ticket  upon 
the  next  meridian  eastward,  the  line  upon 
it  being  parallel  to  that  on  the  first  ticket. 
Tliis  line  will  represent  the  sensible  path 
of  the  pendulum  at  the  end  of  the  first 
hour's  vibration.  The  tiiird  ticket  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  third  meridian,  its  line 
being  parallel  to  that  on  the  second,  and 
so  on  around  the  globe,  the  straight  line 
on  each  succeeding  ticket  being  parallel 
to  that  on  its  predecessor.  The  straight 
lines  will  give  the  path  of  the  pendulum 
as  it  passes  each  succeeding  meridian. 

It  will  be  observed  on  attaching  the 
24th  ticket,  that  the  line  which  represents 
the  path  of  the  pendulum  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  24th  hour  of  its  vibra- 
tion, is  not  parallel  to  that  on  the  first 
ticket.  The  line  will  not  have  completed 
a  revolution  around  its  centre.  Now 
with  a  pencil  continue  the  parallel  lines 
across  the  tickets  already  attached,  each 
succeeding  line  being,  as  before,  parallel 
to  its  predecessor,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  about  twelve  of  the  tickets,  an 
hour  apart,  will  have  been  crossed,  before 
a  north  and  south  line  will  be  drawn.  In 
other  words,  it  will  appear  that  about 
thirty-six  hours  are  required  in  this  lati- 
tude for  the  plane  of  oscillation  to  com- 
plete a  revolution  about  its  own  axis. 

A  large  orange  and  wafers,  crossed  by 
straight  pencil  mark,  may  be  substituted 


for  the  globe  and  gum-tickets,  and  the 
general  illustration  very  well  given. 
E.  N.  H. 

Cambridge,  May  23(1, 1851. 


NO.  III. 
For  Appleton's  Mechanics'  Magazine, 

It  appears  to  me,  that  those  who  as- 
sert the  pendulum  experiment  is  a  visible 
proof  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis,  have  jumped  to  a  hasty  and  prema- 
ture conclusion.  If  the  experiment  had 
been  been  made  at  one  of  the  poles,  we 
could  imagine  how  it  must  take  place ; 
but,  I  have  utterly  failed  in  makinga  model 
where  by  any  possibility  the  result  could  be 
produced  in  our  latitude  ;  and  I  think  any 
one  who  attempts  to  verify  its  mode  of 
operation  in  tliis  manner,  will  encounter 
a  similar  defeat. 

The  foundation  of  the  theory  is  an  un- 
justifiable assumption,  viz. — that  the  fric- 
tion of  a  steel  point  resting  on  a  hard 
bed  is  nothing,  so  that  the  bed  may  re- 
volve at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  in  24 
hours  without  carrying  the  point  through 
the  same  course.  Till  some  man  has 
performed  the  astonishing  feat  of  making 
a  point  so  fine  that  it  has  no  friction,  we 
may  very  safely  doubt  all  theories  which 
rest  on  such  an  assumption. 

Further,  it  is  physically  impossible  that 
the  pendulum  could  remain  stationary  as 
represented.  If  the  earth  carried  the 
pendulum  in  its  diurnal  course,  we  could 
conceive  how  the  pendulum  might  be  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  the  earth 
and  remain  stationary  ;  but  it  is  as  cor- 
rect to  say,  that  the  pendulum  carries 
the  earth  as  that  the  earth  carries  the  pen- 
dulum :  the  truth  is,  each  one  proceeds  on 
its  own  course  ;  each  individual  molecule 
of  matter  has  certain  properties  imparted 
to  it  by  its  creator,  so  that  each  one  keeps 
on  its  course,  and  no  one  molecule  can  as- 
sert superiority  over  any  other  and  say,  I 
carry  and  support  you.  The  oxygen,  car- 
bonic acid  &c.  of  the  atmosphere,  move 
in  their  orbits  because  it  is  in  their  nature 
so  to  move,  and  not  because  they  are 
dr^igged  per  force  by  the  solid  globe. 
They  continue  their  diurnal  and  annual 
motions,  whether  they  are  in  a  state  of 
vapor,  or  in  the  shape  of  water  or  solid 
rock,  and  so  long  as  they  retain  their  pre- 
sent nature  they  must  continue  on  their 
daily  motions,  whether  suspended  by  a 
30  foot  wire  in  the  shape  of  a  pendulum, 
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or  shut  up  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
earth.  Suspending  a  piece  of  matter  in 
the  shape  of  a  pendulum  cannot  alter  its 
nature,  therefore  I  conclude  that  the  ap- 
pearances in  the  pendulum  experiment 
do  not  proceed  from  the  pendulum  ceas- 
ing its  diurnal  revolution  with  the  rest  of 
the  globe.  An  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon described  must  be  sought  else- 
where. C.  D. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


WARMING   BUILDINGS. 

We  were  called  to  examine  a  new  warm- 
ing apparatus  recently  patented  by  Mr.  Ly- 
man, of  Brooklyn,  and  were  much  pleased 
with  its  simplicity,  economy,  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

It  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  glass 
tubes  several  feet  in  length,  standing  perpen- 
dicular and  inclosed  in  a  box  ;  their  upper 
ends  passing  tJirough  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
a  shallow  cast-ii'on  pan  wliich  is  called  the 
steam  chamber.  Tbeii"  lower  ends  are  open 
and  unconfined,  sliding  freely  through  holes 
in  a  plate  across  the  bottom  of  the  box ; 
these  holes  merely  act  as  guides,  and  permit 
free  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  tubes 
in  length  without  straining  the  upper  joints. 

The  distilled  water,  the  product  of  the  steam 
from  a  common  bniler,  which  being  condensed 
in  glass  tubes  is  of  course  perfectly  pure, 
drops  slowly  from  each  tube  into  a  shallow 
pan  of  stone  or  one  lined  ■s\nth  hydraulic  ce- 
ment ;  from  this  it  runs  by  a  tube  to  a  cistern 
for  family  use,  or  where  more  is  distilled  than 
needed  it  is  permitted  to  run  by  a  branch 
pipe  to  the  boUer,  to  be  again  evaporated. 

There  is  never  more  than  single  atmos- 
phere pressiue  in  the  boiler,  for  the  steam  es- 
capes freely  into  the  chamber  of  the  heater, 
from  this  freely  down  Uu-ough  all  the  glass 
and  tubes. 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of  steam  is 
less  than  that  of  air  :  twelve  cubic  inches  of  air 
weigh  about  three  grains,  and  the  same 
amount  of  steam  about  one  and  a  half  grs. ; 
consequently  it  requires  a  pressure  of  about 
one  and  a  half  grains  in  the  steam  chamber 
to  force  the  steam  down  one  foot,  or  tluee 


grains  to  force  it  down  two  feet  in  the  glass 
tubes  ;  and  so  perfectly  do  these  Ught  fluids 
obey  the  laws  of  gravity,  that  the  steam 
passes  down  each  tube  an  equal  distance. 
The  lower  ends  of  the  tubes  are  therefore 
left  open  to  the  atmosphere,  and  no  steam 
escapes  if  there  is  tube-surface  sufficient  for 
the  boUer  surface. 

Its  operation  is  as  follows  :  when  the 
fire  is  started,  and  steam  begins  to  rise  from 
the  water,  it  passes  to  the  reservoir  ;  here  it 
is  condensed  for  a  few  moments  until  the 
reservoir  is  heated,  when  it  makes  its  way 
down  all  the  glass  tubes  at  the  same  time, 
an  equal  distance  down  each.  As  soon  as 
the  upper  ends  of  the  tubes  are  heated,  the 
air  around  them  is  heated,  and  begins  to  rise 
and  pass  out  of  c  pcealed  openings  near  the 
top  of  the  box,  and  its  place  is  supphed 
by  the  cold  air  wliich  rushes  in  under  the 
base. 

Although  these  tubes  are  so  closely  ar- 
ranged that  a  box  six  feet  high  and  twenty 
inches  square  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tubes  measuring  one  hundred  square 
feet  of  heating  surface,  which  by  the  com- 
mon estimate  is  sufficient  to  warm  eighteen 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  space,  or  two  stories 
of  an  ordinary  house,  yet  they  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  dozen  tubes  could  be  removed 
and  new  ones  substituted  in  their  place  in  an 
hour,  or  if  one  should  be  broken  a  cork  or 
ball  of  hydraulic  cement  might  be  introduced 
in  its  place  in  a  minute,  and  several  of  them 
might  be  closed  in  this  way  without  sensibly 
affecting  the  power  of  the  heater.  But  the 
tubes  being  thin  are  certainly  not  liable  to 
be  broken  by  heat,  and  we  are  informed 
that  not  one  has  ever  been  broken  while  in 
the  box ;  we  conclude  that  it  is  not  lia- 
ble to  become  disordered,  and  if  disordered, 
it  is  certainly  easily  repaired. 

They  are  being  constructed  of  different 
sizes  and  forms,  and  are  recommended  as  a 
cheap  and  reliable  means  for  diffusing  a 
mild  and  moist  warmth  throughout  a  house. 

We  recommend  to  such  as  are  building, 
and  who  have  an  eye  to  next  winter,  to  ex- 
amine Lyman's  apparatus  before  putting  in 
the  heavy  and  costly  furnaces. 
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M  CURDY  S   IMPKOVEMENT    IN   PREPARING    INDIA-RUBBER. 
From  the  specification  of  the  Patentee. 


My  invention  consists  in  the  discoveiy 
of  new  ingredients  to  be  mixed  with  In- 
dia-Rubber, which  will  cause  a  great  im- 
provement upon. its  strength  and  dura- 
bility and  contractile  force,  and  over- 
come the  difficulty  hitherto  resulting  from 
the  necessity  of  treating  most  fabrics  of 
rubber  with  steam,  during  the  process 
of  vulcanizing. 

It  is  well  knowTi,  generally  stated,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  true,  from  my  own  ex- 
tensive experiments,  that  under  all  modes 
of  treatment  hitherto  known,  none  has 
been  discovered  by  v^-hich  the  change 
called  vulcanizing  could  be  produced,  by 
exposure  to  a  heated  atmosphere,  without 
the  use  of  lead,  or  its  oxides  or  prepara- 
tions, and  the  injurious  effects  of  which 
have  become  so  well  and  generally  known, 
that  particular  reference  to  all  of  them 
would  be  quite  unnecessary. 

Fabrics  of  rubber,  combined  with  lead 
preparations,  beL-ome  spoiled  upon  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  weather,  for  a 
period  varying  from  two  to  six  months, 
when  they  become  charred  and  lose  their 
elastic  properties. 

The  ordinary  exposure  in  the  shade, 
.results  in  a  bloom  or  white  powder  upon 
their  surface,  which  renders  articles  thus 
made,  unsalable  in  the  market. 

My  experiments  have  resulted  in  the 
discovery,  that  common  commercial  pot- 
ash, mixed  with  rubber,  in  proportion  as 
small  as  two  ounces  of  potash  to  sixteen 
ounces  of  rubber,  when  treated  by  mix- 
ing of  the  usual  quantity  of  sulphur — 
say  from  5  to  7  per  cent.,  by  weight,  to 
the  quantity  of  rubber  used — will  readily 
vulcanize,  upon  exposure  to  a  heated  at- 
mosphere, say  260°  Fahrenheit. 

I  find  a  tolerable  good  result  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, or  soda  and  caustic  potash,  or  caustic 
soda;  but  I  prefer  the  common  commer- 
cial potash,  for  its  cheapness,  and  because 
it  produces  the  best  results. 

The  quantity  of  potash  may  be  in- 
creased— the  exact  amount  is  immaterial 
— but  tlie  best  elasticity  I  obtain  by  the 
use  of  two  ounces  to  sixteen  of  rubber. 
This  preparation  may  be  spread  on  fine 
figured  or  colored  textile  fabrics,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  heated  atmosphere,  without  in 
the  least  discoloring,  or  causing  the  loss 
of  color  to  the  fabric.     It  is  free  from 


offensive  sulphur  smell,  and  will  not  be 
affected  by  atmospheric  changes. 

For  making  my  fabric  harder,  and  with 
less  elasticity,  as  also  for  purposes  of 
cheapness,  I  combine  lime  whiting,  Paris 
whiting,  lamp-black,  and  such  articles  as 
are  well  known  to  give  body  and  firm- 
ness to  the  rubber.  These  may  be  in- 
corporated with  the  potash  and  rubber 
compound,  by  the  usual  methods  well 
known  to  manufacturers. 

The  mixture  of  sulphur  to  be  done  as 
is  usual  in  other  preparations  of  rubber, 
well  known  to  rubber  manufacturers.  I 
prefer  to  incorporate  it  while  grinding 
the  rubber.  All  my  ingredients  are  to 
be  incorporated  and  the  rubber  treated  in 
the  ordinary  way  known  to  manufactur- 
ers of  vulcanized  India-Rubber. 


BARANOWSKI S    PATENT    NUMBERING, 
STAMPING,  AND   REGISTERING  MACHINE.* 

The  several  machines  patented  by  Mr. 
Baranowski  are  all  dependent  on  one 
particular  arrangement  of  wheels  or  discs, 
of  which  he  gives  the  following  prelimi- 
nary-description : 

The  wheels  or  plates  d  and  b,  Fig.  2, 
turn  on  their  centres  b  and  a,  and  when 
the  tooth  e  falls  into  one. of  the  notches 
in  i,  it  moves  b  round  one-tenth  of  its 
circumference,  as  there  are  ten  notches  in 
the  wheel  b.  The  spaces  between  the 
notches  in  b  are  arcs  of  the  same  circle 
as  d,  so  that  b  is  always  stationary  and 
fixed,  except  when  moved  by  the  tooth 
in  d  once  for  each  revolution  of  d.  b  is 
fixed  to  a,  the  edge  of  which  is  engraved 
with  the  figures  from  0  to  9,  as  shown  in 
fig.  1.  The  cogged  v.'heel  c  is  also  fix- 
ed to  a,  and  works  into  a  cogged  wheel 
of  the  same  size  /,  turning  on  the  same 
centre  as  d,  the  edge  of  wiiich  is  also 
shown  in  fig.  1.  J'  is  fixed  to  this  last 
cogged  wheel  /,  and  is  of  the  same  form 
and  size  as  d.  J'  is  fixed  to  a',  the  edges 
of  which  are  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  is  .of 
the  same  form  and  size  as  b.  Again; 
fig.  1,  b''^  is  fixed  to  a^,  and  is  turned  by 
(Z^,  which  is  fixed  to/',  working  into  the 
cogged  wheel  c'  ;  i^  and  d^  are  also  of 
the  same  size  and  form  as  b  and  d.  o' 
and  a'  have  also  the  figures  from  0  to  9 
engraved    upon    their  edges.      All  the 

*  From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine. 
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plates  or  wheels  move  freely  on  their 
cylinders  or  centres,  A  and  b  respectively, 
although  it  will  be  seen  that  no  one 
of  them  can  move  without  moving  all 
tlie  others,  at  intervals  of  time  dependent 
upon  tlie  number  of  notches  in  the  wheels 
b,  b\  and  b*  respectively,  and  also  upon 
their  respective  distances  in  the  arrange- 
ment from  the  first  mover  c?.  The  operation 
of  counting  proceeds  thus : — The  first  re- 
volution of  d  moves  a  one-tenth,  or  puts 
the  unit  in  the  place  of  the  cipher  on  a ; 
ten  revolutions  of  d,  or  one  of  a — that  is, 


one  revolution  of  of'  (for  the  cogged 
wheels  are  equal  in  size)  moves  a'  one- 
tenth,  or  puts  unity  in  the  place  of  the 
cipher  on  a',  or  shows  ten  where  there 
is  0,  0,  0  in  fig.  1.  One  revolution  of  a', 
that  is,  one  revolution  of  d'^  (for  the 
cogged  wheels  are  of  the  same  size) 
moves  a^  one-tenth,  or  puts  unity  in  the 
pliice  of  the  ciplier  on  a',  or  shows  one 
hundred  where  there  is  0,  0,  0  in  fig.  1, 
and  so  ou  till  the  arrangement  shows 
9,  9,  9  where  is  0,  0,  0  in  fig.  1. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  notches  in  6,  5', 
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and  i"  need  not  be  each  ten  in  number, 
nor  need  there  be  precisely  such  three 
wheels ;  but  there  may  be,  for  instance, 
only  two  (see  figs.  3  and  4),  b  having 
twelve  notches,  and  b^  twenty  notches ; 
and  in  such  a  case,  the  numbers  on  the 
edges  of  a  and  a'  might  represent  shillings 
and  pounds.  It  will  also  be  seen,  by  ex-  ■ 
amining  the  figs.  1  and  3,  that  fig.  3  differs 
slightly  from  fig.  1,  without  affecting  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  arrangement. 
The  same  letters  show  the  same  parts  in 
both  figs,  b,  the  unit  wheel  a,  and  <Z'  are 
all  fixed  to  the  axle  a,  which  turns  upon 
its  centres.  In  fig.  1  the  corresponding 
wheels  are  loose  on  a;  c/'  works  into  b^, 
as  in  fig.  1 ;  and  as/  is  fixed  to  6',  and  c 
to  a',  and  /  and  c  are  of  the  same  size, 
and  work  into  each  other,  every  com- 
plete revolution  of  a  is  attended  with 
a  partial  revolution  of  a'  through  a 
space  measured  by  the  distance  between 
any  two  notches  in  b',  fig.  4.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  variation  in  the  figs.  1  and  3 
is  to  bring  the  numbers  on  the  edges  of 
a  and  a'  close  together. 

Again ;  if  d  had  two  teeth,  two  notches 
of  b  would  be  moved  round  at  each  re- 
volution ofd,  and  the  odd  or  even  numbers 
on  a  would  be  presented  from  time  to 


time  where  there  is  now  0,  0,  0,  fig.  1,  ac- 
cording as  the  arrangera.ent  was  started 
with  1  or  2.  If  started  with  1  it  would 
skip  2,  4,  6,  &c.,  and  show  1,  3,  5,  &c. ; 
if  started  with  2,  it  would  skip  1,  3,  5, 
&c.,  and  show  2,  4,  6,  &c.  The  Roman 
method  of  notation,  or  any  other  signs  or 
symbols  expressive  of  nuiifbers,  can  be 
substituted  for  the  Arabic  figures,  and  can, 
by  means  of  this  arrangement  (modified 
so  as  to  fticilitate  and  vary  its  application), 
be  made  to  appear  at  0,  0,  0  (fig.  1). 

The  manner  in  which  this  simple  and 
ingenious  arrangement  is  applied  to  the 
numbering,  stamping,  and  registering 
railway  tickets  (for  example),  is  thus 
described : 

Fig.  5  is  a  sectional  view  of  the  side 
of  a  machine  of  this  description,  r  r  is 
a  cylinder  wliich  is  movable  up  and  down 
in  the  frame  s  s.  The  top  f,  upon  which 
the  blow  with  the  hand  is  to  be  given,  is 
always  kept  up  some  distance  above  s  s 
by  a  spiral  spring  upon  r  r.  The  whole 
of  the  machinery  forms  part  of  r  r,  and 
moves  up  and  down  with  it,  except  the 
rack  X,  and  the  clicks  b  and  d,  which  are 
fixed  to  s  s.  When  r  r  is  struck  down, 
a  tooth  of  the  wheel  c  passes  beyond  b, 
and  when  r  r  rises  ag.iin  to  its  place,  the 
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wheel  c  is  turned  one  tooth  by  the  posi- 
tion and  resistance  of  h ;  d  is  a  click  to 
keep  c  fixed,  as  r  R  descends.  The 
arrangement  here  is  the  same  as  shown 
in  fig.  1,  only  there  are  four  wheels  with 
figures  on  them  instead  of  three,  as  the 
number  shown  is  any  sliort  of  ten  thou- 
sand. There  are  also  two  sets  of  figured 
or  marked  wheels,  one  above  the  other, 
and  made  to  move  at  1?he  snme  time  by 
the  cogged  wheels  on  the  middle  axle  g, 
figs.  5  and  6.  On  the  lower  set  the 
numbers  project  to  be  used  as  stamps, 
the  neighboring  parts  being  cut  away  as 
shown  in  the  wheel  h,  fig.  6.  The  upper 
set  appear  at  h,  fig.  7,  so  that  each  number 
from  time  to  time  is  both  stamped  and 
registered.  The  segment  of  a  wheel  w, 
fig.  5,  to  which  is  fi.xed  an  arm  carrying 
a  small  elastic  roller  t,  works  into  the 
rack  X,  and  at  each  descent  of  r  r  is 
thereby  carried  over  the  underside  of  the 
apparatus  z  z,  and  this  surface  being 
charged  with  printing  ink,  the  roller  T 
inks  each  projecting  figure  before  it 
reaches  the  paper  below. 


CIRCULAR  SAWMILL. 
WiLLiAMSPORT,  Pa.,  May  18th,  1851. 

Mr.  Editor: — As  I  am  a  close  reader 
of  your  excellent  Magazine,  and  have 
seen  no  notice  of  the  great  improvement 
in  Sawmills,  I  have  thought  an  article 
from  a  working  man  would  be  acceptable. 

The  above  is  a  plan  of  a  circular  saw- 
mill. A  is  the  frame  in  which  the  saw 
and  feed-gear  are  fixed,  b  part  of  the  car- 
riage, shoved  back  so  as  to  show  the  gig- 
back  pinion  r.  c  a  piece  fixed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  carriage  on  which  the  cog 
segments  are  fixed,  that  gear  in  with  the 
pinion  r.  d  the  head  block,  the  fixtures 
for  setting  not  shown,  E  the  saw  moving 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  f  the  driv- 
ing pulley — G  G  cone  pulleys  which  regu- 
late the  feed,  h  h'  pulleys  which  drive  the 
gig  back  after  each  board  is  cut,  having 
flanges  on  their  edges  to  prevent  the 
strap  from  running  off  of  them  while  the 
saw  is  cutting — i  cog  wheel  running  loose 
on  the  shaft  w,  v  a  clutch  which  revolves 
with  the  shaft  w,  and  fastens  into  the  one 
on  the  wheel  i,  and  is  thrown  in  or  out 
of  gear  by  a  lever  not  laid  down — j  a 
phiion  which  works  into  segments  on  the 
under  side  of  c,  and  moves  the  carriage 
to  or  from  the  saw.     s,  box  and  bearing 


of  shaft  w,  L  roller,  M  M  plumber  blocks 
for  saw  mandrel  t,  o  bolts  by  which  the 
frame  is  held  together,  y  y  guides  for  the 
saw,  p  iron  ways  on  which  small  rollers 
are  fixed  on  the  under  side  of  the  carriage, 
B  run,  K  revolving  wedge,  n  n  set  screws. 
To  work  the  mill,  set  the  saw  by  the 
screws  n  n  so  that  the  edge  of  the  saw 
nearest  k  be  about  |  of  an  inch  further 
from  D  than  the  opposite  edge :  this  is 
to  prevent  the  belt  of  the  saw  from  catch- 
ing the  log  after  it  runs  past  the  cutting 
edge  ;  the  revolving  wedge  k  keeps  the 
board  from  catching  in  the  saw.  The 
driving  pulley  f,  together  with  its  shaft 
and  saw,  being  set  in  motion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow,  the  strap  from  H  to  h' 
being  loose,  and  that  one  from  g  to  g' 
set  to  either  of  the  different  feeds.  The 
shaft  X  with  its  pinion  j  revolves  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  saw  and  gearing 
into  the  wheel  i,  now  fixed  by  the  clutch 


V ;  the  shaft  w  and  pinion  R  are  made  to 
revolve  in  a  direction  oppo-site  to  that  of 
the  saw,  and  R  being  in  gear  with  the 
coff-seffments  on  the  bottom  of  c,  the  car- 
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riage  and  log  are  forced  upwards  to  the 
saw. 

After  the  log  has  passed  the  saw  and 
the  board  is  removed,  the  clutch  v  is 
thrown  out  from  the  wheel,  allowing  it 
to  move  freely  round  on  its  shaft,  and  the 
tightner  left  down  on  the  strap  from  h  to 
h',  causing  h',  its  shaft  w  and  pinion  r 
to  move  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
saw,  and  move  the  carriage  and  log 
back  to  their  first  position. 

A  mill  like  the  above,  driven  by  a  20 
horse  power  engine,  is  now  cutting  10,000 
feet  of  1  inch  oak  boards  per  24  hours. 
The  saw  runs  450  revolutions  to  the 
minute,  and  cuts  |  of  an  inch  to  the  revo- 
lution. The  lumber  cut  by  these  mills 
is  much  smoother  and  has  no  stump  shot, 
and  is  worth  some  $2  per  thousand  more 
at  market  than  that  cut  in  the  old  way, 
with  a  frame  saw.  A  frame  saw,  driven 
by  the  same  engine,  we  would  calculate 
to  cut  from  6  to  6  thousand  per  24 
hours.  I  heard,  the  other  day,  one  of 
Mr.  Paine's  arguments  used  in  favor  of 
these  mills;  it  was  an  offer  of  a  bet  that 
the  above  mill  would  cut  six  thousand 
feet  of.  1  inch  oak  boards  in  six  conse- 
cutive hours.  The  forfeit  was 
and  it  was  not  taken  up. 

The  first  cost  of  these  mills  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  common  ones.  The 
saw,  all  the  iron  work,  and  the  frame  in 
which  it  runs,  and  the  carriage  and  its 
iron  work,  are  made  by  Messrs.  Hall  &, 
Montgomery,  of  tliis  place,  for,  I  believe, 
about  $350.  From  there  being  no  jar- 
ring motion,  the  building  need  not  be 
near  as  strong  as  for  other  mills. 

Henry  F.  Snyder. 


ON   THE    IMPROVEMENT  OF   THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  RAILWAY  CARRYING  STOCK.* 
BY  W.  W.    ADAMS. 

In  a  previous  paper  laid  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Institution,  the  great  in- 
crease was  pointed  out  that  has  gradual- 
ly been  made  in  the  dead  weight  of  the 
carrying  stock  in  the  general  practice  of 
railways  ;  that  the  First  Class  Carriages 
carrying  18  passeng^ers  have  been  increas- 
ed in  dead  weight  from  3^  tons  to  5  tons ; 
and  the  wagons  carrying  a  maximum 
load  of  4  tons  have  reached  a  dead  weight 
of  4j  tons,  and  that  this  great  increase 
of  dead  weight  occasioned  an  important 
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addition  to  the  cost  of  locomotive  power 
for  the  net  load  carried.  If  a  locomotive 
engine  is  capable  of  conveying  a  train  of 
50  wagons,  weighing  200  tons,  and  the 
load  200  tons  (which  proportion  of  dead 
weight  to  load  will  not  be  short  of  the 
truth,  even  without  taking  empties  into 
account),  a  saving  of  om  Ion  in  the  dead 
weight  of  each  wagon  will  enable  the 
engine  to  convey  50  tons  additional  of 
wagons  and  load,  or  equal  to  a  saving 
of  one-eighth  in  the  cost  of  haulage. 

In  the  important  matter  of  inland 
through  coal  traflic,  the  wagon  averag- 
ing 3f  tons  carries  5  tons  of  ccal ;  but 
as  the  wagon  has  to  return  empty,  for 
five  tons  of  load  conveyed  one  mile,  7^ 
tons  dead  iveighl  of  wagon  has  to  be 
conveyed  the  same  distance.  In  this  in- 
stance the  saving  of  one  ton  weight  in  the 
construction  of  the  wagon  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  total  saving  of  nearly  one 
sixth,  or  16  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of 
haulage. 

The  great  increase  in  dead  weight  has 
arisen  from  the  increase  that  has  been 
continually  making  in  the  quantity  and 
weight  of  material  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  railway  carriages  and  wag- 
ons, as  the  remedy  for  the  failure  of  their 
different  parts  ;  that  remedy  having  gen- 
erally been  solely  increase  of  weight  of 
material,  without  alteration  of  material  or 
construction. 

In  the  common  road  vehicles,  where 
the  motive  power  was  limited,  the  road 
imperfect  and  gradients  bad,  the  cost  of 
hauling  power  was  of  so  great  import- 
ance, that  every  pound  of  weight  was 
carefully  saved  in  the  construction  of  the 
vehicles,  by  using  only  the  best  materials 
and  construction  to  obtain  the  strength 
with  the  least  weight ;  the  durability 
being  comparatively  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  four-horse  coach,  con- 
veying 18  passengers,  weighed  only  1 
ton,  and  the  van,  conveying  6  tons  of 
goods,  weighed  about  l\  tons. 

The  great  distinction  between  roadand 
railway  vehicles  is,  that  railway  vehicles 
have  to  sustain  longitudinal  strains  in  the 
direction  of  the  buffing,  as  well  as  lateral 
and  perpendicular  blows  The  reduction 
of  the  dead  weight  of  railway  vehicles  is 
extremely  desirable,  while  such  reduction 
of  weight  is  effected  with  due  regard  to 
efficiency  and  strength  to  resist  tiie  longi- 
tudinal strain  in  buffing,  as   well  as  the 
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other  strains  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
The  object  is  to  produce  such  vehicles  as 
shall  be,  all  points  considered,  the  most 
economical  in  first  cost,  in  maintenance, 
and  especially  in  traction  :  and  at  the  same 
time  it  does  not  follow  that  reducing  the 
dead  weight,  and  improving  the  quality  of 
the  materials,  will  add  materially,  if  any, 
to  the  cost. 

The  Sole-Ba7-h  the  most  important  part 
of  the  wagon  under-frame,  as  it  resists  the 
main  force  to  wliich  the  wagon  is  sub- 
jected, namely,  the  longitudinal  buffing, 
and  also  acts  as  a  girder  to  carry  the  load 
upon  the  springs.  The  ordinary  wood 
sole-bar  averages  from  10  to  12  inches 
deep,  and  3^  to  5  inches  thick.  Although 
the  principal  strain  is  the  end-way  buffing, 
the  vertical  strength  is  required  to  be  so 
much  greater  than  the  lateral  strength,  in 
consequence  of  the  sole-bar  being  strutted 
horizontally  by  the  internal  framing. 

Tlie  writer  has  endeavored  to  discover 
the  best  form  to  attain  the  same  strength 
in  wronght-iron  with  the  least  mate- 
rial, and  thereby  ascertain  whether  the 
same  strength  can  be  attained  with  less 
weight  than  the  ordinary  wood  sole- 
bar. 

Fig.  1  (solid)  is  a  section  of  the  ordi- 
nary English  oak  sole-bar,  of  the  average 
dimensions,  1 1  inches  deep  and  4i  inches 
thick;  the  length  is  13  feet, and  the  total 
weight,  by  actual  practice,  321  lbs. 

Tlie  correct  theoretical  section  for 
wrought  iron  to  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose with  the  least  material,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  box-girder,  as  shown  in  sec- 
tion in  the  same  figure.  But  this  cannot 
be  practically  adopted,  as  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  manufacture,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  some  practical  form 
of  rolled  iron  be  adopted,  for  economy 
and  simplicity  of  construction. 

The  mnin  force  to  be  resisted  is  the 
end-way  buffing,  and  as  the  strongest 
form  to  resist  end  pressure  vvith  the  least 
material  would  be  a  tube  (as  shown 
dotted  in  Fig  3),  that  section  which  imi- 
tates a  tube  the  nearest  will  be  the  cor- 
rect form.  The  strength  of  the  tube 
arises  from  the  metal  being  distributed  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  centre  ; 
therefore  in  the  section,  Fig.  3,  the  metal 
has  been  principally  distributed  in  three 
points  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
which  are  connected  by  the  tliin  sides  of 
the  iron. 


Inasmuch  as  the  vertical  strength  is  re- 
quired to  be  considerably  greater  than  the 
lateral  strength,  this  theoretical  section. 
Fig.  3,  requires  altering  to  the  proportion 
shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  practical  section  proposed  to  be 
adopted  on  this  principle  is  shown  in  Fig. 
8  by  the  white  line  ;  the  height  is  7 
inches  and  the  width  4  inches  ;  the  sides 
should  be  as  thin  as  practicable,  and  the 
metal  thrown  into  the  extremities ;  tiie 
sides  are  tlierefore  ^^  inch  thick,  and 
the  extremities  J  inch  thick.  The  weight 
of  this  section,  13  feet  length,  is  219  lbs., 
being  nearly  one-third  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary oak   sole-bar,  which  weighs  321  lbs. 

The  following  experiments  have  been 
tried  by  the  writer  to  ascertain  the  re- 
quisite strength  of  iron  to  be  employ,  i 
for  this  purpose. 

An  English  oak  sole-bar,  10  feet  long, 
and  of  the  section.  Fig.  1,  of  picked  quality 
and  straight  grained,  was  subjected^  to 
end-way  pressure  in  a  hydraulic  press, 
being  supported  only  at  the  two  ends. 

15  tons,  deflected  it  |  inch  at  the  centre. 
22i  tons,  deflected  it  i  inch  at  the  centre. 
30"  tons,  deflected  it  |  inch  at  the  centre. 
35    tons,  deflected  it  when  it  broke. 

The  breaking  did  not  appear  to  be 
caused  by  deflection,  but  by  the  crushing 
and  lateral  separation  of  the  fibres ;  the 
principal  fracture  being  several  feet  in 
length  and  extending  from  side  to  side 
on  the  edgeway  of  the  timber. 

A  wroughi-iron  bar,  of  the  Great 
Western  section,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  and 
the  same  length,  10  feet,  was  fixed  in 
the  same  manner. 

15    tons,  deflection  none. 
19    tons,  deflected  it  \  inch,  without  set. 
22^  tons,  deflected  it  4  inches,  permanent 
set  2 1  in. 

The  deflection  was  entirely  lateral,  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  or  towards 
the  side  of  the  larger  flange. 

This  bar  is  made  of  two  pieces  riveted 
together,  one  7  inches  high  and  4-  inch 
thick,  with  a  small  flange  on  one  side, 
and  an  angle  iron,  3  inches  wide,  is  rivet- 
ed to  it  on  the  opposite  side.  ^ 

To  ascertain  the  comparative  vertical 
strength,  an  English  oak  sole-bar  of 
Fif.  1  section,  was  placed  edgeways  on 
two  supports,  6  feet  apart,  and  the  force 
of  the  press  applied  in  the  centre. 
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10  tons  deflected  it  ^  inch. 
12  tons  deflected  it  |  inch. 
16  tons  deflected  it  broke  it. 

The  wrought-iron  bar  Fig.  6  section, 
was  tried  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
force  applied  on  the  edge,  and  supported 
on  the  flange. 

10  tons  deflected  it  i  inch. 

12  tons  deflected  it  |  inch. 

permanent  set  |  inch. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments 
it  appears  that  the  iron  bar.  Fig.  4, 
is  about  as  strong  as  the  wood  sole- 
bar,  Fig.  1,  to  resist  vertical  force,  but 
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is  somewhat  deficient  in 
strength  to  resist  the  end- 
way  buffing.  In  this  sec- 
tion a  loss  of  strength  is 
caused  by  its  being  made 
in  two  pieces  riveted  to- 


'M.n     i"^  i^^o  pieces  nveiea  lo- 
\.     getiier;  the    deficiency  is 
^  in   lateral  stiffness,  which 
would   be   considerably  increased  if  it 


were  all  one  solid  bar  of  iron.  It  appears 
from  the  following  experiment  that  the 
deflection  would  be  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  large  flange,  if  the  whole  were 
solid. 

A  bar  7^  feet  long  of  the  section.  Fig.  7, 
was  subjected  to  end-way  pressure  in  the 
same  manner  as  before ;  the  depth  was 
6  inches,  the  width  3^  inches,  and  thick- 
ness I  inch. 

23  tons  produced  no  permanent  set. 

26  tons  produced  a  permanent  set  of 
1|  inch  laterally,  and  1^  inch  vertically, 
the  deflection  being  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  flange,  as  shown  by  the  arrow. 

Also  a  bar  5i  feet  long  of  the  section, 
Fig.  8,  was  tried  in  the  same  manner  by 
end  pressure  ;  the  depth  and  width  were 
both  3  inches,  and  the  thickness  |  inch. 

9  tons  produced  a  permanent  set  of  1 
inch,  both  laterally  and  vertically  the  same, 
the  deflection  being  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  flanges,  and  diagonally  as 
shown  by  the  arrow,  from  the  depth  and 
width  being  equal. 

From  these  results  it  appears  that  the 
two  edges  of  the  bar  became  compressed 
by  the  pressure  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
section,  and  allowed  the  bar  to  bend  out- 
wards. These  edges  are  consequently 
strengthened  in  the  proposed  section, 
Fig.  7,  by  increasing  the  thickness,  which 
W'ill  diminish  the  deflection,  and  enable 
the  bar  to  resist  a  greater  end-way  strair. 
without  permanent  set. 

The  sectional  area  of  Fig.  6,  the  bar 
first  experimented  upon,  is  6|  inches,  that 
of  Fig.  7  is  5k  inches,  and  that  of  Fig.  4, 
(dotted),  the  proposed  section,  is  5  in- 
ches, but  the  latter  is  expected  to  be 
stronger  than  Fig.  6,  on  account  of  the 
greater  power  to  resist  deflection,  from 
the  edges  being  strengthened  and  the 
bar  being  made  in  one  solid  piece,  and 
that  it  will  prove  amply  sufficient  for 
the  requirements.  An  important  circum- 
stance in  the  comparison  of  strength  be- 
tween wrought  iron  and  wood  is,  that 
with  iron  the  full  experimental  strength 
is  obtained  in  practice,  but  in  wood  the 
strength  obtained  in  practice  is  considera- 
bly less  than  that  shown  by  experiment, 
on  account  of  the  defects  to  which  tim- 
ber is  liable  and  the  mortices  and  bolt 
holes  cut  into  it. 

The  writer  is  about  to  have  a  quantity 
of  iron  rolled  to  the  proposed  section. 
Fig.  4    (white),  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
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structing  certain  wagons,  and  hopes  to 
be  enabled  previous  to  the  next  meeting 
to  give  the  results  of  actual  trial. 

A  very  important  advantage  will  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  iron  from  its 
greater  durability.  English  oak,  admit- 
ted to  be  the  best  material,  cannot  be 
procured  in  a  thoroughly  seasoned  state 
in  any  large  quantities,  and  is  consequent- 
ly, after  it  is  made  up,  in  a  transition 
state  for  a  term  of  years.  The  timber 
opens  and  shrinks,  and  the  joints  loosen, 
admitting  wet  and  accelerating  the  de- 
cay. 

Presuming  that  an  efficient  wagon 
frame  be  practicable  from  iron,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  place  a  limit  upon  the  period  of 
its  duration,  if  well  preserved  from  oxi- 
dation by  paint  or  tar  ;  a^id  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  still  in  an  efficient  condi- 
tion at  the  time  when  wood  requires  re- 
newal. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  English 
oak,  weighing  72  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  is 
in  the  unseasoned  state  in  which  it  is 
generally  used  for  wagons ;  and  that  as 
it  seasons  in  work  it  lessens  considerably 
in  weigiit,  but  at  the  same  time  loses  in 
strength. 

The  writer  has  not  had  the  opportuni- 
ty at  present  for  carrying  out  his  investi- 
gation into  the  application  of  iron  to  the 
construction  of  railway  vehicles,  further 
than  the  principal  portions  of  the  under- 
frame,  but  proposes  to  continue  the  sub- 
ject practically  before  the  next  meeting. 


aldrich's  vacuum  propelling  wheel, 

.For  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

BY  H.  A.  NORRIS,  CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

Will  any  of  our  readers  expose  the 
fallacy  of  this  argument  in  support  of 
Aldrich's  Vacuum  Propeller?  The  de- 
termination of  the  proper  form  of  water- 
wheels  or  propellers  to  sea  steamers,  is  a 
subject  of  some  importance  just  now  : 

The  many  inconveniences  of  the  com- 
mon paddle  wheels,  their  bulkiness,  ex- 
posure to  injury,  loss  of  power,  and  com- 
parative inefficiency  in  rough  weather, 
have  been  so  constantly  felt,  that  scarce 
a  year  has  passed,  since  the  first  experi- 
ments in  stc'iim  navigation,  without  per- 
severing eflurts  to  find  a  substitute.     So 


far,  one  only  of  all  these  contrivances, 
the  screw  propeller,  seems  to  have  se- 
cured a  place  upon  the  catalogue  of  use- 
ful realities.  Let  us  see  if  Aldrich's 
vacuum  wheel  is  not  likely  to  prove  a 
second,  and  still  more  valuable  improve- 
ment. 

Aldrich's  wheel  is  a  vertical  paddle 
wheel,  working  in  a  tight  case,  nearly  or 
wholly  below  the  surface,  and  having  only 
the  bottom  part  of  the  wheel  uncovered 
to  the  water. 

The  wheel  itself  has  nothing  compli- 
cated in  its  design  or  construction.  A, 
fig.  1,  is  a  hollow  cylinder  or  barrel,  re- 
volving upon  the  main  shaft  as  its  axis; 
and  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder 
the  floats  or  buckets  B  b,  B  b,  are  so  at- 
tached, as  to  allow  them  to  be  removed 
whenever  it  becomes  desirable  to  dispense 
with  steam  and  use  the  sails  alone  of  the 
vessel. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  cross  section  of  a 
vessel  with  the  wheels  in  pladfe.  A  A, 
are  the  cases;  B  B,  the  barrels  of  the 
wheels  ;  the  floats,  or  buckets,  o  o,  when 
attached,  project  below  the  vessel. 

This  wheel  is  much  smaller  than  the 
common  paddle  wheel,  and  capable  of 
performing  the  same  duty ;  and  there 
ought  to  be  a  decided  difference  in  the 
principles  of  their  operation. 

The  common  wheel,  throughout  three- 
fourths  of  its  circumference,  is  immersed 
in  air,  and  not  only  is  there  a  loss  of  all 
the  power  absorbed  by  the  resistance  of 
that  medium,  but  the  air  is  driven  into 
the  water  before  each  bucket,  diminish- 
ing the  density  of  the  mass  of  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  drawn  in  behind 
the  bucket,  both  by  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure and  by  the  centrifugal  force,  allow- 
ing the  bucket  to  be  detached  from  the 
mass  of  water  behind  it.  The  centrifugal 
force  has  the  further  effect  of  driving  the 
water  towards  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  materially  sinking  its  level  be- 
tween the  buckets,  and  diminishing  the 
quantity  upon  which  they  act.  A  partial 
remedy  for  this  is  obtained  by  making 
wheels  so  large  as  to  give  the  requisite 
velocity  at  the  circumference,  with  a  mod- 
erate number  of  revolutions  each  minute  ; 
avoiding  in  part  the  great  centrifugal  force 
which  would  accompany  the  same  velo- 
city in  smaller  wheels,  revolving  more 
rapidly.  It  also  compels  tiie  employment 
of  large  buckets,  capable  of  taking  hold 
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upon  a  great  quantity  of  the  mixture  of 
water  and  air  bubbles  upon  which  they 
act  It  will  appear,  upon  reflection,  that 
u  the  buckets  of  such  wheels  were  to  be 
made  much  smaller  than  thev  now  are, 
the  resistance  being  much  less',  a  greater 
velocity  of  revolution  would  follow;  this 
again  would  drive  increased  quantities  of 
an- into  the  water,  and  dash  it  into  foam, 
while  the  centrifugal  force,  augmeutino- 
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Fig.  1. 


as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  would  de- 
press  still  lower  the  level  of" the  mixture 
between  the  buckets. 

It  is  a  law,  perfectly  established,  that 
to  drag  any  surface  like  the  bucket  of  a 
VOL.  I. — 27 


wheel  through  water,  the  force  required 
will  he  as  the  square  of  the  velocity: 
that  IS  to  say,  it  it  requires  a  force  of  one 
hundred  pounds  to  move  such  a  surface 
one  foot  a  second,  it  will  requii-e  four 
hundred  pounds  to  move  it  two  feet  a 
second,  and  nine  hundred  pounds  to  move 
It  three  feet  a  second.     This  law  holds 
good  so  long  as  the  character  and  density 
ot  the  fluid  remain  unchanged.     But  if 
the  more  rapid  motion  diminish  at  once 
the  quantity  and  density  of   the    mass 
acted  upon,  so  far  from  the  resistance  in- 
creasing  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  it 
may,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case 
not  increase  at  all,  or  it  may  diminish.' 
ii,  then,  the  buckets  of  an  ordinary  steam 
vessel  are  much  too  small,-if  they  slip  or 
drag  through  the  water  too  much,  to  give 
the  necessary  speed  to  the  vessel,  it  will 
not  remedy  the  defect  to  give  an  addi- 
tional speed  to  the  wheels;  for  that,  as 
vye  have  seen,  may  further  diminish  both 
the  quantity  and  the  density  of  the  water 
acted  upon,  and  thus  diminish  instead  of 
increasing  its  resistance.     Nothino-  less 
than  enlarging  the  bucket,  and  perhaps 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel  also,  would  i^ 
niove  tlie  defect.     Thus,  the  great  dimen- 
sions  of  the  ordinary  paddle  wheel,  with 
all  the  attending  inconveniences,  neces- 
sarily arise  from  the  immersion  of  the 
greater  part  of  that  wheel  in  air,  through 
which  each  bucket  must  be  rapidly  driven 
betore  it  can  act  upon  the  water 

Could   a   wheel    be    devised,  which, 
though  rapidly  driven,  would  neither  mix 
air  with  the  water,  nor  lower  the  level  of 
the  water  between  the  buckets,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  a  wheel  might  be  made 
much  smaller,  both  in  its  diameter  and  in 
the  surface  of  its  buckets,  than  the  ordi- 
nary wheel,  and  yet  possess  all  the  pro- 
pelling action  of  the  larger  wheel ;  for 
as  neither  the  density  nor  the  quantity  of 
the  resisting  medium  would  be  diminish- 
ed, the  resistance  to  slipping  or  dragging 
of  the  buckets  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  square  of  the  distance  slipped  over  in 
a  given  time.     Thus,  if  the  buckets  slip- 
ped 5  feet  a  second  under  the  application 
of  a  propelling  force  of  100  horse  power 
they  would  slip  only  7.05  feet  under  200 
Dorse  power;  8.65  feet  with  300  ;  10  feet 
wth  400  ;  and  20  feet  with   1600  horse 
power.     The  law,  that  the  resistance  en- 
countered by  the  buckets  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  their  back- 
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ward  slipping,  at  once  explains  the  seem- 
ing paradox  of  the  efficacy  of  the  smaller 
wheel ;  and  the  fact  that  the  buckets  of 
the  ordinary  wheel,  rushing  from  the  air 
into  the  water,  do  not  encounter  any 
such  resistance,  equally  exj)]ains  why  that 
wheel  could  not  be  effective  if  made  as 
small  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Aldrich's  wheel,  as  before  remark- 
ed, is  a  vertical  paddle  wheel,  working  in 
a  tight  case,  nearly  or  wholly  below  the 
surface,  and  having  about  one-fourth  of 
its  circumference  projecting  below  the 
case  and  uncovered  for  action  upon  the 
water.  When  in  operation,  the  part  with- 
in the  case  revolves  in  a  vacuum,  as  we 
shall  demonstrate. 

Let  US  take  for  our  example  a  wheel 
17  5  feet  extreme  outside  diameter,  with 
floats  two  feet  square,  which  would  be 
large  enough  to  propel  a  frigate.  The 
centre  of  effort,  or  centre  of  gyration  in 
each  float,  will  be  at  a  distance  of  eight 
feet  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel.  The 
centrifugal  force  therefore,  within  the 
floats  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  con- 
centrated on  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
of  16  feet  diameter. 

On  the  circumference  of  a  circle  16  feet 
diameter,  and  making,  say  34  re^■olutions 
a  minute,  the  centrifugal  force  will  be 
j^3  times  the  force  of  gravity,  and  will  at 
the  end  of  one  second  of  time  give  a  ve- 
locity of  100.74  feet  instead  of  32.2  feet, 
which  would  be  the  velocity  conferred  in 
one  second  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

This  centrifugal  force  drives  the  water 
from  the  wheel  in  radiating  lines.  It  acts 
on  each  particle  of  water  during  its  pas- 
sage over  the  width  of  the  bucket,  im- 
parting to  it  an  accelerated  motion  ex- 
pressed by  the  ordinary  formula, 

which  in  this  instance  becomes, 


t;=V2  XI  00.74  X.<;.         [1] 
V  representing  the  velocity  acquired  in 
passing  over  the  width  s,  of  the  bucket; 
substituting  this  width,  which  is  2  feet, 
the  equation  [1]  becomes, 

r=V'2  XI  00.74  X  2  ft. ; 
effecting  the  multiplications  indicated,  and 
taking  the  square  root  of  the  product,  we 
have, 

v=2omft. 

for  the  velocity  per  second  acquired  in 


the  direction  of  radius  by  virtue  of  the 
centrifugal  force  on  a  circle  of  16  feet 
diameter,  making  34  revolutions  a  minute. 

Again,  as  the  vessel  is  advancing  with 
a  velocity,  say  of  15  feet  a  second,  or 
rather  more  than  10  miles  an  hour,  the 
water  leaves  the  after  part  of  the  wheel 
with  a  velocity  increased  by  this  circum- 
stance. 

Suppose  the  water  to  be  discharged 
from  the  floats  just  before  their  re-enter- 
ing the  case  or  box,  at  a  distance  of  45° 
from  the  lowest  point  of  the  wheel,  then 
the  velocity  of  15  feet  a  second  would 
have  to  be  decomposed  into  two  other 
velocities,  one  perpendicular  to  radius, 
the  other  parallel  to  it;  the  last  of  these, 
which  must  be  added  to  that  produced 
by  the  centrifugal  force,  is  expressed  by 
the  equation 

V=V-^=l0.6ft.;     [2] 

adding  to  this  20.07/;".  already  obtained 
for  the  centrifugal  force,  we  have  30.67 
feet  a  second  fur  the  velocity  with  which 
the  water  leaves  the  after  part  of  the 
wheel,  in  virtue  of  the  centrifugal  force 
and  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 

The  water  being  thrown  out  from  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel,  is  replaced 
by  other  portions,  driven  in  between  the 
buckets  from  the  sides  of  the  wheel  by 
the  force  of  gravity.  This  action  of  re- 
placing continues  until  the  budgets  are 
about  to  re-enter  the  case,  when  they  pass 
between  a  pair  of  metallic  plates  (c  fig.  3), 
that  completely  intercept,  on  both  sides, 
the  current  entering  that  part  of  the 
wheel ;  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  water 
is  issuing  from  the  same  part  of  the 
wheel  at  the  rate  of  30.67  feet  a  second. 
The  cut-ofT  plates  cover  about  20°  of  the 
circle  of  the  wheel ;  and  at  the  rate  of 
34  revolutions  in  a  minute,  it  would  re- 
quire rather  less  than  -jL  of  a  second, 
or,  .098  of  a  second  for  any  part  of  the 
wheel  to  pass  the  cut-oflT.  While,  there- 
fore, the  space  between  two  floats  is  pass- 
ing the  ciil-nff,  the  water  in  that  space, 
moving  30.67  feet  a  second,  will  pa.s8 
.098X30.67  or  3ft.,  that  is,  it  will  pass  a 
foot  beyond  the  outside  of  the  wheel. 

But  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
and  column  of  water  above  act  during 
this  last  named  time  as  a  retarding  force, 
the  formula 

s^igt^     [3] 
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will  express  the  amount  of  this  retarda- 
tion. 

Substituting  for  t  .098  and  for  g  the 
velocity  32.2  feet  conferred  in  one  second 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  the  equation  [3] 
becomes 

s=|3.22X.098»=.15; 
which  deducted  from  3  feet,  leaves  2.85 
feet  for  the  space  through  which  the  water 
is  thrown  during  tiie  time  the  floats  are 
passing  the  cut-otf. 

And  the  width  of  the  bucket  being  but 
2  feet,  the  water  is  thrown  .85  of  a 
foot  beyond  the  wheel,  as  each  float  is 
about  to  re-enter  the  case.  The  water 
being  expelled,  the  floats  revolve  within 
the  case  in  a  vacuum. 

However  rapidly  this  wheel  might  be 
driven,  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing, 
that  there  cannot  be  any  mixing  of  air 
with  the  water  from  its  action.  Neither 
can  the  quantity  of  water  between  the 
immersed  floats  be  diminished;  since  a 
hydrostatic  column  of  some  15  feet  and 
the  full  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in 
addition,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  re- 
place, on  the  sides  of  the  wheel,  that  is 
to  say  on  the  ends  of  the  floats,  all  the 
water  driven  out  by  the  centrifugal  force 
until  the  cut-off"  plates  are  reached ;  and 
then  the  whole  is  expelled  at  once,  leav- 
ing the  floats  to  perform  the  remaining 
part  of  their  revolution  unencumbered 
and  unretarded  by  either  air  or  water. 
The  density  and  quantity  of  water  acted 
upon  being  preserved  without  diminution, 
the  resistance  to  slipping  must,  as  before 
remarked,  be  as  the  square  of  the  s-pace 
slipped  over. 

But  the  centrifugal  force  itself,  in  this 
wheel,  adds  a  new  element  of  resistance. 
The  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wheel 
is  continually  expelled  by  that  force ;  and 
other  portions,  that  have  as  yet  acquired 
no  backward  motion,  occupy  its  place. 
These  last  portions  in  their  turn  are  acted 
upon  by  the  floats,  receiving  a  backward 
impetus,  and  at  the  same  time  acquiring 
the  velocity  of  20.07  feet  per  second  in 
the  direction  of  radius,  as  already  demon- 
strated. Whatever  slip  the  buckets  make 
must  be  communicated  to  all  the  water 
that  passes  in  and  out  of  the  wheel,  as 
well  as  to  that  upon  which  the  floats  first 
strike.  The  resistance  which,  without 
this  circumstance,  was  proportional  to 
the  square  becomes,  with  it,  proportional 
to  the  cube  of  the  slip.    If  100  horse 


power  caused  a  slip  of  5  feet  per  second, 
it  would  require  800  horse  power  to  ef- 
fect a  slip  of  10  feet  per  second. 

This  rapid  increase  of  power,  as  com- 
pared with  the  slip,  makes  it  evident  that 
almost  any  attainable  amount  of  power 
can  be  applied,  and  eftectually  applied, 
to  a  wheel  of  this  kind  of  very  moderate 
size. 

Compared  then  with  the  common  pad- 
dle wheel,  as  to  propelling  qualities  alone, 
Mr.  Aldrich's  wheel  has  these  advan- 
tages. 

1st.  Within  the  case  it  revolves  in  a 
vacuum,  and  therefore  moves  without  re- 
sistance. 

2d.  It  mixes  no  air  with  the  water,  and 
consequently  does  not  diminish  its  den- 
sity. 

3d.  Its  centrifugal  force  increases  in- 
stead of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  water 
acted  upon. 

4th.  In  virtue  of  the  2d  and  3d  items, 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel  and  the  size  of 
the  floats  may  be  greatly  diminished  with- 
out impairing  the  propelling  action  of  the 
wheel. 

As  compared  with  the  screw  propeller 
it  has  these  advantages. 

1st.  It  has  no  cumbrous  shaft  and  ap- 
pendages projecting  from  the  vessel  aft, 
and  extremely  liable  to  become  disabled 
by  the  grounding  of  the  vessel  astern,  or 
by  other  external  violence. 

2d.  With  a  wheel  and  a  propeller  of 
the  same  diameter  and  revolving  wnth 
equal  speed,  the  backward  velocity  of  the 
floats  of  the  wheel  is  about  twic'e  the 
backward  action  of  the  propellers'  fans.    " 

3d.  A  consequence  of  the  preceding, 
the  shaft  of  the  wheel  to  produce  an 
equal  effect  need  revolve  only  about  one 
half  as  fast  as  that  of  the  propeller. 

4th.  A  consequence  of  the  preceding, 
the  rotary  velocity  of  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel  is  but  a  fraction  greater 
than  the  forward  velocity  of  the  vessel ; 
while  the  rotary  velocity  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  propeller  is  more  than 
twice  the  speed  of  its  vessel.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  Great  Britain's  screw 
revolved  near  30  miles  an  hour,  when  the 
vessel  moved  but  12  i  miles.  The  dif- 
ference in  friction  both  upon  the  water 
and  upon  the  journals  is  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  wheel. 

It  was  my  intention  to  discuss  more 
in  detail  the  action  of  the  screw  propel- 
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ler;  also  to  call  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  frame-work  required  to  sup- 
port the  main  shaft  and  appendages  of  a 
common  paddle  wheel  some  15  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  that  re- 
quired for  a  smaller  and  shorter  shaft  6 
or  8  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
But  a  want  of  time  and  the  apprehension 
of  drawing  the  subject  out  to  an  unrea- 
sonable lengtii,  have  operated  to  prevent 
it.  The  amount  of  centrifugal  force,  and 
the  formulas  for  accelerated  motion,  used 
in  this  article,  have  not  been  here  demon- 
strated, as  they  are  probably  already 
known  to  all  who  would  understand  them 
if  so  demonstrated.  Besides,  the  pages 
of  a  periodical  are  hardly  the  proper  me- 
dium for  elementary  instruction  in  math- 
ematics. 


NOTES    ON    THE    TJ.    S.    STEAM    FRIGATE 

"  MISSISSIPPI." 
BY  CHIEF  ENGINEER  B.  F.  ISHERWOOD,  U.  S.  N. 

(Concluded  from  page  361.) 

An  examination  of  the  indicator  dia- 
grams from  the  cylinders  of  the  "  Miss- 
issippi," shows  that  the  pressures  result- 
ing from  the  expansion  of  the  steam 
after  it  is  cut  off,  are  considerably  greater 
than  what  they  should  be,  calculated  by 
Mariotte's  law.  This  is  obviously  owing 
to  the  before  explained  causes,  for  I  do 
not  consider  that  the  absorption  of  heat 


from  the  metal  of  the  cylinder  by  the  ex- 
panding steam,  capable  of  sensibly  in- 
fluencing the  result,  as  indeed  it  appears 
not  to  have  done  in  Pambour's  experi- 
ments. 

I  cannot  better  close  this  article  than 
by  stating,  that  the  Mississippi  joined  the 
Mediterranean  squadron  in  June,  1849, 
and  up  to  September,  1850,  had  towed 
the  flag-ship  "Independence"  1,376  miles; 
the  "  Il^dependence"  having  sailed  only 
about  400  miles  since  joining  the  squadron. 
Now  it  is  evident  that,  if  a  steamship  is 
necessary  to  tow  flag-ships  about,  true 
economy  as  well  as  convenience  would 
be  consulted  by  converting  the  flag-ship 
at  once  into  a  steamer.  In  fact  the  old 
fashioned  sailing  man-of-war,  with  its 
traditions  of  an  ignorant  age,  is  pretty 
much  an  obsolete  idea,  as  this  illustration 
proves,  being  altogether  unfitted  for  the 
"  modern  improvements"  of  the  times, 
and  it  will  totally  disappear  on  the  first 
naval  war.  Screw  steamships  of  war 
are  the  only  vessels  that  could  prove 
effective  in  these  "  latter  days."  To  show 
their  great  superiority  over  even  paddle- 
wheel  steamers,  contrast  with  the  before- 
mentioned  battery  of  the  "  Mississippi," 
that  of  H.  B.  M.  screw  steamship  "  Ar- 
rogant," of  slightly  less  size,  and  with 
equal  consumption  of  fuel,  greater  speed ; 
now  forming  part  of  the  British  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  carrying  on  her 


Main  deck 

12  68- 

pounders, 

of  65  cwt. 

9  ft. 

long. 

«        " 

14  32 

(( 

"   56     " 

H 

u 

U               (( 

2  32 

(( 

"   60     " 

9 

u 

Quarter  deck  - 

1   68 

(I 

«  95     " 

10 

"     (on  pivot.) 

"          " 

10  32 

u 

«   32     " 

6i 

" 

Forecastle, 

1  68 

(( 

"   95     « 

10" 

"     (on  pivot.) 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 
me,  w2-itten  by  a  naval  engineer  of  high 
ability,  now  serving  on  board  the  "  Miss- 
issippi," will  be  of  general  interest  in  this 
connection,  showing  the  inferiority  of 
paddle-wheel  steam  frigates  to  screw 
steam  frigates: 

U.  S.  S.  "  Mississippi,"  July  17,  1850. 

"  You  have  no  doubt  seen  accounts  of 
experiments  made  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  the  application  of  the  screw  to 
one  of  their  line-of-battle  ships,  and  some 
other  class  vessels.  These  vessels  are 
styled  the  "  Experimental  Steam  Squa- 
dron," and  fortunately  happened  to  be  in 
this  port  on  our  arrival ;  you  may  be  sure 


I  lost  no  time  in  visiting  them.  The 
"  Houge"  (line-of-battle  ship,)  remained 
but  two  days,  and  I  was  unable  to  get 
her  dimensions,  but  I  give  you  all  I  could 
learn  of  her.  She  is  an  old  ship,  with 
her  stern  altered  so  as  to  overhang,  and 
the  screw  is  hoisted  up  through  it.  As 
all  the  other  vessels  have  tliis  peculiar 
stern,  I  will  briefly  describe  it.  There 
are  two  stern  posts,  fore  and  aft,  and  the 
screw  is  supported  in  a  frame  setting  be- 
tween them  ;  the  whole  system  can  be 
hoisted  up  at  pleasure,  by  worms  work- 
ing into  racks,  secured  to  the  frame  and 
operated  from  the  deck.  At  tlie  water 
line,  the  decks,  and  also  side  planking, 
are   extended  aft  to  the  further   stern 
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Indicator  diagrams  referred  to  in  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  preceding  number 

of  the  Magazine. 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

Atmospheric  line.  ,,,_  Atmospheric  tine. 
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posts;  through  these  overhanging  decks 
an  opening  of  sulKcient  size  is  left  to 
allow  the  frame  and  screw  to  pass 
through.  The  eye  in  the  screw  to  re- 
ceive the  shaft  is  square,  and  when  it  is 
desired  to  hoist  the  screw,  the  shaft  is 
run  in  far  enough  to  clear  it. 

The  "Houge"  has  four  direct  acting 
engines,  two  upon  each  side  of  shaft. 
They  are  badly  constructed  as  regards 
economy  of  space  and  frequently  break 
down,  but  run  well,  driving  the  vessel  9 
knots  in  smooth  water.  The  "  Conflict" 
has  the  same  kind  of  engines,  but  the  air 
pump  and  condensers  are  placed  so  as 
to  occupy  less  space  and  give  no  trouble 
in  the  way  of  breaking  down.  As  near 
as  I  could  judge  she  is  about  the  size  of 
the  "  Encounter." 

The  "  Arrogant"  is  a  frigate,  mounting 
68  and  32  pounders.  There  is  nothing 
about  this  vessel  that  can  be  altered  for 
the  better,  except  the  boilers,  which  in 
all  this  squadron  have  the  same  faults; 
but  considered  as  war  vessels,  there  never 
was  their  equals,  and  when  we  wish  to 
build  a  navy  on  proper  principles,  we 
must  copy  them.  With  their  screws  up, 
they  sail  as  well  as  the  best  sailing  ships, 
and  as  steamers  they  possess  all  the  speed 
necessary.  The  engines  (Penn's  double 
trunk,)  of  the  "  Arrogant"  and  "  Encoun- 
ter" are,  in  my  opinion,  most  decidedly 
the  best  adapted  for  screw  vessels  of  any 
now  in  use.  Were  the  engines  of  our 
"  San  Jacinto"  to  be  worked  up  to  as 
many  revolutions  as  the  "  Arrogant' s" 
are,  they  would  shake  the  hull  in  pieces; 
butin  these,  there  is  so  little  weight  in 
motion  that  not  the  least  inconvenience 
is  felt. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  engines,  but  it  would  re- 
quire some  pages  and  perhaps  be  of  little 
use ;  but  permit  me  again  to  say,  that  for 
the  purpose  there  never  was  their  equal, 
and  this  opinion  has  been  formed  after 
having  been  at  least  twenty  times  to 
look  at  them. 

The  screws  of  these  vessels  have  but 
two  blades,  formed  of  the  ^th  of  the 
screw  surface,  considered  as  a  disc,  con- 
sequently the  opening  through  the  deck 
requires  but  very  little  space,  and  the 
chief  engineer  assured  me,  that  after  re- 
peated experiments  which  he  had  witness- 
ed, they  had  found  the  two  blades  more 
efficient  than  any  other  number ;  and  he 


is  a  man  in  whom  one  can  place  confi- 
dence, 

I  have  compiled,  from  the  official  re- 
cords of  the  Navy  Department,  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  view  of  the  yearly 
cost  of  maintaining  in  active  service  a 
first  class  sailing  and  a  first  class  steam 
frigate,  taking  the  "Mississippi"  for  the 
exponent  of  the  latter.  The  following 
statement  exhibits  it : 


FIEST    CLASS    FRIGATE. 


Total  for  Pay, 

"  Rations, 


Medicines, 

Ordnance  Stores,  <tc. 
Contingencies, 
Wear  and  teai-,     - 


$91,330  00 

36,113  00 

1,200  00 

4,500  00 

6,750  00 

30,000  00 

$168,893  00 


FIRST    CLASS    STEAMER. 

Total  for  Pay,  -        -         $61,279  33 

"     "  Eations,        -        -  17,155  00 

"     "  Medicines,            -  800  00 

"     "  Ordnance  Stores,  &c.  3,000  00 

"     "  Contingencies,       -  4,000  00 

"     "  Wear  and  tear,      -  16,000  00 

Fuel  for  91  days  (one-fourth  the 

yeai-)  31  tons  per  day,  at  $7 

per  ton,            -        -        -  19,747  00 

$120,981  33 

Difference  per  annum  in  favor  of  steamer, 
$47,911  66,  or  over  28  per  cent,  less  than 
the  yearly  cost  of  the  sailing  frigate. 

The  above  comp.arison  includes  fuel 
for  the  steamer  on  the  supposition  of 
steaming  at  maximum  rate  one  fourth  the 
time.  This  is  as  high  a  proportion  as 
merchant  steamers  steam,  and  is  only 
reached  with  government  steam  sliips  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  The  "  Missouri" 
(twin  vessel  with  the  Mississippi)  was 
engaged  for  over  a  year  in  active  cruising 
along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  visiting  every  accessible 
port,  and  being  an  unprecedented  pro- 
portion of  the  time  under  steam,  and  yet 
during  the  whole  of  this  period  (over  a 
year)  consumed  but  2,000  tons  of  coal, 
in  place  of  the  2,821  tons  of  my  estimate. 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  my  estimate 
of  fuel  is  in  the  maximum. 

There  is,  however,  another  element  in 
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the  comparison  not  yet  included.  A  sail- 
ing frigate  will  average  in  speed,  measured 
on  a  stnuglit  line  from  port  to  port,  about 
4  miles  per  hour.  A  steam  frigate's 
average  measured  in  the  same  way  is 
about  8  miles,  or  double.  Now  one-fourth 
the  time  actually  cruising  is  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  time  for  which  they  are 
in  commission  than  is  made  by  sailing 
ships  of  war,  and  as  their  speed  is  only 
half  that  of  steam  frigates,  it  is  evident 
equal  service  would  be  performed  by  the 
steamer  actually  under  way  one-eighth  the 
time.  With  equal  efficiency  or  equal 
amount  of  service  performed,  then  the 
above  cost  of  fuel  should  be  reduced  one- 
half.  The  item  for  wear  and  tear  would 
also  be  similarly  reduced.  The  service 
being  performed  with  double  dispatch  is 
an  element  of  great  value,  though  im- 
possible to  estimate  in  dollars. 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  the 
sailing  frigate,  carrying  a  greater  number 
of  guns,  is  a  more  effective  war  vessel 
than  a  similar  steam  frigate.  This  consid- 
eration disappears  on  examination.  Tlie 
weiglit  of  ordnance  wliich  a  vessel  can 
carry  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  vessel 
and  proportion  of  its  scantling.  Our 
present  first  class  sailing  frigates  of  44 
guns,  have  eight  of  them  only  68  pound- 
ers; the  balance  being  32's  with  some 
42's.  This  is  as  heavy  a  battery  as  they 
can  support;  to  carry  more  heavy  guns, 
the  number  of  the  smaller  ones  must  be 
diminished  and  the  vessel  be  made  larger 
and  stronger — in  other  words,  must  cease 
io  be  a  frigate,  and  become  a  line-o-f-bat- 
tle  ship ;  when  the  comparison  with  the 
steamer,  still  a  frigate  only,  would  be  no 
longer  admissible.  In  the  actual  state 
of  things,  then,  we  find  the  sailing  frigate 
carrying  only  eight  68  pounders,  and  the 
steam  frigate  "Mississippi"  (inferiorin  that 
respect  to  the  screw  steam  frigate  "  Ar- 
rogant" of  somewhat  less  size),  carrying 
eight  68  pounders  and  two  120  pounders, 
on  pivots.  As  the  steamer  possesses  all 
the  advantages  of  locomotion  over  the 
sailer,  she  would  of  course  fight  at  the 
proper  range  for  her  heavy  guns  only,  in 
which  case  the  sailer's  32's  and  42's  would 
be  deficient  in  range  and  effect,  and  the 
combat  would  actually  be  between  the 
eight  68's  of  the  sailer  and  the  eight  68's 
and  two  120's  of  the  steamer,  the  latter 
having  the  enormous  advantage  of  taking 
any  position  deemed  best,  and  even,  in 


case  of  finding  herself  overmatched,  to 
be  able  to  steam  away  from  an  antago- 
nist without  power  to  follow,  making  vic- 
tory to  the  sailer,  even  if  won,  perfectly 
barren,  and  leaving  the  beaten  steamer  in 
a  condition  to  pick  up  in  retreat  any 
enemy's  vessel  that  may  be  in  sight,  of 
inferior  force,  under  the  very  nose  of  her 
inert  victor. 

In  view  of  the  vast  improvements 
made  within  the  last  twenty  years  in 
practical  mechanics,  and  of  the  vast  dis- 
coveries that  have  been  made  in  the  same 
period  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  with 
their  practical  results  apparent  as  fiir  as 
tliey  have  been  applied  to  model  ordnance 
and  propulsion  of  war  steam  vessels,  our 
present  naval  system,  copied  verbatim, 
literatim  ei  punctuatim,  from  tlie  English 
one  of  the  days  of  Admiral  Drake  and 
Benbow,  of  three  or  four  centuries  back, 
must  be  pronounced  eff'ete ;  the  first  naval 
war  would  leave  not  a  vestige  of  it,  and 
as  the  only  reason  for  supporting  a  navy 
in  peace  is  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
ready  in  the  event  of  war ;  the  necessity 
of  keeping  it  up  fully  (if  kept  up  at  all) 
to  the  progress  of  the  times,  is  obvious  ; 
and  the  only  reason  that  can  be  given  for 
the  supineness  of  Congress  in  so  import- 
ant a  matter,  is  that  spirit  of  conservatism, 
which,  though  less  strong  in  the  United 
States  than  in  other  countries,  has  suffi- 
cient strength  even  here,  to  materially 
check  in  many  things,  navy  especially, 
the  progress  of  the  "  great  progressive, 
go-ahead,  democratic,  American  nation," 
as  our  cousins  abroad  call  us.  It  is  one 
satisfaction,  however,  to  know  that  the 
truth  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  it  is 
better  to  awake  even  near  sunset  than 
to  sleep  all  day. 


COMBUSTION     OF   COAL    APPLIED     TO   THE 
PURPOSES   OF    STEAM   NAVIGATION. 

BY   CHIEF  ENQINEER  B.  F.   ISHERWOOD,  U.   S.   N. 

Formation  and  Constitutioii  of  Coal. 

The  decomposition  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter under  peculiar  circumstances  produ- 
ces coal. 

Coal,  omitting  the  mineral  substan- 
ces which  remain  as  ashes  after  its 
combustion,  is  composed,  like  the  vegeta- 
ble masses  from   which  it  is   derived. 
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essentially  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen,  and  upon  the  proportions 
of  these  elements,  depends  its  quality. 

During  the  decomposition  of  the  origi- 
nal vegetable  mass,  a  portion  of  the 
carbon  is  removed,  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid,  by  combining  with  oxygen, — 
and  a  portion  in  the  form  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  by  combining  with  hydrogen. 
The  continuation  of  this  process  leaves 
carbon  a  more  and  more  important  con- 
stituent in  the  remaining  mass.  The 
gases  evolved  from  beds  of  coal,  are  the 
products  of  this  continued  decomposition, 
— a  decomposition  still  in  progress  when 
under  favorable  circumstances. 

Coal,  in  common  terms,  is  called  bitu- 
minous, when  the  carbon  does  not  exceed 
75  per  cent,  of  the  mass ;  when  the  car- 
bon amounts  to  80  or  90  per  cent,  the 
coal  is  called  anthracite,  or  in  other  words, 
the  more  advanced  state  of  decomposition 
of  the  original  vegetable  mass,  goes  by 
the  latter  (anthracite)  name. 

Thus  the  terms  bituminous  and  anthra- 
cite only  denote  a  less  or  more  advanced 
state  of  decomposition  of  the  same  origi- 
nal vegetable  mass.  The  change  from 
bituminous  into  anthracite  coal  may  be 
produced  artificially  in  a  manner  to  geo- 
logically illustrate  the  subject. 

Mean  composition  of  coal  gases,  col- 
lected from  eight  seams  in  various  Eng- 
lish coal  pits : — 

Carburetted  Hydrogen,  87.925 

Nitrogen,  10.800 

Oxygen,  0.450 

Carbonic  Acid,  1.312 

Hydrogen,  0.375 


100.862 

Composition   of  English  bituminous, 
caking  coal. 

Newcastle.  Cannel. 

Carbon,             75.28  64.72 

Hydrogen,          4.18  21.56 

Nitrogen,          15.96  13.72 

Oxygen,             4.58  0.00 


Rationale  of  the  Combustion  of  Coal. 

The  constituents  of  coal,  which  vola- 
tilize at  a  temperature  lower  than  what 
is  required  for  ignition,  and  of  which 
hydrogen  is  the  pi-incipal,  are  called 
Bitumen.  At  ordinary  temperatures  the 
hydrogen  forms,  with  a  portion  of  the 


carbon  of  the  coal,  carburetted  hydrogen 
in  the  solid  state.  This,  by  a  raised 
temperature  is  volatilized,  the  carbu- 
retted hydrogen  taking  the  gaseous  form, 
and  leaving  the  carbon  which  wa'a  in  ex- 
cess, in  a  solid  state  ;  this  carbon  will  be 
distinguished  as  Fixed  Carbon. 

In  bitumnious  coal,  as  procured  from 
the  mines,  the  bitumen  and  the  fixed  car- 
bon exist  in  the  solid  state  in  the  same 
mass,  but  their  respective  characters  and 
modes  of  entering  into  combustion  are 
different. 

The  first  leading  distinction  is,  that  the 
bituminous  portion  is  convertible  to  the 
purposes  of  heat  in  the  gaseous  state  only, 
while  the  fixed  carbon  is  combustible  in 
the  solid  stale  only,  and  this  results  from 
the  fiict,  that  a  less  temperature  than 
what  is  required  for  the  ignition  of  fixed 
carbon,  is  suflScient  to  volatilize  the  bitu- 
men. Thus  in  the  combustion  of  coal, 
the  bitumen  is  first  disengaged  in  the 
gaseous  state  and  then  burnt;  the  fixed 
carbon  lastly  enters  into  combustion, 
after  all  the  bitumen  has  been  expelled 
from  the  mass ;  for  the  fixed  carbon  can- 
not be  raised  to  a  temperature  higher 
than  what  is  required  for  the  volatiliza- 
tion of  the  bitumen,  until  all  the  bitumen 
has  been  volatilized ;  so  long  as  any 
bitumen  remains,  the  fixed  carbon  must 
continue  black  and  utterly  inoperative  in 
generating  caloric ;  the  great  proportion 
of  caloric  applied  to  the  fuel,  being  ab- 
sorbed and  rendered  latent  by  the  volati- 
lization of  the  bitumen. 

Coal  in  its  natural  state  when  thrown 
upon  a  fire  is  a  cooling  medium,  and  ab- 
sorbs instead  of  giving  out  caloric,  and 
that  to  a  greater  degree  than  would  re- 
sult from  its  mass  absorbing  from  the 
fire  sufficient  caloric  to  produce  an  equi- 
librium of  temperature;  for  the  caloric  so 
absorbed  volatilizes  the  bitumen  instead 
of  igniting  the  mass, — because  the  bitu- 
men requires  a  lower  temperature  for  its 
volatilization  than  the  fixed  carbon  for 
its  ignition.  Now  volatilization  is  a  cool- 
ing or  caloric  absorbing  process,  by  reason 
of  the  quantity  of  caloric  converted  from 
the  sensible  to  the  latent  state,  and  this 
quantity  of  caloric  is  taken  from  the 
amount  in  the  furnace,  consequently  re- 
ducing the  temperature  lower  than  it 
would  be  reduced  by  only  a  suflieient 
quantity  being  absorbed  to  bring  the  fresh 
and   the   ignited   fuel   into   equilibrium. 
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Now  the  process  of  volatilization  con- 
tiunes  until  all  the  bitumen  is  volatil- 
ized ;  until  this  takes  place  therefore,  the 
fixed  carbon  reniiiins  at  a  temperature 
below  ignition,  and  black. 

The  bitumen  of  the  coal,  by  reason  of 
the  great  proportion  of  hydrogen  which 
it  contains  (and  which  is  its  main  con- 
stituent), absorbs  caloric  with  great  avidi- 
ty, the  first  result  of  which  is  its  change 
from  a  solid  to  a  tarry  viscous  semifluid, 
and  subsequently  by  further  addition  of 
caloric  to  gas.  The  caloric  so  absorbed 
and  rendered  latent,  is  wholly  lost  for 
evaporative  purposes,  as  the  gas  is  not 
afterwards  condensed,  and  therefore  does 
not  give  out  the  caloric  rendered  latent 
in  its  generation  from  a  solid.  After  the 
bitumen  has  been  converted  into  gas,  it 
is  then  available  for  heating  purposes,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with 
oxygen.  The  amount  of  caloric  expen- 
ded in  converting  the  bitumen  from  a 
solid  to  a  gas,  is  a  total  and  irrecoverable 
loss,  as  regards  evaporative  purposes. 

Thus  every  charge  of  fresh  coal,  thrown 
into  a  furnace,  becomes  a  refrigerator 
mechanically  and  chemically. 

Mechanically  : — In  intercepting  radia- 
tion by  its  interposition  between  the 
ignited  coal  on  the  grate  and  the  evapo- 
rating surfiice  of  the  furnace ;  and  in  di- 
viding the  caloric  in  the  furnace  among 
an  additional  mass  of  fresh  fuel  of  lower 
temperature.  Tiiis  division  of  caloric 
will  continue  to  reduce  the  temperature 
until  an  equilibrium  is  established  between 
the  frea,h  and  ignited  fuel. 


Chemically  :  —  By  presenting  to  the 
caloric  in  the  furnace  a  mass  from  which 
gas  will  be  generated,  and  in  its  genera- 
tion convert  a  portion  of  that  caloric  from 
the  sensible  to  the  latent  state. 

By  the  application  of  caloric  to  coal, 
two  kinds  of  hydro-carbon  gases  are 
evolved,  and  they  may  be  generated  in 
the  furnace  at  the  same  time ;  one,  the 
carburetted  hydrogen — the  other,  the  bi- 
carburetted  hydrogen.  Now  combustion 
decomposes  these  gases,  and  their  con- 
stituents form  new  compounds  with 
oxygen,  the  carbon  forming  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  the  hydrogen  forming  water. 
The  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  consists 
of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
carbon  vapor, — the  three  volumes  being 
condensed  into  the  bulk  of  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  ;  that  is,  into  two -fifths  of  their 
previous  aggregate  bulk.  The  atom  of 
bi-carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  the  same 
in  bulk  as  the  atom  of  carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas,  but  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
hydrogen  it  contains  double  the  quantity 
of  carbon. 

When  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  oxygen  and  raised  to  a  certain  degree 
of  temperature,  the  above  gases  decom- 
pose, and  their  carbon,  separating  from 
their  hydrogen,  combines  with  oxygen  in 
the  definite  proportion  of  one  atom  (by 
weight  6)  of  carbon  and  two  atoms  (by 
weight  16)  of  oxygen,  forming  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  oxygen  by  volume  being 
double  the  carbon,  and  by  weight  as 
16  to  6. 


Volume.    Atoms.    Weight, 
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It  must  here  be  plainly  understood, 
that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  by, 
and  is  the  result  of,  the  chemical  combi- 
nation of  carbon  and  oxygen,  or  in  com- 
mon language  it  is  the  product  of  com- 
bustion, and  as  no  more  than  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  above  stated  can  be 
taken  up  by  the  carbon,  no  more  chemi- 
cal action — that  is,  combustion — can  take 
place,  and  of  course  no  more  caloric 
(which  is  extricated  by  the  chemical  com- 
bination) can  be  evolved  by  the  further 
addition  of  either  of  these  elements. 
The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  totally  unavaila- 
ble for  the  generation  of  caloric  by  any 


>  forming  carbonic  acid  gas 
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known  means.  It  is  rather  more  than 
one  half  heavier  than  atmospheric  air, 
100  cubic  inches  weiging  46.50  grains. 
It  is  precisely  equal  in  volume  to  the 
original  bulk  of  the  coal  gas  from  whose 
composition  it  is  obtained. 

When  oxygen  is  presented  to  the  car- 
bon in  an  insufficient  quantity  to  afford 
two  atoms  to  one  of  carbon,  another 
gaseous  compound  is  formed,  called  car- 
bonic o.xide,  which  consists  of  one  atom 
of  oxygen  and  one  of  carbon.  The  atom 
of  carbonic  oxide  occupies  the  same  bulk 
as  the  atom  of  carbonic  acid,  nltiioiigh 
the  latter  contains  but  half  tlie  qnMnity 
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T)f  oxygen  to  the  same  quantity  of  carbon. 
The  proportion  of  oxygen  in  carbonic 
oxide,  not  being  a  saturating  proportion, 
further  chemical  combination  will  ensue 
upon  adding  more  oxygen,  and  of  course 
caloric  will  continue  to  be  evolved, — that 
is,  combustion  will  go  on  till  the  carbon 
has  acquired  its  full  dose  of  oxygen,  when 
it  will  cease,  and  the  result  will  be  car- 
bonic acid  as  before. 

The  most  common  way  in  which  car- 
bonic oxide  is  produced  in  the  furnace, 
is,  the  air  on  entering  from  the  ash-pit 
gives  out  its  oxygen  to  the  glowing  fixed 
carbon  on  the  grate,  and  evolves  caloric 
in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
This  gas,  passing  up  necessarily  through 
the^  body  of  incandescent  carbon,  takes 
up  an  additional  quantity  of  it  and  be- 
comes carbonic  oxide  gas,  and  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  oxygen  is  necessary  to 
consume  the  additional  carbon  so  taken 
up,  in  default  of  which  it  passes  away 
unconsumed  By  the  operation  of  taking 
up  this  additional  carbon,  the  latent 
caloric  required  for  volatilization  is  wholly 
lost  for  evaporative  purposes,  and  unless 
a  further  addition  of  oxygen  be  made, 
this  carbon,  so  taken  up  is  unavailable  as 
fuel.  Thus,  loss  of  fuel  is  not  only  sus- 
tained by  the  passing  off  of  unconsumed 
carbon  in  carbonic  oxide,  but  there  is 
also  an  irrecoverable  loss  of  caloric  to 
the  amount  rendered  latent  in  the  con- 
version of  solid  carbon  into  carbon  va- 
por. 

Carbonic  oxide  gas,  when  mixed  with 

Volume. 

Hydrogen        2-7— 
unites  with 
Oxygen  1 — 

It  is  thus  found,  that  to  saturate  the  one 
volume  of  carbon  vapor,  two  volumes  of 
oxygen  are  required;  whereas  to  satu- 
rate the  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  one 
volume  only  of  oxygen  is  required. 
Hence  we  see  in  the  case  of  carbon,  the 
half  volume  of  carbon  and  one  xolume  of 
oxygen  become  condensed  into  one  vol- 
ume of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
hydrogen,  the  two  volumes  (meaning 
double  bulk)  of  hydrogen  and  one  vol- 
ume of  oxygen  become  condensed  into 
two  volumes  of  steam.  It  is  experimen- 
tally proved  that  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
and  one  atom  of  oxygen  {Ihe  former  being 
double  the  bulk  of  the  latter)  unite  in  the 


Atoms. 
—2 


Weight. 
—2    ) 


half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  may  be  ex- 
ploded by  the  electric  spark.  It  is  a  very 
little  lighter  than  the  atmospheric  air, 
100  cubic  inches  weighing  29.65  grains. 

Thus,  it  appears,  a  full  measure  of 
caloric  from  fuel  cannot  be  had,  unless 
oxygen  be  present  in  volume  double  that 
of  the  carbon. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  carbon 
constituent  in  the  coal  gases,  there  re- 
mains the  hydrogen  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  carbon  was  in  weight  equal  to  6 
parts  out  of  8  (the  original  weight  of  the 
gas), in  bulk  however  it  was  but  ^th;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  although  the 
carbon  has  greater  illuminating  power 
than  the  hydrogen,  yet  that  the  hydro- 
gen has  far  greater  heating  power  than 
the  carbon,  it  will  be  perceived  how  great 
would  be  the  loss,  should  these  |ths  of 
hydrogen  pass  off  unconsumed. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  oxygen 
will  unite  first  with  the  carbon  or  with 
the  hydrogen,  but  if  admitted  only  in 
quantity  enough  for  one,  the  heating 
properties  of  the  other  must  remain  un- 
developed. By  chemical  experiments  it 
has  been  discovered  that  the  oxygen-satu- 
rating equivalent  of  an  atom,  or  any  other 
given  quantity  of  hydrogen,  is  not  a 
double  volume,  as  with  carbon,  but  a  half 
volume  onhj, — the  product  being  vapor  of 
water.  The  relative  weights  of  the 
combined  volumes  are  1  of  hydrogen  to 
8  of  oxygen,  and  the  bulk  when  com- 
bined is  condensed  into  fds  of  the  aggre- 
gate bulk  of  both. 


Volume.    Atoms.    Weight. 
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formation  of  water  ;  and  that  one  atom 
of  carbon  vapor  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen 
(ihe  hitter  being  double  the  bulk  of  tlte  for- 
mer) unite  in  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Thus  the  ultimate  fiict  of 
which  we  were  in  search,  is,  that  one 
condensed  volume  of  the  gas,  as  genera- 
ted from  the  coal,  requires  two  volumes, 
or  double  its  bulk,  of  oxygen  ;  that  being 
the  quantity  required  for  the  saturation 
of  its  constituents  when  separated. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  required  for 
the  saturation  and  combustion  of  the  two 
constituents  of  coal  gas  being  thus  ascer- 
tained, the  remaining  point  to  be  investi- 
gated is  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air 
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required  to  supply  this  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen. 

It  is  known  from  chemical  experi- 
ments, that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in 
volume  in  atmospheric  air,  is  ^.  Five 
volumes  of  the  latter  will  therefore  be 
required  to  furnish  one  volume  of  the 
former,  and  as  two  volumes  of  oxygen 
are  required  for  each  volume  of  coal  gas, 
— and  as  each  volume  of  air  contains  ^th 
its  volume  of  oxygen,  there  are  needed 
10  volumes  of  air  from  which  to  obtain 
2  volumes  of  oxygen. 

Atmospheric  air  is  composed  of  two 
atoms  of  nitrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxy- 
gen. One  atom  of  nitrogen  is  double  the 
volume  of  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  their 
relative  weights  are  as  14  to  8  ;  the  gross 
volume  of  the  nitrogen  in  air,  being  thus 
four  times  that  of  the  oxygen,  and  in 
weiglit  as  28  to  8.  The  absolute  weight 
of  100  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air  is 
305  grains. 

Tlie  foregoing  facts  may  now  be  reca- 
pitulated. 

Fir^t. — That  each  volume  of  coal  gas 
requires  2  volumes  of  oxygen. 

Second. — That  to  obtain  these  2  vol- 
umes of  oxygen,  4  atoms  of  air  must  be 
employed. 

Third. — That  these  4  atoms  of  air  are 
equal  to  10  volumes  of  coal  gas;  each 
volume  of  the  latter,  in  fact,  requiring  10 
volumes,  or  10  times  its  bulk  of  air. 

The  bi-carburetted  hydrogen  requires 
necessarily  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  and 
therefore  of  air.  The  only  difference  here 
necessary  to  observe  between  the  carbu- 
retted  and  bi-carburetted  hydrogen,  is 
that  the  latter  contains  2  atoms  of  carbon 
instead  '^"  1,  and  it  follows  that  a  pro- 
portionally additional  quantity  of  oxygen 
is  required  for  this  additional  atom  of 
carbon.  Hence  if  carburetted  hydrogen 
requires  2  volumes  of  oxygen,  bi-carbu- 
retted hydrogen  will  require  3  volumes. 
And  so  of  air,  if  10  volumes  of  air  are 
required  for  the  one  gas,  15  volumes  will 
consequently  be  required  for  the  other 
gas. 


SHORT   METHOD   OF    MULTIPLICATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  Appleton's-  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir  : — In  looking  over  the  "  Short 
Method  of  Multiplication,"  in  your  June 
No.,  I  was  reminded  of  another  short 


method,  which  I  have  seen  described — I 
don't  know  where — and  which  I  some- 
times practise.     I  give  you  a  simple  ex- 
ample of  five  figures  in  each  factor, — 
21,524 
14,315 
Ans.  308,116,060 
The  process  being  mental,  these  are 
all  the  figures  necessary  to  be  made. 

The   operation  may   be  explained  as 
follows : — 


(First.)  (Second.) 

21524  f  21524  (    2 

<!  2,0  y  J  1  0 

14315  t  A  I     4 

14315  lj;-Q 

(Fourth.) 


(Third.) 
21524  f    1 


14315 


(Seventh.)         (Eighth.) 


21524 


21524 


(Ninth.) 
21524 


—       14315  [ 


.14315  lY^      14315  [^^'0 

1st.  Multiply  together  the  figures  in 
units'  place  (5X4=20)  :  write  down  the 
units  (0)  of  the  result,  and  carry  the  tens 
(2)  to  the  next  stf^p  in  the  operation. 

2d.  Cross-multiply  the  figures  in  uniis^ 
place  by  those  in  tens'  place  (5X2=10 
and  1  x"4=4)  ;  to  these  products  add  the 
tens  before  carried  (2+10-f-4^16)  ;  set 
down  the  right  hand  figure  (6)  of  this 
sum,  and  carry  the  other  (1)  as  before. 

3d.  Multiply  the  units  into  the  hun- 
dreds, and  the  tens  into  the  tens.  The 
right  hand  figure  (0)  of  the  sum  of  the 
products,  and  the  number  last  carried 
(l-f25+2+ 12=40),  is  to  be  written 
down,  and  the  other  (4)  carried  forward. 

Ath.  Continue  the  operation  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  as  indicated  by  the  double 
arrows  above,  until  the  process  is  com- 
plete. 

2 

Shady  Side,  June  7, 1851. 
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TRACTS   ON   BRIDGE    BUILDING — NO.   HI. 


Extending  our  investigcation  to  longer 
spans,  of  siiy  from  40  to  80  feet,  the  num- 
ber of  bearing  points  for  tlie  distribution 
of  tlie  weiglit  being  increased  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  length,  a  comparison  an- 
alogous to  the  one  presented  in  tract  No. 
2,  will  show  the  most  economical  ar- 
rangement for  the  timber  of  such  a  bridge. 
The  independent  brace  for  each  point  of 
support,  tin-owing  tlieir  weight  directly 
on  the  abutments,  is  found  not  to  be  so 
economical  as  the  introduction  of  a 
straining  piece  between  the  heads  of  the 
verticals. 

Taking  the  two  trusses  Fig.  1  and  2,  of 
the  same  span  and  rise,  and  divided  into 


five  equal  spaces,  giving  four  points  of 
support  for  the  load,  which  we  will  sup- 
pose to  be  distributed  equally  at  the  sev- 
eral points. 

In  truss  Fig.  1,  let  a  a'  =  6  and  ab,  oc 
each  =■  1.  Let  iv  c  =^  h  &mo  b  =  ^  h. 
The  points  a  w  w  ww  a  may  be  consid- 
ered as  points  in  a  circular  arch,  and  in 
equilibrio  under  the  weights  w  w  w  w. 

The  horizontal  thrust  on  the  tie  pro- 

3  w, 
ducod  by  the  weights  w  w  &c.  is  =  ——-' 

h 
For  as  already  shown  the  action  of  ten- 
sion in  this  case,  will  be  represented  by 
ab        ,«*      2w 3?tf 


In  the  case  of  the  independent  braces, 
Fig.  2  being  an  equal  space  and  rise,  a  a' 
and  h,  and  loaded  with  the  same  weight 
at  the  point,  w  w  &c.  Each  pair  of 
braces  will  exert  a  certain  thrust,  and 
the  tension  on  the  tie  will  be  expressed 
by  the  sum  of  the  several  thrusts  produc- 
ed by  all  the  weights,  (for  these  several 

thrusts,  see  tract  No.  1),  or  4  —  +  I  — 
^h        ^    h 

3  iv  Aw       Aw, 

-f-  5— r-+  i— 7-  =— r-is  the  tension 
ft  h  h 

on  the  tie,  which  is  ^  greater  than  in  Fig. 
I,  hence  this  latter  form  of  truss  would 
require  more  timber  than  that  of  Fig.  1, 
to  bear  the  same  load  ;  and  attended  with 
the  inconvenience  of  the  long  braces 
which  would  not  bear  the  thrust  commu- 
nicated to  them  as  advantageously,  as 
the  shorter  pieces  in  Fig.  1  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  condition  of  equilibrium 
may  be  disregarded,  as  the  weight  may 
be  removed  from  any  of  the  braces  with- 
out destroying  the  stability  of  the  struc- 
ture, whereas  in  Fig.  1  to  remove  the 
weight  from  either  of  the  points  ic, 
would  destroy  the  equilibrium  and  the 
truss  would  yield  at  once ;  to  prevent  this  a 
system  of  bracing  is  introduced  between 
the  verticals  (on  the  dotted  lines),  making 
the  whole  amount  of  timber  about  the 
same,  probably,  as  in  Fig.  2. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Tract 
No.  2,  that  the  same  advantsiges  obtain 
in  this  case  by  the  use  of  short  braces, 
as  in  the  case  there  discussed ;  the  com- 
parisons are  analogous,  and  as  in  that,  the 
truss  with  diagonal  braces  between  the 
verticals,  is  preferable  to  that  in  which 
independent  pairs  of  braces  sustain  the 
points  at  which  the  weight  is  applied,  al- 
though the  latter,  as  before  remarked,  is 
less  liable  to  change  of  shape  by  a  varia- 
ble load  ;  the  practical  inconveniences  at- 
tending the  construction  of  this  form  of 
truss,  however,  render  it  every  way  inferi- 
or to  the  other  for  long  spans. 


PAMPHLET-BINDER. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  nu- 
merous contrivances  of  this  class  which 
we  have  seen.  Our  engraving  represents 
the  "  holder  as  open,  with  some  numbers 
of  a  pamphlet,  or  sheets  of  music  placed 
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in  it.  It  consists  of  two  neat  cloth-boards, 
A  r,  to  the  former  of  which  is  attached  a 
junction-piece  of  leather  at  c,  answering 
the  office  of  the  leather  binding  of  a  book. 
This  junction-piece  is  passed  into  the  re- 
cess between  the  back  and  front  portions 
of  the  double  board,  b,  up  which  it  extends, 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  d.  A  small 
notch  is  cut  in  the  inner  board  at  e,  and 
through  this  a  leather  strap,  attached  to 
the  edge  of  the  sliding  junction-piece,  is 
passed,  and  having  a  hook  at  its  extremity, 
it  is  capable  of  being  fixed  at  any  point 
in  a  piece  of  brass  perforated  with  a  row 


of  small  holes.  The  junction-piece,  or 
central  back,  has  a  series  of  attacliing 
ribbons  attached  at  each  end,  side  by  side, 
for  holding  the  papers  or  sheets.  Thus, 
as  each  sheet  is  inserted  under  its  retain- 
ing ribbon,  the  sliding  junction-piece  is 
drawn  out  further  from  its  recess  in  the 
double  tick,  b,  and  secured  from  slip- 
ping in  either  direction  by  the  hooked 
strap  already  described. 


THE  RACE  )F  ATLANTIC  STEAMERS. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the 
London  Artizan  : 

The  following  article,  copied  from  the 
New-York  Tribune,  gives  an  ingenious 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  imper- 


fect success  of  the  American  ocean  steam- 
ers ;  the  only  objection  to  the  explana- 
tion being,  that  it  is  based  upon  an  error 
which,  when  corrected,  leaves  the  writer 
nothing  for  his  hypothesis  to  rest  upon. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  alge- 
bra, and  so  many  graceful  remarks,  should 
be  wasted  on  an  assumption  which  turns 
out  to  be  a  fallacy ;  but  our  readers  will 
not  be  the  less  edified  by  the  specimen 
of  ingenious  reasoning,  which  we  here 
present  for  their  exercitation  : 

First  of  all,  it  will  be  to  the  purpose 
to  compare  the  dimensions  of  the  Baltic 
and  one  of  the  Cunard  steamers  (the 
Asia),  as  they  are  laid  down  in  the 
draughts  published  by  Currier,  132  Nas- 
sau-street : 


Length  on  deck, 
Breadth  of  beam,    . 
Across  paddles,  .    . 
Depth  of  hold,     .    . 
Diameter  of  wheels, 


Baltic. 
282i  feet 
45  " 
I5h  " 
32i  " 
36     " 


Asia. 
280  feet 
38  " 
67  « 
27  " 
36    " 


Burden, 2723  tons  2226  tons 

Horse  power,  2  engines,  1100  each    400  each 

Every  one  will  be  struck  by  the  ftict, 
that  there  being  between  the  two  rival 
steamers  so  moderate  a  difference  in  di- 
mensions there  should  be  so  great  a  dif- 
ference in  the  horse  power  (not  less  than 
2200  to  800).  This  circumstance  would 
have  led  many  to  anticipate  that  the  Bal- 
tic would  not  fail  to  beat  the  Asia  by 
many  days  in  crossing  the  ocean.  If  a 
mathematician  had  dared  to  foretell  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Baltic  would  scarce- 
ly equal  the  Asia  in  velocity,  both  he  and 
his  theory  would  have  been  laughed  at. 
Generally,  however.  Experience  herself 
takes  care  to  revenge  the  honor  of  her 
learned  daughter  and  guide.  Theory ; 
and  such  has  been  the  case  on  this  occa- 
sion.    Let  us  seek  for  the  reasons. 

We  must  first  bring  to  our  recollection 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  quan- 
tity of  power  necessary  to  obtain  a  given 
velocity  in  a  fluid  is  proportional,  not 
simply  to  the  velocity  itself,  but  to  its 
cube.  A  double  velocity  requires  an  8 
times  greater  power;  a  triple  velocity,  a 
power  27  times  greater.  Were  the  im- 
mersed amidship  sections  of  the  Baltic 
and  Asia  equal,  and  their  machinery 
equally  perfect,  the  former  would  yet 
have  no  greater  speed  than  15^  miles  per 
hour,  when  the  A  via  would  have  11.  But 
as  both  are  nearly  of  the  same  length, 
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the  Baltic,  whose  burden  is  greater,  must 
have  a  breadth  and  depth  of  immersion 
absolutely  and  relatively  greater  than  the 
other;  but  the  depth  which  would  singly 
answer  to  the  weight  of  the  hull  and  of 
the  useful  burden  is  very  much  increased 
by  the  weight  of  the  engines  and  coal. 
As  a  steam  engine  cannot  consume  less 
than  51b.  of  coal  per  horse  an  hour,  the 
Baltic  must  consume  in  a  single  hour  not 
less  than  11,000  lbs.  of  coal;  and,  where- 
as the  rules  of  the  most  ordinary  pru- 
dence must  require  her  always  to  take  in 
a  store  of  fuel  for  15  days  at  last,  it 
makes  the  vast  load  of  1800  tons  of  coal. 
How  much  is  the  weight  of  the  engines 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  certainly  enor- 
mous ;  from  indications  privately  obtain- 
ed, I  should  judge  it  is  not  inferior  to  the 
whole  weight  of  the  coal.  Consequently, 
a  very  considerable  part,  perhaps  more 
than  a  half,  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
engines  is  employed  in  nothing  else  but 
in  carrying  themselves  and  their  supply 
of  fuel 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  breadth  of  the 
two  steamers  we  are  comparing  being  re- 
spectively 45  and  38,  and  the  depths  of 
hold  32i  and  27,  if  we  subtract  about  12 
feet  as  an  allowance  for  the  necessary 
elevation  of  the  upper  deck  above  the 
water,  and  add  something  to  the  depth 
of  the  Baltic  for  the  necessarily  greater 
thickness  of  the  bottom,  we  may  well 
suppose  that  the  height  and  width  of  the 
immersed  midship  sections  of  both  steam- 
ers are  respectively  45  by  24  and  38  by 
17  ;  therefore  the  resistance  of  the  sea 
to  the  steamer's  progress,  the  velocities 
being  equal,  would  be  nearly  in  the  ratio 
of  1080  :  646.  Consequently,  to  obtain 
the  same  speeu,  ihe  force  of  the  Asia  be- 
ing 800  horses,  that  of  the  Baltic  should 
be  proportionately  to  the  sections,  1337  ; 
but  it  is  2200  ;  then,  were  steam  applied 
to  equal  advantage  in  both  ships,  their 
respective  velocity  would  be  in  the  ratio 
of  the  cubic  roots  of  1337  and  2200, 
which  are  nearly  5.1 13  and  6.037.  That 
is  to  say,  if  the  average  passage  of  the 
Asia  be  reckoned  at  12  days,  that  of  the 
TJato'c  should  be  only  10.  Now,  this  is 
not  the  case.  In  good  weather,  of  course, 
she  will  have  shorter  average  passages 
than  the  two  last,  but  the  Asia  also  will 
then  make  shorter  voyages.  There  must 
be,  therefore,  a  reason  why  the  Baltic  and 
her  fellow-steamers  of  the  American  line 


cannot  have  that  full  advantage  of  nearly 
t\v)  days  which  belongs  to  the  proportion 
of  their  steam  power  to  their  resistant 
transverse  sections. 

The  main  reason  lies  in  the  compara- 
tive smallness  of  the  paddle  wheels.  To 
prove  this,  I  am  obliged  to  demonstrate 
a  general  theorem — namely,  that  tht  Hr- 
ger  the  working  surface  of  the  paddles 
the  greater  the  vessel's  velocity  must  be, 
the  quantity  of  steam  employed  being 
the  same.  Let  A  be  the  reduced  surface 
of  the  paddles,  by  which  I  mean  the  hy- 
pothetic surface  of  a  single  paddle,  which, 
beating  perpendicularly  the  water  with 
the  velocity  proper  to  the  actual  inferior 
paddle,  would  give  an  eifect  equivalent  to 
the  joint  effect  of  the  several  paddles  par- 
tially or  totally  immersed  with  different 
inclinations. 

The  pressure  which  this  reduced  sur- 
fiice  e.xercises  backward  against  the  water 
by  its  revolutions  is  in  the  compound  ra- 
tio of  A  itself,  and  of  the  square  of  its 
absolute  negative  or  backward  velocity,  a 
velocity  which  we  shall  call  u,  as  we  call 
V  the  steamer's  velocity.  Let  b,  c,  d,  e, 
&c.,  be  constant  coefficients.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  sea  to  the  advance  of  the 
steamer  is  proportional  to  the  square  v  of 
her  velocity.  By  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  dynamics,  when  v  is  uniform,  this 
resistance  must  be  equal  to  the  pressure 
exercised  by  water  in  the  contrar)^  direc- 
tion against  the  paddles  by  virtue  of  their 
backward  motion ;  we  shall  have,  there- 
fore, v^  =  bA  u^. 

Here  it  appears  that  we  may  augment 
the  ship's  velocity  V  either  by  increasing 
A  or  u  ;  we  could  do  both  were  the  power 
of  the  engines  indefinite  ;  such  not  being 
the  case,  we  cannot  augment  either  of  the 
quantities.  A,  u,  without  diminishing  the 
other.  Now,  by  augmenting  A,  we  have 
an  advantage  much  superior  to  the  disad- 
vantage arising  from  the  obliged  diminu- 
tion of  It.  Let  us  call  C  the  quantity  of 
steam  constantly  expended  by  the  engines 
in  an  unit  of  time;  this  quantity  is  in  the 
composed  ratio  of  the  density  of  steam 
in  the  cylinders,  and  of  the  number  of 
strokes  in  the  unit  of  time.  But  the 
density  of  the  steam  is  proportional  to 
the  pressure  upon  the  surf  ice  of  the  pis- 
tons, and  this  pressure  must  be  in  a  con- 
stant ratio  with  the  pressure  A  k'  of  the 
paddles  moved  by  the  pistons;  and  the 
number  of  strokes  of  the  latter  in  the 
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unit  of  time,  being  equal  to  twice  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  tlie  paddles 
must  also  be  proportional  to  the  velocity 
of  the  revolutions  of  the  paddles,  which 
is  w+ 1^-  Therefore,  C  =^  d  A  u^  (u-\-i). 
If  tlie  value  of  A,  takeu  from  this  equa- 
tion, be  substituted  in  the  formei',  we 
shall  have 

dC 


u  -{-  V 


Here  it  is  ^^sible  that  a  and  C  being 
constant  quantities,  the  smaller  u  is,  the 
greater  will  v  be — namely,  to  have  the 
greatest  speed  of  the  steamer  we  must 
give  to  tlie  backwaid  motion  of  the  pad- 
dles tiie  least  possible  velocity.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  tlie  second  equation, 
that  we  cannot  decrease  u  without  in- 
creasing A  ;  to  wit,  we  must  supply  by 
an  augmentation  of  the  surfoce  of  the 
paddles  their  diminished  velocity. 

To  translate  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions into  language  intelligible  to  all,  and 
still  absolutely  conclusive,  is  not  an  easy 
task.  I  may,  nevertheless,  entreat  those 
of  my  readers  who  may  happen  to  be 
little  conversant  with  algebraical  calcula- 
tions to  represent  to  themselves,  in  the 
room  of  the  actual  paddles  of  the  Baltic, 
two  other  paddle  wheels  of  the  same  di- 
ameter, but  wider,  and  therefore  with 
larger  blades  than  the  present  ones.  To 
find  an  equal  backward  resistance  in  the 
water,  the  new  paddles,  on  account  of 
the  great  surface,  do  not  want  so  great  a 
velocity  as  the  former.  Now,  as  the 
pressure  exercised,  either  by  the  new  or 
old  paxldles,  is  by  supposition  the  same, 
the  required  tension  or  density  of  steam 
by  the  c)]inders  will  also  be  the  same  in 
either  case.  As,  however,  the  new  pad- 
dles revolve  more  slowly  than  the  old 
ones,  the  pistons  also  will  make  in  a  given 
time  a  less  number  of  strokes,  and  the 
vessel  consume  less  steam  and  coal.  So 
with  wider  paddles  the  Baltic  could  con- 
sume less  coal  than  she  does,  and  still  go 
at  the  s;uue  velocity.  This  being  once 
granted,  it  will  then  be  easily  admitted, 
too,  that  if  the  BaWc  should  employ  with 
the  new  wider  paddles  the  same  quantity 
of  coal  she  would  necessarily  acquire  a 
greater  speed.  It  will  also  be  easily  un- 
derstood, that  instead  of  making  the  pad- 
dles simply  larger  in  width,  there  will  be 
an  advantage  in  making  them  longer  also, 


and  increasing  proportionably  the  diame- 
ter of  the  wheels. 

With  the  mass  of  people  the  best  and 
most  abstract  reasoning  has  seldom  any 
practical  effect  unless  it  is  supported  by 
some  obvious  fact.  Fortunately  there  is 
a  capital  fact  at  hand.  Let  us  look  again 
at  the  dimensions  of  the  Baltic  and  Asia. 
The  breadth  of  beam  of  the  former  is  45 
feet,  and  across  paddles  75^.  This  shows 
the  paddle  wheels  to  be  of  the  joint 
breadth  of  30|  feet,  or  \b\  each.  A  like 
calculation  for  the  Asia  will  show  her 
paddles  to  have  a  breadth  of  14^  feet 
each ;  only  nine  inches  less  than  the  for- 
mer. The  diameter  of  wheels  in  both 
cases  is  exactly  the  same,  36  feet.  It 
may  then  be  said  that  the  paddles  of  both 
steamers  are  very  nearly  equal.  So  it  is 
with  the  other  steamers  of  the  Collins' 
line.  Is  not  this  a  singular  fact  ?  The 
power  setting  the  Asia  in  motion  is  800, 
the  power  working  the  others  is  2,200, 
and  still  the  organ  of  locomotion  is  the 
same.  Either  the  dimensions  of  the  Bal- 
tic or  of  the  Asia  are  wrong.  Theory 
unhesitatingly  would  have  settled  the 
question  in  favor  of  the  Asia,  even  be- 
fore seeing  both  at  work.  Practical  men 
would  not  decide  so  promptly.  But  here 
is  the  fact  that  the  Asia,  capable  of  car- 
rying a  cargo  little  short  of  that  of  the 
Baltic,  and  with  only  800  horses,  is  fast- 
er than  the  latter  with  2,200  horses.  I 
hope,  then,  that  even  mere  business  men 
will  readily  acknowledge  that  of  the  two 
it  is  the  Baltic  which  has  paddle  wheels 
of  improper  dimensions. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  they  should  be 
removed  for  larger  ones.  How  much 
larger?  The  larger  the  better;  but  let 
them  bear  to  the  moving  power  at  least 
the  same  relation  as  in  the  Asia.  To 
make  them  so,  they  should  have  a  radius 
of  30  feet  instead  of  18,  as  they  now 
have. 

This,  of  course,  would  require  other 
alterations.  If  the  engines  are  capable 
of  safely  enduring  a  greater  pressure  in 
the  ratio  of  the  increased  length  of  the 
time  of  a  revolution  of  the  wheels — 
which  I  think  very  likely  to  be  the  case — 
the  cylinders  need  not  be  changed:  if 
not,  others  might  be  made  whose  capa- 
city shall  bear  to  the  capacity  of  the 
present  cylinders  the  same  ratio  as  the 
time  of  revolution  of  the  new  wheels  to 
that  of  the  old  ones.     The  increasincr  of 
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the  diameter  of  the  wheels,  besides  the 
corresponding  augmentation   of  surface 
in  the  paddles,  will  have  another  advan- 
tage, by  partially  obviating  an  inconve- 
nience of  which  I  have  not  yet  spoken. 
It  is  known  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  effort  necessary  to  move  the  paddles 
immersed  in  water  is  lost  because  of  the 
obliquity  of  their  action  through  the  great- 
er part  of  their  movement  in  the  water. 
How  much  this  defect  is  compensated  by 
having  a  greater  number  of  paddles  de- 
pends  upon   the  degree  of  immersion. 
Now,  as  tlie  great  consumption  of  coal 
must  cause  the  waterline  to  vary  con- 
siderably during  the  voyage,  if  the  arc  of 
immersion  of  the  paddles  be  the  best  pos- 
sible at  any  one  time,  it  must  be  very  un- 
favorable either  at  the  beginning  or  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  voyage ;  and  tliis 
cause  is  also  a  drawback  in  the  useful 
effect  of  the  power  employed.     This  in- 
convenience, however,  must  be  much  less 
sensible  in  the  British  than  in  the  Ameri- 
can steamers,  as  the  load  of  coal  in  the 
former  is  in  proportion  very  considerably 
smaller ;  but  it  will  also  be  reduced  in 
the  American  steamers  by  the  simple  en- 
largement of  the  diameter  of  the  wheels. 
It  would  be  reduced  to  a  much  more  con- 
siderable extent  by  making  the  axle  ca- 
pable of  being  raised  or  lowered  upon 
screws  with  a  corresponding  extensibility 
in  the  connecting  rods.     Such  a  correc- 
tion, wliich  is  wanted  nowhere  to  so  great 
a  degree  as  in  the  American  Transatlantic 
steamers,  if  adopted  by  them,  would  in- 
directly benefit  future  steamers  even  not 
adopting  it,  by  furnishing  the  easiest  and 
surest  manner  of  testing  by  experience 
what  is  practically  the  best  arc  of  immer- 
sion for  paddle  wheels. 

I  am  very  greatly  mistaken  if,  by  such 
simple  and  easy  improvements,  these  mag- 
nificent and  powerful  specimens  of  mod- 
ern art  would  not  gain  the  end  for  which 
immense  sums  have  been  and  are  so  libe- 
rally expended  upon  them — that  of  bring- 
ing two  worlds  nearer  to  each  other,  not 
only  by  a  few  hours,  but  by  whole  days. 
At  any  rate,  let  the  candid  exposition  of 
my  opinion  not  be  considered  as  a  pre- 
sumptuous obtrusion,  but  a  token  of  the 
deep  interest  I  have,  with  millions  of 
other  people,  in  the  subject. 

Now  the  main  objection  to  all  this  is, 
that  the  Bailie,  instead  of  being  three 
times  the  power  of  the  Asia,  and  there- 


fore requiring  three  times  the  hold  of  the 
water,  is  only  14  horses'  nominal  power 
more !  and  therefore  wheels  of  about  the 
same  dimensions  ought  to  be  equally  suit- 
able for  the  two  vessels.  The  principal 
dimensions  of  the  machinery  of  the  most 
recent  Atlantic  steamers  is  as  follows : 

Diameter  of    Length  of        Nominal 
Cylinder.        Stroke.    Horse  Power. 

95  inches  9  feet      798 


Atlantic  and  ) 
Pacific       \ 

Arctic    and  > 
Baltic       \ 

Asia&x\&  Af- 
rica 


95 


96 


10 


9 


828 


814 


We  are  not  aware  of  the  exact  average 
pressures,  and  speeds  of  piston,  in  the 
respective  vessels;  although,  no  doubt, 
the  American  engines  have  the  advantage, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  English  ones. 

The  American  writer  is  quite  right  in 
asserting,  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  as 
little  slip  of  the  paddle  wheels  as  possi- 
ble. He  is  also  right  in  saying,  that 
to  enlarge  the  area  of  the  paddle  floats, 
if  they  were  of  insufficient  dimensions, 
would  save  fuel ;  but  if  he  supposes  that 
either  an  enlargement  of  the  float  boards, 
or  an  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the 
wheels  would  increase  the  speed  of  the 
vessel,  supposing  the  engines  to  be  fully 
supplied  with  steam,  he  would  be  disap- 
pointed. To  increase  the  diameter  of  the 
wheels  would  be  to  diminish  the  speed 
of  the  vessel  instead  of  increasing  it,  for 
the  resistance  of  the  immersed  paddles 
will  always  balance  the  pressure  on  the 
piston;  and  the  longer  the  paddle  arm  is 
the  greater  will  be  the  leverage  acting 
against  the  crank,  and  the  less  the  resisl;- 
ance  necessary  to  balance  the  piston  pres- 
sure ;  so  that  with  a  large  wheel  there 
will  be  but  a  small  pressure  on  the  pad- 
dle float,  and  consequently  but  a  small 
pressure  urging  the  vessel  forward.  The 
receipt  of  this  American  writer,  therefore, 
would,  if  carried  into  practice,  make  the 
vessels  go  worse,  instead  of  enabling  them 
to  go  better.  If,  as  the  writer  asserts, 
the  Baltic  is  a  larger  and  heavier  ship 
than  the  Asia  ;  and  if,  as  the  fact  appears 
to  be,  she  is  only  of  slightly  greater  power, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  she 
should  fail  to  manifest  any  decided  supe- 
riority over  her  English  rivals.  Power  is 
what  is  wanted,  not  larger  wheels;  and 
these  American  vessels  must  fail  in  reach- 
ing any  high  measure  of  success  until 
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the  deficient  power  due  to  their  larger 
proportionate  dimensions  has  been  sup- 
plied. With  respect  to  his  proposal  to 
have  the  meafis  of  altering  the  immersion 
of  the  wheels,  in  order  to  compensate  for 
the  variation  of  draft  consequent  on  the 
large  consumption  of  fuel,  such  a  scheme 
would,  we  fear,  furnish  rather  too  excit- 
ing an  employment  for  the  engineers  in 
an  Atlantic  storm.  If  the  Americans 
have  not  lost  their  natural  acuteness, 
they  will  wait  to  see  how  the  feathering 
wheels  of  the  new  800  horse  West  India 
boats  answer  before  they  try  any  more 
experiments  on  their  own. 


We  also  extract  the  following  from  a 
letter  from  an  esteemed  correspondent: 

"  The  writer  having  discovered  by  al- 
gebra a  '  mare's  nest,'  proceeds  very  prop- 
erly to  vulgarize  the  discovery  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unlearned.  He  supposes 
that  floats  of  greater  area  of  board  are 
substituted  in  any  steamer  for  smaller 
ones,  which  it  may  have  had  formerly : 
and  then  says,  that  forasmuch  as  the  large 
boards  will  not  require  the  same  velocity 
of  slip  in  order  to  propel  the  vessel  as 
the  small  ones,  and  as  the  '  resistance'  to 
the  boards  is  in  both  cases  the  same, 
therefore  the  sl.eam  will  be  equally  dense 
in  the  cylinders  of  the  engines;  and  as 
the  latter  must  move  quicker  with  the 
small  boards  on  account  of  their  increas- 
ed slip,  so  much  more  steam  and  fuel  will 
be  required,  &c.,  forgetting  that  the  re- 
sistance of  the  small  boards  is  only  equal 
to  that  of  the  large  ones,  because  their 
slip  is  more,  and  therefore  the  same  quan- 
tity of  steam  will  be  required  (expansion 
not  being  considered)  in  both  cases,  the 
steam  being  more  attenuated  in  propor- 
tion as  the  velocity  of  piston  is  greater 
with  the  small  boards.  Had  the  matter 
been  shrouded  in  algebra,  query,  would 
the  Artizan  so  quickly  discover  the  great 
error  1" — London  Art'tzan. 
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MANCHESTER. 

BY  W.  FAIRBAIRN,  ESft.,  C.  E. 

The  boiler  in  question  was  twenty-one 
feet  six  inches  long,  six  feet  two  inches 
diameter,  composed  of  plates  5-16ths  of 
an  inch  thick.  It  had  a  flue  of  the  same 
thickness  of  plates,  two  feet  three  inches 
diameter,  which  passed  through  it  from 
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one  end  to  the  other.  It  was  six  inches 
clear  of  the  bottom,  and  the  boiler  had 
two  diagonal  stays,  one  and  three-quarter 
inches  square,  flattened  at  the  ends,  and 
riveted  to  the  top  of  the  flue.  The  other 
extremities  of  the  stays  were  attached  to 
the  flat  ends  (composed  of  |  plates)  by 
a  round  pin  which  passed  through  two 
pieces  of  angle  iron.  The  ends  of  the 
stays  riveted  to  the  flue  were  flattened  to 
receive  the  rivets,  leaving  a  very  small 
portion  of  metal  between  the  edge  of  the 
holes  and  the  ends,  to  resist  any  severe 
strain,  in  the  event  of  the  accumulation 
of  high-pressure  steam  in  the  boiler.  The 
boiler  in  itself  was  not,  however,  except- 
ing the  limited  number  of  stays  to  the 
ends,  and  the  defective  construction  of 
the  two  which  were  attached  to  the  flue, 
a  weak  boiler.  I  have  computed  its  burst- 
ing pressure — (assuming  the  flue  to  be 
covered  with  water) — at  140  pounds  on 
the  square  inch,  and  provided  the  ends 
had  been  properly  stayed,  it  would  have 
sustained  a  pressure  of  276  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  before  explosion  ensued. 
The  cause  of  the  accident  did  not,  how- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  arise  so  much  from 
defective  construction,  as  from  gross  mis- 
management, and  ignorance  of  the  inevit- 
able consequences  which  must  eventually 
arise  from  the  conditions  in  which  the 
boiler  was  placed. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  flue 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  boiler,  there 
was  every  indication  of  a  deficiency  of 
water,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  flue  and  the  sides 
had  been  red  hot.  The  fire  must  have 
been  under  the  boiler  from  the  time  the 
engine  stopped  till  the  explosion  took 
place ;  and  there  being  no  escape  for  the 
steam,  excepting  only  a  defective  safety- 
valve  (which  I  shall  notice  immediately), 
the  result  was  a  gradual  increase  of  pres- 
sure— and  that,  probably,  without  the 
most  distant  suspicion  on  the  part  of  an 
ignorant  engineer  that  the  boiler  was  in 
a  dangerous  state.  The  boiler  was  capa^ 
ble  of  generating  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
steam  for  a  25-horse  engine;  and  the 
safety  valve — of  which  there  was  only 
one,  three  inches  diameter — was  of  a  most 
improper  and  defective  construction,  and 
bad  as  it  was,  I  believe  prior  to  the  ex- 
plosion it  was  as  inoperative  as  it  is  now. 
At  the  time  the  engine  was  stopped,  we 
are  not  informed  as  to  the  heigfht  of  water 
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in  the  boiler,  nor  the  state  of  the  fire  un- 
derneath, whether  or  not  it  was  replen- 
ished with  fuel ;  nor  have  we  any  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  state  of  the  valves, 
apparatus,  &c.,  antecedent  to  the  acci- 
dent. To  all  these  conditions  we  are  left 
to  draw  such  inferences  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  admit.  I  am  informed  tliat 
the  steam  was  seen  to  issue  from  the 
safety-valve  a  few  minutes  prior  to  the 
explosion.  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the 
accur.:cy  of  that  statement,  as  I  found 
the  valve-spindle,  two  days  after,  firmly 
rusted,  in  the  hole  of  the  cover,  and  the 
valve,  in  this  condition,  could  not  there- 
fore indicate  any  change  of  pressure 
during  the  time  the  engine  was  stand- 
ing. 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, I  have  no  doubts  in  my  own 
mind  as  to  the  cause  of  this  melancholy 
occurrence.  I  firmly  believe  the  boiler 
was  short  of  water,  every  outlet  closed, 
the  safety-valve,  such  as  it  was,  probably 
ftist  in  the  cap  of  the  spindle-box ;  the 
flue  and  upper  portion  of  the  sides  of  the 
boiler  red  hot,  and,  to  add  still  more  to 
the  alarming  condition  of  the  ruptured 
vessel,  probably  a  rush  of  water  was 
poured  upon  the  heated  plates,  causing  a 
surcharge  of  highly  elastic  steam  to  com- 
bine with  that  already  generated,  until 
the  balance  of  the  resisting  powers  of 
the  material  were  overcome  and  explo- 
sion ensued.  Under  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  fearful  results  of  the  explosion  are 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  scarcity  of 
water,  and  the  consequent  heated  state 
of  the  plates,  greatly  weakened  the  ma- 
terial,— and  the  highly  elastic  force  of 
the  steam  was  then  quite  sufficient  to  tear 
off  the  stays  from  the  centre  flue,*  and 
the  large  flat  surface  of  the  ends  being 
thus  exposed,  to  rip  up  the  angle  iron 
and  riveting  round  the  circumference  of 
those  parts.  The  expansive  force  of  the 
steam,  acting  in  both  directions,  would 
project  the  boiler  from  its  seat  in  the  di- 
rection of  Riga-street,  and  the  opposite 
end,  with  part  of  the  flue — separated  by 
the  concussion — in  the  direction  of  Han- 
over-street. Rupture  having  once  occur- 
red, tiie  work  of  destruction  was  soon 
completed,  and  the  projected  parts,  hav- 


'  These  stays  were  greatly  weakened  by  flattening 
their  ends  to  receive  the  rivets. 


ing  the  force  of  discharged  rockets,  went 
through  the  factories  on  both  sides,  sweep- 
ing along  with  them  the  walls  and  floors 
of  buildings  where  the  people  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  thus,  in  a  few  seconds,  the 
whole  establishment  was  in  ruins.  In 
my  opinion  these  e\'ents  have  occurred 
from  the  want  of  a  few  necessary  precau- 
tions, which,  if  carefully  followed,  would 
save  a  number  of  valuable  lives,  and  the 
property  of  those  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. It  will  not  be  necessary  to  mul- 
tiply examples  of  this  kind,  as  we  already 
have  too  many  on  record,  to  guard  us 
against  mismanagement,  and  imperfect 
construction. 

Similar  accidents  have  originated  from 
similar  causes,  and  as  they  may  be  pre- 
vented or  greatly  diminished,  I  am  sure 
the  jury  will  not  consider  me  intrusive 
if  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  suggestions, 
which,  if  acted  upon,  would  tend  to  miti- 
gate, if  not  almost  entirely  remove,  the 
evil.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  create  difiiculties 
or  discourage  improvements  in  the  use 
and  application  of  high-pressure  steam. 
On  the  contrary,  I  would  give  every  pos- 
sible facility  for  its  introduction.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  of  its  superiority 
and  economy,  and  equally  convinced  of 
the  practicability  of  its  perfectly  safe  ap- 
plication under  the  direction  of  skilful 
practitioners  and  managers  of  acknow- 
ledged ability. 

The  number  of  accidents  that  have  oc- 
curred, and  the  number  of  times  I  have 
been  called  upon  lo  inveMigate  them,  have 
more  and  more  convinced  me  of  the  steps 
we  are  making  in  advance,  and  I  see  no 
more  difficulty  in  working  steam  of  50 
or  100  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  than  at  5 
lbs.,  provided  we  use  properly-construct- 
ed vessels,  and  the  necessnry  precautions 
for  its  retention  and  application.  At  rail- 
way stations,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  come 
in  close  contact  with  a  locomotive  that  is 
hissing  off"  steam  at  a  pressure  of  90  lbs. 
to  100  lbs.  on  the  inch  ;  and,  conscious  of 
security,  I  cannot  conceive  why  we  are 
unable  to  inspire  the  same  confidence  in 
the  use  of  the  same  element  in  our  manu- 
facturing industry.  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied it  can  be  done,  and  I  would  avail  my- 
self of  the  present  opportunity  of  stating 
the  way  in  which  I  consider  it  may  be  ac- 
complished.    It  is  now  eight  years  since 
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the  double  flue  boiler,  with  internal  fur- 
naces and  alternate  firing,  was  introduced; 
aMi  altliougli  a  number  of  modifications 
have  since  been  made,  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  them  are  preferable  to  the 
simple  construction  of  the  two  flues, 
which,  from  my  own  experience,  and  tlieir 
almost  universal  adoption,  are  the  best 
calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
economy  and  safety  in  every  department 
of  manufacture  where  steam  is  employed 
as  a  source  of  power.  For  steam  navi- 
gation and  for  locomotion  the  saving  of 
space  becomes  a  desideratum,  but  in 
stationary  engines,  simplicity  of  form, 
strengtli,  and  security  in  construction,  as 
well  as  economy  in  working,  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  to  be  attained.  In  the  con- 
struction of  boilers  of  the  stroneest  form, 
it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
no  form  or  construction,  however  perfect, 
will  resist  an  undue  pressure  of  steam. 
Enlarged  and  free-working  safety-valves, 
good  and  efficient  feed  apparatus,  as  \\»ell 
as  careful  management,  are  the  principal 
essentials  for  security;  and  on  these  mat- 
ters I  have,  in  conclusion,  to  recommend 
attendance  to  a  few  simple  rules,  which, 
if  carefully  observed,  will  lead  to  the 
best  and  most  satisfactory  results.  To 
construct  stationary  boilers  as  near  as 
possible  of  maximum  strength,  I  would 
observe  that  they  should  on  every  occa- 
sion be  of  the  cylindrical  form,  and  where 
flat  ends  are  convenient,  they  should  be 
composed  of  plates  one-half  thicker  than 
those  which  form  the  circumference  of 
the  boiler.  The  flues — two  in  number — 
to  be  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  exte- 
rior shell,  and  the  flat  ends  to  be  care- 
fully stayed  with  gusaeis,  or  triangular 
plates  and  angle  iron,  firmly  connecting 
them  with  the  circumference,  or  outer 
shell  of  the  boiler,  as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed sectional  drawing  of  that  part.  The 
use  of  gussets  I  earnestly  recommend,  as 
being  infinitely  superior  and  more  certain 
in  their  action  and  retahiing  powers  than 
stay  rods.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  construction,  and  may  be  safely  relied 
on  as  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
boiler,  and  tiiat  more  particularly  in  re- 
taining the  ends  in  shape,  and  imparting 
to  those  parts  an  equality  of  strength. 
These  gusset  plates  should  be  placed  in 
lines  converging  to  the  centre  of  the 
boiler,  and  made  as  long  as  the  position 


of  the  flues  and  other  arrangements  will 
admit.  In  submitting  the  above  for  con- 
sideration, it  is  not  intended  to  interfere 
with  measures  which  the  legislature  or 
local  authorities  of  any  particular  district 
may  choose  to  adopt  for  the  greater  se- 
curity of  the  public.  I  propose  it  as  one 
step  in  advance,  aud  shall  be  glad  to  find 
its  adoption  general  and  useful. 

It  now  only  remains  to  direct  attention 
to  the  following  suggestions,  which  J 
consider  essential  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  public  :— 
1st.  Boilers  should  not,  on  any  account, 
be  placed  under  buildings  where  people 
are  employed.  2nd.  Every  boiler  should 
be  constructed  of  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  not  less  than  five  or  six  times  its 
working  pressure,  and  every  boiler  should 
be  proved  by  hydraulic  presses  to  double 
its  intended  working  pressure.  3rd.  Every 
boiler  should  have  two  safety  valves,  col- 
lectively equal  to  one  and  a  half  times 
the  area  of  the  steam  pipe,  or  the  compu- 
ted generative  power  of  the  boiler  ;  one 
of  these  valves  to  be  under  lock  and  key, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  increase  or  diminish  its  load.  4th. 
The  proprietor  or  some  authorized  per- 
son to  inspect  the  state  of  the  boiler  and 
valves  once  a  month,  every  time  the  boil- 
er is  cleaned,  and  to  record  the  same  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  For 
the  last  sixty  years  tliis  has  been  the  cus- 
tom in  Cornwall,  where  steam  of  high 
elastic  force  is  in  general  use.  All  the 
engines  and  boilers  of  that  district  are 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  com- 
petent persons.  Monthly  returns  are 
given  of  the  duty  performed  by  each  en- 
gine, the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed,  and 
by  constant  care  and  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  boilers  and  machinery,  a  great 
saving  is  effected,  and  accidents  such  as 
boiler  explosions  seldom,  if  ever,  occur. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  inspectors  should  be  appointed 
by  government  or  the  local  authorities;  I 
only  mention  the  fact  that  I  consider  such 
appointment  imperative,  in  order  to  in- 
sure greater  security  to  the  public.  Lastly 
— careful  management  and  attention  to 
the  feeding  apparatus,  and  all  the  requi- 
site water  and  mercurial  gauges,  indica- 
tors of  pressure,  &c.,  which,  being  care- 
fully registered  and  recorded,  will  lead  to 
the  best  results. 
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We  copy  from  the  London  Mechanics' 
Magazine  some  strictures  on  American 
philosophers : — 

Sir, — The  go-a-head,  energetic  spirit 
of  the  American  people  appears  to  per- 
vade and  animate  even  their  intellectual 
pursuits  ;  but  unfortunately,  in  this  case, 
it  is  neither  so  appropriately  employed, 
nor  is  it,  nor  can  it  be,  so  successful  in  its 
achievements  as  wiien  engaged  in  en- 
countering natural  obstacles  and  material 
difficulties.  Their  bold  speculations  are 
pushed  too  far  in  advance  of  legitimate 
induction,  to  bear  any  better  character 
than  random  guesses,  and  the  brilliant 
scientific  discoveries  which  are  so  often 
blazoned  rather  than  announced,  seldom 
stand  the  test  of  the  now  severe  and  cau- 
tious method  of  European  investigation. 

Time  will  show  whether  there  is  any 
thing  new  and  valuable  in  the  means  Mr. 
Paine  employs  in  decomposing  water  by 
electricity,  or  rather,  as  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  express  myself  in  accordance  with  the 
new  ideas — in  converting  water  into  hy- 
drogen gas;  but  it  requires  neither  time 
nor  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  luminous  quality  of  the 
hydrogen  gas,  in  consequence  of  passing 
it  through  camphene  or  turpentine,  is 
susceptible  of  an  easy  common-sense  ex- 
planation, without  resorting  to  the  occult 
catalyzing  agency  to  which  Mr.  Paine, 
Dr.  Foster,  and  others  attribute  it. 

Mr.  Paine  says  that  the  gas  is  not 
carbonized,  and  that  there  is  no  loss  of 
turpentine.  The  first  assertion  may  pos- 
sibly be  true,  but  the  second  was  contra- 
dicted by  experimenters  at  his  own  house, 
who  found  a  loss  of  ateaspoonful  of  tur- 
pentine— quite  a  rule  of  thumb  mode  of 
experimenting,  by  the  way — but  which 
they  good-naturedly  attribute  to  evapo- 
ration and  turning  it  from  one  vessel 
into  another.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that 
although  hydrogen  gas  wiien  inflamed 
emits  very  few  rays  qf  light,  it  is  not 
necessary  thai!  it  should,  in  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  be  carburetted  in  order  to 
become  luminous.  A  very  minute  quan- 
tity of  solid  matter  imparted  to  it,  such 
for  example  as  may  be  given  to  it  simply 
by  passing  it  along  a  dirty  metallic  tube, 
will  enable  it  to  aflTord  very  considerable 
light.     A  small  quantity  of  turpentine 


vapor  would  impart  sufficient  solid  carHin 
to  exhibit  an  immense  quantity  of  light. 

I't  is  amusing  to  observe  that  the  Editor 
of  the  "  Scientific  American  "  has,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  "  never  heard  a 
single  hint  relative  to  hydrogen  being  a 
metal."  Dr.  Foster,  however,  being  bet- 
ter informed,  ascribes  the  luminosity  to 
the  "metal  vapor"  of  hydrogen,  and 
considers  it  analogous  to  the  "  carbon 
vapor  of  the  candle  or  lamp."  Why 
then  imagine  that  "  the  camphene  so  ca- 
talyses the  hydrogen  as  to  superinduce 
the  development  of  its  metallic  energies," 
unless  we  are  to  consider  that  carbon- 
vapor  is  also  similarly  catalyzed?  If  so, 
or  if  indeed  there  exists  an  anomaly,  and 
only  hydrogen  requires  this  catalyzing 
action,  what  does  this  mysterious  process 
amount  to  ? — what  does  it  really  mean  ? 
It  must  consist  in  the  condensation  or 
precipitation  of  the  gas  into  exceedingly 
minute  but  palpable  particles,  which  it 
is  well  known  is  the  phenomenon  that 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  carbon-vapor ; 
the  incandescence  of  these  palpable  par- 
ticles being  the  source  of  light.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  as  we  can  collect  soot 
in  the  one  case,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
collect  solid  hydrogen  in  the  other — a 
discovery  which  would  indeed  immor- 
talize American  science.  '  The  college 
where  the  theory  is  stated  to  have  been 
first  promulgated  should,  in  all  justice, 
be  the  scene  of  the  experiment. 

If  it  be  said,  in  reply,  that  carbon-va^ 
por,  so  called,  is  in  reality  carbon-gas, 
and  that  its  light-giving  power,  together 
with  that  of  hydrogen  gas — when  cata- 
lyzed be  it  remembered — is  not  the  result 
of  incandescent  particles,  but  of  the  su- 
perinduced development  of  metallic  ener- 
gies, caused  by  catalysis — I  can  only  say 
that  an  explanation  offered  in  regard  to 
real  ignorance,  which  amounts  only  to 
scientifically  worded  ignorance,  is  unac- 
ceptable even  when  it  is  not  known  to  be 
in  opposition  to  experimental  conclusions. 
I  earnestly  hope,  that  however  much  it 
may  be  opposed  to  received  opinions,  the 
greater  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  alleged 
to  be  produced  from  a  given  quantity  of 
electricity,  will  prove  to  be  better  found- 
ed on  fact  t'l'in  ^he  illuminating  quality 
imparted  to  it,  is  founded  on  the  theory 
assigned  for  its  explanation. 
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There  is  anotlier  American  discovery 
— and  theory  also — which  at  present 
claims,  or  rather  clamors  for  attention, 
and  that  is  ]\Ir.  Frost's  "  Stame."  To 
vulgar  minds  it  appears  under  the  charac- 
ter of  dry  steam  and  heated  steam,  just 
as  we  think  and  talk  of  dry  air  and  heat- 
ed air.  Others  have  called  it  "  anhydrous 
steam,"  which  sounds  a  little  more  scien- 
tific ;  whether  it  be  correct  or  not  I  will 
not  now  stay  to  discuss.  But  Mr.  Frost 
soars  high  in  the  regions  of  philosophy 
and  discovery,  and  commands  us  to  to 
call  it  "  Stame ;"  and  undoubtedly  as  the 
discoverer  of  a  new  substance,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  call  it  by  wliatever  name  he  choos- 
es to  select, — and  "  stame "  it  shall  be 
when  he  is  pleased  to  prove  to  us  that  it 
is  any  thing  more  than  heated  steam. 

"  Tlie  discovery  claimed,"  says  Mr. 
Frost,  "  is,  that  a  trivial  addition  of  heat 
to  steam  out  of  contact  with  water,  con- 
stitutes it  a  distinct  elementary  com- 
pound of  the  same  atoms,  of  enormously 
augmented  volume  and  value."  What 
the  value  is  as  distinct  from  the  volume 
I  cannot  imagine,  except  it  be  a  money 
value ;  and  truly  this  may  be  a  discovery, 
and  assuredly  it  is  a  very  commendable 
quality  in  a  new-found  substance,  al- 
though commercial  rather  than  chemical, 
I  opine.  It  is  a  comfort,  however,  to  a' 
speculative  philosopher  to  know,  that 
whatever  may  betide  a  ftivorite  theory,  it 
is  at  least  worth  something  somewhere. 
It  may  be  all  wrong  in  a  scientific,  unin- 
teresting point  of  view,  and  yet  without 
the  precincts  of  Academic  groves,  the 
opinions  of  more  deeply  instructed  men 
may  be  pronounced  in  the  liighly  signifi- 
cant expression — "  It's  all  right ;"  for  in 
this  masonic  phrase  with  its  accompany- 
ing symbol,  is  embodied  the  profound 
arcana  of  transcendental  knowledge.  Pro- 
fessor Renwick  is  a  mere  ignoramus  in 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Frost ;  he  has  not  been 
initiated,  poor  man,  into  this  peculiar  lore, 
by  which  even  a  neophyte  in  its  myste- 
ries is  enabled  to  calculate  the  value — the 
sterling  value — of  a  new  theory,  of  a  new 
substance,  of  a  new  word,  in  a  manner 
more  astute  and  knowing  than  any  calcu- 
lus with  which  mathematicians  are  ac- 
quainted would  give  them  the  means  to 
rival. 

I  would  not  have  indulged  in  this  style 
of  remark  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ex- 
ceedingly offensive  and  boasting  tone  of 


Mr.  Frost's  lucubrations.  Even  Dr.  Hay- 
craft  is  assailed  with  coarse  and  abusive 
imputations  in  return  for  his  far  too  laud- 
atory notice  of  Mr.  Frost's  experiments. . 

That  a  new  body,  " a  distinct  element" 
as  Mr.  Frost  calls  it,  is  formed  when  no 
new  properties  are  imparted  to  it — that  a 
"  distinct  elementary  compound  is  consti- 
tuted," as  he  phrases  it  in  another  place, 
by  simply  raising  the  temperature  of  a 
substance,  without  producing  any  other 
than  the  usual  result  of  increased  volume 
or  tension, — is  an  idea  so  truly  ludicrous, 
that  no  notice  need  have  been  taken  of 
it,  had  it  not  been  connected  with  certain 
experiments  to  which  a  slight  degree  of 
importance  has  been  attached,  by  their 
having  been  made  the  subject  of  a  report 
of  a  Committee  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
the  American  Institute,  of  which  Profes- 
sor Renwick  appears  to  have  been  the 
chairman  and  the  reporter.  These  exper- 
iments ought  to  have  been  much  more 
closely  investigated  by  the  Committee 
tlian  they  appear  to  have  been,  before 
giving  their  sanction,  even  qualified  as  it 
is,  to  the  results  they  announce.  A  much 
better  experimenter  and  observer  than  Mr. 
Frost  must  confirm  them  before  they  will 
be  received.  Professor  Renwick  appears 
to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  both  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended tiie  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac  on 
this  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Frost's  discoveries  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  as  to  the  economic  value 
of  heated  steam,  and  as  tested  by  the  ex- 
perimental working  of  a  steam  engine,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  instead  of  coun- 
tenancing his  preposterously  exaggerated 
estimate  of  their  worth,  the  Committee 
merely  observed,  that  there  existed  ''a 
very  marked  and  decided  superiority  in 
the  measure  of  work  performed  by  the 
engine,  when  the  steam  was  heated  after 
being  generated."  This  of  course  was 
to  be  expected,  and  has  long  been  known 
and  acted  upon  too,  although  from  the 
practical  difliculties  connected  with  the 
matter  it  has  not  received  perhaps  the 
full  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  sufficiently 
explained  upon  the  common-sense  prin- 
ciple of  converting  wasteful  watery  steam 
into  dry  steam,  and  of  slighty  increasing 
its  tension  by  increased  temperature. 
Mr.  Frost  happily  appends  something 
more  definite   in   his  supplementary  re- 
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marks,  for  he  gives  us  data  in  respect  to 
the  working  of  a  steam  engine,  by  which 
we  can  judge  for  ourselves  as  to  the 
amount  of  advantage  gained  by  heating 
the  steam. 

The  extraordinary  augmentation  in  the 
tension  of  really  dry  steam,  heated  out  of 
contact  with  water,  alleged  by  Mr.  Frost 
to  be  produced  by  slight  increments  of 
temperature,  would  in  truth  amount  to 
the  discovery  of  a  new  power  in  steam, 
and  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  how- 
ever worthless  the  theory  by  which  it  is 
his  pleasure  to  explain  it.  Having, 
therefore,  in  a  former  communication 
disposed  of  the  phantasy  of  a  new 
substimce  to  be  called  "  stame,"  let  us  now 
examine  the  facts  upon  wliich  he  rests  his 
supposed  discovery.  I  do  not  refer  to  his 
experiments  with  steam  in  glass  tubes, 
for  so  carelessly  were  they  conducted, 
and  their  results  are  so  opposed  to  analogy 
and  all  former  experiments,  that  they  do 
not  deserve  a  moment's  attention  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  facts  elicited  in  the  actual 
working  of  a  steam-engine,  authenticated 
as  they  are  by  respectable  and  intelligent 
persons,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  no- 
tice them. 

It  will  be  proper  to  give  the  statement 
of  these  experiments  in  Mr.  Frost's  own 
words : — 

Further  Experiments. 

This  is  to  certify  that  we,  the  undersigned, 
met  together,  and  witnessed  the  following 
experiments : — 

First,  an  engine  working  under  ordinary 
cu-cimistances,  with  a  pressure  of  21  lbs.  on 
boiler,  engine  made  2000  revolutions ;  the 
steam  passing  through  a  surface  condenser 
in  a  cistern,  heated  tliC  water  therein  from 
48°  to  02",  and  engine  exhausted  the  steam 
on  boiler. 

Under  the  second  experiment,  by  heating 
the  steam  apart  from  water,  the  engine  ran 
2000  revolutions,  and  the  steam  condensing 
in  tlie  surface  condenser,  heated  the  water  in 
cistern  from  61"  to  70°,  and  the  pressure  of 
steam  on  boiler  increased  from  21  lbs.  to 
87  lbs. 

T.  H.  Secoe,  Secor  Iron  .Works,  New 
York. 

Alex.  H.  Stevens,  Principal,  New  York 
University. 

W.  Caldwell,  Engineer,  Steamers  Ame- 
rica and  Asia. 

Edatond  Tuthil,  Engineer,  Secor  Iron 
Works. 

John  Leitch,  Captain,  Steamer  America. 


James  How,  Union  White  Lead  Works, 
Brooklyn. 

Wm.  Arthur,  Vulcan  Steam  Works, 
Brooklyn. 

The  condenser  fitted  with  mercurial  gauge 
showed  a  steady  vacuum  of  12  lbs.,  therefore 
the  effective  steam  power  being  12  lbs.  in 
fii'st  experiment,  and  12-^-37  =  49  lbs.  in 
second  experiment,  wliile  14°  of  heat  was 
expended  in  the  first,  and  only  9'^  of  heat  in 
second. 

Then,  as 

12:49::1    ''      ''■' 


■.^■IX'4: 


6-36 


times  the  effective  force  derived  from  an 
equivalent  of  caloric  from  heated  steam  (or 
stame)  than  was  derived  therefrom  when 
applied  to  steam. 

In  this  calculation  it  is  to  be  observed, 
Mr.  Frost  employs  the  two  ratios  of  12 
to  49,  and  of  9  to  14,  or  the  single  ra- 
tios of  1  to  6'36,  to  represent  the  greater 
amount  of  work  done  with  a  given  quan- 
tity of  caloric  by  his  method  of  using  it, 
the  separate  ratios  having  reference  to 
the  comparative  sta^s  of  the  boiler  and 
the  condenser.  Now  let  it  pass,  although 
it  is  an  egregious  error,  that  the  first  ra- 
tio in  terms  of  the  pressure  of  the  steara 
in  the  boiler,  correctly  expresses  the  ex- 
penditure of  heat  in  the  respective  ex- 
periments; for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
if  the  fire  be  equally  maintained,  and 
heat  saved,  it  must  accumulate  in  the 
boiler.  Let  it  be  admitted,  also,  that  the 
different  degrees  of  temperature  commu- 
nicated to  the  water  in  the  condenser  as 
indicated  by  the  second  ratio  is  another 
criterion  of  the  saving  of  heat.  To  as- 
certain this  point,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
may  institute  inquiries,  either  as  to  the 
respective  quantities  of  caloric  abstract- 
ed from  the  boiler,  or  as  to  those  that 
are  discharged  into  the  condenser.  Sen- 
sible men  will  not  attempt  the  tirst,  but 
if  the  two  methods  could  be  conducted 
with  equal  accuracy,  they  would,  apart 
from  the  waste  of  heat  attendant  on 
transmission  through  the  cylinder,  neces- 
sarily give  the  same  result.  The  saving 
of  heat  that  is  proved  by  its  absence 
from  the  condenser,  is  exhibited  in  the 
boiler  by  its  retention. 

Now,  ]Mr.  Frost  is  not  content  with 
choosing  between  these  two  methods, 
but  insists  on  saving  his  heat  twice ; 
once  in  the  boiler,  in  the  ratio  of  49  to 
12,  and  again  in  the  condenser  in  the  far- 
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different  Tcatio  of  14  to  9.  This  will 
never  do.  His  conduct  is  like  that  of  a 
man,  who  having  been  engaged  for  some 
time,  and  much  to  his  satisfaction,  in  a 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  of  a 
bottle  of  pleasant  liquor,  appeals  to  the 
fair  companion  of  his  life  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  glasses  on  vvhicli  he  has  experi- 
mented. He  is  told  that  tlie  half  empty- 
state  of  the  bottle  indicates  he  must 
have  taken  six  ;  but  being  either  under 
the  influence  of  the  said  pleasant  liquor, 
or  else  being  possessed  of  a  true  Hiber- 
nian exuberance  of  ideas,  he  arrives  him- 
self at  tlie  sage  conclusion  that  the  num- 
ber must  be  twelve,  for  have  not  six 
vanished  from  the  bottle  1  and  have  not 
six  vanished  he  knows  wliere  ?  —  and 
that's  a  dozen  any  how.  Mr.  Frost's 
mind  is  in  the  same  state  of  confusion, 
although  with  the  advantage  on  his  side 
of  having  had  the  tee  total  element  for 
the  subject-matter  of  his  cogitations.  He 
looks  at  the  boiler,  and  sees  that  a  quan- 
tity of  caloric  has  been  abstracted — he 
looks  at  the  condenser  and  sees  that  the 
temperature  of  its  water  has  increased, 
and  although  this  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  transference  of  steam,  and 
therefore  of  heat  from  one  to  the  other, 
he  insists  on  measuring  it,  both  before 
and  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
cylinder.  , 

It  is  obvious  that  the  state  of  the  con- 
denser affords  the  only  satisfactory  evi- 
dence in  these  comparative  experiments.' 
By  this  test  tlie  expenditure  of  heat  is  in 
the  ratio  of  14  to  9,  or  the  saving  is  35 
per  cent.  By  the  boiler  test,  the  ratio  is 
as  49  to  12,  or  the  saving  is  75  per  cent. 
Now  the  great  difference  in  these  results, 
when  there  ought  not  to  be  any,  arises, 
not  only  from  the  difficulty — I  may  say 
impossibility — of  getting  any  accurate 
indications  from  the  boiler,  but  from  the 
absurd  manner  in  which  Mr.  Frost  has 
attempted  it.  He  takes  the  differences 
of  temperature  in  the  condenser  very 
properly  for  the  terms  of  the  ratio  in 
that  case ;  but  in  respect  to  the  boiler, 
he  takes  the  two  extremes  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  !  Even  allowing  him 
to  substitute  pressure  for  temperature, 
as  a  sufficient  indication  of  it,  and  sup- 
posing that  he  had  taken  the  differences 
instead  of  the  extremes,  he  would  still 
have  been  altogether  wrong  whilst  ne- 
glecting to  take  into  account  the  con- 


tinual influx  of  heat  from  the  furnace. 
In  the  second  experiment,  the  difference 
is  positive,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the 
other  case,  negative  ;  and  thus  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  being  ignored,  Mr.  Frost 
would  have  arrived  at  an  inconveniently 
triumphant  result— namely,  that  the  heat- 
ing the  steam  more  than  supplied  all  the 
power  required  by  the  engine. 

The  condenser,  we  have  seen,  indicated 
a  saving  of  heat  to  the  amount  of  35 
per  cent. ;  and  I  know  no  reason  why  we 
may  not  place  dependence  on  this  result : 
still  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some 
qualifying  remarks.  No  information  is 
afforded  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
boiler,  nor  of  its  evaporating  power  in 
relation  to  the  demand  for  steam.  It 
may  have  been  that  it  was  overtasked  in 
this  respect,  as  boilers  too  generally  are ; 
either  from  this  cause,  or  from  insuffi- 
cient steam  space,  or  from  cramped  and 
narrow  steam  ways,  the  steam  may  have 
been  rendered  in  more  than  a  usual  de- 
gree watery,  and  as  heat  in  this  way 
passes  into  the  condenser  in  an  ineflScient 
form,  it  would  be  wasted  to  a  more  than 
ordinary  extent.  The  economizing  of 
heat  under  sucli  circumstances,  if  they 
really  occurred,  would  be  no  fair  crite- 
rion of  what  would  take  place  under 
better  yet  common  arrangement^. 

There  is  another  qualifying  observation 
to  make.  A  saving  of  fuel  is  not  a  ne- 
cessary result  of  a,  saving  of  heat. 
Caloric  is  wasted  as  well  as  used,  and, 
whilst  economizing  in  one  direction,  we 
may  be  losing  in  another.  The  condenser 
may  give  evidence  of  a  less  consumption 
of  heat,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  greater 
consumption  of  fuel";  for  as  caloric  is 
always  more  largely  evolved  than  taken 
up  by  the  steam,  thiS  wasteful  surplus 
may  be  augmented  by  the  very  means 
employed  to  convert  into  work  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  quantity  absorbed. 
Whether  the  separate  heating  of  the 
steam  is,  or  is  not,  accompanied  with  this 
result,  no  attempt  to  ascertain  it  appears 
to  have  been  made. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  attesta- 
tions to  these  inconclusive  experiments  ? 
— Do  they  refer  also  to  the  absurd  calcu- 
lation of" the  value  of  Mr.  Frost's  im- 
provement? Surely  these  gentlemen — 
among  whom  is  to  be  seen  the  Principal 
of  New-York  University— did  not  mean 
to  certify  more  than  the  fact    of  their 
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having  been  witnesses  of  the  experi- 
ments ;  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  have  protested  against  the  use  of 
their  names  in  a  way  that  would  lead  to 
the  impression  that  they  guaranteed  also 
the  accuracy  of  the  calculated  results. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  our  pre- 
sent arrangements,  heat  is  very  much 
wasted  by  the  watery  condition  of  the 
steam.  The  great  fault  is  the  small  size 
of  the  boilers.  Some  years  since  I  re- 
commended a  friend  to  have  a  boiler  16 
feet  long  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  for  a 
6-horse  high-pressure  engine.  Subse- 
quently, in  contemplation  of  a  larger 
engine,  a  24-feet  boiler,  of  3  feet  diame- 
ter, was  also  laid  down.  It  was  soon 
perceived  that  even  this  larger  boiler 
was  not  too  great  for  the  same  engine. 
When  used  alternately  with  the  other,  it 
was  soon  manifest  that  it  was  more  eco- 
nomical ;  and  its  convenience  in  regard 
to  the  varying  demand  for  steam,  occa- 
sioned by  the  e.xeeeding  irregular  work 
of  the  engine,  was  very  great.  The  im- 
portant advantage  of  producing  little 
smoke  belongs  also  ti)  large  boilers; 
with  proportionate  furnaces  and  judicious 
stoking,  there  needs  no  Special  appara- 
tus for  effecting  this  object.  It  may  sur- 
prise many  to  be  told,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  no  ordinary  kitchen  fire  produces, 
not  merely  relatively  to  the  amount  of 
coal  consumed,  but  absolutely  so  little 
smoke  as  a  well-ordered  and  well- 
managed  steam-engine  furnace,  and  that 
without  any  smoke-consuming  contri- 
vances whatever.  But,  returning  to  the 
subject  of  dry  steam,  the  French  en- 
gineers say,  that  the  carrying  the  flue  in 
its  second  course  round  the  boiler,  some- 
what above  the  water-line,  is  attended 
with  considerable  advantage ;  but  I 
should  fear  that  it  is  not  quite  a  safe 
expedient. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Benjamin  Cheverton. 


PAINE's  AMERICAN  LIGHT. 

Sir  : — The  veiy  strange  statements 
made  in  some  American  letters,  which 
have  appeared  in  a  recent  Number  of 
your  RIagazine,  on  "  Paine's  Light," 
"  Catalysis  of  Hydrogen,"  &c.,  have  in- 
duced me  to  make  some  experiments,  by 
which  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  luminosi- 
ty of  the  flame  from  hydrogen  passed 


through  turpentine  (I  have  found  mineral 
naphtha  to  answer  better)  is  due  to  the 
carbon,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  tlie  tur- 
pentine or  naphtha  which  the  gas  may 
absorb  in  its  transmission  through  the 
liquid.  The  presence  of  carbon  In  the 
flame  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by 
holding  in  it  a  porcelain  plate  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  on  which  some  of  the 
carbon  will  be  deposited. 

I  think  the  combination  of  the  liquid 
and  hydrogen  is  more  mechanical  than 
chemical — perhaps  analogous  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  moisture  by  common  air. 
The  illuminating  power  may  be  almost 
entirely  abstracted  by  passing  the  gas 
through  water  after  having  been  impreg- 
nated with  turpentine  or  naphtha,  and 
completely  so,  by  passing  it  through  oil 
(I  used  olive  oilj.  This  state  of  combi- 
nation may  account  for  the  foct  that  a 
small  proportion  of  carbon  produces  a 
light  with  hydrogen  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced by  a  very  much  larger  proportion 
when  chemically  combined  with  the  hy- 
drogen, as  in  carburetted  hydrogen  and 
liglit  carburetted  hydrogen. 

So  much  for  the  "  catalyzed  "  hydro- 
gen. I  have  not  yet  analyzed  the  rest 
of  the  magic. 

I  advise  the  American  pseudo-philoso- 
phers, in  attempting  to  give  the  rationale 
of  phenomena,  new  to  them,  to  give  it 
rationally.  * 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Joseph  W.  Swan. 

Newcastleon- Tyne,  Feb.  20,  1851. 


nviPROVEMENTS   IN   SHIPS'   MAGAZINES,  BT 
C.  W.  COPE  LAND. 

The  patentee's  improvements  in  ships' 
magazines,  consists  in  a  new  and  improv- 
ed method  of  constructing  the  magazines, 
of  ships  of  war,  by  which  the  magazines 
are  rendered  perfectly  safe  from  fire,  and 
the  ship  protected  from  the  danger  of  ex- 
plosion during  action,  or  from  accidental 
conflagration.  Also  in  a  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  magazine,  without 
risk  from  external  fire,  even  should  the 
ship  be  on  fire. 

The  magazine  should  be  constructed  of 
sheet  metal,  and  liave  a  lens  in  the  top  or 
sides  as  usual ;  it  should  al^o  be  provid- 
ed with  a  cock  or  plug  in  the  bottom,  for 
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the  purpose  of  allowing  the  escape  of 
water,  that  may  enter  in  the  course  of  the 
use  of  the  safety  apparatus,  wiiich  is  con- 
structed as  follows : — Two  tubes  are 
adapted  to  the  magazine,  both  communi- 
cating with  the  side  of  the  ship,  below 
the  water-mark,  one  near  the  top,  and  the 
other  near  tlie  bottom.  These  tubes 
have  each  a  valve  placed  in  them,  near 
the  magazine,  which  opens  and  shuts 
them  ;  so  that  when  the  valves  are  open, 
the  water  can  enter  through  the  tubes 
into  the  magazine.  When  the  apparatus 
is  fixed  for  use,  the  valves  are  kept  closed 
by  a  spring,  which  counterbalances  the 
effect  of  a  weight,  acting  by  means  of  a 
short  lever,  which  is  placed  so  as  to  open 
them,  the  instant  tlie  spring  is  let  go.  ^^o 
the  spring  is  adapted  some  piece  of  easi- 
ly fusible  material,  gutta  pereha,  for  ex- 
ample, and  by  this  piece  of  fusible  sub- 
stance, is  the  spring  retained  in  its  place. 
The  materials  of  which  this  piece  is  com-^ 
posed,  being  of  such  a  nature,  that  the 
sUghtest  heat  will  melt  it,  and  cause  it  to 
part  asunder,  especially  being  aided  by 
the  force  of  the  weight,  which  tends  to 
open  the  valves,  it  follows,  that  long  be- 
fore any  fire  could  reach  the  magazine, 
the  connecting  piece  will  have  given  way, 
and  thereby  opened  the  valves,  and  al- 
lowed the  water  to  flow  in.  It  is  stat- 
ed, that  the  reason  for  placing  one  tube 
at  the  top  of  the  magazine,  and  the  oth- 
er at  the  bottom,  is  to  create  a  circulation 
of  cold  water  through  the  magazine ; 
which  circulation,  it  is  also  stated,  would 
be  produced  by  the  heat  acting  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  magazine,  and  causing  the 
w-ater  to  rise  to  the  top  as  it  is  heated, 
and  to  flow  out  through  the  upper  tube, 
while  fresh  cold  water  would  enter 
through  the  lower  tube  to  supply  its  place. 

The  means  of  affording  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  magazine  without  danger 
from  external  fire,  at  all  times,  is  by  two 
concentric  cylinders,  the  inner  of  which 
fits  the  outer  one  exactly,  and  is  arranged 
so  as  to  turn  round  within  the  outer  one. 
The  outer  one  fits  into  a  packing  ring, 
let  into  the  top  of  the  magazine,  through 
whicli  the  outer  cylinder  can  be  moved 
up  and  down,  with  the  inner  one  within 
it.  When  it  is  down  the  covers  of  the 
cylinders,  of  course,  cover  over  the  hole. 

These  cylinders  have  a  corresponding 
portion  of  their  surface  cut  awaj-,  suffi- 
cient to   allow   of    a  person   entering. 


WTien  it  is  desired  to  send  any  one  into 
the  magazine,  the  cylinders  are  drawn  up, 
and  the  open  portions  of  both  surfaces 
brought  together;  through  the  opening 
thus  made,  the  person  enters.  The  in- 
ner cylinder  is  then  turned  round,  so  that 
both  openings  are  closed,  and  then  they 
are  both  let  down.  When  down,  the  in- 
ner one  is  again  turned  round,  so  that  the 
openings  correspond,  and  the  person  steps 
out  into  the  magazine.  A  similar  .ope- 
ration is  performed  for  the  person's 
egress.  By  this  means,  during  the  per- 
son's entering  and  leaving  the  magazine, 
it  is  entirely  closed  to  the  outside  ;  and 
powder  miglit  even  be  placed  into  it,  or 
taken  out  of  it,  while  the  ship  was  on  fire. 
The  patentee  claims — The  attaching  or 
adapting  a  strap  or  piece  of  easily  fusible 
matter  to  the  valves  of  the  tubes,  as  above 
described,  and  which  strap  or  piece  by 
the  action  of  heat  would  be  melted,  and 
opening  the  valves,  would  thereby  allow 
the  water  to  fill  the  magazine,  and  keep 
up  a  circulation  throughout  it.  if  required ; 
and  also  the  means  of  affording  ingress 
and  egress  to  the  magazine,  as  above  de- 
scribed, at  all  times,  and  without  any 
danger  from  external  fire. 

DISCHARGE-VALVE  FOR  WATER    IN    STEAM 
PIPES. 

The  sketch  represents  Braidwood's  ap- 
paratus, the  valve-case  being  in  vertical 
section.     The  case  contains  a  cylindrical 


copper  float,  having  a  tube  passing  through 
its  axis,  and  fitting  water-tight  over  a  fixed 
interior  tube,  closed  at  the'  top.  This 
inner  tube  forms  the  discharge-way  for 
the  water,  and  is  bored  with  a  series  of 
small  holes  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
case,  through  which  the   tube   passes. 
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When  the  water  flows  into  the  case,  as 
indicated  by  the  arrow,  it  elevates  the 
float  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  deline- 
ated. The  water  then  flows  off  tln-ough 
the  holes,  and  the  falling  of  the  float  brings 
the  outer  tube  over  the  holes,  and  stops 
the  external  comniunieatioii.  This  plan 
works  under  any  pressure  of  steam,  as 
the  pressure  is  the  same  at  top  and  bot- 
tom, or  in  other  words,  it  is  balanced. 

Jqhnstone,  Dec,  1850. 
♦ 

As  an  offset  to  the  many  discouraging 
notices  we  receive  of  the  appearance  of  the 
American  portion  of  the  great  Exhibition  in 
Hyde  Park,  we  append  the  following  from 
the  London  Atheheum. 

FOOD. 

An     American     gentleman,     walking 
through  the  Exhibition,  was  somewhat 
cheered    when    looking   round    on   the 
empty  spaces  and  half-Hlled  cases  devot- 
ed to  the  United   States,  by  the  remark 
of  an  Englishman,  that  at  any  rate  Ame- 
rica had  the  advantage  in  her  specimens 
of  corn  and  maize  and  salt  meat,  which 
might  be  said  to  be  the  raw  material  of 
the  whole  Exhibition.      This  \S  a  true 
statement  of  the  fact, — and  it  indicates 
the  most  important  relation  of  America 
to  Europe.     The  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
World  do  not  seek   the  shores  of  the 
New   to  indulge  their  taste  in  the  fine 
^rts,  or  provide  themselves  with  luxuries 
to    deck   their    tables   and   adorn   their 
palaces.     It  is  the  demand  for  food — 
lying  at  the  root  of  all  more  transcen- 
dental tastes — which  drives  the  European 
to  America.      How  fitly,  then,  are  the 
United  States  represented  by  ploughs, 
harrows,  drills,  wagons,  sacks  of  corn, 
ears  of  maize,  and  barrels  of  salt  meat, 
— by  indications  of  the  space  and  speci- 
mens of  the  fruits  which  they  have  to 
offer  to  an  over-crowded  continent !     It 
is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  testing 
here  the  substances  used  as  food,  that 
the  visitor  is  not  allowed  to  try  them  by 
the  sense  to  which  they  especially  appeal. 
We  can  therefore  report  only  from  sight : 
—and,  so  fiir  as  that  enables  us,  with  re- 
gard to  the  United  States'  exhibition  of 
these  articles,  we  may  say  that  the  sam- 
ples of  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grain  in- 
dicate at  once  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  good  management  of  the  farms  on 
which  they  have  been  grown. 


REVIEWS. 
Lieut  Maury's  investigation  of  the  Winds  and 
Currents  of  the  Sea.     Published  by  autho- 
rity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

We  have  read  the  document  with  much 
interest,  and  for  the  first  time  are  made  aware 
that  the  results  of  this  indefatigable  ofiicer's 
exertions  had  akeady  been  seen,  in  the  in- 
creased safety  to  navigators  in  traversing 
the  ocean  under  the  guidance  of  his  charts 
and  directions.  The  logs  of  vessels  provi- 
ded with  these  cm'rent  charts,  show  clearly 
the  practical  value  of  his  investigations,  and 
the  government  do  well  in  making  public 
facts  of  so  paramount  importance  to  the  ia- 
cr^sing  commerce  of  the  country. 

We  never  have  anticipated  much  from  the 
scientific  investigations  or  observations  of  our 
Naval  Oflacers,  as  the  course  of  study  un- 
til lately  pursued  in  the  Navy  was  not  of 
the  character  to  foster  deep  scientific  re- 
search, and  we  have  deplored  the  efforts, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  made,  to 
transfer  the  direction  of  the  Coast  Sm-vey 
to  the  Navy  Department. 

The  acquirements  of  the  very  young  offi- 
cers before  seeing  active  service  cannot  be 
of  a  very  high  order,  and  during  active  ser- 
vice there  is  but  little  inducement  and  less 
opportunity  to  make  up  for  the  early  defi- 
ciency, consequently  none  but  those  of  strong 
scientific  tastes  are  likely  to  become  adepts 
in  scientific  investigations,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  very  likely  to  be,  the  intrusting 
delicate  operations  to  officers,  who  from  their 
position  are  supposed  to  be  proficient  in  mat- 
ters which  in  truth  are  either  distasteful  to 
them,  or  whose  value  they  cannot  appreciate, 
and  in  consequence  they  are  not  likely  to 
receive  that  degree  of  attention  which  their 
impoi-tance  demands. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by 
noticing  the  fi-equent  clianges  made  in  the 
Naval  Oflicers  stationed  at  the  National  Ob- 
servatory at  Washington. 

When  we  consider  the  importance  of  this 
institution,  and  the  peculiar  talents  required 
for  an  observer,  and  how  rare  it  is  to  find 
those  talents  combined  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual, still  less  confined  to  a  class  of  indivi- 
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duals,  we  carmot  but  deprecate  tlie  misera- 
ble economy  of  a  goverument  "wliich,  squan- 
dering millions  upon  wbiihless  objects,  be- 
grudges the  few  thousands  necessary  to  place 
some  of  its  most  vital  interests  in  safe  keep- 
ing. The  National  Observatoiy  is  not  a 
school  for  young  Midshipmen  to  learn  that 
there  are  other  scientific  works  than  Bow- 
ditch's  Navigator  in  print;  nor  is  the  marling- 
spike,  as  some  appear  to  think,  an  astronomi- 
cal instrument. 

The  present  accomplished  Superintendent, 
Lieut.  Miiui-y  has  qualified  himself  by  vast 
study  and  labor  for  the  important  post  he 
holds.  We  know  of  no  one  in  any  service 
better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  his  ofiice.  But 
give  him  a  corps  of  assistants  of  bis  own 
selecting  and  permanent ;  and  not  harass 
him  with  the  drudgeiy  of  school  teaching. 

The  parchments  of  none  of  our  secretaries 
can  confer  either  scientific  tastes  or  acquu-e- 
ments.  Tlien  why  should  the  duties  at  our 
National  Observatory  be  confined  to  officers 
of  the  navy,  and  subject  to  constant  change. 

The  pay  of  assistants  would  be  literally 
nothing,  compared  with  the  advantages  like- 
ly to  result  from  giving  the  Superintendent 
complete  and  entire  control  over  his  assist- 
ants, and  detacliing  the  institution  entirely 
from  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
causes  wliich  influenced  the  present  state  of 
things  there — but  they  no  longer  exist.  The 
public  are  now  satisfied  of  its  value — 
(thanks  to  Lieut.  Maury's  perseverance  and 
energy,)  and  a  niggardly  economy  should  no 
longer  be  suffered  to  hamper  and  clog  an  in- 
stitution, in  the  success  of  which  the  whole 
world  have  an  interest. 


We  notice  in  a  late  number  of  the  Lou: 
don  Mechanics'  Magazine,  a  review  of  Grif- 
fith's Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Ship-Building,  and  we  most  heartily  concur 
in  the  opinion  therein  expressed  of  the  work. 
We  have  read  the  book — thanks  to  a  large 
type  and  "  lovely  margin,"  and  truth  compels 
us  to  say,  that  if  it  had  been  an  English 
work,  making  the  pretensions  it  does  to  be- 
ing  so  much   in    advance  of   the    age,  it 


would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  us 
to  bave  dealt  witb  it  so  mildly  as  the  editor 
of  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine  has  done. 

Our  countrymen  being  acknowledged 
skilful  in  ship-building,  has  led  to  a  notice  of 
this  work  abroad,  and  if  the  author  had  con- 
fined his  remarks  to  matters  of  practical  de- 
tail, it  might  have  been  worth  to  the  pur- 
chaser, at  least,  the  value  of  the  paper  and 
printing  ;  but  the  author,  not  content  with 
exhibiting  what  he  really  knew,  must  needs 
exhibit  what  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of, 
and  in  a  stilted  "  high-faluting"  style,  abso- 
lutely nauseating,  has  rendered  his  bad  taste 
in  literary  composition  as  conspicuous  as  his 
ignorance  of  the  soimd  theoretical  principles 
of  his  art. 

We  do  beg  of  our  mechanics  to  recoUect, 
that  poverty  of  language  is  no  bar  to  the 
exhibition  of  truth ;  whereas  poverty  of  ideas 
cannot  be  disguised  by  a  high  flourish  of 
words.  When  one  opens  a  work  professing 
to  treat  on  mechanical  subjects,  and  finds 
the  author  aiming  at  a  gi-and  and  lofty  style 
of  composition,  which  he  fails  to  reach,  con- 
tempt for  his  weakness  will  be  veiy  likely 
to  obscure  any  admiration  we  might  other- 
wise have  had  for  his  talents. 
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List  of  Patents  {with  claims  annexed),  \BMch 
issued  from  theUnited  States  Patent  Office 
from  the  22d  dat/  of  April,  1851,  to  the 
Qth  May,  1851,  both  inclusive. 

To  I.  L.  Cady,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  fen- 
Imjn'oved  Compound.  Metallic  Door,  for  Vaults, 
Safes,  etc.  Patented  April  29,  1851. — I  claim 
a  door  or  wall,  for  a  vault  or  safe,  made  by 
securing:  to  each  other,  at  a  certain  distance 
apart,  two  plates  of  sheet  metal  provided 
with  a  rim  or  curb,  and  filling  tlie  vacant 
space  between  them  with  unmalleable  cast 
iron,  poured  in  while  melted. 

To  Oliver  Etnier,  of  Shirley  Township, 
Pa.,  for  Improvement  in  Winnmving  Ma- 
chines. Patented  April  29,  1851. — l"  claim 
placing  the  screen  in  an  inclined  position 
above  the  fan,  and  extendiiiij  the  whole 
length  of  the  machine,  by  which  the  wheat  is 
thoroughly  sifted  before  being  acted  on  by 
the  blast,  in  combination  with  the  direction 
of  the  blast,  at  right  ansjles  to  the  screen. 

To  J.  C.  Smith,  of  Stou^htstowu,  Pa.,  for 
Improvement  in  Spring  Saddles.  Patented 
April  29,  1851. — I  claim  the  pommel  spring, 
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in  combination  with  the  seat  spring,  as  set 
fortli.  I  also  ehiim  the  method  of  suspend- 
in«r  the  stirrups,  by  connecting  them  with 
the  same  springs  wliich  support  the  seat, 
whereby  tlie  elevation  and  depression  of  the 
one  is  sinniltaiieous  with  the  elevation  and 
depression  of  the  other. 

To  J.  GosTioN,  of  Shirleysbursrh,  Pa.,  and 
Wm.  H.  Towee-s,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  for  Irrir- 
provement  in  Apparati/s  for  giving  ease  to  the 
Arms  in  Writing.  Patented  April  29,  1851. 
— We  claim  constructing  an  arm  supporter,, 
or  rest,  so  formed  and  shaped  as  to  fit  the 
arm  below  the  elbnw  joint,  and  serve  as  an 
elastic  or  flexible  support  or  rest,  on  which 
the  arm  of  the  penman  is  supported  and  bal- 
anced, and  permitted  to  move  or  turn  with 
the  motion  of  the  arm,  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom and  ease  to  the  writer,  by  which  all 
numbness,  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fingers,  and  crampness  or  stitihess  of  the  arm, 
is  effectually  prevented,  and  the  arm  render- 
ed free  in  its  movement,  and  under  the  com- 
plete control  of  tlie  writer. 

To  Ira  II.  Smith,  of  Woleott,  Conn,  for  Tnv- 
pi'ovement  in  Mnchinery  for  malcing  Matches. 
Patented  April  29,  185l'.— I  claim,  first,  the 
mode  of  feeding  in  the  plates  of  wood,  by 
means  of  the  feeding  apron  with  its  cleats, 
spring,  pulley,  and  rollers.  Second,  tlie  mode 
of  separating  and  dipping  the  splints,  by 
means  of  the  grooved  cylinder,  cutter,  end- 
less bands,  and  revolving  wheels. 

To  H.  G.  Babcock,  of  New  London,  Conn., 
for  Improved  Horseshoeing  Machine.  Patent- 
ed April  29,  1851. — I  claim,  in  combination 
with  a  rotating  travelling  draw-roller,  adjust- 
ible  pattern,  and  clamping  tool  for  forming 
the  shoe,  the  <rau2e  plate  for  holding  up  the 
roller,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  return  over  the  shoe 
thus  formed  and  smooth  down  the  feathered 
edges  raised  by  the  chamfering  tool. 

To  L.  AV.  BoYNTON,  of  South  Coventry, 
Conn.,  for  Improvement  in  Bats  for  Felting. 
Patented  April  29,  1851. — I  claim  preparing 
the  web  for  felt  fabrics,  by  the  introduction 
of  layers  of  flock  between  or  upon  the  layers 
of  wool,  without  passinar  the  flock  through 
the  carding  machine,  but  by  preparing;  it  in  a 
separate  machine,  and  introducing  it  imme- 
diately from  that  machine  on  to  the  web  of 
wool,  while  'it  is  passing  from  the  carding 
machine.  And  I  also  claim  the  combination 
of  the  endless  apron,  which  feeds  the  flock  to 
the  cylindrical  brushes,  with  the  series  of 
cylindrical  briishes  by  which  the  flock  is 
taken  up  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  end- 
less apron,  and,  passing  through  the  series, 
is  prepared  and  sent  down  through  the  spout 
or  conductor,  and  deposited  on  the  web  of 
wool,  as  before  described,  when  the  same  is 
constructed  and  combined. 

To  L.  L.  GiLLALAxn,  of  Dayton,  0\\\o,  for 
Improvements  in  Splint  Machines.  Patented 
April  29,  1851.— I  claim  a  cutter  wheel,  con- 
structed substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  to 
split,  point,  and  gauge  the  size  of  m;itch 
splints,  in  combin.ition  with  the  method  of 
preventing  the  splitting  knives  from  cutting 


across  thegrain  of  the  wood,  by  supporting  the 
block  upon  a  stock,  which  is  constructed  to 
turn,  as  herein  set  forth,  to  present  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  where  the  splitting  knife  is  act- 
ing in  line  with  the  plane  in  which  the  knives 
revolve. 

To  Wm.  Mt.  Stoem,  of  New- York,  N.  Y., 
for  Fiexihle  Hose  or  Float,  for  svprnrting  Ves- 
sels. Patented  April  29, 1 851.— I  claim",  first, 
a  plan  of  supporting  a  vessel,  in  whole  or 
part,  upon  or  by  means  of  a  flexible,  mova- 
ole,  enaless  hose  or  air-float,  or  on  an  endless 
movable  chain  of  flexible,  buoyant  compart- 
ments. Second,  I  claim  making  my  flexible 
hose  air-float,  or  its  equivalent,  collapsable, 
for  the  purposes  set  forth.  Not  limiting  my- 
self, in  or  by  these  claims,  to  any  particular 
forms  or  arrangement  of  tlie  buoys  or  floats, 
&c.,  so  long  as  the  peculiar  textures  of  my 
invention,  as  described  and  claimed,  are  sub- 
stantially fulfilled. 

To  Lmus  Hale,  Jr.  of  Newport,  N.  Y.,for 
Improved  Loch  and  Ke;/.  l^atented  jlay 
6. — I  claim,  first,  the  self-detaching  and  at- 
taching key,  for  the  purpose  and  object  de- 
scribed. Secondly,  in  combination  with  said 
key,  I  claim  a  powder  proof  key-hole,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  parts,  so  constructed 
that  the  outer  part  is  turned  by  the  key, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  inner  parts,  with 
the  pod  or  pods  of  the  key  inclosed,  are  dis- 
connected and  moved  entirely  away  from  the 
outer,  the  same  movement  causing  sohd 
metal  to  occupy  the  space  left,  and  thus  to 
effectually  bar  an  entrance  of  any  kind  to  the 
lock,  when  its  parts  are  in  a  position  possible 
to  be  unlocked. 

To  Thomas  Vandeeslice,  of  Vallev  Forge, 
V?i.,  for  Improvement  in  Meat-Cvtting  Ma- 
chines. Patented  May  6,  1851. — l'  claim 
the  herein  described  mode  of  adjusting  the 
cutters  by  means  of  the  adjusting  plates. 

To  Chaules  Burt,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  for 
F.tploding  Harpoon. — Patented  May  4,  1851. 
— I  claim,  first,  the  interior  of  the  har- 
poon made  as  a  pistol  barrel,  w-ith  percus- 
sion lock  protected  from  water  or  outward 
accident,  and  the  trigger  of  which  can  be  ac- 
tuated by  means  of  a  pull  on  the  line,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  flesh.  Second,  I  claim  the 
making  the  point  of  the  harpoon  the  projec- 
tile which  is  shot  into  the  whale,  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  described.  Third,  I 
claim  the  arrangement  of  the  ti'iggcr  in  tlie 
shank  under  the  barb  in  the  mode  prescribed, 
preventing  the  explosion  of  the  charge  until 
the  line  is  drawn  by  the  whale  or  the  harpoon. 

To  John  E.  St.  John,  of  New-York,  N. 
Y.,  [assignor  to  Jas.  Renwiek,  Geo.  F.  Bar- 
nard, and  Edward  B.  St.  John.l  for  Improve- 
ment in.  Hand  Logs.  Patented  May  6, 1851. — 
I  claim,  first,  the  arrangement  of  the  log- 
glass,  lever,  pinion,  and  wheel,  whereby  the 
motion  to  the  clockwork  by  the  reel  i,*  com- 
municated to  the  index  during  a  definite  pe- 
riod of  time,  determined  by  turning  the  log- 
glass  on  or  off  the  lever,  tlic  parts  being  so 
proportioned,  and  the  dial  so  divided,  ttiat 
the  index,  moving  while  the  sand  is  running 
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in  the  log  glass,  shows  the  rate  of  speed  at 
which  the  vessel  is  moving  per  hour  of  time, 
during  fourteen  seconds,  or  any  otlier  known 
space  of  time:  the  parts  being  arranged  and 
operating  substantially  as  described  or  in  a 
manner  equivalent,  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sults by  like  means.  Second,  the  application 
of  a  parachute  to  the  ])urpose  of  a  ''log 
ship,"  and  the  combination  therewith  of  the 
cylindrical  wedge  or  its  equivalent,  to  enter 
between  the  tubes  to  keep  the  "  log  ship" 
spread,  wlien  in  the  water,  and  disengaged 
when  hauled  onto  ''fetch  home,"  so  that  the 
log  ship  closes  and  turns  end  for  end  with 
the  water,  and  is  easily  haiiled  on  board,  said 
log  ship  being  used  with  the  real  and  regis- 
tering parts  herein  described  and  shown,  or 
with  any  other  means  of  supplying  and  de- 
termining the  amount  of  line  run  out  during 
a  known  period  of  time. 

To  Nelson  Goodyear,  of  N.  Y.,  /or  Im- 
provement in  the  Manufacture  of  Iniia-Ruh- 
ber.  Patented  May  6,  1851.— I  claim  the 
combining  the  India-rubber  and  sulphur,  ei- 
ther with  or  without  shellac,  for  making  a 
hard  and  inflexible  substance  hitherto  un- 
known. And  I  also  claim  the  combining  of 
India-rubl)er,  sulphur,  and  magnesia,  or  lime, 
or  a  carbonate,  or  a  sulpliate  of  magnesia,  or 
of  lime,  either  with  or  without  shellac,  for 
making  a  hard  and  inflexible  substance  hith- 
erto unknown. 

To  J.\MEs  E.  Kaix  and  Spencek  Lewis,  of 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  for  Improvhnent  in  Bedstend 
Fastenings.  Patented  May  6,  1851.— We 
claim  providing  the  upper  section  or  part  of. 
the  cylindrical  box,  with  a  triangular  and  two 
parallel  wedge-shaped  wings,  made  sharp 
and  projecting  from  its  periphery,  in  such  a 
manner  tliat  "the  triangular  projection  shall 
open  a  groove  or  way  in  the  post,  which  shall 
be  closed  by  the  entrance  of  the  parallel 
wedge-shaped  wings,  which  follow  as  the 
section  is  driven  into  the  post,  and  thus 
crowd  the  wood  in  front  of  the  shoulder  of 
the  triangular  projection,  and  form  a  com- 
plete lock  thereto.  We  also  claim  dixdding 
the  cylindrical  box  longitudinally  into  two 
equalparts  or  sections,  the  line  of  division 
inclining  upward  at  an  angle  of  about  10  de- 
grees from  a  horizontal  plane,  by  which  the 
edges  of  the  upper  section  are  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  ot  wedges  for  forcing  the  teeth 
of  the  lower  section  into  the  post  and  holding 
it  securely. 

To  James  A.  Cutting,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  Improved  Spark  Arrester.  Patented  May 
6,  1851. — I  claim,  first,  the  air  flues  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  diaphragm  constructed  in  the 
manner  described.  Second,  I  claim  the  pipes 
or  conductors  in  combination  with  the  air 
chambers  [two]  arranged  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. Third,  I  claim  the  combination  and 
arrangement  of  the  air  flues  with  the  air 
chamber,  reverberating  cone,  inclined  and 
curved  flues,  for  the  purpose  described. 

To  Nelson  Newman,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,for 
Improvement  in  Pumps.  Patented  May  6, 
1851. — I  claim  the  combination  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  valve  chest,  water  passage,  pump 


cylinder,  and  air  vessel,  as  herein  described, 
so  that  the  whole  can  be  cast  in  a  single 
piece,  and  the  valves  and  suction  pipe  sup- 
ported and  secured  in  place  by  anotlier  piece 
also  cast  in  the  form  herein  described,  where- 
by the  cost  of  making  the  pump,  and  its  lia- 
bility to  get  out  of  order,  are  botli  lessened 
without  impairing  its  efficiency  or  rendering 
it  more  difficult  to  repair. 

To  EiciiAED  E.  ScHEOEDEK,  of  Eochestcr,  N. 
Y.,  for  Improvement  in  Lime  Kilns.  Patented 
May  6,  1851. — 1  claim  the  flues  encircling  the 
cupola  and  provided  with  apertures  or  flues 
[five]  for  acTmitting  the  heat  and  flame  to  the 
action  upon  thelimestone  from  various  points, 
substantially  as  described,  in  combination 
with  the  air  chamber  encircling  the  cupola. 
And  1  claim,  also,  the  aperture  and  passage 
therefrom,  for  saving  the  heat  arising  from 
the  manufactured  lime  while  being  removed, 
all  operating  conjointly. 

To  John  Gokeie,  of  New  Orleans,  La., /or 
Improved  Process  for  the  Artificial  Prowuc- 
tion  of  Ice.  Antedated  August  22,  1850. 
Patented  May  6,  1851.— I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  claim  as  my  in- 
vention any  of  the  several  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus in  themselves,  but  I  claim,  first,  the 
employment  of  a  liquid  uncongealable  at  the 
low  temperature  at  which  it  is  required  to 
keep  the  engine,  to  receive  the  heat  of  the 
water  to  be  congealed,  and  give  it  out  to 
the  expanding  air.  Second,  I  claim  the  em- 
ployment of  an  engine  for  tlie  purpose  of 
rendering  the  expansion  of  the  condensed  air 
gradual,  in  order  to  obtain  its  full  refrigera- 
tory effects,  and  at  the  same  time  render 
available  the  meclianical  force  with  which  it 
tends  to  dilate,  to  tftd  in  working  the  con- 
densing pump,  irrespective  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  several  parts  are  made,  arranged, 
and  operated.  Third,  I  claim  supplying  the 
water  gradually  and  slowly  to  tlie  freezing 
vessels,  and  congealing  it  by  abstracting  the 
heat  from  its  under  surface,  substantially  as 
set  forth.  And  lastly,  1  claim  the  process  of 
cooling  or  freezing  "liquids  by  compressing 
air  into  a  reservoir,  abstracting  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  compression,  by  means  of  a 
jet  of  water;  allowing  the  compressed  air  to 
expand  in  an  engine  suirounded  by  a  cistern 
of  an  unfreezable  liquid,  which  is  continually 
injected  into  the  engine  and  returned  to  the 
cistern,  and  which  serves  as  a  medium  to 
absorb  the  heat  from  the  liquid  to  be  cooled 
or  frozen,  and  give  it  out  to  the  exiraudingair. 
To  Florentin  Joseph  de  Cavaillo.v,  of 
Paris,  France,./br  Improvement  in  Purifying 
Illuminating  (ras.  Patented  May  6,1851.— 
I  claim  the  purifying  powder  for  illuminating 
gas,  said  powder  consisting  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  either  natural  or  artificial,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  inert  substance  or  substances, 
partly  inert  and  partly  rendered  purifiers, 
wheii  compounded  in  the  proportions  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

To  Thomas  J.  Sloan,  of  New-York,  N.  Y., 
for  Machine  for  assorting  Screw  Blanls.  etc. 
"Patented  Ma'y  6,  1851. — I  claim  the  combina- 
tion of  the  series  of  shifting  ways,  with  the 
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main  or  stationary  wavs,  in  the  manner  sub- 
stantially as  speeiSecl.  And  I  also  claim 
the  detector,  in  combination  with  the  sta- 
tionary and  shifting  ways,  for  the  purpose 
specified. 

Re-Issues. 

To  FRA^'K  Cheney,  of  Manchester,  Conn., 
/o?-  Impi-ovement  in  Machinery  for  DoiiUing, 
Twisting,  and  Eeeling  Thread.  Originally 
patented  Oct.  9,1847.  Re-issued  April  29th, 
1851. — I  claim  the  described  combination  of 
doubling,  twisting,  and  reeling  mechanism, 
or  elements,  constructed,  applied,  and  ope- 
rating together,  whereby  I  am  able  to  double, 
twist^  and  reel  each  thread  by  the  same  ma- 
chine. 

To  J.  BuKRows  Hyde,  of  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  (assignor  to  Thos.  J.  Croggon,  adminis- 
trator of  T.  E.  WUliams,  deceased,) /o/-  Ir)v- 
prodt-ment  in  Machinery  for  Hardening  Bats 
in  Petting,  <tc.  Patented  Dec.  14,  1840. 
Re-issued  May,  1851. — What  is  claimed  as 
the  invention  of  the  said  Thomas  Robinson 
Williams,  is  the  method  of  forming  the  bat 
by  the  combined  use  of  two  endless  aprons 
which  receive  the  sliver  from  the  doffer,  or  a 
carding  engine,  or  otherwise,  between  them, 
and  form  the  bat  on  one  of  the  belts,  whilst 
the  other  acts  as  a  support. 

To  .J.  Burrows  Hyde,  of  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  [assignee  of  Thos.  Croggon,  administrator 
of  T.  R.  Williams,  deceased,]  for  Imprnve- 
ment  in  Machinery  for  forming  Batxfen'  Felt- 
ing, &c.  Patente'dDec.  14, 1840.  Re-issued 
May  6,  1851.  What  is  claimed  as  the  inven- 
tion of  the  said  Tliomas  Robinson  WiUiams, 
is,  first,  the  method  of  hardening  the  bat,  by 
passing  the  same  between  two  series  or  tiers 
of  rollers,  covered  with  cloth,  or  otherwise, 
and  arranged  over  each  other,  the  one  series 
being  provided  with  a  reciprocating,  endwise 
motion,  for  the  purpose  of  felting  the  bat ; 
and  the  other  series  with  a  progressive  rota- 
ry motion,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  bat 
through,  with  or  without  the  use  of  a  trough, 
containing  hot  water  and  soap-suds  or  other 
matter. 

Designs. 

To  Thomas  Ball,  of  Boston,  Mass., /or  De- 
sign for  Bust  of  Jenny  Lvnd.  Dated  April 
29, 1851. 

List  of  English  Patents  issued  from  March 
31,  1851,  to  April  24,  "1851. 

.Tohn  Gwynne,  of  Landsdowne  I.odire.Noftinehill, 
Middlesex,  merchant,  forimprovemenlsin  inachinery 
for  pumping,  forcing,  and  exhausting  of  steam, 
fluids,  and  sases,  and  in  the  adaptation  thereof  to  pro- 
ducing motion  to  the  saturalion,  separation,  and  de- 
composition nf  substances.  (Being  a  communication.) 
March  .31 ;  six  months. 

•John  Peier  Booth,  of  Cork,  Ireland,  feather  purifi- 
er, for  an  improved  manufacture  of  fabric  applica- 
ble to  the  construction  of  muffs,  boas,  tippets,  and 
other  like  articles,  and  also  to  the  ornamenting  of  ar- 
ticles of  dress  anti  furniture,  and  other  sijiiilar  uses. 
March  31 ;  six  months. 

Louis  Brunier,  of  Paris,  civil  engineer,  for  im- 
provements in  obtaining  power  by  thu  use  of  steam 
or  compressed  air.    March  31 ;  six  months. 


Joseph  Richardson,  of  Halifax,  York,  dyer,  for  im- 
provements in  dying  and  cleansing  piece  goods. 
March  31  ;  six  months. 

Auguste  Motte,  of  Southwark,  Surrey,  manufactur- 
er, for  certain  improvements  in  portmanteaus.  April 
2;  six  months. 

Thomas  Huckvale,  of  Choice  Hill,  Oxford,  for  im- 
provements in  treating  mangle-wurtzel,and  in  mak- 
ing drinks  and  other  preparations  therefrom.  April 
2 ;    six  months. 

Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
J.  C.  Robertson  and  Co..  of  Fleet-street.  London,  pa- 
tent agents,  lor  improvements  in  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  rope  and  cordage.  (Being  a  commu- 
nication.)   April  2;  six  months. 

William  Barker,  of  Hulme,  near  Manchester,  mill- 
wright, for  improvements  in  machinery  for  chip- 
ping, rasping,  and  shaving  dyewood,  and  other  mate- 
rials, and  in  apparatus  connected  therewith.  April 
7;  six  months. 

Christopher  Cross,  of  Farnworth,  near  Bolton, 
Lancaster,  cotton  spinner  and  manufacturer,  forcer- 
tain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fa- 
brics, and  in  the  manufacture  of  wearing-apparel 
from  textile  materials     April  8:  six  months. 

John  George  Appold,  of  Finsbury-square,  gentle- 
man, for  improvements  in  machinery  for  regulating 
and  ascertaining  the  labor  performed  by  manual  or 
other  power.     April  9;  six  months. 

Charles  M'Dowall,  of  Hide-street,  Bloomsbury, 
Middlesex,  watchmaker,  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  time-keepers.  April  10 ;  six 
months. 

Henry  John  Betjemarm,  of  Upper  Ashby-street, 
Northampton-square,  Middlesex,  for  improvements 
in  connecting  parts  of  bedsteads  and  other  frames, 
and  in  machinery  employed  therein.  April  15;  six 
months. 

Frederick  William  East,  of  the  firm  of  Thomas 
East  and  Son,  Berniondsey,  leather-dressers,  for  im- 
provements in  dressing,  embossing,  and  ornamenting 
leather.     April  15;  six  months. 

Benson  Stones,  of  Warwick-street,  Oolden-square, 
Middlesex,  for  improvements  in  the  use  and  treat- 
ment of  peat  and  its  products,  and  other  carbonace- 
ous matters ;  and  also  for  apparatus  applicable  to 
such  and  other  chemical  purposes.  April  15 ;  six 
months. 

Herman  Schroder,  of  Bristol,  gentleman,  for  im- 
provements in  manufacturing  and  refining  sugar. 
April  15;  6  monihs. 

Anioine  Victor  Coutant,  of  Paris,  France,  iron-mas- 
ter, for  an  improved  mode  of  partially  hardening  iron 
for  various  purposes.     April  15;  six  months. 

Thomas  Greaves  Barlow,  of  Bucklersbury,  London, 
civil  and  cnnsuldng  gas  engineer,  and  Samuel  Gore, 
of  Park-road,  Old  Kent-road,  engineer,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  certain  substances  used  in 
the  production  of  gas  lor  giving  light  and  heat,  and 
of  some  of  the  products  of  the  said  substances,  as  also 
in  the  apparatus  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  gas,  and  in  discharging  and  giving  motion  to  gas. 
April  15;  six  months," 

Charles  Hardy,  of  Low  Moor,  York,  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  scythes. 
April  15  ;  six  monihs. 

Robert  Newell,  of  New- York,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  lock  manufacturer,  and  a  citizen  of  the 
said  States,  for  certain  new  and  useful  improve- 
ments in  ihe  construction  of  locks.  April  15 ;  six 
months. 

Frederick  Puckridge,  of  Kingslandplace,  Middle- 
sex, merchant,  for  improvements  in  the  preparation 
or  manufacture  of  materials  of  fabrics  suitable  for 
ornamenting  furniture  and  other  articles.  April  17 ; 
six  monihs. 

Thomas  Keely,  of  Nottingham,  manufacturer,  and 
William  Wilkinson,  of  the  same  place,  frame-wrok 
knitter,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  manufac- 
turins  textile  and  woven  fabrics,  ami  other  articles 
compo.sed  of  fibrous  or  filamentous  materials ;  also 
for  improvements  in  the  said  fabrics  and  articles. 
April  17;  six  monihs. 
William  Andrews,  of  George-street,  Westminster, 
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mechanic,  for  certain  improvements  in  steam- en- 
gins,  and  in  boilers,  in  pumps,  in  safety  valves,  and 
m  wheels  and  axles.    April  24  :  six  months. 

William  Smith,  of  Snow-hill,  Londoi;,  gas-meter 
maker,  and  Thomas  Phillips,  of  Brighton,  gas  fitter, 
for  certain  improvements  in  apparatus  for  heating, 
ventilating,  and  cooking  by  gas.  April  24 ;  six 
months. 

Robert  Hawkins  NichoUs,  of  Pimlico,  Middlesex, 
gentleinan,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  giv- 
mg  motion  to  agricultural  and  other  machinery. 
April  '2i  ;  six  months. 

Joseph  Clinton  Robertson,  of  the  firm  of  .T.  C.  Ro- 
bertson and  Co.,  of  166,  Fleet-street,  London,  patent 
agents,  for  improvements  in  musical  instruments. 
(Being  a  communication.)    April  24 ;  six  months. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Appleto7i's  Magazine. 

Sir,  when  the  advocates  of  any  system  cannot  agree 
among  >hemselves,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  doubt- 
mg  the  theory  altogether  ;  but  if  that  which  is  advo- 
cated by  some  of  its  advocates  be  absolutely  absurd, 
and  yet  further,  if  arguments  can  be  adduced  which 
,  appear  to  render  the  theory  impossible,  surely  unbe- 
lief becomes  a  positive  duty. 

Now  to  apply  these  remarks  to  the  pendulum  ex- 
periment, one  man  In  England,  says,  it  would  re- 
quire 24  hours  to  complete  a  revolulinn  which  is  con- 
firmed by  an  experimenter  in  Ne\»Jersey.  while  the 
savans  of  Boston  have  asserted  it  to  lake  35  V  hours, 
and  those  at  Washington,  48  hours.  Such  incongrui- 
ty does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  truth.  It  has  been  af- 
firmed by  many,  that  it  would  make  a  complete  revo- 
lution at  the  poles  in  24  hours,  but  that  the  lime  ne- 
cessary for  a  revolution  would  be  longer  and  longer  as 
you  approach  the  equator,  where  there  would  be  no 
revolution.  If  it  really  does  take  longer  and  longer 
as  you  approach  the  equator,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
reason  it  does  not  revolve  there,  is  because  this  long- 
er and  longer  time  becomes,  as  you  approach  that 
line,  so  long  thai  it  takes  to  all  eternity  to  finish  it : 
if  this  is  not  absurd  I  can  form  no  conception  of  the 
ridiculous.  As  to  the  argument  to  prove  that  the  pen- 
dulum experiment  cannot  be  a  visible  proof  of  the 
revolution  of  the  earth,  (as  I  wrote  you  a  month 
Bince,)  I  cannot  see  it  in  any  other  light  than  there  . 
represented,  although  I  have  carefully  read  all  I  have 
seen  on  the  subject. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  DOWDEN. 

To  "  A.  S.  Uu.  P.,"  Wilmington.— Our  ihanks  for 
the  article  on  'Turbines.  It  will  be  inserted  in  our 
next. 

A  correspondent's  notice  in  reference  to  Architec- 
tural matters,  is  favorably  received.  Our  own  tastes 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  devote  a  large  space  to  this 
branch  of  art;  but  as  we  have  regarded  it  and  studied 
Has  an  art,  and  not  as  a  trade,  our  remarks  would  be 
distasteful  to  the  majority  of  its  practitioners,  with- 
out, we  fear,  being  of  much  service  to  them. 


From  our  London  Correspondent. 

London,  May  30th,  ISSI. 
"  Dear  Sir  :— I  have  been  in  the  Great  Exhibition 
day  by  day  since  its  openmg.  actively  engacred  in  ex- 
amining the  machinerj'  exhibited  there,  and  find  my 
previous  statements  as  to  the  progress  made  in  Eng- 
land in  the  cotton  marmfacture,  ftilly  confirmed.  In 
my  last  letter,  I  mentioned  to  you  that  the  plan  used 


in  England  for  dressing  warps  was  quite  different 
from  the  one*  in  general  use  in  America.  I  now 
send  you  an  engraving*  of  the  dresser  exhibited  at 
this  Exposition ;  and  a  circular,  containing  ihepoints 
of  the  looms  exhibited  by  the  same  parties,  and 
which  are  considered  by  mechanics  as  being  the  best 
now  in  use  here.  A  loom  made  under  these  patents 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Essex  Company,  at 
Lawrence,  having  been  sent  out  by  me  two  mouths 
since,  and  I  am  obliged  to  refer  you  to  them  for  in- 
formation as  so  its  exact  construction.  There  are 
two  of  them  running  at  the  ''  Crystal  Palace,"  on  a 
very  unsteady  floor,  at  240  picks  per  minute.  These 
are  tended  by  a  boy  of  18 ;  and  he  could  tend  three 
easily,  and  I  ihink/oiir,  at  the  same  speed. 

The  display  of  machinery  is  very  wonderful,  com- 
prising two  large  sets  of  cotton  machinei-y  fromHib- 
belt  &  Piatt,  and  Parr,  Curtis,  and  Madely.  Two 
sets  of  flax  machinery  from  Higgins  <k  Sons,  of 
Manchester,  and  Dawson  6c  Sons,  of  Leeds  ;  one  set 
of  tow  machinery,  also  from  Lawson's  ;  a  set  of  silk 
machinery  from  Derby  ;  one  of  worsted  machinery, 
from  R.  Berry,  of  Bradford  ;  a  wool-combing  ma- 
chine, from  George  Donisthorpe,  of  Leeds ;  built  by 
Taylor  &  Wordsworth,  of  the  same  place.  An  im- 
proved ''M'Culley"  throstle,  with  the  live  spindle, 
from  STiarp  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  and  several 
magnificent  lathes,  &c.,  from  the  same  firm.  A 
complete  set  of  lathes,  planers,  shaping,  slotting,  and 
drilling  machines,  from  Whitwonh,  of  Manchester, 
by  all  odds,  the  most  perfect  thing  of  its  kind  ever 
exhibited,  and  which  will  add  new  celebrity  even  to 
Mr.  Whiiworth's  well  known  name.  You  may  see 
grouped  around  it,  daily,  the  most  eminent  engineers 
in  the  world,  admiring  the  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  admirable  proporriions  ol  the  whole  contribu- 
tion. Then  we  have  several  very  perfect  lace  ma- 
chines, from  Messrs.  Sewall,  of  Carrington,  and  R. 
Birkin,  and  Ball,  Dunnicliff,  &  Co.,  of  Nottingham. 
A  mathematical  power-loom  for  sail-cloth,  from  C. 
E.  &  C.  Parker,  of  Dundee.  A  rope-making  ma- 
chine, from  I.  Crawhall,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
A  very  beautiful  double-action  Jacquard  loom,  in- 
vented by  a  poor  mechanic  of  London,  by  name  A. 
Barlow,  working  alternately  to  the  risht  and  left,  and 
raising  the  warp  from  cards  Nos.  2, 4, 6, 8,  &x.,  while 
Nos.  1,  3,  5,  7,  <kc.,  are  changins,  and  vice  versa, 
saving  much  time,  and  weaving  damasks  by  power 
at  about  120  picks  per  minute — about  as  fast  as  we 
run  a  common  cotton  loom  in  New  England.  Then 
comes  a  loom  from  T.  S.  Reed,  of  Derby,  for  making 
fringes  and  like  fabrics  without  the  use  of  shuttles, 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  machines  in  the  exhibition, 
and  of  which  I  will  endeavor  to  procure  a  sketch  be- 
fore  my  next.  We  also  find  a  very  ingenious  ma- 
chine for  forging  spindles,  being  a  series  of  plungers 
of  dilTerent  lengths  of  stroke,  driven  by  wipers,  from 
a  horizontal  shaft  above,  antl  raised  by  springs  as  the 
wiper  leaves  them  ;  it  is  fast  coming  into  general  use 
here.  Mr.  Nasmytli,  of  Manchester,  sends  one  of  his 
renowned  steam-hammers  ;  and  Me.ssrs.  Fairbarn  <fc 
Sons  send  cranes,  riveiing  machines,  &c.  This  list 
comprises  the  best  articles  in  Class  6,  which  you  will 
find  in  the  catalogue  under  its  appropriate  head,  and 
which  is  the  only  one  to  which  1  have  devoted  my 
time,  as  yet.  I  will  send  you,  in  another  letter,  the 
list  of  the  best  thinss  in  Class  5,  The  foreign  ma- 
chinei'y  in  Class  6,  which  will  be  likely  to  rank  very 
high  in  the  leports  of  the  Jurors,  will  be,  probably, 
from  America — Woodbury's  planing  machine, 
Dick's  anti-friction  presses,  and  Eastman's  stone- 
dressing  machine  ;  from  Prussia,  IJlhorn's  coining 
pi-ess ;  from  Belgium,  a  roving-frame  from  the 
Phoenix  Company  ;  from  France,  a  set  of  wool 
cards  and  jack,  from  Sedan,  and  a  paper-making 
machine,  from  Varrall,  Middleton  &  Elwall,  of 
Paris;  from  Denmark,  a  type-seiting  and  composing 
machine.  America  misht  have  done  much  better 
than  she  has.  had  she  understood  the  importance  of 
this  show.  Great  atiention  is  paid  by  mechanics  to 
a  set  of  eenuine  American  machines  lor  working 
wood,  exhibited  by  "their  importer  and  patentee  in 

*  Too  large  for  insertion  in  this  number. 
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Ensland,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fumess,  of  Liverpool.  They 
comprise  a  planing  machine,  Irom  Daniels,  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass  ,  and  mortising  ami  tenoning  machines, 
from  Fay,  of  Berlin,  Counectirut.  The  black  wal- 
nut and  bird's-eye  maple,  of  which  they  are  made, 
stamp  their  American  origin  on  them  in  unmis- 
takable characters,  and  had  they  been  an  American 
contribution,  from  the  inventors,  they  would  have 
stood  a  good  chance  for  the  first-class  medal. 

So  with  other  things.  An  American  fire-engine 
would  have  taken  the  prize  which  Canada  is  likely 
to  bear  away  ;  and  in  printing-presses,  or  gun-stock 
lathes,   we   shtiuld   have   been    above    competition. 

However,  we  have  one  thing  here  which  has  de- 
lighted some  of  the  first  mechanics  in  England.  I 
mean  a  b.nik-lock,  from  Day  &  Newell.  Mes.srs, 
Babbage,  Uennie.  and  Willis,  pronounce  it  the  most 
perfect  thing  of  its  kind  they  have  ever  seen,  and  a 
thorough  master-piece.  Edward  Riddle,  Esq.,  the 
American  Cominissioner,  is  working  well  for  his 
country,  and  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  his 
efforts." 

"T.  E."  Without  being  able  to  cite  the  authori- 
ty, our  impression  is :  that  so  long  as  the  article  is 
manufactured  abroad  and  used  in  a  foreign  vessel, 
neither  the  maker  nor  user  is  amenable  to  our  patent 
laws. 

"  Profesor  A."— Baltimore— With  a  modesty  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  supposes  his  contribution  to  be  by 
no  means  a  novelty.  So  far  from  it,  we  have  not 
met  the  first  person,  who  was  not  equally  ignorant 
with  ourselves  of  the  matter  to  which  he  refers  as 
well  known.  In  the  words  of  another  Professor — 
"  I  thank  you,  kirnl  sir ;  I  owe  you  one." 

"  C.  D.,"  Newark,  New  Jersey.— His  com- 
munication in  reference  to  the  fire  annihilator  is 
received,  but  two  late  for  this  number;  we  never 
have  thought  enough  of  this  matter,  to  justify  an 
opinion  of  its  merits.  We  will  confess  to  a  pre- 
judice in  favor  of  water  for  this  purpose,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  applicability,  its  pretty  uniform  diffu- 
sion, and  consequent  accessibility,  and  its  entire  ef- 
fectiveness when  properly  applied— to  say  nothing  of 
its  manifest  economy. 

"  S.  W's"  communication  in  answer  to  the  arti- 
cle on  the  "  Strength  of  Girders"  in  the  June  number 
of  the  Magazine  is  received,  but  too  late  for  insertion 
in  the  present  number. 

We  learn  from  the  English  papers  that  it  is  con- 
templated to  confer  the  dignity  of  K>nfrhlhoo(l  upon 
the  landscape  gardener,  Paxton,  as  an  evidence  of 
their  appreciation  of  the  transcendental  genius 
which  designed  the  Crystal  Palace,  <fec. 

This  is  all  very  well.  They  who  confer  the  honor 
are  the  best  judges  of  the  qualifications  becoming  it. 
But  w'lat  shall  irc  do  with  Bugardus,  of  Centre-street, 
city  of  New- York"!  for  it  is  indisputable  that  to  him 
belongs  the  merit  of  all  the  invention  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  the  Palace. 

The  English  have  long  built  wrought-iron  houses, 
but  in  1836,  when  Bogardus  was  in  England  endeavor- 


mg  to  carry  out  his  project  of  cast-iron  structures,  he 
could  meet  with  no  encouragement  whatever  ;  re- 
turned to  this  country,  and  put  up  the  first  cast-iron 
building  of  any  magnitude  ever  erected. 

With  the  exception  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Palace, 
there  is  no  one  feature  in  it  which  has  not  been  used 
in  this  country  for  years.    Any  incredulity  on  this      , 
head  will  be  dissipated  by  a  visit  to  the  iron  building      i 
corner  of  Duane  and  Centre  streets. 

We  allude  to  these  facts  for  the  edification  of  tra- 
vellers about  to  visit  London,  that  they  may  be  saveii 
the  mortification  of  the  traveller  mentioned  in  the 
Spectator,  who  brought  home  a  wheelbarrow  as  a 
very  useful  machine  encountered  in  his  travels. 


Battery  Enlargement. — In  the  Tribune  of  the 
17lh,  we  see  mention  of  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  held  to  consider  this  subject. 
Lieut.  Woodhull  was  introduced,  and,  as  we  under- 
stand, also  Major  Dniafield,  of  the  Engineers. 
The  former  was  opposed  to  the  project,  on  the. 
ground  "that  the  current  of  a  stream  must  work  out 
for  itself  a  channel  representing  in  its  base  the  arc  of 
a  circle  ;  and  that  if  the  Battery  were  enlarsed,  and 
perfected  by  a  seft-wall,  the  current  would  gradually 
withdraw  from  it,  forming  a  bank,  and  leaving  the 
water  shallower  at  its  base."  These  views  were  con- 
firmed by  Major  Delafield.  Now,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  it  is  entirely  beyond  the  skill  of  any  man 
to  predict  what  would  be  the  precise  effect  of  the 
proposed  enlargement  at  the  Battery. 

The  regimen  of  rivers  is  acknowledged  by  en- 
gineers to  be  one  of  the  stumbling-blocks  in  physics. 
A  few  laws  are  sufficiently  well  understood— a  mul- 
titude of  facts  have  been  collected — but 'neither  the 
laws  nor  the  facts  admit  of  general  application. 

That  the  building  of  piers  and  wharves  has  a 
tendency  to  shallow  the  water  near  them,  there  can 
be  liltte  doubt  ;  but  that  the  building  of  a  continuous 
wall  outside  of  these  wharves  would  have  the  same 
effect,  may  be  questioned. 

In  the  mean  time  we  trust  bur  Common  Council 
will  not  pause  in  the  good  work  of  beatuifying  and 
embellishing  our  dirty  city,  for  fear  of  filling  up  the 
harbor,  and  in  the  words  of  the  sapient  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  "  leaving  our  commerce  a  prey  to  rival 
cities." 

Next  to  the  East  River  Park,  there  is  no  embel- 
lishment merely,  of  which  the  city  is  susceptible,  more 
to  be  desired  than  this  extension  of  the  Battery  ; 
and  our  word  for  it,  there  is  none  more  harmless. 


The  Sewing  Machine  mentioned  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine,  as  Wilson's  and  Watson's,  is  in 
fact  wholly  Wilson's,  and  is  the  machine  patenlpd  by 
him  for  sewing  heavy  articles,  as  leather.  We  learn 
that  WatsDn's  connection  with  it  terminated  before 
the  patent  was  obtained. 
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barlowe's  wood-planing  machine. 

From  the  Specification  of  the  Inventor,  Nelson  Barlowe,  of  St.  Louis. 


Fig.  1,  an  elevation  of  the  side  of  tiie 
machine. 

Fig.  2,  a  section  and  toj)  view,  in  the 
line  of  1  1,  figure  1. 

Fig.  3,  a  section  in  the  line  2  2,  of 
figure  1,  as  seen  from  above.  J^ 

Fig.  4,  an  enlarged  perspective  view  of 
the  tonguing  apparatus,  detached  from 
the  machine.        • 

Fig.  5,  a  vievf  of  the  under  side  of  the 
said  tonguing  apparatus. 

Fig.  6,  a  representation  of  a  modified 
manner  of  constructing  and  arranging  the 
tonguing  cutters ;  and 

Fig.  7,  an  elevation  of  a  portion  of  the 
rear  side  of  the  maciiine. 

Similar  letters  refer  to  corresponding 
parts  in  all  the  figures. 

The  frame  wiork  for  supporting  the 
operating  part  of  my  improved  planing 
tonguing,  and  grooving  machine,  may  be 
constructed  in  any  -^ell-known  or  usual 
manner;  Ij)-'-- / -^j-:  -y-. 

A  a',  b  b',  anlj.  q  t;'  lare  the  feeding 
rollers,  for  conducting  planks  or  boards 
into  the  machine,  aind  retaining  them  whilst 
they  are  being  operated  upon.  The  ar- 
bors of  the  rollers  a',  b',  c',  revolve  in 
permanent  boxes,  made  fast  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  machine. 

The  arbors  of  the  rollers  a'  b'  pass 
through  holes  neair  the  ends  of  the  plate 
D,  which;  is  located  a  short  distance  above 
the  upper  ends  cif  the  said  rollers,  and 
through  holes  neaf-  the  ends  of  tlie  plate 
I,  corresponding  Jn  shape  witli  the  plate 
D  and  placed  a  short  distance  below  the 
lower  ends  of  th^  said  rollers.  The  said 
plates  D  and  i  are  united  to  each  other  by 
the  bolt  rods  e  e,  and  form  a  frame  for 
the  reception  of  the  plane  stocks  h  h, 
which  are  placed  between  them,  and  ar- 
ranged as  shown  in  figures  2,  3,  and  7, 
and  hereinafter  set  fortli. 

Lugs  t  t  project  from  the  front  cor- 
ner of  the  plane  stocks,  the  form  of  the 
outer  surface  of  wliich  are  segments  of 
circles.  These  lugs  fit  accurately  into 
concavities  formed  in  the  inner  edges  of 
the  plates  d  i,  and  are  secured  in  tlicir 
positions  by  the  screws  r  r  passing 
through  the  side  lugs  into  female  screws, 
formed  in  the  edges  of  the  said  plates  D  i. 
The  mouths  of  the  openings  in  the  lugs 
t'  t,  ft)r  the  reception  of  the  heads  of  the 


screws  r  r,  are  reamed  out  into  the  form 
of  segments  of  spheres,  to  suit  a  corres- 
ponding shape  of  tlie  heads  of  the  said 
screws,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
said  lugs  /'  /  toHurn  in  their  beds,  as  may 
be  found  necessary  for  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  plane  stocks. 

The  planing  knives  a  a  may  be  secur- 
ed either  to  the  inner  or  the  outer  surface 
of  the  plane  stocks  in  any  usual  or  pro- 
per manner,  but  in  such  positions  that 
their  cutting  edges  will  be  at  the  centre 
of  vibration  of  the  plane  stocks  on  their 
bearings,  so  that  the  plane  stocks  can  be 
vibrated  without  varying  thQ  distance  of 
the  edges  of  the  knives  from  the  plank. 
The  after  angle  of  each  plane  stock  (h) 
forms  the  mouth-piece  of  the  planing 
knife  that  follows  it;  and  the  thickness 
of  the  shaving  to  be  cut  by  each  knife  is 
therefore  regulated  by  the  position  of  the 
after  angle  of  the  plane  stock  that  imme- 
diately precedes  it.  The  planing  knives 
in  the  series  of  the  stocks  h  h  are  intend- 
ed to  have  a  definite  cut  upon  a  plank,  to 
merely  remove  enough  to  give  it  a 
smooth  surface,  they  are  therefore  adjust- 
ed in  the  following  manner:  A  regulat- 
ing screw  o'  passes  transversely  across 
the  rear  sides  of  the  plane  stocks,  (h  h,) 
and  is  supported  in  lugs  a"  a",  descending 
from  the  upper  plate  D ;  pairs  of  lugsg-'V  , 
project  from  the  backs  of  the  plane  stocks, 
above  and  below  the  screw  o';  nuts  a"  a" 
are  placed  on  the  screw  o',  on  each  side 
of  the  said  pairs  of  lugs  g"  g",  which 
nuts,  by  their  action  on  the  said  lugs,  will, 
when  the  said  screw  o'  is  turned,  move 
the  after  portions  of  the  plane  stocks 
out  or  in,  and  thus  cause  the  planing 
knives  to  remove  a  thick  or  thin  shaving. 
It  will  consequently  be  perceived  that 
when  the  planing  knives  are  arranged  to 
cut  a  thick  shaving,  they  will  stand  at  a 
more  obtuse  angle  to  the  surface  of  the 
plank  than  when  they  are  arranged  to  cut 
a  thin  shaving.  The  arbors  of  the  rollers 
a'  b'  c'  have  level  pinions  on  their  upper 
ends,  which  work  into  pinions  on  the 
driving  shaft  w. 

The  plane  stocks  g  g,  which  are  secur- 
ed in  the  frame,  composed  of  the  plates 
E  J  and  the  rods//,  are  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  will  so  adjust  them- 
selves as  to  cause  their  knives  to  reduce 
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the  planks  that  pass  through  the  machine 
all  to  a  uniform  thickness. 

The  plates  e,  j,  are  placed  opposite  the 
aforesaid  plates  D,  i,  and  are  embraced 
between  the  arms  m,  m,  projecting^  from 
the  plate  D ;  and  the  arms  m,"  m"  pro- 
jecting from  the  plate  i. 

At  the  forward  ends  of  the  plates  e,  j, 
are  holes  that  receive  the  arbor  of  tlie 
roller  a,  and  the  rear  ends  of  the  said 
plates  are  connected  to  the  plates  d,  i,  by 


to  >Iiow 

9(iT 
fh^HOtllJ 

I':>iii7/,a 
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means  of  the  set  screws  k  k';  the  formeipg^ 
of  which  passes  through  the  lugs  Z,  Z,  risr,,,-, 
ing  from  the  top  plates  D,  e,  and  the  latT,;^ 
ter  passes  through  the  lugs  l',  descending^,,, 
from  the  bottom  plates  i,  J. — The  sej;,|, 
screws  k,  k'  form  fulcrums  for  tlie  fraffle,)q 
E,  J,  /,/,  to  vibrate  upon,  in  consequence^  ,]j 
of  the  play  of  the  said  screws  in  the  er^-^-j 
larged  holes  in  the  legs  I,  t,  that  projectfT- 
from  the  plates  e,  j,  and  they  also  serve  >., 
to  regulate  the  distance  of  the  rear  end 
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of  the  same,  from  the  plane  stock  frame 
D,  I,  e,  e,  and  thus  to  govern  the  thickness 
that  the  planks  operated  upon  are  to  be 
reduced  to. 

The  journals  of  the  arbors  of  the  rollers 
A,  B,  c,  work  in  movable  hoxesj.j,j,  locat- 
ed respectively  in  the  pairs  of  supporters 
F,  F,'  F,"  F,'"  f'',  f^;  which  boxes  are  press- 
ed inwards  by  means  of  the  several  pairs 
of  screws  k,  k',  which  pass  througli  open- 
ings in  the  outer  extremities  of  the  said 
box  supporters,  and  have  pulleys  M,  m', 
upon  their  outer  ends,  that  are  respective- 
ly connected  to  each  other,  by  means  of 
bands  that  support  the  several  weights 
N,  N,  N, ;  which  weights  and  bands  pre- 
serve the  arbors  of  the  rollers  in  vertical 
positions,  and  press  the  rollers  uniformly 
against  the  planks  during  their  passage 
through  the  machine  ;  and  the  roller  a, 
regulates  the  position  of  the  plane  stock 
frame  £,  j,  so  that  the  knives  in  the  plane 
stocks  g,g',  will  cut  the  requisite  thick- 
ness of  shaving,  to  bring  the  planks  ope- 
rated upon  all  to  the  required  thickness. 
The  threads  of  the  screws  h,k',  pass 
around  them  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty 
degrees,  to  the  axes  of  the  same,  which 
inclination  of  the  screw-tln-eads  will  allow 
the  screws  to  be  turned  by  pressure 
against  their  extremities,  and  thereby 
give  them  an  elastic  pressure  upon  the 
boxes  that  the  arbors  of  the  feeding  and 
retaining  rollers  work  in,which  will  enable 
them  to  give  b;|ick,  whenever  it  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  breakage,  and  also 
to  receive  planks  of  different  thicknesses. 
The  plane  stocks  g  g  are  secured  to 
the  plates  e  j,  by  means  of  the  lugs  t'  t' 
and  screws  r  r,  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  plane  stocks  h  h  are  secured  to  the 
plates  D  I,  as  before  described,  and  the 
knives  a  a  may  be  secured  to  the  said 
plane  stocks  in  any  well  known  or  proper 
manner,  but  in  such  positions  that  the 
cutting  edges  of  the  knives  will  be  at  the 
«^';'^entre  of  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  said 
i*j'plane  stocks. 

t8^  "  Lugs  (Fig.  3)  project  from  the  rear 
*|'^Bides  of  the  extremities  of  the  plane 
ii'jifetocks  g  g,  which  receive  the  journals  of 
T'lthe  rollers  d  d,  each  of  which  rollers  is 
bnjjocated  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the 
f'flJotitting  edge  of  the  knife,  in  the  stock 
Y'f  next  in  succession,  and  forms  the  front 
fli  side  of  the   mouth  of  the  same,  for  the 

discharge  of  its  shavings, 
adj   I'Thfel-mHiwsji'/i^  d,  have  to  be  pi-essed' 


back,  before  the  planing  knives,  imme- 
diately in  their  rear,  can  operate  upon  a 
plank ;  the  plane-stocks,  g,  g,  are  made 
self-adjusting  in  their  positions,  so  as  to 
adapt  the  cut  of  their  knives  to  the  vary- 
ing thicknesses  of  planks  to  be  operated 
upon,  in  the  following  manner,  viz. :  A 
screw,  o,  whose  thread  is  at  an  angle  of 
about  thirty  degrees  with  its  axis,  passes 
transversely  across  the  front  of  the  said 
plane  stocks,  (g,  g,)  and  is  suspended  in 
the  lugs,  f  ,  p,  descending  from  the  plate, 
E.  pairs  of  lugs,  g,  g,  project  from  each 
of  the  said  plane  stocks,  (g,  g,)  passing 
above  and  below  the  said  screw,  o  : 
weighted  levers,  h,  }i,  having  female  screw 
openings  in  their  inner  ends,  are  placed 
upon  the  screw,  o,  in  such  positions  as 
to  bar  against  the  lugs,g-,  g-,  and  by  the 
weights  at  their  outer  extremities,  force 
the  faces  of  the  series  of  plane  stocks,  g, 
g,  all  into  a  line  with  each  other,  when  they 
are  in  repose ;  as  shown  in  figs.  2  and  3. 

When  a  plank  or  board  enters  the 
machine,  between  the  rollers.  A,  A,'  it 
presses  against  the  foremost  roller,  d, 
and  pushes  it  back,  against  the  elastic 
pressure  of  its  weighted  lever,  ft,  to  allow 
the  foremost  planing-knife  to  take  hold 
of  its  definite  and  distinct  portion  of  the 
wood  to  be  removed ;  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  series  of  planing  knives. 

A  greater  amount  of  play  is  allowed 
to  the  foremost  roller,  d,  than  to  those 
that  follow  after  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  foremost  planing-knife  Ijo 
remove  a  shaving  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  pass  under  and  take  off  all  the  gritty 
matter  that  may  be  upon  the  plank. 

The  extent  of  vibratory  movement  that 
can  be  imparted  to  the  plane  stocks,  g,g, 
is  regulated  by  the  depth  of  the  recesses 
in  the  plates,  e,  j,  that  receive  the  ends 
of  the  said  plane  stocks,  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  free  action  of  the  plates,  e,  j,  upon 
the  fulcrums  of  their  rear-ends,  combined 
with  the  elastic  pressure  exerted  upon 
their  forward  ends,  by  the  foremost  pair  of 
screws.  A',  k' ;  and  their  actuating  weight, 
N,  serves  to  distribute  the  amount  to  be 
removed  from  this  side  of  the  plank 
equally  amongst  all  the  knives  in  the 
plane-stocks,  g,g,  save  the  foremost  knife, 
as  above  referred  to. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  plank,  the 

fixed  cutters  in  the  stocks,  H,  H,  will,  at 

thb  same  time  that  the  knives  in  the 

ij  stocfas,je>i  G,, are  operating,  remove:; just 
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enough  from  the  plank  to  produce  a  per- 
fectly smooth  surfjiee. 

By  unscrewing  the  set  screws,  K,  k',  the 
rear-end  of  the  plane-stock  frame,  e,  j, 
can  be  swung  outwards,  upon  the  arbor 
of  the  roller,  a,  so  as  to  give  free  access 
to  the  inner  sides  of  the  plane  stocks  in 
both  frames.  Before  adjusting  the  series 
of  planing-knives,  a,  a,  to  their  proper 
positions  in  the  plane-stocks,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  said  stocks  should  all  be 
brought  into  a  line  with  each  other,  in 
their    respective  frames,  and  then  the 


knives  are  brought  into  their  proper  po- 
sitions, by  arranging  their  cutting  edges 
on  the  same  line  with  the  faces  of  said 
plane  stocks  :  tlie  rear-edges  of  the  stocks, 
H,  H,  are  then  thrown  back  a  sufficient 
distance  to  regulate  the  cut  of  their 
knives,  and  secured  by  means  of  their 
set-screw,  o',  as  before  described  :  and 
the  amount  of  cut  of  the  knives  in  the 
stocks,  G,  G,  will  be  self-regulated  by 
means  of  the  rollers,  d,  d,  acted  upon  in 
the  manner  above  set  forth. 

L,  L,  are  pitmen  descending  from  the 
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cams  on  the  dri\ing  shaft  w,  to  the  uni- 
ted plane  stock  frames,  and  which  are 
jointed  to  the  plate  D,  forming  the  top  of 
One  of  the  said  frames.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  perceived  that  when  motion  is  imparted 
to  the  said  diiving  shaft,  a  reciprocating 
motion  will  be  imparted  to  the  said 
plane  stock  frames,  which  will  cause  the 
planing  knives  to  have  a  drawing  cut 
across  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  and  thereby 
enable  them  to  do  smoother  work,  and 
with  less  power  than  can  be  accomplished 
with  stationary  cutters  which  act  by  dead 
resistance. 

Instead  of  connecting  the  two  plane 
stock  frames  with  each  other,  in  the  man- 
ner before  described,  an  independent  re- 
ciprocating movement  may  be  imparted 
to  each  frame,  which  movements  of  the 
respective  frames  may  alternate  with  each 
other.  Or,  in  place  of  one  of  the  said 
plane  stock  frames,  a  bedplate,  or  rollers, 
may  be  employed. 

After  planing  a  plank,  during  its  pas- 
sage between  the  two  pairs  of  rollers 
a,  a',  and  b,  b',  as  above  set  forth,  it 
passes  to  the  tonguing  and  grooving  ap- 
paratus, located  between  the  pairs  of  rol- 
lers B,  b',  and  c,  c'. 

The  tonguing  cutters  are  secured  to 
the  stock  Q,  K,  s,  and  the  grooving  cut- 
ters in  the  stock  t  ;  which  stocks  are 
confined  to  the  supporters  p,  p,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to  any 
desired  position  by  means  of  retaining 
screws,  passing  through  the  said  stocks 
and  through  grooves  in  the  supporters. 

The  stock  q,  being  held  by  the  screws 
j,  on  which  are  nuts  at  the  rear  side  of 
the  supporters ;  and  the  stock  t,  is  held 
by  the  screws  <?,  d\  and  the  nuts  e,  e,  as 
shown  in  figs.  1,  2,  and  3. 

At  the  forward  end  of  the  plate  q,  of 
the  stock  Q,  R,  s,  tliere  are  placed  the  re- 
ducing knives  u  u,  in  an  auxiliary  ad- 
justable stock  s  ;  which  auxiliary  stock  is 
connected  to  the  plate  Q,  by  the  fulcrum 
boH  71  on  which  it  vibrates.  A  screw 
§■',; passes  down  through  a  lip  that  pro- 
jects from  the  front  end  of  the  plate  q, 
intb  a  tube  z,  in  the  front  end  of  the 
auxiliary  stock  s,  in  which  is  located  a 
fjspring  for  the  said  .screw  to  bear  upon ; 
which  enables  the  knives  in  the  said  stock 
-iko  adapt  themselves  to  boards  of  different 

,''^  ITfoib  the  fa(S&  Qf  th<e  plate  q,  spring 
the'  jMT)J€ctiQns  o,  o,  the  extremities  of 


which  are  jointed  to  an  accurate  line 
with  e.'ich  other,  and  their  front  surfaces 
are  all  brought  to  the  same  angles  of  in- 
clination— say,  about  forty-five  degrees. 
The  plate  r,  forming  a  part  of  the  stock 
Q,  R,  s,  has  projections  o",  o",  springing 
from  it,  which  correspond  in  shape  with 
the  projections  o,  o,  save  in  their  being  of 
less  width. 

A  plate,  s,  accurately  jointed  and 
smoothed  on  both  sides,  and  brought  to 
exactly  the  thickness  of  the  tongue  to 
be  formed  on  boards  or  planks,  is  placed 
between  the  projections  o,  and  o",  of  the 
plates  Q  and  r,  and  the  three  plates  are 
firmly  united  to  each  other  by  the  screws 
x',  x".  Fluted  rollers  t,  t,  which  have 
cutting  edges  r,  r,  radiating  from  their 
inner  ends,  are  placed  opposite  each  other 
against  the  plate  s,  and  are  secured  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  plate  (s,)  by  the 
screws  u,  u,  and  the  nuts  upon  the  same. 

The  inner  sides  of  the  cutting  edges 
r,  r,  bearing  closely  against  the  plate  s, 
and  their  peripheries  projecting  below 
the  edge  of  the  said  plate,  a  suitable 
distance  for  cutting  the  sides  of  the 
tongue  to  be  formed  upon  a  plank.  The 
knives  v,  v,  are  placed  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  centre  plate  s,  against  the  front  in- 
clined surfaces  of  the  projections  o,  o", 
and  they  are  held  securely  in  their  places 
by  means  of  the  gibs  p,  p,  and  the  set 
screws  (j,  q ;  which  act  as  follows,  viz  : 
the  said  gibs  (;?,  p,)  pass  into  flaring  slits 
in  the  centre  plate  s,  and  consequently  as 
they  are  driven  down  into  these  slits, 
their  rear  surfaces  are  made  to  press  the 
cutters  against  the  front  sides  of  the  pro- 
jections 0,  o'.  The  gibs  p,  p,  have  lips 
at  their  ends  of  corresponding  shape,  and 
wMien  the  set  screws  q,  q,  which  pass 
though  the  lips  at  the  front  ends  of  the 
said  gibs,  are  so  turned  as  to  cause  their 
inner  ends  to  bear  against  the  outer  edges 
of  the  knives  v,  v,  on  the  front  side  of 
the  centre  plate  s,  they  press  the  inner 
edges  of  the  said  knives  firmly  against 
the  centre  plate,  and  by  the  same  move- 
ment cause  the  lips  at  the  rear  ends  of 
the  gibs  to  draw  upon  the  knives  v,  v,  on 
the  rear  side  of  the  centre  plate  [s,]  and 
force  their  inner  edges  firmly  against  the 
said  plate. 

It  will  therefore  be  perceived  that  the 
centre  plate  s,  serves  as  an  unerring  guide 
to  the  proper  positions  of  the  rotating 
and  stationary  knives,  and  the  fluted  roll- 
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ers  which  act  conjointly  with  each  other 
in  forming  a  tongue  upon  the  edge  of  a 
plank. 

The  reducing,  edging  cutters  v,  v,  pre- 
pare the  edge  of  a  plank  for  the  action  of 
the  tonguing  cutters:  when  the  edge  of 
a  plank  comes  in  contact  with  the  sh:irp 
edges  r,  r,  and  the  fluted  rollers,  1 1,,  they 


,'^,'i 


are  made  to  rotate  as  the  shtop  edges, 
cut  into  the  edges  of  the  plank  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  plate  s,  and  the  fluted 
rollers  beiir  upon  the  plank,  just  in  front 
of  the  stationary  knives  i\  v,  which  re- 
move the  wood  between  the  incisions 
made  by  the  said  rotating  sharp  edges 
r,r,  and  the  outer  angles  of  the  edge  of 
fjvjin  oi  89vin>J  ^^niiiBlq 
//  i)t\i  to  oidt^  'uii  h^ovjB 
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the  plank.  The  said  fluted  or  spur-roll- 
ers serving  to  break  the  fibre  just  in 
front  of  the  edges  of  the  said  stationary 
knives,  and  prevent  them  from  tearing 
splinters  therefrom,  in  case  the  wood 
should  be  crose-grained,  and  also  serving 


as    rotating    mouth-pieces-  to  the   said 
knives.  ■   -'  '•'■  ';■'■' 

The  grooving  apparatus  tphich  is  coifl- 
bined  with  the  stock  T,  is  arranged  and 
operates  as  follows,  viz. :  the  knife  c', 
the  cutting  edge  of  which  ptbjepts  above 
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the  upper  side  of  the  stock  t,  smoothes 
tlie  edg-e  of  a  plank,  preparatory  to  its 
being  operated  upon  by  the  grooving  ap- 
paratus which  is  secured  to  the  front  sur- 
face of  the  said  stock  t,  is  brought  to  a 
perfectly  straight  and  even  surfiice ;  the 
grooving  apparatus  composed  of  the  se- 
veral fluted  rollers  x,  x,  having  cutting 
edges  radiating  from  their  ends,  and  the 
stationary  cutters  y,  y,  are  then  secured 
to  the  said  vsmooth  surfoce  of  the  stock, 
in  the  manner  shown  in  figs.  1  and  3,  viz. : 
each  fluted  roller  is  secured  by  a  screw 
a,  the  shank  of  which  forms  the  journals 
for  the  roller  to  rotate  upon;  each  sta- 
tionary knife  y,  is  secured  by  means  of  a 
triangular  piece/,  (whicli  is  bolted  to  the 
fiice  of  the  stock)  in  conjunction  with 
the  angular  gib  b'  and  the  conical  headed 
screw  z ;  tiie  rear  side  of  the  knife  bear- 
ing against  the  front  edge  off,  and  the 
gib  b',  being  pressed  against  the  front  side 
and  the  outer  edge  of  tlie  said  knife  (y) 
by  the  conical  headed  screw  z,  forces  the 
inner  edge  of  the  knife  firmly  against  the 
face  of  the  stock,  and  its  rear  side  firmly 
against  the  front  edge  of  the  projection 
/'.  The  cutting  edges  at  the  inner  ends 
of  the  fluted  rollers  x,  x,  bear  closely 
against  the  front  side  of  the  stock  t,  and 
the  peripheries  of  the  said  rollers,  and 
the  cutting  edges  at  their  ends,  as  also 
the  cutting  edges  of  the  stationary  knives 
y,  y,  project  a  sufticient  distance  above 
the  upper  edge  of  the  stock  to  enable 
them  to  form  the  requisite  depth  of  groove 
in  a  plank. 

When  the  edge  of  a  plank  comes  in 
contact  with  the  fluted  rollers  x,  x,  and 
the  radiating  cutting  edges  at  their  extre- 
mities, it  imparts  a  rotar}-  motion  to  them 
whilst  they  are  acting  upon  the  same, 
viz. :  The  said  rotating  cutting  edges 
making  incisions  into  the  edge  of  the 
plank,  and  thereby  forming  the  sides  of 
the  groove  perfectly  clean  and  smooth  ; 
and  the  fluted  rollers  bearing  upon  the 
edge  of  the  plank,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  edges  of  the  stationary  cutters 
y,  y,  serving  as  rotating  mouth-pieces 
thereto,  and  also  serving  to  break  the 
fibres  of  the  wood  between  the  inci- 
sions made  by  the  rotating  cutters,  pre- 
paratory to  the  removal  of  the  same,  by 
the  said  stationary  cutters. 

To  enable  the  stationary  cutters  y,  y, 
to  make  more  perfect  angles  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the   grooves,  and  to  discharge 


their  shavings  more  freely,  I  make  their 
faces  and  cutting  edges  slightly  concave, 
as  shown  on  Fig.  3.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  face  of  the  stock  t,  serves  as  an 
unerring  guide  to  the  proper  adjustment 
of  the  grooving  apparatus. 

Suitiible  guides  or  fences  for  keeping 
the  planks  in  proper  position  whilst  be- 
ing operated  upon  by  the  tonguing  and 
grooving  apparatus,  must  be  provided, 
but  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to 
represent  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  pro- 
per construction  and  arrangement  of  .such 
guides  or  fences  will  be  perfectly  obvi- 
ous to  all  machinists. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  different  shape  and 
arrangement  of  the  stationary  tonguing 
knives  v,  v ;  in  this  arrangement,  the  cut- 
ting knives  are  of  a  triangular  shape,  and 
rest  upon  the  plate  r,  with  their  ends 
bearing  against  the  centre  plate  s ;  and 
they  are  secured  in  their  positions  by  the 
gibs  z,  and  set  screws  vi.  The  acute 
angle  at  the  junction  of  the  two  sides 
of  each  of  these  knives  forms  their  cut- 
ting edges,  and  they  may  be  arranged  at 
right  angles  with  the  centre  plate  s,  or 
at  any  other  angle  that  may  be  preferred. 
This  plan  of  arranging  the  stationary 
tonguing,  cutting  knives,  renders  them 
less  liable  to  clog  with  green  lumber, 
than  any  other  known  method,  n",  is 
the  plank,  showing  its  relative  position 
to  the  cutters ;  the  centre  plate  s,  both  in 
this  and  the  former  plan,  bears  upon  the 
end  of  the  tongue,  and  forms  a  guide 
for  its  width  and  depth  through  the 
whole  series  of  cutters. 

The  plane  stocks  g,  g,  and  h,  h,  may 
be  so  arranged  as  to  pass  obliquely 
across  the  face  of  the  planks  operated 
upon,  if  deemed  preferable. 

First,  the  jointing  or  hinging  of  the 
plane  stock  supporting  frame  e,  j,  /,  /, 
or  its  equivalent  at  one  end,  and  giving 
it  an  elastic  bearing  at  its  opposite  end, 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth ;  whether 
the  said  plane  stock  supporting  frame 
be  used  in  connection  with  individually 
vibrating  plane  stocks,  or  with  other 
descriptions  of  plane  stocks  or  planing 
knives  or  cutters,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing or  planing  planks  or  boards  upon 
their  sides  or  edges. 

Second,  the  combination  of  the  sup- 
porting frame  containing  the  adjustable 
stocks  H,  H,  with  the  self-adjusting  sup- 
porting frame,  cont.iining  the  plane  stocks 
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G,  G,  by  which  the  inner  or  under  sur- 
foces  of  the  plane  stocks  g,  g,  are  made 
to  form  a  self-adjusting  bed  on  one  side 
of  a  plank,  whilst  the  knives  in  the  stocks 
H,  H,  are  operating  upon  and  facing  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same,  and  by  wliich 
the  inner  or  under  surfaces  of  the  plane 
stocks  H,  H,  are  made  to  form  an  un- 
yielding bed,  on  one  side  of  a  plank, 
whilst  the  knives  in  the  plane  stocks  g, 
G,  are  operating  upon,  and  reducing  its 
opposite  side,  and  by  which  a  plank  can 
be  faced  on  one  side,  and  reduced  and 
faced  upon  its  opposite  side  at  simulta- 
neous operations,  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth. 

Tiiird,  the  combination  of  the  support- 
ing frame,  containing  the  self-adjusting 
plane  stocks  g,  g,  with  the  arbor  of  the 
roller  a,  and  its  forward  end.  and  with 
the  supporting  frame  containing  the 
plane  stocks  h,  h,  at  its  rear  end,  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  first  place,  of  guiding  the 
transversely  reciprocating  movements  of 
the  said  plane  stocks  supporting  frames, 
as  to  keep  the  inner  sides  of  the  respec- 
tive series  of  plane  stocks  contained 
therein  parallel  with  each  other,  and  pa- 
rallel mth  the  surfiices  of  the  pairs  of 
rollers  a,  a',  and  b,  b';  and  in  the  second 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
supporting  frame  containing  the  self-ad- 
justing plane  stocks  g,  g,  to  be  detnclied 
from  the  supporting  frame  containing 
the  adjustable  plane  stocks  H,  h,  and  be 
swung  outw.ards  upon  the  shaft  of  the 
roller  a,  to  afford  free  access  to  the  inner 
sides  of  the  plane  stocks  in  both  the  said 
plane  stock  supporting  frames,  substan- 
tially as  herein  set  forth. 

Fourth,  the  combination  of  the  rollers 
d.  d,  with  the  plane  stocks  g,  g,  when 

g/iaota  jnei'; 


tliey  are  so  arranged  that  the  roller  in 
one  plane  slock  will  form  a  rotating  and 
self-adjusting  mouth-piece  to  the  planing 
knife  that  succeeds  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  form  a  bed  on  one  side  of  a  plank 
for  a  planing  knife  acting  upon  its  op- 
posite side,  substantially  as  herein  sei'^''3 


forth. 
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Fifth,  the  giving  to  straight  edged  '' 
planing  or  reducing  knives  or  cutters,  '•' 
that  are  arranged  athwart  the  surfaces  '^^ 
of  the  boards  or  planks  operated  upon  "^^^ 
a  transversely  reciprocating  movement,  \. 
whilst  a  continuous  longitudinal  move-  > 
ment  is  imparted  to  the  said  board  or 
planks.  xj 

Sixth,  the  manner  of  producing  a  uTii^ 
form  elastic  pressure  upon  the  upper  and 
lower  bearing  boxes  of  the  arbors  of  the 
pressure  rollers  a,  b,  c,  viz. — by  means 
of  pairs  of  screws  k,  k,  arranged  as  here- 
in described,  and  having  threads  inclLiing 
at  angles  of  about  thirty  degrees,  with 
their  axes,  which  are  banded  together 
and  operated  upon  by  a  weight  (n)  sub- 
stantially as  herein  set  forth.  -   rnm 

Seventh,  the  within  described  iraprovfeliilv^ 
ed  stock  that  receives  the  tonguing  cut-  :  siv 
ters  V,  V,  and  r,  r,  composed  of  the  cen-^iii^m 
tral  governing  pl.ite  s, combined  with  the'  '  Iq 
projections  o,  o,  on  the  side  plate  Q,  and  -lit 
the  projections  o",  o",  on  the  side  plate'  l-iB 
R,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth.       lo  yT^ba 

Eighth,  the  manner  of  combining  liiadt  ^o 
stationary  cutters  v,  v,  with  the  govern^  .\j  ,^ 
ing  centre  plate  s,  by  means  of  the  irMn^dJ 
clined  projections  o,  o",  on  the  sides  of ''Vidi^ 
the  said  plate,  the  flaring  notches  in  the  -n-ii? 
plate,  and  the  gibs  p,  p,  having  lugs  at  !  nnq 
each  extremity,  placed  in  the  said  flaring  dl 
notches,  and  acting  upon  the  edges  and wT 
front  sides  of  the  said  cutters  v,  Vn    •,  'V»[.;m  o^ 

,  .     .^ ,,        '  I    ';.,    mot 


e?.^ 
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Fig.  3. 


,8  .y'"!    I  -  Robertson's  impkovem'ent  in  manufacturing  sheet-lead. 

o   yf.(>4   j.,Q„j  jjjg  Snecification  of  the  Inventor,  John  Robertson,  of  Brooklyn,  New- York. 
lo   iu)ilj;yilqqii    •j(Rg.  I. 

-hbiii('{j  luii 

-niiui  9i^i'j'jiq 


'(.I  '  ih 


!■  I'll  j; 
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Fig,  1  is  an  outside  view  of  tlie  ma- 
chine; fisf.  2  is  a  section;  and  fig.  3  a 
modification  of  a  machine  for  the  appli- 


cation of  tlie  attachment  hereafter  spe-' 
cified.     Fig.  2  is  a  sectional  view  of  a* 
hydraulic  press  and  sheet-lend  machine,^ 
A,  being  the  water-ram,  b,  being  the  wa-' 
ter-cylinder,  c,  the  top,  7,  machine  with 
the  lead-cliamber,  f,  with  interior  die  e, 
for  the  purpose  of  thickening  the  sheet-' 
lead,  G,  being  a  strong  wrought-iron  bolt 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  press  and  passing 
through  the  wnter-r.un  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the  pressure  and  holding  and 
regulating  the  interior  die,  H,  represent- 
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ing  the  sheet  of  lead  pressed  out  from 
the  lead  chamber.  But  in  machines  at 
present  known  and  used,  each  time  it  is 
required  to  produce  sheet-lead  of  a  differ- 
ent thickness,  a  new  die  is  required  to 
replace  the  former,  and  thus  a  die  is  re- 
quired for  every  thickness  of  sheet-lead, 
causing  great  expense  and  much  labor 
and  time  in  changing  them  in  a  machine 
which  must  nece.ssanly  be  so  ponderous  in 
a  manufacture  of  tliia  description,  where 
the  dies  must  be  over  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter. 

Now,  the  manner  in  which  I  accom- 
plish the  manufacture  of  the  various 
thicknesses  of  sheet-lead  in  contradis- 
tinction to  this,  is  as  follows :  The  in- 
terior die,  D,  being  placed  on  the  iron 
binding  bolt,  g,  is  adjusted  by  screwing 
it  up  or  down  on  this  bolt,  and  fixrther 
secured  in  its  proper  place  by  the  tliick 
nut,  1,  on  the  top  of  the  bolt,  g,  and  at 
the  e.xit  of  the  sheet  from  the  lead  cham- 
ber, F,  is  placed  the  exterior  stationary 
conical  die,  e  :  thus  completing  my  in- 
vention, from  which  it  will  be  easily  seen, 
that  by  depressing  the  interior  cylindrical 
die  at  any  determined  height  on  tlie  bolt, 
G,  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screw,  the 
annular  opening  or  distance  from  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  dies  will  be  increased 
•  or  diminished.  Thus,  the  closer  the  in- 
terior die  is  placed  down  to  the  lead 
cliamber,  r,  the  annular  opening  for  the 
sheet  of  lead  is  made  smaller,  producing 
a  thinner  sheet ;  and  the  fartJier  it  is 
placed  from  the  lead  chamber,  or  near 
the  top  of  the  exterior  die,  e,  the  annu- 
lar opening  will  be  increased,  producing 
a  greater  thickness  of  sheet  lead.  The 
annular  sheet  of  lead  is  slit  or  cut  by  a 
cutter  in  the  exterior  die,  as  the  lead 
passes  through,  and  is  opened  up,  and 
received  and  rolled  up  on  a  roller. 

Fig.  3  is  a  different  arrangement  of  a 
similar  machine, contiining  the  adjustable 
interior  cylindrical  die,  and  the  stationary 
conical  exterior  die,  a  and  b,  by  which 
means  the  lead  is  pressed  out  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  described  ;  but 
the  interior  adjustable  cylindrical  die,  b, 
instead  of  being  fastened  to  the  bolt, 
p:issing  through  the  water-ram  and  fixed 
to  the  bottom  of  press,  as  before  de- 
scribed. The  framing  of  press,  c,  c,  is 
extended  upwards,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  press-top,  d,  in  which  the  in- 
terior adjustable  cyliodiical  di^,  b,  ja  fixed 


and  adjusted  by  the  check-nuts,  e.  Fig.  3, 
is  represented,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming  the  construction  of  this  pros?, 
but  simply  to  show  the  application  of 
the  dies,  as  before  described,  to  a  press 
of  tliis  construction. 

I  claim  tiie  adjustable  interior  cylindri- 
cal and  the  exterior  stationary  conical 
dies  in  combination  and  for  the  purposes 
described,  irrespective  of  the  precise  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  applied,  or  by 
which  the  adjustment  is  effected. 


improvement   in   self-adjusting  kail- 
road  switch. 

From  the  Specification  of  the  Inventor,  John  C.  Past, 
of  Whitehaven,  Pa. 

Fig.  1  is  a  perspective  view  of  a  Rail- 
road and  Locomotive,  representing  one 
of  the  forms  in  which  my  improvements 
may  be  applied,  and  is  not  intended  so 
much  to  represent  an  exact  view  of  my 
improvements,  as  a  general  view  of  the 
action  of  the  whole  combination.  Fig. 
2  is  a  top  view  or  plan  of  the  ro.id,  in 
which  the  position  of  the  various  parts 
is  correctly  delineated.  Fig.  3  is  a  side 
elevation,  showing  the  relative  position 
of  the  counterpoise  weights  ;  and  Fig.  4 
an  enlarged  view  of  the  counterpoise 
weights,  a  section  of  the  movable  rails 
or  treadles,  and  the  relative  position  of 
the  arms  of  the  rock  shafts  and  the 
counterpoise  weights.  Fig.  5  is  another 
arrangement  which  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  one  herein  described. 

The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in 
providing  certain  counterpoise  weights  or 
counterbalances  (or  their  equivalents) 
upon  the  rock  shafts,  on  which  tlie  mov- 
able rails  or  treadles  act,  in  combination 
with  toggle  levers,  arranged  with  the 
other  pnrt'i  of  the  contrivance  as  herein- 
after described,  so  that  a  secure  lock  to 
the  switch,  when  moved  into  the  desired 
position,  is  established  and  maintained, 
thereby  rendering  it  not  liable  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  oscillation  or  jarring  of  the 
cars,  and  a  switch  is  produced  which  can 
be  operated  or  shifted  with  certainty  by 
the  weight  of  the  cars.  The  object  ac- 
complished by  the  counterpoise  weights 
is  the  forcing  of  the  toggle  levers  a  little 
over  the  centre,  and  against  the  stops  Q, 
Q,  in  which  position  they  form  the  lock 
upon  the  switch,  for  after  the  cars  have 
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passed  over  the  treadles  or  movable 
rails,  if  it  were  not  for  the  counterpoise 
■vveifrhts  there  would  be  a  spring  or  re- 
action which  would  throw  tlie  tog-gle 
lever  out  of  position,  and  destroy  the 


whole  eecurity  of  the  machine,  by  ren- 
derinoi-  the  switch  liable  to  displacement 
by  the  oscillation  of  tlie  cars. 

The  switch  a,  and  the  tracks  b,  u,  and 
V,  are  made  in  the  usual  manner;  but  I 
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have  found  from  experiment  that  it  is 
the  best  manner  of  constructing  my  self- 
adjusting  switches,  to  connect  the  rod  c, 
of  the  switch  at  each  end  to  a  toggle 
lever  of  the  form  exhibited  at  d,  d,  which 
toggle  levers  turn  upon  their  fulcrums 
F,  F,  freely,  said  fulcrums  being  securely 
attached  to  the  main  bed  timber  or  tie, 
in  such  positions  as  just  to  admit  of  the 
switch  moving  the  proper  distance  while 
the  toggle  is  moving  from  a  right  line 
into  the  angular  position  it  assumes  when 
the  other  toggle  is  in  line. 

To  the  outer  or  long  arms  of  the  tog- 
gle levers  d,  d,  are  united  by  joints  or 
hinges  at  g,  g,  g,  g,  the  connecting  rods 
H,  H,  H,  H,  which  extend  to  the  arms  i,  i, 
I,  I,  of  the  rock  shafts  J,  j,  j,  j,  to  which 
rock  shafts  the  counterpoise  weights  are 
attached ;  the  other  arms  M,  M,  m,  m,  are 
connected  with  the  movable  rails  or  trea- 
dles w,  w,  K,  K,  by  links  or  connecting 
plates.  The  arms  i,  i,  i,  i,  and  m,  m,  m,  m, 
of  the  rock  shafts  are  set  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  so  that  when  the  arm  i,  is 
vertical,  the  arm  m,  of  the  same  shaft 
will  be  horizontal,  and  the  connection 
with  the  treadles  and  toggle  levers  are 
so  arranged  that  the  arms  i,  i,  i,  i,  vibrate 
in  arcs  about  equal  on  each  side  of  a 
vertical  line,  and  the  arms  m,  m,  m,  m,  m 
arcs  about  equal  on  each  side  of  a  hori- 
zontal line.  The  counterpoise  weights 
are  attached  to  the  rock  shafts  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  arms  M,  m,  m,  m,  at 
an  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees  above 
a  line  drawn  through  tlie  arm  M,  across 
the  centre  of  the  rock  shaft,  and  con- 
tinued as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  by  the  red 
dot  line,  and  are  of  sufhcient  weight  to 
somewhat  more  than  neutralize  the  ten- 
dency of  the  treadles  to  depress  the  arms 
M,  M,  M,  M,  by  their  gravity,  the  effect  of 
the  angular  position  of  the  counterpoise 
weights  being  such,  that  they  are  hori- 
zontal, and  exercising  their  greatest  force 
when  the  toggle  lever  with  which  they 
are  more  directly  connected  is  nearly 
upon  its  centre,  or  in  a  right  line,  and 
the  power  applied  (upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road)  is  insufficient  to  move 
it  into  its  proper  position.  The  bearings 
of  ttie  rock  shafts  rest  in  pedestals  se- 
curely attached  to  a  part  of  the  timber 
frame  on  which  the  whole  machine  rests, 
and  to  which  the  principal  cross  sills  of 
the  road  are  united. 

Since  the  parts  connecting  the  treadles 


with  the  toggle  levers  are  all  similarly 
arranged,  a  description  of  the  action  of 
one  part  will  answer  for  the  others  also. 
Now,  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  several  parts,  as  com- 
bined in  the  accompanying  drawings,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  treadle  w,  will 
press  with  about  one-half  its  weight  up- 
on the  arm  m,  of  the  rock  shaft  j,  and 
that  this  pressure,  if  it  were  not  coun- 
teracted by  the  gravity  of  the  counter- 
poise weight,  would  tend  to  draw,  in  the 
direction  of  the  an-ow,  (Fig.  1)  upon  the 
arm  i,  the  connecting  rod  h*,  and  the 
toggle  lever  d*,  at  g*,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  the  treadle  w,  is 
pressed  upon  by  the  weight  of  a  car  or 
locomotive,  and  hence  would  tend  to 
draw  the  toggle  lever  from  its  position 
against  the  stop,  and  thus  unlock  the 
switch,  because  the  lock  depends  upon 
the  toggle  resting  against  the  stop,  or  in 
line.  Tlie  object  of  the  lock  being  to 
prevent  the  oscillation  of  the  cars  in 
passing  over  the  switch  from  displacing 
it,  as  hereinbefore  stated. 

To  illustrate  the  operation  of  the 
switch  we  will  suppose  a  train  approach- 
ing in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  Lo- 
comotive Fig.  1.     When  the  guide  wheel 

0,  runs  upon  the  treadle  w,  it  will  de- 
press it,  this  again  will  depress  the  outer 
end  of  the  arm  m,  of  the  rock  shaft,  and 
communicate  a  rotary  motive  to  the 
shaft,  this  causes  the  outer  end  of  the 
counterpoise  weight  to  rise,  and  the  arm 

1,  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
carrying  with  it  the  connecting  rod  h*, 
which  by  this  means  draws  the  toggle 
lever  d*  into  the  angular  position,  and  the 
switch  into  line  with  the  tracks  v,  v,  and 
causes  the  toggle  lever  d  to  straighten, 
and  here  the  counterpoise  weights  upon 
that  side  of  the  track  come  into  action, 
and  not  only  assist  in  lifting  the  treadles, 
but  by  means  of  their  pressure  through 
the  medium  of  the  connecting  rods  upon 
the  toggle  D,  push  it  against  the  stop  Q, 
and  hold  it  there  until  pressure  is  applied 
to  the  treadles  upon  that  side  of  the  road, 
when  ths  same  operation  is  repeated  in 
an  inverse  direction. 

The  parts  of  the  switch  not  hereinbe- 
fore described,  may  be  constructed  as  de- 
scribed in  letters  patent  No.  1294  grant- 
ed to  me,  and  dated  August  21st^  A.  D., 

1839.  '  ••:;^^ ' ;, 

By  having  thus  described  wliat  1  con- 
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"1 


«cl(,-r  the  best  mode  of  constructing  a 
self-adjusting  Rail  Road  Switdi,  I  do 
not  moan  to  limit  myself  to  this  parti- 
cular form  or  manner  of  applying  my 


invention,  on  the  contrary  I  have  various 
modes  of  effecting  the  same  object.  For 
examjile,  a  chain  may  be  attached  to  the 
connecting  rod  h,  Fig.  5,  and  thence  ex- 
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tend  parallel  to  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
toirgle  lever,  a  distance  equal  to  or  greater 
tli;.n  the  motion  of  the  rod,  and  then  foil 
o\  er  a  puUy  having  its  gudgeons  in  the 
upright  s,  to  tlie  end  of  which  chain  is 
atiached  a  weight  T,  heavy  enough  to  re- 
tain the  toggle  against  the  stop,  or  a 
oliain  and  wciglit,  or  similar  device  may 
be  attached  directly  to  tlie  toggle  lever 
near  the  angle,  and  curried  over  a  roller 
immediately  behind  the  stop.  Now  as  the 
tendency  of  the  weights  would  be  to 
throw  the  toggle  levers  too  far,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  provide  some  means  of  stopping 
them  at  the  proper  place,  and  this  I  etfect 
by  means  of  a  pin  q,  or  otiier  like  devise, 
])laced  in  such  position  as  to  arrest  the 
motion  of  the  toggles  as  soon  as  they 
pass  the  centre.  Or  the  toggles  may  be 
rule-jointed  to  effect  the  same  purpose. 

I  claim  the  combination  of  the  counter- 
poise weights  R,  R,  R,  R,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, with  tlie  toggle  levers  d,  d,  and 

stops  Q,  Q.  • 

1 

CAST  IRON  CAR  WHEELS.  IMPROVEMENTS 
,  OF  ISAAC  VAN  KURAN  OF  BOSTON,  MASSA- 
I  CHUSETTS. 

From  the  Inventor's  Specification,  patented  May  20, 
1851. 


Fig.l 


Figure  1  is  a  front  view  or  elevation  of 
tlie  wheel. 

Figure  2  is  a  vertical  transverse  sec- 


tion taken  through  the  middle  of  the 
wheel. 

The  same  letters  refer  to  like  parts  on 
the  said  figures. 

The  nature  and  object  of  my  invention 
is  the  construction  of  a  cast  iron  car  wheel 
which  will  combine  strength  of  form  with 
great  lightness  of  materials  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  1  cast  the  wheel  with  a  solid  hub, 
and  join  the  said  hub  to  the  tread  by  a 
curved  plate  next  to  the  hub,  which  plate 
is  strengthened  by  curved  outside  braces, 
then  a  circular  tube  running  round  the 
face  of  the  wheel,  and  then  a  curved  plate 
joined  to  the  said  tube  and  the  tread  of 
the  wheel. 

The  outside  curved  plate  is  also 
strengthened  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
curved  braces  on  the  inside  curved  plate 
next  the  hub  branch  out  so  as  to  be  op- 
posite the  space  between  tlie  outside 
braces.  ,  ; 

To  enable  others  skilled  in  the  art  to 
make  and  use  my  invention,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  describe  its  construction. 

A  is  a  solid  hub ;  b  is  a  curved  solid 
iron  plate,  one  side  of  which  (the  out- 
side) is  convex,  and  the  other  side  con- 
cave— around  tliis  plate  are  cast  curved 
braces  b  b ;  c  is  a  tube  cast  around  the 
wheel,  and  situated  about  midway  be- 
tween the  solid  hub  a  and  the  tread  of 
the  wheel,  d  is  anotlier  curved,  solid 
plate,  formed  exactly  like  the  plate  b.  It 
also  has  curved  metal  braces  d  d  cast  on 
it.  These  curved  braces  are  formed  like 
the  braces  h  h,  but  their  terminating  sec- 
tions outside  at  d'  project  in  a  difiorent 
direction  from  that  of  the  terminating 
section  b'  of  the  inner  braces  b.  If  the 
inside  curved  braces  branched  out  to  the 
tread  continuing  their  form  as  joined  with 
the  outside  curved  braces  d,  each  whole 
brace  would  present  a  form  on  the  side 
of  the  wheel  like  an  s  brace, — a  mostexr 
cellent  form  for  strength.  This,  hovVJj 
ever,  could  not  be  done  without  weakenr 
ing  the  whole  wheel,  for  the  braces  would 
then  be  very  wide  apart  at  the  outside, 
just  where  the  greatest  strength  is  want- 
ed. To  retain  the  s  form  of  tlie  braces, 
and  compensate  for  the  distance  they 
would  be  apart  at  the  outside,  I  place  just 
double  the  number  of  braces  tZ  on  the 
wheel  that  there  are  of  those  marked  b, 
so  as  to  have  the  inside  tier  of  braces 
(each  brace)  project  outwards  towards 
the  spaces  between  the  outside  braces. 
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There  are  two  desirable  objects  to  be  ob- 
tained in  tlie  cast  ir  n  railroad  ear  wheel ; 
one  is  liglitness  of  metal,  combining  a 
good  form  for  strength ;  and  the  other  is 
a  good  form  in  every  part  for  casting.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  pretsent  form  of 
wheel  herein  described  is  of  a  better  form 
for  strength  than  the  wheel  patented  by 
me  May  1st,  1849,  nor  do  I  think  it  is 
quite  so  good,  but  it  combines  rather  a 
better  form  for  casting,  and  contains  to 
the  same  diameter  about  thirteen  pounds 
less  of  metal,  which  enables  the  wlieel  to 
be  sold  at  a  less  cost,  this  being  an  ad- 
vantage more  in  favor  of  the  buyer  than 
the  seller;  and  a  wheel  certainly  meets 
all  that  is  demanded  of  it  when  it  has 
been  tried  and  found  to  be  pefcctly 
adapted  to  its  specific  object.  Tiiis 
wheel  now  described  I  have  faithfully 
tested,  and  some  of  the  kind  are  now  in 
actual  use,  and  give  every  satisfaction, 
both  as  it  respects  durability,  strength, 
and  lightness.  In  casting  wheels  there 
is  much  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
shrinkage  of  the  metal  when  in  the  act 
of  cooling ;  this  is  the  fruitful  cause  of 
waste  in  castings  by  breakage.  A  bad 
form  of  wheel  for  casting,  although  it 
may  be  a  strong  form,  is  of  doubtful 
utility  ;  because  there  may  be  many  un- 
seen flaws  which  do  not  develop  them- 
selves until  the  wheel  is  on  the  car,  and 
running,  when  at  once  the  centrifugal 
force  separates  the  parts  that  have  flaws 
in  them  from  the  sound  parts,  there  is  a 
break  down,  and  perhaps  a  serious  acci- 
dent. Tills  form  of  wheel  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent one  for  casting,  so  as  to  make  all 
the  parts  shrink  together  in  cooling  in 
such  a  way  that  the  tliiiiner  portions  of 
the  metal  iiave  some  compensating  quali- 
ties combined  witli  them. 

The  hub  being  the  thickest  part  of  the 
metal,  it  will  not  shrink  altogether  as 
fost  as  the  other  parts,  but  then  by  its 
core  being  taken  out,  the  interior  can  be 
cooled  in  such  a  way  along  with  the  out- 
side as  to  make  it  shrink  altogether  about 
the  same  time  that  it  requires  tlie  curved 
plates  E,  with  their  braces,  to  shrink. 

The  pipe  or  tube  c,  being  tiiin,  it  can 
be  tempered  in  the  cooling  by  keeping 
the  core  in  until  all  is  cool.  The  tread 
can  be  cooled  as  desired,  it  being  on  tiie 
outside.  I  find,  however,  that  this  form 
"bf  wheel  cools  with  great  uniformity, 
therefore  tiie  shrinkage  is  equalized,  and 


good  castings  are  uniformly  the  result. 
Its  qualities  in  the  respect  stated,  I  believe, 
are  superior  to  any  other  wheel  in  use. 

I  claim  a  cast  iron  railroad  wheel  con- 
structed with  the  solid  hub  a  and  the 
tube  c,  the  said  tube  being  united  to  the 
hub  by  a  curved  plate  b,  with  curved 
projecting  braces  b  b  on  it,  and  connect- 
ed to  the  tread  t  by  a  curved  plate  D, 
with  the  curved  braces  d  d  on  it. 

We  add  the  specification  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  car  wheel  of  Albert  Heb- 
bard,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  This 
is  also  patented  at  the  same  date  as  the 
last,  viz.,  20th  May,  1851. 

Figure  1  denotes  a  front  elevation. 
Figure  2  a  rear  view,  and  Figure  3  a  cen- 
tral and  transverse  section  of  my  im- 
proved wheel. 

It  is  well  known  that  much  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  producing  by  the 
operation  of  founding,  an  entire  cast  iron 
railroad  wheel  having  a  chilled  rim,  vari- 
ous forms  or  patterns  having  been  de< 
vised  for  such  purpose. 

It  has  been  found  that  most  of  what 
are  termed  the  plate  or  double  plate 
wlieels,  or  those  in  which  the  rim  and 
hub  are  connected  together  by  one  or 
more  curved  plates  or  discs,  are  liable  to 
fracture  at  the  rim  or  tread  when  under 
very  high  velocities  and  running  upon  a 
railway.  I  would  remark,  that,  in  order 
to  overcome  the  disastrous  effects  liable 
to  be  produced  by  contraction  of  the 
metal  of  the  plates,  during  the  process 
of  casting,  they  have  been  made  with 
concentric  undulations,  extending  be- 
tween the  hub  and  rim,  such  undula- 
tions producing  a  serpentine  curve  in 
the  section  of  the  plate,  provided  such 
section  be  taken  in  a  radial  plane  from 
the  hub  to  the  rim.  Undulations  or 
curves  so  arranged,  have  a  tendency  to 
greatly  weaken  the  plate  in  radial  di- 
rections. A  wheel  constructed  with 
straight  spokes  is  generally  considered  as 
better  adapted  to  withstand  shocks,  than 
one  having  curved  spokes.  It  has  been 
considered  exceedingly  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  cast  a  straight  spoke  wheel, 
with  a  cliilled  rim,  and  a  solid  or  undi- 
vided hub.  In  order  to  produce  such,  it 
became  necessary  to  split  or  divide  the 
hub    into    sections,    thereby   not    only 
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greatly  weakening  it  but  requiring  much 
labor  and  expense  to  prepare  it  for  the 
axle. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  attend- 
ing the  "  double  plate"  wheel,  one  of  which 
is,  that  in  order  to  ensure  the  required 
strength  to  the  plates,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  put  into  both  of  the  plates  much 
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more  metal  than  would  be  required  in  a 
solid  form  in  one  plate. 

My  improved  wheel  has  a  combination 
of  the  single  plate  and  the  double  plates 
between  the  hub  and  the  rim.  Besides 
it  has  the  advantage  of  not  only  a  solid, 
but  what  is  usually  termed  an  undivided 
hub.     In  the  drawing,  a  represents  the 
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hub,  which  is  a  solid  cylindric  tube  of  me- 
tal, extending  through  the  wheel.  It  may, 
however,  be  separated  into  two  parts 
transversely  of  its  axis  if  desirable,  but 
as  this  weakens  the  hub,  I  prefer  to  cast 
it  solid,  or  in  one  entire  piece,  excepting 
the  hole  a  through  it  for  the  reception  of 
the  axle.  From  the  two  ends  of  this 
hub  two  plates  or  discs  b,  c,  extend  to- 
gether in  a  serpentine  line  or  joining,  or 
with  a  single  plate  D,  to  which  a  coiTe- 
sponding  serpentine  form  is  given  en- 
tirely around,  or  concentric  with  the  hub, 
the  curved  sinuosities  of  said  plate  in- 
creasing in  size  from  the  joining  of  it  with 
the  plates  b  c  to  the  rim  e,  as  seen  in  the 
drawings.  I  would  remark,  also,  that 
the  convexities  and  concavities  of  the  ser- 
pentine plate  D,  are  curved  from  the  cen- 
tre towards  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  ifi  ra- 
dial directions  as  denoted  by  the  red  lines 
b,  b,  c,  c,  iu  figures  1  and  2.  The  ser- 
pentine plate  D,  at  its  connection  with  the 
rim  has  a  waved  or  serpentine  joining, 
such  as  uisures  strength  to  resist  both 
vertical  and  lateral  shocks.  The  tread  of 
the  rim  is  founded  against  a  chill  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  wheel  cast  at  once  in 
one  entire  piece. 

I  claim  the  above  described  improve- 
ment, or  wheel  made  with  a  chilled  rim 
either  a  solid  hub  or  one  divided  crosswise 
of  its  axis,  two  plates  or  discs  B,  c,  united 
in  a  serpentine  curve  at  their  outer  peri- 
pheries, a  third  plate  D,  not  only  made 
serpentine  concentrically  with  tlie  hub, 
but  curved  in  radical  directions  as  de- 
scribed, all  cast,  or  founded  and  combined 
togeth^c,  iiv  one  piece. 


FAIRBAIRN  S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MACHINE- 
RY, FOR  PREPARING,  SPINNING,  AND 
WEAVING     COTTON,    FLAX,    AND     OTHER 

FIBROUS  substances;  also  m  con- 
structing AND  APPLYING  MODELS,  OR 
PATTERNS,  FOR  MOULDING,  PREPARA- 
TORY TO  CASTING  PARTS  OF  MACHINE- 
RY, EMPLOYED  IN  PREPARING,  SPIN- 
NING, AND  MANUFACTURING  FIBROUS 
SUBSTANCES  ;  AND  ALS(J  IN  CERTAIN 
TOOLS  TO  BE  USED  IN  MAKING  SUCH 
MACHINERY. 

This  specification  relates — First — To 
Improvements  in  the  arrangement  and 
construction  of  scutching,  opening,  clean- 
ing, anfi  lapping  machines,  employed  in 


the  preparatory  processes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  flax,  and  other  fibrous 
materials. 

Secondly,  To  the  arrangement  and 
construction  of  certain  parts  of  drawing 
frames,  likewise  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ratory processes  of  the  manufacture  of 
fibrous  materials. 

Thirdly,  To  the  aiTangeraent  of  the 
driving  parts  of  throstle  frames,  employ- 
ed in  the  spinning  of  cotton,  and  other 
fibrous  materials. 

Fourthly,  To  the  arrangements  and 
construction  of  certain  parts  of  looms, 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics. 

Fifthly,  To  the  moulding  for  casting 
in  iron,  brass,  or  other  metal,- — parts  of 
machinery  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  fibrous  materials. 

Sixthly,  To  the  construction  of  certain 
tools  and  machines,  employed  in  cutting 
and  shaping  parts  of  machinery. 

The  improvements  described  under 
the  first  of  these  heads,  consist — First. 
In  a  means  of  spreading  and  distributing 
the  opened  and  cleansed  fibres  of  the 
material,  thrown  from  the  beaters  of 
opening,  scutching,  and  lapping  machines,  ^ ■ 
more  even  and  uniform,  than  is  now  done 
by  the  ordinary  constructions  of  machines 
employed  for  those  purposes.  Secondly. 
In  an  arrangement  of  the  position  and 
mode  of  action,  of  the  lapping  and  cal- 
lendering  rollers,  whereby  the  sheet  of 
lapped  fibrous  material  is  more  compress- 
ed when  wound  upon  the  lap  roller. 
These  two  improvements  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  engraving,  fig.  1,  wliich 
represents  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  lap- 
ping macliine  ;  a,  the  framing  of  the  ma- 
chine ;  b,  the  ordinary  feeding  rollers,  to 
which  the  fibrous  materials  to  be  opera- 
ted upon,  is  fed  by  hand  by  any  of  the 
modes  now  adopted  and  employed ;  c, 
the  beater,  which  is  likewise  of  the  ordi- 
nary construction;  it  is  enclosed  above 
by  the  case  d,  and  beneath  by  tlie  grating 
and  plate,  over  which  the  fibres  of  the 
material  are  driven  from  the  feeding  rol- 
lers by  the  rapid  revolving  movements 
of  the  beaters ;  e,  the  perforated  cylinder 
or  drum,  upon  the  periphery  of  which 
the  fibres  of  the  material  arc  collected 
and  formed  into  a  lap.  The  interior  of 
the  cylinder  is  partially  exhausted  of  air, 
so  as  to  produce  a  partial  vacuum  within, 
and  thus  attract  the  fibres  of  the  material 
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to  its  periphery;  /,  the  portion  of  the 
casing  or  shield  above  the  perforated  cy- 
linder and  the  grating,  g,  under  which 
the  fibres  pass  from  the  beater  to  the 
perforated  cylinder ;  by  the  shape  and 
curvature  of  this  shield  or  easing  the 
fibres  are  more  diffused,  and  better  and 
more  evenly  collected  and  spread  upon 
the  surface  of  the  perforated  cylinder, 
than  by  the  usual  construction  of  lapping 
machines. 

The  next  improvement,  which  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  lapping  and  callen- 
dering  rollers,  is  likewise  illustrated  in 
fig.  1.  The  accumulation  of  fibres  upon 
the  surface  of  the  perforated  cylinder  e, 
forming  the  lap  of  the  material,  is  taken 
off  by  the  rollers  h,  hence  the  lap  passes 
between  the  large  pair  of  callendering 
rollers  i,  and  onward  to  the  lapping  rol- 
lers I,  I,  passing  between  the  lower  of 
these  rollers  and  the  small  callendering 
roller  o.  The  upper  of  the  lapping  rol- 
lers 1,  rests  upon,  and  is  supported  by, 
the  small  callender  roller  o,  by  which  the 
lap  of  fibrous  material,  passing  between 
it  and  the  lower  lapping  roller,  is  com- 
pressed ;  the  lap  then  passes  to  the  lap 
roller  p,  around  which  it  is  coiled  or 
wrapped.  In  the  ordinary  construction 
of  these  descriptions  of  machines,  the 
lap  roller  p,  is  placed  above  the  two  lap- 
ping rollers,  resting  upon  both  of  them  ; 
but  by  this  mode  of  aiTangement  and 
working,  the  lap,  in  passing  from  be- 
tween the  lapping  rollers  to  the  surface 
of  the  lap  roller,  is  distended,  and  con- 
sequently, when  wound  upon  the  lap  rol- 
ler, is  not  in  so  compressed  a  state  as  is 
most  desirable ;  for  this  reason,  the  pre- 
sent patentees  propose  placing  it  liori- 
zontally,  in  respect  to  the  lapping  rollers, 
and  applying  the  small  callender  roller 
between  the  two  lapping  rollers.     The 


effect  of  this  mode  of  working  is,  that 
the   lap   is   less  distended,  and   conse-- 
quently  wound  upon  the  lap  roller  in  a' 
higher  state  of  compression  than  by  the'' 
usual  method,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  surface  of  the  lap  roller  al-  - 
ways  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
lapping  rollers,  the  bearings  carrying  the 
axis   or   shaft   off.     The   lap  roller  i? 
mounted  upon  a  traversing  frame  or  caf-'' 
riage,  sliding  upon  the  framing  of  the' 
machine,  in  a  direction  horizontally  to' 
and  from  the  lapping  rollers.     Pendant 
balance  weights,  attached   to  cords    or 
chains,  passing  over  pulle}'s,  act  upon  the 
traversing   carriage,  tending   alwavs   to 
draw  it  towards  the  lapping  rollers,  and 
thus  maintaining  the  surface  of  the  lap 
roller  in  contact  with  the  lapping  rollers, 
the  gravity  of  the  balance  weight  de- 
termining the  pressure.     The   axis   or 
shaft  of  the  lap  roller  is  mounted  in  slots 
in  the  carriage,  and  have  antifriction  roll- 
ers placed  behind  them  in  the  bearings, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  as  little  friction 
as  possible  acting  against  the  rotation  of 
the  lap  roller,  as  tliat  roller  is  turned  by  sum. 
ftice  contact  only  with  the  lapping  rollers. 

The  improvements  described  under  the 
second  head,  relating  to  drawing  frames,, 
consist —  -■  2. 

First— ^In  the  adaptation  and  applica-i 
tion  to  those  maclunes  of  a  f;^lling  weight, 
and  its  actuating  apparatus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  the  further  motion  of 
the  machine,  wlienever  a  de6nite  or  re- 
quired quantity  of  sliver  is  received  from 
the  machine  into  the  can. 

Secondly — In  the  arrangement  of  the 
small  cylindrical  roller  gills,  described  in 
the  specification  of  a  patent  granted  to 
Messrs.  Fairbairn  and  Carmichael,  and 
dated  October  2d,  1846,  by  providing 
them  Adth  flanges,  and  also  in  arranging 
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several  sets  of  gills  and  drawing  rollers 
in  each  machine. 

The  first  of  these  improvements  con- 
sists as  follows: — Upon  the  lower  hack 
drawing  roller  shaft  a  W'orm  is  cut,  this 
gears  into,  and  gives  motion  to  a  worm 
wheel  revolving  on  a  fixed  stud,  project- 
ing from  the  frame  of  the  machine ;  up- 
on the  hoss  of  this  worm  wheel  another 
worm  is  cut,  gearing  into,  and  giving 
motion  to,  another  wheel,  also  revolving 
upon  another  fixed  stud  ;  upon  the  boss 
of  the  second  worm  wheel  a  worm  is 
likewise  cut,  so  that  as  the  drawing  rol- 
lers revolve,  a  slow  motion  is  communi- 
cated through  the  two  worms  and  worm 
wheels  to  the  last  worm.    An  adjustable 
guide  frame  is  attached  to  the  framing 
of  the  machine,  the  sides  of  which  pro- 
ject upwards  on  each  side  of  the  worm. 
The  object  of  this  is,  tliat  when  a  loose 
weight  is  placed  to  rest  upon  the  worm, 
it  shall  be  retained  aiid  prevented  from 
falling  off  by  the   sides  of  the   guide. 
This   weight   is   cylindrical,  and    has  a 
worm  or  screw  cut  upon  its  surface,  the 
pitch  and  tiu'ead  of  which  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  worm  upon  the  boss  of 
the  wheel;  so  that  as  the  last  revolves 
;:;from  the  drawing  rollers,  it  will  gradu- 
1  ally  ti-averse  the  loose  weight  along  it 
;Tfcqwards  one  end,  until   the  weight  so 
1  overhangs  the  end  of  the  worm,  that  the 
/^avity  of  it  causes  it  to  fall  from  the 
tfworm,  when  it  will  be  received  into  a 
-remall  box  beneath ;  this  box  is  fixed  up- 
fi  ori  one  end  of  a  balanced  lever,  the  other 
ffiend    of  which    communicates  with   the 
■  iisual  sliding  bar  of  the  stopping  appara- 
■iitUs;  when  the  loose  weight  falls  from 
-■'the  worm  into  the  box,  that  end  of  the 
i^flever  will  then  preponderate,  and  lift  the 
M'lo'tlier  end  into  one  of  the  notclies  in  tiie 
otsliding-bar,  and  thus,  through  the   bar, 
PflStop  the  further  movement  of  the  ma- 
,''>eh5ne;   the   time  of  the   falling  of  the 
«%"eight  will  depend   upon  the  distance 
-"'from  the  end  it  may  be  placed  upon  the 
i^it^orm.     This  is  regulated  by  the  adjust- 
t^irig  guide  frame,  so  that  by  adjusting  tlie 
J'-'Mtuation  of  the  guide,  and  then  placing 
the  loose  weiglit  up  to  it,  when  an  empty 
"oij^Ti  is  j)laced  in  the  machine,  any  detcr- 
^J'lftinate  quantity  of  sliver  may  be  dcliver- 
-■''Jtid-into  it,  and  when  that  quantity  is  dc- 
-"[liver^d,  the  loose  weight  will    fall  and 
-fiifetop  the  movements  of  the  machine,  as 
before  described. 


The  improvements  in  roller  gills, 
consist  in  the  application  to  those  de- 
scriptions of  cylindrical  gills  having 
needle  points  of  flanges,  one  on  each 
side. 

The  object  of  this  improvement  is  for 
the  purpose  of  confining  the  sliver  of  fi- 
brous material,  as  it  passes  the  gills,  to 
the  surface  widtli  of  them,  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  fibres  composing  it  will  be 
operated  upon  by  the  teeth. 

Tiie  other  improvement  respecting 
gill  machinery,  consists  in  adapting  and 
employing  two  or  more  gills,  and  their 
accompanying  drawing  rollers,  in  one  ma- 
chine, tiie  slivers  of  fibrous  materials  be- 
ing successively  acted  upon  by  them,  as 
they  pass  through  the  machine, — thus 
performing  in  one  machine  what  now,  by 
the  usual  method,  requires  several  ma- 
chines to  accomplish. 

The  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
driving  the  spindles  in  throstle  frames, 
described  under  the  third  head  of  the 
specification,  consist  in  employing  one 
band  or  cord  only,  to  give  motion  to 
two  or  more  spindles,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  machine.  The  band  passes  from  the 
driving  drum  to  and  around  the  wharve  of 
a  spindle  upon  one  side  of  the  machine, 
then  across  to  the  wharve  upon  a  spindle 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine, 
around  which  it  passes  hence  to  and 
around  a  large  drum  or  pulley,  and  back 
to  the  driving  drum, — thus  two  spindles 
will  be  driven  by  one  band. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  specification  re- 
lates to  the  construction  of  certain  parts 
of  looms,  employed  in  the  mauufacture 
of  textile  fabrics,  and  the  first  of  the  im- 
provements described  under  it,  consists 
in  the  adaptation  to  the  loom  of  a  break 
operating  for  tlie  purpose  of  stopping  the 
movements  of  the  loom,  when  the  ordi- 
nary spring  lever  is  thrown  from  its  notch 
by  any  means,  and  shift  the  driving  strap 
from  tiie  fast  to  the  loose  pulley,  as  the 
release  of  the  spring  lever  causes  the 
break  to  come  into  contact  with,  and  act 
upon  the  break  wheel,  and  thereby  quick- 
ly stop  the  movements  of  the  loom,  after 
tlie  sliifting  of  the  strap.  This  improve- 
ment is  illustrated  in  figure  2,  which  re- 
presents a  front  and  side  elevation  of  the 
break  and  upper  end  of  tiie  spring  lever, 
as  attached  to  the  loom  ;  a  is  the  break 
or  fly  wheel,  fixed  upon  the  ordinary 
crank  shaft  of  the  loom ;  b  is  the  ordi- 
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<'\nary  spring  lever, — upon  the  lever  is  fix- 
ed a  projecting  pin  or  stud,  which  carries 
upon  it  the  star  wheel  c,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  revolving  upon  the  stud;  d  is  a 
weighted  click,  moving  upon  a  projecting 
stud,  likewise  fixed  to  the  spring  lever,  at 
a  little  distance  below  that  carrying  the 
star  wheel ;  this  click  gears  into  the  teeth 
of  the  star  whe«l,  and  prevents  it  from 
moving,  except  at  the  proper  time;  e  is 
the  break  lever  moving  upon  the  fulcrum 
e,  which  is  a  fixed  stud  projecting  from 
'  the  side  framing  of  the  loom, — the  end 
^/.of  this  lever  nearest  to  the  spring  lever 
'carries  a  pin  or  stud,  e",  which,  when  the 
spring  lever  is  in  its  notch,  and  the  driv- 

-  ing  strap  on  the  ftist  pvilley,  rests  on  one  of 
^',the  teeth  of  the  star  wheel,  and  the  break/ 

'  upon  the  other  end  of  the  break  lever,  will 
then  be  out  of  action  with  the  break  or 
fly  wheel  a.  The  apparatus  is  represented 

-  with  the  spring  lever  in  its  notch,  and 
"^  the  loom  at  work.  The  action  of  this 
"'"/break  apparatus  is  as  follows:  —  The 
"*'' spring  lever   is  thrown  from  its  notch, 

by  the  action  of  the  ordinary  stop  rod 
apparatus,  or  by  any  other  means,  and 
shifts  the  drinng  strap  from  the  fast  to  the 


loose  pulley ;  the  movement  of  the  spriAg 
lever  causes  the  tooth  of  the  star  wheel 
c  to  act  upon  the  pin  or  stud  e",  upon 
the  end  of  the  break  lever  e,  and  rai.sing 
that  end  of  the  lever  causes  the  break  /, 
upon  the  other  end  of  the  lever  to  come 
in  contact  with,  and  act  upon  the  peri- 
pher}-  of  the  break  or  tly  wheel,  by  which 
tiie  further  movement  of  the  loom  will 
be  stopped  during  the  traverse  of  the 
spring  lever,  the  inclined  edge  of  the 
tooth  acts  upon  the  pin  e",  until  it  ar- 
rives at  the  top  of  the  tooth,  when  it  fails 
over  and  drops  into  the  next  tooth.  The 
replacing  the  spring  lever  back  again  to 
its  position  in  the  notch,  releases  the 
break  from  contact  with  the  break  wheel, 
and  brings  the  break  lever  back  to  its 
original  position,  by  the  star  w^heel  mov- 
ing round  by  the  pin  e".  pressing  against 
the  radial  edge  of  the  looth,  the  weighted 
catch  d  allowing  it  to  move  round  in  that 
direction. 

The  patentee  describes  a  modification 
of  the  above  mode  of  actuating  the  break 
lever  upon  the  release  of  the  spring  lev- 
er: this  is  by  the  employment  of  an  in- 
clined edge  of  a  plate,  instead  of  the  in- 
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clined  edge  of  the  tooth  of  the  star  wheel ; 
this  inclined  edge  is  fixed  upon  the  spring 
lever,  and  therefore  the  same  edge  actu- 
ates the  break  lever  each  time  the  spring 
lever  is  released,  and  not  as  before  by  each 
tooth  of  the  star  wheel  in  succession.  In 
tliis  modification,  the  pin  or  stud  against 
which  the  inclined  edge  of  the  plate  acts 
is  attached  to  the  break  lever  by  a  hinged 
joint,  so  as  to  move  and  allow  the  re- 
turn of  the  parts  to  their  original  posi- 
tions when  the  spring  lever  is  replaced 
in  its  notch,  the  inclined  plate  being  a 
fixture  upon  the  spring  lever. 

The  next  improvement  under  this  head 
consists  of  an  arrangement  of  apparatus 
attached  to  the  cloth  loom  for  giving  the 
required  motion  to  the  cloth  beam,  for 
taking  up  the  fabric  as  manufactured,  and 
also  to  the  warp  beam,  for  letting  off  the 
warp.  This  apparatus  is  illustrated  in 
fig.  3,  which  represents  an  elevation  and 
plan  of  part  of  a  loom,  showing  the  warp 
and  cloth  beams,  and  the  mode  of  actuat- 
ing them,  which  is  by  means  of  the  vibra- 
tion of  slay  swords ;  a,  a,  the  framing  of 
the  loom ;  b,  the  warp  beam  ;  and  c,  the 
cloth  beam ;  upon  these  beams,  rollers, 
i'  and  c',  rest  respectively ;  these  are 
connected  by  spur  gearing  to  ratchet 
wheels,  shown  in  dotted  lines,  and  into 
the  teeth  of  these  ratchets,  clicks,  ct,  d', 
gear;  these  clicks  are  upon  the  ends  of 
the  longitudinal  ha.r,d;  the  bar  is  jointed 
to  the  pendant  lever,  e,  moving  upon  a 
stud,  fixed  to  and  projecting  from  the 
framing,  a,  of  the  loom.  The  lower  end 
of  this  lever  is  formed  with  slot,  into 
which  a  pin,  fixed  to,  and  projecting  from 
one  of  the  slay  swords  passes,  and  as 
the  slay  sword  performs  its  vibrations,  it 
carries  with,  and  gives  motion  to  the 
lever,  e,  and  thus,  through  the  bar  and 
clicks  to  rachet  wheels  and  rollers,  b', 
and  c,  thus  giving  motion  to  the  warp 
and  cloth  beams  by  contact  witii  these 
rollers. 

The  next  improvement  described,  is 
effecting  tiie  recoil  or  reversed  movement 
of  the  warp  and  cloth  beams  whenever  a 
false  shot  has  been  made ;  this  is  like- 
Vvise  shown  in  fig.  3  ;  it  consists  of  two 
bell-crank  levers,/,/,  moving  upon  brack- 
ets fixed  to  the  framing  of  the  loom  ; 
these  are  connected  together  by  the  diag- 
onal rod  /',  and  the  ends  of  the  long 
arms  of  tiie  levers  are  formed  as  clicks, 
and  act  upon  the  teeth  of  ratchet  wheels 


fixed  upon  the  bosses,  which  move  with 
the  ratchet  wheels,  acted  upon  by  the 
clicks  upon  the  rod,  d.  These  ratchet 
wheels  have  such  an  unequal  number  of 
teeth,  that  is,  there  are  more  teeth  in 
one  than  in  the  other,  and  consequently, 
when   the    click   is  fully  in  gear  with 

Fig.  4. 


one  wheel,  the  click  of  the  other  will 
be  midway  between  two  teeth.  A  rod, 
i,  is  attached  to  one  of  the  bell-crank 
levers ;  the  other  end  is  arranged  so  as  to 
move  the  rod  when  the  recoil  is  to  be  af- 
fected. The  mode  of  action  is  thus:  when 
the  recoil  is  required,  the  rod,  i,  is  pulled, 
and  this  moves  the  bell-crank  levers,/,/ 
towards  the  clicks  d',  d',  upon  the  ends  of 
the  rod,  d.  The  levers,/,/,  as  also  the 
clicks,  d',  d\  have  each  a  lug  or  projection, 
and  when  the  bell-cranks  are  moved  to- 
wards the  clicks,  the  lugs  upon  the  levers 
come  under  those  upon  the  clicks,  and 
lift  them  up  out  of  gear  with  their  respec- 
tive ratchet  wheels.  The  ratchet  wheels 
being  now  released,  run  back,  or  make 
the  recoil  for  half  the  length  of  a  tooth, 
when  the  clicks,  carried  by  the  bell-crank 
levers,  geai*  to  the  next  teeth  upon  their 
respective  ratchets.  Upon  the  starting 
again  of  the  loom,  the  reversed  move- 
ment of  the  bell-crank  levers  releases  the 
clicks  upon  them  from  their  ratcliets, 
and  allows  the  clicks,  d',  d,to  drop  again 
into  gear  with  their  ratchets,  and  thus  ano- 
ther recoil  to  the  extent  of  another  lialf- 
tooth  is  affected.  ■,  -i     - 

Another  mode  described  of  giving  Rlo- 
tion  to  the  warp  and  cloth  beams,  is  by 
the  employment  of  frictional  surfaces,  by 
which  the  velocities  of  the  two  beams 
are  regulated,  as  the  diameters  vary,  by 
the  unwinding  of  the  warp,  and  tlie  taking 
up  of  the  fabric.  This  construction  of 
apparatus  is  ilkistrated  in  fig.  4,  which 
represents  a  plan  view  of  the  apparatus, 
as  adapted  to  a  loom  ;  a,  tiie  upper  edge 
of  the  side  framing  of  the  loom ;  b,  the 
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cloth  beam ;  and  c,  the  warp  beam.  The 
axes  of  these  are  elongated,  and  con- 
tinued through  their  bearings  in  the 
framing,  a,  and  carry  upon  their  outer 
eads  the  friction  discs,  d,  d;  one  of 
these,  upon  each  axis,  is  fixed  upon  it, 
and  the  other  is  loose.  Helical  springs, 
«,  e,  are  placed  upon  the  elongated  parts 
of  the  axis  of  the  tx\-o  rollers,  behind  the 
loose  discs,  by  the  action  of  which4hese 
discs  always  have  a  tendency  to  approach 
towards  the  fixed  ones.  Upon  the  outside 
of  the  framing,  a,  is  mounted  the  hori- 
zontal shaft,/,  revohing  on  bracket  bear- 
ings attached  to  the  framing ;  the  ends  of 
this  shaft  c:irry  the  friction  bowls  or  pul- 
,le,y3,  g,  g,  which  are  capable  of  sliding 
longitudinally  upon  the  shaft,  but  revolve 
with  it  by  means  of  feathers,  in  the  usual 
manner.  To  the  bosses  of  the  friction 
bowls,  g,  g,  are  attached  the  arms  or 
levers,  /i,  /i,  which  pass  through  slots  or 
guides  in  the  framing,  and  carry  upon 
fiieir  outer  ends  the  rollers,  i,  i.  The 
connection  between  the  bosses  and  the 
arms  or  levers  is  such,  that  the  bosses 
will  revolve  within  the  eyes  of  the  arms. 
-The  rollers,  ?,  i,  bear  by  their  peripheries 
'gainst  the  surfaces  of  their  respective 
beams,  one  against  the  cloth  and  the  other 
the  warp  beam,  consequently,  the  greater 
or  less  diameter  of  those  beams  will  de- 
termine through  the  rollers,  i,  j,  and  the 
levers,  or  arms,  h,  h,  the  position  of  the 
■friction  bowls, g^jO^,  in  respect  to  the  fric- 
tion discs,  d,  d,  further  from,  or  nearer  to 
their  centres  of  motion.  Motion  is  given 
to  the  horizontal  shaft./,  from  the  crank 
or  tappet  shaft  of  the  loom  through  the 
spur  wheel,  f,  and  the  bedl  gearing,  n. 
The  operation  of  this  machinerv  for  re- 
gulating the  letting  off  the  warp  from 
the  warp  beam,  and  taking  up  the  fabric 
upon  the  cloth  beam,  is  as  follows :  The 
loom  being  at  work,  a  rotary  motion  is 
given  through  the  spur  and  bevil  gearing, 
b,  and  n.  to  the  horizontal  shaft,/  and  to 
the  friction  bowls,  g,  g,  and  through 
them  by  their  frictional  surfaces  of  con- 
tact to  the  friction  discs,  d.  rf,  and  thus  to 
the  warp,  and  the  cloth  beams  respec- 
tively. Now  the  rate  of  speed  at  which 
these  beams  will  be  turned,  the  fabric 
taken  up,  and  the  warp  let  off,  ^\ill  be  re- 
gulated by  the  relative  positions  of  the 
friction  bowls,  g.  g.  against  the  surfaces 
of  the  friction  discs,  d,  d.  nearer  to,  or 
further  from  the  centre  of  motion ;  and 


these  positions  are  regulated  by  the  dia- 
meters of  the  beams  themselves  through 
the  rollers,  i,  ;,  and  the  arms,  h,  h. 

The  next  improvement  described,  con- 
sists in  the  application  to  looms,  of  loose 
or  flying  reeds,  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  moung  back,  whenever  the  shuttle 
traps  in  the  shed  of  the  warp,  and  miss- 
es boxing.  The  reed,  when  beating  up, 
[if  the  shuttle  has  duly  completed  its 
course,]  is  secured  in  a  stationary  man- 
ner to  the  slay  board,  by  means  of  bolts, 
but  which,  if  the  shuttle  traps,  immedi- 
ately become  withdrawn,  and  set  the  reed 
at  liberty,  which,  moving  back  as  the 
slay  beats  up,  is  prevented  from  coming 
against  the  trapped  shuttle  and  injuring 
the  warp  or  the  fabric.  This  improvement 
is  illustrated  in  fig.  5,  which  represents 
an  elevation  of  the  apparatus,  showing 


oJ 

the  slay  beam  in  section ;  a,  the  framing" 
of  the  loom ;  b,  the  slay  beam ;  c,  the 
reed,  which  is  hinged  at  its  lower  edge 
to  the  lever,  d,  monng  upon  a  fulcrum, 
e,  attached  to  the  underside  of  the  sky 
beam,  b ;  f,f,  are  eye  bolts,  secured  to 
the  back  of  the  slay  beam,  through 
which,  and  the  eyes  in  the  levers,  d, 
passes  the  pin,  g,  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  curved  lever,  h,  the  fulcrum  upon 
which  it  moves  being  the  ordinary  stop- 
rod;  the  other  end  of  this  lever  carries 
the  vertical  lever  or  piece,  t,  pointed  to 
it ;  there  is  an  inclined  side  on  this  piece, 
which  acts  upon  the  tall  of  the  lever,  d, 
and  moves  the  reed  back;  upon  the  in- 
side of  the  framing,  a.  of  the  loom  is 
fixed  an  inclined  plane,  having  a  hole  or 
opening  upon  its  upper  end.  The  action 
of  this  apparatus  is  as  follows :  The 
loom  being  in  operation,  and  the  shuttle 
duly  passing  through  the  shed,  and  box- 
ing in  a  proper  manner,  when  the  slay 
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beats  up,  the  bolt,  g,  will  not  be  with- 
drawn, but  if  the  shuttle  gets  trapped, 
tbe  piece,  i,  will  be  prevented  from  pass- 
ing into  the  hole  upon  the  upper  end  of 
the  incline,  the  bolt,  g,  will  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  reed,  c,  allowed  to  fall  back  by 
the  movement  of  the  levers,  d,  and  there- 
by the  slay  may  proceed  to  beat  up  with- 
out any  probability  of  injury  to  either 
the  warp  or  fabric. 

The  last  improvement  described  under 
this  head  of  the  specification  consists  in 
the  manner  of  making  and  constructing 
the  forks  of  the  weft  detector  apparatus, 
by  casting  them  in  brass  or  other  cast 
metal,  as  malleable  cast  iron,  and  after 
casting  and  properly  annealing,  bending 
them  to  the  curvature  or  shape  required. 
The  fifth  part  of  the  specification  re- 
lates to  the  formation  and  construction 
of  patterns  and  models,  and  the  manner 
of  moulding  such  models  or  patterns,  for 
the  purposes  of  casting  them  in  metal. 
This  consists  in  dividing  the  pattern  into 
two  or  more  parts,  and  attaching  such 
parts  to  the  opposite  sides  of  a  flat  plate, 
and  moulding  both  sides  at  one  time,  by 
means  of  two  flasks,  or  mould  boxes, 
and  when  these  are  separated,  and  the 
pattern  removed,  tlie  two  flasks  are 
( ■  brought  together,  and  form  the  mould 
'**'4nto  which  the  metal  is  cast. 

The  next  improvements  in  moulding 
for  casting  metals,  consist  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  flask,  or  mould  box,  composed 
of  three  or  more  parts,  which  are  capable 
(of  being  separated  from  each  other,  for 
^-the  convenience  of  removing  the  parts  of 
"'"the  pattern,  and  forming  the  interior  of 
the  cylindrical  mould  with  green  sand 
instead  of  dry  sand  cores. 

The  sixth  part  of  the  specification  re- 
lates to  the  arrangement  and  construction 
of  machines,  employed  for  boring,  turn- 
ing and  shaping  metallic  articles,  or  parts 
of  machinery;  and  the  first  of  the  im- 
provements described  under  this  head, 
consists  in  the  adaptation  to  the  ordinary 
bornig  and  turning  lathe,  employed  for 
boring  and  turning  metal  cylinders  and 
rollers,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
fibrous  materials,  of  two  separate  and 
distinct  boring  heads,  or  apparatus, — one 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  bed  of  the  ma- 
chine,— tlie  roller  or  cylinder  being  se- 
cured to  the  bed  in  the  usual  manner, 
between  the  boring  heads, — the  boring 
bars  or  turning  tools  being  driven  in  con- 


junction, and  they  are  also  caused  to  ap- 
proach  each  other,  and  meet  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  roller  or  cylinder;  by  this 
means  the  roller,  or  cylinder,  will  be 
bored  in  one-half  tiie  time  than  by  the 
usual  method  of  performing  tjiose  ope- 
rations with  one  bored  head  or  cutter 
only. 

The  next  improvement  under  this  head, 
consists  in  the  employment  of  several 
drills,  cutters,  or  boring  tools,  mounted 
upon  as  many  separate  spindles,  or  man- 
drils, in  one  headstock  in  the  machine, 
and  driven  simultaneously,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  boring  or  cutting  as  many  arti- 
cles (as  bobbins)  as  there  are  cutters,  at 
one  time;  the  articles  being  moved  up  to 
the  cutters  by  hand  simultaneously,  by 
means  of  a  suitable  slide,  to  which  they 
are  attached.  An  adjustable  stop  is  at- 
tached to  the  machine,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  and  determining  the  extent 
of  the  boring  or  cutting,  and  when  that_ 
is  eflfected,  the  revolutions  of  the  spindle 
or  mandrils  are  caused  to  be  suspended. 
The  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  articles 
to  be  cut,  or  bored,  are  moved  up  to  the 
cutters,  may  also  be  regulated  so  aSjio 
increase  or  diminish  it  as  desired.  -, 

Another  improvement  consists  in  giv- 
ing motion  to  and  working  a  rimer  or^ 
broach  by  mechanical  power.  Upon  one 
side  of  the  headstock  of  the  last  describ- 
ed machine,  and  at  right  angles,  is  placed 
a  smaller  headstock;  this  carries  a  man- 
dril, to  the  outer  end  of  which  the  rimer 
is  fixed,  and  worked  by  a  pair  of  bevil 
wheels  from  the  mam  mandril.  . 

The  next  improvement  consists  in  the^ 
manner  of  forming  the  bearings,  moont-;^ 
ing  the  spindles,  mandrils,  and  other  re- 
volving axes  in  them  ;  the  bushes  or  col- 
lars are  circular  and  conical,  two  being, 
employed  for  each  bearing,  one  within 
the  other;  by  screwing  the  inner  one 
further  into  the  outer,  as  it  wears,  the' 
true  centre  of  the  mandril  or  axis  will 
always  be  preserved. 

The  next  improvement  consists  in 
forming  and  making  the  blocks  holding 
the  cutting  tools  in  turning,  boring,  and 
cutting  machines  of  wrought  instead  of 
cast  iron. 

The  last  improvement  consists  in  so 
arranging  turning  lathes,  that  two  cylin- 
ders or  rollers  may  be  arranged  and  turn- 
ed simultaneously  by  tools  placed  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  machine,  the  rollers 
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being  arranged  side  by  side,  and  not  end 
to  end,  as  has  been  sometimes  before 
done. — PalerU  Journal. 


PROSSER,  E«P.RO\"EMESTS  Df  SUPPLTISG 
STEAM-BOILERS  WITH  WATER,  AND  IS 
CLEARING  OUT  THE  TUBES  OF  6TEA.M- 
.BOILERS. 

*^^fiis  method  of  supplying  boilers  with 
water,  consists 

First, — In  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  feed  pump,  as  well  as  feeding  the 
boiler  witli  water,  is  made  to  discharge 
water  from  the  boiler  in  cases  where  the 
impure  state  of  the  water  used  for  sup- 
ply requires  it  to  be  done,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  a  deposit  of  the  salts 
contained,  and  consequent  incrustation 
and  destruction  of  the  boiler. 

Secondly — In  apparatus  applied  to 
steam  engines,  bj*  which  the  air  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  feed  water  before  it  en- 
ters the  boiler,  and  the  material  compos- 
ing the  boiler  consequently  saved  from 
corrosion. 

This  arrangement  of  the  feed-pump, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  dis- 
charge water  from  the  boiler  as  well  as 
suppl}'*the  feeds,  is,  of  course,  a  combina- 
tion or  compound  of  the  feed-pump,  with 
the  brine-pump  at  present  used  for  dis- 
charging the  brine  from  the  boiler.  It  is 
effected  by  giving  the  feed-pump  a  dou- 
ble action,  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving,  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  plunger  of  the  feed-pump  has  a 
piston  attached,  which  exactly  fits  tlie 
barrel  of  the  pump.  The  valve  by  which 
a  communication  is  effected  between  the 
barrel  of  the  feed-pump  may  be  of  any 
kind  most  convenient.  In  the  engraving 
it  is  a  piston  valve,  moved  by  a  rod  pass- 
ing through  a  stuffing-box  and  connected 
with  the  machinery  of  the  engine.  AMien 
the  plunger  of  the  feed-pump  descends, 
as  is  sliown  in  the  engraving,  the  valve 
opens  the  communication  with  the  boiler ; 
the  water  from  w"hich,  as  the  valve  shuts 
the  discharge  off  at  the  same  time,  and 
consequently  cuts  off  all  communication 
with  the  atmosphere,  rushes  forward  to 
fill  the  vacuum  created  by  the  descent 
of  the  piston  :  and  when  the  piston  gets 
to  tbe  bottom  of  the  barrel,  the  space  be- 
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tween  the  plunger  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  barrel  will  be  quite  full  of  water  ; 
the  water  so  filling  this  space  is  forced 
upwards  by  the  upward  motion  of  the  pis- 
ton, and  the  valve  having  opened  the  dis-. 
charged  pipe,  and  shut  the  passage  from 
the  boiler,  is  discharged,  either  at  once 
into  the  air,  or  into  a  case  or  vessel, 
tlirough  which  the  feed-pipe  is  made  ji^^ 
wind,  that  the  feed-water  may  gain  a^ 
much  heat  as  possible  from  the  brine 
which  has  just  left  the  boiler.  The  dis- 
charged water  not  being  forced  through, 
p  loaded  valve,  as  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mon brine-pump,  requires  much  les& 
power  to  dischai-ge  it.      The  pateateg 


states,  that  the  pressure  exerted  upon 
that  portion  of  the  piston  between  the 
plunger  and  the  barrel,  upon  which  the 
water  from  the  boiler  presses,  is  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  effort  necessary  to 
discharge  the  water ;  so  that,  by  this  .,arr 
rangement,  no  more  power  is  required  to 
feed,  and  to  discharge  the  brine  from  the 
boiler,  than  to  work  the  feed-pump  alone. 
The  proportion  of  water  discharged  by 
this  double  action  of  the  feed-pump,  d&. 
-ao3  01  floviib  jiHisd  2I00J  -f^niinu:  10  3icc! 
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pends,  of  course,  on  the  size  of  the  space 
between  the  plunger  and  the  cylinder; 
this  size  should  be  regulated  according 
to  the  state  of  the  water  used.  The  con- 
tents of  the  space  will  be  found  from  the 
proportion  of  the  water  that  ought  to  be 
discharged  to  the  quantity  supplied  by 
the  feed-pump.  This  may  be  conveni- 
ently determined  as  follows :  —  Let  a 
portion  of  the  water  to  be  used  be 
evaporated  in  a  graduated  glass  vessel. 
Supposing  now,  for  example,  that  when 
one  quarter  has  been  evaporated,  the  de- 
posit commences  to  show  itself  on  the 
glass,  then  the  quantity  that  ought  to  be 
discharged  from  the  boiler  should  be  ra- 
ther more  than  three-quarters  of  that  sup- 
plied, as  when  one-quarter  has  been  eva- 
porated, the  remaining  three-quarters  are 
found  to  be  saturated  with  the  saline 
matter  contained. ,  The  feed-pump  should 
therefore  supply  four  times  the  quantity 
required  for  producing  the  necessary 
steam,  of  whicii  the  discharge  of  three 
parts  is  performed  by  the  upward  action 
of  the  piston  and  plunger.  The  means 
by  which  the  tubes  are  prevented  from 
corroding  is,  by  heating  the  water  before 
it  enters  the  boiler,  to  such  a  degree  as, 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  vacuum 
in  the  condenser,  may  cau^e  the  whole 
of  the  air  contained  to  be  extracted, 
thereby  rendering  the  corrosion,  which  is 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  water  upon  the  surface  of 
tiie  metal  of  the  boiler,  impossible,  from 
the  entire  absence  of  oxygen.  This  is 
effected  by  causjjng  the  water  to  flow 
from  the  hot  well  into  a  small  boiler  or 
heater,  placed  in  any  convenient  position 
in  the  furnace  oriflue;  thence  it  rises,  by,/ 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  into  an 
air-tight  case  or  chest,  the  top  of  which 
has  a  communication  with  the  condenser, 
while  to  the  bottom  is  connected  the 
feed-pump,  which,  of  course,  may  be  of 
the  description  above  mentioned.  The 
water  is  prevented  from  rising  to  more 
than  a  convenient  height  in  the  case,  by 
means  of  a  valve,  having  a  float  attached, 
so  that  when  the  float  rises  to  a  certain 
lieight,  the  valve  closes  the  communica- 
tion with  the  heater.  The  water  being 
neated  in  the  heater  is  exposed  in  the 
case  or  chest  to  the  action  of  the  air- 
pump,  by  means  of  the  before  mentioned 
communication  between  the  case  and  the 
condenser,  so  that  the  whole  of  tlie  air  is 


extracted,  and  the  water  entering  the 
feed-pump  perfectly  free  from  it.  [This 
arrangement  would,  of  course,  keep  the 
condenser  at  a  lower  vacuum  than  usual, 
find  it  would  be  a  question  how  far  the 
lowering  of  the  vacuum,  together  with 
the  cost  and  working  the  apparatus,  would 
be  compensated  for  by  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  tlie  extraction  of  the  air  from  the 
water.] 

The  apparatus  for  cleansing  the  insidea 
of  boiler  tubes,  consists  of  a  steam  chest, 
applied  to  the  end  of  the  boiler,  having 
opposite  the  end  of  each  tube  a  short 
tube  traversing  its  width,  and  fixed  in 
the  outer  side ;  while  on  the  inner  side, 
next  to  the  boiler,  is  a  small  annular 
space  round  the  end  of  the  short  tube, 
through  which  the  steam  would  rush,  upon 
a  communication  being  made,  by  means 
of  a  valve  for  that  purpose,  between 
the  steafn  in  the  boiler  and  the  steam 
chest.  By  a  conical  form  given  to  the 
end  of  the  small  tube  next  the  boiler  the 
steam  receives  a  spreading  force  of  great 
power,  in  clearing  away  any  substances, 
such  as  soot,  «fcc.,  that  may  be  on  the  in- 
side of  the  boiler  tubes.  The  steam 
chest  should  be  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  compartments,  so  that  a  con- 
venient number  of  the  tubes  may  l>e  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  apparatus.  It  is 
evident  that  a  movable  apparatus  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  steam  chest,  as  above 
described,  the  axis  of  every  aperture 
through  which  the  steam  rushes  through 
the  boiler  tube,  for  the  purpose  of  cleans- 
ing it,  being  the  axis  of  the  tube  itself. — 
Patent  Journal. 


cocker's  circular  file. 

This  so-called  circular  file,  or  cutter, 
is  in  reality  a  shaping  machine  on  a 
small  scale ;  the  peculiarity  being  that, 
instead  of  a  rose  cutter,  whicli  can  only 
be  sharpened  with  a  file,  and  must  be 
softened  for  that  purpose,  a  series  of 
distinct  cutters  are  fitted  into  a  disc, 
whence  they  can  be  easily  removed, 
and  then  sharpened  on  a  grindstone. 
At  a  small  additional  expense,  a  slide 
rest  could  be  added  to  it  to  carry  the 
work.  The  disc  is  driven  either  by  en- 
gine power,  or  by  a  treadle,  where  steam 
power  is  not  at  hand.     Fig.  1  is  a  side 
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elevation,  showing  the  disc  wthout  the 
'  cutters.     Fig.  2  is  a  front  view  and  sec- 
•  tion  of  the  disc,  the  upper  half  showing 
the  cutters,  with  the  rings  inside  and  out- 
side, which  hold  them  in  position ;   and 
the  lower  half,  the  disc  and  grooves,  with- 
out the  cutters  and  rings.     Fig.  3  are  the 
various  kinds  of  cutters  used  full  size. 
The  arrangement  has  been  registered  by 
the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Son, 
:  of  Sheffield,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  al- 
-though  we  have  had  no  personal  experi- 
"ence  of  its  working,  that  it  will  prove  a 
'"useful  as  well  as  economical  machine. — 
^Glasgow  Practical  Mechanic        ■  ji. v| 
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For  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Engineers'  Jont^. 

I  am  induced,  by  the  perusal  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  June  number  of  the  ^Magazine, 
pages  330-335,  to  say  a  few  words  more 
on  the  subject  of  the  cast-iron  girder. 

Whether  Mr.  Fairbairn's  "  opinion " 
contained  an  "  acknowledgment  of  a  mys- 
terious or  hidden  agent"  or  not,  cannot 
be  very  important ;  but  having  been  re- 
buked for  '•  seeming  to  suspect "  such  a 
thing,  I  will  merely  suggest  whether  the 
expression  of  an  "  opinion,"  as  an  opi- 
nion, does  not  always   amount    to  an 
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acknowledgment  that  the  subject  is  not 
fully  comprehended ;  in  other  words,  that 
there  is  something  "mysterious"  about 
it.  Further,  I  would  correct  a  tiifling 
error  of  the  defender  of  Mr.  Fuirbairn's 
"  opinion."  Instead  of  saying  "  his  "  (my) 
"  argument  begins,^^  he  should  say,  con- 
cludes, "  with  denying  the  existence  of  a 
mystery."  These  little  errors  are  some- 
times important. 

In  tlie  paragraph  preceding   the    one 
here  referred  to,  the  defender  institutes  a 
sort   of  comparison  between  the  profes- 
sional standing  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  and  my 
humble  self,  and  insinuates  that  neither 
1  nor  any  one  else  need  e.xpect  to  over- 
.throw  Mr.  Fairbairn's  "  opinion,"  "  except 
^by   arguments   based   on   an   experience 
'equally  extensive  with  his."     So  mechan- 
ical and  mathemetical  questions  are  to  be 
decided  by  the  "  opinions  "  of  those  most 
experienced  in  the  construction  of  me- 
.chanical   works ;  and  a  dray  horse  or  a 
'jackafcs  is  better  authority  in  questions  on 
motive  power  than   a   Stevenson    or    a 
Pambour,  because  the  former  are  more 
,  experienced  in  moving  loads. 
,     I  have  much  respect  for  IMr.  Fairbairn's 
.abilities,  and  am  grateful  to  him  for  his 
.labors and  researches,  from  which  I  have 
(deiived  valuable  information  j  but  don't 
ftell  me  I  mu.st  not  make  a  mathematical 
.investigation  of  an  interesting  subject  in 
^mechanics  because  I  may  be  led  thereby 
^,to  a  conclusion  differing  somewhat  from 
^Mi'-    Fairbairn's     expressed    "  opinion." 
jThat  would  be  too  tyrannical  entirely. 
'J,    The   defender   says,   Mr.   F.   did  not 
"acknowledge"  any  mystery.     He  does 
„  not  acknowledge  any  mystery.     "  There 
<^"is  no  mystery  in  shrinkage  " — he  under- 
j  stands  it  perfectly,  and  can  "  calculate  it 
accuralely."     "It  amounts  to  aboiU  one- 
^^ighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot."     (Is  it  ex- 
.lactly  the    same   for  all  kinds  of  iron  ?) 
-fVery  well  ;  calculate  it  "accurately,"  and 
gpoint  out  its  effects  particularly  in  weak- 
jening  tlie  girder  iu  question — reduce  it  to 
.malhematical  calculation  and  deinonstra- 
.,tion,  and  your  conclusions  will  stand  on 
..their  own  merits,  without  requiring  the 
authority  of  professional   standing  and 
g.large  experience  to  rely  on. 
^,,    -'Shrinkage,"  says  the  writer,  "is    a 
j-contracting  of  the  particles  which  have 
been  expanded,  thrust  asunder  by  the  ac- 
tion of  heat." 

The  very  language  employed  in  this 


explanation  shows  it  to  be  all  a  profound 
mystery.  Particles — what  are  particles? 
the  word  indicates  simply  very  Utile  parts, 
— but  who  knows  how  Uttle,  what  shape, 
how  far  apart  they  are  -when  cold,  and  how 
heat  operates  to  "  expand"  or  "  tlirust 
them  asunder."  The  same  gross  terms 
are  employed  as  would  be  used  in  speak- 
ing of  a  strong  man  making  his  way 
through  a  crowd  of  people,  applying  his 
elbow  to  one  and  his  shoulder  to  another 
— pushing  one  this  way  and  another  that, 
"  thrusting  asunder  the  particles"  till  he 
effects  a  passage  among  tliem.  And  yet 
how  different  is  this  fiom  the  expansion 
of  bodies  by  heat;  still,  the  difference  is 
so  imperfectly  understood  that  we  can 
do  no  better  than  use  the  same  terms  to 
express  these  most  dissimilar  phenomena. 

Are  tiie  "  particles"  themselves  made 
larger  by  heat,  or  only  "  thrust"  farther 
apart  ?  I'll  bet  you  don't  know,  notwith- 
standing you  say  "  shrinkage  is  no  mys- 
tery." 

Page  333,  the  writer  says,  "  Such  a 
want  of  due  preparation  we  find  on  the 
beam  in  question,  as  shown  page  11, 
tigs.  2  and  3.  The  centre  with  its  great 
depth  and  heavy  vertical  ribs  and  shelves, 
and  the  glands  at  the  ends,  would  both 
continue  hot  long  after  the  light  web  be- 
tween them  had  already  cooled  to  its 
ultimate  limit  of  contraction.  Both  these 
parts  would  therefore  act  on  the  part  be- 
tween them  in  the  direction  of  extending 
its  fibres,  or  tearing  them  asunder." 

I  must  confess  this  is  not  very  clear 
and  satisfactory  to  me.  Why  will  not 
the  writer  condescend  to  state,  as  he  pro- 
fesses to  understand  it  perfectly,  exactly 
how  much  longer  the  heavier  or  thicker 
parts  are  in  cooling  than  the  thinner — 
how  much  the  former  contract  after  the 
latter  have  ceased  to  contract,  and  pre- 
cisely what  effects  are  produced  thereby 
on  the  parts  where  rupture  ensued  ? 

As  the  case  appears  to  me,  the  beam 
was  very  ivell  proportioned  for  cooling 
without  much  strain.  The  vertical  part 
in  the  centre  is  little  or  no  thicker  than 
other  parts  of  the  web, — the  web  at  the 
bottom  has  the  same  thickness  as  the 
flange  connected  with  it,  and  so  at  the 
top.  The  glands,  as  the  writer  calls 
them,  at  the  ends  have  also  about  the 
same  thickness  of  metal  as  the  web  and 
flanges.  Where  is  this  great  dispropor- 
tion ?     And  in  case  the  upright  portions 
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at  the  middle  and  the  ends,  were  to  con- 
tinue shrinking  some  time  longer  than  the 
intermediate  part,  would  it  not  rather  pro- 
duce compression  upon  the  intermediate 
uprights,  than  tension  or  "  tearing  asun- 
der ?"  When  and  how  is  this  action  of 
"  tearing  asunder"  b}'  the  shrinking  of  the 
middle  and  end  portions  to  be  produced, 
and  what  does  it  amount  to  ? — what  por- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  material  does 
it  exhaust  ?  It  is  not  satisfactor)-  to  me 
to  assert  that  the  unequnl  shrinkage 
caused  the  failure,  and  the  effect  of 
shrinkage  was  the  difference  between  the 
load  that  broke  the  beam,  and  the  load 
that  Mr.  Fairbairn  estimated  the  beam 
capable  of  bearing  if  cast  witliout  open- 
ings in  the  web. 

I  will  here  remark  that  I  was  fully 
aware  of  the  shrinkage  of  iron  in  cooling, 
and  that  more  or  less  strain  is  almost 
always  produced  on  different  parts  of 
castings  by  unequal  periods  of  cooling ; 
and  in  saying  that  the  breaking  of  the 
beam  under  consideration  "  was  not  oc- 
casioned by  any  defect  in  the  strength 
and  texture  of  the  metal,  occasioned  by 
unequal  shrinkage  in  cooling,  or  any  thing 
else,"  I  meant  that  that  was  not  the 
principal,  nor  a  very  important  item  in 
the  cause  of  failure,  having,  as  I  consid- 
ered, demonstrated  that  there  were  me- 
chanical forces  acting  at  the  broken  points 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effect,  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  metal  was  perfectU^ 
sound  and  of  the  ordinary  strength. 
This  being  the  case,  as  my  calculations  led 
me  to  conclude,  if  the  shrinkage  had  ma- 
terially injured  the  strength  of  the  beim, 
it  would  have  broken  sooner  than  it  did. 

Now  the  ■writer  states,  "  he  ( I)  dis- 
tinctly affirms  that  a  defect  in  the  texture 
of  the  metal  from  unequal  shrinkage  had 
nothing  to  do  with  weakening  the  beam 
or  causing  fracture."'  This,  to  my  ap- 
prehension, very  considerably  misrepre- 
sents the  legitimate  purport  of  my  lan- 
guage. I  said  what  [  have  quoted  and 
explained  above,  and  nothing  more  on  the 
subject. 

I  calculated  the  horizontal  thrust  of 
the  arched  portion  of  the  beam  to  be 
537,000  lbs.  with  80  tons  placed  on  the 
centre.  My  critic  does  not  undertake  to 
,  show  this  calculation  to  be  erroneous. 
Nor  does  he  attempt,  by  any  direct,  and 
(to  me)  intelligible  reasoning,  to  show 
that  this  thrust  docs  not  produce  the 


tendency  to  break  the  several  parts,  the 
breakage  of  which  I  have  attributed  to 
it ;  nor  that  those  parts  could,  if  sound 
and  good,  offer  more  resistance  to  the 
thrust  of  the  arch  than  I  have  allowed 
them.  How  then  does  he  attempt  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  I  arrive  at  ? 

I  will  take  his  own  words,  and  see 
what  can  be  made  of  them. 

"  He  also  calculates  the  power  of  re- 
sistance of  *each  *  rafter,'  and  its  abut- 
ment on  the  *  tie  beam'  at  603,000  lbs.," 
(marking  by  quotation  points  the  terms 
"rafters"  and  "tie  beam,"  though  the 
expressions  are  not  used  by  me  in  such 
connection.)  "Now  the  two  rafters 
would  be  1, -206,000  lbs.,  against  the  thrust 
of  537,000  lbs.,  or  less  than  one  half;  an 
excess  sufficient  to  insure  safety." 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  repeat  this  in 
parts,  to  show  its  beauties  and  accura- 
cies. "He  calculates  the  power  of  re- 
sistance of  each  rafter,"  (I  said  nothing 
about  "  the  power  of  resistance  of  each 
rafter,*  or  any  rafter,)  "  and  its  abutments 
on  the  '  tie  beam'  at  603,000  lbs." 

I  suppose  the  wTiter  means  to  say  sb 
far,  which  is  the  fact,  tliat  I  calculated 
the  power  of  all  the  parts  that  could  re- 
sist the  thrust  of  the  arch,  to  be  capable 
of  affording  a  resistance  of  1503,000  lbs.  to 
said  thrust,  provided  they  were  strained 
so  as  to  arrive  at  the  breaking  point  si- 
multaneously, which  is  not  strictly  so,  as 
I  explained  in  my  original  article.  He 
then  adds  a  condnsion  of  his  own,  as 
followsTr— "Now  the  two  rafters  would 
be  1,206,000  lbs.  against  a  thrust  of 
53y,obo  lbs.,  or  less  than  one-half." 

How  would  the  two  rafters  be  1,206,- 
000  lb*5?  I  suppose  he  means  that  the 
two  rafters  (the  halves  of  the  arch)  would 
be  resisted  with  a  force  of  1,206,000  lbs., 
as  he  says,  against  537,000  lbs. ;  that  is, 
he  estimates  the  power  of  both  abut- 
meiTts  as  acting  agtiinst,  and  receiving 
the  thrust  of  one  end  of  the  arch.  The 
537,000  lbs.  was  the  calculated  thrust 
of  the  arch  at  each  end,  and  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  any  method  by  which  one 
end  of  an  arch  can  receive  the  full  sup- 
port of  both  abutments. 

He  says  further,  that  thisfe  "^att  fekeess 
(1,206,000  against  537,000)  sufficient  to 
insure  safety."  If  he  thinks  so,  I  don't 
want  him  to  proportion  east-iron  work 
for  me.  I  would  not  trust  an  excess 
short  of  100  per  cent»  greater. 
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Again,  my  critic  says,  "The  rafters, 
however,  did  not  take  up  all  the  thrust. 
Viewed  as  a  truss,  it  consists  of  three 
elements;  the  rafters,  the  main  beam, 
and  the  pillars,  which  take  up  consider- 
able of  the  weight  and  strain  on  rafters, 
and  transfer  it  on  the  straight  beam." 
Meaning,  I  suppose,  that  the  straight 
bottom  part  of  the  beam  sustains  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  load,  by  virtue  of 
its  lateral  or  transverse  stiffness,  and 
thereby  diminishes  considerably  the 
thrust  which  the  load  would  otherwise 
produce  on  the  arch. 

As  to  that,  before  a  beam  can  resist 
laterally,  it  must  be  deflected  out  of  its 
natural  line,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ; 
and  before  it  can  offer  its  extreme  power 
of  resistancA,  the  deflection  is  consider- 
able, depending,  of  course,  on  tlie  length 
and  diameter  of  the  beam,  as  well  as 
some  other  circumstances.  Now,  before 
the  lower  part  of  the  beam  could  be  suf- 
ficiently deflected  to  offer  any  consider- 
able resistance  laterally,  the  ends  of  the 
arch  must  be  thrust  out  horizontally  to 
some  extent,  as  it  is  manifest  they  could 
not  be,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent,  until 
let  free  by  the  breakage  of  some  of  the 
parts  where  fracture  took  place.  More- 
over, the  effect  of  shrinkage  had  some- 
thing to  do  toward  preventing  tlie  possi- 
bility of  the  lower  part  of  the  beam 
sustaining  much  by  its  stiffness.  The 
top  flange  being  only  2"  thick,  cooled 
quicker  than  the  bottom,  which  was  3" 
thick ;  and  the  latter,  by  continuing  to 
contract  longer,  of  course  sprung  the 
.  bottom  and  top  parts  upward  in  the  cen- 
tre out  of  their  natural  line,  which  hne 
tliey  had  a  native  tendency  to  gain,  and 
must  gain  before  they  could  support  any 
thing  by  lateral  stiffness.  Can  this  be 
otherwise  ? 

But  the  writer  says,  "if  we  calculate 
from  known  rules,  the  strength  of  this 
straight  beam  to  resist  a  load  transversely, 
and  diffused  throughout  its  length  by  the 
sturdy  pillars  1 — 7,  also  the  strength  of 
rafters  to  resist  horizontal  thrust — we 
find  that  the  beam  was  too  sti-ong,  and 
would  have  safely  carried  280  tons  in- 
stead of  80  tons." 

I  am  sorry  we  were  not  favored  with 
the  calculations  and  the  "  known  rules," 
for  I  must  confess  the  rules  that  would 
bring  out  such  a  result  are  unknown  to 
me.     In  the  first  place  I  cannot  regard 


the  weight  as  "  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  length  of   the  beam  by  the  pil-     ■ 
lars ;"  for  this  requires  the  supposition 
that  the    arch  is    absolutely  inflexible,     - 
whereas  it  is  much  more  flexible  than  the 
bottom  part  of  the  beam,  being   much 
lighter.     Suppose  a  4"  plank  laid  hori- 
zontally  with   seven  blocks  distributed 
over  its  length,  and  a  2"  plank  laid  upon     ^ 
the  blocks,  with  a  load  on  the  centi-e  of 
the  2"  plank.     Does  any  body  suppose 
this  two  inch  plank  and  the  seven  blocks 
can  distribute  the  load  equally  over  the      , 
length  of  the  4"  plank  ?   Or  that  the  arch 
and  the  7  pillars  can  distribute  the  load 
over  the   straight  part  of  the  beam  in     j 
question  1     It  appears  obvious  to  me  that      [ 
it  can  only  do  it  to  a  very  limited  extent 
in  either  case,  and  that  if  the   straight      f 
part  of  the  beam  be   estimated  to  sup- 
port any  thing  by  transverse  stiffness,  it      \ 
must  be  considered  as  acting  in  the  middle. 
Now  what  would  this  straight  part  of 
the   beam   bear  in   the   centre  1    If  its      -, 
cross  section  were  a  simple  rectangle,  ll"       ; 
in  depth,  and  84  inches  in  area,  it  would       ■, 
bear  about  \ 

11"  ] 

24000lb3,  X^^X84=92400lbs.  . 

But  I  will  suppose  its  peculiar  form  of 
section    might  increase  its   capacity   tO|,.,.,> 
120,000  lbs.  -'•Mii-iD 

Again,  what  amount  of  horizontal  thrust     •  , 
could  the   "  rafters"   resist ;    or,  rather, 
what  weight  could  they  sustain  ?     They      ,  { 
could  only  sustain  enough   to  overturn      J 
the  abutments  opposed  to  their  horizon-      -jj 
tal  thrust,  which  I  showed  in  my  former      (^ 
article  to  be  only  about  the  weight  due  to 
a  thrust  of  603,000  lbs.,  which  is  about 
201,000  lbs.,  and  this  added  to  the  120,- 
000,  for  the  transverse  strength  of  the      .^ 
straight  part  of  the  beam  as  above,  makes       ^ 
321,000  lbs.,  or  143  tons,  at  the  extreme, 
instead  of  "  280  tons  with  safety,"  as  my 
critic  gives  it.     Now  I  would  not  regard 
a  beam  as  capable  of  bearing  280  tons, 
with  safety,  unless  it  possessed  an  abso-        ; 
lute  calculated  strength  of  at  least  1000 
tons. 

I  therefore  repeat,  that  I  should  like  to  ,; 
see  the  calculations  and  "  known  rules," 
by  which  the  beam  can  be  shown  to  be 
capable  of  bearing  280  tons  with  safety, 
in  virtue  of  the  transverse  stiffness  of  j., 
the  "  straight  beam,"  and  the  sustaining 
power  of  the  "  rafters." 
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But  the  reasons  above  given,  to  me, 
are  conclusive,  that  to  allow  any  thing 
to  be  sustained  by  the  transverse  strength 
of  the  straight  part  of  the  beam,  is  en- 
tirely  unwarrantable. 

In  fact,  I  feel  warranted  in  the  conclu- 
sion, that  essentially,  the  whole  load  was 
sustained  by  the  arch,  and  that  it  pro- 
duced the  amount  of  horizontal  thrust 
that  I  attributed  to  it  in  each  dii-ection, 
and  that  the  fractures  were  all  caused 
essentially  thereby,  (except  those  of  the 
top  and  bottom  flanges  near  the  middle 
of  the  beam,)  before  the  lateral  stifTuess 
of  the  top  and  bottom  portions  of  the 
beam  were  brought  to  sufficient  tension 
to  support  any  considerable  part  of  the 
load ;  and  the  said  top  and  bottom  por- 
tions being  thus  set  free  of  one  another 
for  nearly  one-half  their  length,  could 
only  resist,  by  the  individual  stiffness  of 
the  two,  the  same  as  if  they  had  been 
placed  side  by  side. 

The  author,  then,  by  a  curious  mode 
of  reasoning,  professes  to  have  brought 
'•  to  tlie  ground"  my  second  iuference, 
to  wit,  that  an  arched  open  beam  or  truss 
should  be  so  formed,  that  the  axis  (cen- 
tre of  resistance)  of  the  arch  meet  the 
axis  of  the  chord,  or  pari  that  is  to  sustain 
the  thrust  of  the  arch,  (which4s  the  lower 
flange  and  the  part  of  the  vertical  web 
connected  therewith,  notwithstanding  the 
critic's  denial,)  directly  over  the  centre 
of  support. 

He  says  "  the  best  truss  for  a  wooden 
beam  is  a  triangle,"  &c. ;  that  is,  two 
braces  meeting  at  the  top,  and  connected 
at  the  feet  by  a  chord  or  tie  to  sustain 
the  thrust. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  best  form  for  wood, 
why  not  the  best  for  iron  ?  and  it  is  the 
very  thing  I  recommended.  But  my  critic 
says,  this  '•  has  been  found  to  be  an  inse- 
cure construction."  But  in  spite  of  his 
learning,  and  Mr.  Fairbairn's  great  expe- 
rience, I  am  ready  to  maintain  by  tlieory 
and  experiment  that  this  is  not  so.  "  This," 
says  the  author,  "  would  at  once  lead  to 
the  supposition,  that  a  girder  resists  the 
strains  differently  from  a  truss." 

If  a  girder  is  formed  differently  from 
a  truss  it  may  resist  differently  ;  if  formed 
in  the  same  way  as  a  truss,  why  should 
it  resist  differently  ?  Is  there  any  better 
reason  than  because  one  is  called  a  gird- 
er and  the  other  a  truss  ? 

His  remarks  upon  the  merits  and  de- 


merits of  different  kinds  of  arches  are 
very  interesting,  and  perhaps  are  worth     ; 
repeating  here.  ^jY 

"  Of  arches,  the  circular  are  tlie  best^->h 
and  the  nearer  a  semi-circle  the  better; 
a  half  ellipsis  is  also  used,  because  it 
transfers  the  strain  (pressure  ?)  vertically 
upon  the  abutments.  But  for  the  top 
flange  of  a  girder,  the  parabolic  curve,  or  : 
the  flat  part  of  an  ellipse,  is  the  be3t,",f  '- 
«fcc.  Both  these  curves  are  tlie  very  worst 
for  arches,  i.  e.,  when  the  arch"  has  to 
carry  the  weight.  (If  the  arch  does  7iot 
carry  the  weight,  what  is  it  good  for  ?) 
Now  for  the  conclusion  :  "  To  calculate 
the  strength  of  the  girder  on  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  an  arch  or  truss,  is  therefore  in- 
admissible," &.C.  Wherefore  inadmissi- 
ble ?  Is  it  because,  as  the  author  says, 
(without  proof)  "a  triangular  form  of 
girder  is  an  insecure  construction  for  iron, 
though  it  is  the  best  for  wood .'"'  or  is 
it  because  a  semicircle  is  the  best  form 
for  an  arch,  and  the  parabolic  curve,  or 
the  flat  part  of  an  ellipse,  the  best  form 
for  the  top  flange  of  a  girder  ?  Or  be- 
cause both  these  forms  are  the  very  worst 
for  arches  ?" 

I  can  find  no  better  wherefore  in  the 
reasoning;  and  consequently  I  cannot 
see  why  the  succeeding  conclusion  fol- 
lows, to  wit,  that "  Mr.  Whipple's  second 
inference,  (page  221,)  therefore  falls  to 
the  ground." 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  my  "  infer- 
ence" is  floored  (brought  "to  the 
ground"),  to  prove  tluit  it  is  down,  and 
must  not  attempt  to  rise  again.  He  says 
Mr.  Fairbairn  has  built  two  or  three 
girders,  of  which  he  gives  sketches,  in 
which  the  arched  top  flange  did  not  come 
down  to  meet  the  (supposed)  '-chord" 
over  the  points  of  support.  These  have 
so  far  "proved  sufficient,  and  there 
seems"  (seems  to  whom?)  "to  be  no 
waste  of  metal." 

It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say 
that  these  were/wZZ  webbed  girders,  where-         \ 
as  my  "  inference  "  was  expressly  in  re- 
ference to  "  open''  arched  girders. 

I  have  followed  the  author  :ts  fiir  as  I 
deem  it  profitable.  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  fair  specimens  of  his  correctness  of  L  •  Wd 
statement,  his  clearness  of  illustration,  / 
and  his  logical  closeness  of  reasoning.  I 
will  not  extend  tliis  communication— at- 
ready  too  long.  j 

S.  Whipple. 
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FHILLIFS  FIRE   ANNIHILATOR. 
For  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magnzine  &  Kiigineers'  Journal. 

No  doubt,  much  has  been  said  in  fa- 
vor of  this  new  mode  of  extinguishing 
fires  which  will  not  be  found  true  in  or- 
dinary practice ;  but  does  not  the  suc- 
cess of  the  trials  made  demonstrate,  that 
there  may  be  an  improvement  made  on 
the  mode  now  in  ordinary  use  by  dilut- 
ing the  carburetted  hydrogen  (which  is 
the  source  of  flame)  with  carbonic  acid,  or 
other  uninflammable  gas  ?  and  are  we  not 
justified  in  asserting  that  Phillip's  exper- 
iments prove  that  it  is  not  so  difticult  to 
accomplish  this   as  might  be  supposed, 
and  that  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  will  render  hydrogen  un- 
inflammable ?    Now,  it  must  be  evident  to 
every  one,  that  if  you  stop  the  flame,  a 
small  quantity  of  water  well  applied  will 
soon  extinguish  the  burning  embers  of 
the  large  timbers.     Now,  let  us  look  at 
what  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
extinguishing  fires ; — the  heat  is  rapidly 
decomposing  the   wood  and   other  com- 
bustibles, giving  off" carburetted  hydrogen, 
which  becomes   ignited,   forming  flame, 
and  setting  fire  to  every  thing  around ; 
water  being  then  poured  on,  steam   is 
formed,  which  is  decomposed  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  red-liot  carbon  of  the 
charred  timbers ;  the  oxygen  of  the  steam 
unites  with  the  carbon,  thereby  liberating 
the  hydrogen  to  still  further  increase  the 
already  terrific  flames;  thus  is  explained 
the  remark  sometimes  made  at  large  fires, 
"when  the  engines  began  to  play,  the 
five  seemed  to  burn  fiercer."     If  any  of 
ybur  readers  doubt  the  fact  of  water  pro- 
ducing  flame   under   the  circumstances 
mentioned,  a  very  simple  experiment  will 
convince  them  of  this  truth.     Let  a  very 
sinall  quantity  of  boiling  water  be  sprin- 
kled on  the  burning  coals,  when  at  a  clear 
white  heat,  in  a  stove,  and  it  will  flash 
as  quick  as  though  alcohol  had  been  pour- 
ed on.     I  think  there  can  be  no  question 
but    that    the  combination  of   the  two 
modes,  viz. :  incombustible  gas  to  prevent 
'the  flame,  and  water  to  cool  the  red-hot 
embers,  is   most   desir.able,   and  would 
gteatly  diminish  the  ravages  of  this  furi- 
ous destroyer.     If  water  be  not  used  to 
C6ol  the  embers,  the  flames  would  be  re- 
"kindled  in  a  moment,  if  the  supply  of  in- 
'tforabustible  gas  should  be  stopped,  and 
it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  produce 
for  hours  such  a  stream  of  it  as  would 


be  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  large  house 
on  fire ;  and  besides,  the  addition  of  the 
water  would  render  it  superfluous.  The 
only  questions  that  remain  to  be  solved 
are,  what  will  be  the  best  source  from 
which  to  obtain  the  incombustible  gas  ? 
and  then,  what  will  be  the  best  mode  to 
apply  it?  But  these  questions  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  answered  except  by  trials 
of  the  various  plans  by  which  these  ob- 
jects might  be  accomplished.  In  the 
mean  time,  no  doubt,  great  good  would 
be  accomplished  by  a  simple  apparatus, 
strongly  made,  for  evolving  carbonic  acid 
from  chalk,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
with  pipes  to  convey  it  where  needed. 

C.  D. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


MINOT-ROCK   LIGHTHOUSE. 

Editor  Mecs\  Mag. : 

Sir, — Public  attention  having  lately 
been  called  to  the  construction  of  the 
lighthouse  lately  washed  off"  Minot-Rock, 
and  the  character  and  cost  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse,  and  others  of  its  class, 
appearing  to  have  been  misunderstood, 
some  of  the  data  may  be  acceptable. 

In  but  few  works  treating  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  structfire  are  there  any  statements 
made  as  to  the  cost.  The  Ency.  Edinensis, 
Nicholson's  Diet.,  and  Cresy's  Ency.,  are 
silent  on  this  head.  Jamieson's  Diet. 
(London,  1832)  gives  a  comparative  es- 
timate of  the  proportions  and  cost  of  the 
Eddystone  and  Bell-Rock  Lighthouses, 
as  follows : 

Eilitystone.    Bell-Rnck. 

Heisht  of  masonry  above  Rock,  70  feet.       100  feet 

Drain  of  first  entire  course,  26    "  42    " 

Cubic  contents,  13,117    "     28,530    ". 

Expense,  about  j62l,000   £61,331  9s.  2(1 

The  material  of  which  the  Eddystone 
is  composed  internally  is  an  oolitic  stone 
from  the  adjacent  island  of  Portland, 
with  an  outside  case  of  granite  or  gneiss 
from  Cornwall ;  the  Eddystone  Rock 
itself  is  of  this  latter  character,  and  at 
low  water  has  an  exposed  surfiice  of 
65ft.  by  35ft.  It  is  10  miles  from  Ram's 
Head,  the  nearest  point  of  land,  and 
about  14  miles  from  Plymouth. 

The  Bell-Rock  Lighthouse  was  built 
of  red  sandstone,  cased  with  Aberdeen 
granite,  the  Rock  itself  being  a  sandstone 
of  the  same  character  as  the  adjacent 
cliffs  of  Red  Head,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant 16  miles. .,  At ,  the  lowest  ebb  of 
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spring  tides  the  rock  rises  about  4  feet 
out  of  water  and  has  an  exposed  surface 
of  4-27  by  230  feet. 

Placing  some  reliance  upon  the  above 
data,  the  statement  that  the  cost  of  such 
structures  varies  from  $250,000  to  $500,- 
000  appears  to  me  somewhat  exaggerated, 
nor  does  the  late  accident  tend  to  make 
the  $25,000  to  $50,000  screw  pile  light- 
house appear  more  desirable.  The  Eddy- 
stone  was  finished  in  1759,  and  from  that 
time  to  this,  a  period  of  92  y«ars,  the 
structure  has  not  required  any  repairs. 
Nicholson  in  his  Dictionary  says : 

"  It  has  now  stood  55  years,  and  has 
withstood  the  most  violent  attacks  with- 
out sustaining  the  slightest  injury." 

Smeaton's  name  may  go  down  to  future 
ages  linked  with  that  of  Sostratus,  whose 
square  granite  Pharos  of  Alexandria 
reared  its  head  towards  heaven  for  16 
centuries. 

A  contemporary  paper  takes  it  for 
granted  that  no  lighthouse  opposing  a 
large  surface  to  the  water  could  possibly 
stand  on  Minot-Rock,  owing  to  the 
violence  of  the  waves.  Nicholson,  speak- 
ing of  the  situation  of  the  Eddystone, 
says : 

"  The  rocks  are  so  peculiarly  exposed 
to  the  swells  of  the  ocean  that  the  heavy 
seas  broke  over  them  with  uncontrolled 
fury.  Sometimes  after  a  storm,  when 
the  sea  is  quite  smooth,  and  its  surface 
unruffled  by  the  slightest  breeze,  tlie 
growing  swell  or  under  current  meets 
the  slope  of  the  rocks,  and  the  sea  beats 
tremendously  upon  them,  and  even  rises 
about  the  lighthouse,  (92  ft.)  overtopping 
it  for  the  moment  as  with  a  canopy  of 
frothy  waves." 

Another  writer  says  of  a  previous 
building  erected  upon  the  same  rock 
by  Wmstanley,  finished  in  1700  and 
washed  away  1703 : 

"  The  sea  from  the  prodigious  height 
to  which  it  rose  at  times,  buried  the 
lantern  which  was  more  than  60  feet 
high." 

I  can  speak  from  my  own  experience 
of  the  long  Atlantic  swell  and  the  short 
chopping  seas  of  that  coast,  having  pass- 
ed the  spot  several  times  in  bad  weather, 
on  one  occasion  being  obliged  to  put  into 
a  neighboring  harbor  (Dartmouth)  to 
Tefit. 

."'  A  work  published  during  the  progress 
of  the  work  upon  Bell-Rock  liglithouse, 
VOL.  I. — 31 


in  speaking  of  the  various  plans  proposed* 
uses  the  following  remarks  which  wiH 
embody  my  ideas  by  applying  them  to 
Minot's  Ledge :  i 

'•It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  aay 
other  plan  for  a  lighthouse  should  have 
been  for  a  moment  contemplated  than 
that  of  the  Eddystone,  which  has  so  long 
resisted  the  tremendous  fury  of  the  bil- 
lows rolling  into  the  channel  from  tlie 
Atlantic  ocean."  K.  ^ 

Cincinnati,  June  13th.  ., 

Our  correspondent  is  under  a  misap- 
prehension in  relation  to  the  real  base  of 
the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  Although 
the  first  entire  course  of  stone  is  given 
as  26  feet,  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
at  high  icater,  and  the  curved  profile  of 
tlie  lower  part  of  the  structure  gives  a 
spread  at  the  foundation  course  of  40 
feet,  which,  by  reason  of  the  dowelling 
and  cramping  of  the  stones  to  the  rock, 
increases  the  virtual  diameter  of  the 
foundation  courses. 


From  the  Chemical  Gazette. 
ON    THE     SPHEROIDAL    STATE     OF    BODIES, 
BY  E.  N.  HORSFORD,  ,  . 

Rumford  Prof,  in  Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 

From  the  early  observations  of  Leiden- 
frost,  and  the  later  extended  reseaches  of 
Boutigny,  upon  the  so-called  spheroidal 
state  of  bodies,  much  attention  has  been 
directed  to  tiie  interesting  phenomena 
considered  under  this  name,  and  to  thp 
speculation,  that  a  new  law,  superseding 
the  ordinary  laws  of  heat,  was  here  illus- 
trated. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  communi- 
cation to  show  that  these  phenomena 
are  not  rare,  and  that  they  require  no  new 
law  for  their  explanation. 

In  the  experiment  of  dropping  water 
upon  a  hot  polished  metallic  surftice,  as 
into  a  hot  platinum  crucible,  we  have 
three  bodies  concerned  in  the  phenome- 
non that  follows,  viz.,  the  supporting  sur- 
face, the  water,  and  the  layer  of  vapor  in- 
terposed between  them.  The  water  rests 
upon  a  cusliion  of  steam,  continuously 
evolved  by  heat  from  the  water,  and  as- 
sumes rounded  margins  as  a  result  of  the 
gravity  of  its  particles  toward  its  owa 
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^'^iSentre.      Its   condition  approximates  to 

■  that  of  a  liquid  entirely  surrounded  by  a 
'    uniformly-elastic  medium,  as,  for  exam- 
;    pie,  a  drop  of  molten  lead  in  air,  and  per- 
mits a  proportionate  approximation  to  the 

'    spherical  fomi. 

It  is  essential  only  that  there  be  two 
-  bodies,  one  of  them  being  fluid,  between 
"'which  affinity  is  wanting. 

Corresponding  with  water  in  the  ordi- 
?   nary  experiment,  called  by  the  name  of 

■  Leideyfrost,  ether,  alcohol,  turpentine,  a 
-'    great  variety  of  essential  oils,  and  many 

other  liquid  bodies,  may  be  employed. 
The  conditions  are  the  same.  The  liquid 
evolves  a  vapor,  which,  constantly  issu- 
ing, prevents  contact  with  the  supporting 
'  surface.  Here  are  three  bodies  and  a 
"    high  temperature. 

^"•^   Ether  and  oil  dropped  on  water  as- 
"^  Sume  the  spheroidal  state.     They  have 
no  affinity  for  the  water.     Here  but  two 
bodies  and  no  heat  are  required.   Quick- 
silver  poured  upon  glass  assumes  the 
'    spheroidal  state.     It  has  no  affinity  for 
'    the  glass.    Here  but  two  bodies  are  con- 
cerned.     Water    dropped    upon    glass 
strewn  with  charcoal  dust  or  fine  pow- 
der, like  pollen,  takes  on  the  spheroidal 
state.     Potassium  and   sodium  thrown 
xipon  water  assume  this  state.     In  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  producing 
potash,  hydrogen  is  evolved ;   and  with 
~'  the  heat  arising  from  this  union,  and  that 
of  the  potash  with  water  forming  hydrate 
^  -pf  potash,  water  is  vaporized,  which  with 
'    the  hydrogen  keeps  the  floating  sphere 
"  'and  water  apart.   The  dew-drop  presents 
a  spheroidal  but  little  differing  from  the 
^   true  spheroidic  state.     It  rests  in  most 
cases  upon  the  hairs  or  down  with  which 
leaves  are  covered,  and  is  not  in  contact 
'    with  the  leaves  or  twigs. 
^       The  bead,  as  it  is  called,  which  appears 
'-  lit  the  surface  of  some  liquids  when  vio- 
''   lently  shaken,  and  of  which  we  have  a 
familiar  example  on  the  water  around  the 
prow  of  an  advancing  sail-boat,  is  an  in- 
"  stance  of  the  spheroidal  state  of  great 
interest.     What  prevents  the  prompt  re- 
_  union  of  the  bead  with  the  mass  is  not 
""sp  obvious. 

"V  'There  is  a  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
*"' "barometer  which  merits  attention,  and 
,  whicli  may  have  influence  in  explaining 
this  plienomenon.  When  pure  mercury 
"has  been  introduced  into  a  barprnetric 
tube,  and  therieafter  boiied,  sd'a^'to^feXpel 


all  the  air,  upon  erecting  the  tube  in  the 
cistern,  the  top  of  the  column  presents 
a  certain  curve,  the  meniscus,  the  charac- 
ter of  which  is  dependent  on  the  compo- 
sition of  the  glass  and  diameter  of  the 
tube.  If  now  a  bubble  of  air  be  intro- 
duced, and  then  removed  by  carefully 
causing  the  mercury  to  sweep  up  and 
down  the  length  of  the  tube,  upon  erect- 
ing the  barometer  the  mercury  will  stand 
at  the  same  elevation  as  before,  but  the 
meniscus  will  be  less  convex.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  bead,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived that  the  mercury  and  water  have 
condensed  an  infinitely  thin  layer  of  air 
upon  their  surfaces,  which  provide  for 
the  phenomena  of  the  spheroidal  state 
in  the  latter  instance,  and  which  modify 
the  affinity  of  the  mercury  for  the  glass 
in  the  former.* 

Of  this  class  of  facts,  to  none  has  more 
interest  attached  than  to  the  recent  ex- 
periments of  Boutigny  with  molten  me- 
tals. To  him  are  we  indebted  for  the 
first  scientific  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, although  it  appears  that  jugglers 
jDcrformed  the  feat  of  washing  the  hands 
in  molten  lead  many  years  ago.  Eleven 
years  ago  the  author  witnessed  an  ex- 
plosion from  the  contact  of  molten  slag 
with  water,  which  expended  most  of  its 
force  upon  the  face  and  breast  of  a  work- 
man near.  The  shock  prostrt^ted  and 
bruised,  but  did  not  burn  him. 

One  form  of  the  experiment  is  given 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  wick  of  a  burn- 
ing spirit  lamp  with  the  fingers,  which  is 
every  day  practised  ])y  chemists. 

In  the  experiment  of  passing  the  hand 
into  molten  iron,  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly performed  by  the  author  without 
discomfort,  it  is  necessary  only,  as  has 
been  noticed  by  Boutigny  and  others, 
that  the  surface  of  the  skin  be  wet,  or 
covered  with  some  body  like  powdered 
resin,  which  upon  the  application  of  heat 
will  readily  vaporize.  That  the  experi- 
ment may  be  safely  performed,  any  one 
may  satisfy  himself  by  passing  through 
the  molten  mass  any  highly-combustible 
substance  previously  moistened,  as  for 
example  a  stick  of  sealing-wax.  When 
the  hand,  previously  moistened,  is  passed 
into  the  liquid  metal,  the  water  is  vnpor- 

*  The  condensation  of  gases  upon  the  surfaces  of 
solids  is  a  familiar  fact,  of  which  the  ignition  of  a 
jet  of  hydrogen  by  platinum-sponge  is  a  well-known 
illustration. 
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ized,  interposing  between  the  metal  and 
the  skin  a  sheath  of  vapor.  In  its  con- 
version into  vapor,  tlie  water  absorbs 
heat,  and  this  still  further  protects  the 
skin.  It  was  thus  in  the  c:ise  of  the 
workman  alluded  to  above.  His  face 
was  streaming  with  perspiration,  and  the 
molten  slag  came  in  contact,  not  with 
the  skin,  but  with  the  layer  of  vapor 
which  rose  upon  its  surface  as  the  heat- 
ed mass  came  near. 

The  e.\planation  of  Berzeliu?.  offered 
some  years  since,  and  confirmed  by  all 
the  experiments,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
have  been  performed,  is  the  following ; — 

In  the  Leidenfrost  experiment,  a  layer 
of  vapor  continuously  evolved  from  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  liquid,  provides  an 
aeriform  medium  which  does  not  conduct 
heat,  but  merely  transmits  radiant  heat, 
which,  passmg  through  the  liquid,  as 
through  most  transparent  substances, 
heats  it  but  slightly.  Thus  evaporation 
is  slow.  The  temperature  of  the  liquid, 
it  is  well  known,  remains  constantly  be- 
low that  of  the  boiling  point.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  much  greater  length  of 
time  required  for  water  to  evaporate 
when  resting  upon  an  oiled  surface  than 
when  in  contact  with  wood  or  metal ;  and 
for  the  length  of  time  that  dew-drops  or 
spiders'  webs  will  sustain  exposure  to 
the  sun,  when  compared  with  that  wliich 
would  be  required  to  evaporate  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  from  a  surfiice  where 
there  is  actual  contact  over  a  consider- 
able area,  and  where  conduction  may 
take  place. 

The  explosions  sometimes  fallowing 
the  first  contact  of  a  piece  of  potassium 
or  sodium  with  water  are  due  to  the  ad- 
mixture of  evolved  hydrogen  and  atmos- 
pheric air.  The  explosion  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  burning  of  the  potassium  or 
sodium  is  of  another  character.  It  is  due 
to  the  sudden  contact  of  the  hydrate  of 
potash  when  the  temperature  has  become 
snfliciently  low  to  permit  it,  and  is  ana- 
logous to  the  phenomenon  witnessed 
when  the  surface  supporting  a  mass  of 
water  in  the  spheroidal  state  is  permitted 
t«  cool  down  until  contact  takes  place. 

Tlie  explosions  occasionally  witnessed 
where  a  large  quantity  of  fused  saltpetre 
has  come  in  contact  with  water,  are  of 
this  description. 

The  explosions  of  steam-boilers  have 
recently,  in  several  instances,  been  ascrib- 


ed to  the  properties  of  steam  evolved 
from  water  in  the  spheroidal  state,  or 
evolved  at  tlie  instant  contact  between 
the  water  and  boiler  is  resumed.  This 
is  called  a  highly  explosive  steam.  Not 
an  experiment  has  been  made,  of  which 
the  author  is  aware,  going  to  show  any 
dilference  between  this  and  ordinary 
steam.  It  is  conceived,  that,  in  some 
way,  the  mass  of  water  in  a  boiler  be- 
comes separated  from  the  interior  surfiice 
of  the  metal,  as  in  the  experiment  :of 
Leidenfrost:  and  that  upon  cooling  down 
to  about  280°  to  300°  F.  contiict  is  re- 
sumed, and  from  the  sudden  evolution 
of  ste;im,  explosion  results.  But  boilers 
of  ordinary  strength  would  sustain  any 
pressure  which  could  be  exerted  from 
steam,  produced  within  its  own  walls  at 
a  temperature  of  300°  F. ;  and  by  the 
conditions  supposed,  the  water  in  the 
boiler  has  been  already  more  highly 
heated;  else  it  could  not  have  been  cooZ- 
ed  down  to  this  temperature.  A  higher 
heat  must  have  subjected  the  boiler  to 
greater  pressure,  and  yet  that  increa^d 
pressure  had  been  sustained.  ^j 
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In  the  June  number  of  the  "  H^a- 
nics'  Magazine  and  Engineers'  Journal," 
I  perceive  the  specification  of  Jordan's 
patent  system  of  ship-building.  The  d;ite 
of  tliis  patent  is  not  given,  but  I  pre- 
sume it  is  of  recent  issue. 

The  main  feature  of  this  invention  is 
the  combination  of  wrought  iron  ribs 
with  a  wood  planking,  to  be  sheathed 
with  copper  in  the. ordinary  manner  of 
wooden  vessels.  In  addition  to  this 
feature  there  are  also  claimed  ten. other 
points,  which  being  mostly  mere  modes 
of  workmanship,  for  which  ordinary  in- 
genuity can  easily  find  equally  good  sub- 
stitutes, need  not  here  be  particularized. 
My  object  is  principally  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  thlit  tliis  mode  of  construction 
for  vessels  is  not  original  with  Mr.  Jor- 
dan, but  had  been  actually  practised  in 
this  country  previous  to  the  date  qi  his 
patent. 

In  July,  1850,  my  attention  was  CfiUed 
to  the  following  paragraph  in  the."  Pl^Ia- 
delpliia  Ledger''  newspaper:         '    /,: 
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"  A  Novelty. — Four  of  the  iron  steam- 
boats employed  on  the  transportation 
line  between  this  city  and  New-York,  are 
being  converted  into  wooden  vessels,  by 
planking  being  attached  to  the  iron  of 
the  hull  by  means  of  screw  bolts.  Though 
protected  by  paint,  the  iron  was  found  to 
have  worn  so  thin  by  corrosion  as  to  ren- 
der tliem  unsafe,  but  by  this  plan,  adopted 
by  Captain  Loper,  they  are  converted 
into  substantial  boats,  and  will,  doubtless, 
be  serviceable  for  many  years  to  come. 
Two  of  them,  the  "  Vulcan"  and  the 
"  Anthracite,"  have  been  hauled  out  at 
Wilmington,  one  by  Mr.  Thatcher,  and 
the  other  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  "Black Dia- 
mond" is  rebuilding  by  Messrs.  Simpson 
&  Neil.  Jlost  of  the  upper  planking 
has  been  completed,  and  she  will  be 
hauled  out  on  the  railway  to-day,  for  the 
purpose  of  commencing  the  other  por- 
tions of  her  hull.  The  "  Ironsides"  has 
been  hauled  out  at  Mr.  Vandusen's  yard, 
Kensington,  and  the  work  is  well  ad- 
vanced. The  state  of  these  vessels, 
though  only  in  use  about  five  years, 
shows  conclusively  that  there  is  no  eco- 
nomy in  constructing  the  hulls  of  vessels 
entirely  of  iron.  Scales  half  the  original 
thickness  of  the  iron  are  taken  from  the 
interior  of  the  hull,  showing  the  progress 
of  corrosion  from  the  action  of  the  water." 

Being  struck  with  the  fixcts  recorded 
in  the  above  quotation,  and  feeling  de- 
sirous of  knowing  the  exact  state  of 
the  case,  I  suggested  to  the  Hon.  D.  L. 
Yulee,  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  well 
known  for  his  lively  interest  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  improvements  in  ship 
construction,  &c.,  that  he  should  ad- 
dress a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Captain  Loper, 
as  such  a  letter  from  him  would  probably 
meet  with  more  attention  than  from  a 
person  of  humbler  station.  He  accord- 
ingjy,{jpnt  the  following: 
vdii'iii!  .■  .-  "Washington,  March  7,  1850. 

I  >t'SiR  : — I  perceive  from  a  paragraph  in 
the  "  I'liiladelphia  Ledger,"  tiuit  the  iron 
hulls  of  the  several  steamers  employed 
in  the  transportation  trade  between  that 
city  and  New-York,  had  become  so  thin 
as  to  be  unsafe ;  and  that  you  had  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  covering  them  with  plank- 
ing. 

"As  the  Senate  Naval  Committee  are 
anxious  to  obtain  information  on  the  re- 


lative advantages  of  iron  and  wood  for  na- 
val steamers,  I  respectfully  ask  your  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions : — 

"  Ist.  What  were  the  sizes,  numbers, 
and  propelling  instruments  of  these  ves- 
sels? 

"  2d.  What  usually  constituted  their 
freights,  and  for  wiiat  length  of  time 
did  their  freights  remain  in  them  ? 

"  3d.  Of  what  tiiickncss  and  quality  of 
iron  were  the  hulls  original! v  construct- 
ed? 

"  4.  What  was  the  thickness  of  the  iron 
when  the  planking  was  commenced  ? 

"5th.  How  long  have  those  vessels 
been  built? 

"  6th.  For  what  length  of  time  did  they 
usually  remain  at  the  wharves?  and  of 
what  materials  were  tiie  wharves  con- 
structed ? 

"  7th.  What  was  the  state  of  the  vessels' 
bottoms? — Foul  or  clean  ? 

"  8th.  Does  the  deterioration  of  the  iron 
take  place  externally  or  internally  ?  and 
what  is  its  character? 

"  9th  Have  you  any  experience  as  to 
the  effect  of  covering  iron  hulls  with 
wood  planking  on  the  iron  1  and  if  so, 
what  is  its  result  ? 

"  10th.  How  were  the  iron  hulls  origin- 
ally protected  ? 

"  11th.  In  what  portion  of  the  hull  was 
the  deterioration  most  conspicuous  ? 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  any  speci- 
mens of  tlie  injured  iron  that  may  be  con- 
venient for  you  to  send. 

•'  Very  truly  and  respectfully, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  (Signed,)  D.  L.  Yulee. 

'■  R.  F.  Loper,  Esq." 

In  due  course  of  time.  Captain  Loper 
replied  with  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Philadelphia  ,  Marcli  29,  1850. 

"  Sir  : — t  should  have,  some  time  since, 
sent  you  the  information  desired  in  your 
favor  of  7th  instant,  but  tiiat  I  have  been 
delayed  in  receipt  of  some  portions  of  the 
required  data  from  New-York,  where  the 
boats  referred  to  were  built.  I  take 
pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  : — 

^' Ansioer  to  queslion  \st.  These  boats 
were  propelled  by  one  high  pressure 
(non-condensing)  engine,  (cylinder)  18 
inclies  diameter,  and  24  inches  stroke  (of 
piston),  driving  two  (stern-submerged) 
propellers,  5  feet  ten  inches  diameter. 

"  Answer  to  question  2d.  Their  freights 
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consisted  of  merchandise  of  every  de- 
scription, they  being  part  of  a  line  of 
boats  doing  most  of  the  freighting  busi- 
ness between  Piiiladelpliia  and  New-York. 
Their  cargoes  generally  remained  in  them 
from  24  to  48  hours. 

"Answer  to  question  3d.  The  iron  used 
for  their  sheathing,  or  shell,  was  one- 
fuiirth  inc-h  thick,  and  principally  Ameri- 
can. There  was  some  English  iron  used 
on  the  bottom*  of  two  of  tliose  boats; 
names  not  remembered  by  the  builders, 
Messrs.  Hogg  and  Delamater,  New-York. 
Tiie  ribs  were  principally  of  T  rail,  and 
very  heavy. 

"  Answer  lo  question  4th.  The  thickness 
of  the  iron  when  the  planking  was  com- 
menced was  very  variable;  in  some 
places  almost  tlie  original  thickness,  and 
in  others  like  letter-paper.  These  differ- 
ences were  not  confined  to  any  particnlar 
part  of  the  boats,  but  existed  in  different 
parts  ;  and  this  caused  much  surprise  to 
all  who  witnessed  the  fact. 

"  Answer  to  question  bih.  These  boats 
were  built  in  the  j^ear  1842,  and  were 
only  in  operation  during  the  period  the 
canals  remained  open,  about  8  months  in 
each  year. 

^  Answer  to  question  6lh.  These  boats 
generally  remained  at  the  wharves  from 
two  to  three  days.  The  wharves  were 
composed  of  hemlock  timber. 

'•  Answer  lo  question  llh.  The  bottoms 
of  the  boats  were  clean. 

"  Answer  to  question  8th.  The  deterio- 
ration of  the  iron  takes  place  both  exter- 
nally and  int-ernally.  The  oxidation  ex- 
ternall}',  being  constantly  removed  by  the 
friction  of  the  vessel  in  passmg  through 
the  water,  is  not  so  perceptible,  however, 
as  that  internally.  I  should  say  that 
paint  of  any  description  was  unfit  to  coat 
iron  where  it  remains  under  water,  as  the 
water  in  all  cases  soaks  through  the 
paint,  and  causes  a  most  rapid  oxidation. 
From  a  close  scrutiny  of  these  boats,  I 
have  formed  the  opinion  that  iron  can  he 
protected  only  by  the  application  of  oil.  I 
Judge  from  the  fact,  that  the  only  parts  of 
the  interior  of  these  vessels  which  were 
good  was  directly  under  the  machinery, 
where  the  oil  used  on  the  engine  kept  drip- 
ping, and  the  water  in  the  vessel  loashed 
it  over  the  bottom  in  that  place. 

"  Ansicer  to  questuvi  9th.  I  h:ive  had  no 
experience  as  to  covering  iron  hulls  uith 
wood  planking.  -    >i. 


"  Answer  to  question  10th.  The  iron 
hulls  were  originally  protected  by  seve- 
ral coats  of  red  pamt,  (red  lead  and  oil,) 
and  have  been  frequently  painted  since 
they  were  built. 

'•Answer  to  question  llth.  The  dete- 
rioration was  most  conspicuous  on  the 
sides  and  bottom,  commencing  between 
the  loaded  line  on  the  inside.  :jh 

"  The  plates  of  rust,  which  you  wiiK 
find  inclosed  in  a  box  sent  by  express 
tliis  day,  will  show  tiie  character  of  the 
oxidation.  You  will  perceive,  by  examin-" 
ing  the  specimen  done  up  separately  in 
paper  and  marked  A,  how  severe  or  rapid 
the  oxidation  is  under  a  heavy  coat  of 
paint  when  it  is  under  water.  You  will 
please,  especially  observe  that  tliis  is'  on 
the  inside  of  the  boat 

"I  am  now  building  a  boat  for  the 
freighting  business  on  the  plan  of  the 
model  I  left  with  you  some  years  since ; 
viz. :  iron  frame  or  ribs,  and  wood  plank-: 

"^-  ...  -      '-'  '     i" 

'■I  remain,  sir,  with  much  respect  ajoOj 

esteem,  your  obedient  servant  and  friendil 

"  R,  F.  LoPER.,  ;g 
'•  Hon.  D.  t.  TuLEB,  XJ.  S.  Senate,  Chairman  N,ay?|Jj 
Committee.-'  '  .         -     '    '  ' 

■  r     U>    /:-.-it;r;e 

From  the  above  letter  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  shells  of  these  iron  ves- 
sels were  wiiolly  corroded  out  in  about 
eight  years,  their  service  being  performed 
partly  in  salt  but  mostly  in  fresh  water. 
Tlieir  destruction  seems  owing  wholly  td' 
oxidation,  the  specimens  of  plate  sent  be- 
ing totally  converted  into  the  peroxide 
and  deutoxide  of  iron,  no  trace  of  the 
original  metal  remaining.  '    !     ',"  '  j 

There  is  nothing  remarkable '  ih ' 'thle'; 
better  preservation  of  those  parts  of  the 
shell  immediately  around  the  engine. 
"Wherever  there  is  a  larger  mass  of  iron 
collected,  the  oxidation  is  proportionably 
slower.  Beside  the  principal  portion  of 
the  engines  was  cast  iron,  softer  or  less 
dense  than  the  rolled  plate  iron  compos- 
ing the  shell,  which  was  consequently 
electro-negative  to  the  cast  iron,  and  had 
its  preservation  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter.  The  presence  of  oil  might  have 
been  advantageous  in  preserving  the  Iq^. 
terior  of  the  shell  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  it  is  a  solvent  of  the  oxide  of  iron 
or  rust,  and  would  therefore  remove  it  as 
fast  as  formed ;  and  as  a  piece  of  iron 
wliich  has  acquired  fed  rust  in  several 
places  has  its  tendency  to  rust  all  over 
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siorlvr   nfifft  ebw^  leqwffe  'lo    ■'•^i.' 
greatly  inci-eased,  the  advantage  of  re- 
moviag  the  rust  as  fast  as  formed  in  cer- 
tiiin  places,  in  order  to  prevent  this  ten- 
dency to  rust,  is  obvious. 

Tlie  wharves  of  hemlock  timber,  along- 
side of  wliich  tliese  vessels  were  con- 
tinually lading  and  unlading,  had  prob- 
ably an  injurious  effect  from  the  action 
of  the  acids  contained  in  the  wood.  Oak 
timber  is  especially  objectionable  on  this 
account,  and  in  fact  no  timber  should  be 
brought  into  contact  with  iron ;  some 
separating  substance  should  be  always 
interposed. 

Although  the  common  products  of  the 
rusting  of  iron  in  fresh  water  and  air,  are 
hydrated  carbonates  and  various  mixtures 
of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide,  likewise 
hydrated ;  yet  in  sea  water,  in  addition 
to  these,  there  are  also  certain  basic  chlo- 
rides, oxychlorides  and  sulphates  formed 
and  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  iron. 
The  free  muriatic  acid  in  the  sea  ah*  also 
acts  powerfully  on  iron. 

With  so  extensive  an  interest  open  for 
protection  there  has,  of  course,  been  no 
lack  of  various  schemes  and  plans  for  the 
preservation  of  iron.  They  have  all, 
however,  failed  when  applied  on  a  large 
.scale  under  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
practice,  however  efficient  tliey  might 
be  in  theory,  and  on  the  small  scale  of 
the  laboratory. 

These  various  methods,  which  have 
been  brought  forward  from  time  to  time, 
itnay  all  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
1  ,  1st.  Those  which  protect  iron  me- 
chanically by  covering  it  with  a  coating, 
not  acted  on  by,  and  impervious  to  the 
.  deteriorating  principle. 

2d.  Those  which  protect  iron  chemi- 
cally hy  producing  a  change  in  its  electric 
or  electro-polar  condition,  with  respect  to 
the  corroding  agents. 

To   the   first  class  belong  the  whole 

-  tribe  of  paints,  varnishes  and  sheathings, 
:  with   other    metals    electro-negative   to 

iron,  that  is  less  corrodible  alone.  These 
act  simply  mechanically,  or  rather  they 
do  not  act  at  all. 

The  second  class  was  first  pointed  out 

-  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  is  based  on 
the  law  of  chemical  affinity ;  that  is,  that 

:  of  two  bodies,  one  having  a  greater  and 
the  other  a  less  affinity  for  a  third  body, 
that  having  the  less  affinity  will  not  com- 
bine with  the  third  body,  till  the  third 
body  be  saturated  with  that  having  the 


greater  affinity  foY  iti  By  this  proems 
the  body  having  the  lesser  affinity  is  pre- 
served at  the  expense  of  the  one  having 
the  greater  affinity  ;  chemical  action  still 
going  on,  but  transferred  from  the  body 
to  be  protected  to  the  other  which  cor- 
rodes in  its  place. 

Any  metal  electro-positive  to  iron  will 
answer  for  such  a  protector,  but  zinc  is 
the  only  one  known,  that  can  be  practi- 
cally used  in  the  electro-chemical  preser- 
vation of  iron.  It  can  be  applied,  spread 
over  the  whole  surface,  or  in  masses  at 
particular  points  of  action.  In  the  latter 
mode  of  use  it  generally  fails  of  its  pur- 
pose after  a  few  weeks  from  the  follow- 
ing cause.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  the  presence  of  a  few  spots  of  red  rust 
on  iron  greatly  increases  its  tendency  to 
rust  all  over;  now  if  the  masses  of  zinc 
be  applied  in  spots  only,  the  intermediate 
parts  of  the  iron  may  become  rusted,  and 
the  increased  tendency  of  the  iron  to 
rust,  or,  in  other  words,  its  increased 
affinity  for  oxygen  may  become  suffi- 
ciently great  to  overcome  the  slight  de- 
gree of  electro-positiveness  of  the  zinc, 
in  which  case  corrosion  of  the  iron  goes 
on  nearly  as  rapidly  as  before. 

If,  on  the  other  liand,  the  zinc  be  spread 
evenly  over  the  surftice  of  the  iron,  the 
former  metal,  both  in  fresh  and  sea 
water,  and  especially  the  latter,  becomes 
soon  covered  with  a  hard  crystalline  coat 
of  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  and  of  carbon- 
ate of  hme,  which  preventing  its  further 
corrosion,  the  destruction  of  the  iron 
goes  on  nearly  as  before. 

In  the  use  of  zinc,  for  every  28  parts 
by  weight  that  the  iron  would  have  lost 
by  oxidation,  32-3  parts  by  weight  of 
zinc  are  actually  oxidated.  It  is  wholly 
by  virtue  of  this  more  rapid  oxidation  of 
the  zinc  that  the  iron  is  preserved. 

All  the  patent  paints  which  have  been 
devised  from  time  to  time  for  the  chemi- 
cal preservation  of  iron,  are  manufactured 
with  zinc  as  the  base  instead  of  lead. 
Heretofore  none  have  been  attended  with 
success  from  the  reasons  before  stated. 

The  great  aim  of  modern  steam  navi- 
gation is  to  obtain  the  highest  possible 
rate  of  speed.  An  increase  of  speed  can 
be  had  in  two  ways,  viz. :  either  by  in- 
creasing the  power  or  decreasing  the  re- 
sistance. The  latter,  in  many  cases,  may 
be  the  preferable  method.  This  decrease 
of  resistance  is  had  by  sharpening  the 
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ends  of  the  vessel,  but  practical  conside- 
rations soon  impose  a  limit.  Beyond  a 
certain  degree  of  sharpness  the  ends  of 
the  vessel  cannot  be  carried,  and  retain 
sufficient  strength.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious  from  the  following  considera- 
tions. Suppose  the  hull  of  a  vessel  to 
be  divided  lengthwise  into  any  given 
number  of  equal  parts,  each  part  would 
have  a  different  line  of  floatation,  but 
when  joined  together  in  one  mass  they 
have  the  same  line  of  floatation,  conse- 
quently those  parts  that  would  have  sunk 
deepest  when  separated  will  now  be  held 
up  or  supported  by  the  others,  &c.  The 
central  portion  of  the  hull,  having  the 
greatest  displacement,  therefore  holds  up 
the  ends,  or  the  ends  are  suspended  from 
it  by  the  stiifness  of  the  material  com- 
posing the  sides.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
limit  would  soon  be  reached,  when  the 
weiglit  of  the  ends  would  overcome  the 
stiffness  of  the  sides  and  sink  them  down, 
hogging  the  vessel.  In  very  sharp  river 
steamers  the  ends,  instead  of  being  suspen- 
ded at  arm's  length  as  it  were  from  the  cen- 
tre by  the  stiffness  of  the  sides,  are  suspend- 
ed by  tension  rods,  diverging  from  the  top 
of  posts  placed  on  the  keelson,  in  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  hull.  In  these  vessels 
the  great  proportion  of  length  to  depth 
renders  it  impossible  to  sustain  the  ends 
by  the  stiffness  of  the  sides.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  large  ocean  steamships  of 
great  depth  proportionally  to  their 
lengths,  recourse  is  had  to  a  system  of 
diagonal  iron  ties  or  straps,  running  ob- 
liquely from  the  centre  to  the  ends  of 
the  vessel.  These  are  sometimes  crossed 
in  the  opposite  direction,  making  a  com- 
plete iron  basket,  enclosing  the  wooden 

'  hull,  as  in  Collins'  vessels,  and  some 
others.  The  United  States  steamship 
"  Mississippi "  had  them  in  but  one  direc- 
tion, acting  as  suspenders  only ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  there  is  sufficient  gain  by 
crossing  them  in  the  opposite  direction 
by  others  acting  as  struts  or  braces,  to 
compensate  either  their  cost  or  weight, 
especially  in  an  ocean  steamship,  where 
every  pound  of  displacement  can  be  pro- 
fitably used  for  freight,  or  for  fuel  to  give 
increased  speed. 

The  use  of  iron  ribs  instead  of  wooden 
ones,  when  combined  with  iron  keel, 
stem,  stern-post,  &c.,  making  a  complete 

/rigid, iron  frame,  with  braces  and  ties  in- 
troduced between,  must  allow  the  eon- 
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struction  of  sharper  ends  than  where 
wood  is  used  in  the  same  positions ;  there 
will  further  result  greater  lightness  of 
hull,  and  increased  capacity  within  the 
same  moulded  dimensions,  by  the  omis- 
sion of  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  wooden 
ribs  and  wooden  ceiling,  while  the  reten- 
tion of  the  external  planking  obviates  the 
principal  objection  to  the  use  of  iron 
hulls  in  sea  water,  viz.,  their  rapid  foul- 
ing. The  many  advantages  promised  by 
this  new  kind  of  ship  construction,  .ind 
the  daily  diminution  in  the  price  of  iron, 
together  with  the  as  constant  rise  in  the 
price  of  ship  timber,  will  doubtless  bring 
this  new  system  into  use ;  and  if  properly 
practised,  the  steamers  built  upon  it  will 
have  higher  speeds  with  equal  powers, 
from  the  greater  sharpness,  and  conse- 
quent less  resistance,  of  their  hulls,     '^i'i 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  Oh 
iron  vessels  of  the  usual  construction.?  ' 

The  construction  of  sea-going  iron 
vessels  dates  back  to  1820,  in  which 
year  the  "Aaron  Manby"  was  built  by 
Horsley  &  Co.,  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Seine.  She  made  her  first  passage  direct 
from  London  to  Paris  without  breaking 
bulk.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  thirty 
years  have  elapsed  since  their  first  intro- 
duction, during  which  time  a  vast  num- 
ber have  been  constructed,  and  their 
merits,  comparatively  with  wooden  ones, 
ascertained.  - 

With  regard  to  first  cost,  there  is, 
probably,  but  little  difference,  at  the  pre- 
sent prices,  between  wood  and  iron;  if 
there  be  any  difference,  it  is  in  favor  of 
the  iron.  The  total  cost  of  the  "  Great 
Britain"  steamer,  a  vessel  displacing 
3,000  tons,  was,  including  machinery, 
only  $470,000.  Repairs  are  also  raucli 
less  on  iron  than  on  wooden  vessels,  and 
the  duration  of  the  iron  vessel  is  likewise 
considerably  greater  than  the  wooden 
one,  as  a  general  result,  though  there 
have  been  many  cases  of  rapid  deterio- 
ration— not  more  rapid,  however,  than 
have  occurred  in  wooden  vessels  under 
peculiar  circumstances. 

As  tiiere  is  but  little  diffferencfe  in  the 
strength  of  iron,  whether  the  strain  be 
applied  with  or  across  the  grain,  it  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  ship-building.  The 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  wrought  into 
the  irregularly  curved  surfaces  of  a  ship's 
hull  without  losing  any  of  its  strength, 
the  solidity  and  durability  of  its  dvet 
^iii  gnivjixl  iKi\i  Aim  baJjsiriJxja  od  \ho6 
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fastenings,  which  enables  tlie  vessel  to 
be  formed,  as  it  were,  of  one  piece,  are 
great  recommendations.  A  wooden  ves- 
sel is  constructed  of  a  vast  many  pieces 
of  timber,  of  various  forms  and  sizes, 
placed  in  peculiar  juxtaposition,  and  de- 
pending on  tliat  placing,  and  upon  each 
other  throughout  for  support.  If  one 
become  loose,  the  stability  of  all  is  en- 
dangered. This  is  evident  from  the  well 
known  fact,  that  if  the  calking  of  the 
outer  plank  be  removed,  the  stiffness  of 
the  whole  vessel  is  lost.  The  mode  of 
fastening  the  wooden  vessel  is  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  knees,  treenails,  iron 
and  copper  bolts,  with  nuts,  straps,  &c., 
&c. ;  and  in  large  vessels,  even  all  these 
are  insuflicient,  and  internal  diagonal 
planking  is  now  generally  used.  In  the 
large  steamers  of  Collins'  line,  just  com- 
pleted at  New-York,  the  wooden  hulls 
are  completely  enveloped  in  a  wrought- 
iron  basket,  formed  by  straps  of  heavy 
iron,  crossing  each  other  diagonally,  and 
firmly  riveted  together,  preventing  the 
dislocation  of  the  wood.  Fastening  with 
copper  or  iron  bolts  is  only  secure  for  a 
time ;  but  there  is  uo  accordance  between 
the  materials  of  wood  and  metal.  The 
wood  being  the  softer,  the  constant  strain 
draws  the  nuts  or  heads  into  the  wood, 
and  the  working  of  the  vessel  continues 
with  increased  effect  as  the  fastenings 
grow  looser. 

The  superior  strength  of  an  iron  ves- 
sel is  so  well  established,  as  to  need  no 
illustrations  for  its  proof  These  are  the 
only  vessels  that  will  bear  straining  and 
"  thum[)ing,"  without  going  to  pieces. 

Iron  vessels  of  the  same  external  di- 
mensions as  wooden  ones  have  a  greatly 
increased  capacity  for  stowage.  In  a 
medium  sized  vessel — say  of  500  tons 
burthen,  the  difference  would  be  about 
18  inches  in  widtii  and  12  in  depth,  mak- 
ing the  capacity  proportions  as  6  for  the 
iron  and  5  for  tlie  wooden  vessel. 

The  avemge  durability  of  wooden  ves- 
sels may  be  taken  at  about  15  years. 
Grantham,  in  his  work  on  iron  vessels, 
says,  the  Garryowen  had  been  (then 
1842)  used  8  years  in  salt  water,  and 
was  not  perceptibly  injured.  The  Clyde 
steamer  Fairy  Queen  was  12  ye:irs  old 
when  broken  up,  and  the  original  plates 
of  her  hull  were  found  to  be  tougli  and 
strong,  and  to  have  lost  but  little  by 
corrosion.      The   "  Cleveland,"   .Mersey- 


steamer,  after  a  use  of  five  years,  had  no 
perceptible  decay  below  the  water  line. 
Above  the  water  line  a  very  slight  oxida- 
tion commenced,  and  incrensed  as  the 
deck  was  approached.  This  was  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  the  leakage  from 
the  deck,  the  iron  being  unprotected  by 
any  coating.  The  "  Michigan,"  "  Legare," 
"  Water  Witch,"  and  others  belonging 
to  the  United  States  Government,  have 
been  in  water  for  about  8  years  without 
perceptible  deterioration. 

Iron  vessels  are  not  liable  to  injuries 
from  fire  or  lightning.  In  tropical  coun- 
tries they  are  cooler,  and  free  from  ver- 
min. They  are  not  liable  to  leakage, 
and  have  no  bilge  water. 

Iron  is  also  specially  adapted  as  a  ma- 
terial for  steamers  with  submerged  pro- 
pellers, from  the  facility  with  which  the 
openings  for  the  shafts  beneath  the  water 
can  be  made.  These  openings  in  wooden 
vessels  of  large  size  are  grave  difficulties. 
In  iron  vessels,  they  merely  involve  the 
bendin-g  of  the  plate,  there  is  no  weaken- 
ing by  culling  it  away.  Moreover,  if  the 
vessel  be  of  iron,  the  submerged  propeller 
can  also  be  c  nstriicted  of  wrouglit  iron, 
instead  of  cast  bronze,  as  it  must  be  if 
the  vessel  be  of  wood  and  coppered, 
from  the  strong  galvanic  action  of  the 
two  metals  in  sea  water,  which  rnpidly 
destroys  the  iron.  The  advantages  of. 
wrought  ii'on  propellers  are  their  superior 
strength  and  lightness,  and  if  it  be  a 
screw,  in  the  greater  thinness  of  the 
blade  in  the  helical  path,  giving,  of 
course,  less  direct  resistance. 

An  iron  vessel,  carrying  the  same  load, 
will  have  a  considerably  less  draught  of 
water  tiian  a  wooden  vessel,  resulting 
from  the  less  weight  of  hull,  and  the 
less  thickness  of  bottom :  this  difference 
will  amount  to  about  2  feet  in  a  vessel 
of  500  tons  burthen. 

Nearly  all  of  the  above  advantages  in 
favor  of  iron  vessels  could  be  predicated 
in  advance  of  experiments.  They  were 
very  great,  so  great  as  to  cause  the  con- 
strnetion  of  a  large  number  of  steamers 
of  that  material  almost  as  soon  as  its  ge- 
neral use  was  proposed.  Many  vessels 
of  war  were  so  constructed  for  tiie  Eri- 
tish  and  French  governments,  and  even 
our  own  limited  steam  navy  numbered, 
the  "Michigan,"  "  Water  Witch,"  and 
"  Allegany."  AH  the  revenue  steam- 
cutters  were  likewise  of  iron. 
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But  it  required  time  to  develop  the 
disadvantages  of  this  material,  which  are 
now  so  well  known  and  so  formidable  as 
to  probably  prevent  hereafter  the  con- 
struction of  any  for  sea-going-  purposes, 
though  it  can  still  be  judiciously  used  for 
fresh  water  rivers  and  lakes.  These  dis- 
advantages are,  the  "  deviation  of  the  com- 
pass" '■^  corrosion  of  the  ir-on,"  and  '^foul- 
ing of  the  bottom ;"  of  these  the  last  is  the 
most  important,  and  sufficient  of  itself  to 
utterly  condemn  ii'on  as  a  material  for 
sea-going  vessels.  The  loss  of  speed  by 
a  slight  fouling  of  a  vessel's  bottom  is 
very  great ;  what  then  must  it  be  when 
that  bottom  is  covered  with  masses  of 
large  shells.  This  defect  was  early  no- 
ticed in  the  "  John  Garrow,"  an  iron 
sailing  vessel,  that  made  her  first  voyage 
to  Bombay,  in  1840.  On  her  return,  her 
bottom  was  found  covered  with  a  dense 
mass  of  shells. 

The  Treasury  Department  constnicted 
a  large  number  of  iron  steam  cutters, 
some  of  which  were  used  upon  the  lakes, 
and  some  upon  the  sea  board.  After  a 
two  years'  service.  Captain  Fraser  report- 
ed that  the  bottom  of  the  "Jefferson," 
employed  on  Lake  Ontario,  (fresh  water,) 
bore  no  appearance  of  fouling  or  corro- 
sion. But  with  regard  to  those  employed 
on  tiie  ocean,  the  accumulation  of  shells 
and  barnacles  in  three  or  four  montlis 
was  so  great  as  to  materially  lessen  the 
vessel's  speed.  The  "  Legare,"  after  a  few 
montlis'  service  on  the  coast  of  Florida, 
returned  to  Philadelpiiia  for  repairs,  and 
her  bottom  was  found  to  be  covered  with 
long  grass,  large  shells,  and  barnacles,  to 
the  thickness  in  many  places,  of  several 
inches.  The  Mexican  steamers,  "  Guada- 
loupe"  and  "Montezuma"  were  found 
thickly  covered  with  large  sliells,  when 
repaired  at  New-York,  for  a  thickness  of 
from  three  to  four  inches;  and  the  navy 
steamer  "  WaterWitch,"  after  six  months' 
cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  found 
completely  covered  with  masses  of  oys- 
ters of  medium  size,  and  very  palatable 
food.  When  employed  in  the  North  At- 
lantic and  other  seas  of  high  latitudes,  the 
fouling  does  not  go  on  so  rapidly  as  in 
tropical  waters. 

There  has  hitherto  been  found  no  kind 
of  paint  or  external  application  that  will 
save  the  iron  from  tiie  adhesion  of 
weeds  and  shells.  Upon  breaking  off 
large  clusters  of  the  latter,  the  paint  is 


found  perfectly  fresh  beneath.     In  fresli ' 
water,  this  objection  of  fouling,  of  course^  i 
does  not  apply  ;  but  for  sea-going  vessels  . 
it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  utterly  condemn 
the  use  of  iron.  I  ) 

Another  great  objection  to  iron  vessel*^ 
for  sea  voyages,  is  the  great  variation  of; 
the  needle,  amounting  sometimes  to  from'  > 
20  to  40  deffrees.  In  some  vessels,  when  i 
heading  nearly  due  north  or  south,  the. 
variation  was  but  trifling,  but  increased: 
witli  astonishing  rapidity  as  that  direction 
was  departed  from.  It  is  said,  indeed,: 
that  the  loss  of  the  "  Great  Britain  "  was! 
owing  to  the  variation  of  the  compass^- 
thus  locally  caused  :  and  that  Captain- 
Hosken  preferred  enduring-  censure  to  in-j 
juring  the  interests  of  his  employers  by  ■ 
exposing  the  truth,  as  it  would  have  ruini.; 
ed  the  vessel  ever  afterward  for  trade  or' 
sale.  Be  that  as  it  may,  those  great  vari-f 
ations  of  the  compass,  changing  for  every- 
change  of  the  vessel's  course,  must  great- 
ly increase  the  inconveniences  aad  periki 
of  navigating  in  iron  ships.  I-.I  "h   virtnii 

°      °         ,.v  ,  .:',:,,uu, 


observations  tji^o]*  prof.  walter  r.' 
Johnson's  experiments  on  coals.  ^'_ 

For  Apjileluns'  Mechanics'  Jlugazine  iinJ  Eiiffineers-  Juurnal. 

Continuation  of  article  on  Combustion  of  Coal  by 
B.  F.  Isherwootl,  in  July  number  of  Magazine; 

These  experiments  upon  coals  were- 
made  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard' 
during  the  years  1842  and  1843,  by  order 
of  tiie  United  States  government.  They 
were  conducted  in  the  usual  high  pres- 
sure cylindrical  boiler  with  double  return' 
flues,  upon  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
insure  such  results  as  would  ordinarily 
occur  in  practice;  there  being  on  an^ 
average  978  pounds  of  coal  consumed  ttf 
each  trial.  -         *  '  ' 

From  the  large  mass  of  data  constitu-' 
ting  the  "Report,"  I  iuive  eliminated  such 
results  as  appear  to  be  of  service  in  pro- 
portioning boilers,  and  in  ascertaining 
the  relative  and  absolute  values  of  the 
different  fuels  for  marine  steamers:      '-■''•' 

The  value  of  any  particular  variety  of 
fuel  for  this  purpose,  will  depend  princi- 
pally upon  the  evaporation  power  of  it^ 
luiit,  and  the  number  of  units  that  can  be 
stowed  in  a  given  space.  But  this  will  be 
materially  modifted  by  the  grate  surfuce 
required  to  furnish  (with  equal  velocity 
of  draught)  the  necessary  amount  of  air 
for  combustion  ;  for,  in  marine  steamers^ 
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thfr  grate  surface  is  limited  by  the  beam 
of  tlie  vessel — tiie  maximum  strength  of 
the  furna(!e  being  ifixed  by  practice  at  7 
feet,  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  extended 
beneficially  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
in  firing.  Again,  the  relative  amount  of 
clinker  and  soot  are  important  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  the  one,  by  covering  the 
grates,  prevents  tiie  access  of  air  and 
retards  combustion ;  while  the  other,  by 
covering  the  flues,  acts  as  a  non-conduc- 
tor and  prevents  the  absorption  of  heat. 
Lastly,  the  per  centage  of  sulphur  is  of 
some  importance  as  its  presence  is  de- 
cidedly injurious  to  the  iron  of  the  boiler ; 
and  in  a  minor  degree  the  per  centsige  of 
ashes  should  be  considered,  as  they  in- 
volve the  labor  of  hoisting  them  over- 
board, beside  occupying  room  in  the  fur- 
nace. A  comparison  of  these  properties 
will  be  found  in  the  last  table. 

From  the  "  Summary  of  Results"  it  ap- 
pears, that  of  the  dry  gases  (products  of 
combustion)  in  the  Hue,  10  per  cent,  of 
bulkconsistedof  uneombined  oxygen.  As 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  by  bulk  in  at- 
mospheric air  is  bne-tifth,  there  results 
that  50  per  cent,  of  the  gases  in  the  flue 
was  unchanged  atmospheric  air,  and  as 
carbonic  oxide  is  nowhere  observed,  this 
whole  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  is  in 
excess  over  what  was  required  for  com- 
bustion at  the  experimental  temperature. 

The  temperature  of  the  gases  upon 
entering  the  smoke  chimney — that  is, 
upon  leaving  the  boiler — averaged  294° 
F.,  which,  upon  estimating  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  furnace  at  1000°  F.,  gives  a  re- 
duction of  two-thirds  of  the  heat.  This 
indicates  that  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  area  of  flue  should  be  made  ;  otherwise 
the  gases  with  the  reduced  temperature 
would  have  a  correspondingly  reduced 
bulk,  and  if  continued  in  a  flue  of  the 
same  area,  would  have  a  less  velocity, 
and  be  accompanied  by  a  greater  de- 
position of  soot.  The  gases  had  a  velo- 
city of  exit  into  the  chimney  of  IH  feet 
per  second,  there  being  on  an  average  8 
pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  hour  on 
each  square  foot  of  grate.  The  area  of 
flue  at  the  bridge  was  23^  square  inches 
to  each  square  foot  of  grate.  The  smoke 
chimney  was  58  feet  high,  with  an  area 
of  22^  square  inches  to  each  square  foot 
of  grate. 

The  proportion  of  grate  to  heating 
surface   was    1    to  26,  and  each  square 


foot  of  grate  surface  contained  50  square 
inches  of  air  surface.  The  grate  bars 
were  -|  inch  thick,  with  i  inch  spaces  be- 
tween them. 

The  average  evaporation  by  each  pound 
of  coal  per  hour  was  223  cubic  inches  of 
water  by  the  anthracites,  and  206  cubic 
inches  of  water  by  the  bituminous,  from 
the  initial  temperature  of  63°,  the  air  en- 
tering below  the  ash  pit  being  "70°  F. 
From  each  square  foot  of  heating  sur- 
face there  was  evaporated  by  the  anthra- 
cites 55  cubic  inches  of  water,  and  by 
the  bituminous  61  inches  of  water;  the 
escaping  gases  being  at  the  respective 
temperatures  of  273°  and  302°,  or  the 
ratio  of  1  to  1-106.  The  ratio  of  55  to  61 
is  1  to  1"109,  or  very  nearly  corresponding. 

The  per  centage  of  total  waste  from 
the  anthracites  compared  to  that  from  the 
bituminous  was  as  1  to  1*07.  The  com- 
parative per  centage  of  clinker  alone 
was  as  1  to  2 — of  soot  alone  as  1  to 
5-70. 

The  bulk  of  air  at  standard  pressure 
of  30  inches  barom.,  and  temperature  of 
60°  F.,  required  for  the  combustion  of 
the  anthracites,  was,  as  compared  with 
that  required  for  the  bituminous  as  1  to 
0-724. 

The  spec.  grav.  of  the  anthracites  was 
I'oO  ;  of  the  bituminous,  1-33. 

The  space  required  to  stow  one  ton  of 
the  anthracites  was  42"  14  cubic  feet;  of 
the  bituminous,  46'57  cubic  feet,  or  the 
ratio  of  1  to  r06.  The  per  centage  of 
evaporative  power  expended  in  expelling 
the  products  of  combustion,  was,  for  the 
anthracites,  14'58;  for  the  bituminous, 
16-34,  or  in  the  ratio  to  each  other  of  1 
to  1-121. 

In  the  single  experiment  on  dry  pine 
wood,  its  evaporative  power  for  the  unit 
of  weight  was  one-half  that  of  coal,  and 
the  same  grate  surface  and  draught  con- 
sumed twice  the  quantity  by  weight  per 
square  foot  of  grate,  showing  that  the 
same  proportions  of  boiler  would  give 
the  same  result — of  course,  requiring 
twice  the  weight  of  fuel  JMow  the  pine 
wood  when  piled  with  extreme  attention 
to  placing  the  maximum  of  matter  in  a 
given  space,  weighed  21  pounds  per  cubic 
foot,  requiring  twice  and  a  half  the  space 
to  stow  equal  weights  with  coal ;  tiicre- 
fore  there  would  be  required  for  dry  pine 
wood  five  times  the  space  required  for 
equal  coal,  to  produce  evaporative  efiects. 
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With  the  most  rapid  combustion  the 
proportion  of  clinker  was  highest  and 
the  useful  effect  from  the  fuel  greatest. 
When  the  combustion  was  most  retarded 
by  partklly  closing  the  damper,  there  re- 
sulted the  greatest  per  cent<age  of  waste 
and  the  least  useful  effect  from  tlie  fuel. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  air, 
by  the  stifling  effects  of  the  products  of 
combustion  retained  near  the  fire,  and 
by  the  increased  quantity  of  smoke  pro- 
duced in  such  cases  by  the  dimuiished 
temperature  of  the  furnace. 

In  most  of  the  experiments  there  was 
too  a  deficiency  of  draft  to  give  the  highest 
evaporative  effect.  It  was  observed  dur- 
ing some  of  the  trials  that  the  further 
closing  the  damper  reduced  the  useful 
effect  of  the  fuel  9  per  cent. 

In  the  combustion  of  the  anthracites, 
it  is  important  that  no  large  holes  be 
suffered  in  some  parts  of  the  burning 
mass,  and  no  thick  accumulations  of  coal 
in  others.  From  the  first  results  a  loss 
of  evaporative  power,  by  the  refrigerat- 
ing effects  of  the  air  passing  through, 
without  its  oxygen  extricating  heat  by 
chemical  combination  with  the  fuel.  In 
the  second,  the  masses  of  fuel  being  too 
thick  to  admit  a  sufficient  supply  of  air, 
there  results  a  loss  by  the  carbon  not 
taking  up  a  full  dose  of  oxygen — a  por- 
tion passing  off  as  carbonic  oxide  instead 
of  carbonic  acid. 

The  combustion  of  the  anthracites 
generally,  is  effected  solely  by  the  contact 
of  air  with  the  surfaces  of  their  solid 
masses;  hence, the  spaces  between  those 
surfaces  should  be  as  many  and  as  nar- 
row as  possible.  With  bituminous  coal, 
when  a  large  portion  of  its  constituents 
exist  in  the  furnace  in  a  gaseous  state, 
the  presence  of  holes  in  the  solid  fuel  is 
of  less  importance :  for  the  comparatively 
large  mass  of  uncombined  air  entering 
through  them,  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
fuel  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace 
in  a  gaseous  state. 

The  arrangement  of  the  boiler  in  which 
these  experiments  were  conducted  was 
such,  that  air  of  widely  varying  tempera^ 
ture  could  be  fm-nished  to  the  fuel.  The 
observed  effects  were, — 1st.  By  employ- 
ing air  of  lower  temperature,  the  rate  of 
combustion  is  increased.  2d.  The  rate 
of  evaporation  is  diminished.  3d.  The 
gases  are  delivered  into  the  smoke  chim- 
ney at  a  higher  temperature.     4th.  The 


evaporative  effect  of  the  coal  is  reduc- 
ed. 

The  experiments  upon  a  mixture  of 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coals  estab- 
lislied : — that  when  a  coal  of  high  bitu- 
minousness  was  mixed  with  anthracite, 
the  coking  of  the  former  materially  ag- 
glutinates, not  only  its  own  masses,  but 
also  those  of  the  anthracite,  closing  the 
open  spaces  of  the  latter,  and  preventing 
the  easy  access  of  aii- ;  causing  the  fire 
to  become  sluggish.  But  with  a  free- 
burning  bituminous  coal,  the  bituminous 
lumps  scarcely  cohere,  and  still  less  do 
they  adhere  to  the  anthracite.  Each  in- 
gredient of  the  mixture  retains  its  distinct 
evaporative  power,  the  total  being  tij:^ 
sum  of  both.  ,:   v 

So  long  as  the  gases  of  bituminous; 
coals  continue  to  be  the  chief  materials 
burned,  they  keep  the  solid  masses  at  a 
black  heat,  by  absorbing  into  latent  heat 
the  caloric,  which  would  otherwise  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  solid  masses,  and 
render  them  fit  to  heat  by  radiation. 
Hence  it  occurs,  that  even  when  bitumi- 
nous coals  take  fire  promptly,  they  re-, 
quire  considerable  time  to  bring  the  boilcjr/ 
to  medium  activity. 

The  experiments  seem  to  prove,  that 
the  carbon  in  coal  is  the  only  available 
element  of  its  heating  power.  Those 
who  have  sought  to  determine  the  heat- 
ing power  of  fuel  for  practical  purposes, 
by  computing  the  heatmg  power  of  its 
hydrogen  from  the  data  given  by  eliem- 
ists,  appear  not  to  have  considered,  that 
the  hydrogen  experimented  on  by  chem- 
ists was  already  in  the  gaseous  state, 
while  in  fuel  it  is  either  in  the  liquid  or 
solid  form  at  the  commencement  of  com- 
bustion, and  is  converted  into  the  gase- 
ous state  at  great  expense  of  caloric, 
which  is  rendered  latent,  and  cannot  be 
again  made  free.  The  practical  value  of 
this  loss  is  also  increased,  when  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  pass  away  at  a  high- 
er temperature  than  that  of  tlie  water 
supplied  for  evaporation. 

In  the  boiler  used  for  these  experi- 
ments, an  open  air-plate  was  introduced 
at  the  furnace  bridge.  The  use  of  this 
air-plate  increased  the  evaporative  power 
of  the  unit  of  combustible  matter,  but 
(compared  for  equal  times)  decreased  the 
bulk  of  water  evaporated. 

Other  results  will  become  apparent  by 
inspection  of  the  tables.  ,    tB,^"  a-jj;iiag 
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Eesults  of  Experiments  on  Anthracite  Coal.    By  Prof.  "Walter 
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'Action  in  tiie  Fuenaoe. — In  the  "Forest  Improvement"  the  clinker  was  very  imper- 
fectly vitrified,  not  clogifiug  the  grates.  In  the  "  Peach  ^Mountain"'  the  clinker  was  tlioroughly 
fused  and  agglutinated  to  grate;  it  ignited  with  difliculty,  hut  when  ignited  every  part  in- 
cinerated. In  the  "  Lackawanna"  tlie  clinker  was  imperfectly  vitrified  and  agglutinated. 
The  "  Lykens  Valley"  burnt  freely  with  a  considerable  clear,  yellow  flame,  of  moderate 
length  and  brilliancy,  but  showed  no  resemblance  to  caking  coal :  it  did  not  require  a  very 
powerful  draught  to  quicken  and  sustain  combustion. 

-Ivprrrr'-^T  mn-{\  ffn  oiov/ 
The  use  of  the  air-plate  on  an  average  increased  the  evaporative  power  0.43  per  ceiit, . 
but  decreased  the  bulk  of  water  evaporated  in  a  given  time  1490  per  cent.  .' 
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R.  JoiiNSON.    Made  at  the  U.  S.  Nanj  Yard,  Washington.      ''■'''i^ 
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""''Genek.^l  Chaeactees. — The  flame  of  anthracites  is  generally  short  and  blue,  having  but 
little  illuminating  power.  They  ignite  with  difficulty,  requiring  a  very  strong  draught,  and 
give  an  intense,  concentrated  heat;  becoming  extinct  while  a  considerable  portion  remains 
uuburnt.     They  undergo  no  intumescence  while  parting  with  their  volatile  matter  durioiii . 

combustion.  -  ' ■ '       "'i 

i"'  !ij  bifii  liJgnal 

■tm-ib  If/l-iev/oq 

LocATiojf  OF  THE  CoAL. — The  anthracites  of  the  above  table  were  all  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Tlie  "Forest  Improvement"  wa.?  from  Branch,  Schuylkill  Co.;  the  "Peach  Moun- 
tain"' was  from  two  miles  above  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  Co.;  the  "Lackawanna"  was  from 
Luzerne  Co. ;  the  "  Lykens  Valley"  was  from  Dauphin  Co. 
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Results  of  Exp&riments  on  Free-Burninff  Bituminoics  Coal.    By  Peof. 
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Average. 


Maryland  (  Cumierfand)  Coals. 

N.York  &  Maryl'd  Min.Co 
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Easibr's  '•  Coil  in  S'ore". 
Atkinson  &  Templeman's 
Eastby  &  Smith's 


Average. 
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"  20  63 
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15-40 
18-38 
15-93 
15-63 
8-96 
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EVAPOKATIOW. 


^£■3 
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247-56 
235-47 
233-88 
216-47 
193  10 
199  40 
216-64 
2-28-23 


223  21 


250-19 
199-59 
25S-86 
263  09 
S41  60 


242-67 


*  O.C 


61-22 
72-17 
5552 
69-60 
67  02 
50  54 
58-81 
64  70 
48  03 


6018 


58-56 
67-74 
58-26 
7186 
68  »1 
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•si's 


9-34 
9-72 
8-91 
10-27 
8-74 
944 
9  00 
946 
9-03 


9-32 


9-73 
9  44 
10  02 
10-70 
9-97 


9  93 


1-44 
1-32 
1-39 
1-33 

1-28 
1-28 
1-41 
1-41 
1-41 

1-36 


1-34 


50-54 
53  05 
55-38 
50-31 
52-54 
52-&1 
53-46 
53  46 
53  46 

52  55 


53-70 
54  29 
53-47 
52-92 
5116 
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44-62 
44-50 
37  79 
37-09 
47  94 
47-94 
4319 
4319 
43-19 

4252 


37-79 
37-20 
3901 
33-92 
33  57 


36  30 


32-25 
30-87 
34  37 
29-70 
32-75 
3275 
33  62 
33  62 
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41  75 
32  12 
-i9-00 
3162 
30  62 

34  22 


•|i 


1245 
12-06 
16  29 


7-83 
7-83 
7-83 


12-16 


12-64 
16  68 


■24-28 
17  87 


di'TiiiGENEBAL  Ohabactebs.— The  free-burning  bituminous  coals  ignite  readily.  They  con- 
tain but  a  small  portion  of  matter  to  be  vaporized,  and  soon  come  to  the  temperature  of 
full  ignition.  The  considerable  increase  which  they  take  in  coking,  favors  the  subsequent 
rapid  and  effective  combustion  of  their  fixed  carbon.  In  some  cases,  especially  when  brought 
very  gradually  to  ignition,  their  masses  of  coke  scarcely  cohere,  and  the  original  forms  of 
their  lumps  are  in  a  measure  preserved,  but  a  rounding  of  the  edges  and  enlargement  of  bulk 
clearly  distinsuish  them  from  the  anthracites.  They  burn  with  a  flame  of  moderate  length, 
and  produce  considerable  intumescence.  ! 

)    'iltjqin    -a!>k.   ■::      .-^f; 

1      .es:ntn  Jtraistfo')  snmo 

"LbOATioir  of  the  Coal. — The  free-burning  bituminous  coals  are  from  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Of  those  from  Pennsylvania,  the  "Dauphin  and  Susque- 
hanna" was  from  Dauphin  Co.  The  "Blossburg"  was  from  Blossburg,  Tioga  Co.  The 
"  Lycoming  Creek"  was  from  Ralston,  Lycoming  Co.  Tlie  "  Quin's  Run"  was  from  Clinton 
Co.  The  "  Karthaus"  was  from  Karthaus,  Clearfield  Co.  The  "  Cambria"  was  from  the 
summit  of  the  Alleghany  mountain,  near  Alleghany  Portage  Railroad,  Cambria  Co. 

Of  those  from  Maryland,  the  "  New-York  &  Maryland  Mining  Company"  was  from  a 
few  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  town  of  Cumberland,  Alleghany  Co.  The  "  NeflT's"  was 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Frostburg,  above  Cumberland.  The  "  Eastby  Coal  in  Store"  was 
from  the  coal  in  store   mine,   very  near  Cumberland.      The   "Atkinson   &   Templeman's 
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was  from  the  eastern  slope  of  Dan's  Mountain,  near  Cumberland.!  'TliiEf-^EaStby&.'Smith's" 
was  from  the  same  mine  as  the  " Eastby  Coal  in  Store.  ■  nou-ioij  fiiiro'.  1;  /iid   :   > 

lU  ij.iij  -(piL  ijjiilv/  oaii'jioiii  ^Idi-.i^blanno  sriT     .noiJinyi  llu'l 
)  smoa  nl     .noffiuo  b-^xft  liorfJ  ^o  tioilHiidiao-)  sviJoeBe  brrt;  b'lqm 
.Action  in  the   Furnace. — The    "Dauphin  &  Susquehanna"  ignites  easily ;   its  gas 
'  Ibiii-ns  with  a  bright  yellow  flame.     In  coking,  the  masses  agglntinate  slightly,  retaining  to 
some  degree  the  original  forms.     The  "  Blossburg"  ignites  readily;  it  gives  a  dark  brown 
clinker,  considerably  agglutinated,  and  not  remarkably  porous.      In  the   "Karthaus"  the 
clinker  is  porous  and  in  small  fragments,  agglutinating  slightly.      In  caking  rapidly  this 
coal  discharges  gas  copiously,  and  intumesces  strongly  into  a  porous  coherent  mass.      The 
"  Cambria"  ignites  rapidly,  and  affords  an  intense  heat,  making  but  little  smoke,  and  forming 
,  a  slightly  coherent  coke  in  burning;  its  clinker  cements  into  large  porous  masses. 

The  "  New- York  &  Maryland  Mining  Co."  ignites  readily,  and  bums  with  a  deop  red 
flame  of  moderate  size,  agglutinating  while  coking  into  tolerably  solid  masses.  Its  clinker  is 
in  large  spongy  masses.  In  "  Atkinson  &  Templeman's,"  the  clinker  is  in  small  fragments, 
and  shows  no  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  grates.  -"Ift  the«'Bat8tbyi&.;-SiiMtW^"  ithe^'olinker  is 
imperfectly  vitrified.  -.v./   -    •.,.1:   .(.ni-i  .■(,•!/   nurd  tt^oill  'i\ 

..:'  The  use  of  the  air-plate  on  an  average  increased  the  evaporative  power  2'i3i^6r  fient., 
' but  decreased  the  bulk  of  water  evaporated  in  a  given  time  2'68  per  cent,  ^u^  1   'mI;  .  , 
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Results  of  Experiments  on  Bituminous  Cahing  Coah^  from  the  Eastern  Conl  Field  of 

at  the  U.  S.  Navy  Yard^ 
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7-42 
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57  03 

1-34 

48  76 

51-2.3 

3875 

12-49 

1 

General  Charactees. — The  Virginia  bituminous  caking  coals  burn  with  a  long  flame, 
and  much  smoke,  giving  an  intumescent,  coherent  coke,  preserving  nothing  ol"  the  original 
form  of  the  coal. 


Location  of  the  Coal. — The  "Barr's  Deep  Run"  was  from  near  Richmond;  the 
"Crouch  and  Snead"  was  from  the  line  of  the  Kanawha  Canal,  12  miles  from  Richmond; 
the  "Midlothian  (900  feet  shaft)  average"  was  from  13  miles  west  of  Manchester  ;  the 
"Creek  Company"  was  from  Cliesterfield  Co.,  south  side  James  River,  12  miles  above  tide 
water :  the  "  Clover  Hill"  was  from  the  Appomato.x  River,  20  miles  above  Petersburg ; 
the  "Chesterfield  Mining  Company"  was  from  Chesterfield  Co.,  12  miles  from  Richmond; 
the  "  Midlothian  average"  was  from  13  miles  west  of  Manchester ;  the  "Tippecanoe"  was 
from  near  Petersburg ;  the  "Midlothian  (new  shaft)  was  from  13  miles  west  of  Manches- 
ter, and  the  "  Midlothian  screened"  was  from  the  same  place.  ' 


Action  in  tiie  Furnace. — The  "Barr's  Deep  Run"  has  its  clinker  in  large,  black, 
porous  masses,  evincing  much  fusibility,  glazing  and  encrusting  the  shale  and  other  for- 
eign matter  mixed  with  it ;  it  manifests  some  tendency  to  spread  into  sheets,  but  does  not 
nttich  to  the  grates  with  much  force.  The  coke  when  produced  rapidly  is  intumescent. 
The  "  Crouch  «Si.  Snead"  in  coking  emits  a  red,  smoky  Hame,  and  loses  every  trace  of  its 
original  form  ;  swelling  very  much,  and  leaving  a  jet  black,  shining,  frial)le  mass :  its 
clinker  is  much  vitrified.      The   "  Midlothian  (900  feet  shaft)  average."  has  its  clinker  in 
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Virginia^  in  the  Ifeighiorhood  of  Richmond. 
Washington. 
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lumps  of  a  large  size,  black,  and  porous,  with  some  tendency  to  spread  into  compact,  tena- 
cious sheets,  with  some  tendenc}^  to  adhere  to  grate.  When  the  combustion  of  this  coal  is 
unimpeded  by  clinker,  it  is  free,  with  a  large,  red,  smoky  flame ;  the  clinker  oifers  great  ob- 
struction to  combustion.  The  coke  of  the  "  Creek  Company"  coal  intumesees  and  coheres 
firmly.  The  "  Clover  Hill"  coal  in  burning  falls  into  small  lumps,  which  fall  through  the 
grate  in  large  quantities.  The  "  Chesterfield  Mining  Company"  coal  makes  a  large  flame 
and  hot  fire,  yielding  a  coherent  coke.  The  clinker  is  in  large  masses,  prone  to  spread  into 
sheets.  The  "Midlothian  average"  has  its  clinker  in  large,  porous  masses,  clogging  the 
grate  much.  The  "  Tippecanoe"  coal  ignites  readily,  burns  freely,  with  a  large,  dense,  red 
flame,  and  agglutinates  while  coking.  The  "  Midlothian  (new  shaft)"  ignites  rapidly,  and 
burns  with  a  long,  dense,  deep  red  flame,  agglutinating  into  a  rather  solid,  moderately  in- 
tume^^ceut  mass, requirmg  some  efforts  to  break  it.  Its  clinker  is  black,  compact,  and  heavy; 
in  large  sheets  very  fusible,  and  tending  to  adhere  to  grate.  The  "  Midlothian  screened" 
has  its  clinker  in  small  lumps;  it  cokes  completely,  running  into  large  masses,  which  cohere 
firmly,  giving  off  a  dense  flame,  with  much  smoke. 

I'he  use  of  the  air-plate  on  an  average  increased  the  evaporative  power  r96  per  cent., 
but  decreased  the  bulk  of  water  evaporated  in  a  given  time  r48  per  cent. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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NEW    HAVEN   WATER    METER.      INVENTED   BY  JOHN  S.  HARDEN. 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


We  copy  from  the  description  of  the 
inventor : 

Fig.  1.  Perspective  view  of  the  interior 
of  the  cylinder  with  the  top  removed, 
showing  the  valves  a  and  a',  the  piston  i, 
the  can  J,  the  end  of  the  piston  shaft  c, 
the  back  slide  m,  the  inlet  pipe  e,  the  out- 
let a,  exhaust  pipe  /,  the  regulating 
screws  gg,  the  valve  springs  /i,  operating 
on  the  valves,  so  as  to  hold  them  closely 
against  the  cylinder  o. :  one  of  these 
springs  shown  as  a  spiral  and  the  other 
as  a  flat  spring  (either  of  which  may  be 
used).  The  spaces  fc  between  the  cham- 
bers of  the  cylinder  and  its  periphery  al- 
low for  the  working  of  the  springs,  and 
for  the  passage  of  the  bolts,  securing  the 
heads  of  the  cylinder.  The  hinge  valves 
can  be  substituted  by  slides,  tlie  upper 
and  lower  edge  of  which  are  to  be  in- 
serted in  a  groove  in  both  heads  of  the 
cylindei',  said  slides  to  be  thrown  out 
against  the  cylinder  o  by  spiral  or  other 
springs.  [Tlie  inside  of  the  cylinder  may 
be  hollowing  or  straight.] 

Fig.  2.  Perspective  view  showing  the 
piston  h,  the  can  cZ,  the  back  slide  w,  the 
hollow  shaft  of  the  piston  c,  the  inlet  e, 
the  outlet/,  the  piston,  or  lower  bearing 
of  tlie  piston  shaft  ?i,  and  the  inner  cylin- 
der o. 

The  above  machine  may  be  construct- 
ed of  any  suitable  material  and  of  such 
size  and  dimensions  as  is  required  for  its 
use,  viz. :  Water  Meter,  Water  Wheel 
Rotary  Pump,  or  Rotary  Engine.     [The 


hollow  shaft  may  extend  through  the  re- 
volving shaft.] 

For  a  Water  Meter,  as  in  the  above  fig- 
ures, valves  a  and  a',  as  in  figure  1,  with 
the  fulcrum  of  the  valve  in  a  box  in  the 
periphery  of  the  cylinder,  and  so  shaped 
that  when  passing  over  the  piston  they  fit 
exactly  into  the  cavity  and  complete  the 
circle.  A  back  spur  passes  from  the 
valves  through  slots  in  the  valve  boxes 
so  as  to  come  under  the  regulating  screws 
gg.  The  piston  b  is  a  block  of  metal  fit- 
ted to  the  chamber  which  revolves  around 
it.  The  can  d  may  be  made  of  the  shape 
in  the  drawing,  or  instead,  a  friction 
wheel  may  be  used,  or  a  perforated  plate 
may  extend  from  the  inner  cylinder  to 
the  extremity  of  the  piston,  the  valves  to 
be  sutficiently  tight  to  divide  the  cylin- 
der into  two  water-tight  chambers;  the 
bearing  sides  of  the  inner  cylinder  are 
also  made  or  packed  in  a  similar  manner, 
as  also  the  bearing  of  tlie  piston  shaft, 
where  it  passes  through  the  cylinder 
head,  also  the  bearmg  side  of  piston  h. 
After  the  piston  shaft  (fig.  2)  is  put  in 
its  place,  and  the  cylinder  heads  properly 
secured,  the  machine  is  so  placed  that 
the  piston,  piston  shaft,  and  all  connected 
with  them,  are  firmly  held ;  while  the  cy- 
linder and  cylinder  shaft  are  fitted  to  re- 
volve easily  in  a  proper  box  or  bearing, 
the  water  pipe  is  securely  attached  to  the 
inlet  e  of  the  piston  shaft,  and  tiie  water, 
having  a  sufldcient  head,  is  permitted  to 
enter  the  cylinder.     The  water  flows  into 
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the  cylinder  at  e  and  the  chambers  s  and 
t  are  filled  ;  the  water  still  pressing  on, 
the  valve  a  is  closed  firmly  against  the 
periphery  of  the  inner  cylinder,  and  the 
piston  b  being  stationary,  the  outer  cylin- 
der is  forced  to  revolve  in  the  direction 
from  right  to  left,  until  the  ends  of  the 
valves  are  both  firmly  on  the  periphery 
of  cylinder  o,  thus  forming  and  measuring 
an  exact  chamber,  being  one-half  of  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder,  minus  the  space 
occupied  by  the  valves.  As  the  cylinder 
passes  this  point,  the  valve  on  the  left  be- 
ing closed  rests  on  the  periphery  of  the 
inner  cylinder,  while  the  opposite  valve 
rises  on  the  cam  d,  and  the  water  in  the 
chamber  s  is  forced  out  through  the  pas- 
sage of  the  piston  shaft/.  As  the  cylin- 
der continues  to  revolve,  the  valve  is 
turned  up  on  the  cam  until  it  takes  the 
position  shown  by  the  white  line  r,  and 
completes  the  circle  as  it  is  carried  over 
the  piston. 

By  calculating  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  mi- 
nus the  space  occupied  by  the  valves,  the 
quantity  of  water  that  flows  through  at 
each  revolution  is  obtained,  and  by  at- 
taching the  ordinary  dial  work  of  a  clock, 
properly  geared  to  the  cylinder  or  cylin- 
der shaft,  with  an  index  and  dial  plate, 
the  quantity  of  water  that  flows  through 
the  meter  can  be  always  ascertained  with 
certainty. 


From  our  liOndon  Correspondent, 

London,  July  4th,  1851. 
My  Dear  Sir,— The  whirl  of  "  the  Ex- 
hibition" is  enough  to  drive  the  memo- 
ries of  each  day  fairly  out  of  one's  liead, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  of  a  month.  I 
left  oft'  in  my  last  with  a  sketch  of  the 
progress  in  looms  which  has  been  made 
in  England,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember; 
but  since  then  I  have  met  with  some  very 
curious  facts  in  the  history  of  flax-cotton ; 
and,  as  I  judge  from  the  American  pa- 
pers that  that  subject  is  still  exciting 
some  interest  among  you,  I  shall  proceed 
to  give  you  the  result  of  my  examina- 
tions. In  a  work  entitled  "Elements  of 
the  Art  of  Dyeing  and  Ble.iching,  by 
C.  L.  and  A.  B.  Berthollet,  translated  by 
Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  first  pub- 
lisiied  in  England  in  1824,  2d  edition 
1841,"  you  will  find  the  following  his- 
tory of  flax-cotton : — 


Page  111.  "  Since  flax  and  hemp  pre- 
sent the  same  properties  in  reference  to 
dyeing,  they  are  usually  confounded  to- 
gether in  tiiis  work.  If  cotton  be  an 
important  object  to  our  industry,  flax 
and  hemp  merit  peculiar  attention,  both 
as  a  territorial  production,  and  as  the 
most  extensive  source  of  employment  to 
the  people." 

P.  113.  "In  a  more  complete  solution 
of  the  coloring  particles,  is  founded  a 
process,  published  by  the  Prince  de  Saint 
Sever,  to  obtain  fine  dressed  hemp.  He 
recommends  to  put  the  tress  of  hemp  in 
a  ley,  made  by  the  solution  of  two  parts 
soda  to  one  of  lime,  next  to  impregnate 
it  with  soap,  to  digest  for  some  time, 
wash  well  and  hackle  it. 

"  Several  processes  analogous  to  the 
preceding  have  since  been  published,  un- 
der the  veil  of  mystery.  Their  results 
had  an  imposing  aspect.  But  experience 
has  sufficiently  shown,  that,  besides  the 
expense  which  they  incurred,  these  pro- 
cesses increased  the  proportion  of  tow, 
and  the  yarn  obtained  had  less  durability, 
and  little  advantage  in  beauty,  over  the 
yarn  from  the  unprepared  hemp.  Bralle, 
however,  hit  upon  a  process,  by  wliich  a 
large  quantity  of  hemp  may  be  steeped 
in  a  few  hours,  with  the  advantage  of 
freeing  the  stems  from  their  bark  without 
any  waste,  of  preserving  the  length  of 
fibre,  and  consequently,  of  producing 
much  less  tow.  The  process  of  Bralle, 
whose  efficacy  has  been  verified  at  the 
Conservatoire-des-Arts,  on  hemp  intended 
for  cordage  and  sail-cloth,  has  just  been 
published  by  order  of  Government.  It 
consists  in  keeping  the  hemp  plunged 
for  two  hours  in  water,  containing  one- 
forty-eighth  part  of  soft  soap  in  solution, 
which  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
from  194°  to  200"  F.  A  mode  has  been 
discovered,  of  giving  to  the  dressed  hemp, 
and  even  to  the  tow,  a  division  and  fine- 
ness which  qualify  it  for  the  same  spin- 
ning process  as  cotton,  so  that,  with  this 
preparation  alone,  or  7nixed  ivith  cotton, 
stufTs  may  be  made  which  have  a  greater 
value  than  those  made  from  hemp  in  its 
natural  state.  Marcandier  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  engaged  in  this  pro- 
cess. He  recommends  to  give  to  the 
tow — Istly,  the  preparation  which  he 
prescribe^l  for  the  dressed  hemp.  In 
carding  it  like  wool,  a  fine  medullary 
white  substance  is  obtained,  for  which 
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no  use  was  heretofore  known.  It  can 
be  employed  by  itself  in  this  state,  not 
only  to  make  fine  cotton,  but  it  may  be 
spun  into  a  very  fine  thread.  It  may 
likewise  he  mixed  unth  collon,  wool,  silk, 
and  even  hair ;  and  the  yarn  resulting 
from  these  diflferent  mixtures,  furnishes, 
in  its  numberless  variety,  materials  for 
new  trials,  interesting  to  the  arts  and  to 
several  manufactures.  This  object  has 
engaged  much  attention  in  Germany. 
Hermstadt  quotes  several  works  which 
treat  of  it,  &c.,  &c." 

P.  157.  In  treating  of  hemp  and  flax, 
we  have  described  the  processes  by  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  cotton.  Chlorine  may  be 
beneficially  employed  for  this  purpose. 

"Pajot-des-Charmes  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  mnde  this  application. 
He  says  '  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
tow  of  flax  or  hemp,  proceeding  from 
the  fibres  thus  bleached,  cut,  if  it  be  too 
long,  and  then  carded,  singularly  resem- 
bles the  cotton  of  Siam,  which  is  known 
to  be  the  shortest  and  most  common  of 
the  cottons  of  commerce.  When  it  is 
w-ell  carded,  their  difference  cannot  be 
discerned,  nor  is  it  possible  to  distinguish 
between  them  in  spinning.  I  took  occa- 
sion to  have  some  of  it  woven  at  the  end 
of  a  web,  and  it  would  have  been  taken 
for  real  cotton.  I  also  employed  some 
of  it  for  candle-wicks.  It  would  doubt- 
less be  very  interesting  to  know  all  the 
benefits  which  could  be  derived  from 
this  application  of  chlorine.'  Some  time 
after,  but  without  knowing  what  has 
now  been  detailed,  a  description  of  o))e- 
rations  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Po- 
lytechnic School  to  accomplish  the  above 
object,  was  published  in  its  Journal. 
But '  Giobert'  has  given  us  more  extend- 
ed and  more  exact  observations,  capable 
of  directing  this  new  branch  of  art,  which 
may  possibly  acquire  some  importance. 
'The  process  which  I  liave  followed,' 
says  he,  '  is,  in  general,  the  same  with 
what  Berthollet  has  just  proposed;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  trials 
made  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  long 
fibres  cut  into  fragments  of  21  inches, 
were  employed,  whereas  I  employed 
merely  tow  at  3  sous  per  lb.  The  pro- 
cess is  the  same,  and  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing operations  : — 1st.  The  fibres  are 
covered  with  water,  and  left  in  it  for 
three  or  four  days,  after  which  they  are 
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boiled  in  water.  2d.  They  are  then 
treated  with  a  ley,  and  then  passed  into 
chlorine,  operations  which  should  be  re- 
peated alternately  four  times.  3d.  The 
fibres  are  now  placed  in  a  bath  of  water, 
charged  with  one  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  left  in  it  for  half  an  hour.  4th. 
The  fibres,  when  taken  out  of  this  bath, 
are  washed  very  carefully,  and  plunged 
in  soap-water.  They  are  then  stretched 
out  without  wringing  on  hui-dles,  and 
left  to  dry.  The  diflferent  observations 
which  we  shall  make  on  this  process,  are 
the  result  of  operations  on  a  large  scale, 
7chich  have  hroua:ht  into  the  market  cot- 
tony cloth,  and  bales  of  this  hemp  cotton, 
which  were  not  distinguished  from  ordi- 
nary cotton.  From  these  results  various 
ameliorations  have  suggested  them- 
selves." (I  omit  the  next  five  paragraphs, 
as  being  principally  on  chemical  points, 
and  turn  to  the  sixth  and  last,  as  fol- 
lows : — ) 

P.  161.  "The  cotton  produced  from 
hemp  by  the  preceding  operations,  v.'hat- 
ever  care  may  have  been  bestowed,  is 
always  different  from  ordinary  cotton, 
and  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  it.  The 
fibres  preserve  a  peculiar  glitter  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  dead  white  of  cotton. 
This  lustre  is  sufficiently  agreeable,  and 
may  possibly  be  sought  after  for  several 
objects  of  manufacture,  but  it  is  a  pro- 
perty of  cotton,  and  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  defect  in  our  efforts  to 
imitate  ordinary  cotton.  I  have  discover- 
ed only  one  method  of  remedying  it, 
which  consists  in  mixing  by  the  cards,  10 
to  15  per  cent,  of  common  cotton  with 
that  from  the  hemp.  The  cotton  yarn 
made  by  this  means  is  no  longer  distin-  , 
guishnble  from  ordinary  cotton  yarn."      '^'^ 

And  now,  "  good-bye"  to  the  Chevalieri.i!^ 
Claussen;  I  may  have  bored  you  with '^^ 
him,  but   I  wished  to  keep  my  country-  t 
men  from  spending  time  and  money  on 
an  "  exploded  idea,"  and  this  must  be  my '"I 
excuse.     Messrs.   Paxton  and  others  ai'ei'o 
now  agitating  the  question  of  the  future 'o 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  result.     The  treasures 
it  holds  may  be  scattered  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  but  the  magnificent  structure 
which  has  been  reared  to  contain  them, 
will,  I  believe,  be  left  as  a  monument  of 
the   "  World's   great  Congress."     Free- 
traders  and   fanatics  may  meet  on   the 
banks   of  the  Rhine,  and  pass  yards  of 
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resolutions;  apostles  of  freedom  and 
peace  may  foment  intestine  quarrels,  in 
any  nation  whose  good-nature  may 
tolerate  them  :  but  here,  in  the  world's 
metropolis,  stands  a  living  realization  of 
industry  and  progress. 

No  ultra  schemers  moved  hand  or  foot 
in  its  erection,  no  visionary  day-dream8 
gave  birth  to  the  idea :  but,  the  practical 
result  of  honest  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment, its  memory  will  live,  and  its  in- 
fluence be  felt,  when  even  the  glass  and 
the  iron  which  compose  it  shall  have 
crumbled  back  to  their  mother  earth  ;  and 
when,  in  the  westward  progress  of  em- 
pire, the  seat  of  the  world's  civilization 
shall  be  estiiblished  on  the  Columbia  or 
the  Sacramento,  the  traditions  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  will  tower  far  above  the 
pyramids  or  the  Colosseum.         S.  W. 


GWTNXE  S    NEW    MOTIVE    POWER. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  in  our  midst, 
of  whom  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  caution  the  public — men  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  by  specious  representations 
of  the  value  of  certain  inventions  of 
their  own,  to  induce  others  alike  ignorant 
as  themselves  of  mechanical  matters  to 
lend  their  aid  in  bringing  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  public,  great  discoveries 
which  are  to  result  in  their  mutual  and 
everlasting  benefit. 

We  will  illustrate  the  operations  of 
these  inventors  by  a  short  anecdote,  as- 
suring our  readers  that  our  experience 
of  these  people  is  a  matter  of  almost 
daily  occurrence ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
projectors  are,  in  many  instances,  notori- 
ously ignorant  of  all  the  laws  of  mecha- 
nics, appears  to  strengthen  their  claim  to 
be  listened  to  with  attention  as  ^prac- 
tical investigators  and  discoverers  in  the 
great  field  of  mechanical  science. 

Application  was  lately  made  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  appended 
to  an  invention  purporting  to  be  of  "  great 
value." 


Commissioner — ^  I  cannot  issue  a  pa- 
tent for  this,  my  dear  sir,  for,  although  I 
will  grant  it  to  be,  so  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes,  entirely  original,  yet  it  can  be 
of  no  possible  value  to  any  human  be- 
ing." 

Inventor — "Well,  now,  I  guess  it's 
good  for  me  to  '  sell  rights.' " 

A  great  noise  is  being  made  just  now 
of  a  new  motive  power,  and  we  select 
this  for  exhibition  from  among  the  crowd 
of  "  valuable"  inventions,  for  the  reason 
that  the  scale  upon  which  the  owners  are 
operating,  is  calculated  to  do  mischief  un- 
less a  warning  voice  be  raised  in  season. 

And  we  do  this  at  the  risk  of  being 
judged  by  the  learned  in  mechanics  as 
one  fighting  windmills,  which,  by  the 
way,  the  machine  so  far  resembles,  that 
the  real  mo%ing  power  is  designed  to  be 
air  or  gas — great  quantities  of  which 
have  already  been  expended  without  as 
yet  producing  any  motion  beyond  the 
sale  of  a  few  of  the  "  Rights ;"  some 
§800,000  worth  being,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, yet  on  hand.  That  some  have 
been  sold,  however,  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  our  breaking  silence. 

We  copy  from  the  circular  of  the 
Inventors : 

Satcyer  and  Gicynne^s  Pressure  Engine 

for  producing  Motive  Power  hy  Sialic 

Pressure,    using  Centrifugal  Force  to 

perpetuate  a  vacuum,  vrhich  represents 

the  Nominal  Power  of  the  Engine. 

The  following  questions  applicable  to 

the  power  and  resistance  of  this  engine 

were  submitted  to  R.  H.  Bull,  Esquire, 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  were  re- 

tured  with  the  answers : 

New  York,  May  8. 1S51. 
Richard  H.  Bull,  Esq., 
Prof,  of  Mathematics. 
Dear  Sir  : — We  take  the  liberty  to 
submit  for  solution  the  following  ques- 
tions, and  solicit  yoiu:  earliest  reply. 
Very  respectfully, 
N.  Sau-ter, 
J.  Stuart  GwTxxE. 
1.  We  have  a  wheel    weighing  531 
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pounds,  the  weight  collected  in  a  circle 
of  16  inches  diameter.  What  amount  of 
power,  applied  1|  inches  from  the  centre, 
will  be  required  to  cause  it  to  revolve 
25  times  iu  10  seconds.  Answer — 166 
pounds. 

2.  What  will  be  the  centrifugal  force 
when  brought  up  to  the  velocity.  An- 
swer— 2716  pounds. 

3.  What  power  will  be  required  to 
produce  the  motion  as  above  if  applied 
parallel  to  the  a.xis  of  a  screw  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions :  Hypotenuse  of  the 
angle  10  inches,  perpendicular  4  Inches, 
base  9-17  inches.    Answer — 452  pounds. 

New  York,  May  10,  ia51. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  examined  your 
questions,  and  return  them  with  the  an- 
swers annexed  to  the  questions. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Richard  H.  Bull. 
To  Messrs.  Sawyer  d^  Gtvynne. 

The  two  first  questions  require  the 
amount  of  force  necessary  to  revolve  a 
wheel  of  given  weiglit  and  dimensions, 
also  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  the  ve- 
locity. 

The  third  question  requires  the  amount 
of  force  to  be  applied  to  the  screw  to 
produce  the  motion  as  above. 

All  these  questions  apply  to  the  ac- 
companying diagram,  where  a,  a,  a,  a  is 
a  strong  cylinder  capable  of  resisting  any 
required  pressure,  and  filled  with  quick- 
silver to  tlie  height  of  i  i. 


c  c,  basin  or  wheel  for  evolving  cen- 
trifugal force,  and  also  filled  with  quick- 
silver to  the  bottom  of  the  disk  d,  cover- 
ing the  basin. 

B  B,  cylinder  inclosing  the  screw. 

A  valve  is  attached  to  the  disk,  and  rests 
on  the  rim  of  the  basin. 


F.  crank. 

The  quicksilver  in  the  basin  or  wheel 
is  supposed  to  be  26  inches  in  diameter 
and  two  inches  thick,  weighing  631 
pounds. 

Tiie  screw  is  four  inches  diameter,  and 
of  any  required  length,  with  a  thread  of 
four  inch  pitch,  and  the  space  between 
the  threads  four  inch  broad  and  one  inch 
deep.  The  basin,  disk,  valve,  screw,  and 
cylinder  b  b  are  all  connected  and  revolve 
together,  and,  according  to  Professor 
Bull's  demonstrations,  166  pounds  (al- 
lowing for  the  weight  of  the  wheel)  ap- 
plied to  the  crank  f,  will  produce  25  re- 
volutions in  10  seconds,  and  the  centri- 
fugal force  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  basin 
will  be  2716  pounds  ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  equilibrium  in  the  cylinder  will  be 
destroyed  to  the  full  amount  of  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  and  a  vacuum  would  be 
formed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  screw,  if 
no  quicksilver  was  permitted  to  pass  up 
and  supply  the  place.  Now.  whatever 
may  be  the  size  of  the  vacuum,  it  cannot, 
under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, be  worth  more  than  15  pounds  to 
the  inch,  and  as  the  diameter  of  the  cyl- 
inder B  B  is  four  inches,  and  the  area  12|, 
it  is  clear  that  the  vacuum  of  2716  pounds 
can  only  be  made  available  for  187^ 
pounds ;  and  deducting  for  the  end  of  the 
shaft  and  thread  of  the  screw,  we  have 
but  10  inches  against  which  the  pressure 
can  act. 

Now,  to  make  this  pressure  available 
to  the  extent  of  the  centrifugal  force,  we 
must  pump  air  or  gas  into  the  air  cham- 
ber c  c,  until  the  pressure  on  the  surface 
of  the  quicksilver  is  271  pounds  to  the 
inch  ;  this,  multiplied  by  10,  shows  2710 
pounds  pressure  upon  the  first  thread  of 
the  screw  at  the  lower  end.  Professor 
Bull  has  further  shown  that  452  pounds 
against  the  thread  of  the  screw  is  equal 
to  166  pounds  direct  force,  leaving  a 
clear  surplus  of  2254  pounds  more  than 
is  required  to  turn  the  wheel. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  166  pounds 
direct  pressure,  or  452  pounds  against  the 
thread  of  the  screw,  is  the  force  required 
to  bring  531  pounds  from  a  state  of  rest 
to  25  revolutions  in  10  seconds,  and  the 
weight  of  quicksilver  received  in  at  the 
centre  and  discharged  at  the  valve  e  e 
(allowing  no  slip  on  the  screw),  will  be 
just  541  pounds  in  10  seconds.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  any  force  against  the  lower 
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end  of  the  screw  exceeding  452  pounds 
is  surplus  over  and  above  the  force  re- 
quired to  turn  the  wheel,  and  may  be  ap- 
plied to  other  purposes. 

It  xa^y  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  quicksilver  against  the  lower 
end  of  the  screw  will  cause  it  to  rotate 
upon  the  principle  of  the  propeller  screw 
reversed. 

A  force  equal  to  166  pounds  applied  If 
inches  from  the  centre  will  be  required 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  inertia 
and  friction  equal  to  elevating  166  pounds 
135  feet  high  per  minute;  and  as  a  horse 
power  is  estimated  to  raise  150  pounds 
220  feet  high  per  minute,  166  pounds 
raised  135  feet  high  requires  |  of  a  horse 
power,  which  being  deducted  from  6,482, 
gives  5.732,  or  nearly  5f  horse  powers,  as 
the  effective  force  of  the  engine. 

We  have  not  revised  Professor  Bull's 
calculations,  as  we  conceive  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the 
value  of  tlie  machine,  which  would  prove 
all  its  projectors  assert  of  it,  were  there 
such  a  law  of  matter  as  they  claim  to 
have  discovered,  viz., "  A  centrifugal  force 
or  power  as  independent  in  itself  as  the 
force  of  gravity.^* 

To  our  own  mind  it  appears  absurd  to 
reason  with  a  man  who  asserts  that  upon 
turning  a  wheel,  by  any  means  whatever, 
a  power  is  generated  greater  than  that 
expended;  in  other  words,  the  effect 
greater  than  the  cause ;  but  as  otherwise 
sensible  men  have  failed  to  perceive  the 
fallacy  in  the  claims  of  the  inventors  of 
this  machine,  we  beg  leave  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  following  well-known 
plans  for  perpetual  motion,  equally  plau- 
sible with  the  one  under  consideration; 
for  although  the  inventors  of  the  latter 
deny  its  claim  to  the  name  of  perpetual 
motion,  it  must,  nevertheless,  take  its 
rank  ^^■ith  these  projects. 

ifessrs.  Sawyer  and  GwAtine's  ma- 
chine is  so  simple  that  one  may  well 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  has  never 
been  bnilt  for  trial ;  although  by  their 
own  statement,  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 


lars have  been  expended  in  bringing  it  to 
perfection,  an  outlay  of  $100  would  be 
sufficient  to  test  its  value. 

We  condense  the  following  from  Dr. 
Hutton's  translation  of  Montucla's  edi- 
tion of  Ozanam's  Recreation  in  Science, 
published  about  the  year  1770. 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  1  represents  a  large  wheel,  fur- 
nished at  equal  distances  on  its  circumfe- 
rence with  hinge  levers,  weighted  at  their 
extremities,  which,  when  turning  in  the 
direction  from  right  to  left  are  thrown 
out,  and  remain  in  the  direction  of  the  ra- 
dii ;  but  after  passing  the  lowest  point  of 
the  wheel,  hang  vertical h'.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  leverage  of  the  weights  a,  b, 
c,  will  always  cause  the  wheel  to  turn,  by 
reason  of  the  preponderance  of  weight 
on  one  side  of  the  wheel :  yet  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  wheel  will  not 
go ;  and  aside  from  this,  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the 
w"eights  will  pass  through  the  axle  of 
the  wheel  in  some  one  position,  at  which 
it  will  of  course  rest. 

Fig.  2  represents  another  form  of  the 
same  thing.  In  a  cylindrical  drum,  bal- 
anced on  its  axis,  are  formed  channels, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  containing  each 
an  equal  quantity  of  shot  or  quick  silver. 
Upon  turning  the  wheel,  the  weight  will 
be  thrown  to  the  circumference  on  one 
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side,  and  towards  the  axle  on  the  other, 
thereby  continuing  the  motion  of  itself. 

Again,  in  fig.  3,  the  machine  is  made 
to  consist  of  hollow  arms,  forming  a 
wheel,  and  balanced  at  the  centre  as  be- 
fore. The  extremity  of  each  arm  is  pro- 
vided witii  a  kind  of  bellows,  the  mova- 
ble top  of  which  is  weighted,  to  shut  it 
in  one  situation  and  open  it  in  another. 

Fis.  2. 


The  opposite  bellows  alone  communi- 
cate, and  one  of  each  (or  half  of  them) 
are  filled  with  quicksilver.  It  is  evident 
that,  on  one  side,  the  open  bellows  will 
receive  the  quicksilver,  and  the  opposite 
bellows  will  be  shut,  throwing  a  prepon- 
derance of  weight  on  one  side  of  the 
wheel,  which  will  consequently  turn  in 
that  direction. 
A  description  of  a  machine,  in  which 


the  power  resided  in  bellows,  alternately 
filled  with,  and  emptied  of,  quicksilver, 
may  be  found  in  the  "  Journal  des  Sga- 
vans."  so  long  ago  as  1685.  It  made  a 
great  noise  at  the  time,  (but,  as  well  as 
the  above  described  machines,)  was  found 
worthless. 

We  warn  our  young  readers  against 
embarking  in  any  speculation,  resting  as 
a  basis  upon  the  mechanical  generation 
of  power.  Sawyer  &  Gwynne's  new 
motive  power  is  of  this  description,  and 
is  worth  full  as  much  as  the  above  de- 
scribed perpetual  motions. 

This  warning  is  not  uncalled  for,  as 
the  publication  of  the  following  circular 
will  show. 

"  Certificates  are  to  be  issued  for  the 
sale  of  Twenty  Thousand  Horse  Powers 
of  Sawyer  &  Gwynne's  Pressure  Engine, 
which  are  to  be  sold  at  $40  for  each 
horse  power;  $10  of  which  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  Patentees,  leaving  $30  on 
each  horse  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
holders  of  the  Certificates  as  profits. 
These  Certificates  are  issued  to  said  pur- 
chasers on  the  payment  of  30  cents  on 
each  horse  power,  or  one  per  cent,  on  the 
profits  referred  to. 

"  Office,  300  Broadway. 

"New-Yokk,  April,  1851. 

[Signed]      "31.  Starbuck,  Ag't." 
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List  of  Patents  (with  claims  annexed)  which 
issued  from  the  United  States  Patent  (Office 
from  the  &th  day  of  May,  1851,  to  the  Zd 
June,  1851,  both  inclusive. 

To  Jonathan  Sullivan,  of  Lexington,  N.C., 
for  Improvement  in  Straw  Cutters.  Patented 
May  13,  1851.^1  claim,  in  combination  with 
the'toothcd  ofrooved  cylinder  and  curved  sta- 
tionary knives,  the  clearcrs,  arranged  and  op- 
erating as  shown. 

To  John  E.  St.  John,  of  New-York.  N.  Y., 
[assignor  to  James  Eeuwick,  Geo.  F.  Barnard 
and  Ewd.  B.  St.  John,  of  New-Yorlt,  Is.  Y., 
Trustees  of  tlie  St.  John's  Compass  and  Log 
Manufacturing  f'o.,]  for  Tmprrn'ed  Mdlwd  of 
Sumxjrtinq  the  Vanes  of  Aquatic  Veloeiiueters. 
Antedated  Dee.  27,  1851.  Patented  May  13, 
1851. — I  do  not  intend  to  claim  any  of  the 
parts  herein  described,  as  taken  separately  ; 
all  are  well  known  and  in  common  use  :  but 
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I  claim  attaching  the  disc  or  plate  to  the  slid- 
ina;  frames,  one  of  which  frames  carries  the 
shaft  of  tlie  paddle-blades,  when  said  frame 
and  plate  are  fitted  to  be  lowered  into  or 
raised  out  of  a  tube,  in  sueh  a  manner  that 
when  in  place  for  use,  tlie  plate  prevents  any 
indirect  current  of  water  from  ascending  into 
or  descending  out  of  tlie  tube,  to  disturb  or 
destroy  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument,  leav- 
ing tiie  paddle-blades  subject  only  to  the  di- 
rect action  of  the  vessel's  pi'ogress  through 
the  water. 

To  EuFus  BixBY,  Cyrus  S.  Bixby,  and  John' 
Gar5t,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  Improvement  in 
PUmin^  Machines.  Patented  May  13,  1851. 
— We  claim  the  employment  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  grooving  cutters,  of  a  chain  or 
band  applied  and  operated  in  the  manner  de- 
scribee!. 

To  Charles  Hoskyns,  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
for  Improved  Apparatus  for  relieving  the  helms- 
man from  the  shock  nf  the  rudder.  Patented 
May  13,  1851. — I  claim  the  combination  of 
two  sets  of  pawls  between  which  a  wheel  is 
placed,  loose  upon  the  shaft,  having  an  end- 
wise motion  thereon,  by  means  of  the  m;vle 
and  female  screw  ;  said  wheel  being  provided 
with  a  hub,  so  fitted,  as  to  disengage  the 
pawls  when  the  hub  arrives  at  the  limit  of 
its  end  play  in  either  direction ;  the  result 
being  that  the  rudder  secures  itself  through 
tlie  agency  of  the  pawls,  and  is  unlocked  so 
as  to  be  free  to  move  in  either  direction,  by 
the  first  motion  of  the  same  wheel,  which 
afterwards  moves  the  rudder.  In  other 
words,  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  hub, 
secured  to  the  wheel,  the  male  and  female 
screws,  or  their  equivalents,  and  the  ratchet 
and  pawls,  for  the  purposes  described. 

To  Georgf  Faber,  of  Canton,  0\\\o,  for  Im- 
proved Apparatus  for  indicating  the  lieight  of 
water  in  steam  boilers,  etc.  Patented  May  13, 
1851. — I  claim  the  combination  of  the  cham- 
ber with  the  boiler  or  other  vessel,  in  which 
the  height  of  fluids  is  to  be  measured  "by 
means  of  tubes  so  formed  and  attached,  as  to 
act  as  springs,  to  indicate  the  weight  of  tlie 
water  at  any  time  within  said  chamber,  in  the 
manner  herein  set  forth. 

To  .James  M.  Clark,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for 
Improvement  in  Flouring  Apparatus.  Patent- 
ed May  13,  1851. — I  claim,  first,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  "  hopper  boy,"  revolving  on  the 
same  centre  as  the  stone  and  the  chamber 
beneath  the  stone,  by  which  the  flour  is  cool- 
ed as  it  is  conveyed  to  the  centre  opening  of 
the  bolt. 

Secondly,  I  claim  the  annular  or  endless 
conveyors  for  carrying  the  flour,  &c.,  in  the 
several  annular  chambers,  to  the  spouts. 

Tliird,  I  claim,  in  combination  therewith, 
the  air  passage  for  returning  the  particles  of 
flour  which  would  otherwise  escape,  to  the 
centre  hole  of  the  floor  of  the  bolting  cham- 
ber, to  be  drawn  in  again  by  the  draft,  in  the 
manner  set  forth. 

To  Ezra  Ripley,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,for  Oran^ 
Hinge  of  Doors,  Shutters,  etc.  Patented  May 
13,  1851.— I  claim  the  crane  door-hinge,  con- 
structed in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
as  set  forth.  ,    ,, , .,    , 


To  Adolph  F.  Ahrens,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  Improvement  in  Setting  Teeth.  Pa- 
tented May  13,  1851. — I  claim  attaching  arti- 
ficial teeth  to  a  plate  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
by  means  of  a  wedge-formed  recess  in  the 
tooth,  and  a  pivot  of  corresponding  shape, 
soldered  or  otherwise,  attached  to  the  plate, 
when  the  union  of  the  two  is  effected,  by  the 
use  of  platinum  and  tin  or  solder,  for  the 
purposes  specified. 

To  Adolph  F.  Ahrens,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  Improvement  in  Setting  Teeth.  Pa- 
tented May  13,  1851.— I  claim  securing  artifi- 
cial teeth  to  a  plate  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
by  means  of  a  rebate  in  the  inner  face  of  the 
tooth,  and  a  slide  fitting  the  same  and  solder- 
ed or  otherwise  attached  to  the  plate  in  the 
mouth,  for  the  purpose  described. 

To  Joseph  Grant,  of  Providence,  Eliode 
Island,  for  Improvem^.nt  in  Brick  Presses. 
Patented  May  13,  1851.^1  claim,  first,  the 
form  of  the  pressing  plates  thicker  at  one 
edge  than  the  other,  as  shown. 

Second,  the  motion  of  the  followers  or 
plungers  [three]  by  rollers  moving  in  fixed 
grooved  channels  [two]  and  acted  upon  by 
revolving  cams  [two],  producing  a  drop  move- 
ment, and  operating  as  herein  explained. 

Third,  propelling  the  machine  forwards  by 
means  of  wheels  keyed  on  the  mould  cylin- 
der shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  the 
bricks,  as  made,  in  regular  layers  for  dry- 
ing. 

To  Martin  Eich,  of  Fairfield,  "Wisconsin, 
for  Improvements  in  Saw  Mills.  Patented 
May  13, 1851. — I  claim,  first,  the  tightener  and 
key,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used 
in  tightening  the  dogs,  as  herein  set  forth. 

Second,  I  claim  the  movable  arm  to  regu- 
late the  thickness  to  be  sawed  when  chang- 
ing from  one  thickness  to  another  in  the 
same  log,  without  taking  the  dog  out  of  the 
log. 

Third,  I  claim  placing  the  second  dog  upon 
the  main  plate,  and  adjustinsr  it  by  the  bolt 
and  key,  constructed  in  the  form  and  manner 
and  for  the  objects  and  purposes  set  forth. 

No  other  part  of  the  said  described  dogs 
do  1,  in  this  my  specification,  claim,  as  new 
or  original,  excepting  such  as  above  enumer- 
ated. 

To  Frederick  Leypoldt,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  Improvements  in  Scarificators.  Pa- 
tented May  20,  1851. — I  claim  tlie  use  of  the 
said  hollow  pivot,  lever,  and  slide  racks, 
combined  and  arranged  as  described,  se- 
cured in  their  proper  places  by  the  plate  and 
screws,  and  operating  in  connection  with  the 
trigger  and  springs. 

To  James  W.  Osgood,  of  Columbus,  0.,for 
Improved  Compound  Coupling  for  Hose  or 
Pipes.  Patented  May  20,  1851.-1  claim  the 
manner,  if  desired,  of  keeping  the  several 
threads  or  sorews  always  in  contact,  whether 
the  couplin<?  be  formed  or  disconnected,  for 
obtaining  the  advantages  set  forth,  by  the 
employment  of  an  interior  box,  situate  in  an 
outer  box,  and  having  a  loose  ring  or  collar, 
or  its  equivalent,  on  it,  in  combination  with 
a  washer,  connecting  nut,  and  box,  formed 
jj^^t^j^  lips  fpr  locking  the  coupling,  the  seve- 
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ral  parts  constructed,  fitting   and  operating 
"  toojether. 

To  Nelson  Platt,  of  Ottowa,  III.,  fnr  Ini- 
yprovementin  Smut  Machines.     Patented  May 
i  20,  1851. — I  claim,  first,  in  connection  with  a 
'■  close  case  surrounding  the  machine,  the  ar- 
-■^angement  of  the  fan,  as  herein  described,  in 
'the  annular  space  surrounding  the   beaters, 
■'between    the    outer    case    and    the    fluted 
:  cylinder ;    and  at  the  entrance  of  the  pipe 
•  through    which    the    dust   is    discharged, 
so  that  the  currents  of  air  will  set  into  the 
machine  through  any  cracks  or  openings  in 
the  same,  from  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed, 
by   which   means   the   escape  of  pulverized 
dust  or  smut,  into  the  room,  is   etfectually 
'  prevented.     Secondly,   I  claim  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  air  chamber,  having  currents  of 
air  passing  through  and  across  it,  between 
the  upper  part  of  the  beater  and  the  space 
through   which  the  descending   current   of 
air  passes  to  the  fan,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting any  portion  of  the  gram,  accidentally 
thrown  out  of  the  scouring  cylinder  by  the 
blast  or  beaters,  and  returning  the  same,  so 
that  it  may  pass  through  the  machine  with 
the  rest  of  the  grain  in  the  proper  direction. 
Third,  I  claim  the  conical,  or  shield,  for  tlic 
purpose    of   protecting    the    conical  screen 
below  it  from  abrasion  by  the   descending 
grain,   and  at  the  same  time   l\eoping  the 
pores  of  the  screen  open,  for  a  free  passage 

■  of  air  through  it  into  the  fluted  cylinder. 
Fourth,  I  claim  the  tube  or  passage  for  dis- 
charging the  cleaned  grain  as  set  forth,  and 
also  for  receiving  and  transmitting  air  to  and 
through  the  tube,  as  described. 

To  George  W.  Beahdslee,  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,/oi-  Im/propements  in  Planing  Machines.  Pa- 
tented May  20,  1851. — Having  thus  fully  de- 
scribed my  invention,  I  claim  the  yielding 
stock  and  cutter,  when  made  to  yield  upon 
an  axle,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  line  witli 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife.  And  tliis  I 
claim  whether  the  socket  bolt,  hinged  bar 
and  nut  are  or  are  not  used,  for  the  purpose 
of  graduating  and  adjusting  the  cutters. 

To  Horace  II.  Day,  of  tfersey  City,  N.  J., 
for  Imprnvement  in  India  Rubber  Shoes.  Pa- 
tented May  20,  1851. — I  claim  the  manufac- 
ture of  India  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  with- 
out cloth,  being  made  of  separate  pieces  of 
different  degrees  of  elasticity,  and  each  piece 
having  its  peculiar  and  requisite  degree. 
The  shoe,  to  possess  different  degrees  of  elas- 
ticity in  different  parts,  and  uniform  elastici- 
ty in  each  different  part,  and  having  no  part 
without  some  elasticity  in  every  direction, 
by  the  means  herein  described,  or  any  other 

■  substantially  tiio  same;  whereby  I  lessen  the 
I)  cost,  obtain  a  shoe  not  liable  to  break,  which 
5  can  be  kept  clean,  stretched  in  every  direc- 
tion, at  the  same  time  easier  to  the  foot,  ad- 
justihloto  large  boots,  and  yet  not  rendered 
useless  to  wear  over  smaller,  light  and  ele- 

-  ^ant,  and  retain  permanently  their  shape. 
-■!    To  Lawton  J.  Ware,  of  Warren,  R.  \.,for 
'.■Coupling for  Cords.     Patented  May,  20,  1851. 

1 — I  claim  the  use  of  half  couplings,  each  of 
■s  similar  shape  and  construction,  formed  with 

lips,  having  slots  into  which  projecting  hooks 


fit,  having  notches  serving  for  the  bolta  to 
enter  and  lock  the  coupling,  or  constructed 
and  operating  for  the  purposes  shown,  in 
any  manner  substantially  the  same. 

To  Robert  Jocsox,  near  Dudley,  Eng-land. 
for  Improoement  in  Reflecting  Fire  Places. 
Dated  May  20,  1851.  Ante-dated  Dec.  28, 
1848. — I  claim  the  extension  of  the  curved 
reflector  entirely  around  the  fire-grate,  in 
combination  with  having  an  opening  through 
it,  immediately  under  the  first  grate,  for  the 
passage  of  the  ashes.  And  in  combination 
with  the  first  grate  and  the  extension  of  the  re- 
flector under  or  below  the  grate,  essentially  as 
explained,  I  claim  the  ash  guard,  the  same 
being  applied  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose set  forth.  And  in  combination  witli  tlie 
reflector,  and  its  sustaining  frame,  I  claim  the 
hinge  slide  and  the  sustaining  rollers  or  their 
mechanical  equivalent,  the  same  being  applied 
so  as  to  enable  the  reflector  to  be  moved  out- 
wards for  the  purpose  of  providing  eas.y  ac- 
cess to  the  chimney  for  convenience  of  re- 
moving the  ashes,  whenever  such  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

To  Luther  Boardman,  of  East  Haddam, 
Conn.,/«r  Improvements  in  the  Mamfacture 
of  Wire-strengthened  Spoons,  <i:c.  Patented 
May  20,  1851.— I  claim  tlie  manner,  substan- 
tially as  herein  shown  and  specified,  of  in- 
closing a  wire  of  the  required  exact  length 
within  the  handle,  by  supporting  it  on  pi- 
vots secured  to  the  moulds,  and  projecting 
midway  or  partly  into  the  form. 

To  Charles  W.  Guild  and  John  Brown, 
of  New-York,  N.  Y.,  for  Improvement  in 
Steam  Traps.  Patented  May  20,  1851. — We 
claim  the  construction  and  application  of  the 
float,  with  its  mouth,  opening,  pipe,  and 
barrel,  on  the  plug,  with  two" openings  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining'  the  steam  in  warm- 
ing apparatus,  or  in  other  steam  pipes,  and 
passing  out  the  water  of  condensation  through 
the  float  near  the  bottom. 

To  Samuel  Pierce,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,for  Im- 
provement in  Hot  Air  Furnaces.  Patented 
May  20,  1851. — I  claim  the  arrangement  of 
the  heating  chambers,  in  connection  with  the 
furnace,  when  this  is  combined  with  the 
metliod  substantially  of  connecting  the  heat- 
ing chambers  with  each  other  with  the  fur- 
nace and  with  the  exit  pipe  leading  to  the 
chimney,  whereby  the  gaseous  products  of 
combustion  are  carried  into  and  throusrh,  and 
made  to  spread  out  in  thin  films  in  the  said 
heating  chambers,  and  therein  retained  to 
give  out  heat,  without  seriously  impeding 
the  drauEfht. 

To  Levi  Blssell,  of  New-York,  N.  Y.,for 
Improvement  in  Carriage  Springs.  Patented 
May  20,  1851. — I  claiiii  the  constructing  of 
springs,  whether  of  wood  or  part  wood  and 
part  nietal,  or  other  elastic  or  non-elastic 
substances,  as  adapted  and  applicable  to  car- 
riaire  springs  and  springs  for  other  purposes. 

To  Albert  Hubbard,  Worcester,  Mass., 
for  Improvement  in  Cast  Iron  Car  Wheels. 
'Patented  May  20,  1851.— I  claim  the  above 
described  improvement  or  wheel,  made  with 
a  chilled  rim,  either  a  solid  hub,  or  one  di- 
vided cross-wise  of  its   axis,   two  plates  or 
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discs  united  in  a  serpentine  curve  at  their 
outer  peripheries,  a  third  plate  not  only 
made  serpentine  concentrically  with  tlie  hub, 
but  curved  in  radial  directions,  all  cast  or 
founded  and  combined  together  in  one 
piece. 

To  PuRNELL  Jeffeeson,  of  Bridgctou,  JN  .  J ., 
fnv  Improred  Gauglnq  and.  Heading  Movement 
'for  Spike Miich'mes.  Patented  May  20,  18.51. 
■ — I  claim  the  combination  of  the  spring 
gauge  and  catch,  constructed  as  described, 
with  the  dies  and  with  the  header,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  gauging  the  length  of  tlie 
spikes  or  nails,  and  aiding  in  forming  the 
heads  thereon. 

To  Isaac  Van  Kuren,  of  Boston,  Mass.,./br 
Improeement  in  Cast  Iron  Car  Wlieels.  Pa- 
tented, May  20,  18-51.— I  claim  a  cast  iron 
railroad  wheel,  constructed  with  a  solid  hub 
and  a  tube,  the  tube  being  united  to  the  hub 
by  a  curved  plate,  with"  curved  projecting 
braces  on  it,  and  connected  to  the  tread  by  a 
curved  plate,  with  the  curved  braces  on  it. 

To  Henry  Ruttan,  Coburg,  Canada  West, 
for  Improvement  in  Ventilating  Furnace.  Pa- 
'tented  Mav  20,  18.51.  Antedated  Jan.  81,^ 
1851. — I  claim  the  arrangement  and  mode  of 
operating  the  valves  in  "reference  to  the  air- 
heating  space  round  the  stove,  by  which  tlie 
amounl;  of  air  from  within  and  withoutis 
graduated  by  a  single  movement.  I  claim 
also  the  arrangement  of  the  horizontal  air- 
heating  trunk,  the  vertical  leading  thereto, 
and  its  valve,  iu  combination  with  the  air- 
heatinir  space. 

To  Wm.  Watson,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  1>. 
Sabine  Eenwick,  and  P.  Hill  Watson,    of 
Washington,  D.  G.,for  Improvenwntin  Grain 
Harvesters  and  Binders.    Patented  May  20, 
18,51.— We  claim,  first,  the  method  of  raking 
and  binding;  grain  at  one  operation,  by  the 
mechanism  herein  specified,  or  its  equivalent. 
Second,  we  claim  the  arms,  in  combination 
with  the  levers,  by  means  of  which  the  rake 
teeth  are  alternately  raised  and  depressed,  as 
the  rake  is  moved  alternately  in  opposite  di- 
rections, by  endless  rake-chains,  which  move 
continuallv  in  the  same  direction.    Third,  we 
claim  the  inethod  of  adapting  the  binding  ap- 
paratus to  the  lensrth  of  the  cut  grain  by  ya- 
ryintr  the  respective  positions  of  the  cutting 
and  binding  apparatus,  substantially  as  here- 
in set  forth,  that  is  to  say,  by  moving  the 
front  of  the  platform  with  the  cutting  appa- 
ratus, backward  or  forward,  or  by  moving 
the  binding  apparatus  nearer  to  or  further 
from   the   front  of  the  platform,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  sheaf  may  be  bound  near 
the  middle  of  its  length,  whether  it  be  long 
or  short.    Fourth,  the  method   of  binding 
grain  by  mechanical  devices  herein  specified, 
or  their  equivalents,  acting  in   connection, 
and  automatically  by  motion  derived  from  or 
dependent  upon  tlie  movement  of  the  ma- 
chine to   which   they   are   attached.     Fifth, 
wc  claim  the  cord  finsrer  operating  substLUi- 
tially  as  herein  set  forth,  by  which  the  grain 
is  encircled  by  the  binding  cord.     Sixth,  we 
claim   the  tying  forceps  or  the   equivalent 
thereof,  operating  in  connection  with   me- 


chanism for  encircling  the  grain  with  cord  or 
band. 

To  Bolivar  Newbury,  of  Catskill,  N.  \ ., 
for  Improvement  in  Lifting  Jaehs.  Patented 
May  27,  1851. — I  claim  the  combination  in 
the  manner  herein  described,  of  the  pawls, 
the  springs,  and  the  spring  lever,  having 
projections  on  each  side  of  its  fulcrum,  with 
the  lever  and  the  ratchets  on  the  lifting  rod, 
whereby  the  lifting  rod  may  be  forced  out 
from  or  drawn  into  the  post  or  standard  of 
the  jack,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
spring  lever. 

To  Henry  Bkunk,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for 
Improvement  in  Lap  Anvils  for  Shoemakers. 
Patented  May  27,  1851.— I  claim  a  metal 
anvil,  shaped  as  described,  that  is,  with  a 
form  adapting  it  to  be  held  conveniently  upon 
and  between  the  knees  and  thighs  of  a  work- 
man, having  a  projection  above  the  mass  of 
metal,  conveniently  formed  into  an  anvil 
face,  with  a  small  prismatic  block  near  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  arms,  as  a  fulcrum 
for  nippers,  when  the  same  are  used  iu 
stretching  or  manipulatinj^  leather. 

To  JoiiN  KoBEETsoN,  ot  Brooklyu,  N.  Y., 
for  Improved  combination  of  Dies  for  Sheet 
Lead  Machines.  Patented  May  27,  1851.— 
I  claim  the  adjustable  interior  cylindrical  and 
the  exterior  stationary  conical  dies,  in  com- 
bination and  for  the  purposes  described,  irre- 
spective of  the  precise  manner  in  which  they 
are  applied  or  by  which  the  adjustment  is 
effected. 

To  George  W.  Putnam,  of  Moreau,  N.  Y., 
for  improved  Vice  Jaw  for  Saw-filing  Machi- 
nery. Patented  May  27,  1851.— I  claim  the 
jaws  of  the  vice  shaped  to  correspond  to  the 
shape  of  the  saw  teeth,  and  support  the 
same,  so  as  to  prevent  vibration  during  the 
operation  of  filing,  as  herein  set  forth, 
whereby  a  better  edge  is  given  to  the  tooth, 
the  wear  of  the  file  is  diminislied,  and  the 
process  of  sharpening  expedited. 

To  Otis  Boyden,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  for 
Improvement  in  Alloys  of  Iron,  Zinc,  and 
Nickel.  Patented  May  27,  1851.— I  claiin  the 
making  of  wrought  or  malleable  iron,  either 
from  ordinary  iron,  or  from  the  ore,  by  the  use 
or  application  of  metallic  zinc  or  spelter,  and 
by  the  use  ot  zinc  and  nickel  combined  as 
described. 

To  Henry  Waterman,  of  Williamsburgh,. 
N.  Y.,  for  Improvements  in  Machinery  for 
Hardening  and  Straightening  Saws,  <&c. 
Patented  "May  27,  1851.— I  claim  the  employ- 
ment of  the  apparatus  above  set  forth  for 
straiglitening  and  hardening  steel  plates  for 
saws,  &c.,  at  one  operation,  consisting  of  the 
fingers  or  cams,  as  described,  compressed 
and  hardened,  combined  with  and  gripped 
bv  the  drop  in  the  manner  specified. 

"To  Jacob  Barnhill,  of  Circleville,  0.,for 
Improvement  in  Seed  Planters.  Patented 
May  27,  1851. — I  claim  the  conical  cups  at- 
tached to  segmental  rods  extending  from  le- 
vers working  on  a  horizontal  shaft  raised  and 
lowered  by  the  eccentrics  and  rods,  substan- 
tially as  described— operating  in  the  manner' 
and  for  the  purposes  set  forth.. 
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To  Enoch  S.  Farson,  of  .Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  Imjrrove'nient  in  Portable  Swings.  Patent- 
ed May  27,  1851. — I  claim  the  suspension  of 
a  swing  to  the  hinged  frame,  supported  or 
strengtlieued  by  tlie  adjustable  brace,  as  set 
forth. 

■  To  Gkorge  B.  Dcekee,  of  Alden,  N.  Y., 
for  Improvements  in  Carriages.  Patented 
'May,  27,  18ol. — I  claim  making  the  sides  of 
the  bodies  or  boxes  of  carriages  of  a  series  of 
springs,  slats,  or  bars,  when  the  same  are 
constructed  ahd  operated  as  set  forth. 

To  W.  H.  lIoYT,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
Improvement  in  Oinnihits  Steps.  Patented 
May  27,  1851. — I  claim  the  manner  of  con- 
structing the  step  as  described,  viz.  by  liav- 
ing  a  portion  of  the  body  of  the  omnibus 
projecting  downwards  a  suitable  distance,  tlie 
bottom  of  said  projection  forming  the  step, 
and  80  arranged  as  to  be  perfectly  covered 
and  protected  by  the  door  when  closed. 

To  James  C.  Spencer,  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,for 
Improvements  in  Carriages.  Patented  May  27, 
1851. — 1  claim  the  manner  of  construction  as 
described,  viz.,  forming  the  body  of  two  sepa- 
rate parts  united  by  a  joint  which  allows  the 
body  to  vibrate  and  act  upon  a  single  spring, 
and  also  admits  of  a  direct  attachment  of  the 
body  to  the  axles,  as  set  forth. 

To  Edward  Hamilton,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
I" assignor  to  Nelson  Goodyear,  of  New  York, 
N.'Y.),  for  Improvements  in  excluding  Dust 
from  liailroad  Cars.  Patented  May  27, 
1851. — I  claim  the  application  of  vertical 
blinds,  shutters,  or  screens  on  the  outside  of 
railroad  cars  employing  the  same,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  dust, "smoke,  cinders,  &c., 
into  tlie  windows  of  the  cars,  as  described. 

To  Park  M.  Walker,  of  Marshall,  ^lo., 
far  Improvements  in  Hemp  Brakes.  Patented 
'May  27,  1851. — I  claim  the  combining  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  slats  to  break  the  full  length 
of  the  hemp  at  once,  in  combination  with  the 
manner  of  feeding,  as  set  forth. 

To  William  Eiddle,  of  La  Fayette,  Ind., 
for  Imj)roBeMent  in  Self-^veigJting  Machines 
for  Grain.  Patented  May  27,  1851.— I  do 
not  claim  a  self-weighing  machine  operated 
by  the  weight  of  the  grain,  so  as  to  form  an 
automatic  weighing  machine,  by  which,  with 
the  aid  of  a  register  or  index,  the  amount 
wciglied  is  ascertained.  Nor  do  I  claim  open- 
ing a  gate  or  d'^or  in  the  bottom  of  a  receiv- 
ing hopper  by  the  descent  of  a  steelyard,  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  discharge  of  the  grain 
from  a'rotating  hopper.  But  1  claim  the  em- 
ployment of  the  metallic  jilate  or  its  equiva- 
lent, attaclied  to  the  receiving  hopper,  and 
made  to  rise  and  fall  by  the  action  of  said 
hopper  and  a  gauge,  in  such  a  manner  that 
on  the  descent  of  the  suspended  hopper,  the 
gauge  plate  connected  therewith,  will  disen- 
gage a  catoh  plate  from  the  right  end  of  the 
mctallie  plate,  and  permit  the  latter  to  ftdl, 
and  cut  otf  the  discharge  of  the  grain,  and 
simultaneously  therewith  open  a  trap  door  in 
the  bottom  of  the  suspended  hopper,  and  on 
the  ascent  of  the  same,  the  receiving  lio^iper 
will  be  made  to  tilt  fi-ontward  by  the  weight 
of  the  grain,  so  as  again  to  raise  the  plate  and 


open  the  hinged  door  of  the  said  plate  simul- 
taneously with  the  closing  of  tlie  trap-door, 
as  fully  described.  I  also  claim  the  employ- 
ment of  the  gauge  plate,  when  combined  with 
the  lower  or  discharging  hopper,  for  the  pur- 

Eose  of  determining  the  quantity  of  grain  to 
e  weighed,  by  limiting  the  descending 
movement  of  the  suspended  hopper,  and 
consequently  gauging  the  action  of  the  pro- 
jection on  said  gauge-plate,  to  cut  off  the  dis- 
charge of  the  grain  from  the  receiving  hop- 
per. I  also  claim  the  employment  of  the  ver- 
tical pendent  rods  [two]  confined  to  either 
side  of  the  frame,  when  combined  with  a  sus- 
pended hopper,  provided  with  a  trap  door, 
lor  the  purpose  of  opening  and  closing  said 
trap  door  by  their  cleseent,  alternately,  said 
vertical  pendent  rods  being  respectively  ac- 
tuated by  the  descent  of  the  metallic  plate,  to 
disengage  the  spring  catch  from  the  rod,  to 
open  the  trap  door,  and  by  the  tilting  front- 
ward of  the  receiving  hopper,  to  disengage 
the  spring  bar  from  the  vertical  rod,  ancl  al- 
low its  descent  to  close  the  trap  door,  as  set 
forth. 

To  WiLLLVM  A.  McFaelan  and  Thomas  C. 
Carpenter,  of  Wilmington,  'Del..,  for  Improve- 
ment in  Bran  Dusters.  Patented  May  27, 
1851. — We  claim  the  combination  of  the 
scouring,  beating,  and  distributing  brush, 
with  the  perforated  guard  plate  surrounding 
it,  whereby  the  bran  to  be  dressed  is  more 
equably  distributed  and  fed  to  the  bolt  than 
has  been  done  by  devices  heretofore  in  use 
for  the  purpose. 

To  Edward  Maynaed,  of  Washington, /or 
Improvements  in  Breech-loading  Fire-arms. 
Patented  May  27,  1851. — I  claim,  in  that  class 
of  breech-loading  fire-arms  in  which  the 
barrel  is  disconnected  from  the  breech,  and  is 
pivoted  at  some  point  intermediate  between 
its  butt  and  its  muzzle  to  the  stock,  a  lever 
beneath  the  stock,  by  means  of  which  the 
barrel  is  turned  upon  its  pivot  to  raise  and 
to  depress  its  butt,  and  is  locked  to  its  breech 
when  the  butt  is  depressed,  and  is  unlocked 
therefrom  to  allow  the  butt  to  be  raised,  the 
several  members  of  the  implement  being  ar- 
ranged and  operating  as  set  forth.  In  com- 
bination with  the  above  claimed  device,  I 
claim  a  piston  breech-pin,  which,  by  the 
movement  of  the  lever  to  depress  the  butt  of 
the  barrel,  and  to  lock  it  in  place,  is  made  to 
move  the  cartridge  forward  in  the  barrel  and 
to  close  the  butt  thereof,  and  which,  by  the 
movement  of  the  lever  to  unlock  and  raise 
the  barrel,  is  made  to  inclose  or  open  the 
butt  of  the  barrel  before  the  latter  rises  under 
the  action  of  the  lever.  I  also  claim  the  slid- 
ing bolt,  constructed  with  slot  and  hook,  or 
their  equivalents,  and  arranged  as  herein 
set  forth,  m  conbination  with  a  lever  han- 
dle, for  the  purpose  of  imparting  motion  to 
the  piston  breech-pin  from  the  lever  be- 
neath. 

To  Nathan  Dawes  and  Higgins  IIarhison, 
of  Ijittlc  York,  N.  J.,  for  Improvenunts  in 
Boot  Crimps.  Dated  May  27,  1851.  Ante- 
dated Jan.  31st,  1851.— We  claim  the  combi- 
nation of  the  spring  frame,  crimping  plates, 
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and  boot  tree,  with  two  adjustable  slide 
springs,  for  the  purpose  of  crimping  boot 
fronts  and  adjusting  the  pressure  of  the 
crimping  plates  to  the  particular  point  in 
wliicli  the  creases  have  a  tendency  to  run, 
the  whole  being  arranged  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, or  in  any  manner  essentially  the 
same. 

Re-Issues. 

To  George  H.  Corliss,  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  for  l7nprovemeni  ill  Cut-off  and 
wm-klnfithe  Valves  of  Steam  Engines.  Patented 
March' 10, 1849.  Ee-issued  May  13,  1851.— 
I  claim  first,  the  method  as  described,  of  ope- 
rating the  slide  valves  of  steam  engines  by 
connecting  the  valves  that  govern  the  ports 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  cylinder,  with  sepa- 
rate arms  of  the  rock-shaft,  or  the  mechani- 
cal equivalents  thereof,  so  that  from  the  mo- 
tion thereof  the  valve  that  keeps  its  port  or 
ports  closed,  shall  move  over  a  less  space, 
while  its  port  or  ports  are  closed,  than  the 
one  that  is  opening  or  closing  its  port  or 
ports,  and  vice  versa,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  two  arms,  by  which  they  are  ope- 
rated, have  the  same  range  of  motion  where- 
by I  am  enabled  to  save  much  of  the  power 
heretofore  required  to  work  the  slide  valves 
of  steam  engines,  and  by  which  also,  I  am 
enabled  to  give  a  greater  range  of  motion  to 
the  viilves,  at  the  periods  of  opening  and 
closing  the  ports,  to  facilitate  the  induction 
and  eduction  of  steam.  And,  lastly,  I  claim 
the  method  of  regulating  the  motion  of  steam 
engines,  by  means  of  the  regulator,  by  com- 
bining the  said  regulator  witli  the  catches 
that  liberate  the  steam  valves,  by  means  of 
movable  cams,  or  stops. 

To  Calvin  Adams,  of  Pittsburgh,  [assignor 
of  Joseph  P.  Sherwood,  of  Sandy  Hills,  New 
YorV],  for  Improvement  in  Door  Locks.  Pa- 
tented Dec.  17,  1842.  Ee-issued  May  18, 
1851. — I  claim  making  the  cases  in  which  the 
movements  of  locks  and  latches  for  doors  are 
contained,  double  faced,  or  so  finished  that 
either  side  may  be  used  for  the  outside,  in 
order  that  the  same  lock,  or  cased  fastening, 
may  answer  for  a  riglit  or  left  hand  door.  I 
also  claim  the  peculiar  construction  and 
double  action  [upon  an  inclined  and  horizon- 
tal track  or  wa}']  of  the  locking  car,  as  de- 
scribed, and  the  combination  of  the  locking 
car  and  two  safety  cars,  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  connecting  or  vibrating  bar  and 
bolt  as  described,  so  as  to  fasten  the  bolt 
securely  and  prevent  its  beiufr  picked. 

To  Alex.  Calderhead,  of  Philadelphia,/or 
Improvement  in  the  Jacquard  MacTtinery'for 
iceavinq  all  kinds  of  fiqured  cloth.  Patented 
Feb.  8,  1841.  Ee-issued  May  13,  1851.— I 
claim,  first,  in  connection  with  looms  for 
weaving  figured  fabrics,  depressing  the  sus- 
pension board,  or  its  equivalent,  while  the 
correspondii^  pattern  card,  acting  as  a  trap- 
board,  or  its  equivalent,  is  elevated.  Second, 
I  claim  working  the  card  prism,  by  mechan- 
ism connected  with  the  loom,  and  whilst  the 
boards,  or  their  equivalents,  for  working  the 
harness,  arc  not  opening  and  closing  the 
ehed. 


Designs.  , 

To  MicAj.vH  C.  Burleigh,  of  Somersworthj^^^ 
N.  U.,for  Design  for  Stove  Doors  aiul  Fan^lsy 
Patented  May  13,  1851. 

To  Nathaniel  A.  Batchelor,  City  of  New- 
York, /<>;•  Design  for  Clock  Frame.  Patented 
May  13,  1851. 

To  James  Hutchinson,  Troy,  New-York/' 
[assignor  to  Deborah  A.  E.  and  Nathaniel; 
Powers,  of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.],for  Design- 
for  Floor  Oil  Cloth.    Patented  May  28, 1851.  ■ 

To  James  Wagner,  David  Pratt,  and  VoL- 
NEY  Eichmond,  Troy,  N.  Y,,for  Design  for:. 
Stoves.    Patented  May  28,  1851.  .    u 

To  Peletiah  M.  Hdtton,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.y's 
for  Design  for  Bedsteads.  Patented  May  20^  i 
1851.  \ 

To  AVilliam  L.  Hathaway,  of  Dighton,  j 
Mass.,yb/'  Design  for  Stoves.  Patented  May  jr 
27,  1851.  ,£ 

To  N.  P.  EicHARDsoN,  of  Portland,  Me^j/cr 
Design  for  Stoves.     Patented  May  27,  1851.    -i 

To  Ezra  Eipley,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  [assignor-  ■ 
to  Stafford  &  Co.,  of  Troy,  for  Design  for  o 
Stoves.    Patented  May  27, 1351 .  .,  ,  .J;,t 


List  of  English  Patents  issued  from  Apvili^ 
24,    1851,  to  May  14,  1851.         ;     I 

Daniel  Dalton,  of  Span-lane,  Wesi  Broinwich,'-','- 
Staflbrd,  for  improvements  applicable  to  railroads.  '^ 
April '^'6;  six  months.  ^'X 

J.  C.  Haddan,  of  Bloonisbury-square,  civil  engi-  f 
neer,  for  improvements  in  the  permanent  way  of  f 
railways,  in  railway  anil  other  carriages,  and  in  the  " 
manufacture  of  papier  mache  to  be  used  in  making  ' 
carriages  and  other  articles.     April  26;  six  months.     ' 

James  Bagsler  Lyall,  of  Thurlow-square,  Bromp- 

ton,  Middlesex,  gent.,  for  an  improved  construction 

of  public  carriage.     April  26;  six  months.  '    ^ 

Benjamin  Hyam,  of  Manchester,  tailor  and  clothier,  ,)■ 

for  certain  improvement.s  in  the  method  of  fastening    ;■- 

down  trousers,  or  other  articles  of  wearing-apparel.'   '"0 

April  -.6  ;  six  months.  •  to 

Jonathan  VVragg,  of  Wednesbury,  SiafToril,  coach   ;.r 

and  axleti'ee  smith,  for  certain   improvements  in, 

railway  and  other  carriages.     AjJi-il  2tj;>i.\- months. '    .>. 

Robert  Milligan,  of  Harden  MilN,  near  Bina-ley,' "'V 

York,  manufacturer,  for  a  new  mode  of  ornamenting    '"., 

certain  cloth  fabrics.     April  2(5;  six  months.  •   n' 

James  Nasmyth,  of  Pniicroft,  Lancaster,  engineer*  /rf 

and  Herbert  Minton,  of  Stoke-uponTreni,  Siaffortl,    '    • 

china  manufacturer,   for  certain   improvements  in     f'. 

machinery  or  apparatus   to  be    employed    in    the     '' 

manufacture  of  tiles,  bricks,  and  other  articles,  from     '•' 

disintegrated    or    pulverized    clay..  April  20; -gii  .'iii 

months.  ,  ,~  ,[  ~„- 

Benjamin  William  Goode,  of  Birmingham,  Ri-  ',r„ 

chard  Boland,  of  the  same  place,  and  James  New-'     ? 

man,  also  ot   Birmingham,   for    iniproveinents    in    ' '^ 

chains,    chain-pins,   swivels,    brooches,    and    other  "!<! 

fastenings    for    wearing-apparel.      April    29;    Bix;i'ol 

months.  ,  !     r 

Henry  Lund,  esq.,  of  the  Temple,  for  improve-  ,  ;,/ 

ments  in  propelling.    April  29;  six  months.  '■   i  i"ti 

Philip   Webley,  of  Biririingham,   manufactiiref;'  "° 

for  improvemenus  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  anA'''''^ 

shoes,  and  in  rendering  the  said  manufacture  waier-i^ji's 

proof,  also  in  the  machinery  and  materials  to  be     'm 

used  therein.     April  29;  six  months.  ', 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  civil  '  ''.^ 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  bf  '  "'' 
woven  and  felted  fabrics.  (Beingacommunicalibh.)  'ffJ 
May. 3;  six  months.  ,^{^ 

John  James  Greenough,  esq.,  of  Washington,  Uni-  ;:;vr 
ted  Stales  of  America,  for  improvements  iirobiaining     "i^ 
and  applying  motive  power.    (Being  a  communica- 
tion.)    May  3;  six  months. 
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Gaetan  Kossovitch,  gent.,  of  Mkklleton-square, 
Middlesex,  lor  iinpruveraems  in  ruiaiy-sieani  en- 
gines. (Being  a  conununicalion.)  May  3;  six 
months. 

Edwin  Rose,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster,  civil  engi- 
neer, lor  ceriani  improvements  in  boilers  lor  gene- 
rating steam.     May  3  ;  six  months. 

Charles  Cowper,  o!'  Southampton-buildings,  Chan- 
cery-lane, lor  iminovemenis  in  coverings  lor  build- 
ings.   (Being  a  cominuuicaiion.)  May  3  ;  six  months. 

Peter  Armand  Lecumte  de  Fonlainenioreau,  of 
South-street,  I'insbury,  Middlesex,  and  'Z-i  Boulevard 
Poissonniere,  Paris,  France,  lor  improvements  in  the 
manulacture  ol  luel.  (Being  a  communication.) 
May  3;  six  months. 

William  Smith,  of  Upper  Grove-cottages,  Hollo- 
way,  Miildlesex, engineer,  lor  improvemenis  in  loco- 
nuiiive  and  other  engines,  and  in  carriages  used  on 
railways.     May  3;  six  months. 

Pierre  Armand  Lecomie  de  Fontainemoieau,  of 
South-street,  Finsbury,  London,  and  24  Boulevard 
Poissonniere,  Paris,  lor  certain  improvements  in 
electric  telegraphs.  (Being  a  communication.) 
May  3 ;  six  months. 

William  Cuoke,  of  18  Gt.  George-street,  West- 
minster, ftlidillesex,  civil  engineer,  lor  improvements 
in  the  manulacture  of  soda  and  the  carbonate  there- 
of.    (Being  a  communication.)    May  3  ;  six  months. 

James  Pyke,  of  Westbournegiove,  Bayswater, 
Middlesex,  lor  improvements  in  the  manulacture  ol 
leather;  also  in  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes.  May 
3;  six  months. 

Alexis  Uelemer,  of  Radcliffe,  Lancaster,  civil  en- 
gineer and  machinist,  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  application  of  coloring  matter  to  linens,  cottons, 
silks,  woollens,  and  other  labrics,  and  to  linen,  cot- 
ton, silk,  woollen,  and  other  welt, and  also  iti  machi- 
nery or  apparatus  for  these  purposes.  May  6;  six 
months. 

William  Henry  Brown,  of  Ward'send  Steel 
Works,  near  Slietlield,  York,  steel-roller,  lor  certain 
iinprovemeius  in  the  manulacture  of  helves.  May 
6 ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Robert  Mellish,  of  Regent-street,  Middle- 
sex, glass  manufacturer,  lor  certain  improvements 
in  nistrunietits  and  apparatuses  lor  the  admission 
and  exclusion  of  light  and  air  into  and  Irom  build- 
ings and  carriages,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  reflec- 
tors of  light ;  pans  of  which  improvements  are  also 
applicable  to  the  decoration  ol  articles  of  furniture. 
May  7  ;  six  months. 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  66  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer,  lot  improvements  in  ap- 
paratus lor  the  generation  and  conden.-^aiiui.  of  steam 
lor  various  uselul  purposes;  also  improvements  in 
certain  parts  of  engines  to  be  worked  by  .'-•team,  air, 
or  gases.  (Being  a  communication.)  May  8;  six 
months. 

Harding  Hallen,  of  Burslem,  StatTord,  manufac- 
turer, lor  improvements  in  gas  burners.  May  10; 
six  months. 

Charles  Mnrey;  gent..  United  Stales,  America,  for 
improvements  in  machinery  lor  preparing,  dressing, 
cutting,  and  shaping  stone,  and  other  materials  matle 
use  ol  lor  building  purposes  and  architectural  deco- 
rations.    May  lU;  six  months. 

Emilian  de  Dunin,  gent.,  of  Queen  Charlotle-row, 
Newroad,  lor  improvements  in  apparatus  for  mea- 
suriug  persons,  and  lor  laciliiating  the  fitting  of  gar- 
nieins.    May  4  ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Haimes  and  John  Webster  Hancock,  of 
Melborne,  Derby,  manulacturers,  Albert  Thornton, 
of  the  same  place,  and  lames  Thornton,  of  Leicester, 
mechanics,  lor  improvements  in  the  manulacture  ol 
knit  and  knit  and  looped  labrics,  and  lor  raising  pile 
thereon.     May  10;  six  months. 

EdvvHid  Wilkins,  gent.,  of  60  Qucen's-row,  Wal- 
worth, Surrey,  for  improvements  in  labels  or  tickets. 
May  13;  six  montlis. 

Ed  waul  John  Carpenter,  esq  ,  of  Toft  Manks,  Nor- 
folk, captain  in  Her  Majesty's  navy,  for  improve- 
ments in  ihe  construction  of  ships  and  ves.^els,  and 
in  machinery  or  tipparatus  for  iiropelling  and  direct- 
ing the  same.    May  13 ;  six  months. 


Luke  Smith,  of  Littleborough,  Lancaster,  mecha- 
nic, Mark  Smith,  of  the  Sun  Ironworks,  Hey  wood,  in 
the  same  county,  power-loom  maker,  anil  Matihev^ 
Smith,  of  Over  Darwen,  in  the  same  county,  for  im- 
provements in  fabrics,  in  weaving,  and  in  machinery 
and  apparatus  for  winding,  weaving,  cutting,  and 
printing.     May  14;  six  months. 

William  Hemsley,  of  Melbourne,  Derby,  lace 
manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  the  manulacture 
of  looped  fabrics.     May  15;  six  months. 

Robert  Oxiand  and  John  Oxland,  both  of  Plymouth, 
chemists,  for  improvements  in  the  manulacture  ancl 
refining  of  sugar.     May  15;  six  months. 

William  Longmaid,  gent.,of  Beaumont-square,  for 
improvements  in  treating  ores  and  minerals,  and  in 
obtaining  various  products  therefrom,  certain  parts 
of  which  improvements  are  applicable  to  the  manu- 
facture of  alkali.    May  10;  six  months. 

Hugh  Barclay,  of  Regent-street,  Middlesex,  for 
improvements  in  the  means  of  extracting  or  separat- 
ing fatty  and  oily  matters,  in  refining  and  bleaching 
fatty  matteis  and  oils,  animal  and  vegeiable,  wax 
and  resins,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and 
soap.    May  19;  six  months. 

Perceval  Moses  Parsons,  of  Robert-street,  Adelphi, 
civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  cranes  capable 
of  being  used  on  railways,  and  in  parts  of  railways. 
May  19;  six  months. 

George  Tate,  gent.,  of  Bawtiy,  York,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses  and 
other  buildings,  including  floating  vessels,  and  lor 
the  adaptation  and  manufacture  of  materials  for 
such  uses.     May  22 ;  six  months. 

Benjamin  Bailey,  of  Leicester,  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  looped  fabrics.  May  23;  six 
months. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  me- 
chanical draughtsman,  for  improvements  in  the  car- 
bonization of  coal,  and  in  the  utilization  ot  the  pro- 
ducts disengaged  during  that  operation,  in  improving 
the  quality  ol  the  products  intended  for  illuminating 
purposes^  and  in  regulating  of  the  same.  (Being  a 
communication.)     May  27  ;  six  months. 

Archibald  Slate,  of  Woodside  Ironworks,  Worces- 
ter, lor  improvements  in  steam  engines  and  steam 
boilers,  and  in  the  passages  and  valves  for  the  induc- 
tion, eduction,  and  working  of  fluids.  May  27  ;  six 
months. 

John  Fielding  Empson,  of  Birmingham,  for  im- 
provements in  tlie  manulacture  of  buttons.  May  27 ; 
six  months. 

John  Harri.«on,  of  Blackburn,  Lancaster,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics,  and  in  the  preparation  of  yarns  or  threads 
for  weaving.     May  27  ;  six  months. 

A  grant  of  an  extension  unto  James  Potter,  of 
Manchester,  Lancaster,  cotton  spinner,  for  the  term 
of  five  years,  from  the  21st  December,  1850,  for  his 
invention  of  certain  improvements  in  spinning  ma- 
chinery. 

William  Crane  Wilkins,  of  Long-acre,  Middlesex, 
engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  railway  bufl- 
ers.     May  29  ;  six  months. 

Josejih  Reynolds,  of  Verestreet,  Middlesex,  card 
maker,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
cards  usually  denominated  playing  cards.  May  29; 
six  months. 

John  Pegg,  of  Leicester,  manufacturer,  for  im- 
provements in  producing  corrugated  surfaces  and 
leather.     May  29  ;  six  monilis. 

Henry  W.  Ailams,  of  Boston,  Suffolk,  Massachu- 
setts, United  States  of  America,  lor  an  improved 
means  of  generating  galvanic  electricity,  of  decom- 
jKising  water  or  various  electrolytes,  of  collcciing 
hydrogen,  of  burning  it,  or  atmospheric  air,  separate- 
ly or  in  combination.     May  29;  six  months. 

Robert  William  Sievier,  of  Upper  Holloway,  Mid- 
dle.sex,  civil  engineer,  lor  improvements  in  weaving 
and  printing  textile  fabrics.    May  29;  six  months. 

John  Ashworth,  of  Bristol,  manager  of  the  Greit 
Western  Cotton  Works,  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  method  of  preventing  and  removing  incrustation 
in  steam  boilers  and  steam  generators.  May  29 ;  six 
months. 
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NOTICES   AND   CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is 
known,  at  their  last  session,  chartered  a  new  Univer- 
Biiy,  to  be  located  at  Albany,  and  to  be  called  •'  The 
University  of  Albany."  An  Institution  of  the  char- 
acter this  is  designed  to  be,  is,  we  conceive,  well 
located  at  the  seat  of  government.  Aside  from  other 
more  wsighty  considerations,  we  cannot  but  regard 
any  movement  which  lends  to  bring  the  members  of 
our  Legislatures  into  contact  with  men  of  learning 
and  education,  as  a  measure  fraught  with  good  to  all. 

However  sound,  substantial,  and  clearheaded  our 
individual  Legislators  may  be,  (and  we  concede 
them  all  this,)  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  do  not, 
as  a  body,  claim  to  be  learned,  nor,  as  we  are  aware 
of,  "lovers  of  learning;"  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
the  very  men  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  improvement  afforded  by  the  method  of  mstruc- 
tion  pursued  at  Universities,  viz,  lectures  open  to 
all.  And  we  conceive  that  a  University  located  at 
the  seat  of  government  may,  through  this,  find  means 
to  extend  her  influence  into  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  State.  And  it  may  well  be  credited,  that  the  pre- 
sence at  our  seat  of  government  of  such  men  as 
Agassiz,  Hall,  Gould,  Norton  and  Mitchell,  can  be 
viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  chief  means  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout  the  length  and 
breadih  of  the  land. 

In  this  eminently  practical  age,  we  may  hope  to 
see  included  in  the  instructions  of  this  University 
the  science  of  Building ;  including  both  the  mechanic 
arts  upon  which  it  rests,  and  the  principles  of  de- 
sign— too  frequently  lost  sight  of  as  a  branch  of  con- 
struction. 

If  a  painter,  after  years  of  study,  produces  (as 
frequently  happens)  a  wretched  picture,  the  evil  is 
not  likely  to  be  perpetuated ,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  soon  out  of  sight:  but  the  Architect,  with 
infinitely  less  study,  is  intrusted  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  design  which,  built  of  imperishable  mate- 
rials, and  in  broad  daylight,  is  to  be  gazed  upon  by 
thousands  of  thousands — affecting  the  taste  of  the 
unlearned  and  the  learner,  and  perpetuating  sterility 
and  poverty  of  design,  it  may  be,  to  the  end  of  time.) 

A  school  of  Architecture,  in  which  the  "rule  and 
compass'-'  are  treated  less  as  guides  than  as  tools,  is 
much  needed  ;  and  we  trust  so  good  an  opportunity 
will  not  be  suffered  to  pass  without  at  least  an  ef- 
fort being  made  to  supply  a  crying  want. 

The  rumor  has  reached  us  that  the  strength  of  the 
new  Suspension  Bridge,  over  the  Niagara,  just  com- 
pleted, will  prove  totally  inadequate  to  the  duty  it  is 
called  upon  to  perform.  The  rumor  is  from  a 
source  entitled,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  highest  credit; 
and  in  another  number  we  will  lay  the  subject  before 
our  readers. 


To  the  Editor  o/AppIeton's  Mechanics'  Magazine 
and  Engineer' s  Journal: 
Sir — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know 
how  it  is  that  (in  an  article  in  your  sixth  number, 


page  367,  entitled  The  new  Sounding  Machine  of 
M.  Pai/e,)  the  pressure  at  a  depth  ol  ten  miles  of 
the  ocean  is  stated  to  be  considerably  over  three 
tons,  or  forty-five  atmospheres'?  I  am  given  to  un- 
derstand, from  works  on  mechanics,  that  the  mode 
of  calculating  water  pressure  is,  that  the  pressure  of 
ajluid  on  any  surface  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  the  fluid  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  sur- 
face pressed,  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  surface  below 
the  horizontal  surface  of  the  fluid. 

Now  the  weight  of  such  a  column  10  miles  deep 
and  standing  on  1  square  inch  of  surface,  is  equal  in 
weight  to  about  ten  tons,  instead  of  three  tons,  as 
stated  in  the  article  above  mentioned.  Another 
thing  is,  that  45  atmospheres  don't  equal  three  tons, 
hut  450  atmospheres  do  nearly. 

A  SUBSCRIBER,  Quebec. 

P.  S.  I  would  also  like  to  know  (in  No.  4  of  the 
Magazine,  page  228,  article  Mec/ianics  for  the  Mil- 
lion,) which  is  the  example  8  alluded  to  in  example?, 
or  where  example  8  alluded  to  is  to  be  found. 

S.  Q. 

In  answer  to  the  above  queries,  all  we  can  say  is ; 
that  our  correspondent  is  entirely  correct  in  his  es- 
timate of  the  pressure  of  water.  The  actual  press- 
ure of  water  at  great  depths  not  affecting  the  princi- 
ple of  Faye's  sounding  machine,  led  to  our  copying 
the  article  as  we  found  it  in  a  foreign  journal,  without 
looking  to  the  calculations — they  being  of  a  character 
too  simple  to  admit  of  any  doubt  in  their  accuracy. 

To  the  second  query,  we  answer  that  in  making 
up  a  magazine  of _^;re(i  dimensions;  sane  articles 
are  required  to  have  an  India-rubber  organization  ; 
admitting  of  expansion  or  contraction,  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  may  require.  The  character  of 
this  article  admits  of  its  use  as  a  constant  closer. 
In  the  performance  of  its  duties  it  seems  unfortunate- 
ly to  have  lost  a  member — a  result  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  does  not 
happen  more  frequently  is  a  source  to  us  ol  peculiar  ,, 
gratification.  ,; 

If  we  mistake  not,  we  are  indebted  to  this  subscri- 
ber for  a  well-written  article  on  the  subject  of  a 
bridge  across  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

Not  wishing  to  mutilate  the  article,  and  not  having 
space  for  the  whole  of  it  in  this  number,  we  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  postponing  its  publication.  The 
project  exhibits  great  boldness  and  ingenuity,  and  is 
worthy  of  consideration  in  some  of  its  features.  In 
the  mean  time,  our  impression  is  that  no  vital  inter- 
ests will  suffer  by  this  delay  in  its  publication.  Be- 
fore a  bridge  be  built  over  the  Si.  Lawrence,  one  mile 
in  length  and  in  water  of  the  depth  of  180  feet,  the 
public  will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  some- 
thing of  it — possibly  of  contributing  to  its  erection. 


Preservation  of  Oak. — To  season  it : — The  nearer 
the  timber  approaches  the  dimensions  required  from 
the  saw  the  more  likely  is  it  to  get  seasoned.  It 
should  be  placed  on  the  north  side  of  abuildiiis,  and 
sheltered  from  the  extremities  of  the  wind  and  rain. 
Place  one  piece  upon  another,  interposing  blocks 
between  them  ;  and  that  the  timber  may  not  cleave, 
but  dry  e(|ually,  daub  it  over  with  cow  dung.  Thus 
it  must  remain  at  least  twelve  months.  After  this 
saw  it  to  the  size  required  ;  then  lay  it  in  a  tank  or 
pool  of  water  for  several  hours ;  from  thence  into  a 
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copper  of  boiling  water,  continuing  boiling  for  one 
or  more  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  timber 
(steaming  the  wond  no  doubt  would  be  nearly  as 
good)  ;  afterwards  it  should  be  placed  upright  to 
drain  on  the  north  side  of  a  building,  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  rain,  and  gradually,  witliin  three  or  four 
months,  to  the  sun,  when  it  may  be  used  lor  its  re- 
spective work. — London  Builder. 

Think  of  our  builders  waiting  sixteen  months  for 
the  timber  to  season !  Why,  the  buildings  them- 
selves are  not  expected  to  last  much  longer — certain- 
ly not  without  repairs. 

Extinclion  of  Subterranean  Fire  by  Steam- Jet. 
— Mr.  Guldswurihy  CJuniey  has  extinguished  a  sort 
of  volcano,  which  has  raged  without  ceasing  lor  30 
year.^,  over  an  area  of  26  acres  of  coal-seam  under 
ground  !  This  new  triumph  of  scieniitic  prniciple 
has  been  achieved  in  Scotland,  at  the  Snuih  Sauchie 
colliery,  near  Alloa.  The  seam  of  coal  in  cuurse  of 
destruction  by  the  fire  is  9  leet  thick.  It  was  set  fire 
to,  it  is  believed,  by  illicit  distillers.  A  puddle-wall, 
to  arrest  its  ravages,  was  erected  at  great  hazard,  at 
an  expense  of  16,(K.lOZ.,  about  19  years  ago,  after  5 
years'  labor  of  many  hands,  and  at  a  sacrifice  of  12 
lives.  The  upholding  ol  this  wall,  moreover,  has 
ever  since  cost  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who  is  the 
owner,  200/.  a  year.  Various  reports,  made  by  men 
of  great  authority  in  the  coal  trade,  agreed  in  the 
belief  of  the  u'.ier  impossibility  ol  exiinguishing 
this  fire  The  object  has  been  accomplished,  as  ma- 
ny of  our  readers  will  be  already  well  aware,  by 
forcing  into  the  burning  waste  a  kind  ol  choke- 
damp  formed  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  the 
product  of  a  coke  furnace,  kept  burning  three  weeks 
for  the  purpose,  and  pouring  the  choke  damp  along 
an  iron  cylmder  down  the  shaft  and  into  the  burning 
waste  ;  the  quantity  of  coke  consumed  being  a  suf- 
ficiently accurate  measure  of  the  quantity  of  air 
passed.  To  cool  down  all  the  material,  so  as  lo 
prevent  its  again  igniting  on  'he  admission  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  Mr.  Gurney  justly  considered  the  most 
uncertain  part  of  the  whole  experiment.  In  onler 
to  etI'LCt  this,  he  used  a  fine  contrivance,  by  which, 
by  the  power  of  the  steam-jet,  water  was  driven  into 
the  shaft  along  with  the  choke-damp  in  the  form  of 
the  finest  spray  :  it  is  described  to  iiave  been  like  a 
continual  Scotch  nii.sl.  After  a  month's  operation 
the  teiT)peratuie  of  the  waste  was  reduced  from  250 
to  98.  Several  bore-holes  hiive  been  driven  into  the 
waste  at  diflerent  points,  but  no  fire  can  be  discover- 
ed ;  and  this  great  volcano  is  extinct !  Mr.  Cayley, 
of  Westminster,  who  took  some  part  in  the  experi- 
ment, has  published  an  account  of  the  process. 

Staite's  Electric  Light. — Public  curiosity  has 
been  much  excited  lo  oe  made  acquainted  with  the 
report  of  a  comtnittee  who  were  appointed,  so  far 
back  aj  Aut'ust,  to  inquire  mto  the  adaptation  of 
this  light  for  general  illumination.  The  committee 
having  terminated  their  labors,  the  9th  insi.  was  the 
first  lime  the  exhibition  took  place  of  the  apparatus, 
construcleil  with  a  view  of  lesimgthe  seU-suslaining 
power  of  the  inechanical  arransement  adopted  for 
the  continual  development  of  the  light,  the  sustaining 
power  of  the  battery  and  the  cost  of  the  whole.  At 
four  the  light  was  set  in  action,  it  being  understood 
that  it  was  to  burn  for  five  hours  and  a  quarter 
without  interruption,  that  being  the  period  at  which 
the  committee  had  expressed  themselves  satisfied 
that  it  could  be  continued  lor  any  definite  length  of 
time.  From  four  o'clock  to  six  the  light  continued 
to  burn  with  increasing  brilliancy,  giving  succes- 
sively a  light,  adjudged  equal,  the  first  half  hour,  to 
200  candles,  at  five  to  three,  at  half  past  five  to  400, 
and  so  successively  till  the  electric  fluid  came  into 
its  fullest  action  al  half  past  six,  when  the  light,  by 
the  instrument  used,  developed  the  immense  number 
of  7tX)  candles,  which  intensity  of  light  was  steadily 
kept  up  till  the  experiment  concluded  at  a  quarter 
past  nine  o'clock.  Colored  prints  were  brought 
from  the  influence  of  the  direct  sunbeam  to  that  of 


the  ray  from  the  electric  light,  in  which  not  the 
slightest  difi'erence  of  shade  of  color  could  be  ob- 
served. The  light  of  each  was  then  passed  through 
the  prism,  which  still  further  established  their  iden- 
tity, as  their  point  of  junction  could  not  be  ascertain- 
ed, thus  nroving  its  innnense  value  to  the  manufac- 
turer anil  exhibitor  of  goods.  Belbre  the  company 
separated,  a  portion  of  the  solutions  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  buttery  were  drawn  otfand  precipitated, 
and  a  white  powder  produced,  which  was  represent- 
ed to  be  of  a  commercial  value  sufficient  to  pay  the 
whole  expense  of  producing  the  Ughl.— Condensed 
from  the  Manchester  Courier. 


Subsitute  for  Marine  Glue.— A  transparent  sub- 
stance, well  adapted  to  replace  the  marine  glue  of 
JettVeys  for  many  purposes,  particularly  where  a 
transparent  joint  is  required,  as  in  the  union  of 
pieces  of  glass,  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  S.  Len- 
her,  of  Philadelphia.  The  composition  is  as  fol- 
lows : — caoutchouc  15  grains,  chloroform  2  ounces, 
mastic  half  an  ounce.  The  two  first-named  ingredi- 
ents are  to  be  first  mixed  :  after  the  gum  is  dissolved 
the  mastic  i9  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  mace- 
rate lor  a  week.  More  caoutchouc  may  be  added 
where  great  elasticity  is  desirable.  The  convenience 
of  its  application  with  a  brush,  cold,  recommends  it 
for  approval  — Franklin  Journal. 

Berlin. — Electro-magnetic  Clocks. — This  discov- 
ery has  been  patented  by  M.  Siemens,  lieutenant  of 
ergineers,  who  hasassociated  himself  with  the  astro- 
nomical watchmaker  M.  Tiede  for  that  purpose.  As 
there  exist  already  at  Berlin  electro-telegraphic 
wires  for  signalizing  fires,  the  same  apparatus  will 
also  be  used  for  the  clocks.  There  will  be  establish- 
ed several  leading  clocks  in  the  diflerent  parts  of  the 
town,  which,  being  connected  with  the  wires,  will 
indicate  the  time  on  simple  dials.  The  cost  of  such 
a  clock  and  wires  will  be  twenty-eight  thalers,  the 
subsequent  yearly  expense  only  four  thalers.  Such 
apparatus  can  be  applied  at  any  private  house,  and 
an  addilinnal  advantage  would  be,  that  all  these 
watches  would  keep  an  uniform  and  exact  time. 


The  safe  for  the  Koh-inoor,  (the  mountain 
of  light,)  contrived  by  Mr.  Chubb,  consists,  first,  of 
an  octagon  table  6  ft.  6  in  in  diameter  by  3  ft.  4  in. 
high,  the  top  and  sides  being  maduof  X'  '"•  wrought- 
iron  plates,  all  secured  together  by  being  rebated 
and  with  angle  iron.  In  the  interior  is  a  fire-proof 
safe  12  in.  square,  and  2  fl.  9  in.  deep,  the  wrought 
plates  being  I  in.  thick.  In  the  centre  of  the  safe  is 
a  platform  9  in.  square,  on  which  the  velvet  cushion, 
jewels,  and  setting  are  fixed.  A  hole  is  cut  out  of 
the  table  to  allow  the  platlorm  to  descend  into  the 
safe.  In-order  to  secure  the  diamonds  at  night,  a 
small  door  3  in.  square,  in  one  of  the  panels  of  the 
table,  is  unlocked,  and  by  turning  a  winch  the  plat- 
jorm  gradually  sinks  into  the  safe,  and  a  sliding  iron 
door  is  drawn  over  the  opening  at  the  toj) 

The  cage  is  secured  to  the  table  by  j,  pieces  at  the 
bottom  ring  dropping  into  corresponding  boles,  and 
these  are  locked  by  two  separate  detective  locks  :  the 
keys  of  these  locks  are  held  by  the  crown  officers, 
and  without  them  access  to  the  jewels  caiuioi  be  had. 
The  key  of  the  small  docu'  allows  the  platform  to  be 
raised  or  lowered  only,  but  does  not  give  access  to 
the  jewels.  The  weight  of  lite  whole  is  36cwt.,  and 
it  is  bolted  to  the  floor. 


IMPROMPTU  LINES, 

BY   AN   AMERICAN, 

On  the  space  ajtpropriated  to  America  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, but  jiow  occupied  as  a  resting  place 
for  the  weary. 
Diamonds,  nor  Pearls,  nor  works  in  Gold  are  liere ; 

To  other  climes  the  palm  in  these  be  given  ; 
We  freely  olfer  what  we  hold  most  dear — 
A  resting  place  for  all  men  under  heaven. 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
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Vaughn's  process  for  making  railroad  car  wheels  of  wrought  iron. 

From  the  Specification  of  the  Inventor,  J.  C.  Vaughn,  of  Greenbush,  New- York, 


The  iron  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  wheel  is  of  various  forms  and  sizes, 
and  such  as  can  be  prepared  by  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  making  bar-iron. 

It  is  so  prepared,  and  then  cut  from  the 
bar  into  the  lengths  required  for  the 
sizes  of  the  various  members  of  wheels. 

To  form  the  hub,  the  material  is  from 
iron  rolled  into  prismatic  bars,  whose 
cross  section  is  isosceles  triangular,  (tlius 
A,  or  the  same  truncated  ,)  as  shown 
at  c  c  in  the  various  drawings,  these 
prisms  being  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  hub,  and  the  size  and  number  of 
spokes  to  be  inserted  therein.  The  bars 
being  cut  into  pieces  of  the  length  of  the 
hub,  are  placed  in  the  positions  shown  in 
figs,  land  2,  ccc,  round  a  Innpnrary 
axle.  To  form  the  tire  of  the  wheel  x  x, 
figs.  3,  4,  5,  a  flat  bar  of  iron,  of  proper 
width  and  thickness,  is  bent  round  in  a 
circle  of  the  required  circumference,  and 
has  its  ends  welded  smoothly  together. 
This  being  placed  concentric  with  the 
hvb,  the  spok'is  are  cut  from  flat  bar  iron 
of  the  vyidth  and  thickness  required,  and 
of  the  proper  length,  so  that,  when  in- 
serted between  the  prismatic  pieces  of 
the  huh,  and  bent  to  lie  just  inside  of  the 
tire,  they  may  reach,  as  sliown  at  figs.  3 
and  5,  from  the  eye  of  the  hub  to  the  tire, 
with  their  bent  arms  nearly  from  one 
spoke  to  the  next  one ;  or,  if  it  be  not 
necessary  to  make  tlie  bent  arm  reach 
from  spoke  to  spoke,  then  so  far  as  to 
make  a  good  and  sufticient  welding  sur- 
face between  the  tire  and  spokes.  The 
spokes  are  now  to  be  secured  to  the  tire 
by  a  small  rivet  z,  or  in  any  other  con- 
venient way,  and  the  parts  forming  the 
hub  also  secured  by  the  iioops  or  rings 
m  m,  and  then  the  wiieel  is  ready  for  tiie 
welding  process,  the  small  oblong  spaces 
left  under  the  rings  m  m,  and  between 
the  A  shaped  bars,  being  first  filled  up 
with  corresponding  pieces  of  iron. 

The  machinery  in  and  by  which  the 
process  of  welding  is  to  be  performed  is 
represented  by  figs.  4  and  5  and  6. 

Fig.  4,  A  A,  represents  a  vertical  section 
through  the  centre  of  a  cylindrical  metal 
box,  whose  internal  diameter  is  a  very 
little  larger  than  that  of  the  wlieel  just 
described. 

The  bottom  of  this  bo.x  is  formed  into 


a  die  or  mould,  (as  the  profile  of  its  section 
shows,)  to  correspond  with  the  intended 
shape  of  one  side  of  the  finished  wheel. 
On  the  bottom  are  placed  iron  blocks,  re- 
presented in  profile  at  g  h,  fig.  4,  and  in 
plan,  fig.  5.  These  are  shaped  and  fitted 
to  lie  between  the  spokes  of  the  tvheel 
described,  and  nearly  fill  up  the  spaces 
between  the  hub,  (ire  and  spokes,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  plan,  fig.  6,  wliere  the 
wh  iel  is  shown  lying  on  the  bottom  of 
the  box  or  matrix,  and  the  blocks  or  weld- 
ers, ffh,  lying  in  their  places. 

Each  of  the  blocks  has  an  oblong  nar- 
row fin  ij,  from  its  bottom,  extending  be- 
low the  outside  bottom  of  the  box, through 
a  narrow  radial  slot — the  object  of  this 
being  not  only  to  guide  the  blocks  when 
operating,  but,  by  means  of  their  project- 
ing fins,  to  move  them  whenever  it  should 
become  necessary. 

Each  pair  of  these  blocks,  exceptmg 
when  in  operation, are  kept  close  to  each 
other  by  springs  of  any  kind  attached  to 
the^ns  below  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
set  to  press  toward  each  other. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the 
box  or  mould,  tiiere  is  a  circular  hole  for 
the  passage  of  a  inandrel  m,  which  is  of 
the  diameter  required  for  the  eye  or  bore 
of  the  hub. 

This  mandrel  may,  if  required,  be 
attached  to  the  hammer  or  ram,  to  be  de- 
scribed, yet  loosely,  so  as  to  detach  itself 
after  the  blow  of  the  machine. 

Over  the  mould,  a  heavy  hammer  or 
ram  b  b,  figs.  4  and  6,  traverses  up  and 
down,  guided  and  kept  from  turning  by 
slides  c  c.  The  lower  face  of  this  ram 
is  formed  into  a  die,  corresponding  with 
the  intended  shape  of  the  side  of  the 
wheel,  not  formed  by  the  bottom  of  the 
mould,  as  shown  by  its  section  fig.  4. 

On  the  lower  face,  there  are  fixed  di- 
rectly over  the  points  where  the  blocks 
g  h  touch  each  other,  wedges  r  r,  shown 
in  plan  at  fig.  6,  and  in  profile  at  fig.  4. 

The  edges  of  the  blocks g-  h  are  sloped 
or  bevelled,  each  at  the  angle  correspond- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  wedge  that  faces 
towards  it,  so  that,  when  the  ram  is  low- 
ered, and  tlie  wedges  entered  between 
<iie  blocks,  tliey  shall  be  forced  outward 
from  each  other  with  a  steady  horizontal 
/uovement.     If  it  be  deemed  expedient, 
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Fig.  I.  Profile  of  Hub  wiih  spokes.  Fig.  3. 


instead  of  using  the  single  ram,  with  the 
wedges  attaclied,  it  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts,alower  section  as  justdescribed 
with  the  wedges  attached,  and  an  upper 
section,  simply  a  weight  or  ram  by  which 
several  blows  can  be  struck  upon  the 
lower  section,  without  removing  that 
lower  section  with  its  wedges.  The 
proces  of  making  the  wheel  is  as  follows : 
The  various  parts  being  secured  together 
as  above  described,  tiie  whole  fabric  is 
subjected  to  a  welding  heat  in  a  suitable 
furnace,  and,  when  heated  sufficiently,  is 
laid  quickly  into  the  bottom  of  the  mould 
A  A,  as  shown  in  the  fig-,  where  d  e  g  a  a: 


represents  the  wheel,  the  part  from  d  to 
E  showing  the  face  of  the  tire,  and  the 
part  G  a  X  being  a  section  through  the 
wheel  at  w  n,  as  shown  in  fig.  5.  The 
instant  that  the  wheel  is  in  its  bed  in  the 
mould,  the  ram  is  brought  down  with 
gr^at  power,  forcing  the  wedges  between 
the  welding-blocks,  and  pressing  them 
apirt,  the  blocks  g-o-  pressing  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  hub  against  the  ?«ft?z- 
drel,  and  the  blocks  h  h  pressing  the 
cfu-ved  arms  of  the  spokes  witli  tlie  tire 
against  the  inner  wall  of  the  mould  a  a. 
At  the  same  time,  the  blow  of  the  ram 
compresses  or  upsets  the  edges  of  tlie 
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tire,  spokes,  and  hub,  between  its  face  and 
the  bottom  of  the  mould,  the  joint  opera- 
tion of  which  pressures  results  in  the 
compressing  and  welding  of  the  separate 
parts  of  the  wheel  firmly  together,  and 
giving  it  a  proper  form.  This  makes  a 
wTOught  iron  wheel  for  ordinary  use, 
but,  for  a  railroad  car  wheel,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  the  outer  or  flanged  tie — for 
which  the  wheel  is  now  ready. 

IMPROVED   KNITTING   MACHINE. 

From  the  Specification  of  ihe  Inventor.  J.  R.  Ellis,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  patented  June  17th.  1S51. 

Fig.  1,*  denotes  a  front  elevation  of 
the  said  improved  knitting  machine.  Fig. 
2,  is  a  vertical  and  transverse  section  of 
it,  the  same  being  taken  in  such  manner 
as  to  exhibit  the  yarn  guide  or  director, 
the  stitch  hook  and  the  contrivance  for 
forcing  the  work  down  towards  the  roots 
of  the  needles,  after  the  formation  of 
each  new  loop.  Such  other  figures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  a  proper  representa- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  my  improve- 
ments, will  be  hereafter  referred  to,  and 
described. 

The  machine  as  improved,  is  not  what 
is  usually  termed  a  stocking  loom,  but 
is  more  properly  named  a  knitting  ma- 
chine, for  the  reason  it  forms  each  stitch 
of  the  work  in  regular  succession  and 
not  a  number  of  stitches  at  once  as  does 
the  stocking  loom.  It  is  a  machine  in 
character  like  others  in  use,  although  it 
differs  from  the  same  in  sundry  important 
pirticulars  which  constitute  my  inven- 
tion, and  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe. 

In  the  drawings  above  mentioned,  a 
denotes  the  endless  chain  belt  of  knit- 
ting-needles, wliich  is  so  made,  that  the 
needles  a  a  n,  iScc.,  instead  of  being  ar- 
ranged or  made  to  stand  horizontally  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  surface  of 
the  belt,  are  made  to  stand  vertically  or 
in  tlie  plane  of  the  belt,  as  seen  at  a  a  a 
n.  figures  1  and  2. 

The  drinng  pinion  h.  instead  of  being 
arranged  within  the  belt  as  it  has  b?en 
in  other  machines  of  this  character,  is  dis- 
posed on  the  exterior  surface  of  it,  and 
works  against,  or  with  the  projecting 
points  of  the  belt.  That  part  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  belt,  which  is  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  pinion,  is  support- 
ed by,   and    works  round   a   stationary 

*  The  letters  in  the  cut  are  by  mistake  made 
capital  instead  of  small  letters. 


vertical  post  or  guide  c,  (see  fig.  3,  which 
is  a  vertical  section  of  the  belt  and  its 
support)  that  extends  upwards  from  a 
horizontal  arm,  d,  which  projects  from 
the  main  frame  b.  The  opposite  end  of 
the  endless  belt  is  supported  by  a  strain- 
ing contrivance,  l,  which  is  similar  to 
such  as  are  in  common  use  in  such  ma- 
chines. The  work  or  knitting  hands 
within  is  the  endless  belt,  instead  of  with- 
out it,  or  on  the  outside  of  it. 

The  yarn  guide  or  director,  is  seen  at 
D.  It  consists  of  a  curved  arm,  made  to 
extend  from  a  horizontal  rocker  shaft/, 
and  to  have  a  small  conical  and  spUt 
tube  g,  on  its  outer  end,  through  which 
tube  the  yarn  is  carried  from  the  bobbin 
placed  in  any  convenient  position. 

The  stitch  hook  is  seen  at  e.  It  is  ar- 
ranged in  rear  of  the  chain  belt  of  needles, 
and  is  formed  as  represented  in  side 
view,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  fig.  4,  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  made  not  only  with  a  hooked 
end,  as  seen  at  h,  but  with  a  shoulder,  ?', 
a  short  distance  in  rear  of  said  hooked 
end,  the  shoulder  performing  the  impor- 
tant office  of  piercing  or  casting  the  loop 
(taken  up  by  the  hook)  over  the  hooked 
point  of  the  needle,  the  same  having 
been  effected  in  other  machines  of  this 
kind,  by  wiiat  is  usually  termed  the  '^bent 
finger."  By  my  improvement  I  am  en- 
abled to  dispense  with  such  bent  finger, 
and  the  machinery  for  operating  it.  In 
order  that  the  stitch  hook  may  not  only 
take  up  the  loop,  but  cast  it  over  the  end 
of  the  needle  and  the  yarn  laid  on  the 
needle  by  the  yarn  director,  and  this  to 
form  or  make  a  new  stitch,  the  hook 
should  have  the  following  movements 
imparted  to  it.  First,  it  should  be  made 
to  pass  unto  the  groove  of  the  needle, 
and  under  the  stitch  on  the  needle.  Next, 
it  should  be  made  to  rise  upwards  so  as 
to  carry  the  stitch  up  to  the  hooked  end 
of  the  needle.  Next,  it  should  be  moved 
laterally  fir  enough  to  be  opposite  the 
space  between  the  needle  (first  operated 
upon)  and  the  next  needle.  Next,  it 
should  be  moved  forwards  between  the 
two  needles  and  so  as  to  cause  the 
shoulder  i,  to  press  or  force  or  cast  the 
stitch  over  the  hooked  end  of  the  needle. 
The  stitch  hook  should  next  be  drawm 
backwards  and  depressed  so  as  to  disen- 
gage it  from  the  stitch.  The  movements 
of  the  stitch  hook  may  be  produced  by 
various  kinds  or  combinations   of   me- 
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chanism.  No  such  machinery  forms  any 
part  of  my  invention,  and  I  lay  cLaim  to 
none  in  particuhxr,  but  employ  such  as 
may  be  suitable  :  that  adopted  by  me  is 
as  follows,  viz  : 

The  stitch  hook,  e,  is  fastened  to  the 
lower  end  of  a  bar,  «',  which  works  or 
slides  freely  up  and  down  through  a  piece 
of  metal,  h',  and  is  jointed  by  a  joint 
screw,  c',  to  a  connecting  rod  d',  on  whose 
upper  end  is  a  strap,  /',  passing  around 
an  eccentric,  g'.,  fixed  on  the  main  driving 
shaft,  /i',  of  the  machine.  The  upward 
and  downward  movements  of  the  stitch 
hook  are  eflected  by  such  eccentric  during 
its  entire  revolution.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce its  forward  and  back  movements,  a 
lever,  i,  working  on  a  fulcrum,  k\  is 
jointed  at  its  lower  end  to  the  rear  end 
of  the  piece  of  metal,  b' .  The  upper 
end  or  arm  of  the  said  lever,  rests  against 
a  cam,  t,  fixed  on  the  driving  shaft,  (see 
fig.  6,)  which  denotes  a  top  view  of  the 
said  sliaft,  and  the  cams  applied  to  it. 
See  also  figures  6  and  7,  the  former  of 
which  is  a  side  view  of  the  said  cam  and 
the  wing  cam  to  be  hereinafter  described, 
while  the  latter  is  a  top  view  of  the  same, 
made  so  as  to  show  the  form  of  the  wing 
cam.  During  the  revolution  of  the  cam, 
t,  the  lever,  i',  will  be  moved  forward 
and  backwads  by  the  action  of  the  said 
cam  and  a  spring,  vi,  made  to  bear 
against  the  rearside  of  the  said  lever.  The 
small  wing  cam,  n,  placed  on  the  side  of, 
or  to  project  above  the  cam,  Z',  serves  to 
press  the  upper  end  of  the  lever,  i',  late- 
rally, in  order  to  produce  the  lateral  mo- 
tion of  the  stitch  hook.  A  spring,  o, 
see  fig.  5,  presses  the  end  of  the  lever,  i' , 
against  such  wing  cam. 

Both  the  stitch  hook,  and  the  yarn 
guide,  are  arranged  between  the  arms  of 
the  presser,  which  presser  consists  of  two 
arms,  k,  1,  extended  at  right  angles  from 
a  horizontal  rocker  shaft,  ???,  and  long 
enough  to  play  between  the  needles. 
These  arms  sliould  be  made  to  operate  so 
as  to  press  the  work  down  to  the  roots 
of  the  needles,  after  the  formation"  of 
each  stitch  ;  they  should  next  be  raised 
upwards  far  enough  to  allow  of  the 
movement  of  the  chain  belt,  which  hav- 
ing taken  place,  they  should  be  depressed 
so  as  to  hold  the  work  down  until  the 
stitch  liook  has  fairly  hooked  under  or 
taken  up  the  stitch  on  the  needle,  against 
which  it  may  be  acting. 


T.he  presser  should  next  be  elevated 
with  the  stitch  hook,  so  as  to  allow  the 
work  to  rise.  While  the  stitch  hook  is 
casting  the  stitch  or  loop  over  the  hook 
of  the  needle,  the  presser  should  be  sta- 
tionary, but  as  soon  as  this  has  been  ef- 
fected, and  the  hook  has  witlidrawn 
itself  from  the  stitch,  the  presser  should 
be  depressed  so  as  to  force  the  work 
down  to  the  roots  of  the  needles.  Such 
movements  may  be  attained  by  any  suit- 
able machinery  applied  to  the  rocker 
shaft  of  the  presser,  such  mechanism 
constituting  no  part  of  my  invention; — 
but  tliat  which  I  employ  may  be  thus 
described : — Fig.  8  is  a  front  elevation  of 
the  machine  as  it  appears  when  its  front 
plate  ;/  and  tlie  endless  chain  a  are  re- 
moved from  the  remainder  of  the  me- 
chanism. Fig.  9  is  a  vertical  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  machine;  the  same  being 
taken  looking  towards  the  left  through 
the  cam,  which  operates  the  presser. 

From  the  shaft  m  of  the  presser,  an 
arm  q  extends  towards  the  front,  and  is 
joined  at  its  outer  end  to  an  upright  and 
bent  bar  r,  whose  upper  end  is  forced 
upwards  against  the  cam  s'  by  means  of 
a  spring  t',  one  end  of  which  is  attached 
to  the  bar  r,  and  the  other  to  the  frame 
or  box  B  as  seen  in  fig.  8  and  9.  The 
cam  s'  is  fixed  on  the  driving  shaft,  and 
during  its  revolution,  it,  in  conjunction 
with  the  spring  t',  produces  the  rocker 
motions  of  the  shaft  m,  such  as  will 
cause  the  presser  to  operate  in  the  man- 
ner required. 

Directly  after  each  movement  of  the 
chain  belt,  the  yarn  guide  or  director  D 
should  be  moved  forward  beyond  the 
back  needles,  so  as  to  lay  the  yarn  on 
that  needle  on  which  the  new  stitch  is 
to  be  made.  After  the  stitch  has  been 
formed,  the  yarn  guide  should  be  retro- 
graded and  carried  back  of  the  needles, 
in  order  that  the  chain  belt  may  perform 
its  next  movement  without  obstruction. 
The  mechanism  for  operating  the  yarn- 
guide  or  director  D  consists  of  a  cam  u, 
fixed  on  the  driving  shaft,  a  slide  rod  or 
bar  v  (whose  lower  end  is  jointed  or 
hinged  to  the  outer  end  of  an  arm  «•', 
extended  from  the  shaft/.)  and  a  spring 
x',  which  forces  the  bar?;'  up  against  the 
cam — the  said  cam  being  shown  in  fig.  9, 
by  dotted  lines. 

The  machinery  for  moving  the  chain 
belt  forms  no  part  of  my  .invention,  ex- 
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cept  SO  f:ir  as  the  nn-angcment  of  tlie  a^  which  operates  against  the  upper  end 

gear  or  pinion  b  and  the  joints  xxx,  &c.,  oi  a  lever  i^  which  turns  upon  aful- 

ofthecliiiin  belt  is  concerned.     On  the  crura   c*.     See  figure    10,   winch    is   a 

main  driving  slinft,  there  is  another  cam,  transverse  section  of  the  machine,  taken 
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through  such  cam,  and  looking  towards 
the  right,  serves  to  show  the  machinery 
actuated  by  it.  A  spring  d^  is  used  to- 
draw  the  upper  end  of  the  lever  against 
the  cam.  The  lower  end  of  the  lever  is 
bent  at  right  angles,  or  horizontally,  and 
has  two  impelling  pawls  e^  f^  jointed  to 
it,  and  made  to  extend  forwards  and  res- 
pectively to  act  in  concert  with  two 
ratchet  wheels  g^  h^,  fixed  upon  the  up- 
right shaft  i^  of  the  pinion  b,  which 
works  the  chain  belt.  These  ratchet 
W'heels  and  pawls  are  seen  in  fig.  2  and 
11,  the  latter  figure  being  a  horizontal 
section  of  the  machine,  taken  just  above 
the  pawls,  and  so  as  to  exhibit  them. 
The  teeth  of  one  of  the  ratchet  wheels 
are  arranged  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
those  of  the  other — in  order  that  when 
its  pawl  is  in  action  with  it,  a  motion  of 
the  shaft  i'^  may  be  produced  in  a  direc- 
tion the  reverse  of  that  effected  by  the 
movements  of  the  other  pawl  and  it3 
R'heel.     By  the  movement  of  either  pawl 


an  intermittent  rotary   motion   of    the 
shaft  v'  will  take  place. 

The  two  pawls  pass  respectively 
through  slots  k^  P  made  in  a  vertical  sta- 
tionary plate  m^ ;  see  fig.  12,  which  is  a 
front  view  of  the  plate  m^  and  the  shift- 
ing contrivance  attached  to  it.  Such 
shifting  contrivance  is  a  slide  n',  which 
is  capable  of  being  moved  longitudinally, 
and  has  a  projection  o^  extending  down 
between  the  two  pawls.  When  the  slide 
is  moved  in  one  direction,  it  bears  against 
one  of  the  pawls,  and  throws  it  out  of  ac- 
tion upon  its  ratchet  wheel,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  two 
pawls  being  connected  by  a  spring  p^,  it 
draws  the  other  pawl  against  the  other 
ratchet  wheel,  thereby  creating  a  reverse 
motion  of  tlie  shaft  i^.  The  object  of 
the  (100  pawls  is  to  enable  the  move-  ^.^ 
ment  of  the  endless  belt  a  to  be  re-  ^.■• 
versed,  so  as  to  cause  the  knitting  to  be 
produced  in  an  opposite  du-ection;  one 
pawl,  however,  is  sufficient  to  produce 
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the  movement  necessary  to  knit  in  one 
direction. 

Tlie  shaft/,  which  carries  the  yarn  di- 
rector D,  is  made  to  slide  longitudinally 
in  its  bearings,  and  is  connected  into  the 
slide  ^^  by  a  lever  q^,  which  turns  upon 
a  fulcrum  r^  and  has  its  ends  inserted  in 
notches  made  in  the  slide  n^  and  the  shaft 
/",  and  this  so  that  the  movement  of  the 
slide  in  one  direction  may  create  a  sliding 
movement  of  the  shaft,  sufficient  to 
move  the  yarn  guide  into  the  proper 
position  to  commence  the  knitting  in  the 
reverse  direction. 

The  shifting  contrivance  may  be  ope- 
rated by  the  attendant,  or  by  any  other 
proper  means.  Some  parts  of  other 
meclianism  which  I  append  or  attach  to 
the  above  described  machine,  and  for 
purposes  not  necessury  to  mention,  may 
be  seen  in  the  drawings.  As  such  me- 
i-hanism  forms  no  part  of  my  invention, 
[  make  no  further  reference  to  it  or  des- 
cription of  it. 

On  the  driving  shaft  there  may  be  a 
fly  wheel  r^,  from  which  a  crank  s^  may 
extend,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
a  person  to  put  the  shaft  in  motion  —  or 
the  said  shaft  may  be  revolved  by  a  pul- 
ley applied  to  it,  and  made  to  receive  an 
endless  belt  fi;ftBi'"aTi3rsTiitable  driving 
drum.:         _      :.'  .  .      : .  <■ 

Byliaving  the  endlessl-Rain  of  needles 
made  and  operated  in  the  above  descj-ibed 
manner,  the  chain  extends  ar<nind  the 
icork,  instead  of  tiie  work  fncompnsswg 
the  chain,  as  it  docs  in  otiier  well-known 
knitting  machines.  ]\Iy  improved  ar-f 
rangement  and  disposition  of  the  work 
exposes  all  the  joints  of  the  links  of  the 
chain  so  that  a  workman  or  attendant 
can  readily  remove  one  or  more  of  the 
needles,  with  mucb  greater  convenience 
than  can  be  done  on  the  said  well-known 
machines,  as  in  the  latte;r  he  would  be 
obliged  to  wholly  or  partially  remote  the 
inprk  from  the  needles  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  addition  or  subtraction  of  one 
op  more  of  the  needles,  such  addition  or 
siilitraction  being  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling him  to  "iftWen"  or  '-nr/rv-n;/'"  the 
\wrk.  ]\ry  improvement  affords  great 
;idvantages  in  knitting  a  heel,  as  the  same 
•  can  be  effected  in  a  much  more  perfect 
mVinncr,  without  that  strain  upon  the 
w6'rk  and  needles  that  is  incident  to  the 
-> ill' 'and .WBil-k now n  m s ghi n'es'.' '    \ 

,4r!(iiid  .-.fii    Jii'*)  ..'|mo;i     ^nsi    yd     ;,...■. 
bocasob  ad  Jnt»raosnjsT>«  na  doua  bluorip 


DIMPFELS    IMPROVEMENTS    IN    STEAM    EN- 
GINES. 

From  the  Specification  of  the  Inventor,  Frederick  P. 
Dimpfel,  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing,  fig.  1 
is  a  side  elevation  of  such  parts  of  a 
steam  engine  as  are  deemed  necessary  to 
elucidate  the  nature  of  my  improve- 
ments thereon.  This  engine  is  repre- 
sented as  standing  vertically,  although 
its  position  may  be  altered  without 
changing  the  nature  of  my  improve- 
ments, but  tills  vertical  position  is  to  be 
preferred,  where  there  are  not  any  seri- 
ous obstacles  in  the  way  of  adopting  it. 

AA  is  the  steam  cylinder,  b  the  piston- 
rod,  and  c  the  cross-head,  a  top  view  of 
which  latter  is  given  in  fig.  2.  d  is  a 
slide  upon  the  cylinder,  there  being  an- 
other upon  its  opposite  side.  Fig.  3  is  a 
top  view  of  the  cylinder,  and  of  two 
metallic  rings,  or  belts,  which  surround 
it,  and  which  are  to  play  up  and  down 
with  the  piston  ;  one  of  these  rings  ee 
being  attached  to  the  cross-head  by  the 
side  rods  ff,  of  which  there  are  four: 
the  cross-head  cc  being  bifurcated,  or  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  at  each  of  its  ends, 
as  shown  at  gg,  fig.  2,  the  sides  of  the 
connecting  rod  kn,  to  be  presently  des- 
cribed, passing  alternately  into  the  spa- 
ces GG  in  the  cross-head,  as  the  crank  re- 
volves, and  the  piston  reciprocates,  dd 
are  guide  blocks  attached  to,  and  making 
a  part  of  the  vibrating  ring  ee,  and  which 
embrace  the  slides  dd,  and  thus  serve  to 
cause  the  cross-head  and  piston  to  move 
vertically. 

Should  it  be  found  necessary,  a  par- 
allel motion  may  be  attached  to  one  of 
the  ends  of  the  cro.ss-head,  to  cause  it 
to  work  steadily.  Under  the  foregoing 
arrangement,  the  cross-head  is  made  to 
stand  at  right  angles  with  the  crank 
shaft;  this  being  necessary  in  order  to 
alloyv  it  to  pass  up  between  the  cranks, 
and, to  effect  the  saving  of  room  conse- 
quent thereon. 

I  is  tlie  crank  standing  immediately 
ovef  the  cylinder;  J  one  end  of  its  shaft, 
and  K  one  of  its  pillow  block.s.  ll  are 
columns  which  support  the  cap-pieces 
M  find  the  pillow-blocks  k.  There  are 
fdur  columns  ll,  two  on  each  side  of 
the  cylinder,  kn  is  the  connecting  rod, 
vvfiich,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  single 
bai".  is  forked  in  the  manner  represented 
in  the  drawings,  its  stub-end  embracing 
iia    ,  '  nanj  bin. 
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the  crank,  its  cross-piece  Y  standing 
transversely  to  the  crank-shaft,  and  its 
two  bars  n  n  extending  downwards,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder.  This 
connecting  rod  will,  at  its  upper  end,  vi- 
brate from  side  to  side,  to  a  distance 
equal  to  the  throw  of  the  crank,  and  it 
is  to  admit  of  this  vibration  that  tlie 
ends  of  the  cross-head  c  are  bifurcated, 
the  bars  N  n  passing  alternately  into  the 
-spaces  G  G.  The  lower  ends  of  the  bars 
N  .V  of  the  connecting  rod  are  attached  to 
a  ring  or  belt  o  o,  which  surrounds  the 
ring  or  belt  e  e  ;  these  two  rings  arc  con- 
nected together  by  joint  pins  at  r  p,  in 
the  manner  of  gimbals.  The  cylinder 
Q  represents  that  of  an  air-pump,  the 
piston  and  piston-rod  r  of  which  may 


be  carried  by  a  cross-head  s,  the  rod  T 
being  a  slide-rod  passing  through  a  sock- 
et at  xj,  there  being  a  similar  slide-rod 
and  socket  on  the  other  side  of  the  pis- 
ton-rod R.  V  is  a  vibrating  lever,  con- 
nected by  link-rods  w  to  the  vibrating 
rings  or  belts  e  o,  and  by  link-rods  x  to 
the  air-pump  cross-head  s.  The  air- 
pump,  when  one  is  used,  may  be  other- 
wise arranged,  my  improvements  not  de- 
pending upon  the  particular  manner  of 
combining  this  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  engine :  I  have  contemplated  the 
forming  of  the  lower  part  of  one  of  the 
columns  L  into  a  condenser,  and  another 
into  a  hot  well,  which  can  be  readily  ef- 
fected by  any  competent  machinist, 
should  such  an  arrangement  be  deemed 
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eligible.  Under  the  foregoing  arrange- 
ment it  will  be  ?een  that  as  the  crank 
shaft  is  made  to  revolve,  the  rings  or 
belts  E  and  o  will  be  n  oved  up  and  down 
on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  being 
guided  by  the  slides  d  d. 

In  fig.  4  of  the  accompanying  drawing, 
I  have  represented  an  improved  puppet 
valve,  such  as  is  attaclied  to  my  steam 
engine,  the  object  of  which  inijirovement 
is  to  cause  it  to  ofi'er  less  resistance  in 
opening  under  the  pressure  of  steam, 
than  that  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  sub- 
jected. In  this  figure  a  a  is  a  puppet 
valve  resting  on  its  seat ;  b  is  the  valve 
stem,  and  c  a  small  valve,  of  which  the 
larger  valve  a  a  constitutes  the  seat. 
When  the  stem  h  is  raised,  the  valve  c 
will  be  lifted,  and  this  may  have  a  play 
of  half  an  inch,  more  or  less,  before  it 


comes  in  contact  with  the  bar  or  cross 
piece  f/,  attached  to  the  main  valve,  which 
it  will  then  lift ;  the  raising  of  c  will  al- 
low steam  to  pass  through  its  seat,  and 
under  the  main  valve  a  a,  which  will  con- 
sequently be  lifted  with  facility. 

The  within  described  numner  of  con- 
necting the  steam  piston  of  an  engine 
with  the  crank,  adapts  it  in  an  especial 
manner  to  marine  purposes,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  folloAving  comparative  di- 
mensions and  weight  of  the  engine 
pl.'iccd  on  board  the  steamship  Mississip- 
pi, and  the  dimensions  and  weight  of  one 
of  equal  power,  if  constructed  on  my 
|Jan  :  and  results  equally  favorable  might 
be  obtained,  by  comparing  my  engine 
will)  those  of  equal  power  on  board  of 
other  steamships. 
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Engine  of  the         My  new       Differ. 
^Mississippi,      arrangement,    ence. 

Total  lensth  of  boiler, 

and  engine,  -  •  75  feet.  61  feet.  14  feet. 
J,cnsili  of  engine  in 

hold,       -        -        -    29    "  15    "  14    " 

Lengih  on  berth  deck,   29    "  lOJ  •'  18i  " 

Movnis  weight,       55,0110  lbs,  25,262  lbs.  29,7.'i8"'lb3. 

Total  weight,         110,000    "  50,524    "  59,476    " 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that, 
besides  the  great  and  important  saving  in 
room,  the  total  saving  of  weight  in  the 
whole  ship  will  be  nearly  thirty  tons  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  advan- 
tages, the  arrangement  described  by  me 
presents  fewer  friction  points,  is  more 
simple,  and  relieves  the  ship  entirely 
from  strain  by  the  direct  application  of 
the  power.  A  much  longer  stroke  of  the 
piston  is  obtained  by  it  than  upon  any 
other  known  plan.  The  length  of  the 
stroke  of  the  piston  in  the  engine  of  the 
Mississippi  is  seven  feet,  whilst  in  mine 
it  will  be  ten  feet — thus  permitting  me  to 
employ  a  crank  of  five  feet  radius,  instead 
of  one  of  only  tiiree  and  a  half  feet. 

From  the  peculiar  compactness  of  my 
arrangement,  it  may  be  used  on  board  of 
sailing  vessels  of  the  best  form,  without 
interfering  therewith  ;  and,  should  it  be 
found  convenient  to  change  its  position^ 
and  to  work  it  either  horizontally  or 
obliquely,  to  adapt  it  to  submerged  pro- 
pellers— all  advantages  derivable  from  its 
compactness  and  diminished  weight,  will 
still  be  retained. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings,  I  have 
also  shown  an  improved  manner  of  ar- 
ranging and  combining  the  steam-pipes, 
steam-chests,  and  valves  :  it  is  as  follows. 
Fig.  5  is  a  sectional  representation  of  a 
steam  cylinder,  having,  at  its  upper  and 
lower  ends,  cylinder  heads  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  each  of  them  being  so 
formed  as  to  constitute  two  chambers, 
one  of  which  is  an  induction,  and  the 
other  an  eduction  chamber ;  dd  is  the 
cylinder,  and  e  e',  //,  are  steam  cham- 
bers formed  in  the  cylinder  heads,  each 
of  which  heads  consists  of  a  double  plate 
g  g  and  hh'.  In  each  of  these  heads 
there  is  a  partition  which  divides  the 
space  between  the  two  plates  into  two 
semicircular  chambers. 

Fig.  6  is  a  top  view  of  the  upper  head: 
the  partition  which  divides  the  space  be- 
tween h  h  and  g  g  into  two  being  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  ii;  j  is  an  opening 
which,  in  fig.  5,  is  shown  as  covered  by  a 
cap  k,  having  in  it  a  stuffing-bo.\  for  the 


passage  of  the  stem  of  the  valve  /,  which 
valve  has  its  seat  in  the  plate  g,  and 
opens  upwards;  m  is  a  plate  in  the  lower 
liead  similar  to  that  marked  k  in  the 
upper ;  and  n  a  valve  in  the  plate  g,  also 
finished  with  a  stuffing-box,  and  opening 
upwards. 

The  opening  o  in  the  plate  h,  fig.  6,  is 
similar  to  the  opening^  in  its  office — that 
is  to  say,  it  is  situated  directly  above 
two  valves,  in  the  respective  plates  g  and 
g',  but  operating  in  a  direction  the  re- 
verse of  that  of  the  valves  I  and  n — that 
is  to  say,  the  uppermost  valve  opening 
downwards,  and  the  lowermost  opening 
upwards.  The  openings  p  and  q  in  the 
plate  h  h  are  for  the  reception  of  the  in- 
duction and  eduction  pipes,  one  of  wiiich 
is  shown  at  rr,  fig.  5,  and  the  other,  not 
shown,  being  similar  thereto.  The  in- 
duction and  eduction  pipes  cross  each 
other  below  the  lower  head,  as  they  have 
to  connect  with  the  reverse  chambers  in 
the  upper  and  lower  heads.  The  valve- 
hfter  s.f,  fig.  5,  rises  to  admit  the  steam 
into  the  cylinder,  supposing  the  space  e 
to  be  operating  as  an  eduction  chamber  ; 
the  valves  in  the  opposite  chambers, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  under  the 
opening  n,  will,  on  the  contrary,  have  the 
rod  corresponding  with  s  s  to  move  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  effect  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  upper  head, 
as  shown  in  fig.  5,  said  head  cannot  be 
removed,  so  as  to  get  at  the  piston,  with- 
out disconnecting  the  steam  and  eduction 
pipes  at  the  part  where  they  are  joined 
by  flanches,  as  at  i  t,  which  is  attended 
with  considerable  inconvenience  ;  but  this - 
may  be  obviated  by  the  peculiar  maimer 
of  constructing  and  putting  on  the  upper 
head,  as  represented  in  figs.  7  and  8.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  chambers, 
valves,  induction  and  eduction  pipes,  is 
the  same  with  that  above  described  and 
represented  in  figs.  5  and  6.  In  fig.  7,  d 
is  a  sectional  view  of  a  part  of  the  cylin- 
der, e  e  the  steam  chambers,  aud  ?•  r  a 
steam-pipe.  This  steam-pipe  enters  a 
small  chamber  or  nozzle  v,  two  of  whicli 
are  cast  on  to  the  cylinder,  as  indicated 
by  the  letters  uu  in  fig.  8.  This  last 
figure  represents  the  top  plate  of  the 
head,  corresponding  mth  h  h  in  fig.  6 ; 
V  and  to  are  two  arched  spaces,  which 
constitute  steam-ways  leading  from  the 
induction  and  eduction  pipes  into  the  re- 
h  !Jiol9d  ,8i!9i  10  oiora  ,ri*jni  nc  tlr.ii  i 
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spective  chambers.  By  passing  screw- 
bolts  tlirough  the  edges  x  x  around  this 
head-pUite,  and  through  flanches  cast  on 
the  cylinder  in  the  ordinary  way,  said  plate 
may  be  secured  in  place,  and  it  may  be 
removed  with  the  same  facility  as  the 
iioads  of  other  cylinders. 

By  this  arrangement  of  the  heads  and 
other  parts,  there  is  a  great  saving  ef- 
fected in  the  steam  admitted  at  every 
stroke  of  the  cylinder — such  saving  be- 
ing equal  to  one-fifth,  or  nearly  so,  when 
this  improved  mode  of  arrangement  is 
compared  with  that  which  is  usually 
adopted.  The  steam  contained  in  the 
.steam  nozzles  or  passages  leading  from 
the  valve  seats  to  the  head  of  the  cylin- 
der, as  formed  in  the  ordinary  engines,  is, 
by  this  arrangement,  entirely  saved.  The 
valves  in  tlie  plates  g  g  are  flush,  or 
nearly  so,  when  closed,  with  the  internal 
faces  of  those  plates  or  heads.  It  will 
be  manifest  that  slide-valves  might  be 
substituted  for  the  puppet-valves  herein 
spoken  of,  whilst  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  upon  which  this  im- 
provement is  mainly  dependent  might  re- 
main unchanged. 

It  is  evident  that  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  valves  and  valve 
chambers  above  described  will  not  affect 
the  method  I  have  described  of  connect- 
ing the  steam  piston  and  crank,  and  that 
this  method  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  valves  and  valve  chambers  differing 
in  construction  and  arrangement  from 
those  described  in  this  specification. 
.:  In  the  foregoing  description  I  have 
stated  that  the  cross-head  of  the  steam- 
piston  is  forked  at  its  opposite  extremi- 
ties, to  allow  the  bars  of  the  forked  con- 
necting-rod to  play  through  it.  It  is  evi- 
dent tiiat  the  same  result  will  be  obtained 
if  the  cross-head  is  made  single,  and  the 
side-bars  of  the  connecting-rod  are  forked 
to  embrace  its  opposite  extremities,  this 
arrangement  being,  in  fact,  the  converse 
p|  the  one  I  have  described. 
,.,What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the 
pjjCthod  herein  described  of  connecting 
tiie  steam  piston  of  u  steam  engine  with 
^he  crank  thereof,  by  means  of  a  piston- 
rod,  fixed  cross-head,  side  bars,  forked 
connecting  rod,  and  belts,  or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof,  these  several  devices  being 
arranged  and  operating  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth,  in  such  manner  that  the 
cross-piece  of  the  connecting  rod  which 


is  placed  transversely  to  the  crank  shaft, 
shall  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axial 
line  of  said  shaft,  at  opposite  extiemities 
of  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 

I  also  claim  the  belts  or  gimbal  rings, 
or  the  equivalent  thereof,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transmitting  tiie  movement  of 
the  cross-head  to  the  connecting  rod  of  a 
steam  engine. 


WILLIGANS    IMPROVED    STEAM    BOILER. 

From  the  Specification  of  tlie  Inventor,  W.  E.  Mll- 
ligan,  New  Yorli  City,  patented  Jan.  15th,  1851. 

The  figure  is  a  view  in  perspective  of 
the  interior  of  the  boiler. 

The  nature  of  my  invention  consists 
in  a  new  arrangement  of  flues,  tubes,  and 
water  spaces  within  a  boiler  for  genera- 
ting steam,  whereby  I  am  enabled  to  pre- 
sent a  much  enlarged  amount  of  surface 
to  the  action  of  heat. 

The  construction  is  as  follows :  The 
general  external  appearance  of  my  boiler 
is  as  of  usual  make,  as  is  also  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  furnace 
within  it,  but  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
fire-place,  a,  I  place  a  series  of  flues  h,  of 
a  number  and  capacity  sufficient  to  carry 
off"  readily  the  product  of  combustion 
from  the  furnace.  These  flues  open  into 
a  horizontal  flue  c,  which  is  placed  above 
the  furnace  and  below  the  water  line  of 
the  boiler.  Back  of  the  furnace  a,  and 
near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  is  another 
horizontal  flue  d,  and  between  the  hori- 
zontal flues  is  a  series  of  vertical  flues, 
similar  to  the  flues  6,  but  necessarily 
longer  as  shown  at  e,  and  these  flues  are; 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  horizontal  flue.  Through  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  vertical  flues  e,  T 
place  a  tube/,  of,  say  one-half  the  diame- 
ter of  the  flue,  and  these  tubes  extend, 
from  the  upper  tube-sheet  of  the  hori- 
zontal flue  c,  through  the  lower  tube- 
sheet  of  the  flue  c/,  as  shown.  The  water , 
passes  through  these  tubes,  and  the  pur- 
p0|Se  of  them  is  to  present  greater  sur- 
tace  for  tlie  absorption  of  heat,  as  well 
af^  to  insure  the  circulation  of  the  water 
within  the  boiler.  From  the  lower  liori- 
j-^ntal  flue  f/,  the  product  of  combustion 
is  either  conveyed  directly  into  the  chim- 
ney, or  it  may  be  returned  to  another 
upper  flue  c',  through  the  flues  e'  ;  thence 
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agcain  to  another  lower  flue  d,  through  the 
flue  e"  ;  and  thence  into  the  chimney  by 
means  of  the  flues  b,  as  shown,  one,  two, 
or  more  furnaces  arranged  with  flues  and 
tubes  thus  constructed  may  be  placed 
within  the  same  shell,  sufficient  space 
being  left  between  them  as  shown,  for 
the  circulation  of  the  water. 

The  practical  operation  is  thus :  the 
water  in  the  boiler  rising  above  the  upper 
horizontal  flues  fills  the  tubes/,  and  sur- 
rounds all  the  flues.  The  product  of 
combustion  passes  from  the  flue  c  through 
the  vertical  flues,  e,  parting  with  its  heat 
on  the  one  side  to  the  water  surrounding 
those ;  and  on  the  other  to  the  water 
witliin  the  tube/.  The  water  contained 
in  the  tubes  is  much  more  rapidly  heated 
than  that  surrounding  tlie  flues  as  its 
volume  is  less,  and  hence  by  known 
laws  a  regular   and  perfect  circulation 

takes  place  within  the  boiler.,'    ''  ''^  'v-"' 
,-.  yufi  Toqqu 


I  do  not  mean  or  intend  to  limit  myself 
to  the  precise  form  of  construction  here- 
in set  forth,  as  it  is  obvious  that  if  desi- 
rable the  flues  c  and  d  may  be  placed 
vertically,  and  the  others  may  be  horiz'oil^ 
tal.  :1 

What  I  claim  as  of  my  own  invention 
is  the  general  an-angement  of  the  tubei^ 
and  flu.es  of  the  boiler  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  water  tubes 
connected  with  the  upper  and  lower  tube 
sheet,  in  combination  with  the  flues  6f 
less  length  than  the  tubes,  which  flueS 
are  also  connected  with  an  upper  and  lower 
flue  sheet,  whereby  two  horizontal  flueS 
are  formed  in  such  connection  with  each 
other  by  means  of  the  vertical  flues,  that 
the  product  of  combustion  from  the  flrfe^ 
place  shall  pass  into  the  upper  horizontal 
flue  and  thence  down  the  vertical  fliieS 
into  the  lower  horizontal  flue,  hayifig 
thus  this  facility' of  parting 'li'ith  its  hifeAl 
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en  the  one  luand  by  radiation  through  the 
flues  to  the  water  spaces  surrounding 
them,  and  on  the  other  through  the  tubes 
to  the  water  circulating  tlirough  those  ; 
and  this,  whether  the  said  tubes  and  flues 
are  placed  vertically  or  horizontally. 


MR.    FAIRBAIRN  S   PATENT  TUBULAR 
CRANES.* 

(Patent  dated  November  1350.   Specification  enrolled 
May  7, 185L) 

My  improvements  in  cranes  and  other 
lifting  and  hoisting  machines  consist  in 


constructing  the  jib  of  such  machines  of 
metal  plates,  so  arranged  and  combined 
as  to  form  a  connected  series  of  tubular 
or  cellular  compartments,  instead  of 
forming  the  jib  of  one  solid  piece,  as 
heretofore. 

Fig.  1  is  a  vertical  section  of  a  crane 
constructed  according  to  my  said  inven- 
tion, and  calculated  for  lifting  or  hoisting 
weights  up  to  about  eight  tons.  Fig.  2 
is  an  elevation  of  the  same ;  figs.  3,  4,  5, 
and  6,  are  cross  sections  on  the  lines  a  b, 
cd,ef,gh;  and  fig  7  a  transverse  vertical 
section   on  the  line  ik.     a  a  is  the  jib, 


Fig.  2. 


Fis.  9. 


Fig.  8. 


From  the  London  Mechanica'  Magazine. 
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which,  ill  its  general  outline,  is  of  a 
crane-neck  form,  but  rectangular  in  its 
cross  sections,  as  particularly  shown  in 
figs.  4,  5,  and  6.  The  four  sides  are 
formed  of  metal  plates  firmly  riveted  to- 
gether. Along  the  edges,  the  connection 
of  the  plates'is  effected  by  means  of 
pieces  of  angle  iron.  The  connections  of 
the  plates  at  the  cross  joints,  on  the  con- 
vex or  upper  side  of  the  jib.  are  made  by 
the  riveting  on  of  a  plate  which  covers  or 
overlaps  the  ends  of  the  two  plates  to  be 
joined ;  the  rivets  at  this  part  are  disposed 
as  represented  in  fig.  8  (a  plan  of  the  top 
plates),  and  known  as  "  chain  riveting." 
B  B  is  the  pillar,  wliich  is  firmly  secured 
■    '      VOL.  I.     34 — ■"  ,,„.,.,.,.i' 


by  a  base  plate  j),  to  a  stone  foundation 
BJ'  and  fits  at  top  into  a  cup-shaped  bear- 
inff  c',  which  is  firmly  secured  to  the 
side  plates  of  the  jib,"at  or  near  to  the 
point  where  the  curvature  commences, 
and  on  which  bearing  the  jib  is  free  to 
revolve.  Fig.  7  is  a  transverse  vertical 
section  of  the  lower  part  of  the  jib,  show- 
ing the  manner  of  fitting  the  bearings 
for  the  chain  barrel,  (which  is  placed  in 
the  interior.)  and  the  spindles  and  shafts 
of  the  wheel  gearing  by  which  the  power 
is  applied  thereto.  D  is  the  chain  pulley, 
which  is  inserted  in  an  aperture  formed 
in  the  top  of  the  jib.  The  chain  passing 
over  this  pulley  enters  the  interior  of  the 
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crane,  and  is  continued  down  to  the 
chain  barrel,  e  is  a  pulley  or  roller, 
which  is  interposed  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  chain  pulley  and  the  chain 
barrel,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
chain  rubbing  against  the  plates.  Fig.  9 
is  a  plan  of  the  lower  plates. 

Fig.  1 0  is  a  vertical  section  of  another 
crane,  constructed  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  which  has  just  been  de- 
scribed, but  calculated  for  lifting  much 
greater  weights  (say  twenty  tons)  ;  it 
differs  in  having  the  lower  or  concave 
side  A  A  of  the  jib  strengthened  by  means 
of  three  additional  plates  b,  b,b,  whereby 
the  interior  is  divided  into  one  large  and 
three  smalter  cells,  as  shown  in  figs.  11 
and  12,  which  are  cross  sections  upon  the 
lines  ab  andc  J  of  fig.  10.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells  to  strengthen  the  lower 
or  concave  side  is  advisable,  in  order  to 
obtain  sufficient  resistance  to  the  com- 
pression exerted  by  the  load  lifted,  with- 
out unnecessarily  increasing  the  weight 
of  the  other  parts.  The  tension  exerted 
upon  the  upper  or  convex  plates  does  not 
require  so  much  material  to  withstand  it. 
c  is  the  toe  of  the  jib,  which  rests  in  a 
step  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
drical casing  d,  which  is  built  into  the 
masonry  forming  the  basis  of  the  ma- 
chine. E  E  are  two  of  a  set  of  pulleys 
which  are  mounted  between  two  rings 
F  F,  and  serve  as  antifriction  rollers  for 
the  upper  bearing  of  the  jib.  The  lower- 
most of  the  rings  f  f  rest  upon  a  set  of 
rollers  g  g,  which  are  fitted  into  the  top 
of  the  casing  d,  so  that,  as  the  jib  is  turned 
round,  the  rings  f  f,  and  the  antifriction 
rollers  which  they  carry,  have  perfect 
freedom  to  move  along  with  it ;  h  is  a 
platform,  upon  which  the  persons  work- 
ing the  machine  may  stand,  snd  which 
supports  a  column  i,  within  which  there 
is  mounted  a  spindle  k,  the  lower  end  of 
which  has  keyed  to  it  a  pinion  l,  which 
gears  into  a  circular  rack  m  m,  bolted  to 
the  top  of  the  cylindrical  casing  d.  n  is 
a  worm  wheel  keyed  to  the  top  of  the 
spindle  k,  into  which  an  endless  screw, 
worked  by  a  hand  wheel,  is  geared,  so 
that,  by  turning  the  hand  wheel,  the  jib 
of  the  crane  is  made  to  move  round  in 
any  required  direction,  o  is  the  chain 
barrel ;  p  the  chain  wheel ;  R  R  pulleys  or 
rollers  which  support  the  chain,  and  pre- 
vent its  rubbing  against  the  plates  of  the 
jib. 


In  the  cranes  and  hoisting  machines 
which  I  have  described,  the  cliain  barrels 
are  inclosed  within  the  jib,  and  the 
spindles  of  the  wheel  gearing  are  also  in- 
side ;  and  tliis  is  the  disposition  of  these 
parts  which  I  prefer;  but  it  will  be  obvi- 
ous that  they  may  be  also  placed  outside 
of  the  jib,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
generally  followed  in  the  construction  of 
ordinary  cranes. 

And  having  now  described  my  said  in- 
vention, and  in  what  manner  the  same  is 
to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what  I 
claim  is  the  constructing  of  cranes  and 
other  like  lifting  or  hoisting  machines, 
with  jibs  composed  of  a  series  of  metal 
plates,  arranged  and  combined  so  as  to 
form  a  connected  series  of  tubular  or 
cellular  compartments,  as  before  exem- 
plified and  described. 


CORLESS  S  IMPROVEMENT   IN    GOVERNORS. 

From  tlie  Specification  of  the  Inventor,  Geo.  H.  Cor- 
less,  Providence,  K.  I.,  patented  .Jan.  lutli,  1851. 

Governors  in  general,  and  particularly 
the  fly-ball  governor,  are  subject  to  a  de- 
fect which  materially  affects  their  efficien- 
cy ;  this  defect  consists  in  a  tremulous 
movement,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
fluttering,  in  moving  in  either  direction 
from  a  central  or  mean  point.  This  flut- 
tering is  particularly  objectionable  in 
governors  applied  to  steam  engines  where 
the  slide  of  the  governor  in  moving  va- 
ries the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  to 
the  cylinder,  and  where  consequently  the 
fluttering  of  the  governor  produces  a 
corresponding  irregularity  in  the  power 
exerted  by  the  engine.  The  object  of 
my  invention  is  to  obviate  this  defect, 
and  it  consists  of  an  apparatus  which, 
when  applied  to  a  governor,  causes  its 
slide  or  the  equivalent  thereof  to  vary 
in  either  direction  from  a  mean  point, 
with  a  regular  and  equable  movement  as 
applied  to  a  fly-ball  governor. 

This  apparatus,  as  represented  in  the 
accompanying  section,  consists  of  a  cyl- 
indrical vessel.  A,  which  is  fitted  with  a 
piston  B  that  moves  loosely  within  it,  a 
narrow  annular  space  c  intervening  be- 
tween the  periphery  of  the  piston  and 
tlie  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  piston  ia 
Secured  to  a  piston  rod  D,  which  is  con- 
nected with  tiie  slide  or  other  varying 
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member  of  the  governor,  so  that  as  the 
latter  rises  and  falls  with  changes  of 
speed,  the  piston  is  moved  in  a  corres- 
ponding manner.  When  the  apparatus 
is  in  use  the  cylindrical  vessel  is  nearly 
filled  with  water,  as  represented  in  the 
acompanying  drawing.  If  now  the  slide 
of  the  governor  be  raised  by  an  increase 


of  speed,  its  upward  movement  is  resist- 
ed by  the  water  in  the  vessel,  which  as 
the  piston  rises  passes  round  it  to  fill  the 
space  beneath  left  void  by  the  rising  pis- 
ton, and  when  the  slide  of  the  governor  is 
lowered,  its  downward  movement  is  alsd 
resisted  by  the  water  beneath  the  piston, 
which  must  be  forced  around  the  piston 
as  the  latter  is  lowered.  As  the  space 
surrounding  the  piston  through  which 
the  water  must  pass  is  narrow,  the  move- 
ments of  the  piston  are  necessarily  regu- 
lar, for  the  water  cannot  move  from  one 
side  of  the  piston  to  the  other  with  suf- 
ficient velocity  to  permit  the  piston  to 
flutter.  As  the  slide  of  the  governor  is 
connected  with  the  piston,  its  movement 
is  steadied  by  that  of  the  piston,  and  the 
fluttering  motion  which  has  heretofort; 
been  so  objectionable  is  done  away. 

The  apparatus  I  have  described  may  be 
modified,  in  form,  arrangement,  and  con- 
struction, to  suit  particular  cases,  or  to 
meet  the  views  of  different  constructors  : 
thus,  for  example,  any  suitable  fluid  may 
be  substituted  for  the  w\ater  described, 
and  the  apparatus,  instead  of  consisting 
of  a  reciprocating  piston  moving  in  ;i 
cylinder,  may  take  the  form  of  a  vibra- 
ting piston  or  paddle  moving  in  a  trough 
containing  water,  oil,  or  some  other  liquid. 


EQUILIBRIUM    LUBRICATOR. 
W.  C.  Morton,  Engineer,  Burnham,  Bucks. 

This  lubricator  has  been  contrived  for 
the  more  effective  application  of  oil  to 
machinery,  where  the  oil  reservoir  is  sub- 
jected to  steam  pressure  ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  lubricating  a  steam  engine  cylin- 
der. Our  engraving  represents  a  vertical 
longitudinal  section  of  the  lubricator,  as 
Jidapted  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  lubricator  is  fed  by  the  supplying 
cup  A,  the  passage  from  which  is  regu- 
lated by  the  stop-cock  b,  here  shown  as 
closed.  From  this  cup  the  oil  flows  di- 
rectly into  the  spherical  reservoir  c, 
shown  in  the  figure  as  nearly  filled,  d 
is  the  channel  conducting  the  oil  from 
the  bottom  of  this  reservoir,  throuch  the 
lower  branch  or  pedestal  of  the  lubrica- 
tor, to  the  point  of  lubrication.  This 
lower  part  is  made  of  suflicient  diameter 
to  admit  of  a  second  and  parallel  passage 
E,  continued  upwards  within  the  reser- 
voir, so  that  its  open  top  stands  nearly 
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level  with  the  top  of  the  reservoir,  iind 
above  the  level  of  the  contained  oil. 
Both  passages  are  governed  by  the  stop- 
cock F,  formed  witli  a  double  bore  to 
i-orrespond  to  them. 


We  have  supi)osed  the  apparatus  to 
be  fitted  on  to  a  cylinder  cover,  to  sup- 
ply oil  to  the  piston  in  the  interior. 
When  oil  is  to  be  fed  into  the  reservoir, 
it  is  poured  into  the  cup  a  ;  and  the  stop- 
cock B  being  opened,  the  fluid  descends 
to  the  reservoir  c,  its  stop-cock  being 
closed.  The  position  of  the  stop-cocks 
is  then  reversed,  the  upper  one  being 
closed,  and  the  lower  one  opened.  I'he 
result  of  this  movement  is,  that  as  both 
the  passages  d  e  open  into  the  steam 
cylinder,  steam  immediately  rushes  up 
the  passage  E,  and  pressing  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  oil  in  the  reservoir,  balances 
the  upward  steam  pressure  by  the  oil 
passage  D.  In  tliis  way,  an  equilibrium 
is  established,  and  the  oil  descends  simply 
by  its  own  gravity,  and  finds  its  way  into 
the  cylinder.  With  very  little  additional 
work,  this  lubricator  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  the  ordinary  oil-cup. — Glas- 
gow Praciicfil  Mechanic. 


CLEAR    WAV    VALVE. 
J.  B.  Davis,  London. 

The  name  which  Mr.  Davis  has  chosen 
for  his  invention,  in  itself  indicates  the 
point  of  imprpvement,  namely,  the  secu- 
ring a  clear  water-way,  an  object  of  no 
easy  attainment  in  ordinary  stop-cocks. 
In  the  engravings,  fig.  1  is  a  side  eleva- 
tion of  the  valve,  and  fig.  2  is  a  corres- 
ponding longitudinal  section.  In  this 
example,  it  is  represented  with  screwed 
connections,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  may 
be  made  in  a  variety  of  ways  to^  suit  any 
particular  purpose,  such  as  with  tinned 
ends  for  a  stop-valve,  or  with  a  bib-nose 
flanges  or  sockets. 


The  end  a  is  the  inlet,  the  discharge 
being  by  the  passage  B  ;  the  two  divisions 
being  held  together  by  bolted  flanges. 
The  part  a  of  the  shell  has  formed  upon 
its  side  a  stuffing-box  to  receive  the  short 
horizontal  spindle  employed  in  actuating 
thd  valve,  the  movement  being  communi- 
cated by  the  lever-handle  c.  This  spin- 
dle has  a  square  upon  it,  and  on  this  part 
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is  placed  the  short  lever  d,  which  enters 
a  slot  in  a  tail-piece  cast  on  the  valve. 
The  valve  is  simply  a  metal  disc,  faced 
with  vulcanized  india-rubber,  held  on  by 
a  screw  on  the  face  side.  It  is  supported 
by  two  side  arms,  bored  out  at  their  up- 
per ends,  with  oval  holes,  by  which  it  is 
suspended  from  the  actuating'  spindle 
above,  the  oval  being  necessary  to  allow 
the  valve  to  have  free  motion  on  its 
spindle.  In  the  section,  fig.  2.  the  valve 
is  delineated  as  closed ;  to  open  it,  no- 
thing more  is  necessary  than  to  bring 
down  the  lever  c  towards  the  outlet  end, 
tvhen  the  valve  will  be  raised  clear  off  its 
.seat,  gi\-inga  full  and  direct  water-way. 
With  this  kind  of  seat,  the  valve  is 
only  suited  for  cold  fluids.  For  hot  wa- 
ter or  steam,  the  india-rubber  fiice  must 
be  replaced  by  a  conical  metallic  face 
ground  to  fit.  The  inventor  states  that 
the  range  of  sizes  of  this  valve  extends 
from  half  inch  to  12  inch  bores. —  Glas- 
gow Practical  yiechanic. 


Messrs.  Stock  &  Sons,  Birmingham. 
Messrs.  Stock  &;  Sons  propose  to  di- 
minish the  risk  of  leakage  in  valves  of 
the  stop-cock  class,  by  the  adoption  of 
double  conical  leather-washers  for  the 
working  surfaces,  instead  of  metal.  Our 
engraving  shows  the  new  cock  in  verti- 
cal section.  The  plug,  a,  is  hollow 
through  the  greater  part  of  its  length, 
its  upper  end  being  solid,  and  having  an 
eye  formed  in  it  for  giving  it  motion  ;  b, 
c,  are  two  conical  leather-washers  con- 
tained in  the  chamber,  d,  the  two  end 
covers  of  which  are  bored  out  to  admit 
the  plug,  such  covers  answering  to  hold 
the  two  washers.  The  plug  is  actuated 
by  the  hand-lever,  e,  passed  through  the 
eye,  and  hinged  at  f,  to  a  short  pillar  cast 
on  the  inlet  branch,  g,  of  the  valve.  A 
ring  of  holes  is  formed  in  the  tubular 
portion  of  the  plug,  bv  which  a  water 
communication  is  formed  at  plersure,  be- 
tween the  shell  and  the  bore  of  the  plug. 


In  the  figure,  two  sets  of  holes  are  shown. 
The  upper  set  represents  their  position 
when  the  valve  is  closed  by  the  elevation 
of  the  plug  and  lever,  so  that  the  upper 
leather  cone,  b,  shall  envelope  the  holes, 
and  thus  close  the  communication  with 
the  interior.  The  lower  set  is  added  to 
the  sketch,  to  show  how  the  descent  of 
the  plug,  consequent  upon  the  depres- 
sion of  the  actuating  lever,  uncovers  the 
holes,  and  allows  the  fluid  to  flow  from 
the  shell,  and  escape  by  the  open  lower 
end  of  the  plug,  which  is  the  outlet  of 
the  valve.  If  the  plug  is  pushed  lower 
down,  the  holes  will  be  similarly  envel- 
oped by  the  lower  cone,  c,  so  as  to  stop 
the  flow,  the  valve  being  full  open  only 
when  the  lever  e  is  horizontal.     As  the 


shell  is  always  full  of  water,  whatever 
fluid  pressure  may  be  exerted,  can  only 
tend  to  press  the  leather  cones  into  closer 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  plug,  and 
resist  all  leakage. —  Glasgow  Practical 
Mechanic. 


KEN"W0RTI1Y 


AND      BUI-LOUGH  S 
POWER-LOOM. 


It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Magazine,  our  London 
correspondent  makes  mention  of  a  fine 
power-loom  in  operation  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  drawing  came  too  late  for 
insertion  in  that  number,  but  is  added 
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liere,  and  is  known  as  Kenworthy  and 
Bullough'a  Patent  Power  Loom. 

The  following  is  a  brief  recital  of  some 
of  the  leading  advantages  possessed  by 
this  loom,  viz.  : — 

1st.  The  Taking-up  Motion,  for  effect- 
ing the  coiling  up  of  the  cloth,  is  perfectly 

Longitudinal  Elevation.  Section. 


uniform ;  it  can  be  readily  varied  to  suit 
any  required  number  of  picks;  and  these 
are  obtained  with  the  greatest  regularity 
in  "  count,"  without  being  subject  to  the 
slightest  variation  through  negligence  or 
inattention  of  the  weaver. 

2d.  The  Taking-up  Motion  is  much 
simpler,  more  durable,  and  not  so  liable 
to  get  out  of  order  as  the  one  in  common 
use;  it  is  disengaged  the  moment  the 
weft  thread  breaks,  or  made  to  kecoil, 
and  thereby  the  progress  of  the  warp  is 
instantaneously  stopped. 

3d.  The  ordinary  temples  are  dispensed 
with,  and  are  substituted  by  a  simple 
self-acting  application,  by  which  the  cloth 
is  kept  distended  at  one  uniform  breadth, 
and  made  entirely  free  from  pin  perfora- 
tions or  temple  tears,  and  the  selvages 
are  made  beautifully  uniform  and  good. 

4th.  The  loom  will  not  go  without 
weft,  being  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the 
first  absent  pick.  This  arrangement 
greatly  protects  the  sides  of  the  warp 
from  breakage,  consequent  upon  a  loom 
going  without  weft,  and  dispenses  with 
much  of  the  care  and  watchfulness  upon 
the  part  of  the  weaver. 

5th.  Looms  on  this  principle  weave 
better,  and  make  very  superior  cloth  to  a 
common  loom  ;  they  are  simple  in  con- 
struction and  application — are  attended 
with  a  saving  of  power — less  wear  and 
tear  ;  they  produce  fully  more  work,  and 
of  much  better  quality  than  common 
looms,  and  therefore  cannot  fail,  with  fair 
arrangements,  to  work  out  advantages 
which  must  ultimately  be  productive  of 
great  benefit  both  to  the  employer  and 
employed. 

6th.  These  improvements  can  be  ap- 
plied, at  a  moderate  cost,  to  all  looms 
now  in  use. 


STONE  AND  IRON  CONGLOMERATE. 
Patented  April  1st,  1831. 

For  Xppletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine  &  Engineers'  Journal. 

This  new  branch  of  manufacture,  the 
invention  of  George  H.  Knight,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, is  intended  for  use  in  those  struc- 
tures which  require  an  elaborate,  or  skil- 
ful fitting  of  the  contiguous  blocks,  and 
especially  such  as  are  subjected  to  great 
striiin  or"  violence,  such  as  lighthouses, 
sea-walls,  break-waters,  cofier-dams, 
brfdge   piers,   prison  cells,  bank  vaults, 
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tramways,  city  paving,  &c.,  as  well  as 
for  casing  of  shafts,  railroad  tunnels, 
&.e. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  novel 
description  of  building  material  are : 

Its  great  tenacity  and  strength. 

Facility  of  moulding  to  any  form  de- 
sired, including  dovetails  or  other  devices 
for  jointing  and  interlocking.  In  the 
case  of  paving  and  tramways,  the  re- 
fractory character  and  diversity  of  its 
materials  preventing  it  from  wearing 
smooth. 

Wiien  used  in  prison  cells  or  bank 
vaults,  being  practically  impervious  to 
any  tools. 

Fig.  1  is  a  course  of  paving,  of  which 
the  contiguous  blocks  are  interlocked  by 
tenon  and  mortice,  distributing  the  pres- 
sure over  a  large  surface. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  plan  as  applied  to  a . 
tunnel. 

Fig.  3  is  a  course  of  masonry  on  the 
plan  of  the  Eddystone  light-house,  in 
which,  as  is  well  known,  the  stones  are 
so  shaped  as  to  interlock  or  dovetail  into 
each  other,  so  as  to  approximate  to  the 
character  of  a  solid  mass. 

In  the  use  of  stone  in  such  structures, 
laborious  and  skilful  fitting  is  involved, 
which  is  superseded  by  this  system,  all 
that  is  required  after  tlie  patterns  are 
made  and  moulded,  consisting  in  filling 
up  the  mould  with  broken  stone  (pre- 
viously gradually  heated)  and  running 
the  molten  metal  among  the  mass;  the 
metal  fills  every  interstice  between  and 
around  the  stones  without  disintegrating 
them,  making  a  sort  of  honeycombed 
substance,  in  which  the  comb  is  repre- 
sented by  the  iron,  which,  being  in  one 
continuous  reticulated  mass,  forms  a  bond 
of  union,  and  gives  to  the  conglomerate 


not  only  a  great  power  of  resisting  com- 
pression, but  also  a  considerable  degree 
of  tensile  strength. 

Where  piers  or  cramps  are  employed, 
one  end  is  cast  in  its  place  within  the 
block,  and  a  socket  formed  for  the 
other  end  in  the  counter  block  by  means 
of  cores.  Thus  the  laborious  process  of 
drilling  for  the  insertion  of  these  con- 
nections is  avoided,  and  in  the  process  of 
treenailing  and  joggling  the  stones  to 
those  adjacent,  facilities  are  afforded  by 
the  introduction  of  cores  for  making  the 
requisite  apertures,  recesses  and  grooves. 
The  bulk  of  granite  will  be  from  twice 
to  five  times  that  of  the  iron,  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed. 

The  rapidity  with  which  blocks  on  this 
construction  can  be  produced  and  placed 
in  position,  seems  to  be  of  some  advan- 
tage in  those  marine  works  which  cSm 
only  be  carried  on  at  certain  stages  of  the 
tide. 


NASMYTIl's    ABSOLUTE    SAFETY     VALVE. 

The  absolute  safety  valve,  represented 
in  the  following  figure,  has  met  with  very 
general  and  higli  approval,  as  uniting  in 
a  most  simple  combination  all  the  quali- 
ties which  can  tend  to  the  formation  of  a 
true  and  perfect  safety  valve. 

The  total  absence  of  all  spindles  or 
other  guiding  agencies,  which  have  hith- 
erto proved  so  fertile  a  source  of  mis- 
chief and  uncertainty  in  the  action  and 
permanent  perfect  condition  of  this  vital 
part  of  a  boiler  apparatus,  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance  to  characterize  the  design  ot 
this  "absolute  safety  valve." 

The  chief  feature  of  novelty,  however, 
which  distinguishes  this  improved  safety 
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valve  from  all  others  hitherto  proposed, 
fonhists  in  the  peculiar  and  simple  man- 
ner in  which  the  motion  of  tlie  water  in 
the  boiler  is  employed  as  the  agent  by 
which  the  valve  is  prevented  from  ever 
getting  set  fast  in  its  seat.  Tiie  swaying 
to  and  fro  sort  of  motion  which  at  all 
times  accompanies  the  ebullition  of  wa- 
ter in  boilers,  is  made  to  act  upon  a 
sheet-iron  appendage  c  to  the  weight  h, 
which  weight  is  directly  attached  to  the 
brass  valve  a,  and  as  the  rod  which  con- 
nects this  sheet  iron  appendage  and 
weight  to  the  valve  is  inflexible,  it  will 
be  easily  seen  how  any  slight  pendulous 
motion  given  to  the  sheet-iron  appendage 
is  directly  tranferred  to  the  valve  ;  and  as 
that  portion  of  the  valve  which  rests  in 
the  seat  is  spherical,  the  valve  not  only 
admits  of,  but  receives  a  continual  slight 
motion  in  its  seat  in  all  dinctions,  as  the 
result  of  the  universal  })endulous  motion 
of  the  appended  weight,  as  acted  upon 
by  the  incessant  swaying  motion  of  the 
water  during  ebullition. 

Near  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  a  row 
of  holes  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of 


steam  inside  it.  When  the  pressure  of 
steam  is  near  the  blowing-off  point,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  weight  on  the  valve-scat 
is  so  nearly  balanced  that  there  is  but  a 
very  small  degree  of  friction  to  be  over- 
come, and  that  consequently  the  valve 
will  be  affected  by  the  slightest  motion 
of  the  water. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  spherical 
portions  of  the  valve  and  seat  are  of 
equal  w-idth,  the  edges  of  their  respec- 
tive surl'aces  pass  and  repass  each  other 
continually,  and  so  maintain  and  continu- 
ally tend  to  improve  the  perfect  spherical 
fit  and  agreement  between  the  valve  and 
its  seat.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe 
that  when  the  steam  is  near  up  to  the 
desired  pressure,  the  valve  rests  on  its 
seat  with  a  pressure  next  to  no  pressure 
at  all,  and  is  then,  as  it  were,  floating  on 
steam.  This  action  is  common  to  all 
good  valves,  but  the  observation  may 
tend  to  show  how  a  slight  movement  of 
the  water  affects  the  valve  in  its  seat. 

A   writer  in  the  London  Mechanic's 
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Magazine  objects  to  the  name  assumed 
by  Mr.  Nasmyth  for  the  above  valve,  and 
remarks  as  follows: 

As  the  name  chosen  is  one  denoting 
perfection,  and  one  on  which  the  public 
(knowing  Mr.  Nasmyth's  high  standing 
in  the  scientific  world)  may  be  inclined 
to  rely  implicitly,  I  think  we  have  a  right 
to  question  the  correctness  of  the  term, 
whilst  we  give  the  fullest  meed  of  praise 
to  the  inventor  for  his  ingenuity. 

Taking  ihe  proportions  of  the  engra- 
ving, I  conceive  the  '•  sheet-iron"  attach- 
ment to  be  a  tube  of  9  to  12  inches  in 
diameter,  with  apertures  round  the  top; 
— tlie  proportional  length  is  not  ascer- 
tainable from  the  sketch  or  description. 

H  IS  Mr.  Nasmyth  considered  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  iron  thus  immersed? 

I  can  readily  conceive  that  the  ques- 
tion has  not  escaped  his  notice ;  and 
probably  he  can  show  that  to  be  unim- 
portant, which  appears  to  me  and  to 
others  to  be  a  decided  objection. 

Supposing  the  length  of  the  "  sheet- 
iron  to  be  6  or  9  inches,  the  weight  7nai/ 
be  comparalicehj  unimportant ;  but  should 
the  water  fall  in  the  boiler  below  the 
"sheet-iron,"  then  the  pendulous  motion 
ceases  ;  but  if  the  '•  sheet-iron"  be  long 
enough  to  reach  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  bottom  of  a  large  boiler,  so  that 
the  rocking  motion  may  be  available  in 
extreme  cases,  I  conceive  that  the  weight 
increasing  as  the  loater  is  decreasing,  is  a 
matter  of  vast  importance,  and  deserving 
of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  due  consideration,  be- 
fore allowing  the  public  to  rely  ab^olute- 
hj  on  his  modification  of  one  of  the  most 
important  portions  connected  with  our 
steam  engines. 

As  an  additional  valve,  the  arrange- 
ment is  doubtless  good ;  and  I  am  far 
from  wisiiing  to  disparage  the  invention 
in  thus  pointing  out  what  I  conceive  to 
be  an  error  of  vital  importance,  and  one 
which  may  be  readily  obviated,  and  the 
specific  gravity  made  to  assist  in  the 
opening  of  the  valve  when  most  required, 
rather  than  be  brought  to  bear,  as  it  pos- 
sibly may  be  in  some  cases,  fatally. 

Is  it  not  worthy  of  consideration  whe- 
ther the  incrustation  on  the  tube,  arising 
from  the  use  of  impure  water,  will  not 
add  several  pounds  to  the  weight?  And 
is  it  not  also  questionable  whether  the 
"  perfect  spherical  fit  and  agreement  be- 


tween the  valve  and  its  seat "  may  not 
become  so  perfect  as  to  be  fixed  by  less 
heat  than  an  ordinary  fitting  valve,  from 
which  some  very  small  portion  of  steam 
is  continually  escaping? 

Should  my  position  be  a  fallacious 
one,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  withdraw 
my  objection,  and  I  trust  that  ]\Ir.  Nas- 
myth may  be  enabled  to  show  that  his 
"  Absolute  Safety  Valve"  is  fully  entitled 
to  its  appellation. 

I  am,  &c., 

William  ^Morgan. 

Bromsgrove,  June  2,  1851. 


To  the  Editor  of  Appleton's  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

While  crossing  Lake  Erie  in  May  last, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  verv 
conspicuous  and  well-defined  sea  mark, 
placed  upon  a  rocky  bar  or  shoal,  some 
ten  miles  from  the  Canada  shore,  and 
towards  the  west  end  of  the  lake. 

Upon  inquiring  of  the  master  of  the 
steamer  Mayflower,  I  ascertained  that  the 
mark  or  signal  in  question  had  been 
erected  by  the  party  engaged  in  the  sur- 
vey of  the  lakes,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers, 
and  that  it  was  considered  by  all  the 
navigators  of  the  lake  an  exceedingly  use- 
ful beacon,  as  a  means  of  warning  off 
vessels  approaching  the  dangerous  reef 
upon  which  the  signal  was  placed. 

The  whole  thing  appeared  so  simple  in 
its  construction,  and  so  readily  and 
cheaply  put  up,  that  it  seemed  to  me 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  useful  journal. 
Accordingly,  I  asked  a  friend  to  procure 
a  description  of  it  from  the  ofBccr  who 
had  plainied  and  erected  the  beacon, 
namely.  Captain  John  N.  Macomb,  of 
the  Topographical  Engineers,  that  I 
might  place  it  at  your  disposal  for  publi- 
cation, should  you  desire  to  present  it  to 
your  readers.  Accompanying  the  general 
description  is  a  sketch  of  the  beacon  or 
tripod,  as  it  appears  when  in  place. 

This,  as  you  will  perceive,  furnishes 
an  excellent  signal  for  determining  the 
position  of  shoals,  rocks,  &c.,  under 
water,  and,  as  such,  of  great  utility  in 
carrying  on  marine  or  hydrographic  sur- 
veys. S. 

July  10,  1851. 

N.  B. — I  think  the  beacon  represented 
in  the  accompanying  sketch  stands  in 
about  six  feet  water. 
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Explanation  of  ihe  Sketch. 
Furnished  by  Capt.  Macomb  of  the  Topographical 
Ensineers. 
The  tripods  which  I  use  consist  of 
three  main  pieces  of  equal  lenjrth.  (gener- 
ally thirty  to  forty  feet),  and  of  nin^'e  less 
pieces,  used  as  ties  or  braces,  firmly 
spiked  in  sets  to  the  principal  sticks. 
After  placing  the  tripod  upon  a  shoal,  it 
is  surmounted  by  a  flag  pole  witli  a  few 
flags  of  black,  white,  and  red  muslin  ;  on 
the  upper  tier  of  braces  a  floor  is  laid, 
and  the  main  pieces  are  hoxed  in  just 
above  that  floor  with  a  few  pieces  of 
board,  as  represented  in  the  inclosed 
sketch;  within  the  box  thus  formed  about 
four  hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds  of 
atone  are  placed,  according  to  the  ex- 
posure of  the  reef  to  be^  marked,  and 
when  thus  fitted  up,  I  have  found  them 
to  stand,  and  resist  all  the  storms  until 
the  ice  begins  to  run,  when  they  must  of 
course  be  cut  down.  A  pyratnid  of  this 
sort,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  black 
paint  and  wliitewash,  forms  a  beautiful 
mark  for  the  theodolite  or  sextant  of  the 
topographical  engineer,  and  is  only  sur- 
passed by  the  lighthouse  itself  for  the 
purposes  of  the  navigator.  I  happen  to 
be  in  a  field  now  where  these  marks  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  accurate 


and  thorough  survey  which  is  requir- 
ed. The  three  main  pieces  are  put  to- 
gether by  an  iron  bolt  at  the  head,  as  they 
all  lie  in  one  plane  upon  the  bow  of  the 
steamboat;  the  middle  stick  is  then 
lifted  so  as  to  make  the  same  angle  with 
each  of  the  others  as  they  make  between 
themselves,  which  is  an  angle  of  60^,  the 
braces  are  then  put  on,  and  the  skeleton 
is  carefully  launched  outwards  to  its 
place,  by  hauling  in  on  running  ropes 
passing  through  bcckets  at  two  of  the 
feet,  and  lifting  upon  the  head,  to  which 
there  is  a  "  guy"  attached  to  prevent  the 
third  foot  from  striking  too  hard  upon 
the  bottom.  The  length  of  timber  used 
should  be  so  regulated  as  to  bring  the 
lower  set  of  braces  quite  out  of  reach  of 
the  waves,  and  the  thing  is  perfectly  safe 
until  the  ice  comes.  I  sometimes  have 
these  braces  only  six  feet  above  the  lake, 
sometimes  twelve,  according  to  exposure. 
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The  Modulus  of  Machines. 
Tlie  modulus*   of    a   machine  is  the 
fraction   which  expresses  tiie  relation  of 
the   work   done   to    the    work    applied. 

"  Prnlessor  Moi=eley  first  gave  the  general  theory 
of  the  moduli  of  machines. 
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Thus  if  a  machine  should  only  perform 
one-half  the  work  that  is  applied  to  it, 
tlien  the  modulus,  in  this  case,  would  be 
i-  or  '5.  However  perfectly  a  machine 
may  be  constructed,  there  must  always 
be  a  certain  amount  of  work  destroyed 
by  the  friction  of  the  parts.  The  work 
that  is  thus  destroyed  depends  upon  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  rubbing  surfa- 
ces. In  many  machines  also,  the  power 
of  the  laboring  agent  may  be  exerted  in 
a  more  or  less  eflicient  manner.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  modulus  of  one  machine  some- 
times differs  from  that  of  another.  The 
following  table  of  machines  for  the  rais- 
ing of  water  is  taken  from  3Iorin's  Me- 
uauique  Pratique. 

Modulus. 

Incline  chain  pump,      .        .  '38 

Upright         "                 .         .  -53 

Bucket  wheel,              .        .  "6 

Chinese  wheel,             .         .  '58 

ArL-himedian  screw,      .         .  .7 

Pumps  for  draining  mines,  &c.  '66 

Ex.  1.  If  2  H.  P.  be  applied  to  a  buck- 
et wheel,  how  many  cubic  feet  of  water 
will  be  raised  per  hour  to  the  height  of 
18  feet  ? 

Work  appliel  per  hour  =  2  X  33000 
X60. 

Work  done  per  hour  =  2  X  33000  X 
60  X  -6. 

Work  in  raising  1  ft.  of  water  =  62.5 
X  18. 

2  X  33000  X  60  X -6 

.-.  No.  e.  ft.  = = 

62-5  X  18 
2112. 

Ex.  2.  If  5  H.  P.  be  applied  to  a  ma- 
chine, lifting  3000  feet  of  water  per  hour 
to  the  height  of  40  feet,  what  is  the 
modulus  of  the  machine  ? 

Work  applied  per  hour  =  5  X  33000 
X  60. 

Work   done  per  hour=  3000  X  62-5 

X  40. 

..,   ,  ,  Work  done 

.-.  Modulus  =  -— — — -  =  -75. 

Work  apphed 

Ex.  3.  How  many  H.  P.  must  an  en- 
gine have  to  pump  7000  feet  of  water 
per  hour,  from  a  mine  whose  depth  is  33 
fathoms  ? 

Work  in  raising  the  water  per  hour 
=7000  X  62-5  X  33  X  6. 

Effective  work  of  one  H.  P.  per  hour 
=  33000  X  60  X  -66. 


7000  X  62-5  X  33  X  6 
.-.    H.    P.  = = 

33000  X  60  X  -66 

66-2. 

Ex.  4.  A  cistern  is  10  ft.  long,  7  ft. 
broad,  and  8  ft.  deep.  The  height  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern  from  the  water  in 
the  well  is  56  ft.  In  what  time  will  a 
man  pump  the  cistern  full  of  water,  al- 
lowing that  he  performs  2600  units  of 
work  per  minute,  and  that  the  modulus 
of  the  pump  is  '66  ? 

Wt.  water  in  the  cistern  =  35000  lbs. 

Ht.  to  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  water  is  raised  =  5  +  56  =  60  ft. 

.-.  Work  =  35000  X  60  =  2100000. 

The  effective  work  of  the  man  per  h. 
=  2600  X  60  X  -66  =  102960. 

^,     ,  2100000 

.*.  Ao.  hours  = =  20'4  nearly. 

102960  •' 

Ex.  5.  Required  the  same  as  in  the  last 
example,  when  the  cistern  is  7  ft.  by  5  ft. 
and  the  depth  6  ft.  and  the  height  from 
the  water  in  the  well  37  ft. 

A?is.  5'1  hours  nearly. 

Ex.  6.  Wliat  work  would  the  water 
in  the  cistern,  of  Ex.  4,  perform  upon  a 
wheel,  which  takes  up  f  of  the  work  ] 

Here  wt.  water  =  35000.  lbs. 

Space  through  which  the  centre  of 
gravity  descends  =  4  ft. 

.-.  Work  =  35000  x  4  X  g  =  56000. 

Ex.  7.  In  what  time  will  a  pumping 
engine  of  4  horse  powers  fill  a  tank  15 
ft.  long,  10  ft.  broad,  and  6  ft.  deep,  from 
a  well  20  sq.  ft.  in  the  section,  supposing 
the  level  of  tlie  water  in  the  well  to  be 
40  ft.  below  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  when 
the  engine  began  to  work,  and  that  no 
water  ran  in  during  the  process  ? 

Wt.  water  raised  =  900  X  62-5. 

Depth  to  which  the  water  is  depressed 

in  the  well  ^= 45  ft. 

20 

Now  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  gravity  of  the  water  in  the  tank  and 

45 
that  which  is  in  the  well  is  -\ 1-  ^  4 

=  65-5  ft. 

.•.  Work  in  pumping  water  =  900  X 
62-5  X  65-5  =  3684375. 

Effective  work  of  the  engine  per  miu. 
=  4  X  33000  X  -66  =  87120. 
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No.  niin. : 


3684375 


=  42-2. 


87120 

Ex.  8.  Requiring  the  same  as  in  the 
last  example,  when  the  tank  is  12  ft. 
long,  9  ft.  broad,  and  8  ft.  deep. 

Ans.  40.6  min. 

Laboring  Forces. 
We  shall  now  consider,  more  in  detail, 
some  of  the  most  important  laboring 
forces.  Besides  the  laboring  force  of 
animals,  the  intellect  of  man  has  subju- 
gated the  elements  of  nature  to  perform 
work  ; — the  rolling  stream  and  the  water- 
fall have  been  made  to  move  the  water- 
wheel,  in  order  to  grind  our  corn  ; — the 
ocean,  agitated  by  the  attraction  of  dis- 
tant spheres,  does  our  work  in  its  cease- 
less ebb  and  flow,  by  carrying  our  ships 
and  barges  to  and  from  our  inland 
cities ; — the  air  does  our  work,  by  press- 
ing upon  the  sails  of  the  windmill,  and 
bearing  vessels  to  our  shores  laden  with 
the  merchandise  of  distant  lands ; — fire 
and  water  do  our  work,  in  the  form  of 
steam, — an  agent  as  various,  as  to  the 
mode  of  its  application,  as  it  is  exhaust- 
less  with  respect  to  tiie  power  which  it 
developes; — and  the  time  may  not  be 
distant  when  even  the  most  subtle  and 
terrific  agents  of  nature  may  be  con- 
strained to  perform  useful  labor. 
Work  of  a  Water-wheel. 
When  water,  or  any  body  falls  from 
a  given  height,  the  work  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  performing,  will  be  just  that  which 
would  be  done  upon  it  in  raising  it  to  the 
height  from  which  it  has  fallen.  It  is  no 
matter  in  what  way  this  work  is  used, — 
whether  the  water  falls  into  the  buckets 
of  an  overshot  wheel,  or  delivers  its  work 
upon  the  paddles  of  an  undershot  wheel, — 
the  laboring  force  of  the  water  will  al- 
ways be  equal  to  the  work  due  to  the 
height  of  the  fall. 

Ex.  1.  The  breadtii  of  a  stream  is  4 
feet,  depth  3  feet,  mean  velocity  of  the  wa- 
ter 15  I'eet  per  minute,  and  the  height  of 
the  fall  20  feet ;  required  the  H.  P.  of  the 
water-wheel  which  does  y\  of  the  work  of 
the  water,  and  also  the  number  of  bushels 
of  corn  which  the  wheel  will  grind  in  a  day 
of  10  hours. 

Water  going  over  the  foil  per  min.  = 
4  X3  X  15  =  180  c.  ft. 

Weight  "  = 

180  X  62-5  lbs. 


As  this  water  descends  the  height  of 
20  feet. 

The  work  of  the  water  per  min.  =  180 
X  62-5  X  20. 

But  the  wheel  does  -fj  of  this  work. 

.-.  Work  wheel  per  min.  =  180  X  62-5 
X  20  X  -7. 

,„^       180  X  62-5  20  X -7 

And  H.  P.= =4  -77. 

33000 

Now  a  horse  power  is  able  to  grind  1 
bushel  of  corn  per  hour. 

.-.  Number  bushels  per  day  =r=  10  X 
4-77  =  47-7. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  same  as  in  the 
last  example,  when  the  breadth  of  the 
stream  =  3  ft.,  depth  =  2  ft.,  and  velocity 
=  12  ft.     Ans.  H.  P.  =  l-9,(nid  19  binh. 

Ex.  3.  The  section  of  a  stream  is  4 
feet  by  2  feet,  the  mean  velocity  is  20 
feet  per  minute,  and  the  height  of  the 
fall  15 ;  what  will  be  the  H.  P.  of  the 
water-wheel  whose  modulus  is  -08,  and 
how  many  cubic  feet  of  water  per  min. 
will  the  wheel  pump  from  the  bottom  of 
the  fall  to  the  height  of  115  feet  ? 

Content  water  going  over  the  fall  per 
min.  =4X2X20=160  c.  ft. 

Weight  of  do.,  160X62-5  lbs. 

Work  of  the  wheel  per  min.  ^  160  X 
62-5X15X-68. 

160X62-5Xl.')X-68 


And  H.P.=- 


-=309. 


33000 

Work  in  pumping  1  c.  ft.  of  Avater= 

62-5X115. 

.-.  Number  feet  pumped  per  min.  = 

160X62-5XloX-68 

=14  2. 

62-5X115 

Ex.  4.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  minute  will  the  wheel,  in  the  last  ex- 
ample, pump  from  the  top  of  the  fall  to 
the  elevation  there  mentioned? 

In  this  case,  only  a  portion  of  the 
water  of  the  stream  goes  upon  the  wheel. 

Space,  through  which  the  water  is 
pumped=115— 15=100  ft. 

Work  in  pumping  1  c.  ft.=62-5X  100. 

Work  of  1  c.  ft.  water  going  on  tlie 
whee]=62  5xl5X-68. 

.-.  Number  ft.  going  on  the  wheel  to 

62-5X100    _».o 
pumplft.=  g,..^^g^.gg-9  8. 

Hence,  in  order  to  pump  1  ft.  there 
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must  be  9*8  c.  ft.  fall  upon  the  wheel,  or 
it  takes  10'8  feet  of  the  stream  to  pump 
1  ft,  therefore  the  water  pumped  is  just 
-j-^.^  part  of  the  whole.  Xow  the  whole 
water=160  ft.  per  minute. 

.•.  Water  pumped  per  min.^f5^=14'8 
e.  ft. 

Hence  it  appears  that  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  pump  water  from  the 
top  of  the  fall. 

Or  thus, 

Let  a.'=:no.  c.  ft.  of  water  pumped  per 
rain. 

Xo.  c.  ft.  water  going  over  the  fall= 
160—0-. 

.•.  Work  of  the  wheel  per  min.=(160 
—x)  62-OX15X-68. 

Work  in  pumping  water  per  min.^x 
X62-5X100. 

But  as  all  the  work   done  upon  the 
wheel  goes  to  pump  the  water,  we  have, 
i-X62-5xl00=(160— a')62-5xl5X-68. 
.-.  a:=14-8  c.  ft. 

Ex.  5.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  water 
will  the  wheel  in  Ex.  1  raise  per  minute, 
from  the  top  of  the  fall  to  the  height  of 
40  feet  above  that  point?  Ans.  46'6. 

Ex.  6.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  water 
would  be  required  per  minute  to  drive  a 
water  wheel  of  4  effective  horse  powers, 
supposing  the  height  of  the  fall  to  be  16 
feet,  and  the  modulus  of  the  wheel  "68  ? 

Work  of  the  wheel  per  min.=33000 
X4. 

Effective  work  of  1  c.  ft.  of  waters 
62-5X16X-68. 

Now,  as  many  times  as  this  work  of  1 
e.  ft.  can  be  taken  out  of  the  work,  of  the 
wheel  per  minute,  so  many  feet  of  water 
must  go  over  the  fall  per  minute. 

.".  Number  feet  waters- — = 

62-5X16X-63 
1941. 

Or  thus.     Let  a.'=:no.  c.  ft.  of  water. 

Work  of  the  wheel  per  min.=a:x62'5 
X16X-6S. 

But  tins  work  must  be  equivalent  to  4 
horse  powers, 

.-.  xX62-5Xl6X-68=33000X4, 

83000X4 

.-.  X  = =1941. 

62-5X16X-68 

Ex.  7.  Required  the  same  as  in  the 
last  example,  when  the  H.  P.=  2,  and  the 
height  of  the  fall=20  feet.        Ans.  1T6. 


Ex.  8.  What  must  be  the  fall  of  the 
stream  in  Ex.  3,  so  that  the  wheel  may 
perform  the  work  of  3  horses  ? 

Ans.  14-5  ft. 

Work  of  the  Hydraulic  Ram. 

18.  From  the  experiments  of  Eytel- 
wein,  a  celebrated  German  mathemati- 
cian, it  appears  that  the  modulus  of  a 
hvdraulic  ram  of  the  best  construction  is 
•87. 

Ex.  1.  In  a  hydraulic  ram  there  are  14 
gallons  of  water  spent  per  minute,  the 
tiill  of  the  water  is  10  feet,  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
water  which  will  be  raised  per  minute  to 
the  height  of  30  feet. 

Weight  water  spent  per  min.=140  lbs. 

.-.Work  applied  per  min. =  140X10= 
1400. 

.-.  Work  done  permin.=1400X-87. 

Work  in  raising  1  ft.  of  water=62-5 
X30. 

1400X-8r 


N  0.  ft.  water  = 


62-5X30 


•65. 


Ex.  2.  Required  the  same  as  in  the 
last  example,  when  the  water  spent  ^11 
gallons,  and  the  fall=9  ft.  Ans.  ^46. 

Workqf  the  Sunpetformedby  Evaporation. 

19.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  continually 
raising  water  into  the  atmosphere  by 
evaporation.  The  vapor  that  is  thus 
raised  forms  clouds  at  considerable  eleva- 
tions above  the  earth's  surface ;  the  rain, 
therefore,  that  falls  from  these  clouds 
may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  work 
of  evaporation.  In  the  torrid  zone,  the 
annual  fall  of  rain,  at  a  medium,  is  about 
105  inches,  while  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  north  temperate  zone  it  is  not  more 
than  15  inches.  The  mean  of  these 
quantities  will  be  5  feet,  which  may  be 
presumed  to  be  about  the  mean  depth  of 
the  rain  falling  upon  the  whole  of  the 
earth's  surfice.  Now,  if  we  suppose 
1000  feet  to  be  the  mean  height  from 
which  rain  flills,  we  have, 

The  work  upon  1  mile  in  H.  P.  = 
•27878400X5X62-5X1000  __K,no 

365X'24X60X33000       ~      "" 

.•.  Work  on  the  whole  of  the  earth's 
surface  =  502  H.  P.  X  197000000  = 
98894000000  H.  P, 
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CONTINUATION   OP   ARTICLE   ON   CO.MBUSTION   OF   COAL, 


Results  of  Experiments  on  Foreign  Bituminous  Coals,  and  on  Coals  of  a  similar  constitu, 

Navy  Yard, 
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The  experiments  upon  the  Pittsbur?  coal  -were  incomplete,  owing  to  too  small  a  sample  being  experimented  on. 


General  Characters.— The  exterior  of  the  foreijrn  bituminous  coals  and  those  of  a 
similar  constitution  from  West  of  the  Alleghany  ]\rountains,  presents  a  resinous  lustre.  They 
have  great  facility  of  iornition  and  a  high  degree  of  activity  in  the  combustion  of  their  volatile 
constituents.     Tlieir  coke  iritumesces  strongly. 

Location  of  the  Coal.— Of  the  foreign  coals,  tliose  from  »  Pictou"  and  "  Sidney''  were 
from  places  of  that  name  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  "  Liverpool"  and  "  Newcastle"  were  from 
near  those  towns  in  England ;  and  the  "  Scotch"  was  from  Scotland. 

Of  the  coals  from  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  "  Pittsburg"  was  from  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania  ;  and  the  "  Cannelton"  was  from  Cannelton,  Indiana. 

Action  in  the  Furnace. — The  "  Pictou"  was  easily  ignited,  its  clinker  was  in  sheets  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  somewhat  porous.  The  "Sidney"  burnt  with  a  large  and  smoky 
flame,  its  coke  falls  into  small  fragments,  and  wastes  between  the  grate  bars.  Its  clinker  is 
black,  compact,  and  in  thin  sheets ;  highly  fusible,  spreading  over  and  adhering  to  grate  bars, 
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JOHXSON  S    EXPERIMENTS    ON    COALS. 
and  Engineers'  Journal.] 

BY   B.    F.    ISHERVVOOD,   IN   AUGUST   NUMBER   OP  MAGAZINE. 


tlon,  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.     By  Prof.  "W".  E.  JoiDfsox.     Made  at  the  U.  8, 
Washington. 
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heating  them,  &c.  The  coal  ignites  promptly,  and  burns  rapid y,  agglutinating  and  swelling 
but  slightly.  The  '"  Pictou  (Cunard's)"  burnt  promptly  with  a  long  smoky  flame  ;  its  clinker 
was  black,  vitreous,  and  porous  ;  tolerably  friable,  and  not  apparently  inclined  to  adhere  to 
grate.  The  "  Liverpool"  burnt  with  a  long  smoky  flame,  swelling  up  and  cementing  into  a 
spongy  mass,  leaving  a  like  porous  coke;  its  clinker  was  compact  and  vitrified,  but  not  in 
large  masses.  The  "  Newcastle"  brought  into  a  pasty  state  during  coking,  and  portions  of 
gas  temporarily  confined  within  the  semi-fluid  mass  burst  through  with  smart  explosions ;  its 
clinker  was  higlily  fusible,  and  adhered  to  grate ;  it  vitrified  into  black,  compact  masses.  The 
"  Scotch"  ignited  promptly,  and  gave  a  dense  flame,  with  a  heavy  smoke,  but  did  not  swell 
nor  agglutinate  much  in  coking ;  its  clinkers  were  of  considerable  magnitude,  obstructing  the 
grate. 

The  *'  Cannelton"  coal  burns  with  but  little  intumescence,  and  does  not  agglutinate  ;  it 
allows  a  free  passage  to  the  air,  and  gives  a  brilliant,  but  not  durable  flame  :  it  ignites  easily, 
and  has  but  little  tendency  to  soil,  and  does  not  crumble  into  powder  by  transportation.  Its 
clinker  is  friable,  easily  broken,  and  has  but  little  tendency  to  adhere  to  grate. 

Tlie  use  of  the  air-plate,  on  an  average,  increased  the  evaporative  power  for  the  six 
foreign  and  one  American  coal  3'38  per  cent.,  but  decreased  the  bulk  of  water  evaporated  in  a 
given  time  5  31  per  cent. 
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\BesuUs  of  Experiments  on  Artificial  Cole — on  Natural  Golce — on  Mixed  Bituminom  and 

U.  8.  Namj  Yard, 
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Remarks  on  the  Mixed  Coals. — In  the  mixture  of  the  Midlothian  mid  Beaver  IMeadow 
coals,  the  use  of  the  bituminous  coal  does  not  seem  to  have  greatly  accelerated  tlie  action  of 
the  anthracite  ;  that  is,  did  not  bring  tiie  boiler  to  steady  action  in  quicker  time  than  the  an- 
thracite tilone. 

In  the  mi.xture  of  the  Cumberland  and  Beaver  coal.s,  the  use  of  the  bitvmiinous  coal  con- 
siderably accelerated  the  action  of  the  anthracite.  It  also  appears  that  mi.ving  coal  of  low 
bituminousness  with  the  anthracite  increases  considerably  the  activity  of  the  fire,  with  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  total  evaporative  power. 


Remarks  on  the  Natural  Cuke. — The  natural  coiie  from  Tuckahoe,  Virginia,  has  a 
high  proportion  of  sulphur:  when  fully  ignited  it  throws  out  an  intense  hent,  accompanied  by 
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Anthracite  Coals^  and  on  Dry  Pine   Wood.      By  Prof.  W.  R.  Johnson.     Made  at  the 
Washington. 
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a  blue  flame:   during  combustion  it  gives  out  oppressive  sulphurous   fumes.     Its  clinker 
spreads  into  sheets,  but  does  not  materially  obstruct  the  grates. 


Remarks  on  the  Dry  Pine  Wood. — The  pine  wood  used  in  the  experiment  was  dry, 
and  thoroughly  seasoned;  it  was  of  the  ordinary  white  pine  kind  (not  pitch),  and  a  "cord" 
of  128  cubic  feet  weighed  2689-20  pounds. 
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Summary  of  tlie  Results  of  Ex2)eriments  on  Coals.    By  Prof.  "W.  R. 
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The  following  is  an  abstract  of  two 
lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  on 
the  23d  and  24th  of  April,  at  Leeds. 
We  will  not  hazard  the  opinion  that  the 
subject  matter  of  this  paper  of  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn's  is  not  well  understood  by  our  en- 
gineers ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  however 
well-informed  they  may  be  in  principle, 
there  is  too  frequently  a  total  disregard 
of  it  manifested  in  practice ;  and  the 
public,  looking  to  acts  of  legislation  for 
their  protection,  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
dangers  they  daily  incur  by  employing 
an  ignorant  set  of  men  in  positions 
where,  of  all  others,  intelligence,  sound 
sense,  and  judgment  are  required. 

The  inspection  of  boilers  by  Commis- 
sioners, is  a  grave  force.    We  will  ven- 


ture to  say,  that  the  same  amount  of  in- 
spection held  on  the  engine-men,  would 
be  productive  of  much  more  good ;  and 
until  some  such  provision  be  made,  we 
must  continue  to  run  the  risks  we  have 
done,  only  too  well  content  if  we  our- 
selves escape. 

We  do  not  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Fairbairn  in  all  his  positions  as  to  the 
causes  of  explosion,  but  we  most  hear- 
tily concur  with  liim  in  the  measures  ne^^ 
cessary  to  be  taken  for  their  prevention, 
and  offer  no  apology  for  occupying  so 
much  space  in  the  present  number  with 
the  subject.  .  , 

I  propose  to  consider  the '  b'oilet  ii)!  itaf 
conslruciion,  management,  securi/y  and' 
economy. 
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1st.  As  to  the  construction.  Here  I 
shall  have  to  go  a  little  into  detail,  in 
order  to  show,  in  construction,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  there  exists  for  adhering  to 
form  and  otiier  considerations,  essential 
in  the  practice  of  mechanical  engineers, 
in  effecting  the  maximum  of  strength 
with  the  minimum  of  material.  In  boil- 
ers this  is  the  more  important,  as  any  in- 
crease in  the  thickness  of  the  plates  ob- 
structs the  transmission  of  heat,  and 
exposes  the  rivets  as  well  as  the  plates 
to  injury  on  the  side  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  furnace. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
tiie  rolling  of  boiler  plate  iron  gives  to 
the  sheets  greater  tenacity  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  length  than  in  that  of  their 
breadth  :  this  is,  however,  not  correct ; 
as  a  series  of  experiments  which  I  made 
some  years  since  fully  proves  that  there 
is  no  ditference  in  the  tensile  strength  of 
boiler  plates  when  torn  asunder  in  the 
direction  of  tlie  fibre  or  across  it.  From 
five  diflerent  sorts  of  iron,  the  following 
results,  we^e  obtained. 

,^i,  in,!!    ('rii'j.  "Mean  breaking'  Mean  breaking 

■  weurlrt  m  tona  weiglit  in  torn 

Descripiioii  otlirton.' '  '  in  the  direetiou  across  the 

,  .       ,    -, '        of  the  fibre.  fibre. 

Yorksliire  Plates,        25-77  27-49 

Yorksiiire  Plates,        22-76  26'37 

Derbvsliire  Plates,      21-68  18-65 

Shropshire  Plates,      22-82  22-00 

Stajiordshii-e  ^Ij^tjes, , , ^^-5^ ,. , ,; , ,  ,Wf)X.    . 

Prom  this  it  appears  mat  we  may 
safely  use  iron  plates  in  the  construction 
of  boilers,  in  whatever  direction  may 
best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  maker. 
Next  to  the  tenacity  of  the  plates  comes 
the  question  of  riveting,  or  the  best  and 
surest  means  of  securing  them  together. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject  we  have  been 
widely  astray,  and  it  required  some  skill 
Jind  no  inconsiderable  attention  in  con- 
ducting the  experiments,  to  convince  the 
unreflecting  portion  of  the  public — and 
even  some  of  our  boiler-makers^that 
the  riveted  joints  were  not  stronger  than 
the  plate  itself  At  first  sight  this  would 
appear  to  bo  the  case,  but  a  moment's 
rellection  will  soon  convince  us  to  the 
contrary,  as  in  punching  holes  along  the 
edge  of  a  plate,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
plate  must  be  weakened  to  the  extent  of 
the  sectional  areas  punched  out,  and  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible,  under  the  cir- 


cumstances, to  retain  the  same  strength 
in  the  material,  after  such  diminution  iias 
been  effected,  as  existed  in  the  previously 
solid  plate.  This  was  clearly  demon- 
strated by  a  series  of  experiments  which, 
took  place  some  years  since,  and  in  which 
the  strength  of  almost  every  description 
of  riveted  joint  was  determined  by  tear- 
ing them  directly  asunder.  The  results 
obtained  from  these  experiments  were 
conclusive,  as  regards  the  relative 
strength  of  riveted  joints  and  the  solid 
plates.  In  two  different  kinds  of  joints 
—  double  and  single  riveted  —  the 
strengths  were  found  to  be,  in  the  ratio 
of  the  plate,  as  the  numbers  100,  70, 
and  56. 
Assuming  the  strength  of  the  plate 

to  be, 100 

The  strength  of  a  double  riveted 
joint  would  be,  after  allowing  for 
the  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  plate,  -----  70,"- 
And  the  strength  of  a  single  riveted 
joint,  _        _        .        .        -     56 

These  proportions  of  the  relative 
strengths  of  plates  and  joints  may  there- 
fore in  practice  be  safely  taken  as  the 
standard  value,  in  the  construction  of 
vessels  required  to  be  steam  and  water 
tight,  and  subjected  to  pressure  varying 
from  10  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch. 

In  the  construction  of  boilers  exposed 
'  to  severe  internal  pressure,  it  is  desirable 
1 1  to  establish  such  forms,  and  so  to  dispose 
the  material  as  to  apply  the  greatest 
strength  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest 
strain  ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  whether 
the  same  arrangement  be  required  for 
all  diameters,  or  whether  the  form  as 
well  as  the  disposition  should  not  be 
changed.  To  determine  these  questions 
in  cylindrical  boilers,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  experiment,  or  such  deduction  as 
may  apply  to  any  given  case,  and  such  aa , 
is  founded  upon  unerring  data  derived 
from  experimental  research.  On  this 
head  I  am  fortunate  in  having  before  ine 
the  calculations  of  Professor  Johnson, 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  America, 
whose  inquiries  into  the  strength  of  cyrr., 
lindrical  boilers  are  df  great  value,  aii|(J  ^ 
from  which  the  following  short  abstract,, 
may  be  useful. 

''  1st.  To  know  the  force  which  tends 
to  burst  a  cylindrical  vessel  in  the  longi- 
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tr.irinal  direction,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
separate  tiie  head  from  the  curved  sides, 
we  have  only  to  consider  the  actual  area 
of  the  head,  and  to  multiply  the  units  of 
surf  lice  by  the  number  of  units  oi  force 
applied  to  each  superficial  unit.  This 
will  give  the  total  dkellent  force  in  that 
direction. 

"  To  counteract  this,  we  have,  or  may 
be  conceived  to  have,  as  many  longitudi- 
nal bars  as  there  are  lineal  units  in  the 
circumference  of  the  cylinder.  The 
united  strength  of  these  bars  constitutes 
the  total  retaining  or  quiescent  force, 
and  at  the  moment  when  rupture  is  about 
to  take  place,  the  direlleni  and  the  quies- 
cent forces  must  obviously  be  equal. 

"  2d.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  force 
which  tends  to  rupture  the  cylinder  along 
the  curved  side,  or  rather  along  the  op- 
posite sides,  we  may  regard  the  pressure 
as  applied  through  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  cylinder,  upon  each  lineal  unit  of  the 
diameter.  Hence  the  total  amount  of 
force  which  would  tend  to  divide  the  cy- 
linder in  halves,  by  separating  it  along 
two  lines  on  opposite  sides,  would  be 
represented  by  multiplying  the  diameter 
by  the  force  exerted  on  each  unit  of  sur- 
face, and  this  product  by  the  length  of 
the  cylinder.  But  even  without  regard- 
ing the  length,  we  may  consider  the  force 
requisite  to  rupture  a  single  band,  in  the 
direction  now  supposed,  and  of  one  lin- 
eal unit  in  breadth ;  since  it  obviously 
makes  no  difference  whetiier  the  cylinder 
be  long  or  short,  in  respect  to  the  ease 
or  dithculty  of  separating  the  sides. 
The  dixellent  force  in  this  direction  is 
therefore  truly  represented  by  tiie  dia- 
meter multiplied  by  the  pressure  per 
unit  of  surface.  The  retaining  or  quies- 
cent force  in  the  same  direction  is  only 
the  strength  or  tenacity  of  the  two  op- 
posite sides  of  the  supposed  band.  Here 
also,  at  the  moment  when  a  rupture  is 
about  to  occur,  the  divellent  force  must 
exactly  equal  the  quiescent  force." 

Mr.  .lohnson  then  goes  on  to  show 
that  as  the  diameter  is  increased,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  diameter  and  the  force  or 
pressure  per  unit  of  surface  is  increased 
in  the  same  ratio.  This  truism  I  shall 
endeavor  to  prove ;  as  also,  that  as  the 
diameter  of  any  cylindrical  vessel  is  in- 
creased, the  thickness  of  the  metal  must 
also  be  increased  in  the  exact  ratio  of 
the  increase  of  the  diameter,  the  pressure, 


or,  as  Mr.  Johnson  calls  it,  the  divellent 
force  being  the  same ;  when  the  diame- 
ter of  a  boiler  is  increased,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  area  of  the  ends 
is  also  increased,  not  in  the  ratio  of  the     , 
diameter,  but  in  the  ratio  of  the  square 
of  the  diameter,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
instead  of  the  force  being  doubled,  as  is.   , 
the  case  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  . 
and  circumference,  it  is  quadrupled  upon 
the  ends,  or   what  is  tiie  same  thing,  a 
cylmder  double  the  diameter  of  another 
cylinder,  has   to  sustain  four  times  the     , 
pressure  in  the  longitudinal  direction.     •,"" 

The  retaining  force,  or  the  thickness'  ' 
of  the  metal  of  a  cylindrical  boiler  does 
not,  however,  mcrease  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  area  of  the  circle,  but  simply  in 
the  ratio  of  the   diameter ;  consequently 
the  thickness  of  the  metal  will  require 
to  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  tTie 
diameter  is  increased.     From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  tendency  to  rupture   by!  ', 
blowing  out  the   ends   of   a  cylindrical  "j 
boiler,  will  not  be  greater  in  this  direction    ,' 
tiian  it  is  in  any  other  direction  ;  we  may 
therefore  safely  conclude,  since  we  have 
seen  that  the  tendency  to  rupture  increases 
in  both  directions  in  the  ratio  of  the  diat 
meter,  that  any  deviation  from  that  law, 
as  regards  the  thickness  /)f  the  plate's, 
would  not  increase  the  strength  of  the 
boiler.  ''■".'/ 

I  haVe  been  led  to  these  inquiries  fr'o'tfi"f' 
the   circumstance   that  Mr.  Johnson  ap--'  ' 
pears  to  reason  on  the  supposition  tiiat 
there   are   no  joints  in   the  plates,  and 
that  the  tenacity  of  the  iron  is  equal  to 
60,000  lbs.,  rather  more  than  26  tons  to  / 
the  square  incli.     Now  we  have  shown    ( 
by  the  results  of  the  experiments  alre^i-  y 
dy  adduced,  that  ordinary  boiler  plates 
will  not  bear  more  than  23  tons  to  the, 
square  inch,  and  as  near!}'  one-third  ot  ,  > 
the  material  is  punched  out  for  there-, 
ception  of  the  rivets,  we  must  still  fur- 
ther reduce  the  strength,    and  take   1,5   i' 
tons  or  about  34,000  lbs.*  on  tlie  square  ' 
inch,  as  the  tenacity  of  the  material,  or  ,, 
the  pressure   at  which  a  boiler   would  V^ 

burst.  ■,  f  :   1,  .,,;m/  .i  -hI* 

Tins  I  should  consider  in  practice  as 
the   maximum    power   of  resistance   oi 

T'l'lTI  •'!  1 

'  By  experiment  it  is  found  that  the  .strength  of  '"' 

the  riVeteil  joints  of  boilers  is  only  aboui  oiie-h;ilf  , 

the  s;ren£th  of  the  plale  itself:  but  tiiking  into  con-  , 

sideraiion  the  crossing  of  the  joints,  34.WiUlb3  may  '1 

reasonably  be  taken  as  tlie  tenacity  of  ilie   riveted  t 

nlates.orihe  bursting  pressure  of  a  cvlinUiical  boiler,  ,• 

»                          ,  ,~.,?J  (_.„_.xr../.,i,.-!i    ._.    ..,.  ...1  a  j). 
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boiler  plates  in  their  riveted  state,  and  I 
will  now  trouble  you  to  follow  me  in  a 
concise  and  I  trust  not  uninteresting  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  bearing  powers  of 
boilers,  and  the  pressure  at  which  they 
can  be  worked  with  safety. 

It  lias  been  stated  that  the  strengths 
of  cylindrical  boilers,  when  taken  in  the 
direction  of  their  circumference,  are  in 
the  ratio  of  their  diameters,  and  when 
taken  in  the  direction  of  the  ends,  as  the 
squares  of  the  diameters,  a  proposition 
which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  demon- 
strate as  a])plicable  to  every  description 
of  boiler  of  the  cylindrical  form.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  strain  is 
not  exactly  the  same  in  every  direction, 
and  that  there  is  actually  less  upon  the 
material  in  the  longitudinal  direction, 
than  there  is  upon  the  circumference. 
For  example,  let  us  take  two  boilers,  one 
tlu'ee  feet  diameter  and  the  other  six 
feet,  and  suppose  each  to  be  subject  to 
a  pressure  of  40  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 
In  this  condition,  it  is  evident  that  the 
area  or  number  of  square  inches  in  the 
end  of  a  three-feet  boiler  is,  to  that  of 
tlie  area  of  the  six-feet  boiler,  as  1  to  4, 
and  by  a  common  process  of  arithmetic 
it  will  be  found  that  the  edges  of  the 
plates  forming.the  cylindrical  part  of  the 
three-feet  boiler  is  subject  (at  40  lbs.  on 
the  square  inch)  to  a  pressure  of  40,- 
712  lbs. — upwards  of  18  tons — whereas 
the  plates  of  the  six-feet  boiler  have  to 
sustain  a  pressure  of  162,848  lbs.,  or  72 
tons,  which  is  quadruple  the  force  to 
which  the  boiler,  only  one-half  the  dia- 
meter, is  exposed;  and  the  circumferences 
being  only  as  two  to  one,  there  is  neces- 
sarily double  the  strain  upon  the  cylin- 
drical plates  of  the  large  boiler.  Now 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  boiler,  as  the  circumference  of  a 
cylinder  increases  only  in  the  ratio  of  the 
diameter,  consequently  the  pressure,  in- 
stead of  being  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
the  squares  of  the  diameter,  as  shown 
in  the  ends,  is  only  doubled,  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  six-feet  boiler  being  twice 
tiiat  of  the  three-feet  boiler. 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
suppose  the  two  cylindrical  boilers,  such 
as  we  have  described,  to  be  divided  into 
a  series  of  hoops  of  one  inch  in  width ; 
and,  taking  one  of  these  hoops  in  the 
three-feet  boiler,  we  shall  find  it  exposed 
at  a  pressure  of  40  lbs.  on  the  square 


inch,  to  a  force  of  1,440  lbs.,  acting  on 
each  side  of  a  line  drawn  through  the 
axis  of  a  cylinder  36  inches  diameter 
and  1  inch  in  depth,  and  which  line  forms 
the  diameter  of  the  circle.  Now  this 
force  causes  a  strain  upon  any  two 
points  in  the  three-feet  circle  of  720  lbs., 
and,  assuming  the  pressure  to  be  in- 
creased till  the  force  becomes  equal  to 
the  tenacity  or  retaining  powers  of  the 
iron,  it  is  evident,  in  this  state  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  two  forces,  that  the 
least  preponderance  on  the  side  of  the 
internal  pressure  would  insure  fracture. 
And,  suppose  we  take  the  plates  of 
which  the  boiler  is>  composed  at  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  ultimate 
strength  at  34,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 


we   shall    have 


34,000 
36>0 


472   lbs. 


per 


square  inch  as  the  bursting  pressure  of 
the  boiler.  Again,  as  the  forces  in  this 
direction  are  not  as  the  squares,  but 
simply  as  the  diameter,  it  is  clear  that  at 
40  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  we  have,  in  a 
hoop  an  inch  in  depth,  or  that  portion  of 
a  cylinder  whose  diameter  is  6  feet,  ex- 
actly double  the  force  applied,  as  was 
acting  in  the  diameter  of  3  feet.  Now, 
assuming  the  plates  to  be  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  as  in  the  three-feet  boiler, 
it  follows,  if  the  forces  at  the  same  pres- 
sure be  doubled  in  the  large  cylinder, 
that  the  thickness  of  the  plates  must 
also  be  doubled  in  order  to  sustain  the 
same  pressure  with  equal  security;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  tiie  six-feet  boiler 
must  be  worked  at  half  the  pressure,  in 
order  to  insure  the  same  degree  of  safety 
as  attained  in  the  three-feet  boiler  at 
double  the  pressure.  From  these  facts, 
it  may  be  useful  to  know  that  boilers 
having  increased  dimensions  should  also 
have  increased  strength  in  the  ratio  of 
their  diameter ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
plates  of  a  six-feet  boiler  should  be 
double  the  thickness  of  the  plates  of  a 
three-feet  boiler,  and  so  on  in  proportion 
as  the  diameter  is  increased. 

The  relative  powers  of  force  applied  to 
cylinders  of  different  diameters  become 
more  strikingly  apparent  when  we  reduce 
them  to  their  equivalents  of  strain  per 
square  inch,  as  applied  to  the  ends  and 
circumference  of  the  boiler  respectively. 
In  the  three-feet  boiler,  working  at  40  lbs. 
pressure,  we  have  a  force  equal  to  720 
lbs.  upon  an  inch  width  of  plate,  and  one 
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quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  or  720  by  4 
equal  2880  lbs.,  the  force  per  square 
inch  upon  ever}-  point  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  boiler. 

Let  us  now  compare  this  with  the  ac- 
tual strength  of  the  riveted  plates  them- 
selves, which,  taken  as  before  at  34,000 
lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  we  arrive  at  the 
ratio  of  pressure  as  applied  to  the  strength 
of  the  circumference,  as  2880  to  34,000, 
nearly  as  1  to  12,  or  472  per  square  inch, 
as  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  riveted 
plates. 

These  deductions  appear  to  be  true  in 
everj'  case  as  regards  the  resistmg  pow- 
ers of  cylindrical  boilers,  to  a  force  radi- 
ating in  every  direction  from  its  axis 
towards  the  circumference ;  but  the  same 
reasoning  is,  however,  not  maintained 
when  applied  to  the  ends,  or,  to  speak 
technically,  to  the  angle  iron  and  riveting 
where  the  ends  are  attached  to  the  cir- 
cumference. Now,  to  prove  this,  let  us 
take  the  three-feet  boiler,  where  we  have 
113  inches  in  the  circumference,  and  upon 
this  circular  line  of  connection  we  have, 
at  40  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  to  sustain  a 
pressure  of  18  tons,  which  is  equal  to  a 
strain  of  360  lbs.  acting  longitudinally 
upon  every  inch  of  the  circumference. 
Apply  the  same  force  to  a  six-feet  boiler, 
with  a  circumference  or  line  of  connec- 
tion equal  to  226  inches,  and  we  shall 
find  it  exposed  to  exactly  four  times  the 
force,  or  72  tons ;  but  in  this  case  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  circum- 
ference is  doubled,  and  consequently  the 
strain,  instead  of  being  in  the  quadruple 
ratio,  is  only  doubled,  or  a  force  equal  to 
720  lbs.  acting  longitudinally,  as  before, 
upon  every  inch  of  the  circumference  of 
the  boiler.  From  these  facts  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  strength  of  cylin- 
drical boilers  is  in  the  ratio  of  their  dia- 
meters, if  taken  in  the  line  of  curvature, 
and  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters  as 
applied  to  the  ends  or  their  sectional 
area  ;  and  that  all  descriptions  of  cylin- 
drical tubes,  to  bear  the  same  pressure, 
must  be  increased  in  strength  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  circumference  simply  as 
their  diameters,  and  in  tlie  direction  of 
the  ends  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters. 

Again,  if  we  refer  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  plates  composing  cylindri- 
cal vessels  subjected  to  internal  pressure, 
they  will  be  found  in  this  anomalous 
condition,  that  the  strength  in  their  lon- 


gitudinal direction  is  twice  that  of  the 
plates  in  the  curvilinear  direction.  This 
appears  by  a  comparison  of  the  two 
forces,  wherein  we  have  shown  that  the 
ends  of  the  three-feet  boiler,  at  40  lbs. 
internal  pressure,  sustain  360  lbs.  of 
longitudinal  strain  upon  each  inch  of  a 
plate  a  quarter  of  an  inch  tiiick,  whereas 
tlie  same  thickness  of  plates  have  to  bear 
in  the  curvilinear  direction  a  strain  of 
720  lbs.  This  difference  of  strain  is  a 
difKculty  not  easily  overcome,  and  all 
that  we  can  accomplish  in  this  case  will 
be  to  exercise  a  sound  judgment  in  cross- 
ing the  joints,  the  quality  of  the  work- 
manship, and  the  distribution  of  the  ma- 
terial. For  the  attainment  of  these  ob- 
jects, the  following  table,  which  exhibits 
the  proportionate  strength  of  cylindrical 
boilers  from  3  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  may 
be  useful. 

Table  of  equal  strengths  in  Cylindrical 
Boilers  from  Z  to  S  feet  diameter,  slioiv- 
ing  the  thickness  of  metal  in  each  re- 
spectively, at  a  pressure  of  450  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch : — 


Diameter  of 

Boilei's. 


Bursting  pressure  — 
equivalent  to  the  ulti- 
mate strength  of  the 
riveted  joint  —  as  de- 
duced  from  experi- 
ment. 34,0U0  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch. 


Thickness  of 
the  plates  in 
decimal  parts 
of  an  incn. 


Boilers  of  the  simple  form,  and  with- 
out internal  flues,  are  subjected  only  to 
one  species  of  strain,  but  those  con- 
structed with  internal  flues  are  exposed 
to  the  same  tensile  force  which  pervades 
the  simple  form,  and  furtlier,  to  the 
force  of  compression  which  tends  to 
collapse,  or  crush  the  material  of  the 
internal  flues.  In  the  cylindrical  boiler, 
with  round  flues,  the  forces  are  diverg- 
ing from  the  central  axis  as  regards  the 
outer    shell,    and    converging    as    ap- 
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plied  to  every  separate  flue  wliich  the 
boiler  contains. 

Tliese  two  forces  in  a  steam  boiler 
are  in  constant  operation  ;  the  tendency 
of  the  one  being  to  tear  up  the  external 
plates  and  force  out  the  ends,  and  the 
other  to  destroy  the  form  and  to  force 
the  material  into  the  central  area  of  the 
tines.  These  two  forces  operate  widely 
different  upon  the  resisting-  powers  of 
the  boiler,  wiiich  taken  in  the  direction 
of  its  exterior  envelope  has  to  resist  a 
tensile  strain  operating  in  every  direction 
from  within,  and  the  internal  flues  act- 
ing as  an  arch  over  a  powerful  resist- 
ance to  compression  from  without.  It 
migiit  be  instructive  as  well  as  interest- 
ing to  exiiibit  the  nature  of  these  powers, 
and  determine  the  law  by  which  vessels 
of  this  description  are  retained  in 
shape;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by 
experiment,  and  as  these  experiments 
would  have  to  be  conducted  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  with  great  accuracy,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  results, 
we  must  abamlon  the  idea  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  content  ourselves  with  such 
information  as  we  already  possess.  At 
some  future  period  I  may  possibly  devote 
my  attention  to  this  subject;  it  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  a  series  of  well- 
conducted  experiments  would,  I  make 
no  doubt,  supply  valuable  data  in  the 
varied  requirements  of  boiler  construc- 
tion, and  their  comparative  ;powei's  of 
resistance  to  tlie  united  fojjce  of  tension 
and  compression. 

From  the  existing  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, we  must  rest  satistied  with  the 
fact,  that  the  resisting  powers  of  cylin- 
drical flues  to  compression  Avill  be 
directly  as  their  diameters,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  a  circular  flue, 
eighteen  inches  diameter,  will  resist 
double  the  pressure  of  one  three  feet 
diameter.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
resistance  of  wrought-iron  plates  of  the 
circular  form  is  to  the  force  of  compres- 
sion as  their  di:imeters — tlie  same,  but 
with  greatly  diminisiied  powers — as  com- 
pared with  tlie  resistance  of  wrought- 
iron  cylindrical  plates  to  tension. 

To  sliow  the  amount  of  strain  upon 
a  high-pressure  boiler  30  feet  long,  6 
feet  diameter,  having  two  internal  flues, 
each  2  feet  3  inches  diameter,  working 
at  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  on  the  square 
inchj  we   have    only  to    multiply    the 


number  of  square  feet  of  surface,  1,030, 
exposed  to  pressure,  by  3'21,  and  we 
have  the  force  of  3,319  tons,  which  a 
boiler  of  these  dimensions  has  to  sustain. 
I  mention  this  to  show  that  the  statistics 
of  pressure,  when  worked  out,  are  not 
only  curious  in  themselves,  but  instruc- 
tive as  regards  a  knowledge  of  the  re- 
taining powers  of  vessels  so  extensively 
used,  and  on  which  the  bread  of  thou- 
sands depends.  To  pursue  the  subject 
a  little  further,  let  us  suppose  the  pres- 
sure to  be  at  450  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch,  which  a  well  constructed  boiler  of 
this  description  will  bear  before  it  bursts, 
and  we  have  the  enormous  force  of 
29,871,  or  nearly  30,000  tons  bottled  up 
within  a  cylinder  30  feet  long,  and  ti  feet 
diameter. 

This  is,  however,  inconsiderable  when 
compared  with  the  locomotive,  and  some 
marine  boilers,  which,  from  the  number 
of  tubes,  2)resent  a  much  larger  extent 
of  surface  to  pressure.  Locomotive 
engines  are  usually  worked  at  80  to 
100  lbs.  on  the  inch,  and  taking  one  of 
the  usual  construction,  we  shall  find  at 
100  lbs.  on  the  inch  tliat  it  rushes  for- 
ward on  a  rail  with  a  pent-up  force 
within  its  interior  of  nearly  60,000  tons, 
which  is  rather  increased  than  diminished 
at  an  accelerated  speed. 

In  a  stationary  boiler  charged  with 
steam  at  a  given  pressure,  it  is  evident 
that  the  forces  are  in  perfect  equilibrium, 
and  the  strain  being  the  same  in  all 
directions,  there  will  be  no  tendency 
to  motion.  Supposing,  however,  this 
equilibrium  to  be  destroyed  by  accumu- 
lative pressure  till  rupture  ensues;  it 
then  follows  that  the  forces  in  one  direc- 
tion having  ceased,  the  others  in  an 
opposite  direction  being  active  would 
project  the  boiler  from  its  seat  with  a 
force  equal  to  that  whicli  is  discharged 
through  the  orifice  of  rupture.  The 
direction  of  motion  would  depend  upon 
the  position  of  the  ruptured  part :  if  in 
the  line  of  tlie  centre  of  gravity,  motion 
would  ensue  in  that  direction  ;  if  out  of 
that  line,  an  oblique  or  rotatory  motion 
round  the  centre  of  gravity  would  be  tlie 
result. 

The  velocity  or  quantity  of  motion 
produced  in  one  direction  would  be 
equal  to  tiie  intensity  or  quantity  lost; 
and  the  velocity  with  wiiich  the  body 
would  move  would  be  in  the  ratio  of  the 
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impulsive  force,  or  the  quantity  lost. 
Therefore,  the  quantity  of  motion  gained 
by  an  exploded  boiler  in  one  direction, 
will  be  as  its  weight  and  the  quantity 
lost  in  that  direction.  These  definitions 
are,  however,  more  in  the  province  of 
the  mathematician,  and  may  easily  be 
computed  from  well-known  formula  on 
the  laws  of  motion. 

We  now  come  to  the  rectangular 
forms,  or  flat  surfaces,  which  are  not  so 
well  calculated  to  resist  pressure.  Of 
these  we  may  instance  the  fire-box  of 
the  locomotive  boiler,  the  sides  and  flues 
of  marine  boilers — the  latter  of  which, 
by  tlie  bye,  are  now  superseded  by  those 
of  the  tubular  form — and  the  flat  ends 
of  the  cylindrical  boilers,  and  others  of 
weaker  construction. 

Tlie  locomotive  boiler  is  frequently 
worked  up  to  a  pressure  of  120  lbs.  on 
the  square  inch,  and  at  times  when  rising 
steep  gradients,  I  have  known  the  steam 
nearly  as  high  as  200  lbs.  on  the  inch. 
In  a  locomotive  boiler  subject  to  such 
an  enormous  working  pressure  it  re- 
quires the  utmost  care  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  engineer  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  fire-box 
are  capable  of  resisting  that  pressure, 
and  that  every  part  of  the  boiler  is  so 
nearly  balanced  in  its  powers  of  resist- 
ance as  that  when  one  part  is  at  the 
point  of  rupture  every  otiier  part  is  on 
the  point  of  yielding  to  the  same  uniform 
force.  This  appears  to  be  an  important 
consideration  in  mechanical  construc- 
tions of  every  kind,  as  any  material  ap- 
plied for  the  security  of  one  part  of  a 
vessel  subject  to  uniform  pressure,  whilst 
another  part  is  left  weak,  is  so  much 
material  thrown  away  ;  and  in  stationary 
boilers,  or  in  moving  bodies,  such  as 
locomotive  engines  and  steam  vessels, 
they  are  absolutely  injurious,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  parts  are  disproportionate  to 
each  other,  and  tlie  .extra  weiglit  when 
maintained  in  motion  becomes  an  expen- 
sive and  unwieldy  incumbrance.  A 
knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  materi- 
als used,  judicious  care,  and  the  exercise 
of  sound  judgment  in  its  distribution, 
are  tlierefore  some  of  the  most  essential 
qualifications  of  tlie  practical  engineer. 
Our  limited  knowledge,  and  defective 
principles  of  construction,  are  manifest 
from  the  numerous  abortions  which 
exist,  and  although  1  am  free  to  communi- 


cate all  that  I  know  on  this    subject,  lii'i 
nevertheless    find    myself    deficient    iii'"^ 
many  of  the  requirements  necessary  for 
the  attainments   of  sound  principles  of 
construction.  '  ' 

Reverting  to  the  question  more  imme* ''; 
diately  under  consideration,  it  is,  how-i" 
ever,  essential  to  give  the  requisite'"'' 
security  to  those  parts  which,  if  leffr";' 
unsupported,  would  involve  the  public''  i' 
as  well  as  ourselves  in  the  greateAt'"^ 
jeopardy.  '.!'  ^^ 

The  greater  portion  of  the  fire-boxi^'''^ 
of  locomotive  boilers,  as  before  noticedj'''| 
have  the  rectangular  form,  and  in  order  to,-''' 
economise  heat  and  give  space  for  the'^"'' 
furnace,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  ak;'''[ 
interior  and  exterior  shell;  that  which'- '"- 
contains  the  furnace  is  generally  made!';''' 
of  copper,  firmly  united  by  rivets,  and  -'* 
the  exterior  shell  which  covers  the  firei-' '  " 
box,  is  made  of  iron  and  united  by  rivetSiH  ' 
in  tile  same  way  as  the  copper  iire-boXi'"'' 
Now  these  plates  would  of  themselve^''"  ' 
— unless  supported  by  riveted  stays-^''"^ 
be  totally  inadequate  to  sustain  thfe'"^ 
pressure.  '  In  fact,  with  one-tenth  the'.'"'"; 
strain,  the  copper  fire-box  would  be'  '■'■' 
forced  inwards  upon  the  furnace,  and 
the  external  shell  bulged  outwards,  and 
with  every  change  of  force  these  two'  - 
flat  surfaces  would  move  backwards^''"' 
and  forwards,  like  the  sides  of  an  iri- '"' 
flated  bladder,  at  tlie  point  of  rupturel'''/ 
To  prevent  this,  and  give  the  large  flat""' 
surfaces  an  approximate  degree  ot'"'' 
strength  with  the  other  parts  of  the''"'' 
boiler,  wrouglit-iron  or  copper  stays,'  . 
one  inch  diameter,  are  introduced;  they ■'"' 
are  first  screwed  into  the  iron  and  cop-'.'''^ 
per  on  both  sides  to  prevent  leakage,'  '|' 
and  then  firmly  riveted  to  the  interior"','' 
and  exterior  plates.  These  stays  are^' 
about  six  inches  asunder,  forming  a-'j.^ 
series  of  squares,  and  each  of  them  wilr  ";^ 
resist  a  strain  of  about  fifteen  tons  be- 
fore it  breaks. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  greatest  pre*-'". ' 
sure  contained  in  the   boiler  to  be  200!''.  ' 
lbs.  on  tlie  square  inch,  and  we  have  ' '' 
6  X  6  X  200  =  7200  lbs.,  or  3^  tons,''  "j 
the   force    applied    to    a   square   of  36'' 
inches  ;  now  as  these  squares  are  sup- 
ported by  four  stays,  each   capable    of 
sustaining  15  tons,  we  have  4  X  15  = 
60  tons  as  the  resisting  powers  of  the 
stays,  but  the  pressure  is   not  divided 
amongst  all  the  four,  but  each  stay  has 
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to  sustain  that  pressure,  consequently 
the  ratio  of  strength  to  the  pressure  will 
be  as  44-  to  1  nearly,  which  is  a  very 
fair  proportion  for  the  resisting  power  of 
that  part. 

We  have  treated  of  the  sides,  but  the 
top  of  the  fire-box  and  the  ends  have 
also  to  be  protected,  and  there  being  no 
plate  but  the  circular  top  of  the  boiler 
from  wliich  to  attach  stays,  it  has  been 
found  more  convenient  and  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  secure  those  parts  by  a 
series  of  strong  wrought-iron  bars,  from 
which  the  roof  of  the  fire-box  is  sus- 
pended, and  which  effectually  prevents 
it  from  being  forced  down  upon  the 
fire.  It  wiil  not  be  necessary  to  go  into 
the  calculations  of  those  parts;  they  are, 
when  riveted  to  the  dome  or  roof,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  a  pressure  of 
300  to  400  Ibs^on  the  square  inch.  This 
is,  however,  generally  speaking,  the 
weakest  part  of  the  boiler,  with  the  ex- 
ception probably  of  the  flat  ends,  above 
the  tubes  in  the  smoke-box,  where  they 
are  not  carefully  stayed. 

In  the  flat  ends  of  cylindrical  boilers, 
and  those  of  the  marine  construction, 
the  same  rule  applies  as  regards  construc- 
tion ;  and  the  dne  proportion  of  the  parts, 
as  in  those  of  the  locomotive  boilers, 
must  bo  closely  adhered  to.  Every  de- 
scription of  boiler  used  in  manufactories, 
and  also  those  on  board  of  steamers, 
should  in  my  opinion  be  constructed  to 
a  bursting  pressure  of  400  to  500  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch,  and  locomotive  engine 
boilers,  which  are  subjected  to  a  much 
severer  duty,  to  a  bursting  pressure  of 
600  to  700  lbs. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  state 
that  internal  flues,  such  as  contain  the 
furnace  in  the  interior  of  the  boiler, 
should  be  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
cylindrical  form  ;  and  as  wrought  iron 
will  yield  to  a  force  tending  to  crush  it 
of  about  one-half  of  what  would  tear  it 
asunder,  the  flue  should  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed one-half  the  diameter  of  the  boiler, 
and  with  the  same  thickness  of  plates  it 
may  be  considered  equally  safe  to  the 
other  parts.  In  fact,  the  force  of  the 
compression  is  so  diftiirent  to  that  of  ten- 
sion, that  I  should  advise  the  diameter  of 
the  internal  flues  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  1  to 
21  instead  of  1  to  2  of  the  diameter  of  the 
boiler. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  descrip- 


tion of  the  haycock,  hemispherical,  and 
waggon-shaped  boilers — they  are  all  bad 
as  respects  their  powers  of  resistance, 
and  ought  to  be  entirely  exploded.  I 
shall  congratulate  the  public  when  they 
disappear  from  the  list  of  those  construc- 
tions entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  and  the  consideration  of  the  man 
of  science  as  well  as  the  practical  engi- 
neer. 

In  treating  of  this  subject,  I  hope  to 
show  not  only  what  are  the  probable 
causes  of  explosion,  but  what  appears 
equally  important,  what  are  r?o^  the  causes. 
So  many  theories  (some  of  them  exceed- 
ingly problematical)  have  been  brought 
forward  on  the  occasion  of  disastrous 
explosions,  that  it  requires  the  utmost 
care  and  attention  to  circumstances  be- 
fore they  are  generally  admitted.  To  ac- 
quire satisfjictory  evidence  as  to  the  pre- 
cise condition  of  the  boiler  and  furnaces 
before  an  explosion  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble, as  most  frequently  the  parties  in 
charge,  and  from  whose  mismanagement 
and  neglect  we  may  in  many  cases  date 
the  origin  of  the  occurrence,  are  the  first 
to  become  the  victims  of  their  own  in- 
discretion, and  we  can  only  judge  from 
the  havoc  and  devastation  that  ensues  as 
to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  event. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  in  many  of 
the  explosions  on  record,  few,  if  any,  of 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
made  known,  and  we  are  left  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  appearance  of  the 
ruptured  parts,  and  the  terrific  conse- 
quences which  too  frequently  follow  as  a 
result.  This  want  of  evidence  as  to  the 
precise  condition  of  a  boiler  with  all  its 
valves  and  mountings,  preceding  an  ex- 
plosion, is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
causes  a  degree  of  mystery  to  surround 
the  whole  transaction ;  and  the  vague  and 
sometimes  inaccurate  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, but  too  often  baffles  all  attempts 
at  research,  and  creates  additional  cause  of 
alarm  to  all  those  exposed  to  the  occur- 
rence of  similar  dangers. 

1st.  Boiler  explosionx  arisiiig  from  ac- 
cumnlaled  internnl  fressure. — In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  a  continuous  increasing 
pressure  of  steam  without  the  means  of 
escape  is  probably  the  immediate  cause 
of  explosion  ;  in  some  instances  it  arises 
from  deficiency  of  water,  but  accidents 
of  this  kind  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  as  we  often  find  in  traciu"-  the 
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causes  that  tliey  have  their  origin  in  un- 
due pressure,  emanating  from  progres- 
sive accumulation  of  steam  of  great 
force  and  intensity.  Let  us  take  an  ex- 
ample— to  some  of  which  I  am  able  to 
refer — and  we  shall  find  that  a  boiler  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  furnace  in  active 
combustion  (as  the  recipient  of  heat)  will 
generate  an  immense  quantity  of  steam, 
and  unless  this  is  carried  otf  by  the  safety 
valve  or  the  usual  channels  when  gene- 
rated, the  greatest  danger  may  be  appre- 
liended  by  the  continuous  increase  of 
pressure  that  is  taking  place  within  the 
boiler.  Suppose  that  from  some  cause 
the  steam  thus  accumulated  does  not  es- 
cai)e  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which 
it  is  generated,  that  the  safety  valves  are 
either  inadequate  to  the  full  discharge  of 
the  surplus  steam,  or  that  they  are  en- 
tirely inoperative,  wliich  is  sometimes  the 
case,  and  we  have  at  once  the  clue  to  tlie 
injurious  consequences  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  are  sure  to  follow.  The  event 
may  be  procrastinated,  and  repeated  trials 
of  the  antagonist  forces  from  within,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  plates  from  without, 
may  occur  without  any  apparent  danger, 
but  these  experiments  often  repeated 
will  at  length  injure  the  resisting  powers 
of  the  material,  and  the  ultimatum  will 
be  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  moment  when 
the  balance  of  the  two  forces  are  de- 
stroyed and  explosion  ensues.  How  very 
often  do  we  find  this  to  be  the  true  cause 
of  accidents  arismg  from  extreme  inter- 
nal pressure,  and  how  very  easily  these 
accidents  might  be  avoided  by  the  attach- 
ment of  proper  safety  valves  to  allow  the 
steam  to  escape  and  relieve  the  boiler  of 
those  severe  trials  which  ultimately  lead 
to  destruction.  If  a  boiler,  whose  gene- 
rative power  be  equal  to  100,  be  worked 
at  a  pressure  of  10  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch,  the  area  of  the  safety  valves  should 
also  be  equal  to  100,  in  order  to  prevent 
u  continuous  increase  of  pressure  ;  or  in 
case  of  the  adhesion  of  any  of  the  valves, 
it  is  desirable  that  their  areas  should,  col- 
lectively, be  equal  to  100.  If  two  or 
more  valves  are  used,  100  or  120  would 
then  be  tiie  measure  of  outlet.  Under 
these  precautions,  and  a  boiler  so  con- 
structed, tlie  risk  of  accident  is  greatly 
diminished  ;  and  provided  one  of  the 
valves  is  kept  in  working  order,  beyond 
the  reach  of  interference  by  the  engineer, 
or  any  other  person,  we  may  venture  to 


assume  that  the  means  of  escape  are  at 
hand,  irrespective  of  the  temporary  stop- 
page of  the  usual  channels  for  carrying 
oft'  the  steam.  So  many  accidents  have 
occurred  from  this  cause — the  defective 
state  of  the  safety  valves — that  I  must 
request  the  attention  whilst  I  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  most  prominent  cases  that 
have  come  before  me.  In  the  year  1845 
a  tremendous  explosion  took  place  at  u 
cotton  mill  in  Bolton.  The  boilers,  three 
in  number,  were  situated  under  the  mill, 
and  from  unequal  capacity  in  the  safety 
valve's,  and  even  those  imperfect,  as  they 
were  probably  fast,  a  terrific  explosion  of 
the  weakest  boiler  took  place,  which  tore 
up  the  plates  along  the  bottom,  and  the 
steam  having  no  outlet  at  the  top,  not 
only  burst  out  the  end  next  the  furnace, 
demolishing  the  building  in  that  direction, 
but  tearing  up  the  top  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  boiler  was  projected  upwards  in 
an  oblique  direction,  carrying  the  floors, 
walls,  and  every  other  obstruction  before 
it ;  ultimately  it  lodged  itself  across  the 
railway  at  some  distance  from  the  build- 
ing. Looking  at  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  this  accident,  and  the  number 
of  persons — from  16  to  18 — v/ho  lost 
their  lives  on  the  occasion,  it  became  a 
subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  community 
that  a  close  investigation  should  immedi- 
ately be  instituted,  and  a  recommendation 
followed  that  every  precaution  should  be 
used  in  the  construction  as  well  as  the 
management  of  boilers. 

The  next  fatal  occurrence  on  record  in 
that  district  was  a  boiler  at  Ashton-un- 
der  Lyne,  which  exploded  under  similar 
circumstances,  namely,  from  excessive  in- 
terior pressure,  when  four  or  five  lives 
were  lost ;  and  again  at  Hyde,  where  a 
similar  accident  occurred  from  the  same 
cause,  which  was  afterwards  traced  to 
the  insane  act  of  the  stoker  or  engineer, 
who  prevented  all  means  for  the  steam 
to  escape  down  the  safety  valve. 

There  was  a  boiler  exploded  at  jMala- 
ga,  in  Spain,  some  years  since,  and  my 
reasons  for  noticing  it  in  this  place  is  to 
show  that  explosions  may  be  apprehended 
from  otiier  causes  than  those  enumerated 
in  the  divisions  of  tliis  inquiry,  and  that 
is  incrusialion.  Dr.  Ritterbrandt  says — 
in  a  paper  read  before  tiie  Institution  of 
Civil  EngineerSjby  an  eminent  chemist,  IMr. 
West — '•  that  a  sudden  evolution  of  steam 
under  circumstances  of  incrustation  is  no 
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uncommon  occurrence  :"  in  several  in- 
stances I  have  known  this  to  be  the  case, 
particuhirly  in  marine  boilers,  where  the 
incrustation  from  salt  water  becomes  a 
serious  grievance,  either  as  regards  the 
duration  of  the  boiler,  or  the  economy  of 
fuel. 

'^<If  it  were  supposed,'  as  Dr.  Ritter- 
bratidt  observes,  that  the  bo'iler  was  in- 
crusted  to  the  extent  of  lialf  an  inch,  it 
would  at  once  be  seen  that  nothing  was 
more  easy  than  to  heat  the  boiler  strong- 
ly, even  to  red  heat,  without  the  immedi- 
ate contact  of  water.  Under  these  cir- 
cninstances,  the  hardened  deposits  being 
firmly  attached  to  the  plates,  and  forming 
an  imperfect  conductor  of  heat,  would 
gi-eatly  increase  the  temperature  of  the 
iron,  and  the  great  difference  of  tempera- 
ture tims  induced  between  the  material — 
and  the  greater  expansibility  of  the  iron — 
would  cause  the  incrustation  to  separate 
from  the  plates,  and  the  water  rushing 
in  between  them  would  generate  a  con- 
siderable cliarge  of  highly  elastic  steam, 
and  thus  endanger  the  security  of  tiie 
boiler.  ■>    . 

These  phenomena  Wfere  singularly  ex- 
emplified in  the  Malaga  explosion,  which 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Hick  : — "  I  have 
ascertained  that  a  very  thick  incrustation 
of  salt  was  found  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  boiler,  immediately  over  tiie  fire,  and 
so  far  as  it  extended  the  plates  appear  to 
have  been  red  hot,  thereby  much  weak- 
ened, and  hence  the  explosion.  The  or- 
dinary working  pressure  of  the  boiler  is 
130  ibs.  per  square  incli,  and  perhaps  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion  very  much 
above  that  pressure,  as  there 'was  only 
one  small  safety  valve  of  two  and  a  half 
inches  diameter.  Tiie  boiler  was  only 
two  feet  six  inches  diameter,  an(J  twenty 
feet  long."'      "     ■    '"       'J' '■  -^'■■"i    -'•'    ■; 

Tncrusfcxtion,  excks?vei'  6f  Veitig  idl^tt-' 
gerous,  is  attended  with  great  expense 
and  injury  to  the  boiler  by  its  removal. 
In  the  case  of  tlie  Transatlantic,  Oriental, 
or  other  long  sea-going  vessels — even 
after  the  use  of  brine-pumps,  blowing 
out,  &c. — ^a  very  large  amount  of  in- 
crustation is  formed,  and  considerable 
sums  of  money  are  expended  each  voy- 
age to  remove  it. 

Other  explosions  of  a  more  recent  date 
are  tliose  wliich  occurred  at  Bradford  and 
Halifax.     They  are  still  fresh  in  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  public  mind,  and  are  so 
..i  ji  ,u,.!Jil.ij  jj  icjijiic'ii-i  jJ   'ijijiu  ill  i):ui 


well  known  as  not  to  require  notice  in 
this  place. 

I  cannot,  however,  leave  this  part  of 
the  subject  without  reverting  to  an  acci- 
dent which  occurred  on  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway,  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  same  cause — excessive  in- 
ternal pressure.  This  accident  is  the 
more  peculiar  as  it  led  to  a  long  mathe- 
matical disquisition  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  forces  which  produced  results  at  once 
curious  and  interesting.  The  conclusions 
wliicii  I  arrived  at,  although  praciicaUy 
right,  were,  however,  considered  by  some 
mathematically  wrong,  as  they  were  firmly 
combated  by  several  eminent  mathema- 
ticians ;  and  notwithstanding  the  num^ 
ber  of  algebraic  formulas,  and  the  learned 
discussions  of  my  friends  on  that  occa- 
sion, I  have  been  unable  to  change  the 
opinion  I  then  formed  of  others  more 
conclusive. 

The  accident  here  alluded  to,  occurred 
to  the  "  Irk"  locomotive  engine,  which 
in  February,  1845,  blew  up  and  killed 
the  driver,  stoker,  and  another  person 
who  was  standing  near  the  spot  at  the 
time.  A  great  dilference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  accident  was  preva- 
lent in  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed 
the  explosion,  some  attributing  it  to  a 
crack  in  the  copper  fire-box,  and  others 
to  the  weakness  of  the  stays  over  the 
top — neither  of  these  opinions  were,  how- 
ever, correct,  as  it  was  afterwards  demon- 
strated that  the  material  was  not  only  en- 
tirely free  from  cracks  and  flaws,  but  the 
stays  were  proved  sufficient  to  resist  a 
pressure  of  150  to  200  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch.  The  true  cause  was  afterwards 
ascertained  to  arise  from  the  fastening 
down  the  safety  valve  of  engine  (an  ac- 
tive fire  being  in  operation  under  the 
boiler  at  the  time)  which  was  under  the 
shed,  with  the  steam  up,  ready  to  start 
with  the  early  morning  train.  ''. 

The  effect  of  this  was  the  forcing  down 
of  the  top  of  the  copper  fire-box  upon 
the  blazing  embers  of  the  furnace,  which,' 
acting  upon  the  principle  of  the  rocket, 
elevated  the  boiler  and  engine  of  130  tons 
weight  to  the  height  of  30  feet,  which, 
in  its  ascent,  made  a  summerset  in  the  air, 
passed  through  tiie  roof  of  the  shed,  and 
ultimately  landed  at  a  distance  of  60 
yards  from  its  original  position.  The 
question  which  excited  most  interest,  was 
the  absolute  force  required  to  fracture  the 
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fire-box,  its  peculiar  properties,  when 
;Once  liberated,  and  the  elastic  or  contin- 
uous powers  in  operation,  which  forced 
the  engine  from  its  place  to  an  elevation 
of  30  feet  from  tlie  position  on  which  it 
stood.  An  elaborate  mathematical  dis- 
cussion ensued  relative  to  the  nature  of 
these  forces,  which  ended  in  the  opinion 
that  a  pressure  sufficient  to  rupture  the 
,nre-box,  was  by  its  continuous  action 
sufficient  to  elevate  the  boiler  and  pro- 
duce the  results  which  followed.  Ano- 
ther reason  was  assigned,  namely,  that 
an  accumulated  force  of  elastic  vapor,  at 
a  high  temperature,  with  no  outlet 
through  the  valves,  having  suddenly 
burst  upon  the  glowing  embers  of  the 
furnace,  would  charge  the  products  of 
combustion  with  their  equivalents  of 
oxygen,  and  hence  explosion  followed. 
Wiiether  one  or  both  of  these  two  causes 
were  in  operation,  is  probably  difficult  to 
determine ;  at  all  events  we  have  ia  ma- 
ny mstances  precisely  the  same  results 
produced  from  similar  causes,  and  unless 
greater  precaution  is  used  in  the  preven- 
tion of  excessive  pressure,  we  may  natu- 
rally expect  a  repetition  of  the  same 
fatal  results. 

The  preventives  against  accidents  of 
this  kind  are  well-constructed  boilers  of 
the  strongest  form,  and  duly  proportion- 
ed safety  valves, — one  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  engineer,  and  the 
other,  as  a  reserve,  under  the  keeping  of 
some  competent  authority. 

2nd.  Explosions  from  deficiency  of  wa- 
ter. 

This  division  of  the  subject  requires 
the  utmost  care  and  attention,  as  the  cir- 
cumstance of  boilers  beins  short  of  wa- 
ter is  no  unusual  occurrence.  Imminent 
danger  frequently  arises  from  tliis  cause, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  engineers,  that  there 
is  no  part  of  the  apparatus  which  consti- 
tutes the  mountings  of  a  boiler  which 
requires  greater  attention — probably  the 
Safety-valves  not  excepted  —  than  that 
\yhicii  supplies  it  with  water.  A  weli- 
constructed  pump,  and  self-acting  feed- 
era — when  boilers  are  worked  at  a  low 
pressure — are  indispensable,  and  where 
lie  latter  cannot  be  applied,  the  glass 
tubular  guage  steam  and  water  cocks 
must  have  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

In  a  properly  constructed  boiler  every 
every  part  of  the  metal  exposed  to  the 


direct  action  of  the  fire  should  be  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  water,  and  when 
proper  provision  is  made  to  maintain  the 
water  at  a  uniform  heiglit  and  depth 
above  the  plat«s,  accidents  can  never  oc- 
cur from  this  cause. 

Should  the  water,  however,  get  low 
from  defects  in  the  pump,  or  any  stop- 
page of  the  regulating  feed  valves,  and 
the  plates  over  the  furnace  become  red- 
hot,  we  then  risk  the  bursting  of  the 
boiler,  even  at  the  ordinary  working 
pressure.  We  have  no  occasion,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  searcli  for  another 
cause,  from  the  fact  that  the  material  when 
raised  to  a  red  heat  has  lost  about  five- 
sixths  of  its  strength,  and  a  force  of  less 
than  one-sixth  will  be  found  amply  suffi- 
cient to  bear  down  the  plates  direct  upon 
the  fire,  or  to  burst  the  boiler. 

When  a  boiler  becomes  short  of  water, 
the  first  and  perhaps  the  most  natural 
action  is  to  run  to  tlie  feed  valve,  and 
pull  it  wide  open.  This  certainly  reme- 
dies the  deficiency,  but  increases  the 
danger,  by  suddenly  pouring  upon  the 
incandescent  plates,  a  large  body  of  wa- 
ter, which,  coming  in  contact  \\itli  a,,x^; 
servoir  of  intense  heat,  is  calculated  to; 
produce  liighly  elastic  steam.  Tliis  has 
been  hitherto  controverted  by  several 
eminent  chemists  and  philosophers,  but 
I  make  no  doubt  such  is  the  case,  unless 
the  pressure  has  forced  the  plates  into  a 
concave  shape,  which  for  a  time  would 
retard  tiie  evaporization  of  the  water 
when  suddenly  thrown  upon  them.—? 
Some  curious  experimental  facts  have- 
been  elicited  on  this  subject,  and  those 
of  M.  Boutigney,  and  Professor  Bowinai> 
of  King's  College,  London,  siiow  that  a, 
small  quantity  of,  water  projected  upoHf 
a  hot  plate  does  not  touch  it;  that  it 
forms  itself  into  a  globule  surrounded 
with  a  thin  film,  and  rolls  about  upon 
the  plate  without  the  least  appearance  of 
evaporation.  A  repulsive  action  takes, 
place,  and  these  phenomena  are  explaiued- 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  spheroid 
has  a  perfectly  refiecting  surface,  and 
consequently  the  heat  of  the  incandes- 
cent plate  is  reflected  back  upon  it. 
What  is,  however,  the  most  extraordina^ 
ry  in  these  experiments  is,  the  fact  that 
tlie  globule,  whilst  rolling  upon  a  red- 
hot,  plate,  never  exceeds  a  temperatui'ei 
of  about  204  degrees  of  Fahrenheiti; 
and  in  order  to  produce  ebullition,  it  is 
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necessary  to  cool  tlie  plate  until  the  wa^ 
ter  begins  to  boil,  when  it  is  rapidly  dis- 
sipated in  steam. 

The  experiments  by  the  committee  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  on  this  subject, 
[rive  some  interesting  and  useful  results, 
Tiiat  committee  found  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  clean  iron,  at  winch  it  vaporized 
drops  of  water  was  334°  Falirenheit. 
The  development  of  a  repulsive  force, 
Vi'liich  I  liave  endeavored  to  describe, 
was,  however,  so  rapid  above  that  tempe- 
rature, that  drops  which  required  but  one 
second  of  time  to  disappear  at  tlie  tem- 
perature of  maximum  vaporization,  re- 
quired 152  seconds  wlien  the  metal  was 
heated  to  895°  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
committee  goes  on  to  state  that — "  One 
ounce  of  water  was  introduced  into  an 
iron  bowl  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  supplied  with  heat  by  an  oil- 
balh  at  the  temperature  of  546°,  was 
vaporized  in  fifteen  seconds,  while  at  the 
initial  temperature  of  507°,  tliat  of  the 
most  rapid  evaporization  was  thirteen 
seconds." 

The  cooling  effect  of  the  metal  is  here 
strikingly  exemplified,  by  the  increased 
rapidity  of  the  evaporization,  whicli  at  a 
reduced  temperature  of  38°  is  effected  in 
tliirteen  instead  of  fifteen  seconds. 

This  does  not,  however,  hold  good  in 
every  case,  as  an  increased  quantity  of 
water,  say  from  one-eighth  of  an  ounce 
to  two  ounces,  thrown  upon  heated 
plates,  raised  the  temperature  of  its 
evaporation  from  460°  to  600°  Fahren- 
heit ;  thus  clearly  showing  that  the  time 
required  for  the  generation  of  explosive 
steam  under  these  circumstances  is  at- 
tended witli  danger,  and  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  the  ordinary  safety  valves 
may  not  be  wholly  inadequate  for  its  es- 
cape. 

Numerous  examples  may  be  quoted 
to  show  that  explosions  from  deficiency 
of  water,  although  less  frequent  than 
those  arising  from  undue  pressure,  are 
by  no  means  uncommon — they  are,  ne- 
vertheless, comparatively  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  the  preventives  are  good  pumps, 
self-acting  feeders  (when  they  can  be  ap- 
plied), and  all  those  conveniences,  sucli 
as  water  cocks,  water  gauges,  floats, 
alarms,  and  other  indicators  of  the  loss 
and  reduction  of  water  in  the  boiler. 

3rd.  Explosions  produced  from  col- 
lapse. 


Accidents  from  this  cause  can  scarcely 
be  called  explosions,  as  they  arise,  not 
from  internal  force,  which  bursts  the 
boiler,  but  from  tiie  sudden  action  of  a 
vacuum  within  it.  In  high-pressure 
boilers,  from  their  superior  strengtli  and 
circular  form,  these  accidents  seldom  oc- 
cur, and  tlie  low-pressure  boiler  is  effec- 
tually guarded  against  it  by  a  valve 
which  opens  inward  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  whenever  a  vacuum  oc- 
curs. In  some  cases  a  collapse  of  the 
internal  flues  of  boilers  has  been  known 
to  take  place,  from  a  partial  vacuum 
within,  wliich,  united  to  the  pressure  of 
the  steam,  lias  forced  down  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  flue,  and  with  fiital  efl'ect 
discharged  the  contents  of  the  boiler  into 
the  ash-pit,  and  destroyed  and  scalded  ev- 
erything before  it.  A  circumstance  of  tliis 
kind  occurred  on  the  Thames,  on  board 
the  steamer  Victoria,  some  years  since, 
when  a  number  of  persons  lost  their 
lives,  and  serious  injury  was  sustained 
in  all  parts  of  the  vessel  within  its  reach. 
This  accident  could  not,  however,  be 
called  an  explosion,  but  a  collapse  of  the 
internal  flues,  which  were  of  large  di- 
mensions, and  the  consequent  discharge 
of  large  quantities  of  steam  and  water 
into  the  space  occupied  by  the  engines. 

One  or  two  cases  which  bear  more  di- 
rectly on  this  point  are,  however,  on  re- 
cord, and  one  of  them,  which  took  place 
in  the  Mold  Mines,  in  Flintshire,  was 
attended  with  explosion.  Tlie  particu- 
lars, as  given  by  i\Ir.  John  Taylor,  \\\\\  be 
found  circumstantially  recorded  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine. This  occurrence  seems  to  prove 
that  rarefication  produced  in  the  flues  of 
a  high-pressure  boiler  may  determine  an 
explosion.  The  boiler  which  exploded 
belonged  to  a  set  of  three  feeding  the 
same  engine;  the  fuel  used  was  bitumi- 
nous coal.  The  furnace  doors  of  all 
three  of  the  boilers  had  been  opened, 
and  the  dampers  of  two  had  been  closed, 
when  a  gust  of  flame  was  seen  to  issue 
from  the  mouth  of  tlie  furnace  of  these 
latter,  and  was  immediately  followed  by 
an  explosion.  The  interior  flue  of  this 
boiler  was  flattened  from  the  sides,  the 
flue  and  shell  of  the  boiler  remaining  in 
their  places,  and  the  safety-valve  upon  the 
latter  not  being  injured. 

Other  similar  cases  of  collapse  might 
"be  stated,  but  as  most  of  them  have  been 
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attended  by  a  defective  supply  of  water 
in  the  boiler,  the  plates  over  the  fire 
having-  become  heated,  they  can  scarcely 
be  included  in  the  category  of  this  class 
of  accidents,  and  more  properly  belong 
to  those  of  which  we  have  just  treated, 
— explosions  from  a  deficiency  of  water 
in  the  boiler. 

It  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  observe 
tiiat  cases  of  collapse  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  as  the  great  source  of 
danger  is  in  the  escape  of  hot  water, 
which,  witli  the  steam  generated  by  it, 
produces  death  in  one  of  its  worst  and 
most  painful  forms. 

The  remedies  for  these  accidents  will 
be  found  in  the  vacuum  valve,  and  care- 
ful construction  in  the  form  and  strength 
of  the  flues. 

4th.  Explosions  from  defective  con- 
struction. 

This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant divisions  that  can  possibly  en- 
gage our  attention,  and  on  which  it  shall 
be  my  duty  to  enlarge.  In  a  previous 
inquiry  I  have  already  sliown  the  nature 
of  the  strain,  and  the  ultimate  resistance 
which  the  material  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  boilers  is  able  to  bear.  We  have 
not,  however,  in  all  cases,  shown  the  dis- 
tribution and  position  in  which  that  ma- 
terial should  be  placed  in  order  to  attain 
the  maximum  of  strength,  and  afford  to 
the  public  greater  security  in  the  resist- 
ing powers  of  vessels  subject  to  so  se- 
vere and  sometimes  ruinous  pressure.  ■ 
This  is  a  subject  of  such  importance 
that  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
trespassing  upon  your  time,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  point  out  the  advantages  peculiar 
to  form,  and  the  use  of  a  sound  and  per- 
fect system  of  construction. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  haycock, 
hemispherical,  and  wagon-shaped  boil- 
ers were  those  generally  in  use,  and  it 
1  was  not  until  high-pressure  steam  wag 
.'first  introduced  into  Cornwall,  that  the 
cylindrical  form  with  hemispherical  ends, 
and  the  furnace  under  the  boiler,  came 
into  use ;  subsequently  this  gave  way  to 
the  introduction  of  a  large  internal  flue, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler, 
and  in  this  the  furnace  was  placed.  For 
many  years  tliis  was  the  best  and  most 
economical  boiler  in  Cornwall,  and  its 
introduction  into  this  country  has  effect- 
ed great  improvements  in  the  economy 
of  fuel  as  wpljl^a^  ;the, ,  st^r^ngtli,  pi  the 


boiler.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  improve  this  boiler  by  cutting  away 
one-half  of  the  end,  in  order  to  admit  a 
larger  furnace.  This  was  first  done  by 
the  Butterley  Company,  and  it  has  since 
gone  by  the  name  of  the  Butterley  boiler. 
This  construction  has  the  same  defects 
as  the  haycock  or  hemispherical  and  wag- 
on-shaped boilers ;  it  is  weak  over  the 
fire-place,  and  cannot  well  be  strengthen- 
ed without  injury  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  boiler,  from  the  vast  number  of  stays 
necessary  to  suspend  the  part  which 
forms  tlie  canopy  of  the  furnace.  Of 
late  years,  a  much  greater  improvement 
has,  however,  been  effected  by  the  dou- 
ble flue  and  double  furnace  boiler,  which 
is  now  in  general  use,  and  has  nearly 
superseded  all  the  other  constructions. 
It  consists  of  the  cylindrical  form,  vary- 
ing from  five  to  seven  feet  in  diameter, 
with  two  flues,  which  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  boiler ;  they  are  perfectly 
cylindrical,  and  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  admit  a  furnace  in  each.  This  boiler 
is  the  simplest  and  probably  the  most 
effective  that  has  yet  been  constructed. 
It  presents  a  large  flue  surface  as  the 
recipient  of  heat,  and  the  double  flues, 
when  riveted  to  the  flat  ends,  add  greatly 
to  the  security  and  strength  of  those 
parts.  It  moreover  admits  of  the  new 
process  of  alternate  firing,  so  liighly  con- 
ducive to  perfect  combustion,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  nuisance  of  smoke. 

6th.  Explosions  arising  from  mis- 
manaa-ement  or  ignorance. 

To  mismanagement,  ignorance,  and 
the  misapplication  of  a  few  leading 
principles  in  connexion  with  the  use  and 
application  of  steam,  may  be  traced  the 
great  majority  of  accidents  which  from 
time  to  time  occur.  Many  of  these  ac- 
cidents, so  fruitful  of  the  destruction  of 
property  and  human  life,  might  be  pre- 
vented, if  we  had  well  constructed  ves- 
sels judiciously  united  to  skill  and  com- 
petency in  the  management.  To  convey 
a  few  practical  instructions  to  engineers, 
stokers,  and  engine-men,  would  be  an 
undertaking  of  no  great  difficulty.  A 
young  man  of  ordinary  capacity  would 
learn  all  that  is  necessary  in  a  few 
months ;  and  if  placed  under  competent 
instructors,  he  might  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  steam,  its  elastic 
force  at  different  degrees  of  pressure, 
the  advantages  peculiar  to  sensitive  and 
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easy-working  safety-valves,  the  necessity 
for  cleanliness  and  keeping  them  in  good 
working  condition;  the  use  of  water 
gauges,  fusion  plugs,  indicators,  signals, 
&c.,  &c.,  connected  with  the  supply  and 
height  of  water  in  the  boiler.  The  dan- 
gers to  be  apprehended  from  a  scarcity 
of  water,  the  danger  of  explosion  when 
the  engine  is  standing,  or  when  the 
usual  channels  for  relieving  the  boiler  of 
its  surplus  steam  are  stopped, — all  these 
are  parts  of  elementary  instruction  which 
the  stoker,  as  well  as  the  engineer,  should 
be  acquainted  with,  and  no  proprietor  of 
a  mill,  captain  of  a  steam-ship,  or  super- 
intendent of  locomotive,  should  give  em- 
ployment to  any  person  unless  they  can 
produce  certificates  of  good  behaviour, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  their  profession. 

If  these  precautions  were  adopted, 
greater  care  observed  in  the  selection  of 
men  of  skill  and  responsibility  in  the  con- 
struction of  boilers,  and  a  more  strict 
and  rigid  code  of  laws  in  the  management, 
we  may  look  forward  with  greater  cer- 
tainty to  a  considerable  diminution,  if  not 
a  prevention,  of  those  calamitous  events 
which  so  frequently  plunge  whole  femi- 
lies  into  mourning  by  unexpected  and 
instantaneous  death. 

As  an  individual,  I  would  cheerfully 
lend  my  best  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  principle  of  instruction  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  the  country  of  the  igno- 
rance which  pervades  that  part  of  the 
community  on  which  the  lives  of  so  many 
depend.  A  resolution  on  the  part  of 
those  who  employ  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  whose  interests  are  so  much  at 
stake,  to  take  none  whose  knowledge 
and  character  docs  not  come  up  to  the 
requisite  standard,  and  pay  fur  il,  would 
soon  find,  from  the  economy  of  the  man- 
agement, and  the  increased  security  of 
their  property,  a  very  important  change 
in  all  the  requirements  of  the  economy, 
as  well  as  the  application  of  steam.  How 
often  do  we  find  implements  of  danger, 
and  vessels  containing  the  elements  of 
destruction,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  ig- 
norant and  reckless  practitioners,  whose 
insensibility  to  danger,  and  total  incom- 
petency to  judge  of  its  presence,  renders 
them,  above  all  others,  the  most  unfit  to 
be  employed.  And  why  ?  because  tney 
are  the  very  persons,  from  their  defective 
knowledge,  to  increase  the  danger  and 


aggi-avate  the  evils  they  were  selected  to 
prevent.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  en- 
gineers, to  secure  (if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression) an  insane  pressure,  have  fas- 
tened the  safety-valves,  and  screwed 
down  the  steam-valve,  closing  every  out- 
let, without  ever  thinking  of  the  fire  that 
was  blazing  under  the  boiler. 

Under  such  circumstances,  what  could 
be  expected  but  a  blow  up  ?  A  madman 
rushing  with  a  lighted  match  into  a 
powder  magazine  could  not  act  with 
greater  insanity  :  such,  however,  has  been 
the  case,  and  that  arising  from  want  of 
thought,  or,  what  is  worse,  from  the  total 
absence  of  knowledge  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  his  employer,  as  well  as  himself, 
to  have  possessed. 

I  have,  on  former  occasions,  stated  that 
I  am  not  an  advocate  for  legislative  in- 
terference, either  in  the  construction  or 
management  of  boilers,  but,  seeing  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  these  vessels  when 
placed  under  the  control  of  ignorance 
and  incapacity,  I  would  forego  many  con- 
siderations to  encourage  a  more  judi- 
cious and  intelligent  class  of  men  than 
has  hitherto  been  employed  in  the  care 
and  management  of  steam  and  the  steam- 
engine.  The  reforms  necessary  to  be 
introduced  may  be  done  by  the  owners 
of  steam-engines,  steam-boats,  railways, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  this  important  element.  A  de- 
sire to  enforce  more  judicious  and  strin- 
gent regulations,  to  remunerate  talent, 
and  to  employ  only  those  whose  good 
conduct  and  superior  knowledge  entitled 
them  to  confidence,  is  the  only  sure 
guarantee  of  public  safety  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  employer. 

Lastly,  The  remedies  applicable  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents  arising  from  ex- 
plosion. 

Having  noticed,  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, most  of  the  causes  incident  to 
boiler  explosions,  it  now  only  remains  to 
draw  such  inferences  as  will  point  out 
the  circumstances  which  it  is  desirable  to 
cultivate,  and  others  which  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid.  These  circumstances  I  have 
endeavoured  to  class  in  such  way  as  to 
bring  the  subject  prominently  forward, 
and  to  point  out,  under  each  head,  first, 
the  causes  which  lead  to  accident;  and 
secondly,  the  means  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served in  avoiding  it.  In  a  general  sum- 
mary it  may  not  be  inexpedient  briefly  to 
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recapitulate  these  statements,  in  order  to 
impress  more  forcibly  upon  the  mind  of 
those  concerned  the  necessity  for  care 
and  consideration  in  the  use  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agents  ever  placed  at  our 
disposal. 

One  of  the  most  scientific  nations  of 
Europe  places  the  greatest  confidence,  as 
a  means  of  safety,  on  the  use  of  a  fusible 
metal  plate  over  the  furnace.  These 
plates  are  alloys  of  tin  and  lead  with  a 
small  portion  of  bismuth,  in  such  propor- 
tions as  will  ensure  fusion  at  a  tempera- 
ture something  below  that  of  molten 
lead.  In  France,  the  greatest  importance 
is  attached  to  these  alloys,  and  in  order 
to  insure  certainty  as  to  the  definite 
proportions,  the  plates  are  prepared  at 
the  royal  mint,  where  they  may  be  pur- 
chased duly  prepared  for  use.  In  this 
country  these  alloys  are  not  generally  in 
use,  but  in  this  respect  I  think  we  are 
wrong,  as  boiler  explosions  are  not  so 
frequent  in  France  as  in  this  country,  and 
high-pressure  steam,  from  its  superior 
economy,  is  more  extensively  used  in 
France  than  in  England.  In  my  own 
practice,  I  invariably  insert  a  lead  rivet 
one  inch  in  diameter  immediately  over  the 
fire-place,  and  as  lead  melts  at  640  de- 
grees, I  have  invariably  found  these  me- 
tallic plugs  a  great  security  in  the  event 
of  a  scarcity  of  water  in  the  boiler.  I 
am  persuaded  many  dangerous  explo- 
sions may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  this 
simple  and  effecti\e  precaution,  and  as 
pure  lead  melts  at  600  degrees,  we  may 
infer  from  this  circumstance  that  notice 
will  be  given  and  relief  obtained  before 
the  internal  pressure  of  the  steam  exceeds 
that  of  the  resistmg  powers  of  the  heated 
plates.  As  this  simple  precaution  is  so 
easily  accomplished,  I  would  adNise  its 
general  adoption.  It  can  do  no  harm  to 
the  boiler,  and  may  be  the  means  of  avert- 
ing explosions  and  the  destruction  of 
many  valuable  liv'es. 

The  fusible  metal  plates,  as  used  in 
France,  are  generally  covered  by  a  per- 
forated metallic  disc,  which  protects  the 
alloy  of  which  the  plate  is  composed, 
and  allows  it  to  ooze  through  as  soon  as 
the  steam  has  attained  the  temperature 
necessary  to  insure  the  fusion  of  the 
plate.  The  nature  of  the  alloy  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  curious,  as  the  different 
equivalents  have  different  degrees  of 
fluidity,  and  the  portion  which  is  the  first 
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to  melt  is  forced  out  by  the  pressure  of 
the  steam,  leaving  the  adhesion  of  the 
less  fusible  parts  in  a  most  imperfect 
state,  incapable  of  resisting  the  internal 
force  of  the  steam.  The  result  of  these 
compounds  is,  the  fusion  of  one  portion 
of  the  alloy  and  the  fracture  of  the  other, 
which  is  generally  burst  by  pressure. 

This  latter  description  of  fusible  plates 
is  different  to  the  lead  plug  over  the  fire, 
as  the  one  is  fused  at  600  degrees  by  the 
heat  of  the  furnace,  and  the  other  by  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  raised  to  the 
fusible  point  of  the  alloy,  which  varies 
from  280  to  350  degrees. 

Another  method  is  the  bursting  plate, 
fixed  in  a  frame  and  attached  to  some 
convenient  part  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
boiler;  this  plate  to  be  of  such  thickness 
and  of  such  ductility  as  to  cause  rupture 
whenever  the  pressure  exceeds  that  of 
the  weight  on  the  safety-valve  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an  apparatus, 
if  made  with  a  sufficiently  large  opening, 
would  reUeve  the  boiler ;  but  the  objec- 
tion to  this  and  several  other  devices  is 
the  frequent  bursting  of  those  plates,  and 
the  effect  every  change  of  pressure  has 
upon  the  material  in  reducing  its  powers 
of  resistaneev  and  thus  increasing  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  amount  of  pressure  in  the 
boiler,  as  well  as  the  constant  renewal  of 
the  plates. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  one  of 
the  most  important  securities  against  ex- 
plosions is  a  duly  proportioned  boiler, 
well  constructed,  and  to  this  must  be 
added  ample  means  for  the  escape  of  the 
steam  on  every  occasion  when  the  usual 
channels  have  been  suddenly  stopped. 
The  only  legitimate  outlets  under  these 
circumstances  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
safety-valves,  which,  connected  with  this 
inquiry,  are  indispensable  to  security. 
Every  boiler  should,  tlierefore,  have  two 
safety-valves,  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
carry  off  the  quantity  of  steam  generated 
by  the  boiler.  One  of  these  valves 
should  be  of  the  common  construction, 
and  the  other  beyond  the  reach  of  th& 
engineer  or  any  other  person.  '" 

Defective  construction  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  the 
frightful  accidents  which  we  are  so  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  witness.  No  man 
should  be  allowed  unlimited  exercise  of 
judgment  in  a  question  of  such  vital  im- 
portance as  the  construction  of  a  boiler, 
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unless  duly  qualified  by  matured  experi- 
ence in  the  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  form,  strength  of  materials, 
and  other  requirements  requisite  to  in- 
sure the  maxim  of  sound  construction. 
It  appears  to  me  equally  important  that 
we  should  have  the  same  proofs  and 
acknowledged  system  of  operations  in 
the  construction  of  boilers,  as  we  have 
in  the  strength  and  proportions  of  ord- 
nance. In  both  cases  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  powerful  and  dangerous  element, 
and  I  have  yet  to  learn  why  the  same 
security  should  not  be  given  to  the 
general  public  as  we  find  so  liberally  ex- 
tended to  an  important  branch  of  the 
public  service.  In  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment at  Woolwich  (with  which  I  have 
been  more  or  less  connected  for  many 
years)  the  utmost  care  and  precision  is 
observed  in  the  manufacture  of  guns, 
and  the  proofs  are  so  carefully  made, 
under  the  s\iperintendence  of  competent 
officers,  as  to  render  every  gun  an  engine 
of  perfect  safety  to  the  extent  of  1,000  to 
1,200  rounds  of  shot. 


THE     BOILER     HOUSE     OF     THE     CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

To  supply  steam  for  the  gratuitous 
use  of  exhibitors  of  "machinery  in  mo- 
tion," the  commissioners  erected  a  boiler 
house  without  the  Great  Building,  on  the 
south  side  of  "Rotten  Row,"  at  a  dis- 
tance of  155  feet  from  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  Palace.  The  whole  length 
of  the  boiler-house  is  96  feet  from  cen- 
tre to  centre  of  columns,  and  the  width 
24  feet,  the  principle  of  construction 
being  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the 
"  Industrial  Palace" — cast-iron  columns 
at  intervals  of  8  feet  and  24  feet  respec- 
tively, and  24  feet  trellis-girders,  forming 
the  framework  of  the  structure :  while 
instead  of  close  boarding  as  an  inclosure, 
9-inch  brick  walls  are  substituted.  The 
building  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments by  two  cross  brick  walls  of  one 
brick  and  a  half  in  thickness,  which  sup- 
port a  capacious  cold  water  tank.  The 
largest  compartment,  at  the  east  end,  is 
for  the  boilers,  being  50  feet  in  length ; 
the  middle  compartment,  intended  for 
stores,  20  feet;  and  the  western  com- 


partment, also  for  stores,  26  feet  in 
length,  respectively.  From  the  level  of 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  trellis- 
girders,  is  22  feet  2  inches.  Over  the 
boiler  department,  the  roofing  is  of  cor- 
rugated iron,  whereas  over  the  western 
division,  Mr.  Paxton's  "ridge  and  furrow" 
roofing,exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  great 
building,  is  used.  The  tank  is  formed 
of  cast-iron  plates,  bolted  together  by 
means  of  internal  flanges  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  is  21  feet  square,  and  4  feet  6 
inches  in  depth  ;  consequently  will  con- 
tain rather  more  than  55^^  tons  of  water. 
There  are  altogether  five  boilers,  all  set 
in  brick-work ;  the  largest  one  is  in  the 
middle,  and  is  from  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Galway  ot  Manchester,  consisting  of  two 
large  horizontal  tables  or  cylinders  com- 
municating with  each  other  at  4  feet  10 
inches  from  the  front  of  the  surface,  and 
at  the  other  end  four  vertical  tubes  of  8 
inches  diameter,  passing  from  tiie  lower 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  and  10 
conoidal  tubes  for  the  same  purpose;  the 
whole  length  of  the  boiler  being  1 3  feet, 
and  the  diameter  3  feet  4  inches.  The 
smaller  boilers,  two  on  each  side  of  that 
already  mentioned,  are  of  the  high-pres- 
sure multitubular  construction,  as  used 
for  locomotive  engines,  being  3  feet  8 
inches  in  diameter,  and  consisting  of  41 
horizontal  tubes,  each  of  2f  inches  dia- 
meter :  a  cast-iron  bracket  is  riveted  to 
each  side  of  the  boiler  to  secure  it  to  the 
brickwork,  the  flame  first  acting  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  boiler,  which  is 
supported  intermediately  by  two  cross 
walls,  and  returning  through  the  tubes 
towards  the  chimney,  which  is  fixed  at 
the  furnace  end  of  the  boiler.  The 
chimney  is  constructed  of  iron  plates, 
riveted  together,  being  circular,  of  16 
inches  clear  diameter,  and  21  feet  high. 
The  pipes  to  convey  the  steam  into  the 
"  machinery  in  motion"  department  are 
of  cast-iron,  of  8^  inches  diameter  in- 
ternally, connected  together  by  flanges 
in  the  usual  way,  and  coated  externally 
with  felt.  The  underground  channel  for 
these  pipes  is  formed  by  a  foundation  of 
3-inch  paving,  on  which  are  built  dwarf 
9-inch  sides  of  brick,  in  cement,  21  inch- 
es high,  the  whole  being  covered  at  top 
by  two  planks,  the  lower  one  of  4  inches 
and  the  upper  one  of  3  inches  in  thick- 
ness respectively. 
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We  extract  from  the  London  Builder 
the  organizations  and  functions  of  the 
Juries  by  whom  the  prizes  are  to  be 
awarded  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 

There  are  thirty  juries,  one  for  each  of 
the  thirty  classes  into  which  the  articles 
exhibited  have  been  divided,  and  these 
juries  are  formed  into  six  groups.  Each 
jury  has  a  chairman,  and  has  elected 
from  its  own  body  a  deputy-chairman 
and  a  reporter,  the  duty  of  the  latter  be- 
ing, as  the  title  tells,  to  draw  up  a  report 
upon  the  class  of  subjects  submitted  to 
his  jury.  These  reports  will  be  pub- 
lished, and,  if  properly  made,  will  de- 
scribe the  state  of  industry  of  all  na- 
tions, and  form  a  permanent  record  of 
the  Exhibition  itself.  The  juries  have 
to  award  two  medals,  the  medium  size 
(to  be  called  the  "Prize  Medal")  and 
the  large  medal.  The  small  medal  has 
been  withdrawn,  and  will  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  probably 
presented  to  those  who,  although  unre- 
warded by  the  juries,  are  thought  to  de- 
serve acknowledgment  for  assistance 
afforded  by  them.  When  a  jury  has 
decided  on  its  awards,  these  awards 
will  have  to  be  submitted  to  a  meeting 
of  all  the  juries  in  the  same  group  for 
confirmation :  they  will  then  go  to  the 
the  council  of  chairmen,  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  acting,  and  will  become  final 
so  soon  as  the  latter  report  that  they 
are  in  conformity  to  the  rules  laid  down. 

The  great  medal  is  to  be  awarded  by 
the  council  of  chairmen  only,  upon  the 
recommendations  made  to  that  body  by 
the  juries:  each  jury  must  obtain  the 
sanction  of  its  own  group  of  juries  to  its 
recommendation  of  the  great  medal,  be- 
fore the  council  of  chairmen  can  take 
the  recommendation  into  consideration. 
This  medal  is  to  be  given  only  for  very 
pre-eminent  and  indisputable  merit;  and 
the  number  distributed  will  be  small. 
The  medals,  we  may  add,  are  to  be 
awarded  for  excellence  only,  without  re- 
ference to  countries,  or  to  degrees  in  the 
same  kind  of  merit.  Instructions  as  to 
the  grounds  on  which,  according  to  the 
class,  medals  are  to  be  awarded,  have 
been  given  to  the  juries  ;  and  the  foreign 
members  of  the  different  juries  seem  to 
fall  very  readily  into  the  work. 


THE  HAMMER  SUPERSEDED  IN    BLOOMING  IRON 

At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  a  paper 
was  read  "  On  a  New  Machine  for  Blooming 
Iron."  The  working  portion  of  the  macliiae 
consists  of  three  eccentric,  cuspidated,  semi- 
lunar-shaped  cams,  working  simultaneously, 
and  all  kept  rotating  in  one  direction  by 
wheels  and  pinions,  firmly  connected  to- 
gether in  a  strong  frame,  and  set  in  motion 
by  a  steam  engine.  The  convex  sides  of 
these  semi-cylindiical  cams  are  deeply 
grooved  and  serrated,  and  their  peculiar 
form  is  such,  that  on  dropping  a  bloom  of 
kon  into  the  concavity  of  the  upper  cam,  as 
it  presents  itself,  it  is  immediately  drawn 
into  the  vortex,  or  centre  of  motion,  of  the 
three  cams  at  the  instant  when  that  open- 
ing is  the  largest.  As  they  rotate,  the  con- 
vexities, in  consequence  of  the  eccentricities 
of  tlie  centres,  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
— the  ridges  and  rough  sm-faces,  squeezing, 
roUing,  and  kneading  the  iron  in  all  direc- 
tions, Uke  squeezing  a  sponge  in  the  hand, 
The  cinders  and  impurities  are  thus  ejected, 
and  fall  out  beneath  the  machine ;  and  the 
cams,  in  the  latter  part  of  their  rotation, 
having  closed  the  space  between  them  to 
the  smallest  dimensions  in  the  revolution, 
the  bloom  is  elongated  and  ejected  in  the 
form  of  an  hon  cylinder.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  superior  iron,  it  had  hitherto  been 
considered  that  the  hammer  was  indispens- 
able ;  but  for  all  purposes  of  efficiency,  ra- 
pidity of  action,  and  economy,  this  machine, 
it  was  assumed,  would  come  into  general 
use.  From  its  strength  and  simphcity,  it 
would  not  cost  in  repairs  20^.  a  year  ;  while 
a  hammer  involved  expenses  of  ten  times 
that  amount,  and  the  cost  of  replacing  a 
broken  hammer  vas  well  known  in  the  iron 
trade  to  be  a  serious  item.  It  turned  out  a 
finished  bloom,  entirely  free  from  cinder,  in 
twelve  seconds,  the  engine  working  moder- 
ately ;  while  imder  the  hammer  it  could  not 
be  completed  under  eighty  seconds.  Thus, 
by  the  machine,  the  cyhndrical  bloom,  when 
ejected,  was  still  at  welding  heat,  and  could 
be  at  once  passed  through  tlie  rolls,  while 
from  the  hammer  it  had  again  to  pass 
through  the  furnace. — London  Mechanic^ 
Magazine. 


ROTATION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

For  Appletons'  Meclianics'  Magazine  and  Engineers*  Journal. 

As  many  persons  do  not  understand 
how  it  is  that  an  inflexible  wire,  carrying 
a  pendulum  at  its  lower  extremity,  and 
supported  from  above,  can  offer  so  little 
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friction  on  its  point  of  support  as  not  to 
be  carried  round  by  it,  in  tlie  diurnal  mo- 
tion which  the  said  point  of  support  has 
in  conjunction  with  the  earth,  let  any- 
body, to  a  hook  or  nail  in  the  ceiling 
of  their  own  room,  attach  a  pendulum, 
suspended  by  a  piece  of  thread,  instead 
of  wire,  and  then,  I  think,  the  earth's  ro- 
tation can  be  made  perfectly  demonstra- 
ble in  the  most  easy  way.  It  is  evident 
that  the  earth  in  its  rotation  will  carry 
the  hook  or  nail  round  with  it ;  but  the 
effect  upon  the  thread  will  be  a  mere 
twisting  of  it  at  its  upper  extremity,  not 
affecting  in  any  way  the  lower  part  of  it. 
Now,  supposing  even  the  twist  in  the 
thread  to  be  communicated  to  the  pen- 
dulum, which  I  suppose  to  be  a  ball,  the 
only  effect  of  such  a  twist  would  be  to 
turn  the  ball  round  once  in  twenty-four 
(or  more)  hours,  according  to  the  latitude, 
without  effecting  in  any  possible  way 
the  direction  of  the  plane  of  vibration. 

The  point  not  understood  by  most 
persons  is,  how  the  pendulum  can  be 
turned  round  without  the  direction  of  the 
plane  of  oscillation  being  turned  round 
also ;  but  if  any  one  will  take  a  watch 
and  suspend  it  by  the  guard  between  his 
fingers,  and  then  cause  the  watch  to  os- 
cilate  like  a  pendulum  in  any  given  direc- 
tion, and  if  he  then  twists  the  guard  once 
round  between  his  fingers,  he  will  per- 
ceive that  the  watch  itself  may  be  twist- 
ed round,  but  that  the  rotation  of  the 
watch  will  not  at  all  affect  the  direction 
of  the  plane  of  its  oscillation. 

I  Considering  these  remarks  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  comprehension  of  the  prob- 
lem by  the  mass  of  people,  they  may, 
perhaps,  be  worthy  of  insertion. 

I  have  several  times  tried  the  experi- 
ment myself,  with  a  small  iron  ball  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  of  my  office  by  a 
piece  of  cotton,  and  was  always  perfectly 
successful.  Q. 

iiiDihi  ii".  ic.'jtiiavj'{o)i  oiiJ  lof  -jhsuw  e'»ni 
NOTES  ON  THE   t.   S.   STEAMSHIP,  ., 
"  PRINCETON." 

By  B.    F.   ISHERWOOD,   CHIEF  ENO.   V.    S.   NAVY. 
For  Appletons'  Mechftnics'  Magajino  &.  Engineers*  Journal'. 

There  has  been  no  vessel  belonging  to 
the  United  States  Government  of  late 
years,  that  has  been  so  prominently  before 
the  public  as  the  "  Princeton."  She  was 
built  in  1843,  and  was  one  of  three  ex- 


periments tried  about  the  same  time  by 
the  government  on  diflFerent  systems  of 
propulsion  for  ocean  steam  navigation  ; 
viz  :  the  "  Mississippi,"  and  "  Missouri," 
with  common  radial  paddle  wheels  :  the 
"  Union,"  with  Hunter's  submerged  wheel, 
and  the  "  Princeton"  with  the  screw  pro- 
peller. The  Notes  on  the  "  Mississippi" 
have  been  already  published  in  the 
magazine,  and  the  data  afforded  by  the 
present  paper  will  enable  the  reader  to 
make  a  comparison,  and  draw  his  own 
conclusions,  as  to  the  relative  excellence 
and  adaptativeness  of  the  rival  systems  as 
applied  to  the  respective  vessels. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be 
just  to  observe,  that  steam  navigation 
owes  the  construction  of  the  "  Princeton" 
entirely  to  Capt.  Stockton,  to  whose 
clear-sightedness  in  comprehending  the 
merits  of  the  screw  system  of  propul- 
sion, and  moral  courage  in  advocating 
and  illustrating  it,  is  due  the  introduction 
of  screw  propellers  in  our  navy,  and  in 
fiictin  our  country;  for  until  the  "Prince- 
ton" had  shown  the  peculiarities  of  the 
screw  system  on  a  large  scale,  and  prac- 
tically demonstrated  its  excellence,  no- 
thing had  been  attempted  but  a  few 
small  experiments. 

Hull— The  hull  of  the  "  Princeton" 
was  164  feet  in  length  on  deck,  156  feet 
between  perpendiculars,  30^  feet  ex- 
treme beam,  depth  of  lower  hold  to  berth 
deck  14  feet,  from  birth  to  spar  deck  7^ 
feet.  Total  depth  of  vessel  21|-  feet. 
Measurement  burthen,  673  tons.  Launch- 
ing weight  of  hull,  418  tons.  Displace- 
ment at  16|  feet  draught,  954  tons;  at 

18  feet  draught,  1046  tons.  Immersed 
amidship  section  at  16^  feet  draught, 
346  square  feet ;  at  18  feet  draught,  390 
square  feet.  Draught  of  water  at  deep- 
est load,  with  200  tons  of  coal  on  board, 

19  feet  4  inches  aft  and  16  feet  8  inches 
forward,  mean  18  feet.  With  100  tons 
of  coal,  in  after  part  of  bunkers,  and  pro- 
visions and  water  for  the  crew  half  out^ 
the  draught  was  14  feet  9  inches  for- 
ward and  18  feet  3  inches  aft,  mean  I6i 
feet.  The  draught  at  the  dead  flat  was, 
for  a  mean,  17  feet.  The  peculiarity  of 
model  consisted  in  a  very  flat  floor  amid- 
ships, with  great  sharpness  forward  and 
excessive  leanness  aft,  the  run  being  re- 
markably fine,  with  a  great  extent  of 
dead  wood  terminating  in  a  stern  post  of 
the  unusual  thickness  of  26  inches  at  the 
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centre  of  the  propeller  shaft,  but  taper- 
ing above  and  below.  This  dead  wood 
and  stern  post  was  pierced  by  a  hole  1 3 
inches  diameter  for  the  passage  of  the 
propeller  shaft.  The  stern,  measuring 
from  a  perpendicular  from  the  aft  end  of 
the  spar  deck,  overhung  the  stern  post 
154-  feet,  and  depending  from  it  was  a 
false  stern  post,  leaving  a  space  of  6  feet 
fore  and  aft  between  it  and  the  true  stern 
post.  The  propeller  was  placed  within 
this  space.  The  ftilse  stern  post  was 
composed  of  a  wrought-iron  bar  covered 
with  lialf  inch  thick  copper  plate;  it  was 
attached  at  top  by  composition  flanges 
to  a  strong  oak  knee  securely  bolted  to 
the  counter  of  the  vessel ;  at  the  lower 
part  of  it  was  attached  by  similar  flanges 
to  a  solid  oak  timber,  placed  as  a  con- 
tinuation  of  the  keel  beyond  the  true 
stern  post;  this  timber  was  14  inches 
deep  and  securely  bolted  to  the  keel  and 
dead  wood.  The  metal  felse  stern  post 
was  51  inches  broad  athwartship,  and  2 
feet  long  fore  and  aft ;  the  forward  part 
was  brought  to  a  sharp  angle  to  diminish 
its  resistance  to  the  water,  while  its 
after  part  was  square  to  receive  the 
attachment  of  the  rudder. 

The  rudder  is  also  composite  in  its 
construction,  being  formed  of  a  wrought- 
iron  frame,  the  interstices  of  which  are 
filled  in  with  pieces  of  .5-inch  thick  pine 
plank,  die  whole  cased  up  with  copper 
plate  Yg  inch  thick.  The  thickness  of 
the  rudder  athwartship  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  f;ilse  stern  post,  viz  :  5g 
inches. 

Rig. — The  "  Princeton"  was  ship  rig. 

Eiitrines. — The  engines  were  two  in 
number,  and  called  by  their  patentee 
(Capt.  Fincson),^^ Semi-cylindrical  Steam 
Engine."  This  form  of  engine  was  in- 
vented, and  originally  patented  by  James 
Watt,  the  great  improver  of  the  steam 
engine  ;  consequently  the  elaboration  of 
the  details  is  the  only  part  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  Ericson.  The  peculi- 
arity of  this  form  of  engine  consists  in  the 
use  of  a  portion,  instead  of  the  whole 
of  a  cylinder,  the  piston  being  a  parallel- 
ogram fitting  tlie  portion  used  of  the  cy- 
linder lengtlnvise,  instead  of  being  a  cir- 
cle fitting  the  cylinder  cross-wise.  This 
parallelogram  piston  is  hung  on  a  shaft 
(whose  centre  is  the  axis  of  the  semi- 
cylinder)  and  having  journals  to  vibrate 
upon ;  it  is  made  steam-tight  by  packing 


all  its  edges,  and  is  operated  by  admitting 
and  educting  steam  on  opposite  sides  si- 
multaneously, as  in  other  forms  of  en- 
gine ;  the  piston  vibrates  through  an  arc 
of  90  degrees,  and  the  remaining  90  de- 
grees of  the  semi-cylinder  are  occupied 
by  the  cylinder  cover  in  two  pieces,  each 
occupying  45  degrees.  The  piston- 
shafts  passing  through  stuffing  boxes  at 
each  end  of  the  semi-cylinders,  have  at 
the  forward  end  crank  levers  of  34  inch- 
es throw  keyed  on ;  from  the  ends  of 
these  levers,  connecting-rods  74  inches 
long,  connect  on  the  same  crank-pin,  and 
drives  the  propeller-shaft,  there  being 
but  one  crank  to  both  engines — the  pro- 
peller making  one  revolution  for  each 
two  vibrations  of  the  piston. 

The  working  surface  in  each  piston 
measures  96  inches  in  length  by  26 
inches  broad,  giving  an  area  of  2496 
square  inches.  The  centre  of  pressure 
of  each  piston  moves  through  an  arc  36 
inches  long.'  The  "  Princeton's"  engines 
are  therefore  equal  to  two  ordinary  en- 
gines of  cylinders  57|  inches  diameter 
by  3  feet  stroke  of  piston  The  aggre- 
gate capacity  of  the  cylinders  are  108-19 
cubic  feet. 

The  feed  and  air  pumps  are  worked 
from  the  other  extremity  of  the  piston- 
shafts,  by  crank  levers  of  the  proper 
throw  ;  the  whole  making  a  very  simple 
and  compact  arrangement.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  engines  would  be  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  parallelopipedon  17  ft. 
X  17  ft.  X  6  ft.  high.  The  nominal  pow- 
er of  the  engines  is  250  horses.  The 
space  occupied  by  them,  though  small, 
is  no  less  than  would  take  in  either 
trunk,  four  piston-rod  or  oscillating  en- 
gines of  equal  stroke  and  diameter  of 
cylinder.  The  cost  of  the  engines  alone, 
complete,  was  $65,628  11.  They  weigh- 
ed 193,024  pounds,  making  the  cost  34 
cents  per  pound.  It  may  be  useful  to 
compare  the  cost  of  these  engines  per 
pound  witli  the  cost  of  two  other  en- 
gines made  for  the  government  at  about 
the  same  time. 

"  Princeton,"  cost  of  engines  per 

pound,  ...  -  34  cts. 
"Michigan,"     do.  do.    -         24    " 

"  Missouri,"     do.  do.    -         23| " 

The  principal  objections  to  this  form 
of  engine  are,  the  greater  waste  of  steam 
in  the   clearance  of   the  cylinders,  the 
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greater  friction  of  the  pistons,  and  the 
necessity  of  better  workmanship.  Each 
clearance  of  the  "  Princeton's"  cylinders 
amounts  to  about  4130  cubic  inches, 
while  an  equal  clearance  to  a  57+  inches 
diameter  cylinder  (equivalent  to  the 
"  Princeton's")  is  only  2597  cubic  inches. 
The  friction  surface  of  the  "  Princeton's" 
pistons  is  about  24  feet  for  each  piston, 
while  for  the  piston  of  an  equivalent  cy- 
linder of  57^  inches  diameter,  this  length 
would  be  only  15  feet.  The  difficulty 
of  repairing  the  packing  of  the  pistons 
is  very  great,  and  requires  the  very  best 
workmanship — a  condition  not  always  at 
hand. 

The  engines  when  first  built  made  a 
vacuum  of  27  inches  of  mercury,  but 
after  some  wear  of  the  piston  packings, 
it  was  with  difficulty  maintained  at  23 
inches,  and  frequently  fell  to  19  inches. 
The  condenser  capacity  was  about  20 
cubic  feet,  or  37  per  cent,  of  the  space 
displacement  of  the  steam  piston. 

The  air-pump  was  28  inches  diameter, 
and  21  inches  stroke  of  piston;  space 
displacement  of  piston,  7*48  cubic  feet, 
or  13'8  per  cent,  of  the  space  displace- 
ment of  the  steam  piston. 

Size  of  steam  ports,  18  by  6  inches; 
area  108  square  inches,  or  1  square  inch 
to  about  each  866  cubic  inches  of  cylin- 
;4er. 
,  ^  jpoikrs. — The  boilers  wpre  of  iron,  3 
in  number,  and  intended  for  the  consump- 
tion of  anthracite  coal.     E.ach  boiler  was 
9  feet  4  inches  high,  7  feet  broad  and  26 
feet  long.     The  three  contained  an  ag- 
gregate heating  surfoce  of  2500  square 
feet  and  1 34  square  feet  of  grate  surface. 
They  weighed  each  38,q80  pounds,  and 
the  water  in   all   three    then    weighed 
76,160  pounds,  making  an  aggregate  total 
,  of  190,400  pounds.     They  cost  $23,250 
'^<^X;20jg\  cents  per  pound.     The  steam 
Toom  capacity  of  the  boilers  is  1150  cubic 
feet.     The  aggregate  calorimeter  or  cross 
area  of  flue  at  bridge  wall  is  27'12  square 
feet; — at  back  connections  33'19  square 
feet.     Area  of  smoke-pipe  13'63  square 
feet.     The  smoke-pipe  was  50  inches  di- 
,,a,meter  and  made  in  two  pieces,  the  up- 
^per  piece  sliding  into  the  lower  one,  tele- 
pope  fashion.     The  lower  piece  was  17 
I  feet  in  height  above  top  of  boiler,  and 
the  upper  piece  could  be  raised  to  an  ad- 
j^oitjional  height  of  12  feet,  making  a  total 
j^oj[^  29  feet.     The  object  of  this  arrange- 


ment was  to  give  the  ship  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sailing  vessel  only  when  the 
upper  pipe  was  lowered  into  the  lower 
one,  in  which  case  it  did  not  project 
above  the  cook's  galley  which  masked  it; 
and  as  anthracite  was  burned  with  a 
blast,  there  was  no  betrayal  by  the  smoke, 
the  blast  being  substituted  for  a  natural 
draft  which  could  only  be  obtained  by 
sufficient  elevation  of  pipe.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  boilers  would,  from  the 
above  figures,  be  as  follows  : 
Proportion  of  healing  to  grate  surface,  18-65  to  1  00 
"        "  calorimeter  at  bridge,  }-00  "  4  94 

"       "         "  "  connections,     IDO "  404 

"        "         "  "chimney,  100  "9-83 

"       "  steam  room  to  cylinder  ca- 
pacity, 10-63  "  lOO 
'•        "  heating   surface  to  cylinder   capacity, 
231  square  foot  to  1  cubic  foot. 

With  such  proportions,  it  was  of  course 
impossible  to  generate  much  steam  with 
the  natural  draught,  even  with  the  pipe 
at  its  highest  elevation.  The  utmost  of 
anthracite  that  could  be  burned  per  hour 
in  the  gi-ates  with  natural  draft  was  800 
pounds,  or  6  pounds  per  square  foot  per 
hour,  a  totally  inadequate  amount  to  gene- 
rate the  necessary  quantity  of  steam  for 
ordinary  speed.  This  deficiency  of  natu- 
ral draught  was  remedied  by  the  use  of 
two  blowing  engines  with  steam  cylinders 
9  inches  diameter  by  12  inches  stroke  of 
piston,  working  without  condensation. 
Each  cylinder  drove  a  fan  blower  of  4 
feet  diameter,  with  6  fans,  224^  inches  by 
12  inches,  each  geared  up  6  times.  The 
blowers  could  be  driven  up  to  500  revo- 
lutions per  minute. 

By  forcing  the  blowers,  3700  pounds 
of  anthracite  coal  could  be  burned  per 
hour  on  the  grates,  or  27'61  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  grate  per  hour.  This 
consumption  of  fuel  would  furnish  steam 
enough  to  fill  the  cylinders  36  times  per 
minute,  (the  boiler  prepared  being  20 
pounds  above  the  atmosphere,  cutting  oiT 
at  f  from  commencement  of  stroke. 
With  this  enormous  consumption  of  coal 
per  square  foot  of  grate,  and  the  small 
proportion  of  heating  to  grate  surface, 
viz  :  18-65  to  TOO  to  absorb  the  caloric,  a 
high  economical  evaporation  cannot  be 
expected.  The  steam  valve  was  a  short 
slide,  and  the  cutting  off  was  effected  by 
a  separate  slide  behind  the  steam  valve. 
The  cubic  contents  of  the  steam  passa- 

fes  between  the  cut-off  valve  and  cylin- 
cr,  including  clearance,  are  13'36  cubic 
feet  for  the  two  cylinders.     The  capacity 
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of  the  two  cylinders  filled  per  stroke, 
cutting  off  at  |,  is  40-57  cubic  feet ;  ad- 
ding to  this  13-36  cubic  feet,  we  have  the 
total  53-93  cubic  feet,  filled  72  times  per 
minute,  with  steam  of  a  total  pressure 
of  33  pounds  per  square  inch,  (which 
supposes   the  initial   pressure   to   be  2 
pounds  less  than  in  the   boiler.     This 
should  give  per  hour  (53-93  X  72  X  60) 
232977-60  cubic  feet  of  steam,  and  as 
33  pounds  per  square  inch  total  pressure 
and  water  occupy  bulbs  relatively  as  810 
to  1  ;— 233977-60  divided  by  810  gives 
287-62  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  takino- 
the  weight  of  sea  water  at  64-3  pounds 
per  cubic  foot,  we  have  18493-97  pounds 
of  water  evaporated  per  hour   by  3700 
pounds  of  anthracite  coal,  or  5-00  pounds 
of  sea  water  per  pound  of  coal ;  to  this 
must  be  added  the  loss  by  "  blowing  off" 
so  as  to  maintain  the  saturation  of  the 
water  at  ^,  which  loss  is  about  12^ per 
cent,  of  the  total  caloric  imparted  to  the 
vvater,  or  equivalent  to  the  evaporation 
of  0;72  pound  ;  adding  this  to  the  above 
obtained  5  pounds,  we  have  a  total  of 
5-72  pounds  of  sea  water  evaporated  per 
hour  per  pound  of  anthracite  coal. 

This  evaporation,  though  but  little 
more  than  ^  of  what  could  be  obtained 
m  a  properly  proportioned  boiler;    yet 


^  when  the  small  proportion  of  heating  to 
.grate  surf^ice  is  considered, it  will  appear 
a  remarkable  result.  This  arises  from 
the  use  of  anthracite  with  a  blower,  a 
mode  of  burning  this  species  of  fuel  oiv 
^lun^a  high  result.  '^ 

THE   IvTEW   MOTIVE   POWER. 
'  To  the  Editor  : 

,      There  is  an  article  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  your  journal,  which   I   am  con- 
vinced   was  written  by  you  upon  first 
impressions,  and  not  as   the  result   of 
investigation   of   the  particular  project 
which    you  have,  I    think,  erroneously 
confounded   with   a  class    of  proposed 
inventions  which  have  proved  failures  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  their  conflict 
with  the  very  laws  of  nature  upon  which 
tliey  were  based.     I  refer  to  your  com- 
ments on  Sawyer  &  Gwinne's  proposed 
new  static  pressure  engine.     Allow  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  point  of  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  various  pro- 
jects along  with  which  you  have  so  un- 


ceremoniously classed  ^.    AH  of  these 
projects  involve    the   attempt  to  cheat 
gravity  or  leverage  by  merely  shifting 
the  point  of  applicat:on   of  the  power^ 
and  hence  until  water  will  run  up  by  its 
own  gravity,  or  until  a  man  can  lift  him- 
self  by  his  own   waistbands,    or   until 
some  other  violent  reversal  of  known 
laws— known  and  admitted  equally  by 
these  would-be  inventors  and  held  as  the 
basis  of  their  operations— their  projects 
must  fail.     But  now  for  the  difterence. 
The  basis  of  Mr.  Sawyer's  proposed  en- 
gine is  entirely  distinct.      He  does  not 
attempt  to  defraud  any  of  the   known 
mechanical  laws,  or  to  persuade  them 
mto  any  action  different  from  their  known 
propensities  and  settled  habits ;  but  on 
the  contrar)'  he  announces  the  supposed 
discovery  of  a  new  mechanical  law,  of  an 
additional  or  auxiliary  force  to  those  hi- 
therto known  and  used,  and  he  simply 
aflirms  that  by  the  aid  of  tliis  new  ]aw 
and  new  force,  coupled  with  and  rein- 
forcing  the    old  mechanical    laws    and 
forces,  acting  precisely  in  the  old  way, 
he  can    accomplish    mechanical   results 
which  were  never  accomplished  before 
I  am  certain  that  you  have  unintention- 
ally, and  I  will  add,  very  naturally  mis- 
apprehended him,  and  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  have  your  attention"'  directed  to 
the  real  point  in  question,  and  that  yoti 
will  permit  me  as  the  friend  and  advo- 
cate of  the  inventors,  to  make  this  woi'd 
of  explanation  in  your  columns.  ''•' 

I*  is  obvious,  under  this  statemeQt, 
that  there  is,  before  any  judgment  cSn 
be  formed  upon  this  subject,  a  previous 
question  to  be  settled.  Has  Mr.  Sawyer 
pointed  out,  and  clearly  demonstrated  ihe 
existence  of,  and  does  he  propose  to  uSe 
a  new  or  hitherto  unobserved  mechaniell 
law  and  mechanical  force  ?  Does  such'a 
force  exist  in  r.ature  as  he  asserts,  actitfg 
as  he  asserts  it  does  ?  '  "i^ 

If  so,  then  all  the  old  criticisms  tiptln 
attempts  to  produce  results  similar'  jco 
those  he  proposes  are  obsolete  and  mutt 
be  abandoned  as  entirely  out  of  placik 
If  not,  then  the  true  point  of  attack  is  to 
show  that  it  is  not  so,  that  he  is  wi-otr'a 
m  his  philosophy  so  far  as  that  pliilosoplJv 
IS  new.  This  brings  us  back  to  the 
real  first  point  at  issue.  Mr.  Sawyer 
announces,  as  the  result  of  both  theory 
and  experiment— experiment  of  the  most 
prolonged,  exact,  and  varied  nature— that 
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centrifugal  force— that  force  which  breaks 
up  a  wheel  wlien  rapidly  rotatal,  is  not, 
as  heretofore  supposed,  merely  a  mode 
of  the  exhibition  of  the  circular  momen- 
tum of  the  wheel ;  that  it  is  not  in  any 
exact  sense  the  result  -of  the  power  ap- 
plied to  rotate  the  wheel,  but  that  it  is 
really  and  truly  a  new  and  independent 
force,  exhibited  by  nature  only  under  the 
condition  of  rotation,  it  is  true,  but  still 
not  due  mpchanically  to  the  power  that 
causes  the  rotation ;  that  it  is  no  task  on 
that  power  ;  that  it  can  be  used  itself  as 
a  mechnnicnl  power,  just  as  independent 
of  the  original  power  applied  to  rotate 
the  wheel  as  gravity  is ;  that  herein  is  a 
grand  mechanical  and  philosophical  disco- 
very which  lifts  the  world  at  once  into  an 
entirely  new  mechanical  sphere,  and  is  go- 
ing to  enable  us  to  perform,  daily,  miracles 
in  mechanics,  which  under  the  old  laws 
of  mechanics,  those  hitherto  known,  ac 
knowledged  and  worked  upon,  were 
simply  absurd.  I  have  examined  Mr. 
Sawyer's  models  and  experiments,  and 
listened  to  his  reasonings  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
he  has  made  a  genuine  discovery  of  one 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  is  going  to 
unlock  another  storehouse  of  mechanical 
results,  a  thousand  times  richer  and 
more  varied  than  all  that  has  been  given 
us  before.  I  believe  if  you  will  examine 
the  subject  you  will  be  forced,  against 
all  your  prejudices,  to  come  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

The  following  list  of  propositions 
will  place  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light. 

1.  Centrifugal  force  ina'eases  in  the 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  velocity,  as 
stated  in  all  the  books. 

2.  Tiie  rotation  which  evolves  or  de- 
monstrates the  centrifugal  force  is  very 
nearly  doubled  by  double  the  power  ap- 
plied. If  tlie  moving  power  be  doubled, 
with  a  slight  addition  to  overcome  addi- 
tional friction  and  atmospheric  resist- 
ance, it  will  be  found  that  in  moving 
through  tlie  same  space  in  the  same 
lime,  it  will  give  twice  the  former  velo- 
city. ■■.  ,  ,',    'i 

3.  Consequently,  that  under  a  high 
ratio  of  velocity  the  centrifugal  force 
must  be,  and  actually  is,  twenty,  thirty, 
fifty  and  one  hundred  times  as  great  as 
the  power  applied.  . 

-4.  That  farce  or  pressure  without  mo. 
tion  is  power  restrained,  and  that  force  or 


pressure  which  acts  or  produces  motion  or 
overcomes  reslrainl  is  power. 

5.  Consequently,  that  if  centrifugal 
force  can  be  applied  to  produce  motion, 
it  then  becomes  a  mechanical  power,  and 
may  be  used  as  such. 

6.  That  centrifugal  force  can  be  ap- 
plied as  a  poicer  in  throwing  fluid  otf 
from  a  centre,  as  when  water  is  whirled 
in  a  pail. 

7.  That  by  throwing  fluid  off"  from  a 
centre  in  a  vessel  closed  above  and  be- 
low, a  vacuum  can  be  created  and  main- 
tained as  long  as  the  rotation  is  con- 
tinued. 

8.  That  centrifugal  force  is  no  tax 
upon  rotation,  that  it  is  no  retarding 
cause,  as  inertia  and  friction  are. 

9.  Consequently,  that  the  power  gain- 
ed by  centrifugal  force  is  a  pure  dima- 
tion  of  Nature,  costing  nolliiiig ;  that  is, 
that  it  is  no  subtraction  from  the  circular 
momentum,  which  last,  witli  the  friction, 
accounts  fully  for  all  the  power  applied. 

10.  Consequently,  that  centrifugal 
force  is  an  independent  law  nf  Nature,  as 
much  so  as  gravity,  exhibiting  itself  only 
under  the  condition  of  rotation,  but  not 
being  chargeable  upon  the  power  ap- 1 
plied  to  cause  the  rotation. 

11.  Tiiat,  consequently  again, a  vacuum 
can  be  constituted  and  maintained  by  a 
power — centrifugal  force  rendered  active 
by  applying  it  to  a  liquid — lohicli  costs 
nothing  mechanically,  wjiich  Nature  be- 
stows gratuitously — the  mechanical  prO' 
perties  of  the  leheel  rotated  being  just  as 
great  in  the  ordinary  manner  ivhen  the. 
vacuum  is  created  as  when  it  is  not.  i 

12.  That  wherever  and  whenever 'ai 
vacuum  is  made  and  maintained,  the » 
atmosphere  outside  can  then  be  made  to 
force  a  fluid  into  the  vacuum — which 
vacuum  is  constantly  renewed  by  the 
rotation ;  and  the  current  of  fluid  thus 
put  in  motion  by  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, acting  on  a  screw,  or  otherwise) 
applied,  can  be  used  to  propel  machino- 
ry. 

13.  That  the  motive  power  thus  ob- 
tained can  be  augmented  to  an  extent 
only  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  ma- 
terial, by  compressing  the  atmosphere, 
while  tiie  power  required  to  be  applied 
to  Cause  the  rotation  remains  the  same. 

There  are  some  other  points  wiiich  re- 
main to  be  stated  in  another  article.    ,  jni 
One  word  in  conclusion,  with  regard  to 
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the  gross  injustice  which  your  remarks 
are  calculated  to  do  to  Mr.  Sawyer,  in 
relation  to  his  effort  to  raise,  on  the 
strength  of  his  ideas,  the  means  of  test- 
ing the  correctness  of  those  ideas  in  the 
form  of  a  working  engine.  You  entirely 
misapprehend  him  when  you  class  him 
among  reckless  speculators  seeking  to 
flieece  the  public,  and  in  inflict  on  him  a 
wrong  deeper  I  am  certain  than  you  con- 
templated when  you  penned  your  article. 
Whatever  may  he  the  validity  of  his  sup- 
posed discovery  and  invention,  he  is  him- 
self a  genuine  devotee  to  mechanical  sci- 
ence and  discovery,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
profoundest  investigator  in  the  particular 
direction  he  has  chosen,  whom  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  He  has  spent  years  of 
time  and  a  liberal  fortune  in  presenting 
an  immense  range  of  experiment.  He 
has  exhausted  his  means  just  at  the  time 
when  he  believes  that  he  has  arrived  at  a 
discovery  of  immense  magnitude.  Can 
you  tell  me  now,  what  course  a  man, 
honestly  believing,  profoundly  convinced 
that  he  lias  in  his  possession  an  idea  of 
immense  value  to  the  world,  which  only 
waits  to  be  clothed  in  wood  and  iron  to 
be  visible  to  mankind,  and  without  the 
means  of  so  clothing  it,  can  proceed  with 
propriety  ? 

Is  tiiere  any  more  honorable  course 
than  lor  him  to  lay  his  supposed  discov- 
eries and  inventions  fully  and  fairly  open 
before  the  world,  and  to  invite  the  criti- 
cisms of  science,  and  challenge  the  test 
of  experiment  ?  Is  there  any  felony 
committed  in  his  offering  to  such  capital- 
ists as  will  enable  him  to  build  an  engine, 
a  participation  in  the  fruits  of  success  ? 
Ought  the  man  who  is  driven  by  necessi- 
ty, a  necessity  brought  on  him  by  his  de- 
votion to  science,  to  avail  himself  of  such 
an  appeal  to  the  generosity  or  the  cupidity 
of  the  world  to  be  met  by  the  abuse  (if 
you  will  allow  me  the  term)  of  the  very 
organs  of  that  science,  and  of  that  branch 
of  science  which  he  is  seeking  to  ad- 
vance ?  Well  assured  that  there  was 
no  malicious  intention  in  your  comments, 
and  that  you  only  fell  into  the  natural 
error  of  classification,  where  a  broad  dis- 
tinction really  exists.  I  shall  not  prose- 
cute a  current;  of  rem:!rks  which  wounded 
sensibility  of  an  enthusiastic  discoverer, 
or  the  sympathising  feelings  of  a  personal 
friend  of  such  person  would  prompt. 
Stephen  Peaiil  Andrews. 


We  give  place  to  the  above  communi- 
cation, perhaps  of  but  little  value  to  many 
of  our  readers,  but  as  it  embodies  the 
principle  upon  which  the  "  newly  discov- 
ered law  of  nature"  exists,  it  may  not  be 
wholly  without  interest. 

The  discussion  of  this  new  law  can 
only  result  in  good  ;  for  of  our  own 
knowledge,  its  promulgation  has  induced 
an  examination  and  study  of  central 
forces  by  many  who  would  have  other- 
wise passed  the  subject  by  as  one  fully 
understood,  and  therefore  but  little  likely 
to  afford  any  new  results. 

There  is  no  known  law  of  nature,  the 
study  of  which  will  not  repay  all  that 
may  be  expended  upon  it,  and  this  one 
of  the  central  forces,  like  many  others'  is 
not  too  well  understood.  But  in  order  to 
examine  the  laws  of  combustion  it  is  not 
necessary  to  burn  your  fingers — you  may 
leam  all  the  truths  connected  with  cen- 
trifugal motion  without  purchasing  the 
right  to  use  it ;  and  such  would  be  our 
advice. 
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List  of  Patent's  {with  claims  annexed)  which 
issued  from  theUnited  States  Patent  Offies 
from  'the  21th  datj  of  May,  1851,  to  tfie 
11  th  June,  1851,  both  inclusive.  .')/!-. 

To  Nelson  Barlo'w,  of  St.  Loni?,  'Mo.,jor' 
Improrement  in  Pianin<i  Much ines.  Patented 
May  27, 1851. — I  claim,  first,  the  joining' of' 
hinging  of  the  plane  etoek  supporting  frame, 
or  its  eqnivaleut,  at  one  end,  aiul  giving  it  a;ia 
elastic  bearing  ut  its  opposite  end,  as  herein ' 
set  forth,  wherein  the  said  plane  .stock  snp-' 
porting  frame  be-  used  in  connection  with  iw*! 
oividually  vibrtting  plane  stocks,  or  witU:; 
other  dehcriptions  of  plane  stocks  or  phicing. 
knives,  or  cutter,  forthepiir[iose  of  reducing  | 
or  planing  planks  or  boards;  upon  their  sides 
or  edges,  hcconl,  I  claim  tlie  coml)inat.i(Hi 
of  the  supportinir  frame  containing  the  ad- 
jnstiible  phuae  stocks,  II  11,  with  the  sclf-a^, 
justing  supporting  frame  coutaiuingthe  plane, 
stocks,  by  which  the  inner  or  under  sur-l 
fiices  of  tiie  plane  stocks  are  made  to  foriA'aT' 
self-adjtisting  bed  on  one  side  of  ii  jtlan'ki^* 
whilst  tiio  knives  in  the  stocks  are  operating 
upon  and  fawiiig   the   opposite  side  of  the. 
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same  ;  and  by  which  the  inner  or  under  sur- 
faces of  the  plane  stocks  are  made  to  form  an 
unyielding  bed  on  one  side  of  a  plank,  whilst 
the  knives  in  the  plane  stocks  are  operating 
upon  and  reducing  its  opposite  side,  and  by 
which  a  jilank  can  be  faced  on  one  side,  and 
reduced  and  faced  upon  its  opposite  side,  at 
simultaneous  operations,  as  set  fortli.  Third, 
I  claim  the  combination  of  the  supporting 
frame  containing  the  self-adjusting  plane 
stocks,  with  the  arbor  of  the  roller  at  its  for- 
ward end,  and  witli  the  supporting  frame 
containing  the  plane  stocks  at  its  rear  end, 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  of  so  guid- 
ing the  transversely  reciprocating  movements 
of  the  said  plane  stock  supporting  frames,  as 
to  keep  the  inner  sides  of  tlie  respective 
series  of  plane  stocks  contained  therem  par- 
allel with  each  other,  and  parallel  with  the 
surfaces  of  the  two  pairs  ot  rollers ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  for  the  purpose  of  enabhng 
the  supporting  frame  containing  the  self-ad- 
justing plane  stocks  to  be  detached  from  the 
supporting  frame  containing  the  adjustable 
plane  stock,  and  he  swung  outwards  upon 
the  sliaft  of  the  roller,  to  atford  free  access 
to  the  inner  sides  of  the  plane  stocks  Ln  both 
the  said  plane  stock  supporting  frames,  as 
set  forth.  Fourth,  I  claim  the  combination 
of  tlie  rollers  with  tlie  plane  stocks,  when 
they  are  so  arranged  that  the  roller  in  one 
plane  stock  will  form  a  rotating  and  self-ad- 
justing mouth-piece  to  the  planing  knife  that 
succeeds  it,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  bed 
on  one  side  of  a  plank  for  a  phuiing  knife 
jvcting  upon  its  opposite,  as  set  fortli.  Fifth, 
I  claim  the  giving  to  straight-edged  planing 
or  reducing  knives  or  cutters  that  are  arrang- 
ed athwart  the  surtiices  of  the  boards  or 
planks  operated  upon,  a  transversely  recipro- 
cating movement,  wliilst  a  continuous  lon- 
gitudinal movement  is  imparted  to  the  said 
boards  or  planks.  Sixth,  1  chiim  the  manner 
of  producing  a  uniform  elastic  pressure  upon 
the  upper  and  lower  bearing  boxes  of  the  ar- 
bors ot  the  pressure  rollers,  viz.,  by  means 
of  pairs  of  screws  arranged  as  herein  de- 
scribed, and  liaving  threads  inclining  at 
angles  of  about  30°  with  their  axes,  which 
are  banded  together  and  operated  upon  by 
a  weight,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 
Seventh,  1  claim  the  improved  stock  that  re- 
ceives tlie  tonguing  cutters,  composed  of  the 
central  governing  plate,  combined  with  the 

.  projections  on  the  two  side  plutes  as  set  forth. 
Eighth,  I  also  claim  the  manner  of  combining 
the  stationary  cutters,  with  the  governing 
centre  plate,  by  means  of  the  inclined  pro- 
jections on  the  sides  of  the  said  plate,  the 
flaring  notches  in  the   plate,  and  the  gibs 

■  heaving  lugs  at  each  extremity,  placed  in  the 

said  flaring  notches,  and   acting  iipou  the 

edges  and  front  sides  of  the  said  cutters  as 

set  forth. 

To  JoiiM  C.  Post,  of  White  Ha;von,  Pa., 

for  Iiivproved  Self -ailj a»ti,n<i  and  locking  Switch 

for  ttailroadn.  Patented  June  3,  1851. — I 
claim  the  combimition  of  the  counterpoise 
weights  (four)  or  their  equivalents,  with  the 
toggle  levers  (two)  and  stops,  substantially  as 
despribod,  operating  in  the  maimer  set  f(?rth. 


To  Horace  S.  Cook,  of  Leominster,  Mass., 
(assignee  of  H.  S.  Cook  &  Seneca  Colb'im,  of 
same  place),. /br  Improvement  In  Comh- Cutting 
Machines.  Patented  June  3,  1851. — 1  claim 
as  my  improvement  in  comb-cutting  machin- 
ery, makmg  the  cutters  to  operate  or  move 
separately  and  independently  of  each  other 
and  in  regular  succession,  in  combination 
with  making  them  of  different  and  the  re- 
quired lengths,  so  as  to  produce  the  separa- 
tion of  two  combs  from  a  comb  plate,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  with  the  bottom- 
ing to  their  teeth,  as  specified. 

To  Margaret  Hulings,  of  Randolph  Co., 
JnA.,  for  Improvement  m  Tiand  machines  for 
Spinning  Wool.  Patented  June  3,  1851. — I 
claim  the  clamp,  the  inclined  planes  (two), 
the  lifters  (two),  the  adjustable  stop,  the  trip,, 
hand  and  ratchet,  with  another  hand  and 
ratchet,  combined  and  arranged  as  set  forth 
and  described,  or  any  analogous  device  for 
the  purpose  of  spinning  wool. 

To  Samuel  B.  IIotchins,  of  Oswegatchie, 
N.  Y.,  for  Improved  arrangement  of  machine- 
ry for  actuating  the  Cranh  indicator.  Patent- 
ed .June  3,  1851. — I  claim  the  arrangement  of 
bevel  wheels  (four)  and  their  shafts  (three) 
herein  represented  and  described,  the  first  in 
the  series  being  actuated  by  a  motion  derived 
from  the  eccentric  by  means  of  a  crank  and 
pin,  and  the  last  giving  motion  to  the  indica- 
tor hand. 

To  David  &  Herman  Wolf,  of  Lebanon,Pa., 
for  Improvement  in  Seed  DistrUnttors  of  Seed 
Planters.  Patented  June  3, 1851. — We  claim, 
in  combination  with  the  notched  transverse 
bar,  the  employment  of  the  jointed  cleavers 
projecting  from  the  recesses  of  said  bar  into 
the'  apertures  of  slide  bars,  for  preventing 
the  cholving  of  the  apertures. 

To  Joseph  W.  Bbiggs,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
for  Improvement  in  Collars  for  harness.  Pa- 
tented June  3,  1851. — I  claim  the  U  shaped 
metallic  breast-plate,  suitably  padded  and 
made  to  fit  around  the  neck  of  the  horse,  the 
same  being  so  limited  in  length,  as  not  to 
reach  the  shoulder-blades  of  the  animal,  atid 
being  suspended  from  the  neck  by  a  u£ck 
strap.  i 

To  Peter  Clatjssen,  of  Great  Charlotte  Sfe, 
Blackfriars,  Y^n^MiA.,  for  Improveme7it  inpro- 
cess  for  treating  vegetable  fbre.  Dated  June  8, 
1851.  Antedated  Aug.  16,  1851.— I  claim 
the  preparation  of  vegetable  fibre  capable  of 
being  spun  or  felted,  by  submitting  the  plant 
from  which  the  fibre  is  to  be  derived,  to  the 
action  of  caustic  soda  or  other  solutions  of 
like  properties,  and  then  to  that  of  sulphuric 
or  sulphurous  acid,  in  the  manner  set  forth, 
whereby  the  gummy,  glutinous,  and  other 
matters  which  connect  tlie  fibre  with  the 
woody  portion  of  the  plant,  are  dissolved  and 
discharged;  and  at  the  same  time  effecting 
the  discharge  of  the  oleaginous  and  other  co- 
loring matters  contained  within  the  woody 
Eortions  or  straw,  without  staining  the 
bre. 

Second,  I  claim  splitting  the  fibres  of  vege- 
table matter,  in  preparing  them  for  spinning, 
by  the  generation  and  liberation  of  carbonic 
a^id,  or  other  gas,  within  the  Cell  uhu'  portions 
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of  said  fibres,  in  the  manner  described,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  by  which  gas  may  be  ge- 
nerated and  liberated. 

To  Joseph  Osborn,  of  Weymouth,  Mass., 

for  Improved  Sash  Stopper.  Patented  June 
3,  1851. — I  claim  arranging  a  sash  stopper 
composed  of  the  friction  plate  parallel  to  the 
side  of  the  sash,  and  the  bolt  rising  obliquely 
upward  therefrom,  in  the  manner  herein  set 
forth,  so  that  the  upward  motion  of  the  sash 
will  relieve  the  same  from  the  frictional  re- 
sistance of  the  friction  plate,  by  counteracting 
the  force  of  said  spring ;  and  that  the  down- 
ward motion  tendency  of  the  sash  wUl  aug- 
ment the  frictional  resistance  of  said  friction 
plate  by  aiding  the  force  of  said  spring. 
To  Cybus  Avery,  of  Tunkhannock,  Pa., 

far  Improvement  in  Horse  Powers.  Patented 
June  3,  1851.— I  claim,  first,  the  employment 
of  rollers  (two)  mounted  or  living  on  the  main 
ehaft  and  lower  guide  shaft,  in  combination 
with  the  fianches  on  the  wheels  to  retain  said 
wheels  upon  their  axles,  when  passing  from 
one  platform  to  the  other,  and  to  check  their 
revolution. 

To  Henry  BEasEMER,  of  Baxter  House,  &c., 
Middlesex,  Co.,  England, /or  Lnp/'ocement  in 
Machines  for  expiressing  Cane  Juice.  Dated 
June  3,  1851.  Antedated  Dec.  31,  1851.— I 
claim,  first,  the  extraction  of  the  juice  from 
cane,  by  submitting  the  stalks  of  the  same  in 
perforated  tubes  or  other  vessels,  constructed 
on  the  principle  described  herein,  to  a  con- 
tinuous pressure  in  the  manner  set  forth, 
whereby  time  is  aftbrded  for  the  juice  to  flow 
from  the  cellular  tissues,  and  re-absorption 
into  the  exhausted  cane  is  a\)oided. 

Secondly,  the  perforated  compressing  tubes 
having  either  a  straight  or  a  tapering  bore. 

Thirdly,  the  combination  of  the  pistons 
with  the  perforated  tubes  and  hoppers,  where- 
by the  operations  of  regulating  the  feed,  cut- 
ting the  canes  into  equal  lengths,  pressing 
and  discharging  the  same,  are  effected  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth. 
To  Marshall  J.  Hunt,  of  Rising  Sun,  Md., 

for  Improvement  of  a  Seed  Planter.  Patented 
June  3,  1851.— I  claim  the  arrangement  and 
combination  of  the  double  bolt  with  its  slot- 
ted arm,  rock  shaft,  with  its  arms  (two)  and 
pitman,  for  the  double  purpose  of  giving  mo- 
tion to  the  feeding  apparatus,  and  also  regu- 
lating the  quantity  ot  seed  to  be  sown,  when 
said  pitman  is  operated  by  a  long  crank  upon 
which  it  travels,  as  shown. 

To  J.   C.  Dickey,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 

for  Improremfnt  in  Rew)lvin^  Frames  for  dry- 
irbfj  fruits  and  other  articles.    Patented  June 

•  3,  1851. — I   claim  the  centre  with  three  or 

•more  arms,  to  support  a  cord  netting  or  cloth, 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  cloths,  clothes, 

igluc,  fruits,  seeds,  &c.,  with  fiicility  to  be 
dried,  so  constructed  that  the  arms  may  be 
raised  up  and  brought  together,  to  expedite 
the  collection  of  the  articles  dried,  and  so 

^that  it  may  be  conveniently  removed  when 
not  in  use. 
"  I  do  not  intend  to  limit  my  invention  ttf  the 
precise  form  of  construction  described,  but 
to  vary  it  to  suit  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  to  be  used,  while  I  accomplish  the  de- 


sired object,  by  means  substantially  the 
same. 

To  Ealph  B.  Beach,  of  Kensington,  Pa., 
for  Improvement  in.  ornamentin<i  baked  earthen- 
wares. Patented  June  3, 1851. — 1  claim,  first, 
the  application  of  coloring  matter  mixed  with 
varnish  or  its  equivalent,  to  the  surface  of 
baked  earthenware,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  such  ware  a  surface  of  sutficieut  body  and 
of  sufficient  brihiancy  for  ornamental  purpo- 
ses, thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  the  glaz- 
ing process. 

Second,  the  inlaying  of  pearls,  gems,  &c., 
on  china  and  baked  earthenware"  for  orna- 
mental purposes. 

Third,  the  peculiar  cement  and  process  by 
which  I  affix  pearls  and  gems  to  the  china  or 
baked  earthenware. 

To  Lewis  S.  Chichester,  of  Williamsburgh, 
J^.  Y.,for  Imp)rovement  in  Carving  Machines. 
Patented  June  3,  1851. — I  claim'  the  use  of 
the  pendent  lever  suspended  from  a  ball  and 
socket  joint,  in  combination  with  a  horizontiil 
table  for  the  pattern  and  block,  the  said  table 
beine;  affi-xed  to  the  end  of  the  pendent  lever 
by  a  Dall  and  socket  joint,  the  whole  being  ar- 
ranged with  respect  to  the  tracer  and  cutter. 

I  also  claim  preventing  the  pendent  lever 
from  changing  its  centre  of  motion,  or  from 
rotating  on  its  own  axis,  or  on  any  line  passing 
through  the  centre  of  its  motion,  by  the  use  of 
the  bent  arms  working  in  balls  in  sphericid 
sockets. 

I  also  claim  combining  with  the  pendent 
lever,  two  or  more  tables,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, or  in  any  other  substantially  the 
same,  and  arranged  each  with  a  tracer  and 
cutter  respectively,  in  order  that  large  carv- 
ings may  be  obtained  from  a  small  pattern,  or 
vice  versa,  or  both  at  the  same  time  and  with 
the  same  machine. 

To  Charles  F.  Brown,  of  Warren,  E.  I., 
for  Balanced  Rudder.  Patented  June  10, 
1851.  I  claim  the  employment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  steering  ships  and  other  vessels  in 
water,  of  two  rudders,  hung  upon  and  at 
equiil  distances  from  the  same  centre  of  mo- 
tion, and  withtheir  surfaces  parallel,  or  near- 
ly so,  with  encli  other,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  same  resistance  is  offered  to  each  by  the 
vessel's  motion  throucrh  the  water,  and  both 
are  balanced  substantially  as  herein  described. 

To  Davis  Dutcher,  of  Springfield,  N.  Y., 
for  Invprovement  in  Churns,  Ante-dated  Feb. 
15,  1851.  Patented  June  10,  1851.  I  claim 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  arms 
(two)  with  their  rollers  (two),  which  are  con- 
trolled by  the  crank  and  the  swinging  nnns 
(tAvo)  with  their  floats  (two)  kept  in  proper 
place,  both  in  churning  and  gathering  aiid 
working  the  butter,  by  the  resistance  of  Uhe 
cream. 

To  T.  W.  Hill,  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  fbr 
Improvement  in  Comh-Cvttinfl  Machines.  Pa- 
tented June  10,  1851.  I  claim  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  scries  of  lifters  and  bent  lev- 
ers N,  (arranged  upon  the  traveling  carriagfe) 
with  the  pressure  roller,  in  such  manner,  that 
the  continued  motion  of  the  carriage,  shall 
operate  the  lifters  after  the  combs  are  cut. 

To  Robert  Newell,  ef  New  York,  N.  Y., 
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for  Improrement  in  Permvtation.  Safety  Locks. 
'Patented  June  10,  1851.  I  claim,  first,  the 
application  of  the  lever,  b  5,  and  dog  b  6, 
with  the  tusk,  40,  to  be  acted  on  by  the  tal- 
on, 39,  and  allow  the  spring,  38,  to  tlirowthe 
tusk,  40,  into  the  notches  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  followers  and  auxiliary  followers,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  portion  of  these  parts,  if  any 
of  the  tumblers  are  lifted  after  any  end  shake 
motion  has  been  given  to  the  bolt,  by  any  im- 
proper attempt  to  unlock  it. 

Second,  The  combination  of  the  tumblers, 
A,  slides  B  1,  and  follower,  a  9,  through  the 
tenons,  13,  notches,  30,  tongue,  29,  and  jaws, 
24,  to  lift  the  slides,  b  1,  and  followers,  a  9, 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  tumblers,  a,  and 
lifted  by  the  key  sections  on  locking  the  bolt, 
and  to  sustain  tlie  slides,  b  1,  until  the  tusk, 
34,  takes  the  notches,  31,  on  the  slides,  and 
holds  them  so  that  the  bolt  cannot  be  retract-* 
ed  until  all  the  tumblei-s,  a,  are  lifted  to  meet 
the  notches,  80,  and  allow  the  springs,  25,  lev- 
ers, A  0,  and  auxiliary  followers,  a  8,  to  lift 
and  place  the  followers,  a  9,  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  when  the  bolt  was  projected. 

Third,  the  mode  described  of  so  arranging 
and  combining  the  cylinder,  c4,  by  the  flanch- 
es,  c  5.  anjrles  60,  tumblers,  c  and  a,  and 
pins,  47  and  49,  with  the  detector  lever,  D, 
at  the  part  c  1,  as  that  no  one  of  the  tumblers 
A,  can  be  separately  lifted  without  placing  the 
part,  c  3,  of  the  detector  lever  over  the  key 
hole,  with  the  edges  of  the  notch,  55,  cover- 
ing the  open  space  around  the  drill  pin,  57, 
by  which  arrangement  no  movement  of  the 
cylinder,  c  4,  can  be  made  without  producing 
the  same  eifect,  so  that  if  powder  is  intro- 
duced into  the  cylinder,  c  4,  and  the  cylinder 
is  moved,  with  tlie  intent  of  entering  a  blow- 
pipe to  spread  the  powder  on  either  side  of 
the  cylinder,  the  part  c  3  and  notch  55  in- 
stantly cover  the  Key  hole  and  prevent  the 
entry  of  the  blow-pipe  for  such  a  purpose. 

Fourth,  the  combmation  of  the  cylinder,  c 
4,  block,  62,  and  hole,  63,  to  receive  and  pass 
out  any  gunpowder  put  in  for  the  purpose  of 
exploding,  to  destroy  the  lock,  and  at  the 
same  time,  prevent  the  powder  from  reaching 
any  other  part  of  the  lock. 

Fifth,  the  application  of  the  safety  valve 
block,  64,  to  vent  the  explosion  of  any  gun- 
powder that  may  be  confined  in  the  cylinder, 
«  4,  bv  plugging  both  the  key  hole  and  the 
hole  63. 

Sixth,  The  mode  of  fitting  the  key  hole 
cover,  c  3,  with  the  notch,  55,  in  the  detector 
lever,  D,  to  match  the  neck,  56,  on  the  key 
shank  ;  such  means  also  preventing  the  in- 
troduction of  any  pick  or  false  instrument, 
after  any  movement  has  been  given  to  the 
cylinder,  c  4,  by  the  notch  55,  being  as  small 
as  the  drill  pin,  57. 

Seventh,  the  application  of  the  guard-piece, 
65,  on  the  detector  lever,  D,  to  prevent  a  pick 
reacliinir  tlic  pin,  45  of  the  detent  dog,  b  8. 

Kightl),  the  application  of  the  cam  pointed 
piece,  0  Pi,  on  the  detector  lever,  D,  to  move 
the  pin,  47,  and  detent  dog,  b  8,  so  attached, 
that  if  the  key  hole  cover  is  cut  or  drilled  off, 
the  piece,  c  6,  falls  away  and  leaves  the  de- 
tent dog,  B  8,  still  holding  the  bolt. 


To  I.  S.  EicHAEDsoN,  of  Boston,  Mass., /or 
Jmprorement  in  Churns.  Patented  June  10, 
1851. — I  claim,  the  combination  of  the  rock 
shaft,  levers,  connecting  rod,  and  swing  for 
the  churn,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
perpendicular  movement  of  the  dasher,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  herein  described,  to 
be  denominated  the  Oscillating  Perpendicu- 
lar Dash  Churn. 

To  A.  C.  Arnold  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  for 
Improvement  in  crossing  the  iilres  in  forming 
the  hats  for  felt,  cloth,  d-c.  Patented  June  10, 
1851. — I  claim,  first,  the  employment,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  webs,  sheets,  or  layers, 
of  any  fibrous  material,  of  an  apron  of  mate- 
rial pervious  to  air,  having  a  box  in  which  a 
vacuum  is  produced  placed  at  the  back,  the 
side  of  the  box  next  tne  apron  being  perfora- 
ted, or  otherwise  rendered  pervious,  so  that 
the  external  air,  rushing  through  the  apron 
to  fill  the  vacuum  within  the  box,  forces  the 
material  close  to  the  apron  and  confines  it 
there,  in  combination  with  the  manner  here- 
in described,  of  throwing  off  or  releasing  the 
material  from  the  apron  by  suddenly  closing 
the  valve  in  the  pipe  communicating  between 
the  vacuum  box  and  the  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing the  vacuum,  and  at  the  same  time 
opening  the  valve  in  the  said  pipe  to  admit 
air  into  the  box ;  or  by  any  means  substan- 
tially the  same. 

Second,  the  flap  operating  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

To  G.  H.  Corliss,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for 
Irnpt/'ovement  in  Governors.  Patented  June 
10,  1851. — I  claim  the  method  of  steadying 
the  movement  of  governors  of  regulators  of 
motion,  by  apparatus  described,  or  the  equiv- 
alent thereof. 

To  SoMMERs  Crowell,  of  Kcading,  Pa.,  for 
Improvement  in  Railings.  Patented  .June  10, 
1851. — I  claim  making'the  dovetailed  tenons, 
whether  to  the  paling,  or  top  and  bottom 
rails,  wedge  shaped  in  the  length  of  the  rail- 
ing, the  taper  at  the  opposite  ends  being  re- 
verse, and  making  the  grooves  in  the  rails  or 
palings  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  pal- 
nigs  cannot  slide  in  either  direction,  binding 
the  whole  firmly  together. 

To  Albert  Easies  of  Sprinarfield,  Mass., 
for  Improvement  in  Machines  for  Facing  and 
Polish  ing  Stone  and  other  Suhstances.  Patent- 
ed June'  10,  1851. — I  claim  the  method  of 
grinding,  facing,  or  polishing  the  surface  of 
stones  and  other  substances",  by  means  of  b 
grinder,  rubber  or  polisher,  connected  and 
combined  with  a  spindle,  from  which  it  de- 
rives a  rotary  motion,  by  means  of  universal 
and  sliding  joints,  substantially  as  described, 
that  the  said  grinder,  rubber  or  polisher,  may 
be  carried  over  any  and  all  parts  of  the  sur- 
face to  be  worked,  whilst  its  surface  is  self- 
adaptiner,  as  described. 

To  Wm.  Gardner,  of  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  Improvement  i?).  Governors.  Patented 
June  10,  1851. — I  claim  the  employment  of  a 
loose  wheel  or  pulley  propelled  by  the  prime 
mover,  and  driving  its  shaft,  through  the  ac- 
tion of  a  separate  elastic  force,  weiglit,  or 
pressure,  such  as  procured  by  the  springin 
combina.ion  with  the  several  racks  and  pin- 
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ions,  or  their  equivalents,  as  described,  for 
operating  the  adjusting  or  regulating  slides. 

To  C.  H.  GuAKD,  of  BrownviUe,  N.  Y.,  for 
Improvenunt  in,  Cat'riage  Springs.  Patented 
June  10,  1S51. — I  claim  connecting  the  axles 
of  wheeled  vehicles,  by  means  of  curved 
spring  perches,  which  are  combined  with  the 
supporting  springs  of  the  vehicle,  that  have 
a  greater  degree  of  curvature  than  themselves. 

To  John  O'Neu.,  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  for  Im- 
provement in  Washing  Machines.  Patented 
June  10,  1851. — I  claim  the  triple  and  con- 
centrated action  of  pressure  blocks  upon  the 
clothes ;  being  constructed  and  operated, 
substantially  in  the  manner  described. 

To  Hugh  and  Jaxes  Sangsteb,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  for  Improctment  in  Lanterns.  Pa- 
tented jTune  10,  1851. — We  claim  the  mode 
of  attaching  the  lamp  to  the  lantern,  by 
means  of  the  springs  and  flanges. 

To  T.  J.  Sloan,  of  New  York,  N.  Y..  for 
Improvement  in  m^ethod  <f  finishing  the  heads 
of 'screws.  Patented  June  10,  1851. — I  claim 
the  method  described,  of  finishing  the  heads 
in  the  manufacture  of  wood  screws,  partly 
shaving  the  head  with  a  cutter  before  nick- 
ing, and  after  nicking  subjecting  it  to  a  sec- 
ond shaving  operation,  to  complete  the  sha- 
ving by  means  of  a  cutter,  whose  edges  form 
with  each  other  a  more  acute  an»le  than  the 
edges  of  the  cutter  first  employed. 

To  "Wif.  Van  An"T)En,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  for  Improvement  in  Centrifugal  Sugar 
DraiTiers.  Patented  June  10,  1851. — I  claim 
the  contrivance  for  discharging,  and  at  the 
same  time  cleansing  the  strainer  whilst  in 
motion,  by  means  of  an  elevator  rising  in  a 
spiral  groove,  substantially  as  described,  or 
by  an  elevator  rising  in  vertical  or  inclined 
grooves,  which  is  essentiallv  the  same. 
To  N.  T.  Allen,  of  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.,  for 
Improvement  in  Grain  Harvesters.  Patented 
June  10,  1851. — I  claim  gearing  the  operating 
parts  of  the  machine  from  both  the  wheels-, 
in  combination  with  the  arrangement  by 
which  portions  may  be  driven  by  either,  so 
as  to  equalize  the  driving  power  upon  each, 
and  thus  to  allow  the  machine  to  oe  much 
more  easily  guided  and  controlled. 

To  Mahlon  Gregg,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  Improvement  in  Brich  Machines.  Patent- 
ed June  17,  1851. — I  claim  the  rotating  mould 
wheel,  constructed  as  described,  with  a  series 
of  moulds  in  its  periphery,  and  an  annular 
plane  outside  of  tne  moulds,  and  furnished 
with  pistons  arranged  as  described  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  the  bricks  from  the 
moulds. 

I  also  claim  the  mode  herein  described,  of 
changing  the  position  of  the  pistons  by  means 
of  the  bar  attached  to  the  horizontal  presser, 
with  its  block  and  plate  which  are  made  to 
impinge  upon  the  vertical  plates,  which  are 
attached  to  the  pistons  for  that  purpose. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  hopper, 
horizontal  presser,  vertical  presser,  and  hook 
rod,  with  the  tran-sverse  horizontal  lever  and 
with  the  motild  wheel ;  the  whole  being  con- 
structed and  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purposes  described. 

To  Hni-VM  W.  Hatden,  of  Waterbury,  Ct., 


for  Improvement  in  the  construction  af  Dies. 
Patented  June  17,  1851. — I  do  not  claim  to 
be  the  first  to  construct  a  die  with  a  lined 
surface,  to  deaden  the  metallic  surface  ope- 
rated on,  but  1  claim  the  application  of  a  die, 
with  a  lined  or  corrugated  surface,  with  the 
figure  or  pattern  cut,  or  countersunk,  so  that 
the  lined  surface  deadens  the  plate  of  polished 
metal,  and  leaves  the  pohshed  surface  of  the 
figure  untouched,  for  producing  ornamental 
designs  on  polished  metaUic  surfaces. 

To  ELLis  Young,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,for  Imr- 
provem^nt  in  Cooking  Stoves.  Patented  June 
17,  1851. — I  claim  the  cold  air  passages,  sub- 
stantially as  arranged,  to  wit :  having  each  an 
external  aperture,  near  their  upper  part,  on 
each  side,  beneath  which  projects  a  plate  that 
carries  the  air  to  the  center  of  the  stove, 
whence,  by  a  second  plate  beneath  the  mid- 
dle of  the  passage,  it  is  again  deflected  to  the 
outer  ends  of  the  passage,  (thus  counterbal- 
ancing the  cooling  effects  at  its  entrance,) 
whence  it  is  distributed  in  hot  blasts,  to  the 
fire. 

To  WnxiAM  T.  Baknes,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
for  Improvement  in  Wash  Boards.  Patented 
June  17, 1851. — First,  I  claim  fastening  cloth, 
or  its  equivalent,  on  the  board  to  prevent 
fine  fabrics  from  slipping  and  from  being 
torn  or  rubbed  too  much  ;  but  I  do  not  claim 
lining  the  grooved  washboard  with  india  rub- 
ber, or  other  equivalent  material. 

Second,  I  claim  hinging  the  washboard  to 
the  frame,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
clothes  while  being  washed,  and  at  the  same 
time  allowing  the  board  to  be  turned  over. 

To  EANSojt  Cook,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N. 
Y.,  for  Improvement  in  Augers.  Patented 
June  17,  1851. — I  claim  the  form  of  the  tips 
or  cutting  edges  of  boring  implements,  as 
described,  that  is,  such  tip  commencing  at 
the  screw  or  center  point,  and  running  near- 
ly at  right  angles  thereto,  until  about  half 
way  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  pait  of  the 
boring  implement,  when  it  assumes  a  curve 
upwards,  or  towards  the  handle  end  of  the 
instrument,  which  curve  is  continued  untU 
it  is  nearly  semicircular,  or  until  it  turns 
within  the  "periphery  of  the  auger  or  bit,  the 
curved  edges  being  also  under-cut  or  back- 
sloped,  but  without  being  confined  to  any 
particular  angle  of  such  back-sloping  or  un- 
der-cutting. , 
To  EtTFus  Ellis,  of  Northampton,  Mass,, 
(assignor  to  WitLtAit  M.  Chase  of  Boston, 
Mass.,)  for  Improvements  in  Knitting  Ma- 
chines. 'Patented  June  17,  1851. — I  claim  the 
arrangement  of  the  needles  in  the  pland  of 
the  endless  belt,  instead  of  at  right  angles  to 
it,  in  combination  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  driving  pinion  and  the  projecting  joints, 
&c.,  of  the  links  of  the  belt,  on  the  outside  or 
the  belt,  the  belt  being  supported,  and  the 
whole  being  applied  to  the  stitch  hook,  yarn 
guide,  and  presser,  and  made  to  operate  to- 
gether, and  with  the  work  hanging  on  the 
mside  of  the  belt. 

To  Charles  F.  Brown,  of  VTarren,  B.  I., 
for  improved  connection  of  Telescopic  Ma-^ts 
and  Spars.  Patented  June  17, 1851.^ — I  claim, 
connecting  and  adjusting  the  several  joints 
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of  masts,  yards,  and  all  spars  constructed  of 
telescopic  tubes,  or  tubes  fitting  one  within 
another  by  means  of  a  screwed  rod  or  screwed 
rods  (two),  nuts,  female  screws,  and  set 
screws,  or  their  equivalents ;  the  whole  being 
inserted  in  and  secured  or  attached  to  the 
tubes,  and  operating  in  the  manner  substan- 
tially as  set  forth. 

To  Seymour  Cabvek,  of  Geneva,  TIL,  for 
Improveiiwnt  in  Machines  for  Dressing  Shin- 
gles. Patented  June  17,  1851. — I  claim  the 
arrangement  of  the  head  block  with  the 
springs,  cams,  the  rollers,  and  stops,  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  the  shingles  between  and 
out  from  the  cutting  cylinders,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  arrangement  for  depressing  the 
upper  cylinder,  while  in  motion  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  taper  to  the  shingle. 

To  Thatcher  C.  HatcHj  of  South  Braintree, 
Mass.,  for  Improvement  in  Ventilators.  Pa- 
tented June  17, 1851. — I  claim  a  ventilator  as 
herein  described,  composed  of  two  series  or 
sets  of  curved  slats,  arranged  one  within  the 
other,  and  running  from  the  edge  of  the  flue 
or  other  orifice,  to  a  small  circle  or  plate  over 
the  centre  of  the  same,  the  whole  forming  a 
conical  or  globe-shaped  ventilator,  the  spaces 
between  the  several  outer  slats  being  protect- 
ed by  the  inner  slats,  having  spaces  or  aper- 
tures between  the  two  sets  of  slats,  the  only 
openings  to  said  apertures  being  in  an  ob-  ' 
lique  or  sideways  direction. 

To  W.  0.  IIicKOK,  of  Ilarrisburg,  Pa.,  for 
Improvement  in  Regulators  for  tlie  pen  beam 
of  Bulinq  Machines.  Patented  June  17, 
1851.- — I  ^0  not  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of 
the  flexible  hooked  regulator,  attached  to  the 
pen  beam,  but  I  claim  the  pieces  in  combina- 
tion with  the  hinge  joints,  arranged  and  com- 
bined substantiafiy  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  sliding  piece,  the  bearings, 
and  the  finger  wheel,  in  combination  with 
the  other  pieces,  uniting  by  hinge  joints,  or 
in  any  other  manner  substantially  the  same, 
losing,  in  the  construction  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine, any  material  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  forming,  as  described,  a  pen  beam  regula- 
tor for  ruling  machines. 

To  Charles  Anderson,  of  Warren,  Pa., 
for  Improvements  in  lievolving  Boilers.  Pa- 
tented June  17,  1851. — I  claim  lining  the  in- 
side of  that  part  of  a  revolving  boiler  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  fire  or  heat,  with 
wire  gauze,  or  cloth,  or  any  perforated  or  per- 
vious metal  work. 

Re-Issues. 

To  Esther  L.  Laekin,  Admx.  of  John  E. 
Larkin,  deceased,  of  Ballston,  Spa,  N.  Y., 
forinethod  of  attaching  augers  to  their  handles. 
Patented  Nov.  19,  1850.  Ke-issued  June  17, 
1851. — I  claim  the  handle  made  in  two  parts, 
one  of  which  fits  in  a  socket  on  the  other, 
and  carries  a  bolt  screwed  at  its  end,  the  said, 
bolt  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  auger 
shank,  and  screwing  into  a  female  screw,  or 
nut,  in  the  pai-t  on  which  is  the  socket,  for 
the  purpose  of  clasping  or  firmly  holding  the 
auger  shank  between  the  ends  of  the  parts  of 
the  handle  or  stock. 


Designs. 

To  Lyman  S.  Hapoood,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
for  Design  fw  Stove  Plates.  Patented  May  8, 
1851. 

To  William  L.  Sanderson,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
[assignor  to  K.  K.  Finch,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,] 
for  Design  for  Stoves.    Patented  June  3, 1 851. 

To  S.'W.  GnjBs,  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  (assign- 
or to  Jagger,  Treadwell  &  Perry), /or  De- 
sign for  Stoves.    Patented  June  10,  1851. 

"To  W.  G.  Hallman,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  Design  for  Stoves.  Patented  June  10, 
1851. 

To  A.  Cox,  Elias  Johnson  &  D.  B.  Cox, 
of'  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  two  Designs  for  Stoves. 
Patented  June  10,  1851. 

To  J.  F.  Rathbone,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for 
Design  for  Stoves.    Patented  June  10,  1851. 

To  David  Stuart  &  Jacob  Beesley,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (assignor  to  W.  P.  Cres- 
soN,)  for  Design  for  Stoves.  Patented  June 
10,1851. 

To  Joseph  G.  Lamb,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  for 
Design  for  Stoves.    Patented  June  17,  1851. 


List  of  English  Patents  issiced  from  April 
24,  1851,  to  May  14,  1851. 

Thomas  Parker,  of  Leeds,  York,  broker,  for  im- 
provements in  machinery  for  opening,  cleaning,  and 
preparing  fibrous  substances,  and  for  manufacturing 
felted  fabrics.    June  3 ;  six  months. 

John  Hopkinson,  of  Oxford  •  street,  Middlesex, 
piano -forte  manufacturer,  for  improvements  in 
pianofortes.  (Being  a  communication.)  June  3; 
six  months. 

William  Bridges  Adams,  of  Adam-street,  Adelphi, 
Middlesex,  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  roads  and  ways  for  the  transit  of  • 
passengers,  of  materials,  and  of  goods ;  also  in  build- 
ings and  in  bridges,  and  in  locomotive  engines  and 
carriages;  part  of  which  improvements  are  applica- 
ble to  other  like  purposes.    June  3  ;  six  months. 

Cornelius  Alfred  Jaquin,  of  New-street,  Bishops- 
gate,  London,  mechanist,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  nails,  pins,  tacks,  screws,  and  other 
similar  articles.    June  3  ;  six  months. 

Isaac  Hazlehurst,  of  Marton,  Dalton,  Lancaster, 
steel  refiner,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manii- 
facture  of  iron.    June  3  ;  six  months. 

James  Banister,  of  Birmingham,  brass-founder, 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  metallic 
tubes  for  steam  boilers  and  other  uses.  June  7  ;  six 
months. 

Robert  Alexander  Kennedy,  of  Manchester,  cotton- 
Bpinner,  for  improvements  in  machinery  applicable 
to  engines  for  carding  cotton  and  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances.   June  10;  six  months. 

William  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  of  Laycock  Abbey, 
Chippenham,  Wilts,  for  improvements  in  photogra- 
phy.   June  12 ;  six  months. 

John  Emanuel  Lightfoot,  of  Broad  Oak,  Aeiing- 
ton,  Lancaster,  calico-printer,  and  James  Higgin,  of 
Coburgteriace.  Manchester,  chemist,  for  improve- 
ments in  treating  and  preparing  certain  coloring 
matters  to  be  used  in  dyeing  and  printing.  June  12 ; 
six  months. 

Frederick  Grace  Calvert,  of  Manchester,  chemist, 
for  a  new  application  of  certain  fluids  for  manufac- 
turing extracts  applicable  to  the  processes  of  dyeing, 
printing,  and  tanning,  and  in  the  apparatus  connected 
therewith.    June  12;  six  monlhs. 

John  Chatterton,  of  Birmingham,  agent,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  protecting  insulated  electro- 
telegraphic  wires,  and  in  the  methods  and  machinery 
used  for  the  purpose.    June  12 ;  six  months. 
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WilKam  Birkett,  of  Bradford,  York,  affenu  for  im- 
provements la  obtaining  soap  irom  wash  waters. 
June  12;  six  months. 

Felix  Charlte  Victor  Leon  Levacher  D'Urcle.  of 
rans.  trance,  farmer,  for  improrements  for  increas- 

5  ihi  P      "*^®  °^  autumn  wheat.     June  12;  six 

Edward  Lyon  Benhon.  of  Fareham,  Hants,  clerk 
niaaer  of  arts,  for  improrements  in  boats,  and  in 
inarnmenis  lor  sounding  and  indicating  the  rise  and 
faJJ  and  rate  of  currents.    June  12 ;  si?mon:h< 

James  Hints,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick,  mann- 
laciorer,  lor  certain  improvements  in  the  construc- 
uon  of  metallic  reels  for  winding  cotton,  silk  and 
otter  threads,  and  in  machinery  for  makin"  the 
same.    June  U ;  six  months.  = 

Prospere  Durand.  of  Rue  Maragrand,  Pari«.  mer- 
cliant,  for  improreinen-.s  in  communicaiin"  intelli- 
gence.   June  17  ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Crook,  of  Preston.  Lancaster,  manufactu- 
rer, and  James  Mason,  of  Preston  aforesaid,  warper 
Jor  cenam  improvements  in  looms  for  weaving' — 
June  14 ;  six  months.  "' 

Francis  John  Swaine  Hepburn,  of  Noitin^-hill- 
terrace,  Middlesex,  captain.  H.  P.  nnattached.  for 
improvemenis  m  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and 
other  vehicles.    June  17  :  six  months. 

Godfrey  Ermen.  of  Manchester,  coiton-spinner  and 
manufacturer,  for  certain  improvements  in  ihe  me- 
thod of  and  apparatus  for  finishing  yams  or  threads. 
June  1/  ;  SIX  months.  " 

■  •^•^bard  Fletcher,  of  Biackdowns  Farm,  in  the  par- 
ish of  EbnngioD,  Gloucester,  farmer,  for  an  improve- 
ment m  obtaining  motive  power.  June  21  •  <!iT 
months.  '  ~ 

John  Holmes,  of  Birminsham.  machinist,  for  im- 
provements in  machinery  for  cutting  and  stamoin? 
metals.    June  24 :  six  months. 

John  Brazil,  of  Manchester,  eentleman,  for  certain 
improvements  in  dyein?.  and  I'n  the  preparauon  of 
dye-woods.    June  24  :  six  months 

Richard  Edward  Hodges,  of  Sonthampton-row. 
Midd.esex.  gentleman,  and  William  Brockedon,  of 
Devonshirestreeu  in  the  same  countv,  gentleman, 
lor  improvements  m  surgical  instrumeDis.  June  24^ 
61X  months.  ' 

Alexander  Parkes,  of  Birminsham,  for  improve- 
ments m  separaung  silver  from  "other  metals.  June 
24 ;  SIX  months. 

Geoije  Jordan  Firmin,  of  Lambeth-street,  Good- 
man  s-beids.  Middlesex,  manufacturins  chemist,  for 
improvements  m  the  manufacture  of  oxalate  of  not- 
ass.    June  21 ;  six  months.  ■ 


List  of  Scotch  Patents  from.  22<f  of  Mav  to 
the  22d  of  June,  1851. 

John  Gwynne,  of  Lansdowne-Lodse,  NuttinshiU. 
-Middlesex,  merchant,  for  improvements  in  machine- 
ry for  pumping,  forcing,  and  exhaustins  of  sieam 
fluids  and  gasses,  and  in  the  adaptation'thereof  to 
producing  mouon:  to  the  saturation,  separation,  and 
decomposition  of  substances.    May  25 :  four  months. 

Charles  Harjy.  of  Low  Moor,  York,  engineer  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  scythes 
May  30;  lour  months. 

William  Geddes.  of  Glasgow,  dver,  for  certain  im- 
provemenis in  the  production  of  ornamental  fabrics 
June  6  :  four  months. 

John  SrXab,  of  Middletownfield.  Renfrew.  Xonh 
Britain,  bleacher,  for  certain  improvements  in 
stretching  and  drying  textile  fabrics  or  materials 
and  m  the  machinery  or  apparatus  employed  there-' 
in.    June  16:  six  months. 

L*aac  Hazlehursu  of  Manon.  in  the  parish  of  Dal- 
ton.  Lanca>-ter,  steel  refiner,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  June  16-  sir 
months.  ' 

Frederick  Crace  Calvert,  of  .Manchester,  professor 
or  chemistry,  and  analytical  chemist,  for  a  new  an. 
plicauon  of  certain  fluids  for  manufacturing  extract 
applicable  to  the  processes  of  dyeins,  printin",  and 


tannin|,  and  in  the  apparatus  connected  therewith 
June  18 ;  six  months. 

Alexis  Delemer,  of  Radcliff.  Lancaster,  civil  ensi- 
Deer  and  merchant,  for  ceruin  improvements  in  ^e 
apphcauonol  colouring  matter  iS  linens.  cot"on^ 
Bilks,  woollens,  and  other  weft,  and  also  in  machineiV 
^^^^^aPParatus  for  those  purposes.    June  19:  ibS 

Christopher  Xickels,  of  York-road,  Lambeth,  Sur- 

!^^-„Tif"n"-  'or  improvements  in   the  manufac- 

^thL  "  fabrics.    June  19;   six 

Henry  C.  Baildon.  of  Edinbnrsh.  chemist,  for  im- 
provemenis  m  wniing,  printins,  or  markin"  lettera. 
o^i^mt?"  "!l  fi^^^'  "PO'i  P^Per,  parchment,  S 

jtt^S"r^rmX"r^'^  P"P^  ^°^  '"^^  p^nx.-- 

George  Robms  Booth,  of  London,  engineer,  for  im- 
provements mthe  manufacture  of  sks.  June  19- 
SIX  months.  -         •'"ueia, 

James  Hartley,  Sunderland,  for  improvements  in 
the  manuiacture  ol  glass.    June  19 ;  sis  months 

William  Beadon.  J un., of  Taunton.  Somerset,  .ren- 
tleman,  for  improvements  applicable  to  the  rooBno- 
of  houses,  buil(£ngs,  and  other  structures.  June  19'- 
six  months.  '"^^  •  j  , 
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Cir       Tn     V„      f      r      ^'^''l^OKS-  Aug.  16,  1351. 

S>ir,— In   No.    7  of  your  Magazine,  two  articles 
i^gpSifi^S      '^  Periodicals-)  present  the  fol!o^ 

Isi,  That  the  horees'  power  of  the  Baltic  and  Asia 
are  respectively  2200  and  SOO. 
c^tT^^^  '  ^^'  ^"^'*  s'o'ne-'  is  an  American  dig- 

.1,  J^^  '^°^'  ^"^^'^  °'  *^  engines  of  the  Asia,  by 
1^1  Si  «"'^  ^^\  ^J^f  '°  *'"'*  o*"  «he  Bakic  2200, 
IS  1S5U.  Hence,  the  deductions  of  a  writer  endeavor- 
ing to  show  a  superiority  in  the  Asia,  pro  ra/n  with 
foiLSt^^  '"  ""^  ^""'^  ^""^  ^  insufficient 

,«^K  ^-^^^  ^^  ^?  Englishman,  and  received  his 
mechanical  education  m  Ensland;  the  reflection, 
therefore,  cast  upon  '■  American  discovery-  fail^  to 
^^x^lt  °"i;  f'^suf'ii'ie?,  but  not  its  purpose,  for 
Whilst  the  whole  profession  in  England  will  read  the 
charge,  but  a  very  few  here  will  leam  of  its  falsity 


In  answer  to  numerous  enquiries  on  ihe  subject,  we 
append  the  following,  as  the  simplest  method  with 
which  we  have  any  acquaintance.  It  is  by  J.  Hunt, 
Esq..  at  present  engineer  of  the  New-Haven  and 
New- London  Railroad— a  gentleman  whose  accuracy 
in  such  matters  has  long  been  unquestioned. 

Formula  for  determinin?  the  proper  distance  be- 
tween the  switch  and  the  point  of  the  fros,  when  the 
turn-out  IS  from  a  straight  line. 

Let  S  =  angle  of  switch  in  degree,  s  =  movement 
of  switch  m  mches. 

guL^rfn  felt.°^  ^'°=  ^  '^'^^'  ^=  '"''^^  °^  "^^ 

Dist=2Cg-s)X  '"'SXjgjf 
cotS-f  cotF 
Foreiample :  Suppose  the  switch  to  be  IS  feet  in 
lengih,  and  to  have  a  movement  of  5  inches ;  the  fro" 
to  be  o  feet  b  mches  long.  3  inches  wide  at  the  mouthl 
and  6  inches  across  the  head,  and  the  track  ?ua"e  to 
be  4  feet  S  §  mches.  or  4-70S.  _«  =c  lu 

CotS=-^=4333       Co.F  =  ^-5i!L=7  55 
o  in.  9  i„   — '  ^ 

f  —  s=  4^1  feet. 
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Di3t=2  X  4-291  X  ^^'^  ^  ^"^^  =55.21  feet. 
43  33  +  7  55 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is  the  distance  to  the 
point  of  the  fios,  which,  in  the  above  case,  is  one- 
third  of  its  length  from  the  end  (or  1'88  feet.)  Conse- 
quently the  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  switch 
to  the  mouth  of  the  frog  is  55-21  — 1-83  or  53- 33  feet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Applet orV is  Mechanics^  Magazine. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  comment  on  my  communi- 
cations in  your  August  number,  I  would  remark 
that  the  upper  surface  of  the  Eddystone  rock  dips  to 
the  S.W.,  and  the  courses  below  the  7th,  or  first  en- 
tire course,  only  made  good  the  deficiency  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  level  area  of  the  required  size,  26  feet.  Had 
the  upper  surface  of  the  rock  been  level,  these 
lower  courses  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  the 
strength  of  the  structure  would  have  been  even 
greater  than  it  is.  The  first  entire  course  is  the 
largest  in  the  structure,  and  the  area  of  the  rock  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  may  as  fairly  be  considered 
the  base  of  the  structure,  as  the  imaginary  circle  of 
which  the  four  stones  composing  the  first  course 
form  a  small  segment.  K. 


We  notice  in  Mr.  Greeley's  (Tribune)  account  of 
machinery,  &c.,  in  the  Great  Eihibition,  the  follow- 
ing article  :— 

"  Mr.  J.  S.  G  Wynne,  of  our  State,  whose  '  Balanced 
Centrifusal  Pump '  made  a  sensation  and  obtained  a 
gold  medal  at  our  Institute  fair  last  October,  is  here 
with  it,  and  proposes  a  public  trial  of  its  qualities, 
in  competition  with  the  rival  English  pumps  of  Ap- 
pold  and  Bessimer,  for  $1,000,  to  be  paid  by  the  loser 
to  the  Mechanics'  Society.  Mr.  Gwynne  claims  thai 
these  English  pumps  (which  have  been  among  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  department  of  British  Ma- 
chinery,) are  palpable  plagiarisms  from  his  inven- 
tion, and  not  well  done  at  tliat.  He,  of  course,  does 
not  claim  the  idea  of  a  Ceniriluga!  Pump  as  his  own, 
lor  it  is  much  older  than  any  of  them,  but  he  does 
claim  that  adaptation  of  the  idea  which  has  rendered 
it  effective  and  valuable.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  he  has  just  sold  his  Scotch  patent  only  for  the 
comfortable  sum  of  jE10,CKX)  sterling,  or  nearly 
850.000;  and  this  is  but  one  of  several  inventions 
which  he  has  found  a  ready  market  for  here  at 
liberal  prices." 

The  charge  of  plagiarism,  as  coming  from  J.  S. 
Gwynne,  is  rather  too  inuch— the  whole  of  his  so- 
called  balanced  pump  being  nothing  more  nor  less 


than  Dimpfel's  fan  applied  to  raising  water.  A?  for 
the  sale  of  his  Scotch  patent  for  850,000— it  may  be 
80,  and  it  may  not— the  latter  the  more  likely  of  thg 
two.  We  give  in  a  following  number  an  illustration 
of  the  Centrifugal  Pump  of  Appold,  and  shall, 
(if  the  proprietor  of  the  pump  will  permit  the 
experiment),  give  the  result  of  similar  experi- 
ments with  the  balanced  pump,  but  must  confess 
our  entire  disbelief  in  its  preeminent  virtues.  We 
believe  its  claim  rests  entirely  upon  the  newly-dis- 
covered law  of  nature,  ?Aa^  centrijugul  force  is  an 
independent  poicer  in  itself;  and  when  we  add,  that 
the  inventor  of  the  pump  is  the  same  Mr.  Gwynne 
who  is  interested  in  the  new  motive  power  alluded 
to  in  our  last  number,  the  grounds  for  our  disbelief 
will  be  apparent. 

We  have  read  the  terms  of  the  challenge  referred 
to  in  the  article  of  the  Tribune,  and  notice  one  pecu- 
liarity, viz.,  that  Mr.  Gwynne  proposes  to  run  his 
pump  for  one  year  with  Appold's  pump,  guarantee- 
ing that  with  the  same  expenditure  of  power  the 
balanced  pump  will  discharge  (only)  ten  per  cent, 
more  water  than  Appold's. 

In  the  mean  lime,  at  the  rate  of  850,000  for  the 
right  in  Scotland,  while  it  was  yet  ttnlried,  it  is  pos- 
sible it  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Mr. 
Gwynne,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  which  proves  tha 
better  pump. 

"  W.  P.  H.,  A  Subscriber."— So  soon  as  ths 
drawings  can  be  procured,  and  the  engravings  made, 
the  subject  will  be  brought  under  notice.  We  have 
now  nearly  ready  the  engravings,  on  a  large  scale,  of 
the  trunk  engines  used  in  the  new  propellers,  Pioneer 
and  City  of  Pittsburgh,  built  to  run  between  this  city 
and  Liverpool.  We  an'iicipale  more  important  re- 
sults to  our  commercial  marine,  from  experiments 
and  experience  in  the  adaptation  of  Propellers,  than 
from  any  other  branch  of  steam  machinery  ;  not  that 
the  side  wheel  is  likely  soon  to  be  superseded,  but  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  Propeller  as 
an  auxiliary,  will  command  for  it  the  attention  of 
engineers  and  the  public  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come. 

tC^  In  the  August  number  of  the  Magazine,  the 
printer  omitted  two  figures  of  details  of  Barlow's 
wood-planing  machine.  They  are  here  annexed, 
and  form  a  part  of  figure  3  referred  to  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  machine.  The  figure  marked  8  is  not  re- 
ferred to  in  the  description,  but  represents  a  portioa 
of  figure  2  drawn  to  an  enlarged  scale.  Fig.  2  is  also 
incorrectly  numbered  Fig.  3,  and  the  reverse. 
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CUTLER  S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  METAL  PIPE  OR  TUBES. 
From  the  Speciflcation  of  the  Inventor,  I.  Cutler,  of  BLriningham. 


My  invention  relates  to  improvements 
in  the  Hiijnufacture  of  metallic  pipes  or 
tubes,  which  have  hitherto  generally  been 
brazed  or  soldered,  and  cold  drawn,  and 
with  a  keam  or  joint.  The  various  meth- 
ods hitherto  ordinarily  practised  are  as 
follow :  If  the  tube  about  to  be  made  is 
for  a  brazed  or  soldered  joint  tube,  a  strip 
of  copper  or  brass,  or  other  alloys  of  met- 
als,  is  rolled  into  the  required  length, 
width,  and  thickness ;  it  is  then  bevelled 
or  chamfered  on  its  two  alternate  edges ; 
this  being  done,  it  is  then  turned  up  at 
the  end  some  9  to  12  inches  of  the  strip 
of  metal  into  a  cylindrical  shape,  or  near- 
ly so,  to  eijable  it  to  pass  through  a  die 
with  a  hole  in  it,  commonly  called  a 
turning-up  or  lapping  bed ;  tlie  turned-up 
part  of  the  strip  is  taken  hold  of  by  a  pair 
of  tongs  attached  to  an  endless  chain- 
fixed  on  a  draw-bench,  and  being  put  in! 
motion,  the  strip  is  drawn  through  the 
die  (a  plug  being  used  with  the  dK  in 
this  process),  when  the  flat  strip  is  con-^ 
verted  into  a  round  or  cylindrical  form, 
with  one  edge  overlapping  the  other; 
this  process  being  performed,  it  is  then! 
(what  is  termed)  closed  and  bound  round  ^ 
in  places  with  wire  to  prevent  its  altering 
in  shape  while  undergoing  the  process  of 
brazing  or  soldering;  it  is  then  charged, 
that  is,  metal  spider  in  a  powdered  state, 
mixed  with  borax,  is  placed  along  the 
seam  or  joint ;  it  is  then  placed  in  a  stove 
or  small  furnaceand  heated, a  small  por- 
tion at  a  time,  to  such  a  heat  as  to  cause 
the  solder  to  melt  and  run  in  the  seam, 
thereby  causing  the  two  edges  to  be  se- 
cured, the  one  on  the  top  of  the  other ; 
the  process  of  soldering  being  completed, 
and  the  two  edges  secured  firmly  togeth- 
er, the  wire  bands 'are  removed,  and  the 
tube  is  pickled  and  cleansed  from  the 
scale  or  oxide  that  has  been  formed  by 
the  soldering  process.  It  is  again  taken 
to  the  bench  and  pkssed  througii  holes  or 
dies,  and  iipandrels  are  parsed  through 
the  Vubes  so  as  to  make  them  round  and 
cylindrical,  and  to  make  th'em  the  exact 
external  diameter  required ;  they  are  then 
stretched  to  make  them  straight.  All  the 
above  processes  are  practised  and  well 
understood  by  brass  or  copper  tube-ma- 
kers. The  expense  attending  the  making 
of  tubes  by  ttts-processiimd  their  imper- 


fections when  made,  have  led  to  many 
methods  of  manufacturing  tubes  without 
a  brazed  or  soldered  joint,  as  being  more 
serviceable  and  advantageous  for  steam- 
boiler  and  other  purposes,  which  tubes 
without  seams  or  joints  are  now  manu- 
factured as  follows:  A  brass  cylinder  is 
cast  in  a  mould  with  a  sand  or  iron  bore 
inside,  and  when  the  metal  is  sufficiently 
cold  the  core  is  removed,  and  the  brass 
cylinder  annealed,  and  when  cold  pickled 
or  cleansed  from  all  oxide  or  scale,  or 
other  impure  matter.  When  so  cleansed, 
a  mandrel  of  steel  or  iron  well  oiled  or 
greased  is  inserted  into  the  metal  cylin- 
der, which  is  then  passed  through  holes 
or  dies,  or  through' grooved  rolls,  each 
hole  or  groove  passjed  through  being  of 
smaller  diameter  than  the  hole  or  groove 
through  which  it  had  been  previously 
drawn,  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  thickness  of  the  metal,  and  elongating 
the  cylinder  or  tube ;  but  this  repeated 
drawing  of  the  tubfe  on  a  mandrel  in  a 
cold  state  having  the  effect  of  hardening 
the  metal  and  causing  it  to  crack  very 
much,  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the 
mandrel  from  time  to  time  by  means  of 
a  draw-bench,  for  the  purpose  of  anneal- 
ing the  tube  to  soften  it,  and  then  to  ■ 
pickle  and  cleanse  the  tube  from  the  ox- 
ide or  scale  occasioned  by  such  anneal- 
ing, so  that  the  same  operation  of  with- 
drawing and  reinserting  the  mandrel,  of 
annealing  and  cleansing  the  tube,  and  of 
drawing  the  tube  and  mandrel  through 
holes,  or  through  grooves,  in  rolls,  each 
time  of  smaller  diameter,  has  to  be  re- 
peated several  times  before  the  tube  is 
reduced  to  the  required  length,  diameter, 
and  thickness ;  the  withdrawing  of  the 
mandrel  is  often  efft^cted  with  great  dif' 
ficulty,  and  many  tubes  are  spoiled  and 
made  waste  in  performing  this  operation. 
Others,  instead  of  drawing  the  tubes 
through  holes  or  dies,  or  through  grooves 
in  rolls  by  meians,  of  pliers  attaciied  to 
the  endless  chain  of  a  draw-bench,  adopt 
the  principle  or  method  of  passing  them 
through  grooves  in  rolls  bythe  means  of 
the  rolls  being  driven  by  gieer  or  toothed 
wheels  and  worked  by  ihotive  power, 
while  the  tube  is  in  a  cold  state,  tlie  fric- 
tion or  pressure  on  the  tube  propelling 
it  forwards;  and  hy  so  rolling,  the  same 
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Fig.  7. 
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or  nearly  the  sam^  rtsilltS'  are  obtained 
as  though  they  were  driven  or  drawn  by 
the  aid  of  a  draw-bench ;  the  same  with- 
dra\\-ing  of  the  mandrel,  the  same  amount 
of  annealing,  pickling,  and  cleansing,  and 

en  y'i  .'•!  "lo  t ,    ,( 
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the'  aarae  reinserting  of  the  mandtteiy^ii^ 
the  same  repeated  rollings  being  neceftl- 
sary  to  prevent  the  metal  from  cracking, 
and  to  prevent  the  tube  from  being-  ^ 


firmly  fixed  on  the  mandrel  as  to  rend^ 


Fig.  8. 
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it  impossible  to  withdraw  the  naandrdl ,  '  melfal  tubes  withoir^  seam  or  joint,  if  for 


without  spoiling  the  tube,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  the  length,  diametelr,  and  thickness 
required. 

The  part  of  my  invention  wbieh  relates 
to  the  manufacture  of  tubep  of  copper  or 
brass,  or  other  metals  or  allbys  of  metals, 
is  to  be  performed  as  foUovvs :  In  making 


a  brass  tube,  I  take  the  necessary  pro- 
portions of  copper  and  zinc,  similar  to 
Muntz's  mixture  for  rolling  hot  (or  the 
4utent  brass  mixture  of  J.  D.  M.  Stirling, 
as  described  in  his  specification  enrolled 
in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  of  Eng- 
knd,  oh  the  29th  day  of  December,  1846, 
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which  \vill,  m  my  opinion,  be  found  to 
answer  better),  or  any  other  mixture  that 
will  roll  hot,  and  put  such  proportions 
into  a  easting-pot,  which  pot  is  in  a  fur- 
nace, and  is  well  understood  amongst 
metal-casters;  when  the  metal  is  suffi- 
cie.iitiy  heated,  I  proceed  to  run  it  into  a 
m4uld  or  matrix,  either  of  iron  or  steel, 
or  other  known  substance.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  mould  or  matrix  I  place  a  core 
of  [sand,  or  other  suitable  or  proper  ma- 
tei"i?l,  and  which  is  well  understood  and 
practiced  by  various  branches  of  the  met- 
al trades,  such  as  printing  cylinders,  blun- 
derbuss barrels,  casters,  &-c.,  the  mould 
or  matrLx  being  of  sutjicient  diameter  to 
hold  sutiicient  metal  to  enable  the  tube 
to  be; rolled  out  to  the  proper  length,  di- 
Amet^r,  and  tliickness  required.  When 
tliis  is  done,  the  metal,  in  its  melted  or 
fluid  state,  is  then  poured  into  the  mould 
or  matrix  so  prepared,  and  when  suffi- 
ciently cold  and  the  metal  set,  I  remove, 
it  from  tlie  mould  or  matrix,  and  also  re- 
move the  core,  and  afterwards,  if  necessa-; 
ry,  I  pickle  and  clean  it ;  I  then  place  it 
in  a  furnace  to  become  sufficiently  hot  to 
stand  rolling ;  when  in  this  state,  I  uweTt 
a  mandrel  within  the  tube,  and  proceed 


to  pass  it  through  a  series  of  grooves  in 
rolls,  each  groove  through  which  it  pass- 
es in  succession  being  smaller  than  the 
one  through  which  it  last  passed,  and  in 
this  way  and  by  this  means  I  continue  to 
roll  the  tube  while  hot,  until  it  is  elon- 
gated to  the  required  length  and  reduced 
to  the  required  thickness,  and  tiie  requir- 
ed, or  nearly  so,  diameter. 

In  fig.  1  of  the  accompanying  draw- 
ings, A  represents  a  sectional  elevation  of 
the  grooved  rolls,  suitably  mounted  in 
standards,  through  which  the  tube  is  first 
passed  upon  th©  mandrel ;  b  is  a  similar 
elevation,  showing  the  tube  or  pipe  pass- 
ing through  the  rolls  on  the  mandrel;  c 
is  a  similar  elevation,  showing  the  pipe  oc 
tube  also  on  the  mandrel,  and  just  leay^ 
ing  the  rolls;  d  is  an  elevation  of  the 
grooved  rolls  on  their  standards,  showing 
the  circle  formed  by  their  grooves. 

Instead  of  using  grooved  rolls  with 
single  grooves  in  each  set  of  rolls,  as 
above  described  and  shown  in  fig.  1,  sev- 
eral sets  of  grooves  of  gradually  increas- 
ing diameter  may  be  turned  in  one  pair 
of  rolls,  which  are  proportionately  in- 
creased in  length  for  tliat  purpose,  the 
rolls  being  made  similar  to  those  used 
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for  rolling  round   iron  ship  bolts,  (fee. 

Other  combinations  of  grooved  rollers 

may  be  used,  but   I   prefer  the   mode 

above  described   by  me.     Having  thus 

reduced    the    tubes    by   passing    them 

through  a  succession  of  grooves  in  rolls 

— and  the  kind  of  rolls  which  I  prefer  to 

use  are  those  shown  by  fig.  1  of  the  ac- 

;  companying  drawings — I  next   proceed 

,  to  withdraw  the  mandrel,  which  I  effect 

,!  in  the  follomng  manner :  I  pass  the  tube 

t'  on  the  mandrel  from  the  rolls  to  a  ma- 

■  ■chine    containing  two,  three,   or  more 

1' rolls.     See  figs.  1  z,  2  z,  8  z. 

>•.,!    *.' 

,eniq  ' 


Fig.  1  z  is  a  drawing  of  three-roll  ma- 
chine; A  is  a  front  view;  b  is  a  side 
view ;  c  is  a  plan  or  horizontal  view  of 
the  machine,  aaa  is  the  framing ;  bbb 
are  the  rolls;  ccc  are  peg-pulleys,  by 
means  of  which  the  rolls  are  driven;  dd 
is  an  endless  chain,  or  belt,  working  on 
the  peg-pulleys,  by  which  means  the  rolls 
are  driven ;  e  e  are  friction-pulleys,  over 
which  the  chain  or  belt  runs,  to  tighten 
it,  as  circumstances  may  require  ;  //  are 
metal  wheels,  used  in  connection  with 
the  rod  or  shaft ;  g  to  move  backwards 
and  forwards  one  of  the  rolls  b,  so  as  to 


m 


'joJ«  arij  iVjidvf  \6 


.11  %n 


!  tm  [ 


0 


ceP^M    T^pO^ 


give  ease  to  the  tube' oh  ;tl)e  mandrel^ 


while  it  is  pushed  further  between  the 
rollers  b  b  b,  so  as  to  cross-roll  the  tube 

'ORithe  mandrel;  that  is,  to  roll  the  tube 
d-portion  at  a  time,  in  lieu  of  having  the 
rolls  the  full  length  of  the  tube ;  g  is 
the  rod  or  shaft  carrying  the  wheels  //, 
which  move  the  rolls  b  backwards  and 

■  forwards ;  /i  is  a  cross-shaft  with  work- 
ing wlieels,  to  give  motion  for  tightening 
and  slackening  the  friction-pulley,  while 
the  roll  b  is  being  moved  backwards  and 
forwards ;  l  is  the  driving-wheel  (or  a 
crank  may  be  used),  by  which  the  rolls 
are  set  in  motion  ;  i  are  adjusting-pins, 

-by  wiiicli  the  rolls  bbb  are  set  to  operate 


'  on  the  v|ariou8-sized  tubes ;  j  is  the  aper- 
ture or  space  between  the  rollers,  when 
the  tube  on  the  mandrel  is  placed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  cross-rolled  by  the  rolls 
bbb;  kh  the  handle  Or  crank  by  whieh 
g  is  turned,  to  move  backwards  and  for- 
wards the  roller  b:  this  nuiy  either  be 
worked  by  power  or  hand.  Roll  i,  1,  Ss 
made  to  move  up  and  down,  so  as  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  other  rolls:  u'i mi  jjl 
Fig.  2  z  is  a  drawing  of'  a'lhT^^-^<yll 
machine,  with  the  rolls  at  angles,  yofls 
to  form  ft  circle  in  the  centre.  D  is  a 
front  view,  e  is  a  sectional  view,  and  f  is 
ft  side  view;  aaa  is  the  frame-work; 
bbb  the  rolls ;  ccce  c  are  toothed  wheels, 
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as  show-n  on  the  drawings  for  workincr 
the  rolls    hbb   (but   I  prefer  to  work 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  described  by 
drawings,  fig.  1  z,  and  which  are  made 
to  slide  in  theii-  journals  to  enable  the 
rolls  to  be  adjusted  to  any  sized  tube)  ; 
rfare  adjusting-pins,  by  which  the  rolls 
^bbb  are  set  in  their  proper  positions,  to 
■:  accommodate  any  sized  tube  that  may 
r  be  required  to  be  cross-rolJed,  either  to 
loosen  it  on  the  mandi-el  or  make  the 
-tube  perfectly  straight    and   cylindrical, 
-  and  regulating  and  equalizing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  metal  throughout ;  e  is  the 
opening  or  space  between  the  rolls,  into 
which  the  tube  on  the  mandrel  is  placed ; 
J,  the  blue  line,  represents  the  tube  be- 
tween the  jells. 


Fig.  3  z  is  a  drawing  of  a  two-roll  ma- 
chine, by  which  the  tube  on  the  mandrel 
may  be  released  (but  I  prefer  to  use  the 
machine  as  described  in  the  drawing,  fiio-. 
1  z) ;  G  is  a  front  view ;  h  is  a  plan  or 
horizontal  view;  i  is  a  side  view  ;  aaaa 
is  the  frame- work  ;  b  b  are  the  two  rolls  ; 
c  c  are  the  adjusting-pins  to  the  rolls ; 
ddh  a  cross-bar  in  front  of  the  rolls,  on 
which  are  placed  two  sUding-stops  ee, 
to  fix  against  each  end  of  the  mandrel] 
while  the  rolls  are  operating  on  the  tube, 
the  mandrel  projecting  at  each  end  be- 
yond the  tube,  which  has  been  rolled 
upon  it ;  e  e  are  the  two  stops  to  fix 
against  the  mandrel,  as  before  described ; 
//  are  the  two  adjusting-screws  or  pins, 
by  which  the  stops  are  regulated;  hh 


-isqa  edt  '•'•  ;  so' 
noriv/  ,;-;■,''       'Iff: 

9dt  T.-"!  t 

ePre  the  two  screws  and  nuts,  by  which 
rithe  cross-bar  d  in  the  frame  a  is  moved 
.-Uearer  to  and  further  from  the  rolls;  «-e- 
.j^ra  two  stops  placed  oi»  the  frame  on  Uje 
er^rersed  side  of  the  rolls,  as  steadyino- 
e^loeks  to  the  mandrel;  i{  are  the  ad! 
justing-pins  to  the  stops  ^tjT,  bv  means 
Il^.tbe- several  sort*  of  roiler-j  just  de- 
ggc^ibed-  I  cross-roll  the  tube ;  this  has 
jjt^e -etfcct  of  sufficiently  enlarffing  tlie 
ajlmmeter  of  the  tube,  and  releases  or 
;  sases  it  upon  the  mandrel,  so  that  the 
.^i%fi^?i.cfin  easily  be  withdrawn,  either 


fi  ado)  ^rft  ot  9Hn3  oyig 
Ini/t  bailfuq  hI  li  olfilv/ 

r    "I  -M!  .-  M^.  ,-r,lloi 

by  a  pauiof  tongsior«pliferai,.bvmeiti8'of 
a  draw-b^iich,  or  odierwiee.  wi'thoat  ditfi- 
eulty,  or  without  in  the  slightest  manner 
injuring  the  tube.     The  mindrel  may  be 
made  in  compartments,  so  as  to  fiicilitate 
the  withdrawing  it  from  the  tnbe;  bnfil 
preter  a  mandrel  all  in  one  piece,  wheth- 
er taper  or  panillel,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  solid,  as  hoJlow 
tubes   as  mandrels  for  large   diameter 
tubes  will  be  found  to  answer  very  wcU 
It  the  tube  should  be  slightly  too  lar«e 
m  Its  diameter  from  its  ero8s.rollintT;''it 
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^au  ^  passed  once  tl^rougn  a  hole,  die, 
or  draw-plate,  or  through  a  groove  in  the 
rolls,  the  hole  being  of  the  exact  external 
dinnioter  of  the  tube  required.  If  the 
rolls  for  eroas-rolling  are  of  a  greater 
length  than  about  four  or  five  feet,  as 
shown  in  the  drawings  (fig.  1  z),  they 
should  be  slightly  stayed,  or  supported, 
in  pliices  to  prevent  thera  springing.  This 
FftK  ib^i  t49pe,  by^ay^g^^f ftiye  1  poft,^  sub^ 
ilvKd  bmi  i9ij(ia=jjii.tT»(ir,  nj.  dtiv/  loduuiilo 
;  'jflt  lo'l  fitiA-jiq  -xlJ  lo 
1  r  «i  bir  oJ  ,iiii  to  tnat 
iiduiBfIa  arit  rf^i/oidJ 
•  ;lq  loimol  fc'jlf<iJi!il/.9 
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stance  on  the  top  of^the  support,  such  as 
leather  well  oiled,  or  other  soft  material. 
It  will  not  require  any  very  great  pinch 
or  pressure  to  cross-roll  the  metal  sutfi- 
cieutly  to  ease  it  on  the  mandrel.  A 
tube  may  be  eased  by  placing  it  on  a  flat 
piece  of  iron,  or  other  hard  suhstance, 
find  another  flat  plate  of  iron  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  and  rolled  backwards  and 

forwairds  in,  the  sdme,  manner  as  iron 
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tubes  are  nojty;  straightened;  but  the 
mode  of  cross-rolling,  which  I  prefer  to 
use  for  this  purpose,  is  a  machine  con- 
sisting of  three  rolls  (see  fig.  1  z),  which 
may  be  made  three,  four,  five,  or  si.x  feet 
long,  as  may  be  found  most  suitable ;  and 
by  movable  geer,  one  of  the  said  roils 
may  be  made  to  play  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  shown  in  drawing  (fig.  1,  z). 
By  this  mehns  the  tube  on  the  mandrel 
may  be  moVed  forward- ifr  4he  rails  with 
ease  and  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  cross-roll 
the  1(Ube,  a  portion  at  a  time,  without  any 
fear  of  the  rolls  springing :  the  strength 
of  the  rolls  and  machinery  requrred  will 
depend  upon  tlie  work  it  has  to  perform. 
Tubes  either  rolled  or  drawn  upon  a 
mandrel  in.  a  cold  state  may  be  released 
by  the  means  of  cross-rolling,  or  by  the 
other  modes  herein  described ;  and  the 
mode  of  working  the  rolls  may  be  varied 
from  those  sho^'n  in  the  drawings,  not 
confining  mysetf  to  any  particular  mode 
of  working  dp'driving  the  rolls. 
6P,  (f  ,pv  ,f!.M.  i:,-  — * —  .  rft  rro  B'mv.i^ 
barnum's  improvement  in  machines  for 
.,      making  felt  and  hat  bodies. 

-Illi'-       ■'■.:  ,,.r  - 

/VomthiejSpecification  of  the  Inventor,  PantelBkr- 
,*ri   '  ,    num,  of  Philadelphia.  {.i!  kT 

JSlll  !■   H:    t;    ^  _  ••   .; 

^oJ^cK^yE  invented  and  applied  to  use 
(pevv  aJid  useful  improvements  in  ma- 
](?hinery  for  opening  and  suspending 
jijbrous  materials  in  the  air  surroimding 
an  exhausted  and  perforated  former,  and 
also  for  hardening  the  fibres  by  a  com- 
bination ofl  the  means  for  producing  a 
steady  cui;^&nt-  of  numerous  small  fine 
jets  of  wat^  upon  them,  and  thus  com- 
mencing tli%  felfing  process  while  tliey 
are  held  to  and  upon  the  cone  by  the 
pressure  oif  air,  caused  by  the  currents 
passing  irrto  theexhaust,  dispensing  with 
the  -Use  of  felted  or  fulled  cloth,  or  outer 
coftes,  for  the  purpose  of  making  pres- 
sure iiposrt  the  fibres  preparatory  to  the 
suspensioli  of  tlie~-pres»»f©— of-ilw  air;- 
the  whoie  operation  being  performed 
before 'the  cone  and  fibres. are  removed 

from  the  exhaust.  

I  will  illustrate'  the"  Tratnre-of-Tny4n- 
vention  by  remarking,  that  long  experi- 
ence has  proved  the  small  wire  picker 
which  is  universally  used  in  the  common 
fur-blow(^r,  to  be  the  best  means  or  in- 
strument! for  opening  the  fibres  of  far, 
and  that-^e  avrttHgement  of  the  com- 
mon fur-bl|>wer  consists  of  a  feeding- 
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apron,  feeding-rollers,  and  a  picker  with 
numerous  small  wire  teeth,  .placed  within 
a  chamber  having  an  aperture  under  the 
picker  for  the  admission  of  a  current  of 
air  to  aid  in  throwing  the  fibres  into  the 
chamber.  All  attempts  to  construct  a 
machine  for  making  hat  bodies  by  com- 
bining one  or  more  sections  of  the  com- 
mon fur-blower  with  the  perforated  ex- 
hausted cone,  have  hitherto  failed,  for 
the. reason  that -the  small  wire  teeth  of 
the  picker  will  not  generate  a  current  of 
air  sufficient  either  in  volume  or  velocity 
to  suspend  the  fibres  and  to  carry  tbem 
through  a  chamber  on  to  a  perforated 
cone  —  distributing  them  through  an 
aperture  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  cone, 
as  is  the  case"  with  all  chambers  or  trunks 
heretofore  known.  Therefore  the  neces- 
sity for  a  strong  current  of  air  has  hitherto 
caused  the  best  means  for  opening  the 
fibres  to  be  abandoned,  and  other  means 
for  producing  a  sufficient  volume  of  air 
to  be  substituted — for  thia  purpose  a  fan 
without  a  casing,  the  wings  of  which  act 
as  a  beater  to  remove  the  fibres  from  tl^e' 
cards,  and  to  suspend  them  in  air,  was 
used  and  patented  in  England  in  18.53; 
and  in  184C  the  same  inventor,  T.  R. 
Williams,  made  an  application  to  th^ 
U.  S.  Patent  Office,  in  which  appUcai 
lion  a  machine  was  described  (but  ri^i 
claimed  as  inrention)  having  a  feedirl^r 
apron,  feeding-rollers,  a  large  picker  6yu 
inder  with  larg-e  spikes  for  teeth,  ahA'%, 
chamber  with  an  aperture  under  and  back 
of  the  picker,  for  the  adinission  of  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  to  aid  in  throwing  the  fibres 
through  the  chamber  on' to' a  perforated 
exhausted  former  placed  at  the  outlet  of 
the  chamber,  which  is  of  the  size  and' 
shape  of  the  former  (see  fig.  2  of  the 
drawings  of  said  Williams'  patent).  This 
machihTis  described  as  applicable  to  va- 
.  rious  kinds  of  manufacture;  and  in  the 
^"  cancelled  part  of  the  specification,  it  is 
referred  -io,  in  connection  with  forming 
hats  and  other  irregular  forms,  with  the 
remark  that  when  irregular  forms  are 
"  placed  in  the  situation  of  tlie  cylinder  i, 
-  itris-not  neeesssry  to^iticlose  the  former 
in  casing,  as  shown  in,  the  preceding  fig- 
ures," 1,  2,  3.  '  ;   ^, 

In  1846_a  gatent  wa:s  granted  to  H. 
A.  Wells,  for  impr7)vement8  upon  this 
and  other  machines  ifor  njaking  hats, 
which  he  decla^es-la  be.iipplicable  to 
"  any  shape  or  configuration,"  by  substi- 
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tuting  the  required  former,  and  changing 
the  elianiber  and  hood  to  correspond :  in 
this  machine,  a  brush,  so  arranged  as  to 
generate  a  strong  current  of  air,  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  large  cylinder  in  Wil- 
liams' machine,  and  Wells'  improvements 
of  the  inclined  aprons  and  hinged  hood 
and  tlap  are  added  to  the  chamber. 
This  patent  also  extends  to  the  process, 
the  ]iatcntee  declaring  that  his  invention 
consists  in  covering  the  bat  with  felted 
or  fulled  cloth,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
make  pressure  upon  the  fibres  to  hold 
them  preparatory  to  the  suspension  of 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  caused  by  the  ex- 
.haust,  and  while  they  are  immersed  to 
harden.  Wells'  improvement  in  the  pro- 
-cess,  therefore,  consists  simply  in  the 
addition  of  the  doth  to  Williams'  applica- 
tion of  the  outer  pressure  or  forms,  for 
the  same  purposes  of  making  pressure  to 
hold  the  fibres  wbile  they  are  immersed. 

My  improvements  are  contradistin- 
guished from  all  these  in  various  import- 
ant particulars.  First,  I  use  the  best 
known  means  for  opening  and  separating 
the  fibres  of  fur  ;  to  wit,  the  small  wire 
picker  of  the'  common  fur-blower,  ar- 
ranged and  operated  in  the  ordinary  way 
■>— Whicli  has  never  been  successfully  used 
'ih  a  hat  machine  before— by  which  means 
I  have  effected  a  great  improvement  in  the 
'perfection  with  which  the  fibres  are  sep- 
arated, and  in  the  consequent  evenness  and 
beauty  of  tiie  hat  body  when  completed. 
'  ■  Second.  For  the  purpose  of  concen- 
trating and  suspending  the  fibres  in  the 
kir  surrounding  the  perforated  cone  or 
'former,  I  have  combined  with  the  cham- 
ber of  the  common  fur-blower,  into  which 
the  fibres  are  thrown  by  tlie  picker,  a 
small  exhausting  and  suspending  fan, 
which,  by  exhausting  the  chamber,  draws 
th^  fibres  into  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
suspends  them  in  the  air  surrounding 
tl^e' perforated  cone  in  tangents  through 
ai'small  opening  iji  its  own  casing. 

Third.  The  opening  througli  which 
tibe.fibres  are^ susjieuded  is  adjustable  as 
to  its  position  in  the  circle,  as  the  easing 
is  so  constructed  as  to  have  a  vibrating 
motion  aroimd  the  centre  of  the  fan,  by 
wliieh  means  the  lines  or  tangents  to  the 
cirijle,  when  drawn  through  said  opening, 
nnd  in  which  the  fibres  are  suspended, 
may  be  made  to  embrace  any  portion  of 
tiie  cone  at  pleasure,  thus  securing  per- 
fect control  over  tho  distribution  of  the 
to  VA)ilL  ilii!  kiili  ;ijmiy't  uiU  Ig  Jityiuil 


fibres,  a  desideratum  not  heretofore  at- 
tained :  the  means  which  have  been 
patented  for  that  purpose  being  aban- 
doned in  practice. 

Fourth.  Instead  of  placing  the  per- 
forated exhausted  cone,  or  other  former, 
just  in  front  of  the  opening  in  the  casing, 
as  is  done  in  the  machines  referred  to 
above,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
fibres  as  they  leave  the  aperture  of  the 
chamber  which  directs  them  on  to  the 
cone  or  other  former,  I  place  my  ex- 
hausted cone  at  such  distance  as  will 
allow  the  fibres  to  radiate  in  the  lines  or 
tangents  in  which  they  are  thrown  from 
the  wings  of  the  fan  on  to  the  desired 
portions  of  the  cone,  according  to  the 
positions  in  the  circle  of  the  fan,  in  which 
the  delivery  opening,  or  aperture  in  the 
casing  is  placed,  there  being  no  chamber, 
or  trunk,  or  tunnel,  or  spout,  betweer^ 
the  suspending  instrument,  the  fan,  and\ 
the  cone,  to  direct  or  in  any  way  to  con-' 
trol  the  fibres  after  they  are  suspended i 
by  the  fan.  ;  '-'^ 

Fifth.  Heretofore  it  has  been  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  apply  some  means 
to  the  fibres  upon  the  cone,  to  hold  them 
preparatory  to  the  suspension  of  tho 
pressure  of  the  air,  in  order  to  remoVfe' 
the  cone  and  bat,  to  harden  it,  for  which 
purpose  Williams  applied  outer  forms/ 
and  Wells  felt  cloth  applied  in  a  par^' 
ticular  way,  and  also  with  outer  forms'^ 
instead  of  which  I  harden  the  bat  while 
under  the  pressure  of  the  air  over  thd" 
exhaust,  using  for  that  purpose  a  com* 
bination  of  means  never  before  known.  ^ 

In  the  accompanying  drawings,  flg.  l! 
is  a  perspective  representation  of  th^ 
machine  in  combination  with  a  perforated 
exhausted  cone,  or  former,  and  also  with 
the  means  for  hardening  and  commencing 
the  felting  process  over  the  exhaust,  pre- 
paratory to  the  suspension  of  the  pressure 
of  the  air,  and  the  removal  of  the  hat 
body  from  tlie  cone;  and  fig.  2  is  a  bird's- 
eye  perspective  view,  of  the  chamber,  ex- 
hibiting the  interior  of  the  same,  with 
the  openings  in  the  fan,  the  partition,  and 
picker,  the  top  or  cover  being  removed 
for  that  purpose,  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 
The  letters  in  each  figure  refer  to  the 
same  parts. 

In  figs.  1  and  2,  A  represents  the  frame, 
with  the  picker  b,  arranged  and  com- 
bined with  feeding-rollers  and  apron,  aa 
seen  at  k,  fig.  1  j  and  also  with  a  chambet* 
-i-ji-lii  u.'iJ  lo  aoiJiaoq  yilJ  jyiiriij  uJ  ■■a  on 
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iiy;fi^^;;Bk*^'^U^"'Hii  aperture  for 
tlie  admission  of  air  under  the  picker; 
the  whole  of  the  parts  being  arranged 
and  operated  relatively  and  collectively, 
and  for  the  sarne  purposes,  as  those 
described  by  Thos.  R.  Williams,  in  his 
application  for  a  patent  in  1840,  except 
that  his  chamber  extends  to,  and  con- 
ducts the.  fibres  on  to  the  perforated  ex- 
hausted  former,   or  cylinder  i,  a,8  de- 

-7.0  \tn  o'>nUi  1  ,i9tmo'i  TJilfo  lo  ?jiu)^, 
tinArib   ri*)u«  iR  anoo  l>'it>^ 
it  ni  ylBibiii  ot  B^ndif 
!r.  ^erft  Hoiflw  ni 
.0  nsit  adt  fo  p, 
5;  ,onoo  sift  't 
to  abiio  ;i  ' 
to  Tjrrri"'-      M 
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scribed  and  shown' ii*  iW^  specifiiiatio'ii 

and  drawings ;  while  in  my  machine  tbe 
fibres  are  allowed  to  fall  into  the  chaip- 
ber,  from  which  they  are  taken  by  fljie 
currents  of  air  which  are  caused  to  pass 
from  the  aperture  under  the  picke^r, 
through  the  chamber  into  the  fau.p, 
which  currents  are  induced  by  the  ex- 
haust action  of  the  fan  in  receiving  if^ 
supply  of  air,  said  currents  being  ,sjiif- 

Jrjlln'f    '10 

14  'fAma 
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%ient  in  volume  find  velocity,  1,0  ,caT^'y 
Ifhe  fibres  into  the  fan,  and  to  suspend 
them  in  the  air,  by  which  means  they  are 
concentrated  witliin  the  fan-casing,  from 
which  they  are  suspended  in  the  air, 
through  the  small  square  aperture  or 
opening  m,  fig.  1,  in  lines  forming  tan- 
gents to  tiie  circle  made  by  the  fan. 
These  lines  or  tangents,  when  drawn 
through, said  apertufe  JVi,  are  made  to,  em- 
bjifftcej^nyBprtipp  ]qj^  ,t^e,  q«ne  op  jEormer 
batxm/h'ji;  j;  i!)i;.' 'rni!i;.'.-fiM.    .  i,',' 

riti'//  ohIh  hnj!  ,-!i;n^'*  '■■   •  !■■      ' 
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s,  fig.  1,  at  pleasure 

Vy  making  the  whole  casing  adjustable 

so  as  to  change  the  position  of  the  aper- 
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ture  as  showaiatHe  ^rAWhgs  at.i),  fig^J, 
and  also  in  the  model ;  or  the  position  ^^f 
the  aperture  w  may  be  changed  ,)by 
having  that  portion  of  the  casing  only 
adjustable  which  contains  it,  or  the  san:\e 
results  substantially  may  be  obtained  by 
allowing  the  casing  and  aperture  to  be 
stationary  or  permanent,  and  the  cone  ^r 
former  adjustable  vertically;  thus,  ,hiy 
raising  or  low«iing  jtsfipy  pon-tipns  ofjt^ 
surface  pifiy  be  brp«!gili|i<Wii^hJJi.  thp  iiaaig?^ 
ortangentsjijo  thati^/,.'!.ji  ,'!;  i-viii  mIj 
perfect  control ,.ov€(rr  -iii'M?^'3-A  Kiwmb 
the  distribution,  lof , 
the  fibres  is  attained,; 
without  either  cham- 
ber, trunk,  hood,  or 
fiap  to  direct  them. 
after  they  are  susr; 
pended  in  the  ,  air," 
BurrouiKling  the  ex- 
Iiausted  former,  or  between  it  and  the  fano. 
The  perforated  or  exhausted  foriner  eiib 
placed  in  front  of  the  aperture  M,  about 
from  two  to  three  feet  distant  from  it,  or 
^t  such  distance  as  will  allow  the  lines 
pr  tangents,  as  they  radiate  from  the 
wings  of  the  fan,  to  embrace  from  onf- 
half  to  two-thirds  more  or  less  of  the 
height  of  the  former;  this  will  allow  of 
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^^.^ufBcfeint,  ^ha,ng^,  jit^.^e,  ;ire)>'»tivi&  posir 
tion.s  between  tne  aperture  m  and  the 
fpvmer  e,  to  cauKc  tlie  fibres  to  be  drawn 
py  the  exluxust  of  the  fan  f,  upon  any 
portion  of  the  former  E,  to  give  the  requi- 
site proportions  of  tiie  tibres  upon  any 
j^art  of  the  hat  body  as  desired. 
.  Tlio  cone  or  former,  e,  lias  a  slow  re- 
Volving  motion,  as  seen  at  j,  for  the  pur- 
jpose  of  presenting  in  its  revolutions  the 
entire  surface  of  the  former  to  tlie  ranges 
px  tangents  in  whicli  the  tibres  are  sus- 
pended; F,  fig.  1,  is  an  exhaustmg  fan 
having  a  rapid  motion  for  tlie  purpose  of 
producing  a  partial  vacuum  under  tiie 
PjBrforated  cone  E ;  g,  fig.  1,  is  a  square 
hox  forming  a  reservoir  of  water,  which 
^ay  be  kept  hot  by  steam,  or  otherwise; 
jthe  cxiiausted  former  is  placed  over  this 
reservoir,  and  the  two  are  so  arranged 
j^at  a  supply  is  furnished  to  wet  the  hat, 
;[\nd  the  surplus  returned  to  the  reservoir, 
^p  that  no  water  or  fuel  to  heat  it  is  lost. 
.Hj  ,fig.  1,  is  a  rotary  force-pump  with  a 
gijction-pipe  connected  with  the  water ;  I, 
^.  1,  is  a  perforated  sprinkler  and  flexible 
j(Ubber  hose  atUiched  to  the  pump  h,  the 
object  of  this  part  of  the  arrangement 
^^ing  to  produce  a  steady  current  of  nu- 
j^erous  fine  jets  of  hot  water  to  wet  the 
l^bres  on  the  former  over  tl>€  exhaust, 
j^jid  to  ,  corajnence  the  haj-deuing  and 
felting  process  by  the  combination  of 
<fflriient8  of  ait  and  water  witli  tlie  fibres. 
JJheSe  combinations  produce  new  and 
ijpneficial  results,  and  they  are  contra^ 
^i^tiijguislied  from  all  known  modes  of 
wetting,  and  hardening,  and  commencing 
the  felting  process,  inasmuch  as  the  cur- 
rents of  air  and  watery  M'hen  they  come 
in:  contact  with  the  fibres,  and  inthek 
passage  through  thera  into  tiie  exhaust, 
not  only  hold  the  fibres  and  wet  them, 
'tlius  dispensing  with  tiie.  trouble  and 
yabilityto  damage  resulting  from  the 
utoeessity  hitherto  existing  of  applymg 
^soine  means"  to  bold  the  fibres  "  pre- 
paratory to  the  ijuspension  of  tlie  pres- 
sure of  the  atmospliere,"  and  of  removing 
Iheni,  but  they  produce  an  actual  work- 
ing together  of  the  fibres  under  tlie  pree- 
sUro  and  motion  caused  by  tlieir  rapid  and 
combined  action  in  passing  through  tlie 
tibTBs  into  the  exiiaust,  so  that  the  felting 
process,  which  can  only  be  jiroduced  by 
ihotion  of  the  fibres  in  contact,  is  actually 
gommeneed  previous  to  tiie  application  of 
mechanical  pressure   or    manipulations. 


Mfit  'Jo   ur.i!  ■■'hoq  oi\i  '\q  yo/i-rj' .-;•    j  ;ii 

^h^p  by,  hapi  pr-,  mw^ya,^;, ,  \  •  lAfleF,  t^ 
currents  of  air  and  water  have  performed 
their  duties  as  above  described,  of  hold- 
ing the  fibres,  of  wetting,  and  by  their 
combined  action  and  motion  commenced 
the  hardening  and  felting  process,  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  Uie  water  should 
be  taken  away  to  prevent  washing  the 
hat  body.  This  duty  is  also  perfonned 
by  the  current  of  air  which  is  continuous, 
and  which,  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  the  sur- 
plus water  passes  through  the  fibres,  car- 
ries said  surplus  through  the  perforations 
into  the  exhaust,  thus  securing  the  per- 
fection of  the  operation,  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  practical  benefits  due  to  these 
improvements:  in  fig.  2,  p  shows  the  tri- 
angular-siiajjed  partition  which  conducts 
the  fibres  from  the  picker  to  the  opening 
in  the  fan-casing  s,  througli  which  open- 
ing is  seen  one  of  the  wings  of  tlie  fan  o. 
Tlie  relative  position  of  the  fan  c  and 
cone  E  with  the  phamber  r  and  picker  3 
may  be  changed. so  as  to  present  only 
one  side  of  the  fan, tO'  the  chamber,, in 
which  case  there  would  be  but  one  open- 
ing through  the  casing  and  the  triangular 
partition  would  not  be  required,  and  the 
fibi-es  would  be  concentrated  within  the 
fan  through  one  opening,  and  suspended 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  motion  of 
the  picker,  the  perforated  former  being 
placed  in  the  same  relative  position  with 
the  aperture  M,as  before,  the  results  and 
operations  would  be  substantially  the 
same  ;  R,  fig.  1,  shows  the  chamber  with 
the  top  or  cover  B,  fig;  3,  in  its  place  ;  atid 
R,  fig.  2,  sliows  theipitWiorof  the  cham- 
ber, the  cover/ »,  figK)3,  itejeipgiiitemoveli 
for  that  purpose,  ■  -i    .■:ii;i-.;i  ; 

The  success  of  ray  improvements  in 
the  procesp  of  wetting  and  hardening, 
and  commencing  the  felting  of  the  hat 
body,  is  entLrely  due  to  the  discovery 
which  I  have  made,  that  the  currents,  of 
air  not  only  hold  the  fibres  while  they 
are  wet,  but  that  they  also  aid  the  water 
in  penetrating  and  saturating  the  fibres, 
and  tliat  they  also  perform  the  further 
great  and  important  duty  of  removing 
the  surplus  water,  which  would  other- 
wise accumulate  under  the  fibres,  and 
wash  them  away.  This  would  of  course 
defeat  tiie  whole  operation  ;  but  with  this 
duty  performed,  the  result  is  eminently 
beneficial  and  important,  both  in  the  fa- 
cility and  ease  of  operation,  as  well  as  in 
the  value  of  the  hat  body  when  finished, 
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in  consequence  of  the  perfection  of  the 
work.  This  perfection  is  secured  from 
thd  perfect  control  which  the  operator 
-has  over  the  distribution  of  the  fibres, 
■arid  from  the  absence  of  any  and  all  lia- 
bility to  damage  in  the  application  of  the 
cloth  and  outer  pressure  to  hold  the 
'6bres,  to  immerse  them,  and  in  their  re- 
';taovaI  after  hardening-. 
J'  As  before  remarked,  these  improve- 
^Itients  are  contradistinguished  from  all 
-either  modes  known  of  opening  and  sus- 
-pending  fibrous  materials  in  the  air,  as 
■well  as  from  all  known  processes  for 
'hardening  or  Wetting  them  upon  the 
-Co^ne  or  former.  No  chamber,  or  trunk, 
JOT  tunnel,  gradually  changed  in  form  to 
-  B  delivery  aperture  of  the  shape  of  the 
-former,  or  near  it  in  size,  but  higher,  as 
Ijttiifi  used  by  Williams  in  1840,  and  by 
-Wells  in  1846,  to  concentrate  the  fibres, 
'Oi'  to  direct  them  on  to  the  cone  or  former 
■at\er  they  were  suspended  in  the  air,  is 
«aifeed.  Nor  is  there  any  hood  or  flap  to 
•aid  in  the  disti'ibution  of  the  fibres  upon 
iifche  cone  or  former  used,  as  claimed  by 
-Wells  in  1846.  Nor  is  there  any  aper- 
iture  nearly  corresponding  in  shape  and 
-size  with  the  former  used,  as  described 
•by  Wells  in  1846,  and  without  which  it 
■would  be  impossible  to  form  a  hat  body 
on  his  machine — Wells  declaring  that 
his  aperture  must  be  higher  than  the 
lioone;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  aper- 
iture  M,  which  I  use,  should  be  changed  to 
■:«uit  any  other  form  in  order  to  form  any 
ibtber  shape  or  size — a  change  which 
i  Wells  declares  in  his  patent  to  be  neces- 
-sary,  when  the  shape  or  configuration  is 
^to  be  changed ;  nor  is  my  former  placed 
near  the  aperture,  as  is  done  in  Wells' 
an:^chine,  and  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
tTwith  ;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  placed  so  witli 
Jsuccess,  as  the  absolute  necessity  exists 
"wf  its- being  placed  at  such  distjxnce  as 
iwill  allow  the  fibres  to  radiate  in  the 
lines  or  tangents,  so  as  to  embrace  a 
■iportion  of  the  former  much  greater  than 
.the  aperture  m,  through  which  the  fibres 
Tare  suspended.  These  several  differ- 
)BnGes  between  these  improvements  and 
■others  being  clear  and  distinct  on  a  com- 
xpm-ison  of  the  machinery  for  forming  the 
ifeat  body,  without  referring  to  the  Small 
Kirai'e  picker  to  open  the  fibres  in  the  best 
yTUanner,  as  compared  with  the  large 
-picker  and  brush,  to  produce  a  current 
lOtV  air,  sufficient  to  suspend  the  fibres 
(bsilrtiiiii  liad'v/  '^bod  Jmi  yxiJ  'io  buiaf  ydi 


m 

through  a  large  chamber,  gradually 
changed  to  the  size  of  the  former,  as  was 
done  by  Williams  and  Wells.  "''''i_ 

And  in  relation  to  the  wettin*"8ffta 
hardening  process,  no  outer  ciSnes;  6t 
outer  cones  and  cloth,  as  used  by  Wil- 
liams in  1840,  and  by  Wells  in  1846,  to 
make  pressure  preparatory  to  the  sui 
pension  of  the  air,  to  hold  the  fibres, 
while  they  are  immersed  to  harden,  are 
used.  Nor  is  the  cone  and  hat  body,  afi- 
ter  the  cloth  is  applied  to  make  pressure 
to  hold  the  fibres,  immersed  to  harden,  aS 
claimed  by  Wells  in  1846.  I 

The  exhausting  and  suspending  fan  c, 
with  its  casing  and  aperture  M,  constrlicti 
ed,  arranged,  and  operated  substantially 
as,  and  for  the  purposes  faereinbefor^ 
particularly  described,  in  combinati^i^ 
with  the  picker  b,  chamber  b,  perforafeA 
exhausted  former  e,  and  exhaust  fan  f*, 
arranged  substantially  as  described  and 
shown,  by  -which  arrangements  and  coOii 
binations  tlie  several  parts  or  their  equivi- 
alents  perform  their  several  and  comi. 
bined  functions  in  a  better  manner  and 
produce  better  results  than  has  beai 
heretofore  attained,  without  any  chanii- 
ber,  trunk,  or  tunnel,  or  any  other  means 
to  control  the  fibres  after  being  suspend*- 
ed  in  the  air  by  the  fan,  or  between  thth 
fan  and  perforated  exhausted  cone  di* 
former  aubstsintiaUy  'a^-'dleseribed  kttfl 
shown.      '      '■'■■   ■■"'    V/i    ^.-"Cur;:!    ".'itlu't 

I  also  claim' the  combined  action  of  the 
currents  of  air  and  the  currents  of  nii- 
merous  jets  of  hot  water  in  the  hardens- 
ing  or  wetting  process,  the  currents  of  air 
performing  the  triple  duty  of  holding  th6 
fibres  on  the  former,  and  of  aiding  the 
water  to  penetrate  the  hat  body  and  at 
■the  same  time  to  carry  the  surplus  watat 
through  the  perforalions  into  the  oxf 
haust,  thus  effectually  preventing  injury 
to  the  hat  body  from  the  accumulation  of 
the  surplus  water  to  wash  it,  while  ti<^ 
wetting  or  hardening  process  is  greatiy 
facilitated,  and  the  perfeetion  of  tlio  work 
is  secured:  the  whole  process  being  a«^ 
compli.shed  by  the  combination  of  the 
several  parts  named,  or  their  equivalents, 
for  producing  tho  currents  of  air  and  wai- 
ter, witii  the  perforatied  former  over  tli« 
exhaust,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  puiv 
poses  substantially  .,aa:  herein  describfeiii 
and  shown.  i.,  -      -  i  ;■; 

The  effect  of  these  improvements  is 
the  production  of  a,  machine  combining 
jBHoiJiiiuqifiJiai    lo   o'lUsiaaiq   liiitiiuidoaca 
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the'  best  means  for  opening  fibrous  ma- 
terials, and  suspending  them  in  the  air 
Hurrtiunding  a  perforated  and  exhausted 
former,  and  also  of  a  new  combination  of 
meynfi  for  hardening  the  fibres  and  com- 
pletitig  the  process  without  removing  the 
liatv  or  applying  any  pressure  preparatory 
to  the  suspension  of  the  pressure  of  the 
air,  by  which  means  a  great  improvement 
is  eft'ecled,  as  well  in  the  forming  of  the 
haty  and  in  the  process  of  hardening,  as 
in  the  facility  of  operation  :  the  whole 
beiiig  by  combination  of  machinery  here- 
tofore unknown. 


Ericsson's  patent  CALpftic  engine. 

This  is  a  scheme  which  Mr.  Ericsson 
tried  some  years  since,  but  which,  at  the 
time,  was  not  successful;  and  his  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  removing  those 
practical  difficulties  which  meet  the  ex- 
perimentalist on  this  subject  at  every 
turn.  An  engine  of  apparently  6  or  8 
horse-power  has  been  placed  by  him  in 
the  Exhibition  building,  and  to  obviate 
the  difficulty  of  working  it  within  the 
building,  owing  to  the  regulations  as  to 
fire,  &c.,  one  of  100  horses'  power  is  now 
being  constructed  in  the  United  States 
for  exhibition,  which  was  intended  to 
be  erected  liear  the  Exhibition  boiler- 
house,  and  set  to  work,  to  afford  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  some  experi- 
ence of  its  powers  and  economy.  The 
invention  has  ,  been  secured  in  England 
in  the  name^of  Captain  Dimn,  Mr.  Erics- 
son's re]|)resenitative. 

A  moment's  lefiectton  will  show  that 
there  is  la  pvsi^itity  of  ett'ecting  an  im- 
mense sjiving  :pn  our  present  method  of 
employihg  coal  as  a  generator  of  power. 
In  our  ^lost  economiciil  expauKive-  en- 
gines, wb  recjorer  nothing  of  that  which 
we  empljoy.  The  heat  required  to  con- 
vert the  jwater  into  steam  is  delivered  by 
the  air-pump,  diluted,  so  tp  speak,  with 
so  mucli;  cold  water,  and  tlie  problem  is, 
to  concentrate  that  heat  and  render  it 
again  available  for  generating  steam. 
VVliether  that  problefli  can  ever  be  solved,, 
whijst  water  is  used  as  a  medium,  it  is 
impjjssible  to  predict.  The  gases  ap- 
peav  to  offer  a  better  chance  of  success, 
and  a^'corduigly  Mr.  Ericsson  employs 
the  (expansive  force  of  heated  air  in  his 
engine  instead  of  steam.  The  engineer 
will  perceive  at  a  glance  that  tiie  arrange- 


ment described  is  not  feueh  as  -would''^ 
efiect  the  greatest  economy.  The  cylin-  '' 
ders  would  doubtless  be  made  double  ^'^ 
acting,  more  especially  as  the  engine  is'-'' 
essentially  a  low-pressure  one,  and  the"3 
whole  arrangement  modified  to  save  room'^^ 
and  weight.  '  '  ■       •;•  ii  --    /Ji 

The  principal  noveltf 'a;ppea¥y  >ti()'^^(rti!-i'i3 
sist  in  the  employmeht  of  a  C0nd^hsei^,''J*^ 
which,  when  saturated  with  heat,  is  used  ''i 
as  a  regenerator  or  boiler,  until  it  is  suf-'"'3 
ficiently  cool  to  act  again  as  a  condenser.  "^ 
It  is  proposed  to  have  two  of  these  conJ-^'J 
densers,  to  be  used  alternately,  although 
we-  think  it  possible  that  in  practice  it 
will  be  found  that  thei'e  will  be  certain 
poniia   of    temperatui'e   between   which 
these  vessels  will  be  too  hot  for  conden- 
sers, a^id  not  hot  enough  for  generators. 
But  this  may  be  met  by  Increasing  the 
number  of  these  vessels,  afnd  using  them 
alternately.      Probably,   tp   lower    their 
temperature  quick   enough, '  in  order  to 
convert  them  into  condensjers,  a  small  jet 
of  iwater  might  be  used ;  whilst,  by  having 
a  succession  of  condensers,  the  air  would 
first  pass  through  the  hottest,  and  so  on 
in ,  succession,  till  it  was  deprived  of  its 
remaining  heat  by  the  coolest  of  them  ; 
a  reverse  action  would  take  place  with 
the  generators.     But  leaving  these  sug- 
gestions, which  have  probably  occurred 
to  the  inventor  equally  with  ourselves, 
we  will  proceed  to  quote  the  specification 
before  us. 

The  invention  consists  in  producing 
motive  power  by  the  application  of  caloric 
to  atmospheric  i^r  or  other  permanent 
gases  or  fluids  susceptible  of  consider- 
able expansion  by  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature.    The:  mode   of    applying    the 
caloric   being  such,  that    after    having 
caused  the  expansion  or  dilatation  which 
produces  the  mbtfve  power,  the  caloric  is 
transferred  to  certain  metallic  substances, 
and  again  retransferred  fi'om  these  sub- 
stances to  the  acting  medium  at  certain 
intervals,  or  at  each  successive  stroke  of 
the  motive  engine,  the  principal  supply 
of  caloric  being  thereby  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  combustion  or  consumption, m; 
of  fuel;  accordingly,  whilst  in  the  steami.  // 
engine  the  caloric  is  constantly  wasted  ; .,, 
by  l,)eing  passed  into  tjio  condenser,  or.,,^ 
by  being  carried  off  into  the  atniospher,e,  [,3 
in  the  improved  engine,  the  caloric  is  erATciij 
ployed  over  and  over  again,  enabling  me  ,,|j 
to  dispense  with  the  employment  of  comv  y/ 
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bustibles,  excepting  for  the  purposes  of 
restoring  the  heat  lost  by  the  expansion 
of  the  acting  medium  and  tliat  lost  by 
radiation,  also  for  the  purpose  of  making 
good  the  small  deficiency  unavoidable  in 
the  transfer  of  the  caloric. 

Having  thus  stated  the  object  and  gen- 
eral cliixracter,  I  will  now  proceed  to  de- 
scribe tJie  structure  of  the  improved  en- 
gine for  producing  motive  power,  refer- 
ence being  had  to  fig.  1.  a  and  b  are 
two  cylinders  of  unequal  diameter,  ac- 
curately bored  and, 'pr^yifdedjVYitkii^stona 
■I'jT.wnatla  boeu  ad  oJ  ,(n'j- 


T  and  b,  the  latter  having  air-tight  mctal-srfj 
lie  packing  rings  inserted  at  their  cirtr)) 
cumferencea.  I  call  a  the  supply  cylirv(n>< 
der,  and  b  the  working  cylinder,  a'  pistontiol 
rod  attached  to  the  piston  a  working"  in 
through  a  stuffing-box  in  the  cover  of  the.;-; 
supply  cylinder,  c  is  a  cylinder  with  and 
spherical  bottom  attached  to  the  working  nt 
cylinder  at  c  c ;  I  call  this  vessel  tlie  ei-.ilr, 
pansion  heater,  d  d,  rods  or  braces  cott-i  >\ 
necting  together  the  supply  piston  a,  andii.ii 
the  working  piston  b.  e  is  a  self-acting  li 
valve  opening  inwards  to  the  supply  lej&jtl 
';v/oii>liiu  siolol 


31^  JAT  Tl?3TA^  8'K0880IHa 

l^    ^nC^Bf '  "^  ^^^^  "''"^  ,9raiJ 


doe  B  M  p.ihT 
,TtJ?a  '"Mi^'i  omoa  bant 


iJ  JljoJ    biii.v  ej|ilu3ffiib  IcuittMnq 
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indgl-' !;'*•,  a  sicbilat' ''^^^^'^  Opening  out- 
wards from  said  cylinder,  and  contained 
witliin  the  valve-box/,  g  is  a  cylindrical 
vessel,  which  I  call  the  receiver,  connect- 
ed to  the  valve-box  /  by  means  of  the 
pipe  g.  H,  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  an 
inverted  spherical  bottom ;  I  call  this 
vessel  the  heater,    J,  a  conical  valve  sup- 


ported 'by  tie!  Val#.^t^ }',  and  Workiii^ 
in  the  valve-chamber  j',  which  chamtier 
also  forms  a  communication  between  tlie 
expansion  heater  c  and  heater  h,  by  means 
of  the  passage  h.  k  is  another  conical' 
valve,  supported  by  the  hollow  valve-steiia^' 
k,  and  contained  within  the  valve-chamf; 
ber  k'.    L  and  ar,  two  vessels  of  cubical' 
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form  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  ex- 
cepting small  spaces  at  top  and  bottom, 
with  disks  of  wire  net  or  straight  wires 
closely  packed,  or  vvith  other  small  me- 
tallic substances,  or  mineral  substances, 
such  as  asbestos,  so  arranged  as  to  have 
Diinute  channels  running  up  and  down. 
Ii  call  these  vessels,  l  and  M,  with  their 
contents,  regenerators.  I  /,  m  m,  pipes 
forming  a  direct  conmiunication  between 
the  receiver  g  and  the  heater  h,  through 
the  regenerators,  n  n,  two  ordinary  slide- 
valves,  arranged  to  form  alternate  com- 
munications between  the  pipes  II  and 
jti  m,  and  the  exhaust  chambers,  o  and  p, 
QU  tile  principle  of  the  valves  of  ordinary 
Jiigh-pressure  steam-engines  ;  n  n,  valve- 
stems  working  through  stufiing-boxes 
ji/  n' ;  p,  pipe  communicating  between  the 
wlive-chamber  k'   and   exhaust-chamber 


p ;  o',  pipe  leading  from  exhaust-chamber 
o ;  Q,  pipe  leading  into  the  receiver  g, 
provided  with  a  stop-cock  q.  r  k,  fire- 
places for  heating  the  vessels  h  and  c  ; 
rrrr,  flues  leading  from  said  firephices, 
and  terminating  at  r'.  s,  a  cylindrical 
vessel  attached  to  the  working  piston  b, 
having  a  spherical  bottom  correspondmg 
to  the  expansion  vessel  c.  This  vessel, 
s,  which  I  call  the  heat-intercepting  ves- 
sel, is  to  be  filled  with  fire-clay  at  the 
bottom,  and  ashes,  charcoal,  or  other 
non-conducting  substances  towards  the 
top,  its  object  being  to  prevent  any  in- 
tense or  injurious  heat  from  reaching  the 
working  piston  and  cylinder.  T  T,  brick- 
work or  other  fire-proof  material  sur- 
rounding the  fireplaces  and  heaters. 
Fig.  2  represents  a  sectional  plan  of 
fig.  1. 


;*"  Before  describing  the  operation  of  the 
teiproved  engine,  it  will  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve that  the  piston-rod  a'  only  receives 
aiid  transmits  the  ditferential  force  of  the 
piston  h,  viz.,  the  excess  of  its  acting 
force  over  the  reacting  force  of  piston  a. 
It  will  also  be  proper  to  observe  that  this 
differential  force  imparted  to  said  piston- 
Vod  may  be  communicated  to  machinery 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  means,  such  as 
links,  connecting-rods,  and  cranks,  or  it 
in,ay  be  transmitted  directly  for  such  pur- 
fJOBCs  as  pumping  or  blowing.  I  have 
fUrthcr  to  observe,  that  the  conical  valves 
k  and  j  may  be  worked  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  means,  snch  as  eccentrics  or 
cams,  provided  the  means  adopted  be  so 
^irangcd  that  the  valve  k  will  commence 
id'  open  the  instant  that  the  piston  b  ar- 


rives at  the  full  up-stroke,  and  be  again 
closed  the  instant  the  piston  arrives  at 
full  down-stroke,  whilst  the  valve  J  is 
made  to  open  at  the  same  moment,  and 
to  close  shortly  before,  or  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  up-stroke.  In  like  manner, 
the  slide-valve  n'  is  to  open  and  close  as 
the  piston  b  arrives  respectively  at  its  up 
and  down  stroke,  similar  to  the  slide- 
valve  of  an  ordinary  high-pressure  engine. 
Having  thus  described  the  construc- 
tion of  the  engine,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
is  to  be  put  into  operation.  Before  start- 
ing, fuel  is  put  into  the  fireplaces  r  r, 
jtnd  ignited,  a  slow  combustion  being 
kept  up  until  the  heaters  and  lower  parts 
of  the  regenerators  shall  have  been 
brought  to  a  temperature  of  about  500'^. 
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By  iii^l^  of  a  haiid-pump,  or  other  sim- 
ilar nfeiinsj  atmospheric  air  is  then  to  be 
forced  inttt^-  the  receiver  g  through  the 
pipe  Q,  un^H  tliere  is  an  internal  pressure 
of  some  8  or  10  pounds  to  tiie  square 
inch.  The  valve  J  is  then  to  be  opened, 
as  shown  in  the  drawing ;  the  pressure 
entering  under  the  piston  b  will  cause 
the  samef  to  move  upwards,  and  the  air 
contained  in  a  will  be  forced  through  the 
valve  F  into  the  receiver.  Tlie  slide- 
valves  NN  being,  by  means  of  the  two 
stems  71  n,  previously  so  placed  that  the 
Jpas.sages  II  are  open,  the  air  from  the 
-rieceiver  will  pass  through  the  wires  in  l 
-Mto  the  heater  h,  and  further  into  c,  the 
tfemperature  of  the  air  augmenting,  and 
'its  volume  increasing  as  it  passes  through 
the  heated  wires  and  heaters.  The  small- 
er volume  forced  from  a  will,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  suffice  to  fill  the  larger 
space  in  c.  Before  the  piston  arrives  at 
the  top  stroke,  the  valve  J  will  be  closed, 
and  at  the  termination, of  the  stroke  the 
valve  K  will  be  opened^  the  pressure 
from  below  being  thus  removed,  the  pis- 
ton will  descend,  and  the  heated  air  in  c 
will  pass  through  k'pF  and  m  into  the 
regenerator  M,  and  in  its  passage  through 
the  numerous  small  spaces  or  cells  form- 
ed between  the  wires,  part  with  the  ca- 
loric, gradually  fiiUing  in  temperature  un- 
til it  passes  oft"  at  o',  nearly  deprived  of 
all  its  caloric.  The  commencement  of 
the  descent  of  the  piston  a  will  cause  the  ■ 
valve  F  to  close  and  the  valve  e  to  open, 
by  which  afresh  charge  of  atmospheric 
air  is  taken  into  the  cylinder  a.  At  the 
termination  of  the  full  down  stroke,  the 
j:^'iilve  K  is  closed  and  ihe  v;ilve  J  again 
Opened,  and  thus  a  coniinued  reciproca- 
ting motion  kept  up.  It  will  be  evident, 
that  after  a  certain  number  of  strokes 
the  temperature  of  the  wires  or  other 
matter  contained  in  the  regenerators  will 
change ;  that  of  m  will  become  gradually 
increased,  and  that  of  l  diminished.  The 
position  of  the  slide-valves  n  n  should, 
therefore,  be  reversed  at  the  termination 
of  every  fifty  strokes  of  tiie  engine,  more 
or  less,  which  may  be  effected  either  by 
hand,  or  by  a  suitable  connection  to  the 
qu^igine.  The  position  being,  by  either  of 
^liese  means,  accordingly  reversed  to  that 
fepresented  in  the  drawing,  the  heated 
ifir  or  other  medium  passing  oft"  from  c 
will  now  pass  through  the  partially  cool- 
ed wires  in  l,  whilst  the  cold  medium 
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from  the  receiver  will  pass  through  thei 
heated  wires  of  w,  and  on  entering  h  will 
have  attained  nearly  the  desired  working 
temperature.  In  this  manner  the  regen- 
erators will  alternately  take  up  and  give 
out  caloric,  whereby  the  circulating  me- 
dium will  principally  become  heated,  in- 
dependently of  any  combustion,  after  the 
engine  shall  have  been  once  put  in  mo- 
tion. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  relative  diameter  of  the  supply  and 
working  cylinder  will  depend  on  the  ex- 
pansibility of  the  acting  medium  employ- 
ed ;  thus,  hi  using  atmospheric  air  or 
other  permanent  gases,  the  difference  of 
the  area  of  the  pistons  may  be  nearly  as 
2  to  1,  whilst  in  using  fluids,  such  as  oils, 
which  dilate  but  slightly,  tlie  difterence 
of  area  should  not  much  exceed  one- 
tenth.  I  have  next  to  notice  that  in  em- 
ploying any  other  medium  than  atmos- 
pheric air,  it  becomes  indispensable  to 
connect  the  outlet  pipe  o'  and  the  valve- 
box  e  of  the  outlet  valve  e,  as  indicated 
by  dotted  lines  in  the  drawing,  these  dot- 
ted lines  representing  the  requisite  con- 
necting-pipe. The  escapmg  air  or  fluid 
at  o'  will,  when  such  a  connecting-pipe 
has  been  applied,  furnish  the  supply  cyl- 
inder independently  of  other  external 
communication,  and  the  acting  medium 
will  perform  a  continuous  circuit  through 
the  machine  under  this  arrangement;  the 
operation  being  in  other  respects  as  be- 
fore described.  It  is  evident  that  the 
several  parts  composing  the  improved 
engine  may  be  arranged  in  various  ways, 
and  the  external  form  thereof  may  be 
greatly  changed,  whilst  its  principle  of 
operation  remains  substantially  as  I  have 
ascertained  and  described.  It  is  also  ev- 
ident that  the  working  cylinder  may  be 
placed  horizontally  or  otherwise,  and  that 
it  may  be  made  double  acting ;  and  that 
a  heat-intercepting  vessel  may  be  applied 
at  each  end  of  the  working  piston,  as  also 
an  expansion  heater  at  each  end  of  the 
working  cylinder.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  the  exact  form  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing,  but  I  claim  as  the 
invention  the  substantial  features  of  the 
devices  I  have  described  as  new,  and  by 
which  I  secure  great  and  beneficial  re- 
sults. 

Claims. — 1st.  I  claim  the  structure 
which  I  call  the  regenerator,  by  which  1 
effect  a  transfer  of  the  caloi-ie  contained 
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in  the  air,  OT  bther  circulating  medium 
■that  passes  off  from  the  working  cylinder 

■  to  a  series  of  disks  of  wire-net,  or  to  oth- 
V  er  minute  metallic  or  mineral  substances, 

for  the  purpose  of  being  again  retrans- 
ferred  to  the  air  or  other  circulating  me- 
dium that  enters  the  working  cylinder, 
whether  said  structure  be  so  arranged 
that  the  metallic  or  mineral  substances 
are  made  to  take  up  and  again  return  the 
caloric  at  each  successive  stroke  of  the 
working  piston,  or  whether  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  transfer  and  retransfer  of 
the  caloric  takes  place  at  intervals,  or 
whether  said  structure  is  arranged  in  any 
other  manner  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing substantially  the  purposes  here- 
inbefore mentioned. 

2d.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  ex- 
pansion heater  with  the  working  cylin- 
der, by  which  the  fall  of  temperature 
consequent  upon  the  expansion  of  the 
air  or  other  circulating  medium  during 
the  upward  movement  of  the  working 
piston  becomes  restored,  and  by  which 
also  the  force  of  said  piston  becomes  aug- 
'mented  beyond  what  it  would  be  if  the 

■  accession  of  caloric  efiected  by  the  ex- 
'  pansion  heater  did  not  take  place. 

'■  3d.  I  claim  the  heat-intercepting  ves- 
'  sel  attached  to  tlie  working  piston,  by 
which  any  injuriously  high  temperature 
'  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  packing 
'  'of  said  piston,  and  by  which  also  the 
I  very  desirable  end  is  attained  of  present- 
ing at  all  times  surfaces  of  uniform  high 
'temperature  to  the  acting  medium  under 
'■the  working  piston. 
'^  4th.  I  claim  the  inverted  position  and 
'  open  ends  of  the  working  and  supply 
'  Cylinders,  as  represented  in  the  draw- 
l.drtg. 
'  . '  5th.  I  claim  the  direct  attachments  of 

■  the  working  and  supply  pistons,  by  which 
not  only  the  acting  and  reacting  forces 

■  may  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
area  of  each  piston,  but  by  which  also 
the  entire  differential  power  of  the  work- 

'  ing  piston  is  rendered  available,  less  only 
the  fiiction  of  the  packings. 
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■  THE  "following  paper  by  Mr.  Jose])h 
Beasley,  of  Sniethwick,  was  read  before 
, the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

*  From  the  London  Artisan. 
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The  purpose  of  this  machine,  which 
has  been  invented  and  patented  by  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Brown,  is  to  perlbrm  the  pro- 
cess of  Blooming  the  Iron  from  the  Pud- 
dling Furnace,  which  is  usually  done  by 
hammering,  and  in  some  instances  by 
squeezing;  the  object  being  to  squeegee 
out  the  cinder  from  the  puddled  ball,  and 
to  compress  the  iron  into  a  form  ready 
for  rolling  into  a  bar,  which  is  done  at 
the  same  heat. 

The  machine  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  and 
consists  of  three  large  eccentric  rolls  a  b 
c,  placed  horizontally  in  the  strong  hol- 
sters (/  (/,  the  centres  of  the  rolls  being 
arranged  in  a  triangular  position,  and  the 
bottom  roll  c  nearly  central  between  the 
two  top  rolls  a  h.     These  rolls  all  rotate 

Fig.  1. 


in  the  same  direction  as  shown  by  the  ar- 
rows, and  are  driven  by  a  centre  pinion 
e,  working  into  three  pinions  of  equal 
size,///,  fixed  on  the  roll  spindles:  in 
the  present  machine  the  driving  power  is 
applied  direct  to  the  bottom  roll  by 
means  of  the  large  wheel  g,  for  the  con- 
venience of  carrying  the  main  shaft  nnder 
the  floor — but  it  could  be  applied  to  the 
centre  pinion,  if  preferred.  The  rolls  are 
cast  solid  with  their  journals  like  ordinary 
rolls,  and  are  driven  in  the  usual  manner 
bv  coupling-boxes  and  spindles  h  h. 

The  roll-faces  are  16  inches  long,  and 
the  bottom  roll  has  strong  flanges  at 
each  end,  8  inches  deep,  between  which 
the  two  upper  rails  w^ork ;  the  object  of 
these  flanges  is  to  upset  or  compress  the 
ends  of  the  bloom,  as  the  iron  in  the 
operation  ia  elongated,  and  the  ends  are 
forced  against  the  flanges,  which  makes 
them  square  and  sound,  as  shown  by  the 
specimen  of  a  bloom  e.xhibited  to  the 
meeting.    The  top  roll  a  has  a  large  hoi- 
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low  in  which  the  puddled  ball  i  is  placed 
bv  the  puddler :  and  this  roll  carries  the 
ball  round,  and  drops  it  into  the  space 
■  between  the  three  rolls,  as  shown  in  fig. 
■'^,  this  space  being  at  that  moment  at  its 
yiargest  capacity.  The  three  projecting 
'<  points  k  k  k  of  the  rolls  immediately  im- 
','  ping«  upon  the  ball,  and  compress  it  for- 


cibly on  the  three  sides,  and,  gi\"ing  a 
rotating  motion  to  the  ball  at  the  same 
time,  they  hare  a  very  powerful  kneading 
action  upon  the  iron,  squeezing  out  the 
cinder  very  effectually,  which  flows  freely 
away,  down  each  side  of  the  bottom  roll. 
The  space  between  the  rolls  gradually 
contracts,  from   the  eccentric  or   spiral 
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form  of  the  rolls,  thereby  maintaining  an 
increasing  compression  on  the  iron  on  all 
sides  and  the  ends,  until  it  is  liberated  by 
the  points  III  simultaneously  passing 
the  bloom  m^  which  falls  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  and  is  discliarged 
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from  the  machine  at  the  same  moment 
that  another  ball  is  dropped  in  at  the  top 
of  the  machine.  The  projecting  teeth  on 
the  surface  of  the  rolls  assist  this  action, 
by  seizing  hold  of  the  iron  and  kneading 
into  it   as  it  rotates:   and  these   te«th 
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gradually  diminish  in  projection,  the  last 
portion  of  each  roll  being  plain,  and  the 
bloom  is  consequently  turned  out  in  a 
smooth,  compact  form,  as  shown  by  the 
specimen  exliibited.  The  space  between 
the  flanges  of  the  bottom  roll  is  widened 
for  a  short  distance  beyond  the  point  I, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  bloom  to 
drop  out  readily,  and  admitting  the  fresh 
ball  ■ 

A  provision  is  made  to  prevent  risk  of 
breaking  the  rolls  by  any  unusual  size  of 
ball  being  put  in,  by  means  of  the  two 
large  triple-threaded  screws  n  n,  which 
bear  upon  the  journals  of  one  of  the  top 
rolls  b ;  a  small  pinion  on  the  head  ,of 
each  of  these  screws  works  into  a  large 
puiion  fixed  between  them^  wliich  has  a 
horizontal  lever  fixed  to  it,  carrying  a 
balance-weight  o  at  tlie  end ;  this  weight 
causes  a  constant  equal  pressure  on  the 
roll,  and  in  the  case  of  any  ball  of  extra 
size  being  put  into  the  machine,  the 
screws  yield  by  turning  back  and  lifting 
the  weight  to  the  extent  that  may  be  re- 
quired, so  that  a  large  ball  will  be  work- 
ed with  the  same  pressure  and  in  the 
same  effective  manner  as  the  smaller 
sizes.  A  continual  supply  of  water  is 
run  on  to  all  the  journals  throughout  the 
machine,  which  prevents  any  possibility 
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of  the  journals  becoming  hot,  even  when 
the  machine  is  in  constant  work. 
'    Tlie  advantages  derived  from  this  ma- 
eJiine  are : 

1st.  The  saving  of  time  effected  in  the 
operation,  a.s  the  machine  mnl<es  iive 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  turns  out 
five  blooms  in  that  time,  and  consequent- 
ly each  bloom  is  only  \2  seconds,  in- 
stead of  from  60  to  80  seconds,  the  time 
required  in  the  usual  process  of  hammer- 
ing being  only  about  one-tifth  or  one- 
ai.xth  of  the  time ;  the  iron  from  the  ma- 
chine is  therefore  passed  through  the  bar 
rolls  at  considerably  greater  heat  than 
that  from  the  hammer,  and  is  conse- 
quently softer  and  better  worked  in  that 
process. 

,  2d.  The  saving  of  expense  in  ynnnufac- 
ture,  as  the  machine  is  self-acting,  and 
requires  no  men  to  attend  the  working; 
whereas,  the  hammer  requires  an  experi- 
enced hammer-man  in  all  instances,  and 
sometimes  two,  depending  on  the  num- 
ber of  furnaces  the  hammer  has  to  work 
for,  and  these  men  are  entirely  dispensed 
with  by  the  machine  being  self-acting. 
4ji  endless  chain  is  also  being  added  to 
the  machine,  working  in  an  inclined  di- 
rection from  the  lower  side  of  the  bot- 
tom roll,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the 
bloom  as  it  falls  from  the  machine,  and 
carrying  it  up  direct  to  the  bar-rolls 
without  any  manual  labor.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  machine  turning  out  hve 
or  Bix  bloojns  in  the  same  time  that  one 
bloom  is  completed  by  the  hannner,  it  is 
capable  of  working  for  a  much  larger 
miimber  ©f  funiaoes,  ihdeed  for  as  many 
furnaces  as  can  be  placed  within  a  con- 
veiiiemt  distance  for  working.  Another 
important  advantage  from  this  circum- 
stance is,  that  the  puddlers  are  never  li- 
able to  be  kept  waiting  for  their  turns, 
aa  is  often  the  case  where  one  hammer 
works  for  more  than  8  or  10  furnaces; 
ou  the  contrary,  with  the  machine,  the 
greatest  number  of  furnaces  that  can  be 
arranged  to  be  worked  by  one  machine 
will  not  be  suthcient  to  employ  it  on  the 
average  more  than  one-quarter  of  its 
time,  and  consequently  a  very  great  mar- 
gin is  atforded  for  meeting  the  unavoid- 
able irregularities  in  the  sui)ply  of  the  ' 
balls  from  the  several  puddlers,' which 
prevents  the  waste  of  iron  and  deteriora- 
tion in  its  quality,  that  is  caused  when 
the  puddler  has  to  keep  the  iron  back  in 


the  furnace  waiting  for  his  turn  with  tra 
hammer.  .  -■  i; 

3d.  The  shving  of  expeiis^'  in'  Ibi^t^, 
which  is  very  heavy  where  hammers  afd 
used ;  the  hot  iron  being  five  or  six 
times  longer  in  contact  with  the  hammer 
and  anvil  than  with  the  machine,  and  the 
hot  cinder  out  of  the  iron  lying  upon  the 
anvil,  instead  of  falling  off  constantly  as 
it  does  in  the  machine;  also  the  impossi- 
bility of  applying  a  constant  stream  of 
cold  water  to  the  hammer  as  is  done  in 
the  machine,  cause  the  hammer  and  an- 
vil to  get  so  very  hot,  where  a  number 
of  furnaces  are  working,  that  they  wear 
out  very  rapidly,  sometimes  lasting  only 
a  week,  and  are  always  liable  to  break, 
as  also  is  the  helve.  Tlie  loss  of  time 
in  replacing  a  hammer  or  an\'il,  when  it 
breaks,  or  fails  during  the  working,  is  at 
all  times  attended  with  loss  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  iron,  from  being 
kept  back  in  the  furnace  after  it  is  ready 
until  the  tools  are  replaced ;  and  when 
the  helve  breaks,  the  stoppage  becomes 
a  serious  evil.  The  expense  of  keeping 
the  machine  in  repair  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained at  present  from  actual  experience, 
as  the  present  machine  at  the  author's^ 
works  is  the  only  one  that  has  yet  been' 
in  regular  operation  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  that  only  for  the  last  four 
months:  this  machine  is  standing  the, 
work  quite  satisfactorily,  and  the  only 
expense  incurred  since  starting  has  been 
from  an  accidental  breaking  of  one  of  the 
couplings  soon  after  starting,  through  a 
defect  of  manufacture.  An  effective  pro-' 
vision  is  made  to  prevent  risk  of  break- 
age in  the  machine,  by  the  driving-clutch' 
being  made  proportionately  very  light,  so  ' 
as  to  give  way  before  any  other  part  can' 
be  injured,  and  this  can  be  replaced  in 
five  minutes  at  any  time,  if  broken.  The' 
annual  extra  expense  in  repairs,  and  extra  1 
power  with  a  pair  of  hammers  to  do  the  ■ 
same  work,  would  probably  amount  to! 
as  much  as  the  total  first  cost  of  tlil^" 
machine.  '  i  u-j 

4th.  The  saving  of  poicer,  with  the 
machine,  as  the  power  is  only  exerted 
during  one-fifth  of  the  time  required  by 
the  hanmier,  and  during  the  greater  por-  ' 
tidn  of  that  time  the  power  required  in 
tlie  machine  is  comparatively  small,  from 
the  very  soft  and  loose  state  of  the  ball, 
and  the  full  power  is  not  exerted  un- 
til the  revolution  is  nearly  completed; 
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whereas  with  the  hammer,  the  power 
absorbed  is  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  operation,  as  the  same  mass 
of  the  helve  is  lifted  at  each  stroke  of 
tJie  hammer.  Also  less  power  is  required 
in  rolling  the  iron  from  the  machine,  in 
consequence  of  its  greater  heat. 

5th.  Improvement  in  ike  quality  of  the 
iron,  in  consequence  of  the  cinder  being 
more  thoroughly  squeezed  out  of  the 
kon,  from  the  enormous  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  and  from  the  pow- 
erful kneading  action  of  the  rolls  through- 
out the  revolution  of  the  machine  whilst 
tlie  iron  is  in  a  welding  state,  which 
unites  the  grain  of  the  iron  more  effectu- 
ally than  can  be  done  by  the  hammer. 
Tliis  action  of  the  machine  is  constantly 
going  on  upon  the  iron,  but  in  the  other 
case  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  is 
wasted  in  the  lift  and  fall  of  the  hammer, 
and  this  time  is  of  great  importance,  as, 
tlie  hotter  and  more  fluid  the  cinder  is, 
the  more  completely  can  it  be  squeezed 
out  from  the  body  of  the  iron.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  machine  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  accompaiiymg  sectional  model,  and 
it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  ball  is  made  to 
take  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  three  rolls,  and  that  every 
particle  of  the  iron  in  its  turn  is,  by  the 
revolution  of  the  ball,  subjected  to  the 
kne;iding  action  of  the  rolls,  and  is  there- 
by first  pressed  in  towards  the  centre  of 
the  mass,  and  again  squeezed  outwards 
by  tiie  pressure  that  other  particle-s  are 
subjected  to,  thus  giving  great  facility  for 
the  escape  of  the  cinder  from  every  part 
of  the  ball,  and  forcing  it  out  in  a  more 
effective  manner  than  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  working  a  four-sided  bloom  un- 
der the  hammer. 

There  have  been  other  machines  in- 
vented, on  different  principles,  for  the 
purpose  of  blooming  iron  by  a  process  of 
squeezing  instead  of  hammering,  but  the 
present  machine  is  considered  to  posse-ss 
important  features  of  superiority,  that 
enable  it  to  surpass  the  hammer  in  the 
quality  of  iron  produced,  on  account  of 
the  above-described  action,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  this  machine ;  the  certainty  of 
the  cinder  constantly  flowing  freely  away 
from  the  iron  without  risk  of  getting  it 
lapped  up  in  the  bloom,  and  the  perfectly 
uniform  process  that  ever)'  bloom  is  sub- 
jected to,  while  the  quality  of  the  iron 
worked  by  the  hammer  depends  entirely 


on  the  amount  of  labor  and  care  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  hammer-man. 

Mr.  Beasley  exhibited  a  working  model 
of  the  maciiine,  and  various  specimens  of 
iron  rolled  from  similar  blooms  made  by 
the  machine  and  by  tiie  hammer  from  the 
same  heat  of  the  puddling-furnaee,  to 
show  the  superiority  of  quality  and  great- 
er purity  from  cinder  in  the  iron  made  by 
the  machine.  Also  specimens  of  a  bloom 
from  the  machine  and  from  the  hammer, 
with  one  from  the  machine  cut  through 
the  centre  cold,  to  show  the  soundness 
of  the  iron. 

Mr.  Cowper  showed  a  sectional  model, 
full-sized,  illustrating  the  kneading  action 
upon  the  iron  of  the  three  spiral  rolls,  by 
the  change  that  took  place  during  re^'0- 
lution  in  the  position  of  the  different 
points  of  a  circular  flexible  hoop,  repre- 
senting the  ball  of  iron,  which  was  com- 
pressed into  the  triangular  space  between 
the  three  rolls.  He  thought  that,  sup- 
posing the  puddle-ball  could  be  taken 
hold  of  by  the  hand,  and  squeezed  like  a 
wet  sponge,  that  would  be  the  most  effi- 
cient way  of  separating  the  cinder ;  and 
the  action  of  tJie  machine  resembled  this 
process,  by  kneading  tiie  ball  between 
the  three  revolving  surfaces  ;  but  the 
hammer  performed  the  operation  by  ham- 
mering all  round  the  ball,  on  each  side  in 
succession.  If  tlie  iron  was  tender,  by 
rolling  it  between  two  surfaces,  as  in  the 
other  squeezers,  it  was  torn  open  :  but  in 
this  machine,  with  the  three  rolls,  the  iron 
is  more  supported,  and  is  subjected  to 
enormous  pressure,  and  tlie  cinder  is  more 
effectually  squeezed  out  from  the  body 
of  the  iron.  " 

Mr.  Gibbons  observed,  he  had  seen  the 
machine  in  operation  at  Mr.  Beasley's 
works,  and  saw  many  blooms  made  by  it,- 
and  all  equal  to  the  sample  exhibited :  he 
should  say,  that  the  specimens  of  iron 
I^roduced  were  fair  specimens  of  the  iron 
made ;  and  his  impression  was,  that  he 
never  saw  iron  turned  out  more  perfectly.. 
The  operation  of  the  machine  was  very 
satisfactory ;  .ind  it  was  important  for  the 
blooms  to  be  all  worked  in  a  uniform 
manner,  and  made  of  even  surtace.       iii:' 

Mr.  Siemens  said,  he  had  tried  an  eH.u 
periment  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
power  required  to  work  the  machine  and 
the  ordinary  hammer,  by  taking  the  indi- 
cator diagrams  exhibited  to  the  meeting, 
of  the  power  of  the  engine  when  working 
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without  any  load,  and  then  the  power 
wlien  driving  the  machine  alone,  and  when 
driving  the  hammer  alone ;  the  indicator 
diagrams  were  taken  at  various  periods 
of  the  revolution  of  the  machine,  to  as- 
certain the  average  power,  as  the  power 
exerted  at  the  commencement  of  tlic  rev- 
olution appeared  to  be  very  small,  and  it 
w;as  mainly  concentrated  at  the  last  por- 
tion. The  average  power  of  the  engine 
was  increased  about  four  horse-power, 
while  the  machine  was  working,  and 
at)out  six  hors6-power  by  the  hammer ; 
but  as  the  former  power  was  in  action  for 
only  12  seconds  in  the  operation  of  bloom- 
ing, and  the  latter  was  (30  to  80  seconds 
ii:i  action,  the  total  comparative  power  in 
the  two  cases  would  be  as  48  (4X12) 
to  420  (6  X  70),  or  as  1  to  9,  showing 
the  power  absorbed  by  the  hammer  to 
be  nine  times  as  great  as  that  by  the  ma- 
clline.  This,  however,  might  require  some 
correction,  on  account  of  the  momentum 
pf  the  engine  fly-wheel,  from  some  power 
l^eing  given  out  at  the  moment  by  its 
velocity  being  retarded;  he  could  not 
qetect  any  loss  of  velocity  in  the  present 
case,  but  a  more  accurate  measure  might 
D,e  obtained  of  any  diiferential  velocity, 
and  he  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
paaking  a  more  complete  trial  of  the  com- 
parative power  of  the  machine  and  the 
T^^immer, 

The  Chairman  inquired,  whether  there 

not  danger  that  the  machine  would 

lap  up  more  cinder  in  the  iron  than  was 

,Vi,-;ii;ii!y  the  case  Withih^  cotOmon  pro- 
ipess  of  hammering  ?         '' '■ '     ,' 

'^'  Mr.  Beasley  said  there  was  not  any 
danger  of  it,  and  he  considered  it  was 

Impossible,  from  the  action  of  the  nia- 

ichine,  that  any  cinder  could  be  lapped  up 
in  the  iron,  as  there  was  no  possibility  of 

, a.  portion  of  the  iron  getting  lapped  over 
^n  the  process,  and  inclosing  some  of  the 

Tcinder  in  a.  pocket  or  hollow,  which  was; 

'^nowever,  the  ca,8'e  occasionally  with  the 

ijianuner.        '  '  '  ^  |"  '  '  ' 

r,V  Mr.  Wiifti^t  r'ehfiai'k'ed,  that  there  were 

-ritraces  of  cinder  in  the  specimens  of  iron 

ft-om  the  machine,  and  he  thought  there 

^^f|iust  be  some  portions  of  cinder  lapped 

^.jip  m  the  process.  He  did  not  think  the 
machine   would  be  so   effective   as   the 

'^'fla miner  in  extracting  the  cinder  from  the 

^  Itfr.'  tft^e^'  8^4  He  Ira'd- Carefully  ob- 
served the  working  of  the  machine,  and 


i 


considered  its  action  was  very  perfect.; 
The  iron  was  subjected  to  an  enormous 
pressure,  and  he  was  decidedly  of  ophiioii 
that  no  cinder  was  lapped  up  in  it.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  tlie  machine 
produced  better  iron  than  the  hammer, 
but  it  was  at  least  quite  as  good.         ,|  >,. 

Mr.  R.  Williams  observed,  that  if  iron 
was  imperfectly  puddled  the  hammer 
would  knock  it  to  pieces,  and  show  the, 
defect  in  the  quality  of  the  iron  ;  but  he 
thonght  the  machine  would  roll  the  iron 
all  up,  whether  good  or  bad.  He  was  of 
opinion  that,  from  the  rolling  action  of 
the  machine,  the  cinder  would  be  lapped 
up  in  the  iron. 

Mr.  Beasley  said,  it  was  found  that  if 
the  iron  was  not  properly  worked,  or  it 
was  "  green"  iron,  it  was  shown  at  once 
by  the  machine  tearing  it  to  pieces,  al- 
though in  other  squeezers  it  might  stili 
be  wrapped  up  into  a  ball.  nt- 

Mr.  R.  Williams  considered  the  costJ^of 
the  machine,  and  expense  of  keeping  it 
in  repair,  would  be  an  important  consid- 
eration, and  whether  it  would  not  be  lia- 
ble to  accident  and  stoppage,  from  its 
complication,  compared  to  the  hammer. 
He  thought  the  different  sizes  of  balls 
would  not  be  equally  well  worked,  as  they 
were  with  the  hammer.  -  h 

Mr.  Beasley  replied,  that  the  machinery 
was  precisely  similar,  and  not  more  com- 
plicated than  the  ordinary  rolls,  and  no 
more  liable  to  go  wrong.  This  machine 
had  been  working\four  months  without 
accident,  except  one,  which  was  from  an 
accidental  defect  in  the  original  make; 
and  he  considered  it  was  decidedly  less 
liable  to  stoppage  and  delay  than  the 
hammer.  It  was  not  intended  to  do  away 
with  the  hammer  altogether,  but  wh«n 
larger  sizes  of  iron  were  required,  larger 
macliines  might  be  constructed  for  such 
a  purpose.  The  machine  was  suitable 
for  all  the  various  sizes  of  iron  in  ordi- 
nary work  by  using  the  regulating 
screw.  ■  _  ■•■■''-' 

Professor  Hodgkinson  said  hehadibet- 
ter  acquaintance  with  the  strength  of'iEOn 
than  the  process  of  manufacture  ;  lie  iiad 
at  first  rather  strong  prejudices  against 
the  machine  ;  he  did  not  think  it  was  ex- 
actly the  right  mode  in  which  to  get  rid 
of  the  cinder,  and  it  appeared  to  him  likely 
to  lap  up  some  of  the  cinder;  but  he 
thought  the  objections  he  at  first  enter- 
tained were  considerably  lessened ;  the 
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samples  of  iron  from  the  machine,  he 
mnst  say,  hioked  remarkably  well. 

Mr.  Cowper  said  he  was,  at  first,  much 
prejudiced  against  the  machine ;  but  his 
opinion  was  greatly  changed  since  he  had 
examined  it  in  operation. 

The  Cliairman  observed,  that  the  merit 
of  the  machine  depended  upon  the  relative 
quahty  of  the  iron  produced,  and  there 
appeared  a  difterence  of  opinion  upon  that 
subject.  It  was  desirable  tliat  this  point, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  different  pro- 
desses,  should  be  ascertained,  and  laid 
before  the  Institution ;  and  he  therefore 
suggested  that  the  inquiry  and  experi- 
ments should  be  further  pursued,  and 
the  results  reported  to  a  future  meeting. 


J(  -n 


Ryder's  patent  FORGme  machine.* 

'  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
supersede  the  costly  hand-labor  of  the 
smith  by  machinery,  but  generally  with- 
out success ;  a  result  which  we  believe 
may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  projectors  attempting  too  much.     In 
practice,  it  will  not  do  to  feed  iron  in  at 
one  end  of  a  machine  and  bring  it  out 
finished  at  the  other.     For  bolts,  rivets, 
and  so  forth,  this  forcible  process  may  be 
admissible,  but  for  articles  of  a  finer  or 
less  simple  form,  the  breakage  of  the 
machinery  and  the  cost  of  attendance  left 
-little  margin  for  profit.     For  many  kinds 
(of  engine-work  it  is  now  cheaper  to  leave 
tthe  forging  rough,  and  take  off  the  super- 
.tfluous  metal  with  a  slotting  or  planing, 
machine,  than  to  allow  a  smith  to  spend 
bis  time  in  attempting  to  work  exactly 
'  fco  drawing.     In  our  textile  machinery, 
■jhowever,  there  is  an  immense  quantity 
•/of  work  to  be  done,  of  a  slight  character 
mnd  of  uniform  dimensions.    Mr.  W.  Ry- 
•ider,  of  Bolton,  has  patented  a  forging 
rimachine  more  particularly  adapted  for 
'(this  class  of  work,  a  specimen  of  which 
-iiippeared  in  the  Great  Exhibition.     No 
■;  fire  being  allowed  in  the  building,  the 
effect  of  the  machine  is  shown  upon  lead, 
which  displays  its  power  to  great  advan- 
rtage.     Fig.  1  is  a  front  view,  and  fig.  2 
ban  end  view  of  the  machine;  fig.  3  is  a 
irsection  across  the  swages,  and  the  appa- 
-/Tatus  connected  with  their  motion.     The 
bimachine  consists  of  a  strong  cast-iron 
Xlframe,  carrying  the  driving-shaft  a.    On 
eithis  .shaft),  are  forged   eccent,rics,  yvhiph 
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give  motion  to  the  upper  swage-holders, 
b  b.  These  swage-holders  are  guided 
vertically  by  the  frame,  whilst  the  motion 
required  by  the  eccentric  is  allowed  for 
by  the  pieces,  c  c  the  toes  of  which! 
work  in  the  hollow  on  the  top  of  the 
swage-holder.  Each  upper  swage-holder' 
is  provided  with  a  spiral  spring,  shown 
in  tig.  3,  which  bears  on  a  key  fixed  iii 
the  frame,  and  raises  the  swage  after  the 
eccentric  has  depressed  it.  A  slot  is  cut 
in  the  swage-holder  to  allow  it  to  slide' 
on  the  key.  '"  " 'j'""^ 

Machines  of  this  class  are  always  liable 
to  breakage  from  a  bar  of  too  large  a  siz6 
being  put  between  the  swages.  This 
can  only  be  remedied  by  allowing  some 
elasticity,  which  in  this  case  is  ingeni-' 
ously  effected  in  the  following  manner.^ 
A  space,  e,  in  the  lower  swage-holder  is 
filled  with  cork,  which  can  be  compressed, 
by  the  screw/ to  any  degree  of  hardness.'. 
The  screw  g,  which  passes  through  ihk 
nut  h,  let  into  the  framing,  serves  ici 
raise  the  lower  swage  bodily,  when  it  'js 
required  to  yaiy  the  size  of  the  work  t^' 
be ,  executed,.  The  tool  i  forms  a  pair 
of  shears  to,  finish  the  work  to  a  proper 
length,  by  ipoving  the  handle  k,  whicH^ 
acting  on  an  eccentric,  raises  the  lowe| 
tool  to  meet,  tlie  upper  one.  This  ar-' 
rangement  is  necessary,  as,  from  im 
rapid  motion  of  the  tools,  which  mak^ 
600  or  700  blows  per  minute,  it  woul'4 
be  impossible  to  introduce  the  work 
without  bruising  it.  o  o  o  o  are  a  se- 
ries of  rests,  o,ne  being  opposite  to  eacji 
pair  of  tools,  vyhich  can  be  adjusted  botli 
in  height  and  horizontal  distance  l)y 
means  of  the  ,screws  nr;  the  tablerSS, 
carrying  the  rests,  can  also  be  moved 
along  the  frame  to  facilitate  the  adjust 
ment.  In  using  the  machine,  the  swages 
are  adjusted  so  that  by  placing  the  rod  of 
ii'on  successively  between  them,  it  is 
drawn  down  to  the  size  required,  whilst 
the  length  of  each  part  is  accurately  de- 
termined by  placing  the  end  of  the  rod 
in  the  rest.  The  machine  cannot  thi^s 
turn  out  the  work  too  small,  whilst, 'at 
the  same  time,  it  is  so  near  the  finished 
size,  that  very  little  has  to  be  taken  off 
in  the  lathe.  As  an  example  of  its  econ- 
omy over  hand-labor,  we  may  state,  tliat 
a  man  with  the  machine  will  make  17 
dozen  spindles  per  day,  15  inches  loh[g, 
and  tapering  from  |  to  J  inch,  at  a  rate, 
.  piece  work,  of  £>d,  per  dozen,  whilst  'oy 
htu:  ,sr-in-..;.tt  .miU  'lu   yui^iiov/  ydJ  baviya 
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hand  he  could  only  turn  out  6  dozen,  for  still  greater.  All  kinds  of  files,  it  is 
which  he  would  be  paid  lOd.  per  dozen.  stated,  may  be  forged  at  one-third  the 
In  some  kinds  of  work  the  economy  is      cost  of  hand-labor. 


ylj'here  are,  no  doubt,  many  other  with  greiit  pleasure  as  an  interesting 
Brflriches  of  business  to  which  this  nui-  "fact"  to  all  our  mechanical  friends  whoj 
chine  is  Applicable,  and  we  recommend  it      desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,     'iioo 
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fti  li  ,f-Jit  ^0  «tifil>l   IIA 
'jd)   Iviiill-'ino  in  bfi'a^o'i  y  . 


Fig.  2.  'i  )[>  '0  h;>)  ii'iut  vjn'  .jui 


STONE    AN&  IHON   eONOt€>iVfERATE    FOR    LKJHT-HOU4E 


For  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  seems  to  have  b^eofneaj^y  imaniraoit$ly 
the  eubjeet  of  the  various  methods  of  expressed  of  confidence  in  the  plan  iirsiti 
constructing  light-houses,  and  an  opinion      introduced  by  Smeaton  in  the  Eddyston^,. 
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and  followed  by  the  Stephensons  in  Bell- 
Rock  and  Skerryvore  light-houses.  The 
expense,  however,  of  the  stone  column 
has  been  frequently  urged  against  its 
adoption  in  otlier  localities,  and  passing 
by  the  question  of  whether  any  plan  is 
too  expensive  which  secures  so  satisfac- 
tory and  reliable  a  structure,  I  offer  the 
following  as  a  method  of  avoiding  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  cost,  while  se- 
curing greater  strength  and  greater  sta- 
bility than  can  be  afforded  by  granite,  or 
sandstone  and  granite,  as  used  in  the 
above-mentioned  structures. 

I  will  premise  by  remarking,  that  the 
great  expense  which  was  incurred  in  the 
erection  of  these  columns  waj  owing  to 
the  peculiar  form  given  to  the  blocks, 
and  to  the  methods  employed  to  make 
them  mutually  sustaining,  to  prevent 
lateral  motion  or  lifting ;  in  fact,  to  give 
the  whole  structure  the  character  of  a 
solid  mass.  Without  going  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  various  devices  for  connecting 
them,  it  may  be  stated,  that  each  block 
was  of  a  double  dovetailed  form,  so  as 
to  interlock  with  those  within  and  out- 
side it  in  the  same  course  ;  that  a  series 
of  marble  joggles,  one  foot  cube,  were 
let  into  holes  A  in  the  upper  and  lower 


focea  of  the  blocks  which  came  in  con- 
tact, so  as  to  prevent  lateral   shifting: 
that  holes  bb  were  drilled  or  "jumped" 
through  the  blocks  and  into  those  be- 
neath them  for  the  insertion  of  oaken 
treenails,  which  held  them  down ;  and  that 
■  grooves  c  c  c  c  were  cut  in  the  receding 
sides,   or,  as    Smcaton   called   it,   "  the 
.  waist  of  the  block,"  by  the  insertion  of 
^vW^dges,,  in  which  they  were  temporarily 
yipli^mped  to  the  blocks  irainediately  adja- 


cent, in  the  same  circular  course.  This 
is  a  long  and  expensive  process  with  or-^ 
dinary  stone,  and  it  becomes  an  almost- 
endless  task  with  such  intractable  mat6-' 
rial  as  granite.  '^" 

After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  it 
seems  needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  ulti- 
mate economy  of  such  structures  as  the 
Eddystone,  it  having  been  built  in  1759,' 
and  not  having  required  any  repairs  since' 
that  time ;  but  any  invention  or  contri-' 
vance  which  would  materially  reduce  the 
first  cost  of  such  structures  would  cer- 
tainly be  of  great  importance. 

By  filling  broken  granite  (previously 
gradually  heated)  into  a  mould  of  any 
desired  form,  and  pouring  in  molten  iron, 
— which  fills  every  interstice  between  and 
around  the  stones, — a  conglomerate  block 
is  formed  at  an  expense  (varying  in  places 
with  the  cost  of  the  materials)  of  about 
two  dollars  per  cubic  foot,  and  of  any 
required  shape  for  interlocking,  while  by 
means  of  cores  it  is  furnished  with  all 
the  treenail  holes,  the  recesses  for  the  jog- 
gles, the  grooves  for  the  wedges,  the 
dovetailed  hole  for  the  lewis  for  manip- 
ulating it,  and  for  any  species  of  bond  or 
attachment  that  can  be  devised.  The 
granite  not  being  disintegrated  by  the 
contact  of  the  metal,  which  latter  has 
a  continuous  honeycomb  structure,  the 
conglomerate  has  great  power  of  resist- 
ing compression,  and  also  great  tensile 
strength,  the  two  qualities  which  give 
it  value  in  this  connection :  its  strength 
being  as  a  cellular  block  of  iron  with  its 
cavities  so  filled  with  granite  as  to  pre- 
serve its  chambers  from  being  crushed  in. 

The  cost  of  the  conglomerate,  as  has 
been  said,  will  vary  in  difierent  places: 
the  refuse  of  the  granite  quarry  is  what 
is  required,  and  iron  of  sufficiently  good 
quality  for  this  purpose  may  be  had  at 
low  rates.  The  proportions  of  the  ma- 
terials may  likewise  be  varied  according 
to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied;  they  may  be  as  follows: 

Granite  150  lbs.,  occupying  |  pf  acub.^. 


f[liv/301>,rff  T.n;.Hf  T- 
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Estimating  the  iron  at  f  20  per  toh, 
and  the  granite  at  $6.66  pei*  ton,  the  Cbst 
of  tlie  conglomerate  would  be  $2  per 
cubic  foot.  •  .  I      , 

There'  are  i'3,l47  cuVlc  feet"  .'df  stiffte 
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in  the  Eddystone,  and  28,530  cubic  feet 
in  the  Bell  Rock,  and  the  cost  per  cubic 
foot  in  the  former  was  probably  about 
$6  per  cubic  foot,  and  of  the  latter  about 
$7.50  per  cubic  foot. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  meth- 
ods adopted  by  Sraeaton  for  securing  the 
stones  in  what  he  called  the  "funda- 
mental solid"  portion  of  the  building, 
namely,  dovetailing  the  blocks  to  those 
within  and  beyond  them  in  the  same 
plane,  treenailing  and  joggling  them  to 
those  above  and  beneath  them,  and  intro- 
ducing wedges  for  temporary  security 
between  them  and  the  adjacent  blocks  in 
the  same  circle.  Ascending  in  the  struc- 
ture, the  difficulties  became  somewhat 
greater,  and  the  bond  was  varied  accord- 
ingly. By  a  detail  of  the  devices,  it  will 
be  seen  that  additional  facilities  for  cramp- 
ing and  interlocking  became  more  and 
more  necessary. 

When  the  fourteenth  course  was  reach- 
ed, provision  was  made  by  a  doorway  for 
entering  the  light-house,  and  a  well  for 
a  staircase  was  carried  up  the  centre  of 
the  building  to  the  twenty-fourth  course 
inclusive,  which  completed  the  "  solid" 
portion  of  the  structure.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  stones  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  well  should  be  scarfed  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the 
concentric  circles  of  stones  which  sur- 
rounded them.  This  involved  a  compli- 
.cated  form  and  considerable  expense,  the 
^chisel  being  relied  upon  for  producing  it. 
The  joggles  were  reduced  in  size  in  the 
J^  solid"  portion,  and  doubled  in  number. 
J.  With  the  twenty-fiftli  course  the  su- 
perstructure commenced,  which  was  car- 
ried up,  one  course  thick,  to  the  balcony 
floor — the  foundation  for  the  lantern — 
tliat  is,  to  the  forty-sixtli  course,  70  feet 
above  the  base  of  the  structure.  Here  it 
.became  necessary  to  change  the  system 
"of  securing;  and  from  the  twenty-fifth 
the  courses  were  entirely  of  the  moor- 
stone  or  Cornish  granite,  a  material  which 
is  not  subject  to  disintegration  from  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  Smeaton  here 
remarks : 

"  These  (walls)  being  made  with  sin- 
gle blocks  in  the  tliickness,  so  that  16 
pieces  might  compose  the  circle,  would 
from  its  tigure  compose  a  stout  wall ; 
yet  moorstone,  as  has  been  observed,  be- 
ing a  tender  kind  of  stone  in  respect  of 
the  union  of  its  component  parts,  any 


method  of  dovetailing  the  blocks  togeth- 
er at  this  thickness  appeared  to  me  im- 
practicable to  any  good  purpose." 

He  therefore  adopted  a  system  of  iron 
cramps,  set  in  with  lead,  to  attach  each 
block  to  those  adjacent  in  the  same  circle, 
and  inserted  joggles  of  marble  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  face  of  each  block,  so 
that  they  would  cross  joints  of  the  blocks 
above,  into  which  one-half  of  ench  joggle 
projected  ;  that  is,  the  joints  of  the  upper 
blocks  were  broken  by  those  below,  and 
the  joggles  prevented  them  from  sliifting 
laterally  on  each  other.  Level  with  the 
upper  faces  of  the  29th,  34th,  40th,  and 
46th  courses  are  floors  dividing  the  build- 
ing into  rooms  for  living  and  storage,  and 
which  are  supported  by  arched  ceilings, 
to  sustain  the  outward  thrust  of  which  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  additional 
security.  Although  with  a  perfectly  lat- 
eral strain,  the  blocks  maintaining  a  hor- 
izontal position,  a  force,  to  shift  them 
laterally,  must  be  equal  to  one  which 
would  cut  the  joggles  in  half,  yet  they 
afforded  comparatively  small  protection 
against  tilting ;  and  from  the  small  co- 
hesive strength  of  the  granite,  Smeaton 
was  not  satisfied  to  depend  upon  the 
cramping-irons.  He  therefore  channelled 
in  the  middle  of  the  upper  faces  of  each 
of  these  courses,  and  also  the  course  im- 
mediately below  each  of  these,  and  upon 
Avhich  a  part  of  the  thrust  was  imposed, 
a  circular  groove  about  4  inches  wide 
and  deep,  in  whicii  a  chain,  the  linktS 
made  of  1^  inch  square  iron,  was  pUused, 
lead  being  run  in  to  fill  up  the  channel 
even  with  the  face  of  the  course,  with 
the  exception  of  cavities  left  for  tlie  jog- 
gles securing  the  course  immediately 
above.  It  is  evidently  inferred  from 
Smeaton's  language,  that  he  would  have 
treenailed  the  blocTvsinthe  superstructure 
had  they  been  of  a  material  less  intract- 
able ;  as  it  was,  they  were  only  held  down 
by  their  weight  and  the  cement. 

How  much  of  this  ingenious  contri- 
vance of  joggles  and  imbedded  chains 
might  have  been  spared,  had  the  material 
been  such  that  the  contiguous  blocks 
might  have  been  securely  locked  togeth- 
er, so  as  in  effect  to  form  one  annular 
block,  and  which  would  have  allovyed 
each  floor  to  have  been  made  of  one 
piece,  or  of  sections  securely  locked  tb- 
gether,by  which  their  weight  would  hd^e 
been  vertically  imposed  upon  the  course 
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of  stone  below,  themselves,  by  extending 
to  the  exterior  of  the  strueture,  forming 
one  entire  course,  with  the  same  facili- 
ties for  securing  them  to  those  above 
and  below,  and  forming  a  series  of  heads, 
as  it  were  (like  the  tloors  in  Rudyard's), 
adding  to  the  strength  by  bracing  instead 
of  diniinisliing  it  by  thrust. 

It  is  wortiiy  of  remark,  how  much  pains 
Smeaton  was  at  to  render  the  vertical 
joints  of  the  masonry  water-tight,  by 
making  vertical  grooves  in  the  middle  of 
the  faces  which  came  in  contact,  and 
driving  joint  stones  into  tlie  rhomboidal 
cavity,  which  was  first  partially  filled  with 
semi-fluid  cement.  This  operation,  he 
says,  required  great  care,  owing  to  there 
being  no  provision  for  holding  down  the 
stones  to  those  beneath  them,  and  in  pressing 
the  joint  stone  too  forcibly  into  the  cav- 
ity, the  cement  was  liable  to  be  forced 
into  the  interstice  between  the  layer  of 
stones,  breaking  the  horizontal  joint. 
Such  ingenious  appliances  would  be  un- 
necessary with  a  block  susceptible  of  be- 
ing locked  to  those  above,  below,  and 
around,  and  whose  cohesive  strength  is 
such  that  they  may  be  packed  steam- 
tight,  if  desired. 

The  Eddystone  Light-house  is  solid 
for  35  feet  from  the  base,  the  design  be- 
ing to  oppose  as  high  as  the  unbroken 
waves  a  solid  mass,  whose  inertia  would 
prevent  it  from  being  shifted  by  their 
force.  This  conglomerate,  being  one- 
half  heavier  than  granite,  would  fulfil 
this  requirement,  even  more  eflfectually 
than  the  granite  and  Portland  stone,  of 
which  the  Eddystone  is  composed. 

The  above  data  show  a  sufticient  mar- 
gin to  cover  all  doubts  as  to  the  eco- 
nomical value  of  this  material,  in  cases 
where  peculiar  forms  are  necessary  for 
the  blocks,  and  provision  is  required  for 
securing  them  together.  From  them  it 
appears, — 

1.  That  the  cost  of  masonry-work  of 
this  material  is  considerably  less  than 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  Eddystone  ma- 
sonry-work. 

2.  That  it  has  greater  strength. 

3.  That  it  has  one-half  greater  weight. 

4.  That  it  aflfbrds  greater  facility  for 
interlocking  and  cramping,  qualities  espe- 
cially valuable  whefe  ,tlje  "structure  is  but 
one  course  thick.  i   i 

_  6.  That  while  it  answers  practically 
(in  this  connection)  all  the  purposes  of 


cast-iron,  its  cost  is  but  one-third  that  oft 
the  latter. 

Stephenson,  in  a  late  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  says, 
after  an  enumeration  of  disasters  attend-, 
ingthe  erection  of  some  marine  works:  ,; 

"  From  the  foregoing  statement  of  facts, 
which  show  us  the  almost  total  depend- 
ence of  one  stone  upon  another,  and  the 
havoc  which  may  ensue  from  even  a  sin- 
gle stone  near  the  bottom  of  the  struc- 
ture being  left  insecure,  we  may  readily 
see  the  advantage  which  is  to  be  derived 
from  connecting  them  together ;  *  *  *t 
and  hence  in  many  light-houses  and  bar-, 
bor  works  great  expense  is  incurred  in 
joggling  the  stones,  or  in  connecting  them 
together  with  oaken  treenails.  The  great 
advantage,  therefore,  of  any  contrivance 
which  could  be  easily  and  above  all  quick- 
ly applied  for  the  purpose,  without  the 
expense  of  jumping  holes  or  cutting  the, 
stones,  appears  very  evident." 

The  above  reads  like  a  running  com- 
mentary upon  the  adaptation  of  the  con- 
glomerate to  the  erection  of  marine  works. 
George  H.  Knight,  Patentee. 
Cincinnati. 


THE    CENTRIFUGAL    PUMP.* 

One  of  the  Imis  in  this  department  of 
the  Great  Exiiibition  is  Appold's  Centrif- 
ugal Pump,  which  seems,  indeed,  to  rank 
next,  in  attraction  as  well  as  in  noise,  to 
Applegath's  wonderful  printing-machine, 
by  which  The  Times  and  The  Illustrated 
News  are  printed.     By  means  of  a  little 
wheel,  12  inches  in  diameter,  with  twist- 
ed  apertures,   radiating   from   an    open 
central  space,  there  is  made  to  rise  to  the 
roof  of  the  apartment  a  mass  of  water 
which  produces  a  broad  and  heavy,  noisy,  , 
and  continuous  waterfall  that  might  turn  ; 
a    powerful   water-wheel.      Of  course, 
however,  to  produce  this  striking  result,;  t 
sufficient  power  is  requisite  to  produce 
that  rapid  revolution  in  the  little  wheel 
which  does  the  work.     The  wheel  itselfu 
contains  only  a  single  gallon  of  wateru; 
when  its  apertures  are  full,  yet,  by  ber> 
ing  made  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  607,!i 
revolutions  in  a  minute,  it  lifts  no  lessin 
than  1800  gallons  in  course  of  that  time  Ja 
so  that  it  must  be  filled  and  emptied  abou^o 
three  times  in  the  course  of  every  revom; 
lution.     In  fact,  the  disk,  once  under  wa^jr 
ter,  where  it  works,  may  be  said  to  carry 
*  Civil  Kiiglueer  and  ArohiWct. 
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the  water  through  its  apertures  in  con- 
tinual streams,  or  threads,  or  cables 
rather,  of  water,  forced  out  at  several  in- 
terspaces by  the  centrifugal  power  of  its 
rapid  rotation ;  so  that  the  weaving  of 
such  threads  of  water  is  not  so  fruitless 
a  process  as  the  ancient  one  of  twisting 
ropes  of  sand.  By-the-way,  could  not 
quicksands  themselves  be  very  rapidly 
scooped  out  by  a  machine  somewhat 
like  this? 

The  direct  purpose  of  Mr.  Appold's 
invention,  which  he  has  most  liberally 
made  a  present  of  to  the  public,  so  far  as 
regards  any  private  patent  riglit  which  he 
miglit  have  reserved  to  himself,  is  for  the 
drainage  of  marshes:  but  to  this  might 
be  also  added  such  other  uses  as  that  of 
clearing  cofferdams  for  docks,  &c.  In- 
deed, it  is  stated  by  the  inventor  to  be 
"  particularly  well  adapted  for  a  tide- 
pump,  discharging  more  water  the  lower 

Fig. 
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the  lift,  the  pump  going  the  same  speed ; 
while  other  pumps  discharge  only  their 
contents,  no  matter  how  low  the  lift." 
The  machine  at  work  was  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos,  of  South- 
wark.  We  examined  the  interior  of  the 
perpendicular  leader,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
through  which  the  water  is  lifted  from  a 
narrow  slope  below,  in  order  to  assure 
ourselves  that  the  disk  or  wheel  was  of 
something  like  the  dimensions  stated. 
A  small  one  was  also  exhibited,  which, 
though  only  three  inches  in  diameter, 
evolved  150  gallons  a  minute,  and  sent  a 
strong  jet  up  to  the  roof.  A  modifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Appold's  invention,  though 
called  "  Bessemer's  Centrifugal  Disk- 
Pump  for  Draining  Land,"  is  also  ex- 
hibited. The  disk  is  6  feet  in  diameter, 
and  it  discharges  20  tons  a  minute.  ,jj 
Mr.  Appold's  pump  consists  of  a  hoi-,; 
low  disk,  or  cylinder,  as  shown  in  the 
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annexed  engraving  (fig.  1),  12  inches 
diameter  and  3  inches  wide  on  the  rim, 
with  a  circular  opening  in  the  centre  of 
6  inches  diameter.  This  cylinder  is  in- 
closed on  both  sides,  excepting  the  cen- 
tral opening,  and  is  entirely  open  all 
round  the  rim.  The  disk  is  placed  ver- 
tically on  a  shaft  passing  tin-ough  its 
centre,  and  on  the  end  of  this  shaft  is 
fixed  a  pulley  12  inches  diameter,  for 
drinng  it  by  a  strap  from  the  geering  of 
an  oscillating  steam-engine,  having  a 
cylinder  8\  inches  diameter  and  2  feet  2 
inches  stroke  ;  and  at  the  time  we  saw  it 
at  work,  the  steam-gage  in  the  machine- 
room  near  the  pump  sliowed  a  pressure 
of  steam  of  28  lbs.  on  the  square  inch," 
and  the  engine  was  making  58  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  which  will  give  tlie  ve- 
locity of  tlie  piston  at  250  feet  per  minute. 
In  order  to  raise  the  water,  the  disk  is 
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placed   near  , the   bpttona.  ojj  'a, , .yi^rticaJ// 
trunk,  as  shown  fw  the  engravmgs.    F'^. 
2  is  a  vertical   section.     The  trunk   ^  , 
7  feet  6  inches  long,  1  foot  wide,  antia 
about  22  feet  high,  and  at  the  bottom  of,/ 
this  trunk  is  a  tank  to  receive  the  water  ' 
as  it  flows  out  of  tlie  upper  valves.     On 
the  face  of  the  trunk   are  three  outlet,, 
valves,  one  placed  about  a  foot   aboye 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tank;^^(j 
second  one  at  ten  feet,  and  a  third  on^yy 
at  17  feet  above.     The  lower  part  is,  ;^,.^ 
tank  witli  a  vertical  pipe  to  carry  off  the 
water  into  a  lower  tank ;  and  when  tUe 
vertical  valve  is  closed,  the  other  valve  ^t 
the  bottom  is  opened,  and  the  water  cafl,.; 
then  be  drawn  up  from  the  lower  tankj;,^ 
giving  an  additional  lift  of  7  or  8  feet.  ,,,i,) 

Tiie  remarks  we  are    now   about  to 
make  will  refer  to  a  lift  of  10  feet.     A^: 
the  time  of  making  our  observations,  the 
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water  was  issuing'  out  of  the  valve  at  this 
lift  at  the  rate  of  1600  to  1800  gallons 
per  minute,  and  the  disk  was  making  800 
revolutions  in  that  time.  At  this  speed 
the  velocity  of  the  rim  would  be  equal  to 
2512  feet  per  minute,  which,  if  multiplied 
by  3  inches  (the  width  of  the  disk),  would 
give  a  superficial  area  of  628  feet  for  the 
delivering  orifice.     The  capacity  of  the 


disk  is  equal  to.  339  cubic  inches,  or 
1"224  gallon — say  1  j  gallon.  If  this  be 
multiplied  by  800,  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions, it  would  only  give  1000  gallons 
per  minute,  whereas  the  delivery  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Appold's  statement,  equal 
cvJP^WP'^  gallons.     This  may  be  easily  ac- 


counted for  when  we  consider  the  large 
superficial  area  of  the  outlet  per  minute. 
If  we  take  Mr.  Appold's  statement  as 
the  work  done,  at  1800  gallons  per  min- 
ute, it  will  be  equal  to  1800  X  10  lbs.  X 
10  ft.  =:  180,000  lbs.  lifted  1  foot  higli  per 
minute ;  and  which,  if  divided  by  33,000 
pounds  (1  horse-power),  will  give  as  the 
result  about  5^  horse-power. 

The  power  of  the  engine  at  the  time 
it  was  doing  this  work  was  equal  to 
8-5'  X  -7854  X  28  lbs.  X  250  ft.,  tiie  ve- 
locity of  the  piston  =  397,000  lbs.,  lifted 
1  foot  high  per  minute,  which,  if  divided 
by  33,000  lbs.,  will  give  12  horse-power. 

By  this  statement  of  figures,  it  appears 
that  the  effective  duty  performed  by  the 
engine  is  not  equal  to  half  its  power. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  very  satisfactory 
result,  and  shows  that  the  centrifugal 
pump  cannot  be  compared  with  a  good 
pumping-engine. 

Mean  results  of  various  Experiments  with 
a  1 2-inch  Pump,  6-inch  Drum,  and  Lift 
h  feet  6  inches  high,  and  the  Strain,  cal- 
culated by  a  Dynamometer  on  the  Steam- 
Ensine. 


Number  of 

revolutions 

per 

minute. 

Pounds 

raised 

1  foot  high 

per 

minute. 

strain  on 
the  Steam- 
Engine  in 
lbs.,  raised 
1  foot  high 
per  minute. 

Per  centage 

of  work 
done,  coin- 
paied  with 

power 
expended. 

359 

65 

18052 

•3 

375 

5500 

26928 

21-3 

380 

11000 

29857 

36-8 

387 

16500 

35272 

46-7 

394 

22000 

39626 

56-6 

400 

27500 

46495 

69-1 

412 

33000 

61773 

63-7 

427 

38500 

68353 

65-9 

440 

44000 

64968 

67-7 

453 

49500 

71167 

69-5 

474 

65000 

78923 

69-6 

481 

60500 

85377 

70-8 

495 

66000 

91750 

71-9 

518 

71500 

98454 

72-6 

635 

77000 

106887 

72-7 

563 

82500 

118504 

69-6 

580 

88000 

125726 

69-9 

595 

93500 

132716 

70-4 

607 

99000 

143021 

69-2 

The  following  observations  are  ex- 
tracted from  Mr.  Appold's  prospectus : 

"  From  the  results  of  various  experi- 
ments, it  has  been  found  that  the  loss  of 
power  wo.uld  not  be  more  than  30  per 
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cent.  It  will  be  observed,  the  centrifugal 
force  is  not  so  much  in  the  large  diam- 
eter, on  account  of  the  water  moving 
more  in  a  straight  line,  but  that  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  force  being  applied 
to  a  greater  depth  of  water,  being  5  feet 
in  tlie  20  feet,  and  only  3  inches  in  the 
1  foot;  159  revolutions  with  the  1  foot 
will  raise  the  water  1  foot  high  without 
discharging  any;  318  revolutions,  4  feet; 
636  revolutions,  16  feet;  and  1272  revo- 
lutions, 64  feet  high.  The  highest  eleva- 
tion to  which  the  water  has  been  raised 
with  the  1-foot  pump  is  67  feet  8  inches, 
with  1322  revolutions  per  minute,  being 
less  than  the  calculated  height,  whicii 
may  be  accounted  for  by  leakage  with 
the  extra  strain. 

"  While  the  1-foot  pump  is  raising 
8  tons  of  water  5  feet  6  inches  high  per 
minute,  there  is  no  greater  strain  on  any 
part  of  the  pump  than  160  lbs.  o'n  the 
6-inch  drum,  which  is  equal  to  a  leverage 
of  3  inches.  It  will  pass  almost  any  thing 
that  is  small  enough  to  go  through,  there 
being  no  valves.  A  quantity  of  walnuts 
(about  half  a  gallon)  were  thrown  into 
the  1-foot  pump  all  at  once,  when  it  was 
at  full  speed,  and  they  passed  through 
without  breaking  one." — Ardiltecl  and 
Enii'ineer's  Journal. 
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WORK    OF    STEAM. 

Work  of  Steam,  having  a  mean  pressure. 

20.  If  steam  in  the 
cylinder  a  d  exert  any 
constant,  or  mean  pres- 
sure, upon  the  piston  a  b, 
say  of  30  lbs.  per  square  A 
inch,  then  if  a  weight  of 
30  lbs.  be  placed  upon 
every  inch  of  surface  in 
the  piston,  the  elastic 
vapor  would  just  be  able 
to  move  the  piston  with  its  weights 
through  the  lengtii  of  the  stroke  in  op- 
position to  gravity  ;  therefore  the  work 
performed  upon  1  inch  of  the  piston  in 
one  stroke  will  be  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  upon  1  inch  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  feet  in  the  stroke,  and  the 
work  upon  the  whole  piston  will  be  the 
work  upon  1  inch  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  inches  in  the  whole  piston. 
,.,  In  tlie  high-pressure  engine,  the  pres- 
.,8ure  of  the  atmosphere, — about  15  lbs. 
per  square  inch,— is  opposed  to  the  pres- 


sure of  the  steam.  Besides  this,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  is  required  to  overcome  the  fric- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  engine.  As  a 
mean  estimate,  1  lb.  to  the  square  inch  is 
allowed  for  the  friction  due  to  the  engine 
when  unloaded ;  and  an  additional  fric- 
tion of  )j  the  effective  pressure,  or  useful 
load,  for  the  resistance  necessary  to  over- 
come the  friction  of  the  loaded  engine. 
Thus,  if  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  50 
lbs.,  we  shall  have  15  lbs.  for  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air,  and  1  lb.  for  the  resist- 
ance of  the  friction  of  the  unloaded  pis- 
ton, and  then  the  remaining  34  lbs.  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  useful  load  and  the 
friction  arising  from  that  load,  that  is, 
load  +  \  load  =  34  lbs.,  or  f  load  =  34 
lbs.,  and  therefore  load  =  29-75  lbs.  This 
load  is  called  the  effective  pressure  of  the 
steam. 

In  the  condensing  engine,  the  pressure 
of  the  vapor  in  the  condenser  (estimated 
at  a  maximum  about  4  lbs.  per  square 
inch  of  the  piston)  must  be  used  in  the 
place  of  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  thus, 
in  this  case  we  have  load  -\-  -1  load  +  1 
-}-  4  :=  total  pressure  of  the  steam. 

Ex.  1.  The  area  of  the  piston  of  a 
steam-engine  is  2000  square  inches,  the 
mean  effective  pressure  of  the  steam  15 
lbs.,  the  length  of  the  stroke  8  feet,  the 
number  of  strokes  performed  per  minute 
20  ;  required  the  H.  P. 

Work  done  upon  1  inch  of  the  piston 
in  1  stroke  =  15  X  8  =  120. 

Work  upon  the  whole  piston  in  1 
stroke  =  120  X  2000. 

Work  upon  the  whole  piston  in  20 
strokes  =  120  X  2000  X  20. 

As  this  is  also  the  work  done  per  min- 
ute, we  have, 

„   „         120X2000X20        ,  .„  . 

H.  P.  = =  1454. 

33000 

Ex.  2.  The  area  of  the  piston  of  a  high- 
pressure  engine  is  500  iuches,  the  length 
of  the  stroke  6  feet,  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  40  lbs.,  and  the  number  of  strokes 
made  per  minute  16;  it  is  required  to 
find  the  number  of  feet  of  water  which 
the  engine  will  pump  per  minute  from  a 
mine  whose  depth  is  80  fathoms,  making 
the  usual  allowance  for  friction  and  the 
modulus  of  the  pump. 

Here,  load  -|-  J  load  +  1  -f  15  =  40 ; 
.-.  4  load  =  24  ;  and  load  =  21  lbs. 

.-.  Useful  work  of  engine  per  minute 
=  21  X  500  X  6  X  16  X  -66  =  665280. 
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Work  in  pumping  1  foot  of  water  = 
62-5  X  80  X  6  =  30000. 

.-.No.c.ft.=  VirWn°=22-l. 

Ex.  3.  Required  the  same  as  in  tiie 
last  example,  when  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  is  48  lbs.,  and  the  depth  of  the  mine 
is  160  fatlioms.  Ans.  14'7. 

Ex.  4.  Required  the  H.  P.,  as  in  Ex.  1, 
when  the  area  of  the  piston  =  500  inches, 
pressure  of  the  steam  =^  33  lbs.,  length 
of  the  stroke  =  4  feet,  and  the  number 
of  strokes  per  minute  =  16.     Ans.  32. 

Ex.  5.  What  must  be  the  mean  effect- 
ive pressure  of  tlie  steam  in  the  last  ex- 
ample, so  that  the  engine  may  do  the 
work  of  20  horses? 

'-''Work  engine  per  min.  =  20  X  33000. 
I  Work  of  1  lb.  pressure  of  steam  per 
JQ^.  =  500  X  4  X  16. 

^;'     ivT     iu  20X33000 

f-  i'i-:'  No.  Iba.  •= =  20g. 

8i  li   3l;.ii  ,H-,.       600 X 4X16 
li'io  uiii'.T^  70.'     Orihm: 

Let  X  ■=■  no.  lbs.  pressure  on  each  sq. 
in.  of  the  piston ;  then,  work  steam  per 
min.  =a-  X  500  x  4  X16. 
,/.  a:  X  500  X  4  X  16  =  20  X  33000  ; 

f;;>ffr=20i. 

r,  r  Ex.  6.  The  area  of  the  piston  of  a  high- 
pressure  engine  is  3000  indies,  the  length 
of  I. the  stroke  10  feet,  the  number  of 
strokes  per  min.  16;  required  the  mean 
pressure  of  the  steam,  so  that  the  engine 
may  perform  the  work  of  120  horses, 
making  the  usual  allowance  for  friction. 
^-  Work  per  min.  of  steam  with  1  lb. 
effective  pressure  =  3000  X  IX  10  Xl6., 
,j.(Jil^ect,ive  W|Ork  per  min.  =  33000  X 

,  .,,•,)  Effective  pressure  on  1  iu(;li  oi  t^e 

..^^^;^,j3oooxm'^:g:2^j^^ 

^     '      '■       3000X10X16 

.-.  Pressure  steam  =  1  +  15  -f  8-25  + 
I  X  8-25  =  25-4  lbs. 

■'Ex.  7.  Re(iuired  the  same  as  in  the 
last  example,  when  the  area  of  the  piston 
:=800  inches,  the  length  of  the  stroke  = 
6'ft:,  tile  number  of  strokes  j)€r  min.  = 
20,  and  the  H.P.  =40.  Ans.  31-7  lbs. 
'"'!Ba?.  8.  The  length  of  the  stroke  of  a 
High-jiressure  engine  is  8  feet,  the  area 
of  the  piston  1000  Indies,  and  the  num- 
ber of  strokes  made  per  min.  20  :  what 
ttiust  be  the  pressure  of  the  steam  so 
that  the  engine  may  pump  80  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  min.  from  a  mine  whose 
depth  is  120  fallioms,  making  the  usual 


allowance  for  friction  and  the  modulus 
of  the  pump  ? 

Work  done  per  min.  =  80  X  62'5  X 
120  X  6=3600000. 

.•.  Work   engine    per   min.    x  '66  =: 
3600000. 

And  work  engine  per  min.  =  5454545. 

Useful  work  on  1  inch  of  the  piston  in 
6464545 
1  stroke  =  — — rr—r.  =272. 


20X1000 


.•.  Useful  load  = 


272 


:  34  lbs. 


Pressure  steam  =  34  -j-  -Y-  -|-  1 5  -j-l  = 
54-8  lbs. 

Ex.  9.  Required  the  same  as  in  the 
last  example,  when  the  depth  of  the  mine 
is  100  fathoms,  and  the  length  of  the 
stroke  10  feet.  Ans.  41 '9  lbs. 

Work  of  Steam,  with  a  mean  pressure, 
considered  in  relation  to  the  water  evap- 
orated. 

21.  The  true  source  of  work  in  the 
steam-engine  is  the  evaporating  power 
of  the  boiler.  The  magnitude  of  the 
work  not  only  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  water  evaporated  in  a  given  time,  but 
also  upon  the  temperature,  and  conse- 
quently the  pressure  at  which  the  steam 
is  formed.  Experimental  tables  have 
been  formed,  giving  the  relation  of  the 
volume  and  pressure  of  steam  raised  from 
a  cubic  foot  of  water;*  these  tables  will 
enable  us  to  find  the  volume  of  the  steam 
when  its  pressure  and  the  volume  of  the 
water  are  given,  and  vice  versa.  The  fol- 
lowing will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  this 
table. 

Voluike  of  a  cubic  foot  of  icater  in  the  form 
of  steam  at  the  corresponding  pressures. 


Press,  lbs. 
30 
35 
40 
45 


Vol. 
883 
767 
679 
610 


Press,  lbs. 
48 
50 
55 
60 


Vol. 
675 
554 
508 
470 


Ex.  1.  In  a  high-pressure  engine  the 
area  of  the  piston  is  100  in.,  the  length 
of  the  stroke  2  ft.  6  in.,  the  elfective  evap- 
oration of  the  boiler  '335  c.  ft.  per  minute, 
the  pressure  of  st«am  in  the  cylinder  50 
lbs.,  and  the  loss  due  to  friction  a^,  ex- 

*  Hann  has  given  a  general  formula,  cxpressincr 
this  relation  with  reinarkiiblo  exfictness,  liilui  eu 
tlie  ranKe  ot'5  and  200  lbs.  pressure.  This  tbrniiila 
is  V  =  o-f-A  V  ;  where  V  is  the  volume  of  a  cubic 
loot  of  water  in  th«  form  of  steam  at  P  lbs.  pres- 
sure :  a  =:  l2-,5,  b  =  20570.  and  ,i  —  —  '.1301.  See 
Mr.  Hann's  able  work  on  the  steam-eni;ine. 
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plained  in  Art.  20 ;  required  the  useful 
load  per  square  inch  of  the  piston,  and 
the  useful  H.  P. 

Here  by  Art.  20,  f  useful  load  =  50  — 
15—1=34  lbs. 

.-.  Useful  load  =  29-75  lbs. 

Now  by  the  experimental  table,  a  cubic 
.'Toot  of  water  in  the  state  of  steam  at  50 
I  lbs.  pressure  has  a  volume  of  554  cub.  ft. 

.•.  Volume  of  steam  evaporated  per 
minute  =554  X-335. 

Volume  discharged  at  each  stroke  = 
100x2-5 

.-.  Number  of  strokes  per  minute  =: 

'654X-335 
.—1.^3— =107. 

Work  in  1  stroke  =29-75X100x2-5. 

Work  in  1  minute  =29-75X100X2-5 
XI 07. 

,  „  _      29-75X100x2-5X107 
AndH.P.=  33^^^  =24. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  H.  P.,  as  in  the 
last  example,  when  the  area  of  the  piston 
.=  120  inches,  the  length  of  the  stroke 
j=2  ft.  3  in.,  the  evaporation  =-4  ft.,  and 
_.the  pressure  of  the  steam  =  48  lbs. 
].,  Ans.  28. 

•  Ex.  3.  The  area  of  the  piston  of  a 
'ihigh-pressure  engine  is  144  inches,  the 
(length  of  the  stroke  3  feet,  the  pressure 
I  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  48  lbs.,  the 
number  of  strokes  per  minute  20,  and 
the  loss  of  friction  as  usual ;  it  is  requir- 
ed to  find  the  useful  load,  the  water 
evaporated  per  hour,  and  the  useful 
H.  P.  of  the  engine. 

Useful  load +  »  useful  load  =48— 15 
—1=32  lbs.   , 

.-.  Useful  load  =  28  lbs. 

Volume  steam  discharged  per  min.  = 

144  K3  ,      „ 

— r-;^— X20=60  cubic  feet. 
144 

.•.'Volume  steam  discharged  per  hour 

-=3600. 

f'    By  the  experimental  table  1  c.  ft.  of 

-water  yields  575  c.  ft.  of  steam  at  48  lbs. 

r  pressure. 

'  "  .'.  Cubic   feet   water   evaporated   per 

hour  =W^'' =6-2. 


JT5  ■ 


H.  P.  =- 


144X28X3X20 


=7-3. 


33000 
pi-    ,  •  ■ 

y  Ex.  4.  Required  the  same  as  in  the 
-last  example,  when  the  area  of  the  piston 
'--   VOL.  I.— 39         ,,„.,  .,,,,„„,,  . 


=  96  inches,  length  of  the  stroke  =:  2i  ft., 
pressure  of  the  steam  =  60  lbs.,  and  the 
number  of  strokes  =  100.  .  • 

Ans.  21-2  ft.,  and  H.  P.  =  28. 

Ex.  5.  Required  the  duty  of  the  en- 
gine in  Ex.  3,  allowing  that  1  bushel  of 
coals  can  evaporate  11-5  feet  of  water. 

Here  the  useful  work  per  hour  =  144 
X28X3X20X60. 

Now  this  work  is  done  by  6-2  feet  of 
water. 

.-.  Work  of  11 -5  ft.  of  water,  or  1  bus. 

11-5 
of  coals  =144X28x3X20x60X^-77  = 

27  millions  nearly,  which  is  called  the 
duty  of  the  engine. 

Observation. — It  has  been  found,  by 
experiment,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
pressure  at  which  the  steam  is  formed, 
the  quantity  of  fuel  necessary  to  evapo- 
rate a  given  volume  of  water  is  always 
the  same.  Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is 
most  advantageous  to  employ  steam  of  a 
high  pressure. 

Ex.  6.  A  train  of  100  tons  moves  at 
the  uniform  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour 
upon  a  level  rail ;  the  resistance  of  fric- 
tion upon  the  rail  is  7  lbs.  per  ton,  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere  33  lbs.  upon 
the  whole  train  when  the  speed  is  10 
miles  per  hour,  the  diameter  of  the  driv- 
ing-wheel 5  feet,  the  area  of  the  piston 
110  inches,  the  length  of  the  stroke  |  ft, 
and  in  addition  to  the  resistances  of  the 
preceding  questions,  the  resistance  due 
to  the  blast-pipe  is  1'75  lbs.  per  inch  of 
the  piston  when  the  speed  of  the  train. is 
10  miles  per  hour.  It  is  required  to  de^ 
termine  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  the 
evaporation  of  the  boiler,  and  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  coals  necessary  for  a 
journey  of  200  miles,  allowing  that  1 
bushel  will  evaporate  11-5  cubic  feet  of 
water. 

Total  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the 
carriages  =7Xl00-|-(f^)'X33=832  lbs. 

Space  moved  over  in  1  revolution  of 
the  driving-wheel  =5x31416. 

.•.  Work  in  1  revolution  =5x3-1416 
X832. 

Work  of  1  lb.  per  inch  pressure  on  the 
pistons  in  1  revolution  of  the  driving- 
wheel  =1X1 10  X|X4.  It  will  here  be 
observed,  that  the  engine  has  two  cylin- 
ders, and  that  e;ich  piston  m.ikes  two 
strokes  while  the  driving-wheel  turns 
round  once. 
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.*.  Effective  pressure  on  1  inch  of  the 

5X3-1416X832 

piston  = ; •=22-27. 

^  11UX|X4 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that 
the  resistance  of  the  blast-pipe  increases 
with  the  speed  of  the  engine. 

.-.  Resistance  due  to  the  blast-pipe  = 
1-75 Xf 5=3-5  lbs. 

f".  Total  pressure  steam  on  the  piston 
=22-27-|-ix22-27-t-3-5+l-|-16=45  lbs., 
nearly. 

Number  revo.  driving-wheel  per  min. 
_     20X5280      _ 

~60X5X3-1416~^^^" 

.'•.  Number  of  strokes  of  the  piston  per 
min.  =112X4=448. 

'.•.  Volume  steam  discharged  per  min. 
=fi^XfX448=456feet. 

But  from  the  experimental  tables  1 
fodi  of  water  produces  610  feet  of  steam 
at  46  lbs.  pressure. 

.-.  Number  of  feet  of  water  evaporated 
per  min.  =^f  ?=-74. 

As  1  bushel  of  coals  evaporates  11-5 
feet  of  water,  the  number  of  bushels  of 
coala  used  per  min.  =y|-'V- 

.''.'Number  of  bushels  for  10  hours,  or 
the 'distance  of  200  miles  =j^'[*5X60X  10 
=38-6. 

I^x.  7.  Required  the  same  as  in  the 
last'  example,  when  the  speed  =  40  miles, 
diameter  of  the  driving-wheel  =:  6  feet, 
area  of  piston  =:  120  inches,  and  the 
length  of  the  stroke  ^1-5  feet. 

A^s.  Pressure  ^=60  lbs.,  nearly;  r98 
i ),         fi-  of  water  per  min. ;  51  bush. 

Ex.  8.  Supposing  the  weight  of  the 
goods  and  passengers  moved  in  the  last 
example  to  be  40  tons,  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  the  transport  of  one  ton  per 
mile,  due  to  the  expenditure  of  fuel,  al- 
io wiiig  the  coals  to  be  15c?.  per  bushel? 
Ans.  About  i  of  a  farthing. 

Ex.  9.  In  a  locomotive  engine  the  area 
of  the  piston  is  90  inches,  the  length  of 
the  stroke  16  inches,  the  pressure  of  the 
steahi  50  lbs.,  the  effective  evaporation 
of  the  boiler  '7  cubic  feet  per  minute,  the 
diameter  of  the  driving-wheel  5  feet ;  re- 
quired the  speed  of  the  train  per  hour. 

At  50  lbs.  pressure  1  foot  of  water 
formh  554  feet  of  steam. 

.•.•  Volume  steam  formed  per  min.  = 
.554  X '7=387-8  feet. 


lution  of  the  driving-wheel : 


X4 


Volume  of  steam  discharged  in  1  revo- 
90X16 
'"1728" 
^3-33  cubic  feet. 

.•.  Number  revolutions  of  wheel  per 
min.  =338138 =11 6-3. 

.-.  Space  moved  over  by  the  carriage 
per  min.  =5x3-1416X116-3  feet. 

And  space   moved  over  per  hour  = 
5X3-1416X116-3X60 


5280 


=20-7  miles. 


Ex.  10.  Required  the  speed,  in  the  last 
example,  when  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
is  60  lbs.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  driv- 
ing-wheel 6  feet.  Ans.  2ri  miles. 

Ex.  11.  The  area  of  the  piston  of  a 
locomotive  is  80  inches,  the  length  of  the 
stroke  is  15  inches,  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  48  lbs.,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
driving-wheel  5  feet ;  required  the  effect- 
ive evaporation  of  the  boiler,  so  that  the 
train  may  have  a  speed  of  30  miles  per 
hour ;  required  also  the  effccti^'e  H.  P.  of 
the  engine,  and  the  weight  of  the  train, 
taking  the  resistances  to  the  motion  of 
the  piston  the  same  as  in  Ex.  6. 

Number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel 
30X5280 
P"^--^™- =60x5X3-1416=^^^- 

.•.  Number  of  strokes  of  the  piston  per 
min.  =168X4=672. 

Load  -I- 1  load  =48— 15— 1—1-75x3= 
26-75. 

^      ,       26-75x7 

.-.  Load  = 5 =23-4  lbs. 

o 

.-.  Effective  work  per  min.  =23-4X80 
X|X672=1572480. 

And  effective  H.  P.=lfi|M»=47. 

Now  this  effective  work  of  the  engine 
has  to  support  a  speed  of  30  miles  per 
hour,  or  2640  feet  per  minute,  in  the  train 
in  opposition  to  the  resistances  of  friction 
and  the  atmosphere. 

Work  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  at- 
mosphere per  min.  =  (f^)^  X  33  X  2640 
=  784080. 

.-.  Work  due  to  friction  per  min.  = 
1572480—784080=788400. 

Work  of  friction  when  the  train  is  1 
ton  =7X2640. 

788400 

.-.  No.  tons  in  the  train  = , 


7X2640 


42-6. 
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Volume  steam  discharged  each  stroke, 
_  SOX  1-25 
~~      U4     ■ 
.•.  Volume  steam  discharged  per  min. 
_  SOX  1-25x672 
~"  144  • 

But,  by  the  table,  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
yields  575  feet  of  steam. 
.*.  No.  ft.  of  water  evaporated  per  min. 
80X1-25X672  _ 
~       144X575      ~'^^' 
Ex.  12.  Required  the  same  as  in  the 
last  example,  when  the  area  of  the  piston 
is  120  inches,  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
60  lbs.,  and  the  speed  50  miles. 

Ans.  Evaporation  =  2-48  ft.  H.  P.  = 
157,  and  weight  of  the  train  =50-3  tons. 
Ex.  13.  If  the  engine  in  Ex.  11  move 
the  train  of  Ex.  4,  Art.  11,  what  must  be 
the  effective  evaporation  of  the  boiler, 
and  the  duty  of  the  engine  ? 

18-4x5280 


the  expenditure  of  fuel,  allowing  tliat  a 
bushel  of  coals  cost  Ad. 

Ans.  27^  millions  nearly,  and  cosls  l|d. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Speed  per  min.  —         an         =1620  ft. 

nearly. 

Number  of  strokes  of  the  piston  = 

1620 
5^TIT6>^  4=4^2. 

Effective  work  of  engine  per  min.  = 
40X33000. 

Work  of  1  lb.  effective  pressure  per 
min.  =1X80X||X412. 

.-.  Effective  pressure  of  steam  = 
40X33000 
80X||X412=^'^- 

.-.  Pressure  steam  =32+1x32+15+1 
'fo*X  1-75=55-7  lbs. 

The  volume  of  1  c.  ft.  of  water  in  the 
form  of  steam  at  55-7  lbs.  pressure  is  504 
eft. 

Number  of  c.  ft.  steam  discarged  per 

80X15 
mm.  =  X412=2S7. 

.-.  Number  c.  ft.  water  evaporated  per 
rain.  =  5fJ=-57. 

Now  this  water  performs  40x33000 
units  of  work. 

.-.  Work  11-5  ft.  water,  or  1  bushel  of 
coals  =  40 X33000  X-'.],^^  =  27  millions, 
which  is  the  duty  of  the  engine. 

Ex.  13.  Required  the  duty  of  the  en- 
gine in  Ex.  1,  and  the  cost  of  a  horse- 
power in  a  day  of  6  hours,  arising  from 


ENGINEERING      PRIZE      ESSAY: ON     THE 

MERCANTILE  VALUE  OF  THE  EXPANSIVE 
PRINCIPLE,  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  CON- 
DENSING  STEAM-ENGINE. 

In  March  last  the  London  Artisan 
(which,  by-the-way,  is  a  most  valuable 
periodical,  and  one  which  is  doing  more 
to  advance  the  true  interests  of  mechan- 
ical science  than  any  other  within  our  , 
knowledge)  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
Essay  on  the  mercantile  value  of  the  ex- 
pansive principle  applied  to  steam-en- 
gines ;  which  prize  has  been  awarded  to 
H.  C.  Bosscha ;  and  we  insert  the  entire 
essay  from  the  August  number  of  the 
London  Artisan  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers. 

To  make  any  steam-engine,  moving  - 
any  load,  at  any  velocity,  the  cylinder  is, 
in  any  unity  of  time,  to  be  filled  totally, 
or,  working  with  expansion,  partially — 
with  steam,  which  must  have  a  pressure 
equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  load,  plus 
that,  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  engine 
and  the  steam,  remaining  uncondensed. 
Hereto  must  be  formed,  in  the  same  uni-  f 
ty  of  time,  a  volume  of  steam,  which, 
after  having  been  reduced  to  the  pres- 
sure, required  in  the  cylinder  to  balance 
the  resistance  of  the  load  (friction  and 
uncondensed  steam  included),  is  justly 
capable  of  filling  the  cylinder  the  required 
number  of  times.  Were  the  quantity 
produced  a  greater  one,  the  piston  would 
go  accelerating ;  or,  when  the  steam-pas- 
sages were  correspondingly  narrowed, 
that  is,  when  the  steam  was  "  throttled," 
so  that  the  steam  was  constrained  to  ex- 
pand itself  in  the  cylinder  to  the  pressure 
of  the  load,  the  superfluous  steam  in  the 
boiler  would  accumulate,  and  consequent- 
ly increase  in  density,  until  the  intensity 
of  the  fire  was  diminished,  or  it  might 
escape  by  the  safety-valves. 

But  when  the  volume  of  steam  thus 
formed  in  the  boiler  at  tlie  pressure  at 
which  the  safety-valve  is  loaded,  is  the  max- 
imum  which  the  boiler  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, and  the  whole  volume  thus  form- 
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ed  is  required  to  fill  the  cylinder — or  a 

part  of  it,  when  working  expansively — 
tlie  number  of  times,  corresponding  with 
the  required  velocity  of  the  piston,  it  is 
evident  that  the  pressure  in  both  the  ves- 
sels, viz.,  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder,  must 
be  equal,  or  at  least  nearly  so.*  In  this 
Case,  the  engine  may  be  said  to  be  wor^i*j«_'_'^^-\|.|  jV'_-  \^ 
ing  at  its  ma.ximura  of  useful  effect  for  its 


Now,  after  calculating  the  icmperaiure 
i,  from  the  formula, 

/=1 98-562  Vp-98-806, 

where  p  denotes  the  pressure  in  pounds, 
the  specific  volume  of  steam  indy  tie 
found  by  the  formula — 

■  461-2-fi!  -jj 


particular  degree   of  expansion  at  that 
time,  which,  the  engine  working  without 
expansion  at  all,  will  be  0.     For  this  par- 
ticular case,  that  is,  when  the  pressure  in 
■tlie  cylinder  during  the  whole  stroke,  or 
"^during  part  of  the  stroke  before  the  steam 
»lte  cut  oft",  is  equal  to  the  pressure  in  the 
boiler,  it  is  only  possible  to  calculate  the 
most  advantageous  degree  of  expansion, 
tin  this  supposition,  viz.,  that  the  volume 
tftnd  density  of  the  steam  produced  in  the 
toiler  are  maxima,  the  most  advantage- 
ous degree  of  expansion  may  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  formula,  for  the  absolute 
maximum  of  useful  etfect,  as  given  in  tliat 
most  valuable  work,  De  Pambour  Tlieo- 
rie  des  Machines  a  Vapeiir  (ch.  iv,  art.  4), 
I'         xi'  '■  -'"'J  o;m;!Ik  vU 

or  i£  ?iFL~a  ta'onis'io  9fit  -foT 
G^efe  /'represents  the  part  of  the  stroke 
that  the  steam  is  admitted,  7  the  length  of 

8tr«^l?ei[and.QQns^lfai(t)ljj  '7T.:|he  jdpgr^je  of 

Texpansion  in  parts  of  the  stroke  ;  v'  de- 
r  iiotes  the  specific  volume  of  steam  at  the 
'  total  pressure  of  the  boiler,  and  v  that  of 
.j-eteam,  supposed  to  be  formed  at  a  pres- 
.-f^ure  equal  to  that  of  the  uncondensed 
■()(YJipor,  plus  the  friction  reduced  to  the 
ipnity  ofthe  area  of  the. piston, 
by,' ,  As  to  the  condition,  the  highest  ,pres- 
j,:ipre  in  the  cylinder  may  not  surpass  50 
9,}b8.  on  the  square  inch  above  the  atmos- 
o.=phere,  and  as  to  our  supposition,  this  will 
-.i]be  also  the  pressure  at  which  the  safety- 
<,  .valves  are  loaded.  Consequently,  the 
-.i^tiaximum  pres,^ure  in  the  boiler  will  be 
l)f^P+l-4-7==64"'7  lbs.  on  the  square  inch 
.,f#jaove  the  atmosphere.  i,ij  i.-i:i!-i  ^^LJ-' 
.((v  -Allowing  4  lbs.  on  th.e,.sqnayp  ii^njfor 
y[|the  pressm-e.  of  the  uncondensed  vapor, 
yd^rjd  1^  lbs.  for  friction,  D  must  be  tlie 
_  ,;Bppeific  volume  of  steam,  hi^ving  a  pres- 
y,(^^re  of  4-f-l"5==5'5  lbs.  on,  the  square 
-jftngh-  ;      :         ^;     ■    

=  ,, '"Though  the  pressure  in   both   the  vusselsi  can 

fUjO^yei-  be.  quLtio  uquaJ,  owiijs  to  Ihe  resistaiice  of  the 

sleain-|Vassiiges,  Iho  diireieiiCe,  however,  is  so'  Very 

trifling,  as  to  be  neglected  without  great  inaccuracy. 


where  n  denotes  tne  speciiic  volume  of 
steam  at  a  pressiire  p. 

Accordingly,  v'  and  v  are  fotmd  to  be 
435-32  and  42i8,  so  that^  xjbail  n  itdi 
..'i-jol'jv   ariT 

4218 


=o- 


Thus,  the  most  economical  deg-ree  of  ex- 
pansion will  be  attained,  when  the  steabi 
is  shut  oft',  after  the  piston  has  performed 
0'1032  parts  of  its  stroke  I. 

Now,  when  the  initial  pressure  r  of  the 

steam  in  the  cylinder  is  known,  being  in 

this  case  64'7  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  the 

mean  pressure  t',  during  the  whole  stroke, 

may  be  found  by  the  following  formula, 

'*Where  the  same  letters  denote  the  same 

'Values,  and  where  e  represents  the  hy- 

..      I 

perbolic  logarithm  of  — ,  or  the  common 

logarithm  multiplied  by  2-3d2585.  This 
formula  is       ,  i  >.   n  l 

'•!'>||    y^i     I'l    !'-j;^i:rn;i    vyMi'H    l,i    >ll,.d 

■i'.vj    tii.-.(!!i^'=a'*Yr;i(l4-e)f;^   o)    .  ,■    v.i\ 

wher6by"is"f'odHa'ir'=0-33756X  64-7=: 
21-84  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or  3144-979 
lbs.  oh  the  square  foot.  Allowing,  as 
before,  5'5  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  for 
uncondensed  steam  and  friction,  the  irtekn 
useful  pressure  on  the  piston  during  the 
whole  stroke  will  be  2 1-84 -5-5  =  16-34 
lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or  2352-979  lbs. 
on  the  square  foot.  • 

Now  knowing  the  mean  useful  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder,  we  mtiy 
calculate  the  ar^a  Of  piston  and  length  of 
".;  stroke,  for  the  indicated  horse-power  lOO, 
!:by.thetbj;mi|hi.;  .^,^,,,,,  r  n-./;o  /..  cq 

'lo  7i;}.  jJHr.f  ^:7:f/?fliTrn3goo0|«ofj  c?Sj.:\  \~ 

Nowhere  «  denqtep  .^Jje.aj-jea,  oi^ipistpn  = 

0-7854c/^  d  being  the  iiiaraeter,  r  the  use- 
,  ful  pressure  ou  the,pis.ton,  on  thp  sqi^are 
.  foot;,  rt  beijig  exprtjssed  also  in  square 

feet,  and  r=l  28  'i//,  t!ie  velocity  in  feet. 
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As  to  the  condition,  I  must  be  =  2  J,  and  remembering  that  d=128  '»/Z,  the  for- 
ala  ,  100X33000=3  rr,  !'  »iil  oj  hoiiujv.i  >-i  bd 


mula 
becomes 


100X33-000=0-7854  rf'x2352-979xl28  ' 


.bud  8ti-(^V  ^'  =0-78544-2352-979-|-l -259921 . 

."Umoq  rii  yme^aiq  w;        .     33-00000 

So  that  ai£9Ja  lo    -^ivr.]^  —  -^ ^  =  11-073, 

ui«jjo    nj    .li.i.iTr      298014-2 


^'(firij  'io  TjrffDi.ii  -tAS 
'y  vli'jolav  baiiu un  -idJ^ 


and  diameter  of  cylinder,  <i=v^  11-073=2-8029  feet,  or  33f  inches,  nearly. 

Length  of  stroke  fc=2X2-8029=5-6058  feet,  or  about  5,feet  Tljncfhes. 
•>Q  ^Velocity  per  minute  of  piston  =  128 'v//=227-37  feet. 


Now  to  find  the  feed-water  required, 
we  must  first  calculate  how  many  times 
the  cylinder  must  be  filled  per  minute. 
The  velocity  of  piston  per  minute  is 
227-37  feet,  and  so  the  number  of  single 

227-37  _ 

strokes -——=  40-56.      Only   0-1032 

5-60o8  ^      .  •' 

parts  of  the  cylinder  ought  to  be  filled  at 

eyery  stroke,  but  to  that  must  be  added 

2V  of  the  whole  content  of  the  cylinder, 

for  the  waste  space,  so  that  the  whole 

volume  of  steam  required  per  minute  will 

be  (0-1032  +  0-05)  X  6-1697  X5-60o8  X 

40-56=214-91  cubic  feet.     The  volume 

.  of  steam  at  a  total  pressure  of  64-7  lbs. 

.,!^  the  square  inch,  as  compared  to  the 

.  water  which  has  produced  it,  is  435-32, 

,      214-91  ,. 

BO  that  —---=0-48242  eubicfpet,  i^  the 

435-32 

.  qtiantity  of  water  required  per  minute. 
But  as,  on  an  average,  tjV  of  the  total 
bulk  of  water  furnished  to  the  boiler 
passes  to  the  cylinder  without  being 
evaporated,  y*g  of  the  number  found  must 
be  added  to  it,  to  obtain  the  total  quan- 
tity of  feed-water  to  be  furnished  to  the 
boiler.  Thus,  048242  -j-  yV  XO-48242  = 
0-50785  cubic  feet  of  feed-water  to  be 
furnished  to  the  boiler  per  minute,  and 
0-50785x60=30-471  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
As  to  the  condition,  1  cubic  foot  of 
water  is  to  be  evaporated  by  7  lbs.  of 
coals,  and  as  30-471  cubic  feet  of  water 
must  be  evaporated  per  hour,  the  corre- 

,  ^ponding  quantity  of  coals  to  be  burned 
in  the  same  time  will  be  30'471X7  = 
213-297  lbs.,  which,  a;t  a  i:ate  of  one  half- 

213-297 

penny  each  7  pounds,  will  cost  ■ 

1 4 
=15-235  pence,  amounting,  for  the  day  of 
10  hours,  to  £0-6389. 

When  we  assume  that  1  cubic  foot  of 
water,  to  be  evaporated,  requires  one 
Square  j-ard  of  heating  surfiice,  then  the 
boiler  must  have  as  tnany  yards  of  heat- 


ing surface  as  there  are  cubic  feet  to  be 
evaporated,  ^iz.,  30  471  square  yards; 
and  as  by  the  condition,  one  square  yaj')d 
of  heating  surfiice  is  to  be  estimated  ftt 
£5,  the  whole  cost  of  the  boileffjjvjll 
amount  to  5x30-471=£l52-35.     .  ,  ioj 

The  cost  of  the  engine,  being  esti- 
mated at  £250  per  square  foot  of  pistop, 
including  fixing  and  building,  will  amount 
to  6-1697x250=£l542-425. 

The  total  yearly  expense  for  engine, 
boiler,  and  coals,  excluding  the  wages  for 
the  engine-man,  oil,  tallow,  red-lead,  &<?., 
and  assuming  300  work-days  yearly,whi|e 
the  capital  sinks  10  per  cent.,  may  np^v 
be  stated  thus : 

For  the  engine£l542-425  at  10 

percent £154-2425 

For  die  boiler  £152-35.  At.  JP 

per  cent 15-235 

For  coals,  300xO-mW-i'i>:?.k"''l9l-&7 

to  .mnl.w  „>%m  £3611475 
.n..vW.odH,.«i--e3612s.  11-4.^. 

The  fisrfflMa  ttf  De  Pambour,  hei-e 
made  use  of.  is,  however,  not  quite  cor- 
rect, for,  with  an  expansion,  beginning 
when  the  piston  has  moved  through  O'll 
part  of  the  stroke,  the  space  to  be  filled 
■with  steam  will  be  a  lesser  one,  so  that 
not  only  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
evaporated  will  decrease,  but  the  expense 
for  the  boiler  too  ;  and  as,  with  this  de- 
gree of  expansion,  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  will  decrease,  moreover,  the  to- 
tal yearly  expense  for  engine,  boiler,  and 
coals,  must  diminish  in  about  the  snnie 
ratio.  Now,  as  to  our  opinion,  this  prob- 
lem is  not  to  be  explained  without  the 
use  of  integral  calculus,  and  as  it  is  the 
aim  that  the  solution  should  have  a  prac- 
tical character,  we  have  made  the  same 
calculation  for  four  or  five  different  de- 
grees of  expansion,  varjing  with  4^jy= 
0  0025,  and  we  ha.t'P'.lo^iid  that  the  steam 
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being  cut  off  when  the  piston  has  per- 
formed 0'1175  part  of  its  stroke,  the 
yearly  expense  for  engine,  boiler,  and 
eoals,  will  be  a  minimum.  The  re- 
sult of  our  calculation  may  be  stated 
thus : 

Denoting,  as  before,  the  same  values 
by  the  same  letters,  we  find  for  the  mean 
pressure  throughout  the  whole  stroke, 

from  the  formula  ;r'=-(  1  +6)^;  -  be- 
ing 0'n75,  t'=23-87  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch,  or  3437"7  lbs.  on  the  square  foot. 

Again,  deducting  5'5  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch  for  uncondensed  steam  and  friction, 
the  useful  pressure  on  the  square  foot  is 
found  to  be  2654-7  lbs. 

Now,  r  being  known,  we  may  find  as 
before,  the  piston's  area  a,  and  its  velo- 

ar  n 
city  r,  by  the  formula :  100= ,and 

•^         ^  33000 

by  substituting  the  respective  values  of 
«=0-7854  d""  and  x=-Vl%  V^  A,  we  obtain 

n_ 3300000 _ 

~0-7854X2654-7Xl28Xl-259921  ~ 
9*8477,   and   the    diameter   of   cylinder 


<^=n/9-8477=2-6664  feet,  or  32  inches, 
nearly  ;  consequently  Z=:2rf^5'3308  feet, 


or  5  feet  4  inches,  nearly :  velocity  of 
piston  per  minute  i=223-605  feet. 

The  piston  performing  41-944  sin- 
gle strokes  per  minute,  the  volume  of 
steam  required  in  the  same  time  will  be 
(0-1175-}-0-05)x5-68x.^-3308x41-944  = 
208-98  cubic  feet,  which,  divided  by  the 
specific  volume  of  steam  at  a  pressure  of 
64-7  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  gives 
208-98 

=  0-48007  cubic  feet,  and  adding 

435-32  *^ 

thereto  -^'g,  the  total  quantity  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  boiler  will  be  0-50534  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  and  per  hour  0-50534  X 
60=30-3204  cubic  feet.  30-3204  cubic 
feet  of  water  require  to  be  evaporated 
7x30-3204=212-2428  lbs.  of  coals,  at  an 
e.xpense  per  day  of  10  hours,  of  j£0-6317. 

The  cost  of  the  boiler,  with  a  heating 
surface  of  303204  square  yards,  will  be 
5x30-3204=£l51-602,  and  that  of  the 
engine  250x5-58=£l395. 

Now  the  total  yearly  expense,  allow- 
ing, as  before,  300  work-days,  will  be  : 

For  engine  £1395  at  10  pr.  ct.  £1395 
"  boilers  151-602  at  10  "  151602 

«  coals,  300X0-6317 .189-51 

£344-1702 
or  £344  3s.  4-8rf. 


Mean  pressure  throughout  the  whole  stroke, 
in  lbs.  per  square  foot 

Useful   pressure  on  the  piston,   in  lbs.,  per 
square  foot 

Diameter  of  cylinder  in  feet 

Length  of  stroke  "       

Velocity  of  piston  per  minute,  in  ft. =128  '^s/l 

Cubic  feet  of  water  required  per  hour 

;Pounds  of  coals  "  ''  • 

jCost  of  boiler,  estimated  at   £5  per  square 

'k;  yard  of  heating  surface 

-Cost  of  engine,  estimated  at  £250  per  square 

bij.ifoot  of  piston 

oiij  Total  yearly  expense  : 

10  per  cent,  for  the  capital  of  the  engine 

,ilO         "  "  "        boilers 

Expense  for   coals,  allowing    300  work-days 
sr.jyearly.'ii.Mii.w.wj-.w'.ii.  i.<..  j^.^. *:.'w ...  /-t.. . 

311..;^.  u-.l     l;i    i^lli//l)Uij    {J    ,i»Oqi.     rliivj  .'J.,' 


.2    «    *— £3 

5  S  «      ai 
W  '5  5  S  « 


3388-4 

2596-4 
2-6873 
5-3746 
224-21 

30-4428 
213-0996 

£152-214 

£1417-95 

141-795 
15-2214 

190-266 


£347-2824 


§^2 


3488-3 

2696-3 
2-6554 
5-3108 
223-32 

30-5046 
213-5322 

£152-523 

£1384-55 

138-455 
15-2623 

190-66 


No. 
Expansion. 


9316-8 

8524-8 
1-6142 
3-2284 
189-17 
58-981 
412867 

£294-905 

£511-64 

51-64 
29-4905 

368-61 


£344-3673  £449-7405 
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To  show  the  correctness  of  our  calcu- 
lation, and  at  the  same  time  the  profit  of 
the  expansive  principle,  we  give  above  the 
results  obtained  by  calculating  the  ex- 
penses for  two  engines,  varying  with  re- 
spect to  their  degree  of  expansion  ^~ 
part,  and  the  dimensions  and  yearly  ex- 
pense for  an  engine,  having  the  same 
power  and  working  with  the  same  pres- 
sure in  the  boiler,  but  without  expansion 
at  all.  The  particularities  of  the  calcu- 
lation being  quite  the  same  as  before,  we 
have  given  only  the  results,  as  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  table. 

Hereby  it  is  shown,  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible in  practice  to  work  an  engine  at  the 
above-stated  pressure,  and  of  a  power  of 
100  effective  horse-power  at  a  degree  of 
expansion,  beginning  when  the  piston 
has  performed  ^%\  —  01115  parts  of  its 
stroke,  the  profit  derived  from  the  ex- 
pansion would  amount  to  £105  10s.  8-4rf., 
which  is,  as  we  believe,  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  H.  C.  Bosscha, 

^        Mechanical  Engineer. 

Deventer,  in  the  Netherlands, 
laih  May,  1851. 


A  BRroGE  OVER  THE  RIVER  ST.  LAWRENXE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine 
and  Engineers'  Journal. 

Sir  : — In  connection  with  the  project 
of  a  railroad  from  Quebec  to  Halifax, 
there  has  been  some  talk,  of  late,  of  a 
bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  the 
City  Fathers  have  applied  to  the  Pro\in- 
cial  Legislature  to  cause  surveys  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose.  A  suspension 
bridge,  of  course,  is  all  that  is  talked  of; 
but  as  a  bridge  on  the  suspension  prin- 
ciple can  never  do  for  the  heavy  tratfic  of 
a  railway — at  least  Robert  Stephenson, 
the  eminent  English  engineer,  considered 
it  so,  in  the  case  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Menai  Straits,  to  carry  across  the  railway 
of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line,  being 
part  of  the  most  direct  line  between  Lon- 
don and  Dublin — it  becomes  important 
to  consider  whether  a  fixed  bridge  across 
the  river  could  not  be  built.  The  idea  is 
a  grand  one,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  its 
realization  would  certainly  be  the  ne 
■'plus  ultra  of  civil  engineering.  No  other 
bridge  yet  executed  can  offer  the  least 
comparison  with  the  one  now  contem- 
-^lated,  and  that,  of  course,  is  owing  to  the 
cimmense  depth  of  water — more  than  150 


feet  at  low  tide — and  the  force  of  the 
current,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ice  in  winter, 
which  moves  on  in  such  an  irresistible 
way,  as  to  defy  almost  any  force  that 
could  be  opposed  to  it.  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
the  point  is,  in  this  case,  as  indeed  in  all 
deep  tidal  rivers,  to  make  the  bays  be- 
tween the  piers  as  large  as  possible  ;  so 
that  the  natural  water-way  may  be  as 
little  obstructed  as  is  consistent  with  the 
force  of  the  current.  One  consideration, 
however,  in  this  case  is,  that  a  pier  more 
or  less  in  water  150  feet  deep,  would  be 
a  very  grave  question  of  expense. 

As  to  the  construction  of  the  piers,  I 
believe  the  main  difficulty  would  consist 
in  them ;  and  we  must  of  course  see,  first 
of  all,  whether  any  of  the  ways  heretofore 
employed  for  building  piers  in  deep  w^ 
ter  can  be  applied  in  this  extreme  case. 
Turning  our  attention  first  to  coffer-dams, 
on  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell,  it  will 
be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  even 
calculate  the  thing  in  his  own  mind,  in  a 
rough  way,  without  having  recourse  to 
figures,  that  their  construction  would  be 
utterly  impossible,  and  that  supposing  ft 
were  possible,  they  would  cost  at  least 
as  much  as  the  permanent  structure  it- 
self. J  _     ,1     .,.  _  (r 

Now,  as  to  caissons^  the  very  idea  of 
one  about  200  feet  long,  and  100  feet 
broad,  and  180  feet  high — which  height 
would  of  course  be  necessary  to  allow  of 
the  top  of  the  caisson  being,  when  sunk, 
a  few  feet  above  the  highest  spring  tides — 
would  be  enough  of  itself  to  condemn  it 
directly  ;  but  supposing  it  for  a  moment 
to  be  constructed,  look  at  the  immense 
labor  of  sinking  it  to  its  exact  destina- 
tion. The  inside  of  it,  at  bottom,  would 
also  have  to  be  so  strongly  braced  from 
side  to  side,  to  oppose  the  immense  pres- 
sure due  to  such  a  depth  of  water,  as  io 
make  it  more  like  a  piece  of  crib-work, 
or  a  whai-f,  than  like  a  caisson ;  and  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  wooden  pier  filled  in 
■nith  stone,  and  sunk  to  its  destuiation,it 
would  be  so  very  little  heavier  than  the 
bulk  of  water  displaced,  as  to  aliord  al- 
most no  resistance  to  its-  being  turned 
over  or  displaced  ib^/tkei.iSrce  of  the 
current.  -'■■  ^di  •!:>  jr  -    -i-^  '. f 

The  only  remaining  mode  then  known, 
and  employed  in  some  cases,  would  be 
to  make  an  artificial  island  to  build  the 
piers  upon,  by  throwing  in  loose  stone 
of  large  dimensions,  allowing  them  to 
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take  their  natural  slope ;  and  I  find  by 
rough  calculation  that  some  forty  mil- 
lions of  cubic  feet  would  be  required  for 
each  pier,  at  a  total  cost  of  more  than 
£2,000,000.  To  say  nothing,  however, 
of  their  cost,  such  artificial  islands  would 
almost  choke  up  half  the  natural  water- 
way, and  the  force  of  the  running  water 
would  then  act  so  powerfully  as  to 
endanger  the  superstructure,  besides 
causing,  probably,  an  overflow  of  a  very 
dangerous  character  to  the  buildings  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  city. 

Finding  nothing,  then,  in  engineering 
history  to  offer  a  precedent  for  the  pres- 
ent undertaking,  I  have  put  my  own  wits 
to  work,  and  I  have  devised,  I  think,  a 
totally  original  plan  for  the  construction 
of  the  piers,  which  I  will  now  take  the 
liberty  to   submit. 

Having,  immediately  over  the  site  to 
•be  occupied  by  the  pier,  constructed  a 
platform  of  the  requisite  size,  and  moored 
it  in  such  a  way  that  it  siiould  always  be 
in  the  same  vertical  direction  over  my  pier 
during  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,  I 
should  thereon  erect  frame-work  to  the 
height  of  say  30  feet,  and  in  the  said 
frame-work  leave  two  vertical  openings, 
or  shafts,  of  about  tive  feet  square,  at 
about  60  feet  from  one  another.  Having 
then  procured  a  suflicient  number  of  ten 
feet  length  of  iron  cylinders  tive  feet 
diameter,  turned  at  the  ends,  and  flanged 
in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  perfectly  one  into 
the  other,  air-tiglit  and  water-Light — the 
.flanges  being  inside,  so  that  the  cyl- 
.  inders,  when  joined,  should  form  a  smooth 
surface  outside  from  top  to  bottom — I 
should  proceed  to  let  them  down  through 
the  vertical  openings  made  in  the  frame- 
work above  alluded  to,  to  guide  them  in 
their  descent  in  a  truly  vertical  direction, 
joining  the  cylinders  end  to  end,  with  a 
coat  of  red-lead  in  the  joints,  and  screw- 
bolts  to  tlie  flanges,  until  the  first  cylin- 
der should  touch  the  bottom  or  bed  of 
the  river,  the  lower  edge  of  the  said  first 
cylinder  having  been  previously  made 
sharp  to  allow  of  its  easy  penetration 
into  the  soil.  Some  contrivance  should, 
of  course,  be  naade  use  of  to  support  the 
weight  of  tlie  combined  cylinders,  until 
they  should  be  supported  by  resting  on 
the  bexl  of  tlie  river.  Having  then  ap- 
plied cast-iron  caps  to  the  tops  of  my 
two  longeylinders,  or,  as  I  shall  now  call 
them,  guide-piles,  I  should,  on  the  pneu- 


matic principle  of  pile-driving,  sink  thettf 
to  their  destination.  Around  the  twd'' 
guide-piles  as  foci,  I  should  then  con-' 
struct,  in  the  shape  of  an  ellipse,  th^! 
shell  of  my  future  pier,  in  the  following* 
manner.  The  whole  of  the  centre  parf 
of  my  platform,  above  described,  having; 
been  purposely  omitted,  and  nothing  but 
an  outside  rim  remaining  of  sufficient- 
width  to  work  upon — the  platform  being" 
evidently  kept  in  its  position  by  tiie  mooi'.i 
ings  and  also  by  the  frame-work  attached 
to  it  holding  on  to  the  tops  of  the  guide- 
piles — I  should  put  together  whatlshalf 
call  the  first  element,  or  ring,  of  the  shell, 
the  said  element,  or  ring,  being  prepared 
in  advance  of  sheets  of  wrought-iron  tiQ 
be  riveted  together  like  those  of  a  steam- 
boiler.  Now,  supposing  each  sheet  o^ 
iron  to  be  about  ten  feet  long  and  two 
feet  high,  joined  end  to  end,  I  should 
then  have  a  complete  ring  of  two  feet 
high  in  the  shape  of  an  ellipse  (and  that 
is,  I  believe,  about  the  best  shape  that 
could  be  given  in  this  case  to  withstand 
the  water-pressure  and  act  at  the  ends  us 
etarlings).  Having  completed  the  first 
ring  of  ray  shell,  I  should  allow  it  to  sink 
into  the  water,  and  it  being  well  sup- 
ported to  the  tops  of  the  guide-piles  t^ 
regulate  the  depth  of  its  sinking  by  meank 
of  pulleys  and  ropes,  I  should  then  com- 
plete a  second  ring,  which  I  should  add 
to  the  top  of  the  first.  The  two  first 
rings  being  then  riveted  together,  ]  should 
proceed  with  a  third,  and  let  the  part  di 
the  shell  completed  sink  by  degrees,  al- 
ways keeping  the  top  of  the  last  ring  s6 
much  above  the  level  of  the  platform  as 
would  allow  of  joining  it  to  the  ringne.^t 
following.  Continuing  in  that  way,  rinb 
by  ring,  the  shell  would  at  last  touch  the 
bottom  or  bed  of  the  river,  and  a  kind 
of  caisson  would  have  then  been  cotrt- 
pleted  wherein  to  erect  the  stone-work 
of  the  pier.  The  operation  of  construct- 
ing the  shell  would  be  absolutely  that  of 
constructing  a  pneumatic  pile  by  adding 
length  to  length  until  the  bottom  were 
attained,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  shell,  or  iron  caisson  in  question, 
might  be  considered  itself  as  a  pile,  but 
one  of  enormous  dimensions  (aboiit 
150X75  feet,  and  180  feet  high  at  high 
fide),  being  elliptical  instead  of  circular, 
and  of  wrought-iron  instead  of  cast-iron. 
Now,  3Ir.  Editor,  to  guide  this  huge  ir6n 
casing,  in  its  descent,  in  a  truly  vertical 
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direction,  and  to  enable  it  when  empty  to 
support  the  pressure  due  to  such  a  height 
of  water,  which  in  this  case  would  be 
about  78  pounds,  at  high  tide,  per  square 
inch  of  surface  at  the  bottom  part  of  the 
casing,  diminishing  gradually  to  nothing 
at  the  surface,  giving  a  mean  pressure  of 
39  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  iron  shell,  which,  with  the 
atmospheric  pl-essure,  would  amount  al- 
together to  44.  My  plan  is  to  join  each 
Xing  of  the  shell  (before  sinking  it)  to  a 
wrought-iron  or  cast-iron  ring  around 
the  guide-pile  by  means  of  rigid  cast-iron 
struts,  or  braces.  Tiie  pressure  exerted 
on  the  outside  casing  would  then  be 
transmitted  to  the  two  foci  of  the  ellipse. 
From  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  iron 
shell  the  struts  or  braces  would  of  course 
be  made  proportionately  smaller  and  less 
numerous,  to  suit  the  diminishing  pres- 
sure of  the  water ;  and  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  the  outside  of  the  guide- 
piles  being  made  without  any  projecting 
flange,  the  descent  of  the  iron  shell  at- 
tached to  it  would. taki^  plape  in  a  truly 
vertical  direction.'  '  ['[-,'  ,,  '",  , 
,1  The  iron  shell  completed  and  siink,  1 
.\vould  then  apply  a  top  to  it  and  sink  it 
iuto  the  soil  by  the  pneumatic  principle, 
having  sharpeued  its  lower  edge  and 
omitted  a  sutlieiei^t  num.ber  of  th|^  lovyer 
i^truts  to  enable  it  freely  to  deseerid^td  ""a 
^ftrm  bottom.  ' 

I,  The  casing  might  then  be  used  as  a 
jpermanent  coffer,  and  the  water  having. 
Jieen  pumped  out  of  it,  it  miglit  tlien  be 
.descended  into  by  the  workmen  and  tilled 
jn  with  masonry;  or  it  might,  if  found 
j9n  calculation  to  be  sufficient,  be  merely 
Tlilled  in  with  loose  stone,  like  a  wharf, 
,7yp  to  the  level  of  low  water,  which  would 
rgreatly  diminish  the  cost,  and  the  solid 
,piasonry  might  be  then  commenced  arid 
^rried  up  to  its  required  height. 
.1-,  To,  give  the  iron  shell  the  necessary 
•jjjatter  to  cause  it  to  rest  on  as  large  a 
^\)&d  as  possible,  I  should  cause  each  buc- 
.■^cessive  ring  to  be  riveted  within  the  one 
J  immediately  below  it ;  and  as  that  of  it- 
self would  hardly  give  enough  batter,  I 
Vwould  insert  between  two  successive 
j, rings  a  wrought-iron  bar  of  about  two 
jjjnches  b}'  one  inch,  which,  combined 
.jjsvith  the  thickness  of  the  iron,  would 
'  preate  a  succession  of  offsets  forming  in 
'the  aggregate  sufficient  batter, 
r,..  ,,Qf  cpuxse  the  necessary  calculations 


should  be  made  to  decide  upon  the  exact 
size  and  shape  of  each  ]^ier,  and  the' 
thickness  of  every  part  of  the  iron  casing, 
as  well  as  the  size  and  number  of  fche- 
iroTi  struts,  or  braces,  &e.  ■>■•'! 

I  believe  now,  Mr.  Editor,  that  lajt 
mode  will  not  be  considered  a  very  clunw 
one  ;  and  I  think  it  is  at  least  original,  -i^ 

As  to  the  superstructure,  the  tubular 
system  adopted  by  Mr.  Stephenson  over 
the  Menai  Straits  seems  to  me  to  offer 
the  greatest  advantages,  at  least  in  point 
of  execution  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  I 
think,  but  what  the  span  of  each  tube 
might  be  made  to  reach  750  feet  without 
danger,  since  the  centre  tubes  of  the 
Menai  bridge  are  460  clear  span,  and  only 
deflect  three-fourths  of  an  incli  with  the 
greatest  loads  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  them.  The  under  part  of  the 
tubes  would  require  to  be  at  least  100 
feet  high  above  high  water  at  spring 
tides,  to  offer  no  impediment  to  the  navi- 
gation. '  ■'] 

Now,  though  the  tubular  system  would 
be  the  easiest  as  far  as  construction  is 
concerned,  it  is  by  no  means  the  hand- 
somest nor  the  cheapest ;  so  that  if,  as  I 
expect,  cast-iron  arches  could  be  made 
of  the  same  span  (and  plans  have  been 
submitted  in  Europe  before  this  time 
for  cast-iron  arches  of  500  and  600  feet 
span),  they  ought  undoubtedly  to  he 
prefeiTcd.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  such 
a  span  as  750  feet,  the  centering  would 
]\a\e  to  be  suspended  from  the  piers  in 
the  way  proposed  by  Telford  for  a  bridge 
of  600  feet  span  over  the  Thames,  und 
one  of  two  arches  of  450  feet  span  each 
'  over  the  Menai  Straits.  '-^ 

As  the  height  of  the  hill  on  each  side 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  is  about  180 
feet  from  the  river  level,  and  the  height 
of  the  bridge  would  only  be  about  100 
feet  above  the  same  level,  I  would  enter 
iuto  or  under  the  hill  on  the  city  side 
through  a  tunnel  which  should  terminate 
at  such  a  point  within  the  city  as  would 
be  well  suited  for  a  railway  depot,  and 
at  the  opposite  or  Point  Levi  side  •  I 
should  do  the  same.  The  bridge,  of 
course,  would  be'  aceessible  to  foot  pas- 
sengers and  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  by  in- 
clined planes,  from  the  lower  town  up- 
wards to  the  level  of  the  bridge,  and 
from  the  upper  town  downwards  to  the 
same  level.  '  'i    ■  '•     -  •    ■   '    'I 

The  St.  La'n«r6noeiis'ab(rat  40100  feet 
'Ui,A'^  ijii;  iio  ,LIuoii8  1 ,63liq.9bi/jy  ,m^i{J 
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across  at  high  tide,  and  tlie  two  abut- 
ments or  termini  of  the  bridge  would  be 
at  about  6000  feet  from  one  another. 
The  greatest  depth  at  low  water  is  sup- 
posed to  be  between  150  and  180  feet. 
I  am  now  making  a  complete  survey  and 
taking  the  soundings  and  borings,  etc., 
and  mean  to  prepare  a  set  of  plans  and 
estimates  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to 
present  to  the  Legislature  of  the  province. 
I  cannot  terminate  without  saying  a 
few  words  of  your  most  valuable  and 
useful  Magazine.  It  certainly  does  fill 
up  a  blank  long  regretted  in  scientific 
and  mechanical  literature.  It  supplies 
one  at  a  very  moderate  cost  with  a  know- 
ledge of  all  that  is  going  on  daily  in  the 
engineering  world.  I  admire  the  utility 
of  the  articles  entitled  Mechanics  for  the 
Million,  and  certainly  agree  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  articles  on  pneumatic  pile- 
driving,  in  saying  that  the  adaptation  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure  to  the  driving 
of  piles  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that 
can  well  be  conceived.  It  certainly  does 
render  possible  things  heretofore  impos- 
sible, and  who  knows  but  what  that  very 
discovery  may  almost  of  itself  render 
possible  such  a  marvel  as  a  bridge  over 
the  St.  LawTcnce,  the  mightiest  river  on 
the  globe  ?  A  Subscriber. 

Canada  East. 


TJ.  S.  STEAMER  "  CORWIN." 

For  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Engineers' 
Journal. 

The  "  Corwin"  is  a  small  steamer  just 
completed  by  Merrick  &  Son,  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  Treasury  Department. 
She  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  to  obtain  soundings,  &c. 

55-4Xl8x60=59832-00=speed  of  centre 
10x5280=52800-00=    "      "  vessel 


Hull. — Length  between  perpendiculars, 
125  feet;  extreme  beam,  24  feet;  depth 
of  hold,  10  feet;  measurement  burden, 
315  tons;  mean  draught  of  water,  8  feet. 

Engine. — One  steeple  engine  (with 
single  piston-rod).  Diameter  of  cylin- 
der, 50  inches ;  stroke  of  piston  of  ditto, 
4  feet ;  space  displacement  of  piston  of 
ditto  per  stroke,  54'54  cubic  feet.  Di- 
ameter of  air-pump,  21  inches;  stroke  of 
piston  of  ditto,  4  feet;  space  displace- 
ment of  piston  of  ditto  per  stroke,  9'62 
cubic  feet.  Proportion  of  space  displace- 
ment of  air-pump  piston  to  that  of  cyl- 
inder piston,  rOO  to  5"67. 

Side  P addle-Wheels. — Of  the  common 
radial  kind;  18  feet  8  inches  diameter  to 
outside  of  exterior  ring;  18  feet  diame- 
ter from  outside  to  outside  of  paddles ; 
length  of  paddle,  5  feet  6  inches ;  breadth 
of  paddle,  20  inches ;  mean  immersion  of 
lower  edge  of  paddles,  3  feet  8  inches ; 
number  of  paddles  in  each  wheel,  20 ; 
number  of  paddles  in  water  (both  wheels), 
with  one  in  a  vertical  position,  5.  The 
paddle-wheel  is  of  the  overhung  kind ; 
that  is,  not  having  an  outboard  bearing 
on  the  guard. 

Performance. — The  "  trial  trip"  of  the 
"  Corun7i"  took  place  August  12,  1851, 
in  the  Delaware  River;  her  speed  was  10 
miles  per  hour ;  mean  steam  pressure  in 
boiler  above  atmosphere,  10  pounds ; 
vacuum  in  condenser,  per  gage,  24^ 
inches  of  mercury ;  throttle  |  open  ; 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheels  per 
minute,  18. 

The  slip  would,  therefore,  be  as  fol- 
lows :  the  circumference  of  the  centre  o 
reaction  of  the  paddle,  ascertained  for  the 
above  speed  of  vessel  and  immersion  o 
paddle  being  55*4  feet. 

of  reaction  of  paddles  per  hour,  in  feet. 
per  hour,  in  feet. 


7032-00=slip  of  the  centre  of  reaction  of  paddles  per  hour,  in  feet, 
or  11  "75  per  cent. 


The  loss  of  power  by  the  oblique  ac- 
tion of  the  paddles  on  the  water,  calcu- 
lated as  the  squares  of  the  sines  of  their 
angles  of  incidence  on  the  water,  is  19-18 
per  cent. 

The  power  developed  by  the  engine, 
as  ascertained  by  indicator  diagram  ta- 
ken for  the  foregoing  mean  boiler  steam 
pressure  of  10  pounds  per  square  inch 
above  the  atmosphere,  and  36  strokes  of 


the  steam-piston  per  minute,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— the  mean  effective  steam  pressure 
on  the  piston  being,  per  diagram,  14"35 
pounds  per  square  inch ; — 

1963-5X14-35X144     ,„„„., 
33000 =122-95  h.  power. 

Allowing  1 J  pounds  steam  pressure  on 
the  piston  per  square  inch  for  the  power 
required  to  work  the  engine  alone,  over- 
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come  the  load  on  the  air-pump,  &.c.,  we 
have  12' 12  per  cent,  of  the  total  power 
thus  absorbed ;  and  taking  the  coefficient 
of  friction  at  0-075,  as  established  by  the 
latest  experiments  of  Morin,  for  the  fric- 
tion of  the  load,  and  taking  for  the  total 
power  applied  to  the  paddle-wheel  shaft 


the  total  power  developed  by  the  engine, 
less  the  power  absorbed  in  working  the 
engine  alone,  we  have  for  the  power  ab- 
sorbed by  the  friction  of  the  load  6-59  per 
cent,  of  the  total  power  of  the  engine. 

Collecting  the  above  figures,  we  shall 
have  the  following 


Disposition  of  the  Power  in  the  "  Corwin." 

Slip  of  the  centre  of  reaction  of  the  paddles  ir75  per  cent.,  or  14*45  horsea  p. 

Oblique  action  of  paddles 19-18        "  23-58 

Working  engine  alone 12-12        "  14-90           " 

Overcoming  friction  of  load 6-59        "  8-10           " 

Leaving  to  be  utilized  in  the  propulsion  of 

the  vessel 50-36        "  61-92          " 


Totals 

Boilers.  —  The  boilers  were  two  in 
number,  of  the  kind  known  as  "  Mont- 
gomery's patent,"  that  is,  with  vertical 
tubes  containing  the  water,  the  fire  being 
applied  to  the  outside  of  the  tubes;  the 
fire  compartment  being  di\ided  vertically 
in  two  portions  by  an  iron  plate  dia- 
phragm, the  flame  passing  direct  from  the 

Proportion  of  heating  to  grate 
Square  feet  of  heating  surface 

With  these  proportions,  the  boilers 
would  only  furnish  steam  of  10  pounds 
boiler  pressure  above  the  atmosphere,  the 
piston  making  38  strokes  per  minute,  the 
steam  being  cut  off  at  half  stroke. 

The  cut-off  valve  was  a  poppet-valve, 
occupying  the  same  position  in  the  steam- 
pipe  as  the  old  cam-board  cut-off,  and 
was  worked  in  a  similar  manner  by  a 


...100  "  122-95  " 

furnace  through  the  upper  portion,  and 
returning  through  the  lower  portion. 

The  boilers  contain,  in  the  aggregate, 
1100  square  feet  of  heating  surface  and 
48  square  feet  of  grate  surface.  I  am  in 
possession  of  no  more  of  their  details,  nor 
of  their  consumption  of  fuel.  Their  pro- 
portions were  as  follows : 

surface,  22-92  to  1-00. 

per  cubic  foot  of  cylinder,  20-17. 

lever  operated  by  a  cam  on  the  main- 
shaft. 

Indicator  Diagrams. — I  give  three 
indicator  diagrams  taken  during  the 
"  trial  trip."  They  all  exhibit  the  same 
features  very  closely. 

Diagram  No.  1  was  taken  with  the 
mean  boiler  pressure  and  throttle  open- 
ing used  for  the  trip.     Pressure  of  steam 


Fig.  1. 


4  ft.  stroke. 
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in  boiler  per  square  inch,  above  atmos- 
phere, 10  pounds;  vacuum,  per  gage,  in 
condenser,  24|  inches  of  mercury ;  throt- 
tle ^th  open ;  double  strokes  of  piston 
per  minute,  36. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  although  the  throt- 
tle was  only  jth  open,  yet  the  initial  pres- 


sure of  the  steam  in  the  cyHnder  was  but  1 
pound  less  than  the  boiler  pressure ;  and 
in  No.  2,  where  similarly  throttled  |th,  the 
difference  of  boiler  and  cylinder  initial 
pressures  are  only  4  of  a  pound,  the  pis- 
ton making  the  same  number  of  strokes 
per  minute.     The  b.ack-pressure  on  the 


mo 
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■  ^ston,  at  the  maximum  condensation, 
was  4-2  pounds;  while  in  the  condenser 
it  w;is,  by  gage,  2*45  pounds,  being  a 
difference  of  1-76  pounds. 

All  three  of  the  diagrams  show  the  in- 
itial pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  to 
be  held  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  stroke, 
after  which  a  "  wiring"  of  the  steam  takes 
place  up  to  the  point  of  cutting  off,  where 
the  cut-off  valve  closes  and  the  expansion 
curve  commences. 

•  The  corresponding  steam  and  exhaust 
valves,  being  both  poppet-valves,  and 
operated  by  the  same  lifting-rod,  were 
opened  and  closed  at  the  same  moment 
of  time  ;  by  reference  to  the  diagrams,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  neither  the  steam 
nor  exhaust  valves  had  any  lead,  in  fact 
they  had  what  might  be  called  an  inverted 
lead  ;  that  is,  the  piston  was  upon  its  re- 
turn  stroke  before   the  valves   opened. 

^The  piston  had  proceeded  about  one  inch, 

•Viz.,  to  A  and  b,  on  the  return  stroke 

.li;(i*> 'ij^-n/iduii; 'to  Hoifej.Hfmo'jj'j  g      '    '■ 


before  the  steam  and  exhaust  valves 
opened.  The  exhaust-valve  also  closed 
too  soon,  viz.,  at  c,  when  the  piston  had 
still  three  inches  of  its  stroke  to  perform, 
causing  the  confined  steam  in  the  cylin- 
der to  "cushion,"  or  be  compressed,  as 
shown  by  the  line  c  B. 

The  cut-off  valve  closed  at  half  stroke 
of  the  piston,  or  at  e  on  the  diagrams : 
the  expansion  curve  from  e  towards  A 
shows  a  greatly  less  reduction  of  pressure 
than  would  be  due  to  the  law  of  Mariotte, 
which  makes  the  pressures  of  elastic  fluids 
inversely  as  the  spaces  into  which  they 
are  expanded;  but  in  the  particular  case 
under  consideration,  the  eft'ect  of  the  ex- 
pansion is  varied  from  this  law,  appaj-eni- 
ly,  on  the  diagram,  by  reason  of  the  ad- 
ditional effect  produced  by  the  expansion 
of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  passages, 
valve-chests,  and  side-pipes,  besides  the 
very  probable  leak  ia^ ;the,,dut-off  and 
steam  valves.  .'nu  bu/n' 

,rii  7if,7/jiii  't!     .•3J/rin-i«]n]m,4tri)ke/.":« 

//0<|    ii    to 


Ji  Diagram  No.  2  was  taken  with  boiler 
-pressure  9  pounds  per  square  inch,  per 
gage,  above  the  atmosphere ;  vacuum  in 


condenser,  per  gage,  24^  inches  of  mer- 
cury ;  throttle  Jth  open;  double  strokes 
of  piston  per  minute,  36. 


^y  ''Diiigram  No.  3  was  taken  With  boiler 
''pressure  14  pounds  per  square  inch,  per 
«^gage,  above  the  atmosphere ;  vacuum  in 


cbndehsen'pejr'  gage,  24i' inches  bfnifer- 
cury ;  throttle  jth  open";  double  strokes 
of  piston  per  minute,  40.  B.  F.  I. 
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-nil  /  •)  S ( i  I    :  Continued  from  page  567. 

*■<■  iN'the'COmbustion  of  bituminous  coal, 
time  is  the  important  element,  and  a  slow 
rate  of  combustion  with  low  velocity  of 
draught  is  necessary  for  obtaining  high 
evapoi-ative  results,  and  for  the  following^ 
reasons,  viz. :  Tlie  bituminous  portion  of 
the  coal  is  volatilized  and  separated  from 
the  fixed  carbon  part  at  a  lower  temper- 
ature than  is  required  for  its  ignition, 
that  is,  than  is  required  for  its  chemical 
union  with  oxygen.  In  this  gaseous 
state,  occupying  the  furnace  and  Hues  of 
the  boiler,  it  can  only  be  ignited  by  being 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  at  a  suf- 
ficiently high  temperature;  the  element 
of  time  is  therefore  doubly  important: 
Urst,  to  allow  the  gases  to  become  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  atmospheric  air; 
second,io  allow  them  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary high  temperature.  If  now, by  means 
of  a  powerful  drauglit,  the  gases,  having 
only  the  low  temperature  due  to  their  vo- 
latilization, be  driven  so  quickly  through 
the  flues,  and  out  of  the  chimney  of  the 
boiler,  as  not  to  allow  them  time  enough 
to  acquire  the  proper  temperature  for 
combustion,  and  to  have  the  proper  mix- 
ing with  atmospheric  air,  a  great  loss  of 
eftect  must  inevitably  follow.  For  the 
economical  combustion,  then,  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  in  generating  steam,  there 
should  be  a  slow  rate  of  burning,  or  a 

'  temall  amount  consumed  per  unit  of  time 
per  unit  of  surface ;  and  this  slowness 
of  combustion  should  not  be  effected  by 
smallness  of  calorimeter,  or  any  choking 
of  the  draught;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
essential  that  the  products  of  combustion 
have  plenty  of  space  to  pass  off  freely  as 
soon  as  generated,  and  the  low  velocity 
of  draught  should  be  obtained  by  giving 
auch  an  amount  of  heating  or  caloric  ab- 
sorbing surface  as,  by  reducing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gases  gradually  in  their 
approach  to  the  chimney,  would  lessen 
their  velocity  of  exit  by  the  lessened  dif- 
ference between  their  temperature  and 
that  of  the  external  atmosphere.  Another 
obvious  advantiige  from  this  arrangement 
is,  that  not  only  is  more  caloric  evolved 

-  from  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  but  also 

:  .that  mo»e  of  that  caloric  is  taken  up  by 
the  wa^er  to  be, /eyapovat^4yj  uojki.|  w. 


In  the  combustion  of  anthracite  coal, 
however,  the  above  general  observations 
do  not  apply.  Considering  the  principal 
portion  of  the  anthracites  to  be  fixed  car- 
bon, there  will  of  course  be  no  volatiliza- 
tion of  bitumen  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  what  is  required  for  the  ignition  of 
the  fixed  carbon ;  the  coal  will  conse- 
quently remain  unchanged  until  the  tem- 
perature is  sufficiently  high  for  its  com- 
bustion, that  is,  for  the  combustion  of 
its  fixed  carbon :  a  forced  draught  can- 
not, therefore,  carry  off  the  fuel  before  it 
is  ignited,  and  in  this  view  velocity  of 
draught  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
Again,  combustion  with  the  anthracites 
is  effected  solely  by  the  contact  of  the 
air  with  their  solid  surfaces;  there  is 
therefore  no  mixing  to  be  done,  and  con- 
sequently no  time  required  to  do  it  in. 
Here,  then,  under  two  important  con- 
ditions, great  velocity  of  draught,  which 
is  highly  detriulental  to  the  economical 
combustion  of  bituminous,  is  unimport- 
ant in  the  combustion  of  anthracite  coal. 
Further,  with  the  ordinary  dimensions 
of  boiler-furnaces,  a  strong  draught  is 
advantageous  in  the  burning  of  anthra- 
cite, which  requires  a  high  temperature 
for  ignition.  Tiiis  high  temperature  can 
only  be  sustained  either  by  the  burning 
of  large  masses  if  a  slow  draught  be 
used,  or  by  a  rapid  draught  if  small 
masses  be  used;  and  the  latter  is  the 
case  in  the  furnaces  of  steam-boilers. 
The  only  manner,  then,  in  ivhich  rapidity 
of  draught  may  be  detrimental  to  the 
economical  use  of  anthracite  is  where  it 
does  not  give  time  enough  for  the  water 
to  take  up  the  caloric  :  with  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  heating  to  grate  surface, 
this  can  be  obviated ;  and  although  this 
proportion  was  considerably  too  small 
in  the  "Princeton"  boilers,  yet,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  other  causes,  of  waste 
operating  with  bituminous  coals  in  other 
boilers,  the  economical  evaporation 
reached  the  ordinary  standard. 

The  use  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
boilers  of  the  "  Princeton"  was  occa- 
sionally es-sayed  when  none  other  could 
be  obtained,  but  with  very  little  success, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  generate  any  thing 
like  the  proper  amount  of  steam  by  a 
natural  drauglit;  and  if  it  was  forced  by 
the  blowers,  the  gases  were  driven  out  of 
the  chimney  before  they  were  consumed, 
,,^a^4,.;]L^rly4hs.,^»e„la(?H  g^.^tgag^.^v^ia 
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experienced  as  before,  with  an  enormous 
consumption  of  fuel. 

The  propeller  of  the  "  Princeton"  was 
so  arranged  with  couplings  on  the  shaft, 
that  it  could,  at  will,  be  disconnected 
from  the  engine,  and  the  vessel  sailed 
under  canvas  alone ;  of  course  dragging 
the  propeller  through  the  water,  the 
propeller  turning  by  the  reaction  of  the 
water  upon  the  blades.  The  speed  of 
the  "  Princeton,"  thus  sailed  under  can- 
vas alone,  and  dragging  her  propeller, 
was  of  course  less  than  it  would  have 
bee  n  had  there  been  no  such  drawback ; 
but  even  with  that,  the  speed  was  very 
respectable,  compared  with  other  sailing- 
vessels.     The  U.  S.  frieate  "Potomac" 


being  ordered  from  Pensacola  to  Nor- 
folk I'or  repairs,  the  "Princeton"  accom- 
panied her  as  an  escort,  using  her  sails 
only.  On  the  occasion  of  this  passage, 
it  was  found  that  the  "  Princeton,"  with 
sail  set  to  top-sails,  could  easily  keep  way 
with  the  "Potomac,"  that  vessel  having 
sail  set  to  top-gallants,  and  this  not  in  any 
one  particular  point  of  sailing  or  strength 
of  wind,  but  as  a  general  average  for  the 
whole  passage. 

A  short  race  was  tried  between  the 
"Princeton" and  the  U.  S.  brig  "  Somera" 
(considered  an  extraordinary  fast  sailer), 
June  17, 1846,  off  Vera  Cruz.  Both  ves- 
sels were  standing  on  the  same  tack, 
close-hauled  by  the  wind,  and  separated 


Fig.  1.  Section  through 
flues  in  side-boilers. 
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Fig.  2.    Section  showing  bacli 
conns,  in  centre-boiler. 


Front  view. 


but  by  a  few  hundred  feet :  the  brig  had 
sail  set  to  royals,  the  "  Princeton"  to  top- 
gallants ;  the  wind  being  a  tine  working 
top-gallant  breeze,  and  the  sea  perfectly 
smooth.  After  speaking  the  "  Prince- 
ton," the  brig  went  about  and  stood  on 
her  course  with  the  wind  abeam ;  the 
"Princeton"  now  tacked,  and  followed 
her,  the  brig  being  about  400  yards 
ahead,  when  the  "  Princeton"  was  "fairly 
on  her  course.  In  fifteen  minutes  the 
"  Princeton"  was  on  her  weather-beam 
square  up  with  her  and  shooting  ahead 
fast,  when  the  race  was  discontinued. 
The  speed  of  the  "Princeton"  during 
this  short  race  was  8J  statute  miles 
per  hour,  and  for  the  last  few  minutes 
gained  on  the  brig,  at  the  rate  of  about 
100  feet  per  minute. 


During  the  race,  the  "  Princeton"  had 
steam  on  the  centre  boiler  only,  at  a 
pressure  of  6  lbs.  above  the  atmos- 
phere, the  throttle  was  j\  open,  the  pro- 
peller making  17  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  pitch  of  the  propeller  being  32-44 
feet,  its  speed  per  hour  was  32*44X17X 
60=33088-8  feet. 

Speed  of  vessel  per  hour  5280x8^= 
46200'0  feet;  consequently  the  propeller, 
so  fur  from  assisting,  was  retarding  the 
speed  of  the  vessel. 

The  draught  of  water  of  the  "  Prince- 
ton," during  the  race,  was  18  feet  8 
inches  aft,  and  15  feet  4  inches  forward. 

During  the  passage  from  Pensacola  to 
Vera  Cruz,  with  a  mean  draught  of  ves- 
sel, July  30,  1846,  the  "Princeton"  made 
under  sail  alone,  with  the  propeller  un- 
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coupled  and  dragging,  4^  knots  per  hour ; 
sail  set  to  royals ;  very  light  wind  abeam 
and  smooth  sea.  The  propeller  made 
11  revolutions  per  minute  by  the  reac- 
tion of  the  water  on  the  blades. 


July 31,  1846,  the  "Princeton"  made 
6  knots  with  sail  alone  set  to  royals, 
wind  moderate  and  free,  sea  smooth;  the 
uncoupled  propeller  making  14l  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 


BOILERS    OF   THE    U.  S.  STEAMER   "PRINCETON." 
Fig.  4. 
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Extreme  length  26ft. 

DurinsT  the  occupation  of  Tampico  by  the  open  roadstead  at  anchor  for  several 
the  naval  force  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  weeks  in  the  winter  months.  While 
the  "  Princeton,"  in  common  with  a  num-  there,  the  squadron  was  suddenly  struck 
ber  of  fri'i-ates  and  corvettes,  lay  off  in      by  a  violent  "  nortlier,"  which   obliged 
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the  vessels  to  slip  their  cables  and  put 
to  sea.  The  "  Princeton,"  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  the  only  vessel  that  carried 
top-sails,  and  she  beat  out  to  windward 
of  the  squadron,  under  siiil  alone,  drag- 
ging her  propeller,  though  at  the  time  in 
light  trim. 

But  the  great  value  of  the  "Princeton  " 
as  a  blockading  vessel  was  conclusively 
shown  during  the  Mexican  war,  when  for 
a  long  time  she  blockaded  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz  alone,  and  not  a  single  ves- 
sel succeeded  in  running  the  blockade, 
though  many  attempted  it.  This  was  an 
amount  of  duty  which  could  not  be  as 

.^i^well  performed  by  the  three  sailing-ves- 

, -sels  together  that  ordinarily  relieved  her. 
While  thus  blockading,  the  "  Prince- 
ton" would  lay  olF  and  on  before  the 
city  under  easy  sail,  with  steam  on  the 
centre  boiler  only,  and  the  fires  banked 
in  its  two  furnaces.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  moment  a  sail  was  descried 
on  the  horizon,  the  fires  were  spread, 
blowers  started,  and  the  vessel  under 
sail,  and  steam  was  in  chase  in  ten  min- 
utes from  the  word.  To  show  the  ves- 
sel's speed  under  these  circumstances,  I 

.  will  state,  that  on  June  22, 1846,  during  a 

-f  chase,  she  made  3|  knots  under  steam 
alone,  at  load  draught,  with  12  lbs.  of 
steam  per  square  inch  in  centre  boiler 
only;  vacuum  in  condenser  23  inches 
mercury,  revolutions  of  propeller  16^  per 
minute,  throttle  j\  open,  smooth  sea  and 
light  head  wind,  the  vessel  steaming  di- 
rectly head  to  wind,  consumption  of  coal 
at  the  rate  of  700  pounds  per  hour. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1846,  from  the 
3d  to  the  19th,  being  16  days  of  continu- 
ous blockading  with  steam  up,  the  whole 
consumption  of  coal  was  only  32,960  lbs., 
or  2060  lbs.  per  24  hours.  During  this 
L  . 

32-44  X23'68x60=42949-712=speed  of  propeller  per  hour  in  feet, 
6082§X6-328=3849l-115=speed  of  vessel  "  " 


time  the  vessel  averaged  in  chase  8  hours 
out  of  each  24,  the  centre  boiler  only 
being  used. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
starboard  and  larboard  boilers,  owing  to 
radiation  from  the  centre  boiler  and  leak- 
age through  the  stop-valves,  was  respect- 
ively 160°  and  140°  F. ;  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  coal-bunkers  immediately 
over  the  boilers  was  104°  F. ;  the  temper- 
ature of  the  engine-room,  115°  F.;  tem- 
perature on  deck,  90° ;  temperature  of 
sea-water,  80°  F. ;  temperature  of  steam 
in  the  boilers,  245°  F. 

The  boilers  of  the  "  Princeton"  were 
covered  with  one  thickness  of  felt,  over 
that  came  a  coat  of  sheet-iron,  followed 
in  turn  by  a  casing  of  wood,  which  was 
again  covered  with  sheet-iron;  against 
this  last  the  coal  was  thrown,  as  the  boil- 
ers formed  one  side  of  the  bunkers. 

With  full  load  of  provisions  and  fuel, 
but  with  the  boilers  empty,  the  vessel's 
draught  of  water  was,  forward,  16  feet  1 
inch ;  aft,  19  feet.  With  the  boilers  fill- 
ed,  the  draught  was  16  feet  7  inches  for- 
ward and  19  feet  4  inches  aft. 

The  mean  speed  of  the  "  Princeton," 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  during  1845  and 
1846,  under  steam  alone,  in  calms  and 
smooth  sea,  was,  for  a  mean  of  304  hours 
steaming,  6'328  knots  per  hour:  mean 
revolutions  of  propeller,  22*58  per  min- 
ute ;  mean  pressure  of  steam  in  boiler 
above  atmosphere,  llj  lbs.,  cutting  off  at 
|ths  from  commencement  of  stroke ;  va- 
cuum in  condenser,  23  inches  of  mer- 
cury ;  throttle  ^  open  ;  consumption  ot 
anthracite  coal  per  hour,  1293  pounds. 
Taking  the  knot  at  6082 1  feet,  the  pitch 
of  the  propeller  being  32'44  feet,  its  slip 
would  be  as  follows: 


,nin 


to  dr  10-38  per  cent. 


4458-597=slip  of  propeller 


The  mean  speed  of  the  "  Princeton," 

in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  during  1845  and 

111  1846,  was,  under  steam  and  sail  set  to 

!'  top-gallants,  smooth  sea  and  moderate 

wind  free,  for  a  mean  of  371  hours,  7-068 

knots   per  hour;    mean  revolutions   of 

'propeller,  233  per  minute;  mean  pres- 

'■'■-feure   of  .steam  in  boiler  above   atmos- 


phere, 10/jy  lbs.,  cutting  oif  at  |ths  of 
the  stroke  of  piston  from  the  commence- 
ment ;  vacuum  in  condenser,  22j%  inches 
of  mercury  ;  throttle  ^  open  ;  consump- 
tion of  anthracite  coal  per  hour,  1264 
lbs.  Taking  the  knot  as  before,  as  6082 1 
feet,  the  slip  t)f  the  propeller  will  now 
be  as  follows: 
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32-44  X23-3x60=:4535M20=speed  of  propeller  per  hour  in  feet, 
7-068  X6082§=42992.288=speed  of  vessel 


9-  2358-832=slip  of  propeller 

®  ^or  5-20  per  cent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  use  of  sail, 

on  an  average,  has  reduced  the  slip  of 

,  the  propeller  one-half,  and  increased  the 

\  speed  of  the  vessel  1  ly\  per  cent.,  almost 

''exactly  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  being 


1. 


used  in  both  cases ;  the  number  of  revo- 


lutions of  the  propeller  per  minute  and 

the  steam-boiler  pressure  being  slightly 

increased,  and  the  opening  of  the  throttle 

'slightly  diminished. 

f       The    maximum   performance   of   the 

"  Princeton"  at  sea  was,  under  sail  and 

y,  steam,   9^  knots  per  hour.     She  made 

Jthis  speed  for  4  consecutive  hours,  Sept. 


1 5, 1 846,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Steam- 
pressure  in  boiler,  14  lbs.  per  square 
inch  above  atmosphere ;  revolutions  of 
propeller  per  minute,  30;  vacuum  in 
condenser,  23  inches  of  mercury ;  con- 
sumption of  anthracite  coal  per  hour, 
2000  lbs. ;  throttle  ^  open.  Breeze 
strong  and  free ;  sail  set  to  tt-p-gallants. 
Temperature  of  engine-roont.  122°  F. ; 
of  coal-bunkers,  101°;  of  hotM'ell,  113°  ; 
of  sea-water,  81°;  on  deck,  85°.  Ordi- 
nary sea.  The  slip  of  the  propeller  in 
this  case,  calculated  as  befoie,  would  be 
as  follows : 


32-44 x30X60=58392-00=speed  of  propeller  per  hour  in  fe^t 
J-  6082|x9i=57785-33=speed  of  vessel    ,u     .'t 

fe''  ■  " h-u    -    I 

X  '■  606-67=slip  of  propeller,         «  " 

-I  or  1-104  per  cent. 

-^      September  14,  1846,  the  "Princeton" 
,,  averaged,  for  7  hours  steaming,  8^  knots 

per  hour,  with  sail  set  to  top-gallants; 

fine  working  breeze  and  ordinary  sea ; 

steam-pressure    in   boiler,    13^-  lbs.  per 

square  inch  above  atmosphere,  cutting 

off  at  ^ths  from  commencement ;  revolu- 


tions of  propeller,  28  per  minlJt^^ ;  vacu- 
um in  condenser,  23  inches  of  m^^rcury; 
throttle  J  open ;  consumption  of  anthra- 
cite coal  per  hour,  2000  lbs.  Tempeta- 
tures  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph. The  slip  of  the  propeller,  calcu- 
lated as  before,  would  be  as  follows: 


32-44 X28x60=:54499-20=speed  of  propeller  pei:  hour  in  feet, 
6082|x8|=51702.67=speed  of  vessel         *      " 


.,  2796-53=slip  of  propeller 

J,, or  5-13  per  cent. 

(To  be  continued.) 

,  ■  , .  J    .,,,      -.    > 

'If' J  •■li'l  V'il.-li.  • 

HENRY  grissell's  (of  the' Reg-enfs  Canal 
Iron-Works)  improvewents  in  coat- 
ing     METALS     WITH     OTHER      METALS. 

Patent  dated  January  lltli,  1851.    En- 
rolled July  10th,  1861. 

The  patentee's  improvements  in  coat- 
ing metals  with  other  metals  are  as 
follow : 


-.1  h 


Coating  Iron  with  Zinc. — For  this  pur- 
pose the  patentees  use  a  bath  or  vessel 
of  iron,  or  other  suitable  material,  in 
which,  by  means  of  heat,  they  melt  the 
zinc,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  melted 
zinc  place  a  thick  layer  of  chloride  of 
zinc  (prepared  by  dissolving  zinc  in  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  driving  off  the  water),  or 
a  mixture  composed  of  8  parts  of  chloride 

VOL.  I. — 40 


of  zinc,  and  10  parts  of  chlbrifle  6f  potas- 
sium ;  or  a  mixture  of  equ.al  parts  of 
chloride  of  zinc  and  chloride  of  sodium  ; 
or  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  dry- 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
or  chloride  of  potassium.  When  the 
metal  and  the  salt  are  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
the  iron  to  be  coated  with  zinc  is  dipped 
into  the  metal,  through  the  covering  of 
fused  salt,  and  becomes  coated  with  zinc. 
If,  however,  it  is  found  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  zinc  has  not  adhered  to  the 
iron,  a  small  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac,  in 
powder,  is  sprinkled  over  the  iron,  which 
is  again  dipped  into  the  melted  zinc. 
Under  this  part  of  their  invention,  the 
patentees  claim  the  use  of  chloride  of 
zinc  applied  as  above  mentioned  in  the 
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fused  state ;  also  of  the  mixtures  of  the 
•Various  salts  above  enumerated. 
t  Coating  Zinc,  Iron  coated  until  Zinc, 
.or  other  Metal,  with  a  Metallic  Alloy. — 
For  this  purpose  the  patentees  use  a  ves- 
sel of  iron,  or  other  suitable  material,  in 
which  the  alloy  is  melted.  One  of  the 
•Alloys  used  by  them  is  composed  of  zinc 
10  parts,  tin  26  parts,  and  lead  5  parts. 
A  layer  of  chloride  of  zinc  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  sal  ammoniac  is  kept  in  a 
stiite  of  fusion  on  the  surface  of  the  met- 
al alloV)  the  temperature  of  which  must 
not  be  carried  higher  than  is  sufficient  to 
keep  the  alloy  in  a  fluid  state.  The  met- 
al to  be  coated  is  dipped  into  the  melted 
alloy,  but  not  allowed  to  remain  therein 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
ceive a  coating  of  the  alloy.  The  pat- 
•entees  use  also  the  alloy  called  "  fusible 
anetal,"  which  they  prefer  to  make  as  fol- 
lows :  bismuth  8  parts,  lead  6  parts,  and 
tin  3  parts;  alloys  of  other  compositions 
,will  do,  provided  that  their  melting  points 
ds  below  400O  Fah.  The  patentees  claim 
.tiie  use,  in  the  manner  above  stated,  of 
i.the  alloys  specified  and  referred  to,  and 
of  the  method  above  described  for  coat- 
ing metals  with  such  alloys. 
■  Coating  Iron  or  other  Metal  with  Tin, 
or  Tin  alloyed  with  Lead. — For  this  pur- 
pose the  patentees  use  a  vessel  of  iron, 
or  other  suitable  material,  in  which  the 
tin  or  alloy  is  melted,  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  fused  metal  lay  a  stratum  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  mixed  with  about  its  own 
weight  of  sal  ammoniac.  The  metal  to 
-ibe  coated  is  then  dipped  into  the  liquid 
jraetal  or  alloy,  until  the  coating  is  effect- 
ed. The  patentees  state  that  it  will  be 
found  advantageous,  in  the  use  of  this 
and  the  preceding  process,  to  dip  the 
nletal  to  be  coated  several  times,  in  order 
that  it  may  come  in  contact  often  with 
the  layer  of  fused  salt:  also  advantngeous 
in  the  preceding  process  to  dip  the  iron 
,or  other  metal  into  a  hot  and  slightly  acid 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  previous  to 
immersion  in  the  bath  of  melted  metal. 
-^The  patentees  claim,  under  this  head  of 
j.tjieir  invention,  the  use  of  a  mixture  of 
chloride  of  zinc  and  sal  ammoniac,  form- 
ing a  saline  compound,  which  is  kept  in 
a,  state  of  fusit)n  on  the  surface  of  the 
melted  tin  or  alloy,  in  the  process  of 
.coating  metals  with  other  metals. 

CwUing  Iron  or  other  Metal  ivith  Sit- 
,fi:er,or  Alloy  of  {Silver  and  Capper. — In 


this  case,  the  surface  of  the  iron  or  other 
metal  to  be  coated  is  to  be  first  amalga- 
mated in  the  usual  way.  The  patentees 
prefer  to  use,  for  the  amalgamating  pro- 
cess, a  mixture  of  12  parts  of  mercury,  1 
of  zinc,  2  of  sulphate  of  iron,  2  of  muri- 
atic acid,  and  12  of  water;  the  mixture 
to  be  heated,  and  when  at  200°  Fahr.,  the 
iron  to  be  amalgamated  is  placed  in  the 
mixture,  and  the  mercury  rubbed  on  the 
surface  of  the  iron.  The  silver,  or  alloy 
of  silver,  is  then  melted  in  a  crucible, 
placed  in  a  suitable  furnace,  and  the 
amalgamated  metal  is  dipped  into  it  un- 
til it  has  acquired  a  proper  coating  of  the 
silver  or  alloy  employed.        .  ,    - 

Under  this  head,  the  patentees  claim 
the  process  of  coating  iron  or  other  met- 
al with  silver,  or  alloy  of  silver  and  cop- 
per, by  amalgamating  the  surface  of  the 
metal  to  be  coated,  and  then  putting  it 
into  the  melted  silver  or  alloy. 

Coating  Iron  icith  Copper,  Bras!<,  or 
any  Alloy  of  Copper,  with  Zinc,  Tin,  or 
Lead. — In  this  case,  the  copper  or  alloy 
used  is  melted  in  some  suitable  vessel, 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal  is 
placed  a  layer  of  borosilicate  of  lead 
(composed  of  112  parts  of  oxide  of  lead, 
24  of  boracic  acid,  and  16  of  silica),  and 
when  the  metal  and  the  salt  are  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  the  metal  to  be  coated  is  intro- 
duced through  the  layer  of  salt  into  the 
melted  metal,  where  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main long  enough  to  acquire  a  coating 
of  the  metal.  The  patentees  sometimes 
coat  the  iron  with  zinc,  or  with  tin,  or 
even  amalgamate  its  surfoce  with  mercu- 
ry, in  the  way  above  mentioned,  and  then 
proceed  to  dip  it  into  the  melted  copper 
or  alloy.  Another  method  of  coating 
iron  with  copper  or  brass,  is  that  of  ex- 
posing it  to  the  vapor  of  chloride  of  cop- 
per, by  placing  that  substance  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  covered  crucible,  in  the  ujjper 
part  of  which  is  placed  the  iron  to  be 
coated.  The  crucible  is  heated  to  red- 
ness, in  a  suitable  furnace,  and  the  va- 
pors of  the  chloride  of  copper  volatilize 
and  coat  the  iron  with  copper.  If  the 
iron  thus  coated  with  copper  be  placed 
in  the  upper  part  of  a  covered  crucible, 
in  which  metallic  zinc,  covered  with  ani- 
mal and  other  charcoiil,  is  placed,  and 
heat  applied  as  In  the  above  case,  the  va- 
pors of  the  zinc  rise,  and  coining  in  con- 
tact with  the  copper-coated  iron,  convert 
the  coating  of  copper  into  brass.    Instead 
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of  chloride  of  copper,  a  mixture  of  me- 
tallic copper  and  sal  ammoniac  may  be 
used,  or  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper, 
and  sal  ammoniac. 

The  patentees  claim,  under  this  head 
of  their  invention,  the  use  of  borosilicate 
of  lead,  in  a  fluid  state,  over  the  surface 
of  melted  copper  or  brass,  or  of  the  al- 
loys above  mentioned,  in  the  process  of 
coating  iron  by  immersion ;  also  the  pro- 
cess of  coating  iron  with  copper  by  tiie 
action  of  fused  cliloride  of  copper,  or 
the  mixtures  above  named,  and  of  coat- 
ing with  brass  by  subsequent  treatment 
with  vapors  of  zijic,  as  above  mentioned. 
— London  Patent  Journal. 


THE     3IARI\E     STEAM     FORCE     OF    GREAT 
BRITAIN.* 

Great  Britain  possesses  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  steam-ships,  includ- 
ing three  in  Canada,  and  thirty-two  ii-on 
steamers,  eleven  ranging  from  1547  to 
1980  tons.     Of  these,  four  were  former, 
ly  76-gun  ships,  and  have  now  engines 
of  450  horse-power.     The  largest"  the 
Simoom,  of  1980,  has  only  350  horse- 
power ;    the  Terrible,  however,  of  1850, 
has   engines   of  800   horse-power;    the 
Termagant,  of  1547,  has  engines  of  620 
horse-power;    while    the   Arrogant,    of 
1872,   has   only  360   horse-power;    the 
Retribution,   of    1641,   has   400    horse- 
power.    One   of  the   above   eleven,  the 
Penelope,  was  a  46-gun  frigate.     Fifteen 
fi-om  above  1200  and  under  1500  tons, 
twenty-seven    above     1000   and    under 
1200.  twenty-three  above  700  and  under 
1000,  nine  above    500  and  under  700, 
twenty-seven  from  250  and  under  50o' 
twenty-two   from    150  and   under   25o' 
four  tVom  42  to  149;  three  on  the  lakes 
ot  Canada,  one  of  406  and  of  90  horse- 
power, and  one  of  750  and  of  200  horse- 
power ;  twelve  packets,  237  to  720,  some 
of  v.iuch  are  very  fine  vessels;  58.643  in 
commission,  and  58,501  tons  in  ordinary. 
Of  the   steam-ships,  there   are   built   of 
iron— the  Simoom,  1984;    the  Vulture, 
1764,  both  350  horse-power;  the  Green- 
ock,  1418,  and    550   horse-power;    the 
Birkenhead,  1405,  and  556  horse-power- 
the  Niagara,  1395,  and  350  horse-power; 
the  Trident,  850,  and  350  horse-power; 
the  Antelope,  650, and  264  horse-power; 
From  the  Glasgow  Practical  Mechanic. 


the  packet  Lizard,  340,  and   150  horse- 
power;   the   Bloodhound,  378,  and  150 
horse-power;    tlie    Grappler,   557,   and 
220  horse-power;  the  Sharp-shooter,  503, 
and  202  horse  power ;    the  Harpy.  344, 
and  200   horse-power;    the   Mvrraidon, 
about  350,  and   180   horse-power;    the 
Sphynx  and  Fairy,  about  300,  and  llu 
horse-power;    and   four    other    smaller 
vessels,  of  20  to  9  horse-power.     Six  of 
the  packets  ai-e  built  of  iron.     Screw- 
steamers  on  the  stocks,  viz.,  one  80-i^un 
at  Devonport,  one  80-gun  at  VVoohnch, 
and  one  80-gun  at  Pembroke ;  in  all.  one 
hundred    and   fifty    steam-ships.     Tlien 
there   is   the   mercantile    steam   power. 
The  steam-vessels  registered  in  the  port 
ot  London  ou  the  1st  of  January.  1851. 
were  three  hundred  and  thirtv-three:  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  under  1 00  tons, 
sixty-four  from  100  to  200,  twenty-six 
from  200  to  250,  twenty-seven  from"  250 
to   300,  sixteen  from   300  to   350,  nine 
from  350  to  400,  ten  from  400  to  450 
eight  from  450  to  500,  three  from  500  to 
650,  seven  from  550  to  600,  three  from 
600   to   650,  six  from  650  to   700,  two 
trom  700  to  750,  five  from  750  to  800, 
three  from  850  to  900,  one  from  900  to 
950,  eight  from   1000  to  1500,  six  from 
1500  to  1800,  eleven  from  1800  to  2000 
and  one  above  2000  tons.     In  Liverpool 
there    were    ninetv-two    steam-vessels- 
twenty  under  100  tons,  fortv-nine  from 
100  to  200,  twelve  from  200  to  400.  «ix 
from  400  to  600,  three  from  600  to  800, 
one  of  1300  tons,  and  one  of  1609  tone. 
At  Bristol  there  were  thirty-one  steam- 
vessels:  eleven  under  100  tons,  fourteen 
above   100  tons  and   under   300,  three 
from  300  to  500,  two  from  500  to  600, 
one  (Great  Britain)  of  2936.      At  Hull 
there    were    thirty-four    steam-vessela  • 
eight  under  100  tons,  seven  from  100  to 
200  tons,  eight  from  200  to  400.  ei^ht 
from  400  to  700,  two  from  700  to  1000 
and  one  of  1320  tons.    At  Shields  there 
were  fifty  steam-vessels :  forty-eight  un- 
der 100  tons,  one  of  388,  and  one" of  106 
tons.     At  Sunderland  there  were  thirty- 
two  steam-vessels  under  100  tons.     At 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  there    were    one 
hundred  and  thirtv-eight  steam-vessels - 
one  hundred  and  thirtv  under  100  tons! 
SIX  from    100  to  300, 'two  from  300  to 
500.  At  Southampton  there  were  twenty- 
three  steam-vessels:  nine  under  100  tons, 
nine  from  100  to  300,  five  from  300  to 
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600.  '  At  Glasgow  there  were  eighty- 
eight  steam-vessels:  fourteen  under  100 
tons,  furty-eiijht  from  100  to  300,  sixteen 
from  300  to  700,  tliree  from  700  to  1000, 
£ve  from  1000  to  2000,  two  from  2000 
to  2500.  At  Leith  there  were  twenty- 
three  steam-vessels  :  eigiit  under  100 
tons,  twelve  from  100  to  600  tons,  three 
500  to  1000  tons.  At  Aberdeen  there 
were  sixteen  steam-vessels :  three  under 
100  tons,  four  from  100  to  300,  three 
from  300  t0  600,  five  from  600  to  1000, 
and  one  of  1117  tons.  At  Dublin  there 
\vere  forty-four  steam-vessels:  three  un- 
der 100  tons,  fifteen  from  100  to  300, 
thirteen  from  300  to  500,  tliirteen  from 
600  to  800  tons.  At  Dundee  there  were 
ten  steam-vessels:  five  under  100  tons, 
two  from  100  to  300,  three  from  500  to 
800.  At  other  ports  there  were  tWo 
hundred  and  seventy  steam-vessels :  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  under  100  tons, 
sixtv-one  above  100  and  under  250,  forty- 
five  from  250  to  500,  twenty-two  from 
600  to  750,  and  three  from  750  to  1000. 
1  i ■+■;-.  vt'  •  "4- 

ON     'IJBE  RVALTJTE    OP    VARIOUS     Kll^ife^  fcfe- 
OeOiAL   TOt   STEAM  •  PURPOSES.*        ' 

-  Some  three  or  four  years  since,  the 
Government  appointed  a  commission, 
consisting  of  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche, 
f  ,R.S.,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  F.R.S.,  to 
"Examine  and  report  upon  the  coals  suited 
to  the  steam  navy.  The  first  and  second 
%ports  had  already  appeared,  but  it  was 
not  until  recently  tiiat  the  third  and  last 
H'port  has  been  presented  to  Parliament. 
As  the  subject  is  one  of  interest,  not 
"only  to  the  steam  navy,  but  also  to 
inainifHcturers  employing  steam-power, 
we  will  give  a  very  condensed  account 
tjf  the  results  obtained  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  their  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous coals  submitted  to  thein.  '  ^':  ' 
Although  the  analysis  of  a  coar^howa 
generally,  tliat  the  quantities  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  which  it  contains  materi- 
ally regulates  its  economic  value,  still, 
there  are  marked  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
sliowing,  that  in  all  inquiries  as  to  the 
n-al  value  of  coal  for  fuel,  its  economic 
value  as  to  its  evaporative  power,  by  ac- 
'tual  trial  under  the  J  lioilerS,  should  b& 
ascertained.  ■  ' 

'    The  coals  of  the  Newcastle  distnct 

-t-i-'lfili    n , ■     .  ^ 

3!lJ  (t'.ib'iJ   From  the  Patent  Journal,     "ijiuru 


are,  in  general,  of  very  different  compo- 
sition from  the  Welsli  coals.  Tliey  are 
characterized  by  containing  a  smaller 
quantity  of  carbon,  but  u  larger  amount 
of  hydrogen.  This  latter  element  exer- 
cises, in  this  case,  a  very  essential  import- 
ance in  their  heating  powers,  and  must 
not  be  neglected  in  comparing  the  analyt- 
ical witli  tlie  economic  results.  As  a 
general  rule,  subject  to  marked  excep- 
tions, the  practical  value  of  the  coal  rises 
with  the  increase  of  these  two  combusti- 
ble elements.  Nevertheless,  the  me- 
chanical conditions  of  a  coal  very  fre- 
quently modify  the  practical  result  to  an 
extent  which  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  physical  condition  of  a 
coal,  according  as  it  facilitates  or  oppo- 
ses the  entrance  of  air  for  combustion, 
produces  a  most  marked  influence  in  its 
evaporative  powers,  and  often  determines 
the  practical  results  obtained  from  it, 
more  than  the  composition  of  the  coal 
itself.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  safe  guide 
to  rely  wholly  on  the  analysis  of  a  coal, 
unless,  at  the  same  time,  practical  experi- 
meilts  are  found  to  coincide  with  the 
approximative  value  indicated  by  analy- 
sis. ' ! 

The  examination  of  37  varieties  off 
Welsh  coal  show  that  the  weight  of 
water  evaporated  from  212°  by  one  foot 
of  coal,  varied  from  608-78  lbs.,  the  high- 
est, to  392-2  lbs.,  the  lowest:  500  lbs. 
being  about  the  average.  The  examina- 
tion of  18  varieties  of  Newcastle  coal 
showed  that  the  weight  of  water  evapo- 
rated from  212°,  by  one  cubic  foot  of 
coal,  varied  from  529-34  lbs.,  the  liighest, 
to  325-25 lbs.,  the  lowest:  the  average 
not  exceeding  420  lbs. 

Tiie  composition  of  Derbyshire  coal?^ 
now  brought  to  London  by  railway,  and 
consumed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  metropolis,  is  in  many  respects  simi- 
lar to  those  from  Newcastle,  but  in  gen- 
eral they  api)ear  to  contain  ratiier  a 
smaller  quantity  of  carbon.  The  weight 
of  water  evaporated  from  212°  by  one 
cubic  foot  of  these  coals  is  about  350  lbs. 

Upwards  of  28  varieties  of  Lancashire 
coal  were  also  examined,  and  their  com- 
position determined ;  but  in  those,  as  in 
the  other  cases  alluded  to,  the  same  ex- 
ceptional differences,  due  to  the  varia- 
tions in  their  meciianical  conditions,  are 
observable,  although,  generally,  tiie  ana- 
lytical value  corresponds  with  that  ob- 
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tained  by  the  boiler  experiments.  The 
weight  of  water  evaporated  from  212° 
by  one  cubic  foot  of  coal,  was  found  to 
be  445-91  lbs.  in  the  highest,  and  326- 11 
lbs.  in  the  lowest  case :  the  average  be- 
ing about  400  lbs. 

An  examination  of  a  few  Scotch  coals 
showed  that  on  the  average  of  eight  va- 
rieties, the  weight  of  water  evaporated 
from  212°,  by  one  cubic  foot  of  coal, 
was  about  400  lbs. 


The  average  value  of  the  coals  ob- 
tained from  different  localities  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  table  ;  and 
although  the  averages  are  deduced  frorn 
an  unequal  number  of  observations,  still 
these  are,  in  most  cases,  sufficiently  large 
to  give  an  approximative  average  of 
value ;  to  this  we  add  the  results  ob- 
tained from  an  examination  of  six  varie^ 
ties  of  "  patent  coals." 


j/ 


Evaporatin?  pow 
er,  or  number  of 
pounds  of  water 
evaporated  from 
2120  by  1  lb.  of 
coal. 


Rate  of  evapora- Weight  in  pounds 
tion,  or  number     of  one  cubic  foot 


of  pounds  evap- 
orated per  hour. 


of  cuul,  as  used 
for  fuel. 


?pace  occupied  by 
one  ton  in  cubic 
feet. 


Average  of 
37  samples  from  Wales 
17  "  from  Newcastle 
28     "     from  Lancashire 

8     "     from  Scotland.  . 

8     "     from  Derbyshire 
.1..      Patent  Coals. 

VVarlich's 

Livingstone's 

Lyon's 

Wylam's 

Bell's 

Holland  and  Green's  . .  . 


9-05 
8-37 
7-94 
7-70 
7-58 

10-36 
10-03 
9-58 
8-92 
8-53 
7-59 


448-2 
4111 
447-6 
431-4 
432-7 

457-84 

483-95 

409-1 

418-89 

54911 

470-0 


53-1 
49-8 
49-7 
50-0 
47-2 

69-05 

65-6 

61 -i 

65-08 

65-3 

64-8 


42-71 

45-3 

4515 

49-99 

47-45 

32-44- 
34-14 
36-66 
34-41 
34-30 
34-56 


no>t 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  INETTiCIENCY  OF  ORDI- 
NARY SAFETY-VALVES  AS  PREVENTIVES 
OF  EXPLOSIONS  IN  STEAM-BOILERS,  WITH 
PROPOSALS  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE 
SAME. 
For  .-ippleton's  Mech.  Mag.  and  Eng.  Journal. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  causes 
of  explosions  in  steam-boilers — to  what- 
ever defect  in  construction,  workmanship, 
or  management  these  disastrous  occur- 
rences may  be  individually  traced,  it  is 
certain  that  in  all  cases  where  violent  dis- 
ruption has  taken  place,  the  immediate 
cause  has  been  pressure,  and  nothing  but 
pressure. 

Ingenuity  has  been  taxed  and  experi- 
mental science  has  been  ransacked,  to  de- 
duct from  ascertained  facts  in  connection 
with  steam,  the  means  of  remedying  the 
results  of  its  dangerous  properties  ;  while 
with  the  same  laudable  intentions  theo- 
ries without  number  have  been  advanced, 
seeking  to  throw  a  light  on  mysterious 
agencies  other  than  experiment  has  con- 
firmed, and  to  expound  hidden  properties 
"which  never  existed.' '""-'  "-'"•'-'  j>;"w_: 


Although,  however,  nothing  compara- 
tively has  been  effected — although  explo- 
sions still  take  place,  and  in  all  probabili- 
ty will  continue  to  take  place,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm  that  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  limited  as 
it  may  be,  is,  nevertheless,  amply  suffi- 
cient to  obviate  even  the  chance  of  dan- 
ger ;  that  even  the  simple  knowing  of  the 
fact  that  pressure  alone,  from  whatever 
source  evolved,  is  the  immediate  forerun- 
ner of  every  explosion,  ought  in  itself  to 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  prevention. 

Precaution,  under  our  existing  knowl- 
edge, is  the  only  preventive,  but  it  is  a 
safe  one  ;  precaution  in  construction,  pre- 
caution in  workmanship,  and  precaution 
in  attendance. 

As,  however,  this  latter  is  not  always 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  as  the  most  care- 
ful engine-tender  may  .sometimes  be  at 
fault,  it  follows  that,  in  the  construction 
of  boilers,  combined  with  sound  workman- 
ship, too  great  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
the  means  of  rendering  them  so  perfect 
in  their  self-adjusting  action  as  to  defy  the 
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consequences  of  the  most  reckless  care- 
lessness. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  an  axiom  not  to 
be  controverted,  that  a  boiler  cannot  burst 
or  explode  in  the  ordinary  manner  with- 
out internal  pressure,  it  may  be  fairly  sub- 
mitted that  if  we  can  devise  any  precau- 
tionary method  whereby  it  can  be  relieved 
from  that  pressure  as  fast,  or  faster,  than 
it  is  evolved  from  any  undue  cause,  the 
means  of  perfect  security  will  in  all  cases 
be  obtained,  except  when  some  most  in- 
ordinate and  preposterous  defect  exists. 

To  effect  this  desirable  purpose,  the  or- 
dinary safety-valve  has  been  devised  ;  and 
as  it  is  a  most  obvious  and  simple  con- 
trivance, so  it  would  appear  at  first  sight 
to  be  most  effective  ;  but  it  is  not  too  much 
to  believe  that,  for  the  very  reason  of  its 
being  obvious  and  simple,  it  has  not  suf- 
ficiently claimed  the  attention  of  engi- 
neers. That  it  is  not  so  effective  as  is 
generally  supposed,  and  that  it  is  capable 

of  great  improvement,  I  will  now  aitempt 

■•  *^  r  ,,  ^,  ,  '  <.'iif-.^'n(i  oil:  -not 
imperfectly  to  show.  ;      ,    j, 

biiivvij..  \Mu  h)  •'■•I'-^Mi  ti"«  S'JKqe  Jjsfij  ni 
.bMiiiu'jiioj  i!'_nj;  baliiiiil  r!ji  vr>v.'n^'Tfrio 
eA\  yj  >lo'i(p/)i  IIb  nj  ixilim; 
8Ji  iiiriJ  fqq')X')  f97ljJY-Yto'lxifi 
-X9  gni/'^Y>njay.oiq  ^{&)bii30r 
smua  ^.lij  [)i  r)'<biLjf|J  jon  -cl  ,v^( 
i(d  (badiu, 


J^ 


to  iiix;b  "jilj  iKoi'i  f'uan  od  iwi  Li„i<,v  jI 
Jnioq  oriJ  xft  o)  ^s^f^^Hoq  ennyvff  rl-iidw 


baoiio, 
boo^  !>(o(l 

(!  The  most  common  safetyrvalve  now  in 
uso  for  boilers  working  much  above  at- 
mospheric pressure,  is  the  one  shown  in 
fig.  1 ,  being  the  ordinary  weighted  lever- 
valve. 


In  some  cases,  however,  the  lever  is 
discarded,  and  weights  are  placed  perpen- 
dicularly over  the  valve,  or  suspended  to 
it  inside  the  boiler — preferable  modes  itl 
all  respects  where  compactness  and  steadi- 
ness can  be  obtained. 

In  either  case  the  valve  itself  consists 
of  a  flat  plate  (frequently  hollowed  out  oh 
the  under  side),  having  a  tale  or  guide 
spindle,  and  bearing  with  its  edges  on  a 
brass  seat,  to  which  it  is  ground  conically. 
With  such  a  valve  or  valves,  or  others 
similar  in  their  more  important  features, 
has  every  boiler  been  furnished  which  has 
exploded  since  the  use  of  steam-engines 
became  general — a  fact  which  would 
alone  prove  that  where  real  danger  ex- 
ists, and  when  they  ought  to  fultil  their 
intentions  to  most  purpose,  they  are  of 
little  or  no  use.     ,    ; 

Indeed,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted, 
that  their  utility  as  safety-valves  does  not 
in  any  great  degree  extend  beyond  that  of 
indicating  to  the  attendant  any  undue  in- 
crease of  pressure  that  may  take  place, 
and  giving  him  the  power  of  blowing  off 
at  intervals  whatever  amount  of  steam 
circumstances  may  require. 

Their  inutility  as  self-acting  protectors 
at  the  critical  conjunctures  of  neglect  and 
danger,  would  appear  evident,  and  the 
fault  most  probably  lies  in  some  defect  in 
their  construction.  It  may  be  said  that, 
by  making  them  of  larger  diameter,  greater 
security  may  be  afforded  ;  but  this  is  in- 
convenient, and  it  is  moreover  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  defect  may  exist  which  is  com- 
mon to  large  ones  as  well  as  small. 

Now  it  seems  highly  probable  that  a 
most  serious  defect  does  exist,  and  lies  in 
this  simple  fact,  that  the  plate  constity^- 
ing  the  valve  is  made  flat  or  hollowed  o^t 
on  the  under  side. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  on  due  considera- 
tion, that  this  form  of  valve  is  bad,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  any  fluid  in  motion, 
meeting  with  an  obstacle  at  right  angles 
to  its  course,  must  reverberate  upon  itself, 
as  is  exemplified  in  Montgolphier's  hy- 
draulic ram,  and  in  the  bursting  of  pipes 
by  the  reaction  of  water  on  sudden  stop- 
page. Thus  it  is  evident,  that  when  the 
valve  is  open,  the  greater  portion  of  steam 
rushing  to  its  exit  will  strike  against  the 
underside  of  the  valve-plate,  and  be  thrown 
back  in  an  opposite  direction,  forming 
thereby  an  opposing  current  to  the  parti- 
cles of  steam  which  immediately  follow. 
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That  the  evil  effects  of  this  action  are 
more  serious  tlian  might  be  at  first  imag- 
ined, may  be  shown  on  reference  to  a  small 
well-known  philosophical  instrument  first 
noticed  by  Clement  des  Ormes,  but  orig- 
inally discovered,  I  believe,  by  W.  R. 
Roberts,  the  eminent  machinist  of  Man- 
chester (Eng.)-  t    '  i> 


ii  ^fife-iSi  ,(obi8  i^nu  ;?rij 


bar,  3')sl't)<iii  tn  -•  ;        .u:|iM;'  fj 

r-,  P,'.gi  ?  repre?,?nt5  ,a  sm^ll  tube  a,  nav^• 
ing  attached  to  one  end  a  flat  plate  or  disk 
B  ;  c  is  another  loose  plate  of  the  same  di- 
ameter. The  top  surface  of  b  and  the  un- 
der side  of  c  ought  to  be  both  level  and 
somewhat  accurately  fitting  when  placed 
together.  If  the  instrument  is  now 
placed  perpendicularly,  the  disk  c  being 
placed  on  the  plate  b,  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube  a  be  blown  into,  no  force  of 
blast  will  be  able  to  remove  the  plate  c 
from  its  position.  The  fact  is  eer|ain, 
and  the  reason  has  been  variously  .ex- 
plained. Although,  however,  a  true  so- 
lution is  difficult  to  arrive  at,  it  seems 
most  likely  that  the  action  which  takes 
place  is  very  nearly  aUied  to  the  following. 
The  air  projected  up  the  tube  a  strikes 
forcibly,  in  the  first  instance,  against  the 
top  plate  c,  tending  to  lift  it  from  its  state 
of  rest,  which  it  certainly  does  to  a  slight 
extent ;  no  sooner  has  this  taken  place, 
however,  than  the  air  recoils  upon  itself, 
and  prevents  the  escape  of  any  but  a  very 
small  quantity.  This  action  of  the  air  in 
the  tube  is  either  then  repeated  by  a  se- 
ries of  pulsations,  or  it  resolves  itself  into 


m^ 


two  opposing  currents,  the  downward  one 
of  which,  having  only  slightly  less  velo- 
city than  the  upward  current,  stops  the 
passage  into  the  annular  space  between 
the  plates  of  any  but.^i  v^ryjmiqul^.^pr|^ 
tion  of  air.  ^,  .  ;    ,     ' 

In  the  mean  time  thei  plate' c,  when  first' 
struck  by  the  air  in  the  tube,  rises,  fronj' 
contact  with  the  plate  b,  with  so  great, 
suddenness,  that  the  air  from  the  exterior 
has  not  time  allowed  to  rush  in  between 
the  plates  and  fill  the  vacuum;  so  that 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  top 
forces  it  immediately  back  to  its  former 
position,  or  rather  till  it  meets  with  an 
elastic  stratum  of  air,  and  combined  force 
of  the  upward  blast;  it  then  rebounds  aS 
suddenly  as  before,  and  continues  to  re- 
peat this  action  by  a  series  of  minute  and^ 
almost  imperceptible  pulsations.  '  ' 

It  would  seem  that  the  quantity  of  iiit 
escaping  into  the  annular  space  by  eveW 
the  most  forcible  blast,  is  so  extremely 
minute,  that  the  plate  cannot  rise  far  b^ 
fore  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  oil' 
the  top  becomes  greater  than  the  pressure 
in  that  space  and  the  force  of  the  upward 
current  on  its  limited  area  combined. 

Precisely  similar  in  all  respects  is  the 
action  of  the  safety-valvej  except  that  its 
tendency  to  ascend  on  pressure  being  ex- 
erted below,  is  not  retarded  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  instrument  described,  by 
reason  of  its  annular  space  bearing  a 
much  smaller  proportion  to  the  whole 
area  of  the  plate.  That  it  is,  however, 
in  some  degree  retarded  and  prevented 
from  rising  to  a  sufficient  height  for  the 
escape  of  any  undue  quantity  of  steam, 
may  be  gathered  from  analogy,  and  I 
thiiik  this  is  also  confirmed  by  experience. 
It  would  not  be  easy,  from  the  data  of 
which  we  are  possessed,  to  fix  the  point 
at  which  a  valve  of  given  area  and  con- 
figuration ought  to  stand ;  hat  it  is  cer- 
tain that  observation  points  out  thfit  they 
never  rise  very  high,  even  under  the 
greatest  pressures.  Granting,  hpwever, 
that  they  do  rise  to  a  sufficient  height 
(which  they  seldom  or  never  do)  so  as  to 
give  an  annular  area  for  the  escape  of 
steam  equal  to  the  area  of  the  passage 
leading  thereto^  still,  the  .effect  noticed 
with  regard  to  the  pipe,  must  hold  good 
here  also ;  in  fact,  the  amount  of  steam 
which  the  area  of  the  passage  ought  to 
give  does  not  escape.  The  fury  of  the 
steam  is  expendejd  by  being  thrown  back 
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in  antagonism  to  itself,  and  in  forming  an 
etfeclual  barrier  to  free  egress,  those  par- 
ticles which  are  so  successful  as  to  find 
a  passage  out  making  tlieir  escape  into 
the  atmosphere  with  a  loud  and  disagree- 
able noise. 

It  is  well  known,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  that  the  recoil  of  water  in  a  pipe 
on  an  obstacle  at  right  angles  to  its 
course,  exercises  a  very  great  retarding 
influence  on  its  flow ;  and  it  is  much  to 
be  apprehended  that  the  more  elastic  the 
fluid,  the  greater  will  be  the  evil. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  a  defect  which, 
simple  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  results  in  rendering  the 
safety-valve  no  safety-valve  at  all,  it  re- 
mains to  And  a  remedy.  This  is  so  sim- 
ple and  so  obviously  efficient  that  it  needs 
no  further  recommendation  than  merely 
to  state  that  it  consists  of  making  the  un- 
der side  of  the  valve  of  such  a  shape  that 
the  particles  of  steam  on  striking  it  shall 
be  directed  in  their  recoil  immediately  to- 
wards the  opening. 

Fig.  4. 
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Figi  4  will  give  a  rough  idea  of  such  a 
valve  ;  and  it  may  be  stated  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  self-evident  superiority  of  such 
a  construction,  that  pump-valves  of  this 
description  which  the  writer  has  tried  are, 
so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  practical 
experiment,  much  more  effective  in  their 


delivery,  less  noisy,  and  better  in  all  re- 
spects than  ordinary  plate-valves. 

There  ara  other  minor  defects  in  safety- 
valves.  One  of  these  frequently  prevails 
in  the  weighted  lever-valve,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  some  exaggeration  in  tig.  2. 
In  consequence  of  the  point  at  which  the 
lever  here  bears  upon  the  valve  being 
placed  so  much  above  the  part  which 
guides  it,  and  the  often  ill-considered 
position  of  the  lever's  fulcrum,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  before  the  valve  can  rise  any 
reasonable  height,  a  large  amount  of  re- 
sistance must  be  given  to  its  further  prog- 
ress, by  its  being  forced  into  an  angular 
position,  thereby  jamming  the  spindle  in 
its  guide,  and  adding  an  undue  amount  of 
friction.  Some  valves,  it  is  true,  being 
carefully  constructed,  and  with  due  atten- 
tion to  their  proper  action  in  this  respect, 
are  not  open  to  these  objections;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  applies  only  to  the 
minority  of  cases. 

The  risk,  however,  if  not  entirely  re- 
moved, is  greatly  diminished  by  the  ar- 
rangement shown  in  tig.  4,  where  the  bear- 
ing point  of  the  lever  is  considerably  be- 
low the  seat  of  the  valve.  A  weight  sus- 
pended to  the  tail  of  the  valve,  as  shown 
in  dotted  lines,  might  likewise  be  advan- 
tageously applied,  in  order  to  retain  the 
valve  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and 
thereby  prevent  it  from  jamming.  An- 
other imperfection  may  be  noticed  in  a 
common  application  to  this  species  of 
.safety  apparatus  —  namely,  the  ordinary 
spring-balance.  Although  this  is,  in 
other  respects,  a  neat  and  convenient 
contrivance,  it  has  the  serious  defect  of 
giving  no  clue  to  the  actual  pressure  in 
the  boiler  at  the  time  when  steam  is  blow- 
ing off.  For  instance,  supposing  the 
valve  to  have  been  screwed  down  to  a 
given  pressure,  at  the  instant  of  the 
valve's  first  rising  that  pressure  will  be 
indicated  on  the  scale  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness ;  but  on  its  rising  and  thereby 
lifting  the  lever  to  the  smallest  extent 
furtiier,  the  spring  immediately  becomes 
stronger  by  tension,  while  inversely  (from 
the  before-mentioned  causes)  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  valve  itself  to  rise  becomes 
weaker,  and  that  to  an  unknown  amount. 

The  deceptive  consequences  of  this  are 
obvious,  and  need  no  further  explanation  ; 
but,  although  the  matter  may  be  made 
light  of,  as  it  is  certain  that  a  boiler  may 
explode  when  the  safety-valves  are  blow- 
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ing  off  *  to  their  utmost,  so  is  it  possible 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  spring- 
balance,  instead  of  acting  as  a  protector, 
becomes  the  reverse. 

It  is  almost  needless  here  to  allude  to 
that  description  of  safety-valve  now  so 
generally  and  justly  condemned  by  expe- 
rienced engineers — namely,  such  as  have 
a  spindle  passing  through  a  stuffing-box, 
above  which  it  is  attached  to  the  lever, 
the  valve  itself  being  inclosed  in  a  chest 
or  casing,  from  which   the   superfluous 
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Steam  is  carried  off  through  a  pipe  placed, 
generally,  in  a  horizontal  position.  The 
absurdity  of  this  arrangement  is  at  once  .' 
apparent ;  and  it  is  ranch  to  be  wondered  ."> 
at  that  so  clumsy  an  apparatus  should,  twiiJ 
this  day,  be  found  attached  to  steam-boit4d;5 
ers.  il 

Having  now  endeavored  to  trace  sonie  *« 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  imperfection 
of  safety-valves,  and  being  bold  to  assert 
that,  in  cases  of  real  danger,  they  are  litri  :i 
tie  better  than  useless,  as  ordinarily  eon-'"'u 
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strflgfed,  I  would  again  pf'elss  tl)e%syhm'ii-'   ' 
tion  that,  if  made  on  j^ound    principles, 
they   are   capable  of  being  rendered   at 
once  the  most  natural  and  most  effectual 
means  of  protection.  '      '  '    ^ 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  are  the  requisites 
of  a  good  safety-valve.  They  may,  I 
think,  be  stated  to  be  simply  these :  1st, 
that  it  should  be  of  such  a  form  as  to  al- 
low of  the  free  egress  of  steam:  2djthat 

Jt-     .  '^         -.■'   .;:    1     1       .{:  '    ■:.•: 

*"Ti\e  fact  of  safefy-valves  blowin:;  off'slekm  itri-  ' 
niWJlKifly  before  an  explosion  takes  place,  lias  been 
HscerC-'iiiurd  l)ey(Hul  a  <loubl  in  numerous  uistuiicea. 
1  myself  was  an  eye-wltuess  of  one  of  these  disas- 
trous* event?!,  my  ariention  and  that  of  others  bcin".; 
atliMclLil  to  llie  boiler  by  the  violent  and  noisy  ef* 
Ibrts  of  tlie  sli.'.'inj  to  escape  lhroui;h  the  valve. 
Tiiis  fact  \v;is  dislinclly  sworn  to  at  tlie  judicial  in- 
quiry into  the  cause  of  the  accident  which  proved 
tiital  lo  the  eugiue-tender  and  others  near.  The 
salely-valve  was  two  ;uid  a  quarter  inches  in  diam- 
eter, ill  tcood  workini;  order,  and  the  lever  properly 
weisrhted.  From  repeated  obserrations,  I  have 
liaimd  that  in  no  ciise  does  a  valve  rise  above  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  most,  so  that  here  was  a  boiler 
sufTioiently  lanje  to  supply  a  twenty  horse-power 
enjjiuf  with  steam  at  .sisly  pounds  pressure,  sup- 
plied with  a  valve  which,  when  open  even  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch,  would  present  an  annular  area  of  but 
one  and  Ihroe-quartere  square  inches  for  the  escape 
of  steam.  This  instance  will,  I  think,  go  far  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks. — H.  H. 


it  should  be  capable  of  rising  by  pressure 
anv  limit-^d  height  freely  and  without 
sticking  ;*  3d,  that  it  should  be  of  dimen- 
sions large  enongh  to  relieve  the  boiler 
of  any  undue  pressure  of  steam,  even 
under  the  most  unlooked-for  rapidity  of 
evolution. 

The  first  requisite  is,  in  some  degree, 
fulfilled  bv  the  arrangement  shown  in 
fig.  4.  The  second,  also,  partially,  al- 
though it  would  1)6  better  to  discard  the 
lever"  altogether  and  substitute  weights, 
placed  immediately  over  the  axis  of  the 

*  It  has  been  asserted  that  cases  have  been 
known  of  valves  sticking  in  tjieir  seats  throuijh  ox- 
idation. An  instance  of  this  has 'been  «iven  me 
by  an  engineer  of  undoubted  veracity,  who,  on  ex- 
amining a  boiler  about  to  und*i-go  some  repairs, 
discovered  the  valve  to  be  so  fast  that  a  sledge- 
hammer had  actually  to  bo  used  in  order  to  drive 
it  from  its  seat ;  a  proof,  indeed, T)f  the  ignorance  or 
utter  recklessness  of  the  atnendant  lireraan  or  en- 
gineer. 

It  seems  almost  beyond  belief  that  a  brass  valve 
can  be^'ome  oxidized  so  firmly  iis  to  resist  pressure 
with  more  obstinacy  ihiui  the  boiler  itself.  It  is 
not  imlikely  that,  in  mus(  iiislaiices,  the  assertion 
has  been  invented  ivs  an  excuse  for  some  sross  neg- 
lect ornbuse.  A  properly  con>tnicled  and  property 
Weighted  valve  will  be  ttio  frequently  on  the  move 
to  run  the  chance  of  rusting  fast.  H.  H.  • 
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valve,  or  suspended  from  below  ;  as  this, 
however,  would  be  inconvenient  and  awk- 
ward in  high-pressure  boilers,  and  as,  in 
order  properly  to  fulfil  the  last  requisite, 
any  method  of  weighting  would  be  ex- 
tremely unwieldy  and  untractable  under 
ordinary  construction,  I  would  submit  the 
contrivance  shown  in  figure  5  for  con- 
sideration, as  one  hkely  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  a  safety-valve  to  a  fuller 
extent  than  any  that  has  yet  been  in 
use* 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  en- 
graving, that  this  valve  has  two  concen- 
tric bearing  surfaces,  so  as  to  allow  the 
steam  to  escape  through  the  openings,  as 
indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  inner  or 
lower  opening  may  be  made  of  any  di- 
ameter, and  the  annular  space  between 
the  two  openings  against  which  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  is  exerted,  may  be 
limited  to  any  extent,  by  which  means  the 
whole  can  be  weighted  in  the  manner 
shown  conveniently,  and  without  occupy- 
ing much  bulk. 

Its  advantages  in  this  respect  are  great, 
inasmuch  as  an  increased  diameter  may 
be  used  without  injuring  its  sensitiveness 
or  increasing  its  unwieldiness.  Exclu- 
sive of  this,  moreover,  it  enables  a  much 
greater  amount  of  steam  to  escape  for  a 
given  diameter  of  valve,  than  one  of  or- 
dinary construction,  and  none  of  the  phe- 
nomena noticed  as  appertaining  to  the 
latter  can  here  take  place,  providing  a 
conical  form,  as  shown,  be  given  to  the 
under  side  of  the  valve  between  the  outer 
and  inner  seat.  The  contraction  of  the 
aperture  at  a  will  give  the  valve  a  ten- 
dency to  rise  more  freely  under  great 
pressure  by  presenting  an  additional  area 
to  the  action  of  the  escaping  steam  when 
the  valve  is  partially  raised  from  its  seat. 
The  spindle  b,  which  is  attached  to  the 
seat,  serves  as  a  guide  for  the  valve  while 
the  cross-piece  iixed  to  the  top  prevents 
it  from  rising  too  high. 

This  form  of  valve  may  be  Inodified 
and  improved  to  some  extent ;  indeed,  the 
best  form  must  be  the  result  of  experi- 
ment ;  but  I  would  draw  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  with  this  construction,  or  one 
embodying  the  same  principles,  there 
exists  apparently  no  objection  whatever 
to  the  employment  of  valves  of  such  in- 
cr;ep.sed  dimensions  as  to  discharge  rapid- 
ly even  the  most  dangerous  evolution  of 
st^^jn,  or  by  whatever  other  name  the 


gaseous  originator  of  pressure  may  be  des- 
ignated. 

For  boilers  in  which  a  very  high  pres- 
sure is  maintained,  and  when  weights  of 
unwieldy  bulk  would  be  required,  1  would 
suggest  the  adoption  of  a  valve,  a  rough 
idea  of  which  may  be  conveyed  by  refer- 
ring to  fig.  6. 

In  this  case  I  employ  three  concentric 
bearing  surfaces,  the  inner  one  of  v^'hich, 
a,  is  of  much  smaller  diameter  than  either 
of  the  outer  ones,  b  and  c.  It  will  be  at 
once  apparent  that  the  inner  bearing  sur- 
face a  a,  may  be  so  limited  in  diameter 
(the  part  of  the  valve  which  rests  thereon, 
thus  presenting  but  a  small  area  to  the 
pressure  of  steam)  that  but  a  trifling 
weight  will  be  required  ;  indeed,  the  outer 
bearing  surfaces  may  be  so  increased, 
the  valve  consequently  becoming  heavier, 
that  it  may  be  made  to  supply,  of  itself, 
the  place  of  a  weight,  and  if  necessary 
this  may  be  adjusted  by  suspending  an 
additional  weight  to  the  tail  of  the  spindle, 
as  shown  in  dotted  lines.  On  the  rising 
of  the  valve  from  its  seat,  the  steam  will 
escape  from  the  three  openings  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  take  off  any  sudden 
and  undue  pressure  from  the  boiler. 

I  may  be  allowed  in  conclusion  to  sug- 
gest a  combination  and  application  of  the 
principles  described  in  reference  to  fig.  5, 
constituting  a  safety  apparatus  which, 
however  imperfect,  may  be  confidentially 
stated  to  be  superior  to  that  commonly 
used  in  locomotive,  and  may  be  applied 
with  advantage  to  all  boilers.  It  consists 
of  an  arrangement  of  two  valves,  a  and 
B,  fig.  7,  of  similar  construction  to  that 
shown  in  fig.  5.  The  large  valve  b  isj 
weighted  by  a  series  of  metallic  rings, 
as  before  described,  and  is  of  much 
larger  diameter  than  the  valve  A  :  the  lat- 
ter is  weighted  by  a  combination  of  levers  ; 
of  these,  the  upper  one,  d,  has  its  fulcrum 
at  e,  beyond  the  valve  B,  and  rests  on 
knife-edges  attached  to  the  smaller  valve 
A,  and  is  connected  by  means  of  links  to 
the  lower  lever  g,  the  latter  being  gradu- 
ated and  weighted  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  weight  can  be  conveniently  traversed 
backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  indicate 
the  pressure  required.  The  valve  Bj  is 
also  furnished  with  knife-edges,  but  re- 
versed, and  so  placed  that  the  lever  d  may 
bear  upon  them  only  when  the  valve  A 
has  risen  a  givon  height,  i.^  ;  i  i     i  i   ;.    .[ 

It  will   be  under!jtood^c.thie!Q,}ioa  Iba 
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pressure  in  the  boiler  becoming  greater 
than  circumstances  require,  the  steam 
first  escapes  at  the  valve  A,  the  valve  b 
never  rising  till  the  steam  becomes  dan- 
gerously strong ;  and  in  order  more  ef- 
fectually to  insure  the  proper  action  of 


the  latter  when  this  does  take  place,  the 
valve  A,  rising  higher  under  the  increasing 
pressure,  lifts  the  lever  d  till  it  bears  on 
the  knife  edges  of  the  valve  b,  and  re- 
lieves it  of  a  portion  of  its  weight.  Thus, 
when  the  attendant  wishes  to  ascertain 
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whether  or  no  the  valve  b  is  in  proper 
working  order,  all  he  is  required  to  do  is 
to  move  the  weight  back  on  the  lever  g 
until  the  valve  a,  rising,  communicates 
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sufficient  pressure  to  the  knife  points  oi^^ 
the  valve  b,  when  the  latter  begins  tO|! 
move,  and  the  escape  of  steam  therefrom 
indicates  that  all  is  right.     This  can  b^ 


done,  although  the  valve  b  should  be 
locked  up  and  out  of  the  attendant's  reach, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  af- 


fected by  any  under  weighting  of  the  le-J 
vers  D  and  g. 

For  knife  edges  in  this  apparatus  may, 
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perhaps,  be  advantageously  substituted 
small  steel  rollers,  and  additional  delicacy 
of  action  might  be  secured  by  counter- 
balancing ihie  weight  of  the  levers  as 
shown. 

More  important  improvements  might 
be  also  possibly  suggested,  especially 
such  as  tend  to  simplification,  which 
would  render  the  above  described  appara- 
tus more  complete  and  effective.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  it  be  allowed  to  decide  a 
priori  that  the  foregoing  principles  are 
correct,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  safety-valves  may  be  yet  constructed 
which  shall  be  worthy  of  their  name. 
Henry  Howson. 

Kensington,  Ptiiladelptiia,  Sept.  llth,  1851. 


PATENTS. 

Llfit  of  Patents  {with  claims  aniMxeil)  wJiich 
isxued  from  tlie  United  States  Patent  Office 
front  the  llth  day  of  June,  1851,  to  the  1st 
of  July,  1851,  hoth  in-clusi-ve. 

To  .John  Cooper,  of  Sangamon  Co.,  111.  (ad- 
ministrator of  Benjamin  Giger,  deceased), 
for  IrnpromTnent  in  Plows.  Patented  June 
24,  1851. — Wliat  is  claimed  as  the  invention 
of  Benjamin  Giger,  is  the  peculiar  form  and 
eonstruction  of  the  standard,  with  the  sockets 
at  the  upper  extremity  and  flanges  at  the  low- 
er, and  tlie  method  of  uniting  them,  so  as  to 
form  a  double  machine,  cajiable  also  of  being 
used  for  cultivation  in  its  sej^arate  parts,  as 
set  forth.  Tlie  whole  machine,  as  above  de- 
acribed,  constitutes  Giger's  Corn  Planter. 

To  Charles  A.  Postley,  of  Spring  Garden, 
Pa.,  for  Self-acting  Guard  Frog.  Patented 
Jmic  24, 1851. — I  claim  the  combmatiou  of  tlie 
rising  and  tailing  guards,  with  the  levers,  by 
means  of  an  arrangement  of  levers,  connect- 
ing rods,  &c.,  to  produce  the  results  herein 
set  forth. 

To  John  Pepper,  of  Spring  Garden,  Pa. 
(assignor  to  Cuane,  Pepper  »fe  Crane),  for 
Improvements  in  Knittinr/  Machines.  Patent- 
ed June  24,  1851. — 1  claim,  tirst,  a  sinker,  to 
be  used  in  macliines  for  knitting,  so  con- 
structed as  to  form  the  loojjs  upon  tlie  needles 
used  in  knitting  two  separate  fabrics  at  tlie 
same  time  and  at  one  operation,  and  of  suf- 
ficient weight  to  draw  the  requisite  quantity 
of  yarn  from  tluj  supply  to  form  the  loops  re- 
quired. 

Second,  a  slur,  to  be  used  in  knitting  ma- 
chines, so  constructed  as  to  let  each  sinker 
drop  to  the  fulling  bar,  and  draw  the  requisite 
quantity  of  yarn  from  the  supply,  to  form  the 
loop  or  loops,  between  the  needles,  before  it 
allows  the  succeeding  sinker  to  drop  and  act 
upon  the  yarn. 

Third,  a  falling  bar,  so  constructed  that  the 
slurs  and  slur-boxes  traverse  upon  it,  instead 
of  traversing  a  separate  bar. 

Fourth,  the  coiubination  of  the  sinkers, 


stop  bars,  combs,  and  needles  that  traversis,  \ 
so  arranged  as  to  knit  two  separate  fabrics  Bt'> 
the  same  time,  with  one  and  the  same  set  of 
sinkers  and  slur. 

Fifth,  1  do  not  intend  to  limit  myself  to'' 
the  precise  construction  described  in  the  fore^' 
going  specification ;  but  to  use  such  forms  of 
construction  as  will  answer  the  purpose  in- 
tended. 

To  Maria  Vaughn,  of  Greenbush,  N.  Y. ' 
(admx.  of  Joseph  C.  Vaughn,  deceased ),_/br 
machinery  for  making  uiro^ight-irontkir  Wheels,' 
Patented  June  24,  1851. — I  claim  the  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  set  forth  and  describ- 
ed, to- wit:  the  mould  blocks  or  welders,  the 
hammer  or  ram,  with  the  wedges  thereto  at- 
tached, and  the  mandrel,  in  combination  with 
each  other. 

To  Jabez  Robins,  of  Boston,  Mass.  (assign^*' 
or  to  Joel  K.  Morse,  of  Leominster,  Mass.),' 
for  Improvement  in  Machines  for  Splitting' 
Horn  and  Shell.  Patented  June  24,  1851.— I 
claim  the  cylindrical  rotary  bed,  or  drum,  in 
combination  with  the  water  cistern,  or  trough, 
and  its  furnace,  and  machinery  over  the  drum, 
for  bearing  the  shell  or  material  down  upon  it 
during  its  revolution,  as  specified,  the  said 
drum  being  provided  with  a  roughened  or 
frictioned  curved  surface,  such  as  will  adhere 
to  the  shell,  and  cause  it  to  move  with  it  and 
against  the  knife. 

To  Henry  Moser,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for 
Improvement  in  printing  names  of  Svlscrihers 
vpon  Newspapers,  etc.  Patented  .June  24, 
1851. — The  arrangement  and  construction  of 
a  machine  for  printing  names  of  persons  or 
places  on  newspapers  and  other  papers,  after 
the  manner  substantially  as  described,  viz.  : 
of  a  form  containing  the  column  of  names  to 
be  printed  set  up  in  types,  and  being  brought 
under  the  action  of  a  stamp,  by  means  of  a 
slide  moving  by  degrees,  together  with  the 
application  of  a  slitted  plate,  allowing  the 
paper  to  be  printed  to  be  pressed  down  on  the 
line  right  beneath  the  slit  of  the  j^late,  and 
shielding  the  paper  from  the  lines  adjoining 
that  under  action  of  the  stamp,  as  described. 
To  Jacob  Selorath,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,/w 
Improvement  in.  Lubricating  C'ompoitnds.  Pa- 
tented June  24,  1824. — I  claim  the  combina- 
tion of  ingredients  herein  described,  whether 
the  propoi'tions  be  the  same  as  herein  set 
forth,  or  varied  to  any  extent  that  the  same 
may  admit  of,  without  changing  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  compound  as  a  lubricator. 

To  Lawrence  Myers,  of  I^hiladelphia,  Pa., 
for  Imjn'ovement  in  Cars  for  Transportation  of 
Coal.  Patented  June  24,  1851. — I  claim  the 
coiubination  ofa  partition  or  partitions,  with  a 
metallic  cylinder  or  t'ylinders,  provided  with 
flanged  riins,  as  herein  described,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  material  in  bulk,  on  rail  or 
other  roads  where  high  velocities  are  attain- 
ed, said  material  being  held  in  place  by  cen- 
trifugal force,  whilst  in  motion,  and  prevent- 
ed from  falling  or  rolling  in  the  cylinder,  by 
the  partition  or  partitions,  whilst  in  the  act 
of  stopping  or  starting,  or  by  any  other  means 
essentially  the  same. 
To  Sylvanus  Sawyer,  of  Teaipleton,  Mass., 
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for  Improvement  in  Macliinery for  Gutting  Bat- 
an,  (kc.  Patejited  June  24,  1851.— I  claim, 
first,  the  combination  of  the  cutters,  as  de- 
scribed, witli  the  levers,  tlie  springs,  and 
cams,  or  their  equivalents,  and  hancBes  and 
links,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  said  cutters 
or  scrapers,  so  as  to  act  ufjon  the  stick  of  rat- 
an  in  the  manner  lierein  described,  and  by 
which  they  may  aU  be  operated  simultaue- 
o.usly. 

Second,  in  the  process  of  cutting  cane  or 
ratan  into  strands,  as  described,  1  claim  bend- 
ing the  stick  at  the  point  at  which  the  cutter 
is  removing  the  strand  from  the  surface. 

Third,  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  ele- 
ments which  compose  each  simple  section  of 
the  cutting  apparatus,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
cutter  and  gage,  with  the  stock,  guide,  and 
bed-roller,  or  their  equivalents,  substantially 
as  described,  for  the  purpose  of  bending  the 
stick  and  removing  tlic  strand  tliei'efrom, 
whether  the  sai<l  section  is  used  alone  or  is 
combined  with  others. 

Fourth,  I  claim  the  combination  of  that 
part  of  the  machine  called  the  scraper,  with 
the  feeding  rollers  or  their  equivalents,  and 
the  several  sections  of  the  cutting  apparatus, 
said  sections  being  so  arranged,  in  relation  to 
each  other,  as  that  the  stick,  in  passing  from 
one  to  the  other,  shall  be  properly  bent,  and 
also  that  the  several  cutters  should  act  upon 
different  points  of  its  circumference,  the  whole 
being  arranged  and  operating  as  set  forth. 

To  Charles  Stahk,  of  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  Improvement  in  Machines  for  finishing  the 
Backs  of  Books.  Patented  June  24,  1851.-1 
claim,  tirst,  the  use,  for  the  purpose  described, 
of  a  roller  of  the  whole  length  or  part  of  the 
length  of  the  back  of  the  book,  either  plain  for  a 
plain  back  book,  orgrooved  fora  raised  banded 
book ;  or  having  a  figure  or  figures  cut  or  en- 
graved, or  otherwise  made  upon  it,  rolling  over 
the  back  of  the  book,  from  side  to  side,  or  from 
the  centre  to  the  sides,  and  having  a  yielding 
pressure  applied  to  it  by  weighted  levers,  or 
their  equiv'alents,  in  the  manner  described. 

isecond,  I  claim  clamping  or  holding  the 
book  in  a  swinging  book-holder,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, which  hangs  on  pivots  or  journals, 
and  is  capable  of  being  swung  back  and  tbrth, 
so  as  to  cause  the  back  of  the  book  held  in  it 
to  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  bring  each 
part  of  the  back  to  the  roller,  so  that  it  shall 
receive  an  equal  pi'essureaU  over  its  surface, 
for  the  purpose  as  set  forth. 

Third,  the  gages  sliding  upon  an  inclined 
bar,  01-  bars,  that  they  may  be  set  to  fi^rm 
guides  for  placing  both  ends  of  the  back  of 
the  book  at  an  equal  or  nearly  equal  elevation 
in  the  clamp,  so  as  to  cause  each  part  to  re- 
ceive a  uniform  pressure,  and  may  be  drawn 
back  from  the  book  without  dragging  or  rub- 
bing the  surface  of  the  back,  in  the  manner 
shown. 

To  Samukl  T.  Aemstboxo,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y .,for  Imm-ovement  in  making  GtittitPer- 
clia  Hollow  Mare.  Patented  June  24,  1851.— 
I  claim  the  method,  as  descnbed,  of  mould- 
ing articles  of  gutta  percha,  or  the  compounds 
of  gutta  percha,  with  other  substances,  by  first 


making  the  same  in  the  form  of  a  pipe,  and 
wliilst  in  a  partially  heated  and  plastic  state, 
giving  to  it  the  form  required  in  a  mould  by 
forcing  a  liquid  inside  to  expand  the  gutta 
percha. 

To  Wm.  &  Wm.  H.  Lewis,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y  ..if or  Improvement  in  fastening  Pedestals 
to  Odum.ns.  Patented  June  24, 1851. — I  claim 
the  application  of  the  piece,  C,  and  dilferent 
shaped  lugs,  8  and  9,  on  the  end  of  the  col- 
umn, to  enter  the  hole  2,  and  notches  3  and 
4,  so  that  on  turning  the  columns  the  luge 
take  the  inclined  seats,  to  attach  the  column 
to  the  pedestal,  in  combination  with  the  lock- 
ing piece,  to  prevent  the  column  turning,  as 
described. 

To  Wm.  H.  Start,  of  Smyrna,  Del.,  for 
Improvement  in  (rrain  Harvesters.  Pateuted 
June  24,  1851. — -I  claim,  first,  the  standard  to 
which  the  steering  wheel  is  attached,  con- 
structed as  lierein  described,  so  as  to  perform 
its  own  office  proper,  and  also  to  adjust  the 
cutter  at  the  required  height  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

Second,  the  discharging  rake,  wliich  is 
moved  as  described,  in  combination  with  the 
endless  apron  for  collecting  and  discharging 
the  cut  grain,  as  set  forth. 

To  Joseph  Weight,  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,/or 
Improvement  la  Mashing  Tabs.  Patented  June 
24,  1851. — 1  claim,  first,  the  emiiloymcnt  of 
buckets  formed  by  therevolviug  arms,  work- 
ing within  the  hopper,  for  delivering  the  grain 
through  suitable  openings  into,  and  operating 
in  combination  with  the  mashing  eyliiider, 
having  an  outlet  or  outlets  for  supplying  the 
cooler,  as  described. 

Second,  the  use  of  a  mashing  cylinder^ 
having  beaters  within  it,  and  operating  in 
combination  witli  a  cooler,  carrying  any  num- 
ber of  barrels  or  shafts  fitted  with  projecting 
pins,  essentially  as  described  for  the  purposes 
as  set  forth. 

To  Jean  Blanc,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  for 
Improoem^nt  in,  making  Hemp  from  olcra. 
Patented  June  24, 1851. — I  claim  preparing  of 
hemp  from  the  bark  of  tlie  okra  plant,  in  its 
green  state,  and  the  herein  described  metliod 
of  preparing  it  for  use. 

To  William  Hines,  of  Otsego,  N.  Y.,  for 
Vice  Saw  Set.  Patented  July  1, 1851 . — I  claim 
constructing  a  vice  for  the  puiqiosc  of  com- 
pressing saws  to  be  set  or  filed,  in  the  follow^ 
ing  manner,  namely,  with  only  one  support- 
ing arm  to  each  jaw,  hinged  at  their  lower  es- 
tremitios,  and  having  an  extra  arm  on  one  side 
of  and  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  said  support- 
ing arms,  to  the  upper  extremity  of  which  is 
attached  an  eccentric  lever,  or  its  mechanical 
equivalent,  for. compressing  the  two  jaws  to- 
gether. 

To  WASHBURNt  Kaoe,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
for  arrangement  of  catches  on  tlie  upper  sash, 
opi-rated  by  moving  the  lower  sash.  Patented 
July  1,  1851. — I  claim  the  arrangement  heroin 
described,  of  the  catches  and  window  Siishes, 
for  the  purpoae  described. 

To  Benjamin  Kr,\ft,  of  Eeading,  Pa.,  for 
Improvement  in  Boxen  and  Axlcsfor  savin/j  oil. 
Patented  July  1,  1851.r— 1  claim  causing  the 
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bevelled  edges  of  the  oil-box  to  enter  the 
grooves  of  the  axle  and  rest  against  their  out- 
er shoulders  but  not  against  tlifir  inner  ones, 
thus  at  the  same  time  pre'vc^utinnend  [ilay  and 
the  escape  of  the  oil — tiie  journal  bearing  being 
lower  than  the  bevelled  edges  of  tlie  oil-box, 
and  sufficiently  above  the  bottom  of  it,  to  pre- 
vent oil  coming  from  the  box  of  the  journal. 
To  Henry  Whitney,  Jr.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,_/b/'  Imfrmement  in  Inhstands.  Patent- 
ed July,  1,  1851. — I  claim  my  inkstand  as  a 
a  new  article  ofmanufueture,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing features  are,  for  the  tirst  time,  associ- 
ated, viz. :  an  elastic  diaphragm  covered  and 
secure  d  from  injury,bya  metallic  cap,  regulat- 
ed by  a  screw  passing  through  the  cap,  and  in 
combination  with  the  diaphragm,  the  funnel 
stop,  and  waste  cup. 


Lht  of  Engliah  Patents  from  July  3,  1851, 
to  July  22,  1851,  inclusive. 

John  Piatt,  of  Oldham,  Lancaster,  engineer,  and 
Richard  Bnrch,  of  Heywood,  Lancaster,  ninnatter, 
for  cei-tain  improvements  in  looms  for  weaving,  July 
3;  six  months. 

James  Howard,  of  the  Britannia  Iron  Works,  Bed- 
ford, agricultural  implement  maker,  for  improve- 
ments in  ploughs,  and  other  implements  or  machines 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  July  3;  six 
monttis. 

John  Aston,  of  Birmingham,  manufacturer,  for 
improvements  in  buttons  and  ornaments  for  dress, 
and  the  machinery  for  making  the  same  respective- 
ly.    (A  communication.)    July  3 ;  six  months. 

Charles  Pnyne,  of  Wandsworth-road,  Surrey,  gent., 
for  improvements  in  drying  animal  and  vegt-table 
substances,  and  in  heating  and  cooling  liquids. 
July  3 ;  six  months. 

Robert  Haynes  Easum,  of  Commercial-road,  Step- 
ney, Middlesex,  rope-maker,  for  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  rope.    July  3  ;  six  months. 

Williiim  Hamer,  of  Manchester,  for  certiun  im- 
provements in  looms  for  weaving.  July  3;  six 
months. 

George  Kemp,  of  Carnarvon,  North  Wales,  doctor 
of  medicine,  for  a  new  method  of  obtaining  power 
by  means  of  electro-magnetism.  July  3 ;  six  months. 

Richard  Jex  Crickraer  and  Frederick  Williiun 
Crickmer,  of  Page's  walk,  Bermondsey,  engineers 
and  co-partners,  for  improvements  in  packing  stuf- 
fing-boxes and  pistons.    July  3;  six  months. 

Charles  Cowper,  of  Southampton-buildings,  Chan- 
cery-lane, Middlesex,  patent  agent,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  preparation  of  cotton  for  dyeuig  and 
bleaching.    July  3;  six  months. 

Charles  Barlow,  Esq.,  of  Chancery-lane,  London, 
for  improvements  in  rotary  engines.  (A  commuui- 
cation.)    July  3;  six  months. 

James  Hamilton,  of  London,  engineer,  for  im- 
provements in  machinery  for  sawing,  boring,  and 
shaping  wood.    May  22. 

AdoFphus  Oliver  Harris,  of  High  Holborn,  Mid- 
dlesex, philosophical  instrument-maker,  for  im- 
provements in  barometers.    June  10. 

Willi. on  Becket  Johnson,  of  Miinchester,  mana- 
ger for  Messrs  Ormerod  antl  Son,  engineers,  for  cei^ 
tain  improvements  in  steam  engines,  and  in  appa- 
ratus lor  generating  steiun  ;  such  improvements  in 
engines  being  wholly  or  in  part  applicable  where 
other  vapor  and  gases  are  used  as  the  motive  power. 
June  10. 

I'lederick  Rosenborg,  of  the  Albany,  Middlesex, 
Esq.,  Jor  improvements  in  the  mauuliiclui-e  of  casks, 


barrels,  and  other  like  nrticles,  and  the  machinery 
employed  Iherein.     July  5;  six  months. 

Henry  Craven  Baildon,  of  Edinburgh,  chemist, 
for  improvements  in  writing,  printing,  or  nwrking 
letters,  characters,  or  figures  upon  pnper,  parch- 
ment, or  other  materials  properly  prepared  for  thut 
purpose.    July  7;  six  months. 

James  Buchanan  Mirilees,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark, 
North  Britain,  engineer,  for  certain  improvements 
in  machinery,  apparatus,  or  means  for  the  miuuifac- 
ture  or  production  of  sugar.    July  7  ;  six  months. 

John  Hick,  of  Bolton-le-Moore,  l^^ancaster,  engi- 
neer, for  certain  improvements  in  steam  boilers  or 
generators.    July  17  ;  six  months. 

William  Dickinson,  of  Blackburn,  Lancaster,  ma- 
chine-maker, and  Robert  Willan,  of  thesame  place, 
mechanic,  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  maimfacturing  textile  fabrics.  July 
17 ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Wilks  Lord,  of  Leeds,  York,  flax  and 
tow  machine  maker,  and  George  Wilson,  director 
of  the  flax-works  of  John  Fergus,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  of 
Prenlaws,  File,  North  Britain,  for  a  machine  to  open 
and  clean  tow,  and  tow  waste  from  flax  and  hemp 
and  other  similar  fibrous  substances,  and  an  im- 
proved mode  of  piecing  straps  and  belts  fiir  driving 
machinery,  and  a  machine  for  eflecting  the  same. 
(A  communication.)    July  17;  six  months. 

John  M'Nab,  of  Midtownfield,  Renfrew,  North 
Britain,  for  certain  improvements  in  stretching  and 
drying  textile  fabrics  or  materials,  and  in  the  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  employed  therein.  July  17; 
six  months. 

Arthur  Albright,  of  Birmingham,  manufacturing 
chemist,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
phosphorus,  and  in  the  apparatus  to  be  used  there- 
in.   (Beingac(>mniur]ication.)    July  17 ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Senders  li:de,  of  Canldon-place,  Stafford, 
chitia  manufacturer,  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
method  of  treating,  ornamenting,  and  preserving 
buildings  and  edifices,  which  said  improvements 
are  also  applicable  to  other  similar  purposes.  July 
17;  six  months. 

Arthur  Field,  of  Lambeth,  gentleman,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  mannt'aclnre  of  candles,  night-lights, 
and  mortars.    July  22;  six  months. 

Samuel  Varley,  of  Sheffield,  engineer,  for  improve- 
ments in  retarding  and  stopping  railway  carriages, 
and  in  making  communications  between  the  guards 
and  engine-drivers  on  railways.  July  22 ;  six  months. 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Uundonald,  admiral  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Navy,  of  Chesterfield-street,  Middlesex,  for 
improvements  in  the  construction  and  manufacture 
of  sewers,  drains,  water-ways,  pipes,  reservoirs,  and 
recejjtacles  for  liquids  or  solids,  and  for  the  making 
of  columns,  pillars,  capitids,  pedestals,  vases,  and 
other  useful  and  oi'namental  objects  from  a  sub- 
stance never  heretofore  employed  for  such  manufac- 
tures.    July  22;  six  months. 

Thomas  Marsden,  of  Salford,  for  improvements  in 
machinery  for  hackling  and  combing  flax,  and  other 
fibrous  nialeriiils.     July  2. 

William  Melville,  of  Roebank-works,  Lochwin- 
noch,  Renfri'vv,  North  Britain,  calico  printer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  manufacturing  and  print- 
ing carpets  and  other  fabrics.    July  10. 
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We  regret  to  say  that  the  numbers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Artisan  do  not  appear  as  regularly  on  our  table 
as  we  could  wish  ;  we  having  reason  to  regard  it 
as  a  valuable  auxiliary,  and  fear  that  we  have  un- 
consciously lost  some  good  things.  An  unknown 
friend  (who  will  accept  our  acknowledgments  for 
his  thoughtfulness)  has  sent  us  the  Number  issuerl 
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on  the  6th  of  September,  and  among  other  good  mat- 
ters, we  see  some  quotations  from  our  August  num- 
ber, in  reference  to  Sawyer  and  Gwiune's  new  mo- 
tive piwer,  with  comments  by  H.  L.  Stuart. 

As  Mr.  Stuart's  censure  goes  no  further  than  to 
charf,'e  us  with  "ignorance  ami  indiscretion,"  we 
can  put  up  with  it ;  but  when  intending  to  commend 
us,  we  are  made  (according  to  his  statement)  to 
"back  out  gracefully,"  we  must  beg  leave  to  re- 
spond, so  far  at  least  as  to  assure  him,  that  as  we 
have  already,  so  we  shall  continue,  to  aim  rather  at 
his  censiu-e  than  his  praise. 

Such  of  oui-  readers  as  may  see  in  our  comments 
on  Mr.  Sawyer's  article,  in  the  September  Number 
of  the  Magazine,  any  retraction  of  our  opinion  given 
on  this  same  subject  in  the  August  Number,  pos- 
sess most  undeniably  an  "  uncommon"  microscopic 
vision ;  and  such  of  them  as  see  a  "  gross  ignorance" 
in  the  use  of  the  term  centrifugal,  as  applied  to  mo- 
tiun  from  a  centre,  we  shall  be  excused  from  con- 
sidering in  the  light  of  teachers.  VVe  can  do  no 
better,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  than  to  lay  before 
our  readers  Professor  Loomis'  article,  contributed  to 
the  New  York  Tribune,  which  may  he  considered 
as  settling  the  value  of  the  "newly  discovei'ed  law 
of  nature." 

Sawyer  and  Co.''s  Perpetual  Motion.  —  Several 
months  since,  when  consulted  with  reference  to  the 
principles  of  a  new  machine,  called  the  '•Static 
Pressure  Rotary  Engine,"  I  gave  the  opinion  that 
the  machine  would  not  work.  Several  weeks  aftei- 
wards  I  was  challenged  by  Mr.  Andrews,  through 
the  columns  of  The  Tribune,  to  give  my  objections 
to  this  machine.  This  challenge  I  did  nut  see  fit  to 
accept,  supposing  that  the  public  generally  felt  very 
little  interest  in  the  matter.  As,  however,  you  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  know  "why  the  thing  won't 
go,"  I  will  give  you  a  reason  which  I  trust  will  ap- 
pear satisfactory. 

Mr.  Sawjer's  machine  consists  of  a  covered  cylin- 
drical basin,  26  inches  in  diameter  and  two  inches 
deep,  to  which  is  attached  a  vertical  tube  four  inches 
in  diameter  and  of  any  required  length.  A  spiral 
groove  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,  and  this, 
together  with  the  basin,  is  supposed  to  be  tilled  with 
quicksilver.  The  whole  is  to  be  rapidly  revolved 
about  a  vertical  axis,  when  the  centrifugal  Ibrce  of 
the  mercury  in  the  basin  drives  the  mercury  out 
throush  a  valve  on  the  edge  of  the  basin,  and  leaves 
a  vacuum  behind.  The  mercury,  as  it  escapes  from 
thebasin,  falls  into  a  reservoir  communicating  with 
the  bottom  of  the  spiral  groove,  through  which  it  is 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  with  such 
velociiy  that  the  reaction  of  the  sides  of  the  groove 
causes  the  tube  and  the  attached  basin  to  revolve 
with  great  momentum,  evolving  a  new  centrifugal 
force  by  which  the  vacuum  is  perpetuated.  Mr. 
Sawyer  su])poses  that  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
revolving  mercury  is  sufficient  to  maintain  its  own 
revolution  iniimpaired,  and  leave  a  large  surplus  ca- 
pable of  being  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 

This  conclusion  is  founrind  upon  the  computations 
of  Prof.  Hull.  Prof.  Hull  has  computed  that  awheel 
16  indies  in  diameter,  and  weighing  531  pounds,  re- 
volving '.'5  times  in  10  seconds,  will  have  a  centrifu- 
gal force  of -71G  pounds;  and  that  this  velocity  may 
be  produced  by  a  power  of  166  pounds  applied  I3 
inches  Iroin  the  centre,  or  a  power  of  4312  pounds 
acting  on  the  spiral  groove  already  mentioned. 
Hence,  says  .Mr.  Sawyer,  we  have  ''a  clear  siu'plus 
of  221)4  pounds  more  than  is  required  to  tuiu  the 
wheel."  If  this  were  so,  it  would  constitute  the 
most  beauliful  perpetual  motion  ever  dreamed  of  by 
the  visionary.    But.,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Sawyer  has 


committed  a  grave  mistake,  in  supposing  that  452  is 
the  proper  measure  of  the  force  required  to  turn  the 
wheel.  The  productive  effect  of  a  motive  Ibrce  is 
usually  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  into 
its  velocity.  Mr.  Stuart  appears  to  have  perceived 
the  above  mistake,  and  in  The  Tribune  of  Sept.  6, 
has  given  the  following  corrected  results  applicable 
to  the  preceding  data. 

Velocity  infect  Power  Centrifugal 

per  second.  expended.  force. 

1 10  5,310  2,716 

2 20         10,620       10,864 

3. 40         21,240      43,456 

4 80         42,480      173,824 

5........  160        84,960     695,2i)6 

The  preceding  numbers  indicate  that  Mr.  Stuart  is 
approaching  to  more  rational  views  with  regaid  to 
the  action  of  the  new  machine.  I  understand  Mr. 
Stuart  now  to  concede,  that  to  produce  a  centrifugal 
force  of  2716  pounds,  requires  an  expenditure  of 
5310  pounds.  Velocity  No.  1,  therelbre,  will  not 
answer  Mr.  Sawyer's  purpose.  To  produce  a  cen- 
trifugal force  of  10,864  requires  an  expenditure  of 
10,620.  But  we  must  allow  tor  some  loss  by  friction, 
therelbre  velocity  No.  2  is  insufficient.  A  centrifu- 
gal force  of  43,456  requires  an  expenditure  of  21.240. 
Now,  this  is  the  power  required  to  be  exerted  di- 
rectly on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  in  order  to 
evolve  the  given  amount  of  centrifugal  f:>rce.  But 
Mr.  Sawyer  pro]ioses  to  apply  the  pressure  upon  a 
spiral  groove,  in  consequence  of  which,  according  to 
the  computations  of  Prof.  Bull,  the  required  power 
must  be  increased  nearly  three-fold,  making  it  60,000. 
Velocity  No.  3.  therefore,  is  insufficient.  Let  us 
then  examine  velocity  No.  4.  This  velocity  corre- 
sponds to  twenty  revolutions  of  the  wheel  per  sec- 
ond. Now  the  wheel  of  a  railroad  car,  32  inches  in 
diameter,  and  making  twenty  revolutions  per  sec- 
ond, would  travel  at  n  rate  rxceedina-  one  hundred 
miles  per  hour.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  we 
are  getting  into  the  neigh  boihood  of  velocities  which 
are  somewhat  formidable. 

VVe  must  now  attend  to  another  consideration. 
The  mercuiy  was  supposed  to  be  forced  up  the  tube 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  But  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  is  only  equal  to  fifteen  po>mds 
per  square  inch;  and  the  amount  of  surface  upon 
which  this  pressure  is  available  (the  end  of  the 
tube)  is  only  ten  inches,  so  that  the  entire  available 
■pressure  of  the  atmosphere  only  amounts  to  150 
pounds.  The  enormous  centrifugal  force  developed 
by  the  rotation  of  the  mercury  must,  therefore,  re- 
main almost  wholly  unavailable,  unless  we  can 
create  a  corresponding  artificial  pressure.  This  Mr. 
Sawyer  proposes  to  do;  and  inasmuch  as  with  a 
centrifugal  Ibrce  of  2716  pounds,  he  requires  the 
same  amount  of  pressure  on  ten  inches  of  surface, 
he  proposes  to  surround  the  apparatus  by  a  close 
chamber,  and  pump  in  air  until  the  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  quicksilver  amounts  to  271  pounds  to 
the  inch.  Some  of  the  high-pressure  boats  on  the 
Western  wateis  carry  steam  of  180  pounds  pi-essure, 
which  frequently  results  in  explosions.  Mr.  Sawyer 
appears  to  apprehend  no  danger  from  270  pounds. 
But  we  have  already  seen  that  a  centrifugal  force  of 
2761  pounds  is  not  equal  to  the  power  required  to 
keep  the  machine  up  to  the  coiTe-spondina  velocity, 
and  that  the  same  was  true  of  velocities  Nos.  2  and 
3,  and  we  proposed  to  examine  velocity  No.  4,  cor- 
responding to  a  centrifugal  Ibrce  of  173,824  pounds. 
Now  to  make  this  entire  force  available,  Mr.  Sawyer 
(according  to  the  reasoning  just  stated)  must  pump 
air  into  the  air  chamber,  until  the  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  quicksilver  is  17,382  pounds  to  the 
inch  !  If  the  boileis  of  Western  steamboats  explode 
with  a  pressure  of  180  pounds  to  the  inch,  where 
will  Mr.  Sawyer  find  a  vessel  which  will  withstand 
17,000  pounds  to  the  inch? 

I  trust  1  have  sncceixled  in  showing  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  data,  the  project  of  Sawyer  and  Co. 
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is  perfect!}-  visionary.  The  precedins;  objection  may 
be  Slimmed  up  as  I'ollows:  According  to  Sawyer 
and  Co.'s  own  data,  the  centrifugal  fvrce  of  a  revolv- 
ing wheel  exceeds  the  power  re(juired  to  produce  the 
rotation  only  at  cxceriling/y  high  velocities — and  in 
order  to  avail  tiiem/!c.lves  of  the  full  extent  of  this 
centrifugal  force,  they  must  employ  air  of  such  den- 
sity that  no  vessel  could  possibly  resist  its  pressure, 
Emas  LooMls. 
JVcw  York  Uniiwrsity,  Sept.  8,  1851. 

We  add  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Profea- 
sor's  rejoinder  to  the  article  from  Mr.  Sawyer  pub- 
lished in  answer  to  the  above : 

In  conclusion,  if  there  are  any  who  believe  that 
Mr.  Sawyer's  project  for  a  perpetual  motion  will  suc- 
ceed, I  would  urge  them  to  show  their  faith  by  their 
works,  and  contribute  the  requisite  means  to  test 
the  principle  by  actual  experiiilents— and  if  it  should 
be  found  that  the  machine  operates  in  the  manner 
claimed  by  Mr.  Sawyer,  then  I  will  not  merely  con- 
sent to  be  called  "  green,"  hut  will  engage  to  take 
stock  in  the  "Static  Pressure  Rotary  Engine  Com- 
pany." Ki.iAS  LooMis. 

Mtr  York  University,  Sept.  20,  1851. 


New  Haven,  Aug.  30th,  1851. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  your  first  number  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Magazine  and  Engineers'  .lournal,  you  in- 
vited correspondence  with  the  operative  as  well  as 
theorist,  and  in  accordance  with  that  invitation,  I 
write  you,  to  correct  an  eiTor  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Fairbairn's  application  for  a  patent  on  certain  pro- 
cesses in  moulding  the  parts  of  work  for  his  ma- 
chine connected  with  (lax  cotton  spinning.  I  allude 
to  his  claim  of  placing  parts  of  the  pattern  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a  board,  and  forming  the  sand-mould 
on  each  side,  and  then  removing  the  board  which 
holds  half  of  the  pattern  on  each  side:  then  closing 
the  flask  which  comes  directly  to  its  fir.st  position 
by  means  of  the  steady  pins.  This  process,  if  I  un- 
derstand aright,  Mr.  Fairbairn  claims  as  original. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  1  can  assure  you,  that  tliis 
process,  and  also  that  of  using  "green  sand  cores," 
which  he  also  claims,  has  been  in  constant  use  in 
Coimecticut  for  a  long  time,  so  that  no  patent  can 
be  sustained  by  him,  if  obtained  from  the  Patent 
Office. 

With  us  th  is  method  is  termed  "  match-moulding," 
and  1  think  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  this 
State,  although  other  sections  may  be  in  possession 
of  the  same  knowledge.  We  also  employ  another 
process  for  small  work,  known  as  "snap  Hask  mould- 
ing," which  greatly  facilitates  the  speed  of  mould- 
ing, as  the  workman  makes  use  of  but  one  flask  for 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  size  pieces  for  each 
day's  work.  By  this  means  the  flask  is  unliookcd  at 
one  corner,  and  tm'ning  on  a  hinge  at  the  opposite 
angle,  is  readily  taken  off  from  the  sand,  and  again 
used  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  other  moulds. 

Thinking  that  the  readers  of  your  valuable  journal 
would  like  to  know  of  the  facts  in  this  case,  as  in  all 
others  cencerning  "patent  claims,"  I  have  ventured 
to  trouble  you  with  this  brief  statement. 

/  F.  R.  H. 

We  perceive  in  a  late  number  of  the  Glasgow 
Practical  Mechanic  a  complaint,  that  in  the  fourth 
number  of  our  Magazine  (the  only  one  which  had 
copAe  to  hand)  a  very  liberal  proportion  of  the  mat- 
ter had  been  taken  from  that  journal,  and  without  ac- 
knowledgment. Upon  examination,  we  find  but  a 
few  articles  unacknowledged  ;  and  whenever  this  is 
the  case,  it  has  arisen  entirely  through  inadvertency, 
as  a  further  examination  of  the  work  would  have 
shown. 


We  regret  having  been  guilty  of  this  double  in- 
justice—to our  readers  for  not  copying  more  freely 
from  the  Practical  Mechanic  than  we  have  done — 
and  to  our  valued  cotemporary  for  not  acknowledg- 
ing the  little  we  have  borrowed  from  him. 

We  send  him  the  first  number  of  our  Magazine, 
in  the  Introduction  to  which  he  will  find  an  evidence 
of  the  respect  in  which  we  hold  his  Journal;  which 
should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  we  do  not  aim 
at  success  through  petty  larcenies  on  him. 

To  the  Editor  of  Jlppl elans'  Mechanics'  Dictionary. 

Sir  :— Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  very  valu- 
able periodical,  the  Dictionary  of  Mechanics,  En- 
gine-Work, and  Engineering,  1  am  emboldened  to 
ask  you  for  information  upon  a  subject  wliich  will, 
at  least,  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  one  of  your 
subscribers.  It  is  this:  How  is  a  church  (musical) 
organ  consti-ueted  ? 

Please  explain  as  fully  as  possible,  the  construction 
of  the  several  tubes,  together  with  the  phenomena 
of  their  producing  sound.    I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sii',  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  C.  C. 

We  regret  that  our  labors  on  the  Dictionary  had 
terminated  before  the  receipt  of  the  aljove ;  the 
matter  for  its  completion  having  been  then  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  However,  we  will 
endeavor  to  find  an  opportunity  for  answei-ing  the 
query,  although,  with  friend  Burton,  we  are  con- 
strained to  confess  "that  we  fear  'tis  not  in  our 
way." 

The  machine  represented  in  our  last,  on  page  533, 
as  Kenworthy's  Power  Loom,  should  have  been 
named  "  Kenworthy's  Improved  Dressing  and  Siz- 
ing Machine." 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  add  conviction  to  the 
impression  which  we  already  entertain,  that  the  Fire 
Annihilator  of  Phillips  is  a  precious  piece  of  hum- 
buggei-y,  it  is  furnished  by  the  advertisements  of 
their  agent  and  manager,  P.  T.  Barnura.  That  the 
manager  of  Joice  Heth,  and  artificial  mummies,  and 
fossil  remains,  and  manufactured  natural  curiosities 
without  number,  should  have  been  selected  to  puff 
the  Annihilator  into  public  notice,  we  regard  as  ev- 
idence that  its  owners  trust  less  to  the  intrinsic  mer- 
its of  their  machines,  than  to  the  world-renowned 
merits  of  their  manager;  who  has  pulled  more  wool 
over  the  eyes  of  the  public  than  any  other  manager 
extant.  We  have  but  space  to  record  our  opinion 
of  the  practical  merits  of  this  machine.  Among  the 
localities  specified  in  the  advertisements  of  the  man- 
ager as  having  patronized  the  machines,  the  "Crys- 
tal Palace"  is  mentioned :  such  of  our  readers  as 
dwell  in  iron  houses  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  may  trust 
to  the  Fire  Annihilator ;  others  may,  if  they  choose, 
purchase  them ;  but  common  prudence  would  sug- 
gest that  their  action  at  a  "  real  fire"  be  first  wit- 
nessed before  placing  entire  reliance  upon  them. 
One  thing  is  certain  ;  that  if  they  will  extinguish 
fire,  the  vapor  cannot  be  breathed  with  impunity, 
as  is  alleged  it  may  by  the  manager ;  and  precisely 
in  the  proportion  that  the  vapor  is  harmless  to 
life,  is  its  inefficiency  to  extinguish  fire  to  be  es- 
timated. 
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Fig.  1  R-presents  a  side  elevation  of 
my  cut-nail  machine ;  fig.  2  is  a  plan  of 
the  .same;  fig-.  3  is  a  vertical  loDyitudinal 
section ;  and  fig.  4  is  a  plan  of  a  fract- 
mentnry  portion  of  the  machine;  fig.  5  is 
a  vertical  transverse  section  through  one 
of  the  knife-stocks ;  fig.  6  is  a  face  view 
of  one  of  the  knife-stocks;  and  fig.  7  is 
an  end  view  of  one  of  the  grii)iiig  tongs 
and  tiie  j)arts  connected  therewith. 

My  cut-nail  macliine  is  constructed  to 
cut,  gripe,  head,  and  deliver  nails  auto- 
matically. 

The  object  of  the  first  part  of  my  in- 
vention is  to  dispense  \\'ith  the  necessity 
■  x)f  turning  the  cut-nail  blank  one-quarter 
of  a  revolution  before  submitting  it  to 
the  griping  dies,  and  it  consivSts  of  re- 
ciprocating griping  tongs  which  open  and 
close  ill  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
face  of  the  luiil-plate  and  which  advance 
upon  the  nail-blank,  gripe  it  and  draw  it 
endwise  from  the  position  in  which  it  is 
placed  by  the  action  of  the  knives. 

The  object  of  the  second  part  of  my 
invention  is  to  equalize  the  strain  upon  a 
machine  in  which  several  nail-blanks  are 
cut  by  one  stroke  of  the  same  knife-stock, 
and  jt  consists  in  arranging  the  knives 
and  'Operating  the  knife-stock  in  such 
manner  that  the  nail-blanks  are  cut  in 
succession  as  the  moving  knives  approach 
the  stationary  ones.  The  third  part  of 
my  invention  relates  to  the  relative  move- 
ments and  positions  of  the  griping  dies 
and  heading  tool,  and  it  consists  in  ar- 
ranging the  latter  to  move  within  a  pair 
of  jaws  which  constitute  the  griping  dies, 
the  whole  being  so  arranged  that  the  nail- 
blank  is  headed  irrespective  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  griping  dies. 

And  the  last  part  of  my  invention  con- 
sists of  a  double-acting  reciprocating 
griping  and  heading  carriage,  furnished 
at  each  of  its  extremities  with  sets  of 
griping  and  heading  apparatus  which  act 
alternately  and  in  connection  with  two 
sets  of  severing  knifes,  whereby  much 
time  is  saved,  as  a  nail  is  formed  at  each 
single  stroke  of  the  grij)ing  and  heading 
carriage.  The  several  acting  members  of 
my  machine,  as  represented  in  the  ac- 
iieompanyiug  drawing,  are  all  secured  to  a 
eti-oiig  bed-frame  a,  to  the  lower  side  of 


which  two  pillow-blocks  b  are  secured  to 
support  the  driving-shaft  c,  to  which 
power  is  imparted  either  through  the  in- 
tervention of  a  belt  and  belt-pulleys,  or 
by  means  of  some  other  convenient  and 
suitable  mechanical  device.  Pairs  of  pil- 
low-block standards  b'  b'  e'  are  erected 
upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  bed-plate 
to  support  the  journals  of  three  trans- 
verse crank-shafts  d  d'  d',  one  of  which 
is  immediately  above  the  driving-shaft  c, 
and  the  other  two  are  situated  at  equal 
distances  on  each  side  thereof.  The  cen- 
tral crank-shaft  d  is  put  in  motion  by  the 
driving-siiaft,  through  the  intervention  of 
a  toothed  pinion  e,  and  wheel  f,  secured 
to  the  respective  shafts ;  the  lateral 
crank-shafts  d'  d'  are  caused  to"  revolve 
simultaneously  with  the  central  one  D, 
and  in  the  same  direction  by  means  of 
three  equal  cog-wheels  e'  e'  e',  secured 
to  the  respective  shafts  d  d'  d',  and  of 
two  intermediate  wheels  f'  f',  which  are 
of  half  the  diameter  of  those  on  the 
crank-shafts,  and  are  secured  to  two 
intermediate  shafts  g  g,  whose  journals 
are  supported  in  suitable  boxes  se/';ured 
to  two  frames  h  h.  These  frames  are 
firmly  secured  to  the  bed-frame  at  points 
intermediate  between  the  crank-shafts; 
they  support  the  cutting  apparatus  by 
means  of  which  the  nail-blanks  are  sev- 
ered from  tlie  nail-plates  while  the  crank- 
shafts give  motion  to  the  carriages  which 
carry  the  griping  and  heading  apparatus. 
The  cutting  apparatus  connected  with 
each  cutter-fr.nme  H  is  composed  of  four 
stationary  and  four  moving  knives.  The 
former,  a  a,  are  arranged  in  pairs  upon 
ojiposite  sides  of  a  socket  m,  which  guides 
the  lower  extremity  of  a  reciprocating 
knife-stock  j,  to  which  the  four  moving 
knives  b  h  are  secured.  The  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  knife-stock  is  guided  by 
the  blocks  c  c,  which  are  secured  to  the 
standards  of  the  frame,  and  it  is  fitted 
with  springs,  which  tend  to  hold  it  to  its 
highest  position.  This  knife-stock  is  de- 
pressed at  the  proper  moment  to  cut  the 
uail-blanks  by  means  of  a  double-graded 
cam  K,  which  is  secured  to  the  shaft  and 
acts  upon  a  slioe  e,  secured  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  knife-stock.  It  is  raised 
whenever  the  cam  in  its  rotation  passes 
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'  IbeiisHoeJ^J  byi'Hlgans  ^bf 'two   springs 

•  Whk'h  iii-e  prtijected  in  opposite  diivc'.ioiis 

from  tlie  cross-bars  of  the  cutter-frame  h. 

The  statiouarj-  knives  of  each  pair  are 


bevelled  in  opposite  directions,  aJi^hbXtn 
at  fisj.  4,  and  the  corresponding  pair  of 
movable  knives  are  also  bevelled,  as  shown 
at  fig.  6.     The  pair  of  stationary  knives 
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upon  one  side  of  the  macliine  are  placed 
a  little  below  the  opposite  pair,  so  that 
the  movable  knives  corresponding  with 
the  former  shall  not  act  until  tlie  mova- 
ble knives  corresponding  with  the  latter 
have  tinished  tlieir  work.  The  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  knife-stock,  or  that  {wrtion 
of  it  which  extends  below  the  movable 
knives  and  works  in  the  socket  of  tlie 
bed-frame,  is  bevelled  in  a  direction  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  stationary  knives, 
and  is  situati'd  at  such  a  distance  from 
their  edges  that  the  space  included  be- 
tween each  of  the  latter  and  the  adjacent 
face  of  the  knife-stock  when  the  latter  is 
at  its  highest  position,  has  the  same 
breadtli  and  taper  as  that  of  the  nail- 
blank  to  be  cut. 

Tlie  upper  edges  of  the  socket  in 
which  the  lower  extremity  of  the  knife- 
stock  works,  form  rests  o  o,  upon  which 
the  nail-blanks,  severed  by  the  knives, 
are  delivered  by  the  downward  move- 
ment of  the  knife-stock,  and  from  which 
they  are  drawn  endwise  by  the  action  of 
the  reciprocating  griping  _  and  heading 
apparatus.  Each  cutter-frame  has  two 
double  sets  of  griping  and  heading  ap- 
paratus appertaining  to  it,  one  of  which 
is  moved  to  and  fro  at  each  of  its  sides. 
In  the  present  machine  there  are  two  cut- 
ter-frames and  four  sets  of  griping  and 
heading  apparatus;  the  two  sets  which 
are  situated  between  the  adjacent  sides 
of  the  cutter-frames  are  attached  to  the 
Same  carriage  l,  which  is  arranged  to 
slide  upon  vvays  secured  to  the  bed-frame 
of  the  machine,  and  is  moved  to  and  fro 
between  the  two  cutter-frames  l)y  the 
crank-wrist  of  tlie  central  crank-shaft  D, 
which  passes  through  and  works  in  a 
rectangular  socket  formed  in  the  middle 
of  the  carri;ige.  The  sels  of  griping  and 
heading  apparatus,  which  are  situated  at 
the  outer  sides  of  the  cutter-frames,  are 
attached  to  separate  carriage  l'  l',  which 
are  also  arranged  to  slide  upon  ways  like 
those  of  the  central  one,  and  are  moved 
towards  imd  fi'om  the  sides  of  their  re- 
spective jCutter-framcfJ  by  the  crank- 
wnlsts'of  the  outer  two  crank-shafts  d' 
and  d',  which  work  in  rectangular  sockets 
fiprmed  at  the  middles  of  tijeir  respective 
carriages.  ,'  '"  '  '  '".'''■  '     "'  '  '" 
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apparatus  consTsis  of  a  pair  of  griping 
jaws  and  two  heading  punches;  the 
griping  jaws  or  tongs  consist  of  two  jaws 


/and  g,  the  lower/ of  which  is  fixed  to 
the  carriage,  while  the  upper  terminates 
in  a  shank  h,  which  is  ])ivoted  to  the  car- 
riage, and  is  situated  in  a  socket  formed 
therein  by  means  of  which  it  ia  guided  in 
opening  and  closing.  The  pivot  of  the 
upper  jaw  is  horizontal,  so  that  this  jaw 
rises  from  the  lower  in  opening  and  is 
depre.ssed  towards  it  in  closing ;  the  up- 
per jaw  is  pressed  away  from  the  lower 
by  a  spring,  which  acts  upon  the  under 
'side  of  its  shank  and  tends  to  keep  it 
raised.  The  u])per  jaw  is  depressed 
upon  the  lower  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
bevel-ended  leversyy,  which  are  pivoted 
to  the  carriage,  and  whose  hinder  ex- 
tremities are  connected  by  link-bars  k  k, 
with  sliding  frames  n  and  n'  situated  at 
opposite  sides  of  their  respective  car- 
riages. Each  of  these  frames  is  slotted 
near  its  lower  edge  to  traverse  upon 
guide-pins  secured  to  the  bed-frame,  and 
each  is  carried  along  with  the  carriage  in 
its  movement  until,  the  proi)er  moment 
arrives  for  griping  the  nail-blanks,  at 
which  time  the  frames  are  moved  inde- 
jiendently  of  their  respective  carriages  by 
pins,  which,  at  one  side  of  the  machine, 
are  secured  to,  and  revolve  with  the  ad- 
jacent faces  of  the  crank-shaft  cog-wheels, 
and  at  the  other  side  of  the  machine  are 
secured  to  the  inner  faces  of  the  wheel  r, 
upon  the  central  crank-shaft,  and  circular 
disks  0  o,  upon  the  outer  ones.  The 
pins  appertaining  to  the  opposite  sliding 
frames  are  exactly  opposite  each  other, 
so  that  the  opposite  trames  are  Inoved 
simultaneously,  and  tlie  interior  periphe- 
ries of  the  frames  are  of  such  form  that' 
the  pins  act  to  move  them  when  the  car- 
riage has  arrived  at  the  end  of  its  stroke 
in  either  direction.  The  movement  of,' 
the  frames  moves  the  levers y/  the  pair, 
at  one  extremity  of  the  carriage  being 
moved  to  depress  their  respective  griping; 
jaw,  wliile  those  at  the  other  are  simul- 
taneously moved  to  allow  theirs  to  open, 
under  the  action  of  its  spring.  TThe  piii^ 
is  in  such  a  position  with  re.-pect  to  the 
respective  crank-shaft  that  the  movable 
griping  jaw  at  that  extremity  of  the'cAf-- 
riage  which  is  nearest  its  resj)rclive  cut- 
ter-franu;  is  depressed  while  the  other'ls 
allowed  to  rise.,  '  '    ';■""••'• 

The  adjacent:' fl^i^^'lo^  ^iv^^';^ff';^f 
griping  jaws  have"  two  curved  gi'boves  ^  t 
formed  in  them,  which  correspond  \vith 
each  other,  and  are  phu'ed  in  such  posi- 
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^'hich  the  nail-blanks  are  deliverecl,  tliat 
a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  the  latter  passes  through  tlie  centre 
of  the  grooves.  These  grooves  are  of 
^ucli  depth  that  when  the  upper  griping 
jaw  is  closed  upon  the  lower,  the  ellipti- 
qal  or  oval  space  included  between  the 
two  grooves  is  equal  in  deptli  with  tJie^ 
thickness  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce a  nail-blank  by  griping  in  order  to 
hold  it  firmly  during  the  action  of  thp 
heading  tool.  The  extremity  of  f;ich  p;Vir 
of  griping  tongs  is  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  crank-sh;ift  of  its  carriage  tiiat  when 
the  latter  is  moved  towards  the  cutting- 
knives  the  jaws  of  tlie  tongs  will  enter 
the  cutter-frame  a  sntiicient  distance,  as 
sh(?W,n,in  tig.  3,  to  gripe  the  niil-blank 
lying  oil ,  the  rest  o,  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance from  its  head;  and  in  ordr-r  to  per- 
mit the  entrance  of  tlie  griping  tongs,  tlie 
outer  extremities  of  the  rests  and  tlie 
corresponding  portions  of  the  loweriCX- 
tremity  of  the  knife-stock  are  cut  away. 
Tlie    heading    tools    are    arranged' tq 
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of  a  slidhig-bolt  /,  wliich  slides  longil, 
tndinally  in  a  socket  formed  in  the  car-^ 
riage ;  they  are  forced  outwards  by' 
means  of  cams  n,  secured  to  crank-wrists, 
and  are  returned  inwards  when  these 
cams^  by  the  revolution  of  the  crank,; 
pa^s  their  inner  extrcniiiies  by  means  ol,' 
springs  ti),  secured  to  the  carriage. 

Tiie  discharging  apparatus  consists  ot 
w«dge-fornied  plungers  or  pistons  P,  one 
of  wliich  is  constructed  to  sHde  verticall^^ 
in  guides  on  each  side  of  each  cutterj^ 
frame.  These  pistons  are  placed  in  sucp. 
positions  with  respect  to  the  gripii^ig. 
tongs  beneath  theni;  that  when  the  latter 
are  at  their  furthest  distance  from  th(^ 
cutter-frames,  the  pistons,  in  descending, 
will  clear  the  extremilies  of  the  griping 
tongs.  The  breadths  of  the.  h/wer  ex- 
tremity of  a  discharging  piston  is  a  little 
less  than  the  distance  between  the  two 
sets  of  curved  recesses  in  which  the  nail- 
^la^iksare  griped,  so  that  it  can  enter 
t5etw(;en  them  as  it.  is  depressed.  ;;nd  can 
^>Ove  them  laterally  from  the  jaws  of  the 
griping  tqng?.     Each  discharger  is  opei 
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rated  by  a  separate  lever  R,  which  is 
pivoted  at  its  heel  to  the  standard  of  the 
opposite  cutter-frame,  or  to  a  supple- 
mentary standard  s,  erected  upon  the  bed- 
frame.  Each  is  dei)rcssed  at  the  proper 
moment  to  discharge  the  nails  by  naeans 
of  a  pin  p,  which  is  secured  to  the  adja- 
cent tace  of  the  crank-shaft  cog-wheel, 
and  which  acts  upon  a  snug  r,  projected 
from  the  lever  near  its  heel.  Each  lever 
is  raised  to  lift  its  discharger  after  the 
pin  has  ceased  to  act,  by  means  of  a 
spring  <,  which  maintains  the  discharger 
in  a  raised  position  until  the  pin  again 
begins  to  act.  As  the  cog-wheels  to 
which  tlie  pins  are  secured  all  revolve  in 
the  same  direction,  while  tlie  levers  pro- 
ject in  different  directions,  some  of  the 
snugs  on  which  the  pins  act  are  projected 
above  the  pivots  of  their  levers,  while 
others  are  projected  below,  as  shown  in 
the  drawings.  As  one  of  these  levers 
also  crosses  another,  it  is  necessary  to 
bend  one  or  both  to  prevent  them  from 
coming  in  contact  with  each  other.  The 
snugs  of  the  two  central  levers  must  also 
be  grooved  or  other- 
wise constructed  to 
permit  the  pin  which 
works  each  lever  to 
revolve  without  affect- 
ing the  snug  of  the 
other  lever. 
In  order  to  feed  nail-plates  to  this 
machine,  a  travelling  feeding  carriage  is 
applied  to  it.  This  carriage  consists' 
mainly  of  four  spring  feeders,  one  for 
eacii  extremity  of  each  cutter-frame, 
which  are  connected  by  suitable  frame- 
work. Each  feeder  is  composed  of  a 
pair  of  grooved  guides  s  s,  in  wiiich  the 
nail-plate  is  inserted,  and  which  are 
firmly  secured  to  a  standard  t,  together 
witl\  a  driver  u,  by  means  of  wliicli  the 
nail-plate  in  the  guide-grooves  is  forced 
endwise  tln-ough  an  aperture  in  the  adja- 
cent standard  of  tiie  cutter-frame,  and 
thence  over  the  stationary  knives  to  the 
proper  position  for  cutting.  The  driver 
is  fitted  to  slide  in  the  grooves  of  the 
guides,  and  is  connected  by  a  link-rod  v 
with  a  bar  w,  which  is  pivoted  at  its  up- 
per extremity  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
standard  T,  and  is  drawn  towards  the 
latter  by  a  spring  x;  tlie  latter,  Acting 
througli  the  bar  and  link-rod,  forces  the 
driver  inwards  or  towards  the  knives. 
Tlie  two  feeders  at  each  side  of  the  ma- 
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chine  are  connected  by  side  pieces  yy, 
which  are  supported  by  rests  z,  upon 
which  they  are  constructed  to  slide  longi- 
tudinally, so  as  to  place  each  feeder  in 
proper  positions  to  feed  the  nail-plate 
alternately  to  each  adjacent  pair  of  knives. 
The  side  pieces  of  the  feed  carriage  are 
connected  by  an  upright  frame  a,  which 
passes  over  the  intermediate  portions  of 
the  machine ;  and  the  carriage  is  moved 
to  and  fro  at  the  proper  intervals  by 
means  of  a  pin.i,  which  is  secured  to  the, 
face  of  the  cog-wheel  f,  and  in  its  revo- 
lution acts  in  alternate  succession  upon 
two  standards  /  and/',  one  of  which  is 
projected  above,  and  the  other  below  the 
horizontal  line,  passing  through  the  axis 
of  the  central  crank-shaft,  to  which  the 
cog-wheel  F  is  secured.  i      i       .-ii/' 
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When  the  machine  is  in  operation  the 
nail-plates  to  be  cut  are  applied  endwise 
to  the  four  feeders  by  an  attendant,  who 
draws  the  driver  outwards  by  hiuid,  in-' 
serfs  the  plate,  and  then  allows  the  driver 
to  bear  against  its  outer  end.  As  the| 
nail-plate  is  forced  inwards  by  the  driver,' 
it  is  projected  over  the  stationary  knife, 
with  which  the  feeder  is  acting  at  the 
time,  and  against  the  face  of  the  moving 
knife  on  the  knife-stock;  as  the  edge  o^ 
the  moving  knife  rises  by  the  upward' 
movement  of  the  knife-stock  the  ex-^ 
tremity  of  the  nail-plate  is  driven  beneath 
it,  and  strikes  the  face  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  knife-stock,  which  thus  acts  as^ 
a  gage  to  limit  the  breadth  of  the  nail- 
blank.  The  plate  remains  in  this  posi- 
tion until  the  knife-stock  is  depressed  by 
the  action  of  the  cam  above:  by  this  de- 
pression the  njoving  knife  is  forced  down 
upon  the  nail-plate,  and  severs  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  projects  over  the  edge 
of  the  stationary  knife  from  the  remain- 
der. As  the  knife-stock  conluuies  to 
descend  it   forces   the   nail-blanks  thus' 
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severed  by  the  knives  upon  its  opposite 
sides  downwards,  .  and  delivers  them 
upon  the  rests  beneath.  The  knife- 
stock  is  then  raised  by  the  spruigs,  which 
act  as  soon  as  the  cam  has  passed  the 
shoe  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  knife- 
stock.  Aa  the  knife-stock  rises,  the 
griping  tongs  advance  with  their  jaws 
open,  and  embrace  the  extremities  of  the 
nail-blanks  laying  upon  the  rests.  As 
soon  as  the  jaws  have  passed,  the  one 
above  and  the  other  beneath  tJie  nail- 
bknks,  the  upper  jaw  is  closed  upon  the 
lower  by  the  movement  of  the  levers^y, 
which  are  operated  by  the  pins  working 
in  the  frames  n  n'.  By  this  operation 
the  nail-blanks  are  tirmly  griped  within 
the  grooves  of  the  jaws,  and  as  the  crank- 
wrist  continues  to  turn,  tiie  cams  secured 
to  it  acting  upon  the  heading  tools  force 
them  endwise  against  the  extremities  of 
the  nail-blanks,  which  project  within  the 
inner  edges  of  the  griping  jaws,  and  thus 
form  the  heads  of  the  nails.  As  soon  as 
the  cajns  pass  the  ends  of  the  heading 
tools  the  latter  are  moved  inwards  by 
the  action  of  tlieir  respective  springs,  and 
the  carriage,  with  the  finished  nails  in  its 
griping  tongs,  is  moved  away  from  the 
cuiter-frame  by  the  action  of  the  crank- 
wrist  upon  the  rectangular  aperture  in 
wliii'h  it  moves.  As  the  carriage  finishes 
its  backward  stroke  the  frames  n  n'  are 
moved  by  their  pins  to  turn  the  levers y_;', 
and  tluis  permit  the  upper  griping  jaw  to 
•rise  under  the  action  of  the  spring  bcr 
neath  it;  as  it  rises  from  the  lower  jaw 
the  discharging  piston  is  depressed  by 
the  action  of  its  appropriate  driving-pin 
upon  the  snug  of  its  lever;  as  it  is  de- 
pressed its  point  enters  between  the  two 
sets  of  griping  grooves,  and  its  wedge- 
formed  sides  bearing  against  the  inner 
edges  of  the  nails  project  them  laterally 
from  the  griping  tongs,  thus  completing 
the  operation. 

Each  set  of  knives  act  in  connection 
^yith  one  set  of  griping  grooves  and  one 
heading  tool,  and  one  pair  of  griping 
tongs  is  advanced  by  its  carriage  towards 
one  fide  of  each  cutter-frame  as  the  other 
is  drawn  away  from  the  other  side ;  the 
adjacent  sets  of  knives  therefore  act  al- 
ternately, and  the  knife-stock  is  depressed 
to  cut  a  nail-blank  just  before  each  pair 
of  griping  tongs  advances.  In  order  to 
feed  the  nail-plate  alternately  to  each  adja- 
e^nt.set  of  knives,  the  feeder  appertaining 


to  the  two  adjacent  sets  of  knives  on  each 
side  of  the  knife-stock  frame  is  made  to 
vibrate  from  one  to  the  other  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  feeding  carriage.  The  feed- 
ers, it  will  be  perceived,  present  the 
nail-plates  to  the  knives  in  directions 
always  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in 
which  tlie  carriage  moves,  and  the  knives 
are  equally  sloped  or  bevelled  in  opposite 
directions  to  that  perpendicular  line  in 
order  that  they  may  cut  the  nail-blank 
with  the  proper  taper. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  central 
carriage  has  a  griping  and  heading  appa- 
ratus at  each  of  its  extremities,  which  act 
alternately  as  it  is  moved  alternately 
towards  each  cutter-frame.  By  this  ar- 
rangement much  space  is  saved,  as  one 
carriage  is  thereby  enabled  to  do  the 
work  of  two ;  much  machinery  is  also 
saved,  as  the  frames  n  x'  and  their  driving-, 
pins,  together  with  the  levers  j  J,  are-, 
constructed  in  such  manner  that  the  one. 
set  of  griping  jaws  is  opening  when  the: 
other  is  being  closed.  This  arrangement, 
also,  by  rendering  the  machine  more 
compact,  enables  the  attendant  to  supply 
nail-plates  to  the  feeders  with  greater 
ease.  - 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  gripirigi 
jaws  open  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  face  of  the  nail-plate,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a 
longitudinal  movement  to  draw  them  out 
of  the  range  of  the  descending  knife.[ 
But  this  arrangement  of  the  jaws  enables, 
me  to  gripe  the  nail-bhmk  sideways,; 
without  the  necessity  of  turning  it  u])on 
its  edge,  which  operation  is  necessary  in 
preceding  machines,  where  the  griping 
dies  open  in  directions  parallel  with  the 
face  of  the  nail-plate.  It  is  wt-U  known! 
that  the  raechanisuT  for  turning  a  nail-; 
blank  upon  edge  before  griping  it,  re-r 
quires  an  exceeding  nice  adjustment.  nn4i 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  in  order  i&, 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  mi&., 
shapen  nails  wiiich  are  so  frequently; 
made;  the  adjustment  of  this  meciianisraf 
also  requires  great  practical  knowledge; 
and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  work-, 
man,  which  is  unnecessary  in  jjiachines/ 
constructed  upon  the  plan  I  have  ie-, 
scribed,  in  which  this  turning  mechanism, 
is  dispensed  with. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  each  knife- 
stock,  in  descending,  cuts  two  nail-blanks, 
one  at  eiich  of  its  sides,  by  arranging  the 
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stationary  knives  at  one  side  of  tlie  knife- 
stock  a  little  lower  than  those  at  the 
other,  and  by  forming  the  earn  with  two 
grades  or  steps,  the  nail  at  one  side  of 
the  knife-stock  is  cut  a  little  after  that  at 
the  otiier,  by  which  means  the  strain 
upon  tile  machinery  is  but  half  of  what 
it  would  be  if  botli  nails  were  cut  at  the 
same  moment,  and  hence  there  is  much 
less  danger  of  breaking  the  macliine,  and 
a  much  less  strain  upon  the  driving-belt 
or  other  mechanism  which  imparts  motion 
to  the  machine  from  the  prime  mover. 
It  is  obvious  that  tliis  same  result  will 
be  obtained  by  arranging  the  opposite 
stationary  knives  at  the  same  height,  and 
by  setting  the  moving  knives  at  different 
heights  ujjon  the  knife-stock,  so  that  the 
edge  of  one  of  them  shall  pass  its  cor- 
responding stationary  knife  before  the 
other  upon  the  opposite  side  of  tiie  knife- 
stock  begins  to  act ;  this  arrangement 
being  the  converse  of  the  one  described. 

Cla'miR. — First — In  combination  with 
knives  or  tlie  equivalent  thereof  for  cut- 
ting blanks  sidewise  from  nail-plates,  I 
claim  a  travelling  griping  and  heading 
tongs  or  jaws  opening  and  closing  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the 
nail-plate,  and  constructed  and  actuated 
substantially,  as  herein  set  forth,  to  gripe 
the  blank  on  its  iiat  sides,  without  the 
necessity  of  turning  it  upon  edge,  as  is 
customary  with  nail  machines  heretofore 
constructed,  to  draw  it  from  beneath  the 
knives  and  to  hold  it  while  being  headed. 

Second — The  direct  acting  knife-stock 
with  knives  secured  to  its  opposite  sides 
in  such  positions  with  resjjcct  to  the 
stationary  knives  or  to  each  other,  that 
the  knife  upon  one  side  cuts  after  the 
knite  upon  the  opposite  side,  in  combina- 
tion witii  a  double  graded  cam  or  other 
equivalent  actuating  mechanism,  which 
shall  cause  the  cutter  bar  to  descend 
with  two  impulses,  at  each  of  wiiich  one 
knife  acts  to  cut  a  nail-blank. 

Third: — ^The  relative  arra)igemcnt  of 
the  travelling  gri|)ing  jaws  and  heading 
tool,  the  latter  being  actuated  within  the 
formc^r  and  travelling  with  it. 

Foiu'ti> — 'In  combination  with  two  sets 
of  knives  iicting  alternately  to  sever  nail- 
plates,  1  claim  a  reciprocating  griping  and 
lieadingciiriiage.  whicii,  travelling  to  ;tnd 
fro  between  the  two  sets  of  knives,  gripi's, 
heads,  and  delivers  a  nail  at  each  single 
stroke  in  alternate  succession  at  its  op- 


posite extremities,  whereby  much  time 
and  labor  are  saved,  and  the  machinery 
to  cut  a  given  number  of  nails  is  con- 
densed into  a  less  space. 


ROBINSON  S    SEWING    MACHINE. 

From  llu!  Ppeciflciiliuti  of  the  luveiitor,  Frederick 
R.  Robinsuii,  of  Boston,  State  ol'  Massachusetts. 

Fig.  1  denotes  a  top,  view  of  my  sewv 
ing  machine;  fig.  2,  a  side  elevation  of 
it;  fig.  3,  a  front  elevation  of  it;  tig.  4 
is  a  vertical  section  of  the  two  thread- 
guides,  thepressers,  the  supporting  plate, 
and  the  rotary  cloth-holder.  Such  other 
•figures  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  full 
and  complete  description  of  the  inven- 
tion will  be  hereinafter  referred  to  and 
described. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  pro- 
duce either  what  is  generally  termed 
stich  and  backstitch  sewing  or  ordinary 
stitching.  By  "ordinary  stitch  and  back- 
stitch" sewing,  I  mean  that  in  which  a 
tiu'ead,  after  being  carried  through  a 
piece  of  cloth,  from  its  front  to  its  rear 
side,  is  moved  backwards  the  width  of 
the  stitch,  is  next  again  carried  through 
from  the  rear  side  to  the  front  side  of 
the  cloth,  is  ne.xt  carried  forwards  later- 
ally, double  tiie  width  of  the  stitch,  or 
some  other  suitable  distance  greater  than 
the  width  of  the  stitch,  and  is  next  passed 
through  the  cloth  from  its  front  side  to 
its  rear  side ;  such  operation  being  suc- 
cessively repeated  iii  the  formation  of* 
the  stitches. 

By  "  ordinary  stitching,"  I  mean  that 
in  which  a  thread  is  passed  through  the 
cloth  from  its  front  side  to  its  rear  side, 
is  next  moved  forwards  the  width  of  the 
stitch,  is  carried  backwards  through  the 
cloth,  from  its  rear  side  to  its  from  side, 
is  next  cari'ied  forwards  the  width  of  the 
stitch,  and  is  again  })assed  through  the 
cloth,  from  its  front  side  to  its  rear  side, 
and  so  on.  This  is  frequently  called  the 
running  or  basting  stitch.  ' -'i 

Although  the  elements  which  conati* 
tute  tiie  combination  of  my  machine  may 
be  adapted  to  the  i)rodnclion  of  either  of 
tlie  above  kinds  of  sewing,  and  this  by 
slight  ciiangos  in  the  mechanical  con- 
trivances by  which  the  motions  are  pro- 
duced and  regulated,  they  may  also  be 
adapted  by  the  pritper  changes  to  the 
production  of  the  ordinary  cordwainer's 
stiteh,  which  is  produced  by  two  threads 
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^WhJeh  cross  one  another  every  time  they 
■ftre  passed  through  the  cloth.  It  is  to  be 
understood,  liowever,  that  the  movements 
of  such  elements,  in  order  to  produce  the 
cordwainer's  stitch,  must  be  effected  and 
regulated  by  suitable  mechanical  con- 
trivances applied  to  them ;  the  applica- 
tion of  such  mechanical  eontnvances,  as 
well  as  their  selection  or  adoption,  being 
the  work  of  the  mechanic  who  constructs 
the  machine,  and  not,  generally  speaking, 
one  of  invention. 


In  figs.  1  and  2,  a  represents  a  ci'rCu- 
lar  base-plate,  table,  or  stand,  on  whicW 
the  operative  parts  of  the  machinery  are 
supported,  by  means  of  three  or  any 
other  suitable  number  of  columns,  b,  c,  d, 
raised  vertically  tliereon ;  e  is  the  driV- 
ing-sliaft  which  carries  a  fly-weel  F.  It 
has  an  eccentric  g  on  one  end,  and  a  cam 
H  on  its  other;  the  said  shaft  being  put 
in  motion  by  means  of  power  applied  to  a 
crank  i,  or  in  any  other  suitable  manner. 
The    eccentric    operates   in    connection 
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swlthi '  Ihe  sniTOtmdihg  'bland  k^  ^nd  > tits 
coiinecting-rod  l,  to  give  a  reciprbcatiTi'g 
or  pendulous  motion  to  the  needle-frame 
M,  which  is  arranged  as  seen  in  the  draw- 
ing-s,  and  is  supported  upbn  a  horizontal 
shaft  N  that  projects  from  the  oolumn  or 
pillar  D,  as  seen  in  the  drawings.  ;  The 
said  needle-frame  is  composed  of  two 
bars,  a  6,  united  together  at  their  upper 
'ends,  and  connected  together  at  aboufc 
one-third  their  entire  length  below  then' 
place  of  coniieelion,  by  a  circular  curved 
bar  or  arc  o.  The  lower  end  of  each  of 
the  legs  a  b  of  such  frame  carries  a 
&urved  needle  R  or  s,  such  needle  being 
Hiade  to  extend  from  tlie  iiuier  side  of 
the  leg,  as  seeii  iu  the  drawings.     Eacii 
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needle  is  contracted  fis  represenled  in' 

side  view  on  %.  5,' on  an  enlarged  scale,' 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  provided  with  a  long 
eye  e,  which  has  a  spring  /  lixed  to  one 
end  of  it,  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
needle  as  seen  in  said  fig.  5.  Each  needle,' 
diuringthe  movements  of  the  needle-frame, 
pjisses  through  a  slot  i,  made  through  the 
Haiich  K,  which  is  erected  vertically  upon 
the  base-plate,  and  which  serves  to  sup- 
port a  circular  hoop  f,  which  I  denomi- 
nate the  cloth-liolder,  and  which  I  shall 
hereinafter  more  particularly  describe. 

The  slot  or  jiass^ige  i  may  be  about  a 
half  an  inch  in  its  horizonkd  length;  or 
it  may  be  of  a  greater  or  less  length,  as 
circumstances  may  requii-e.      Its  width. 
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veiPtio^Hy,  slionld  be  Bufficient  to  receive 
each  needle  and  :illo\v  it  to  freely  play 
through  it.  The  siiid  slot,  on  its  front 
and  rear  sides,  is  provided  with  a  fliiring 
mouth-piece  or  pressor  q,  or  u,  which  is 
formed  iu  its  vertical  seel  ion,  as  seen  in 
fig.  4.  In  its  horizontal  length  the  flar- 
ing mouth-iiiece  should  1)6  about  that  of 
the  slot.  That  mouth-piece  wliich  is  on 
the  rear  or  inner  side  of  the  flanch,  which 
supports  tlie  cloth-holder,  is  fastened  to 
the  ,buae-plate,  whereas  tlie  one  on  the 
vj  b-jjujiiiui  inj, 


outer  side  of  the  flanch  projects  from  an; ' 
arm  i,'',  which  extends  down  from  a  frame 
h,  screwed  to  the  post  d  by  means  of  a 
screw  k'.    The  front  mouth-piece  is  made 
through  a  part  of  a  projection  v,  which 
is  arranged  in   front  of  the  flanch  and 
clotli-liolder,  and  is  intended  to  prevent  ; 
the  cloth  from  being  drawn  oft' the  points 
XXX  of   the  clotli-holder  during   the  ' 
operations  of  the  outer  needle  s,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  inner  needle  R. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  front  view,  and  fig. 

.    >liot    iijiio     io    '\>     o  f.jLif.    iU 
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7  an  end  view  of  the  projection  v,  the 
same  being  drawn  on  an  enlarged  scale. 
In  such  tigures  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
said  projection  is  provided  with  a  pas- 
sage-way r,  of  a  sufficient  deptii  to  re- 
ceive the  points  of  the  cloth-Iiokler,  and 
to  permit  the  free  horizontal  rotation  of 
the  whole  series  of  tiiem,  or  their  hori- 
zontal passage  through  the  said  con- 
trivance. The  arm  g  is  hinged  at  its 
upper  end  to  the  frame  li,  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  enable  it  to  be  freely 
moved  either  towards  or  away  from  the 
cloth-holder;  its  distance  from  the  cloth- 
holder  being  regulated  by  an  adjusting 
screw  r,  which  is  screwed  horizontally 
through  the  lower  end  of  an  arm  k', 
which  extends  downwards  from  the  Irame 
h,  and  so  as  to  bring  the  adjusting  screw 

directly  in  front  of  the  arm  g.       - 

Each  mouth-piece  should  be  so  made 


as  to  cause  the  spring  of  the  needle  when 
it  passes  through ,  the  mouth-piece  to 
close  entirely  downwhrds.  The  thread- 
guides,  which  are  seen  at  \v  and  x,  are 
two  bent  bars  of  metal,  arranged  in  the 
positions  as  seen  in  tigs.  2  and  3.  Both 
of  these  bars  are  adapted  to  the  frame 
li,  in  such  manner  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  freely  and  separately  moved  not 
only  upwards  and  downwards,  but  in 
lateral  directions,  in  planes  which  may 
be  said  to  be  at  riglit  angles  to  the  plane 
of  movement  of  the  noodle-frame.  Fig. 
8  represents  a  front  side  view  of  the 
outer  thread-guide  x  as  it  appears  when 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  machinery. 
Each  of  the  s^aid  thread-guides  is  pro- 
vided with  a  slot  y,  tiirough  which  a 
fulcrum  pin  z  passes,  the  position  of  said 
pin  being  seen  in  figs.  2  and  3.     ' 

Eacii  of  the  said  thread-ffuides  has  one 


Fig.  8. 


end  of  a  retracting  spring  a'  attached  to 
it,  as  seen  in  figs.  •!  and  3  ;  the  other  or 
upper  end  of  the  said  retracting  spring 
being  fastened  to  the  frame  /; ;  such 
spring  being  so  arranged,  and  made  to 
operate,  as  to  lift  tlie  thread-guide  up- 
wards when  necessary.  The  upper  arm, 
or  part  of  one  of  the  thread-guides,  is 
arranged  on  one  side  of  the  curved  arco, 
while  the  upper  arm  or  part  of  the  other 
thread-guide  is  disposed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  said  arc :  both  thread-guides 
being  connected  at  their  u])per  ends  by 
helical  spring  //,  which  draws  said  ends 
towards  one  another.  Tiie  lower  end  of 
each  thread-guide  i^  forked:  the  prongs 
or  sides  c'  d'  of  sucli  fork  being  springs, 


arid  mtide-^respeeflvely  to  contain  two 
vertical  friction  rollers  e'  f;  see  figs.  9 
and  10,  respectively,  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal sections  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
thread-guide,  and  exhibiting  the  threiid- 
plates  g'  h',  which  are  fivstened  to  one 
of  the  springs  d',  and  prbject  by  the 
other  c'.  ■  '  '   "■'  '■■'''■ 

Each  of  the  said  thread-platekift^^'a'"- 
hole  ?',  made  through  it  for  th6  pasMa'i^fe  * 
of  the  needle,  which  passes  through  the 
plates  and  between  the  vertical  friction 
rollers.  " 

As  soon  as  either  needle  enters  the 
cloth,  that  thread-guide,  through  which 
said  needle  does  not  pass  or  extend, 
should  have  a  lateral  motion  imparted  to 
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itf,faj;  pnpugj?-,t»  ,e*iTy  it  out  of  the  way 
of  the  j)oinL  of  tlie  jveedle.  Such  lateral 
motion  is  given  to  it  by  means  of  one  of 
ti»c  two  cams  k'  or  K.^  arraugx'd  upon  the 
side-  of  tlie  arc  o,  as  seen  in  tigs.  ,11,  12^ 
and  13;  tig.  11  being  a  top  view  of  said 
arch,  and  tigs.  1  "2  and  13  being  respec- 
tively views  of  its  opposite  sides.  The 
liitiji'al  movement  aforesaid  of  the  thread- 
gvude  being  completed,  the  said  thread- 
guide  should  immedhitely  have  a  slight 
df>wnward  movement  imparted  to  it, 
■which  movement  is  eflfected  by  a  cam 
/'  or  l'\  arranged  itjoon  the  arch  as  seen  in 
iig-s.  U,  12,  and  13;  the  cams  k',  k%  l\  P 
being  made  to  work  against  suitable 
shoulders  or  bearing  faces  formed  upon 


the  upper  '^'arras  of  the  thread-guides. 
Fig.  14  represents  an  under  side  view  of 
the  archie,  while  fig.  15  is  a  cross  section 
of  it,  shelving  the  formation  of  the  upper 
arms  of  the  thread-guides,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  the  arc  o ;  on  each  side  of 
the  arch  there  is  a  small  cam  ?«'  or  m" 
arranged  as  seen  in  figs.  12,  13,  and  14. 
The  lower  side  of  the  arc,  between  these 
two  cams  being  a  circular  arc,  suc^h  a& 
will  produce  no  vertical  nu)tion  of  either 
threa4-guide  while  it  is  moving  in  con- 
tact with  it.  To  each  cam  m',  or  Tn%  iss 
applied  a  continuation  o',  o"  of  the  circu- 
hir  arc  or  portion  between  the  said  canrs 
m'  or  7n'.  This  continuation  operating 
to  produce  no  vertical  movement  of  one 
thread-guide,  during  such  time  as  the 
other  tln'ead-iguide  Is  depressed  a  short 
distanc«i  by  tlie  cam  m/  or  iir,  which  is 
immediately  annexed  t<i»  it. 

We  will  _.iiuiY_-  suppose  one  of  the 
thread-guides  moveil  downwards  into  its 
lowest  position,  or  that  in  which  it  should 
be,  to  allow^the  passage  ()f  its  needle 
through  it.  As  sooTi  as  the  needle  cora- 
mfcnices 'to  etilei^  the  thread-guides,  the 
cam- :77i:'4;i"j!-el6uiie6l!ed:  with  the  arm  of 
the  other  thread-guide,  moves  by  such 
ariiiVso'stS'ltouUovv  th^  retrdctive  spring 
©#-'tAe"4hlrfe;til-gliide'it6»-^vhich  said  arm 


belongs,  to  elevate  the  thread-guide  8H> 

as  to  carry  the  thread  which  exteiid* 
through  said  thread-guide,  above  th*? 
path  of  the  needle,  so  that  wlien  the 
thread-guide, is  next  moved  laterally,  tlio 
needle  may  pass  directly  under  that 
part  of  the  thread  which  is  between  Llie; 
thread-guides  and  the  cloth.  j\ext,  such 
lateral  au>vement  of  the  thread-guiclfei 
takes  place  sulheient  to  carry  said  por- 
tion of  the  thread  laterally  across  and 
over  the  path  of  the  needle.  This  hav- 
ing been  accomplished  by  the  action  of 
one  of  the  cams  which  produced  tbes 
lateral  movements  as  afore  described.^ 
Next,  the  thread-guide  is  depressed  a 
short  distance  by  one  of  the  cams  /',  /", 
and  so  as  to  fairly  lay  the  thread  upon 
the  needle,  and  behind  the  rear  end  of 
the  spring  thereof,  and  so  as  to  cause 
the  thread,  on  the  reaction  or  return 
movement  of  the  needle,  to  be  drawn 
under  the  spring,  and  into  the  eye  of  the 
needle,  and  through  the  cloth  by  the 
needle. 

By  inspection  of  the  drawings,  it  will 
be  seen  that  during  each  back  move- 
ment of  the  needle  through  the  cloth,  the 
spring  of  tlui  needle  is  closed  down  by 
one  of  the  mouth-pieces  or  presses,  im- 
mediately before  the  said  spring  is  drawn 
back  through  the  cloth.  The  mouth- 
piece or  pressor  becomes  necessary  when 
the  needle  is  formed  with  a  spring  ;  but 
when  said  needle  is  made,  as  represent- 
ed on  an  enlarged  scale  in  figs.  16  and 
jjlT,  the  former  being  a  top  view  of  the 
needle,  and  the  latter  a  side  view  of  it, 
such  mouth-piece  or  presser  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  operation  of,  such  needle.  The 
needl^,  as  exhibited  in  the  two  last- 
-nrnnen  figures,  is  formed  .with  a  round 
or  elongated  eye  extending  through  it; 
which  eye  has  a  diagonal  passage-way 
niade   into  it,  as  seen  in  tOp  view  iiv 


lig.  16: 


.lit- 


In  sewing  with  this  machine  w^  'do 
not  make  use  of  a  continuous  thread, 
unwoinid  from  a  bobbin,  as  do  those  ma- 
chines wiiich  produce  a  chain-stitch,  but 
we  make  use  of  a  short  piece  of  thread, 
such  as  a  person  u«es  when  sewing  b}"' 
hand  with  an  ordinary  sewing  needle; 
and  oil  commencing  to  sew  we  simply 
pass  one  end  of  the  thread  between  a 
spring  ?•' and  the  arm  g,  against  which 
mid  spring  bears,  and  we  extend  thef 
thread  and  lay  it  tover  the  back-needle 


Robinson's  sewing  MAc'tlt's*'. 


after' it  has  passed  through  the  cloth, 
and  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  tl^ 
needle  to  receive  the  thread  into  its  eye 
when  the  needle  is  drawn  back.  The 
said  needle,  during  its  retraction," will 
draw  the  thread  through  the  cloth  and 
the  back  tin-ead-guide,  and  continue  to 
draw  upon  the  thread  until  that  end  of 
the  thread,  which  was  not  lield  by  the 
spring  as  before  mentioned,  has  been 
drawn  entirely  through  tiie  cloth  and  the 
inner  thread-guide.  The  front  needle  in 
the  mean  time  has  advanced  and  jiassed 
through  the  outer  thread-guide,  and  en- 
tirely through  the  eloth,  and / 'to; the i fiix- 
tent  of  its  motion  inward.  ,  ill)    jiit  .j/oZ 

,     Jll]   lu   jllO   '{<*    0'J(lljtj|iIilJ'l0d6 

lit  adi  7i;[  viiii;t  oJ  »ii  og  ban 

SJ   hrn;  .-Ah'mi  -nU 


During  such  advancement  a  lateral 
movement  of  the  inner  thread-guide  td-' 
wards  the  right "calises  the  tin-end  toi  i)le' 
laid  over  the  said  needle.  The  needles' 
ne.\,tf-lti-e  moved  forward,  and  during  snch 
nio-i^cment  the  tln-ead  passes  into  the  eye' 
of  the  outer  needle,  is  drawn  through' 
the  cloth  and  the  front  tliread-guide,  and^ 
entirely  out  of  the  other  needle,  which 
passes  through  the  cloth  as  before,  and 
under  the  thread,  which,  by  the  lateral 
movement  of  the  outer  thread-guide,  has- 
been  laiel  or  left  over  it,  ready  foi''  iH^'' 
next  back  movement  of  the  needle.  '" •  '^ 
'".  Thecireulai'  motion  of  the  cloth-hold-' 
ei'ilis'to  be  regularly  intefmittent,  each 
noqjj  byfjnol  aiJL'Ui  jjuriji'jil  lo  fc-i-jbinoiia 

.e  .-gii 


n'lMiii  ijiii-ii|<  ijilt 


[Viiliji     .!'    n.7i-M,-ji    .-Jill    no    ,lj(;yiiij    adl 
a//ji'ib  06  ot  ,9lbo'jfi  ot\i  "to  j^g_yfgovo:n 
ad] 'to  9^  edt  oii     ' 
sdi 

IlfVV 
-y/o 

adJ, 

id  I ,_ — , 

-uii  ,a9S8yiq  lo  soyyiq-ilJuom  •jilt  io  oao 
nwinbei  ji.niiqa  biu8  odJ  aidl'Mg/ISJcibora 
-dJ(J0iri/wir  .dlob  oilt  d-guo-ul)  il-jcd 
1(1  «'jfno-)')d  Tjajiauj  lo  syoiq 
b'jlii-l"'*     '      "      .  •  -jiIJ 


ybie  isbnu  na  e.1n 
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i)  ov/J 
q  lliv/ 


vgLqyAmff)i  I  of ; }(; ,  .being  ^a'  -^jtjijfR^ji^li  1 4\^f 
tiince  ,lo  produce  the  ..lengjh ,  iof  «&phf 
stitch,  as  required  to  be  made   inithei 

cloth.,  -   ,    .     ,  :,  :       _,,\  :;  ,,,    ,ii    ' 

In  order  to  produce  thei  stitch,!  and 
backstitch,  or  "  forward  and  back-stitch-; 
sewing,"  the  two  needles  must  not  be  4p- 
ranged  in  the  same  vertical  jilane,  b^t 
they  should  be  arranged  respt'ctivelyi,-4ft 
two  vertical  parallel  pUiues,  situated* ;Qri 
supposed  to  be,  at  a  diBtance  .apartfrpm 
pne  another  equal  to  the  length  of. ,3, 
stitch,  the  outer  needle  being  placed  piv 
the  right  of  the  other.  The  cloth-holdec 
is  to  be  moved  forward  only  during  eaeh 


ooiJ-JO«  880'io  X!  ei  ei  .■gft  ;dM 
•i9qqwedJ"io  noiJjjmio't  9tlt  mn /. 
^esbiij^-bjioiilt' 
;  0  mi;  oilJ 
liimg  Si  fei  yi 
f*fl  .«-grl  ni  ri'j'jt-  */: 
iiii)6  ,.'j'(js  adj  to  ybit^ 
^7^''.  ,mi;  -i/duo-iio  &  gni'id 
■I'jilii'j 'to  noiloin  liioihav  on  3 
-noa  fu  ^nivoni  ^i  ti  elidv/^  obiu^  J/wult 
^|^.^u  -1 11^  .'u\  in*y  (loc9  oT  .Ji  dJivA  tou^t 
iioiJiJunitrioo  x;  baihiqx: 
^j//t')d  iioit'iofj  io  yin  iiA 

lliii  lj;Ulli;i!iiM    ^iilT         •\\\    Ml'    '\\\ 

outw^iidi iPjQJ'exnanlf jof !  the  onieedlelfirajfie,! 
and  such  , motion  should  take  place  whilet 
the^  needles  are  out  of  the  tlircad-guides 
or  cloth.      The  maohineryiivyhichiipiM)i> 

,,:  pjojie;  i''i'i;  /I'lJr.ili'Jmifii 

yiij      III     ■  ■  ■ '  "     '     .   M .  ]  "         .'J  1 ,  1 1     l4rW^    -jY/ 

feii  oJid  tib-n;7/ii  A'"!'  !-i/uiii  ^'jlnij'^-J)j;yfdJ 
blijoda  Ji  d-jiilv/  nfStJP'iu  .rioiJir^  l^yv/ol 
olbsyii  «4i.-jo  ■-j']i,iv<<ij^i,-jdi-^^0iSiir  kI  ,od 

-niiD  •iflcrTil  'uli  'I,  11.11!^  >/.       ,li  i|-.'iio-iflt 

duces  the  intermittent  circular  motiou;  tjtji 
tlje ,  metu) lie  hoop  1  oi',  el otlvholder  ,is  i  as, 

follow^,;     ..,,M,ii     ..,lNH--i.,;-,!n'     l-.i'in      u\\ 

,  The  upper,  iwi'fafifi  ofuth-eccdothrholdft?; 
lj#a^ai^ei-i§Bjftf //rad^h^tij  teeth.lftmed  teB« 
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tircly  around, it;  one  or  more  pawls  or 

rfiHilietas',  jointed  to  tlio  lower  end  of  a 

lever  (',  works   into    suidr.itchet  teetli. 

The  ^uid,  lever  <' moves  upon  u  fiileruni 

at  u',  as  seen  in  figs.  2  ;uid  3,,  jind  is 

moved  in  one  direction  by  the  action  of 

jth^ciitn  H,  and  in  an  opposite  direction 

, liy ' a- retractive  spring  v"  atiixed  to  it, 

ii^j^d^to  a  stationary  arm  w',  arranged  as 

seen  in  the  drawings. 

In  tiie  adaptation  of  my  machine  to 
the  prodnclion  of  ordinary  stitching,  that 
is  to  say,  stitciiing  without  a  backstitch, 
the  two  needles  must  be  arranged  in  the 
same  plane  with  each  other;  while  a 
forward  movement  of  the  clot h-li older 
should  take  pLice  during  each  movement 
of  the  two  needles  either  outward  or  in- 
ward. The  cloth-holder  has  a  series  of 
points  projecting  from  its  outer  surface, 
and  close  to  its  lower  edge,  and  at  suit- 
able distances  apart  from  one  another. 
The  cloth  to  be  sewed  is  placed  upon 
these  points,  as  represented  at  a^  by  dot- 
ted lines. 

The  friction  rollers  of  the  lower  ends 
of  the  thread-guide  are  sprung  together 
by  the  springs  so  as  to  firmly  hold  the 
thread  when  passed  between  them. 

Each  thread-guide  has  a  stop-screw  x^ 
or  y''  applied  to  it,  as  seen  in  fig.  3 ;  the 
two  stop-screws  being  screwed  respec- 
tively through  projections  z'  a" ;  the 
whole  being  arranged  in  such  manner 
as  to  enable  the  screws  to  serve  as 
rests  or  stops  for  their  respective  threa<:l- 
guides,  to  bear  against  under  the  draft  of 
the  connecting  spring  at  the  upper  ends 
of  the  thread-guides. 

I  chiim  the  combination  of  two  needles, 
two  thread-guides,  and  a  cloth-holder, 
made  to  operate  together  substantially 
in  the  maimer  and  for  the  purpose  as 
herein  before  set  forth.  Also,  the  im- 
provement of  making  the  needles  with 
springs,  and  applying  niouth-])ieces  or 
pressers  to  them  and  on  each  side  of  the 
fianch  of  the  base-plate — the  whole  be- 
ing substantially  as  ;ibo\e  described. 


■■'1  u1  bolj  •;;rrr,!mq 

HAPPEI-ISETT'S  improvements  in  ROLLING 

IRON. — Mechanical  hooker-up. 

From  Hie  SpeciBciition  of  the  Inventor,  David  .1. 
Hilppurselt,  of  bowningtowii,  Pemisylv;inia. 

i,;jPiQ.  1  represents  a  view  in  perspective 
_  oif,fl. boiler-plate  u)ill  with  my  invention 


applied  thereto,  and  fig.  2  is  an  elevation 
of  the  friction-wheels  detached  fiom  the 
mill.  .    , 

In  those  rolling-mills  in  which  the 
metal  is  passed  several  times  in  succes- 
sion between  a  pair  of  rolls  which  revolve 
continuously  in  one  direction,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  mass  of  metal  which  has 
been  introduced  between  the  rolls  at  one 
side  of  the  mill,  and  has  been  delivered 
by  them  at  the  opposite  side  thereof, 
should  be  raised  and  passed  over  the  top 
roll  to  the  front  of  the  mill,  in  order  that 
it  may  ag:iin  be  introduced  between  the 
rolls.  When  the  weight  of  the  mass  be- 
ing rolled  is  not  very  great,  the  common 
device  employed  for  raising  it  is  a  hook-, 
formed  lever,  which,  being  suspended  at 
a  point  between  its  two  extremities,  is 
manipulated  by  an  attendant,  commonly 
called  the  hooker-up,  who  inserts  its  end 
beneath  the  mass  delivered  by  the  rolls, 
and  bearing  upon  the  opposite  end  of  the 
lever,  raises  the  mass  sufficierilly  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  shoved  forwards  over  the  top 
roll.  This  method  of  working  is  very 
convenient,  so  long  as  the  mass  can  be 
raised  by  a  single  workman ;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  and  costly  when  the 
mass  is  so  heavy  that  it  requires  the  com- 
bined exertions  of  a  number  of  men  to 
raise  it  sufficiently  to  permit  its  passage 
over  the  top  roll. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  raise 
the  mass,  however  hirge  and  heavy,  by 
the  action  of  mechanism  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  rolls,  and  can  be  readily 
and  instantaneously  brought  into  action 
to  raise  the  mass,  and  to  hold  it  when 
raised,  until  it  is  passed  over  the  top  roll, 
and  can  be  lowered  instantaneously  to 
the  proper  position  for  receiving  the  mass 
delivered  by  the  rolls,  by  the  work  of  a 
single  boy. 

The  apparatus  I  am  about  to  describe 
is  represented  in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing, as  applied  to  a  boiler-plate  mill ;  a  a' 
being  the  two  rolls,  bb  the  housings 
thereof,  and  cc'  being  the  housings  of 
the  pinions  dd,  by  which  the  upper  roll 
■,isi  put  in  motion:  from  the  lower.  The 
rolls  are  driven  in  the  usual  manner  in 
the  directions  resiwctively  indicated  by 
the  arrows  in  the  drawing.  iNly  ap|)ara- 
tns  is  applied  to  the  back  of  the  mill,  or 
to  that  side  at  which  the  rolls  in  their 
movement  deliver  any  thing  inserted  be- 
tween.    It  consists  plainly  of  a  plate  ,E  to 
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receive  the  mass  delivered  by  tlie  rolls  of 
a  lever  f,  from  which  this  plate  is  sus- 
pended, and  of  the  mechanism  by  means 
of  which  the  lever  is  moved  to  raise  or 
-lower  tile  plate.     The  plate  E  is  connect- 
'  ed  by  two  suspension  rods  a  a,  with  a 
-'Cross-head  h,  above  the  housings  B  b,  and 
*'is  guided   in  rising  and  falling  by  two 
-'guide-rods  cc,  which  are  passed  through 


suitable  holes  in  the  oppb^ite  extretriJtfes 
of  the  plate,  and  are  firhiiy 'iecufed  to  the 
housings  of  the  rolls.''    -  ' '•' 

The  cross-head  h  is  susp'^nfled  ati  'its 
middle  by  a  Ihik-bar  (/,  from  the  extremi- 
ty of  a  lever-beam  f  above.  The  latter 
is  pivoted  near  its  middle  to  a  standard 
G,  which  is  erected  between  the  roll  and 
phiion  housings;  its  extremity  ^ is' eto- 

.''  r ,:\.'    .  ,11  111  W)->?, 
jj)>t(ji.bi;  udi   nl 

bo'iq  hHJ 


nected  by  a  rod  and  chain /with  the  bar- 
rel of  a  drum  h,  one  of  whose  gudgeons 
is  pivoted  in  the  adjacent  pinion  housing 
c',  while  its  opposite  gudgeon  is  pivoted 
in  the  lower  extremity  of  a  lever  i.  Tiiis 
lever  is  pivoted  near  its  lower  extremity 
to  a  standard  j,  erected  upon  tlie  bed- 
plate of  the  mill ;  its  upper  extremity  is 


prolonged  and  rounded  to  form  a  handle 
A',  by  moving  which  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  lever  and  the  end  of  the  chain- 
drum  comiected  therewith,  can  be  moved 
towai'ds  or  from  tlie  spindle  of  the  adja- 
cent pinion.  This  pinion-spindle  is  fitted 
with  a  circular  friction-drnm  .r,  and  a  sim- 
ilar drum  L  is  secured  to  the  chain-di-um 
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H,  in  such  a  position  with  respect  to  the 
friction-drum  j  on  tlie  pinion-spindle,  tliat 
itH  perij)hery  can  be  pressed  forcibly 
af,'ainst  that  of  the  latter  by  moving  tiie 
lever-handle  i. 

Tiie  friction-drum  L  is  cylindrical 
throughout  oidy  a  portion  of  its  periph- 
ery, wiiich  terminates  in  a  hollow  space 
i,  and  and  is  succeeded  by  a  lump  or 
anug  o.  The  hollow  space  is  of  a  form 
to  fit  the  periphery  of  the  friction-drum 
(in  the  pinion-.sphidlc,  and  the  lump  o  is 
sufficiently  large  to  bear  upon  this  latter 
drum,  and  prevent  the  further  revolution 
of  the  drum  from  which  it  projects. 

Fig.  2. 


When  the  mill  is  in  operation,  the  rolls, 
pinions,  and  friction-drum  J  revolve  con- 
tinuously in  the  directions  indicdted  by 
the  arrows  in  the  drawing.  The  mass  of 
iron  is  introduced  between  the  rolls,  and 
as  they  revolve  is  delivered  by  them  upon 
the  plnte  e,  where  it  is  seized  with  a  fork 
or  tongs  by  a  woikman  standing  behind 
the  rolls ;  the  boy,  standing  with  his 
hands  upon  the  lever-handle  i,  now  bears 
upon  it,  and  thus  forces  the  periphery  of 
the  friction-drum  L  against  the  moving 
periphery  of  the  corresponding  friction- 
drum  J  on  the  pinion-spindle;  the  friction 
of  the  latter  upon  tlie  former  is  sufiicient 
to  cause  it  and  the  chain-drum  h  to  turn, 
thus  winding  up  the  chain,  and  depress- 
ing the  one  extremity  of  the  lever-beam 
F  to  raise  its  oppos5ile  extremity  and  the 
plate  suspendi'd  therefrom,  together  with 
the  mass  of  iron  Which  has  just  been  de- 
''UVered'by  th'^i  T<Jlt6"and-  lays-  upon  the 
plate.'  ''i->:  I't  ,i'.'.iMU|  .,  <i  •,,,!.,:  .. 
,.v  This  raising  of  the  plate  e  is  continued 
i)^uitil  the  hollow  portion  i  of  the  friclion- 
drum  L  coincides  with  the  jieriphery  of 


the  drum  on  the  pinion-spindle,  and  the 
lump  o  upon  the  former  bears  upon  the 
latter,  when  the  further  revolution  of  the 
chain-drum  and  the  corresponding  eleva- 
tion of  the  plate  is  stopped,  and  the  plate 
E  is  thus  held  in  its  raised  position  until 
the  mass  laying  upon  it  is  transferred 
over  the  top  roll  to  the  front  side  of  th.e 
mill. 

As  soon  as  the  mass  is  moved  off  the 
plate,  the  boy  raises  the  lever-handle, 
thus  moving  the  friction-drum  l  out  of 
contact  with  that  upon  the  pinion-spindle, 
when  the  plate  e,  being  no  longer  held 
up,  drops  by  its  weight  to  its  lowest  po- 
sition to  receive  the  mass  again  delivered 
by  the  rolls. 

The  chain-drum  is  of  such  size  that  it 
will  wind  up  a  sufficient  length  of  the 
chain  to  raise  the  plate,  in  turning  only 
a  portion  of  a  revolution  ;  and  the  chain 
is  attached  to  the  drum  in  such  manner 
that  the  lump  of  the  one  friction-drum 
will  bear  upon  the  periphery  of  the  other, 
and  thus  prevent  the  further  upward 
movement  of  the  plate,  when  the  latter 
has  reached  its  highest  position. 

The  apparatus  thus  described  may  be 
termed  a  mechanical  hooker-up.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  rolling-mills,  as  it 
can  be  brought  into  action  at  any  requir- 
ed moment  when  the  mass  has  passed 
through  the  rolls;  it  also  possesses  the 
peculiarity  of  permitting  the  operator  to 
stop  and  hold  the  plate  in  its  highest  po- 
sition, and  to  drop  it  immediately  to  its 
proj)er  position' to  receive  the  mass  issu- 
ing from  the  rolls;  and  it  is  not  only  ex- 
tremely simple  in  its  construction,  but 
also  is  free  from  the  defect  of  requiring 
eog-geer,  or  other  frangible  mechanism, 
which  would  be  subjected  to  continual 
breakage  by  the  jar  in  throwing  the  ap-  , 
paratus-iino  or  out  of  action. 

I  claim  the  combinaiinn  with  a  plate, 
or  the  equivalent  thereof,  for  receiving 
the  mass  issuing  from  a  rolling  mill,  the 
fricl ion-drums,  the  periphery  of  one  of 
which  is  shaped  substantially  as  describ- 
ed, and  operating  substantially  as  herein 
set  forth,  in  such  manner  that  by  their 
action  the  plate,  or  its  equivalent,  is 
quickly  raised  and  held  stationary  at  the 
proj)er  height  to  permit  the  mass  upon  it 
to  be  passed  to  the  front  side  of  the  mill, 
and  is  rapidly  lowered  to  the  proper  po- 
sition to  receive  the  mass  issuing  from 

the  rolls.  ■    ■■  r " 
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From  the  Specification  of  the  Inventor,  Beiijarhin  J.  ' 
-Miller,  of  the  City  and  !?tate  of  New  York. 

The  nature  of  my  iiuprovcment  con- 
sists ill  tlie  application  to  ordinary  low-, 
pressure  boilers,  flues  of  a  spiral  form,  as 
hereinafter  deseribed,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
obtaining  more  compactness  and  strength 
tiian  in  the  common  method. 

To  enable  others  skilled  in  the  art  .to" 
make  and  use  my  invention,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  describe  its  construction  and  op- 
eration, reference  being  had  to  the  draw- 
ing herewith  accompanying. 

A  represents  the  exterior  or  shell  of  a 
steam-boiler  and  funxace  of  common  con- 
struction, with  an  opening  in  one  side, 
tlirougli  which  may  be  seen  the  spiral 
flue.  The  ilue  b  is  cpniposed  of  a  small 
cylii;id^(l9fri9P^^  a,t^iii^' .ajflargey  cylindef;, 


b,  forming  the  exterior  circumference  of 
thfe 'flue,  the  cylinder  being  concentric; 
a  spiral  slot  or  opening  corresponding.' 
in  etich,  extends  from  one  end  of  the  flue 
td  the  oaliefjund  the  slot  or  opening  thus 
made  is  preserved,  and  the  flue  made 
ctJniplete,  by  closing  or  joining  the  cor- 
responding spiral  edges  of  both  cylinders, 
so  that  water  may  flow  from  the  inside 
of  the  inner  cylinder  to  the  outside  of 
the  outer  one,  and  the  flame  or  heated 
air  pass  through  the  inclosed  dianne!  be- 
tween the  outside  surface  of  the  inner 
cylinder  and  the  inside  surf.ce  of  the 
outer  one,  until  it  reaches  the  cliimiiey  d. 
I  make  use  of  brace  or  socket  bolts  to 
give  stability  to  such  parts  of  the  flue  aa 
may,  tVom  its  size  or  circumstances,  re- 
quire support  or  strength. 
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STEAM-CARRIAGE    FOR   PLANK-ROADS   AND 

SMOOTH     PAVEMENTS. IMPROVEMENTS 

BY  J.  K.  FISHER.    .  !      ,,  . 

We  call  attention  to  this 'plans' of  Mr. 

Fiiher  for  travelling  on  plank-roads  by 
ste  iin-power.     He  has  been  labpjf|ng,  for 
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some  twelve  years  or  more  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  has  taken  measures  to  secure, a 
patent  for  the  improvements  which,  in^ls 
opinion,  render  the  project  feasible,    i,!  • 

He  will,  at  his  rooms,  179  Broadway, 
*Jb^,.,pli^''sed  to  exhibit  iis  .models  iind 
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drawings,  which  are  well  worth  the  ex- 
arniriiition  of  capitalists  ahout  to  embark 
ill  plank-road  construction,    i  i|  .-. 

The  following  reports  from  commit- 
tees of  the  American  and  the  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  of  this  city,  will  show  that  the 
project  is  favorably  regarded  by  men 
wiiose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  higli- 
eat  consideration. 

•"'  American  Institute, 
Sept.  4tli,  1851. 

The  following  Report  was  read,  ac- 
cepted, and  ordered  on  file,  viz. : 

^^n.Ypur  committee,  to  whom  was  ref/gr- 
red,  the  consideration  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Fish- 
er's improvements  in  plank-road  steairf- 
earriages, beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 
The  carriage  presented  by  Mr.  Fisiier 
embodies  a  number  of  new  and  important 
improvements,  both  as  regards  its  gener- 
al arrangement  and  the  application  of 
steam.  He  has  introduced  a  new  method 
of  working  steam  expansively,  by  means 

-fii  li*  [?re  do  not  give  the  dexcripivm,  as 
ii-migJii  jyrejudice  the  invenloi-''s  interest  in 

■foreign  amnlriex],     *     *     We  think;  it 

-highly  suc^'essfnl  and  effective.     The  ar- 
rangement for  cutting  off  the  steam  at 
different  points  of  the  stroke  is  equally 
as  etl'ective  as  the  main  movement. 
The   coml)ination   of  the  radius   and 

-parallel  rods,  to  afford  steadiness  to  the 
macliine,  even  at  high  velocities,  is  cer- 
tiiinly  a  very  great  improvement,  parlicu- 
larly  if  the  machinery  and  carriage  are 
sustained  upon  easy  springs,  as  in  the 
arrangement  presented  in  the  model.  By 
this  arrangement,  it  should  be  observed, 

;all  the  weight  of  the  heavy  framing  hith- 
ei'to  used  is  dispensed  with,  tliereby  giv- 
ing greatei"  capacity  for  carrypg,  pas- 

'Bengers.  -■..,,.>    .  ..,..,,.■,,     . 

The  whole  of  the  machinery,  including 
the  apparatus  for  steering,  is  so  planned 

.tliat  only  one  person  will  be  recinired  to 
niaiuige  a  carriage. 

We  consider  the  model  presented  by 
Mr.    Fisher   capable,   with    some    slight 

imodiHcatioiis,  of  affordhig  a, .very,, supe- 
rior plan  for  steam.cai'ju.ige&jtojrun  on 

-good 'level  j'oads.  !     ,i     •  , 't  t    M 

[Jiw   ,KT)ilJu    ill.  .Tamks  Renwick,  Chn., 

^v/nSigne4i)(!y-i.,  Henry  R.  Dunham, 

no'jd  Jon  ^Jvr.fl  ilviHv  MsiGv' > " ■  i ■  j  <f'>  ■■  iV; 

liJnu    &jtid',Jiiu;    io;i   cl"n:iycAim^itt6«5.^' 


Mechanics'  Institute, 
— i|         --==ss^'       Sept.  9th,  1851. 

.„  11  The  Committee  on  Arts  and  Sciences 
;  have  had  referred  to  them  the  improve- 
ments in  steam-carriages  for  common  or 
plank  roads,  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Fisher :  they 
appear  to  possess  several  advantages 
over  those  formerly  experimented  upon. 
The  cut-off,  to  work  the  steam  expan- 
sively, is  a  very  ingenious  contrivance, 
and  is  so  arranged  as  to  cut  off  the 
steam  at  any  part  of  the  stroke;  and  it 
would  answer  for  fixed  engines,  as  well 
as  for  sleam-carriages. 

Tlie  backing  or  reversing  motion  ap- 
piears  to  be  very  well  arranged. 

The  attaching  the  engines  outside  the 
wheels,  as  is  done  in  some  locomotives, 
instead  of  cranking  the  axletree,  as  was 
done  in  most  of  the  English  carriages,  is, 
we  tiiink,  a  decided  improvement;  and, 
taking  the  arrangement  altogether,  your 
committee  think  it  worthy  of  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute.  "      '  ,''"'■ 

jnom-r/.-.m  nof^^-^'  on  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  slight  modifications  alluded  to  in 
the  report  of  the  American  Institute,  re- 
late to  the  apparatus  for  varying  the  time 
of  cutting  off:  they  are  deemed  too  com- 
plex to  bear  the  jolting  of  common  roads. 
But,  although  tiiere  is  some  complexity 
in  those  parts,  worked  only  occasionally, 
which  are  necessary  to  vary  tiie  cut-off, 
the  whole  valve-movement  is  composed 
of  fewer  parts  than  the  movements  gen- 
erally used  on  locomotives,  which  do  not 
vary  the  cut-off,  but  work  either  at  half- 
stroke  or  full  stroke.  If  only  the  half- 
stroke  cut-off  be  required,  Mr.  Fisher's 
movement  can  be  simplified  so  tliat  the 
total  number  of  its  parts  will  be  only  half 
that  of  common  locomotive  valve-move- 
ments, and  these  parts  will  be  less  heavy 
and  complex  than  those  in  use.\    '"''^^ 

In  the  common  movement  thei'e  are 
eighteen  principal  parts  constantly  acting, 
and  ten  parts  occasionally  acting,  twenty- 
eight  in  all;  and  counting  all  the  sub- 
divisions, screws,  nuts,  rods,  bars.  &0., 
the  total  number  is  one  hundred  and 
mhety.  Mr.  l^^sher's  movement,  which 
has  the  advantage,  important  for  a  com- 
mon-road carriage,  of  working  at  half- 
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stroke  with  one  engine  while  the  other 
works  at  full  stroke,  is  composed  of 
twelve  prini.'ip;il  parts  constantly  moving', 
and  two  oceasionallv  acting,  fourteen  in 
all ;  and  counting  all  the  subdivisions, 
boxes,  screws,  &c.,  the  total  number  of 
parts  is  sixty-four,  only  a  third  of  the 
total  number  in  the  common  movement, 
and  the  parts  are  smaller,  and  less  sub- 
ject to  jolting. 

But  when  it  is  required  to  vary  the 
cut-oti"  at  pleasure,  while  the  carriage  is 
running,  the  number  of  principal  parts 
constantly  working  will  be  twenty-two, 
two  more  than  in  the  common  movement, 
and  those  occasionally  working  will  be 
ten,  thirty  iu  all;  and  counting  all  the 
subdivisions,  one  hundred  and   twenty- 
nine   parts — sLsty-one  less  than  in  the 
common  movement.     And  it  may  be  ob- 
served, tliat  if  the  complex  part  objtM.'ted 
.  to,  the   geering   for   timing  the  cut-off, 
^fjjhould  be  broken,  the  engines  would  not 
lithe.reby  be  stopped,  but  would  work  at 
-full  stroke,  or  cut  ott"  at  the  latest  point 
idetenniaed  by  the  construction.   And,  we 
think  that  the  tenderness  of  this  geering, 
which  works  only  when  the  cut-off  is -to 
be  varied,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
foregoing  the  advantages  of. a  vaji.ible 
:;Cut-off,  which  will  be  brought  into  view 
-in  what  we  have  to  say  upon  the  subject 
of  working  on  roads..     ,  .,   ;    ,  ,,  ^  .,  ,  , 

The   yracthcabUity   of  lofcoin,0:iioq   ty 

steam  on  common  roads  is  an  established 

.fact ;  sevend  English  inventors  liave  run 

carriages  which  did  ethcient  service,  and 

were  perfectly  under  control:  tiiey  emit- 

,  ted  no  vi-ible  smoke  or  steam ;  made  no 

i.noise,  except  with  tlie  vvlieels  ;,  ^ud  they 

fiwec*  iK>t  in  any  way  disagreeable.     Rut 

-il^eir  jjaiJiUtb^'Cmss >  is  a   point  not  ..yet 

Jl<^g>ab}jsli^d.  ,  ,l>Ior  is  tiie,contra.j.-y,pr(p,ved 


■fi-il  p.R'ii  troqoil  •nnrv/offo'i  sriT 

by  their  failure  to  get  into  general  tise 
in  England  ;  for  there  are  many  i-easons, 
apart  from  the  defects  of  the  carriages, 
why  they  should  not  have  done  so  well 
there  as  they  might  do  elsewhere.  Fii'.-?t, 
railroads  occupy  all  the  long  lines  of 
travel.  Where  capital  is  abundant,  and 
freight  and  travel  such  as  tliey  must  bie 
witli  a  dense  and  active  population,  the 
hanl  iron  rail  makes  the  most  econoirti- 
cal  road.  Second,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  those  carriages  were  not  inail- 
aged  with  economy :  some  required  three 
men  to  work  them,  a  steersman,  an  en- 
gineer, and  a  fireman,  who,  besides  his 
peculiar  duty,  worked  the  breaks.  And 
third,  a  violent  opposition  frotn  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  prompted  by  the  con- 
sideration that  thoy  would  diminishl  the 
demand  for  horsefeed,  continually  an- 
noyed, and  at  last  broke  down,  the  pro- 
jeetor^  Mr.  Gameyv  whc  ran  carmgea-ih 
the  country.     "    r-.' i\:.\-_,  .i'    mIt  '.'i    ,{u:[ 

In  our  C4)untry,  for  yeaTs 'to' ctmie, 
there  will  be  long  lines  of  travel  upon 
which  railroads  will  not  paj'  a  prot5t, 
owing  to  the  high  rate  of  interest,  aiid 
the  scantiness  of  tiie  biisineasi  upon 
tliese  lines  cheaper  roads  must  be  used, 
as  precursors  to  railroads.  And  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  above  report  that  a  'car- 
riage may  be  so  arranged  that  only  oife 
person  will  be  reqxnred  to  marvige  it, 
thus  saving  the  wages  of  two  meav^ 
which  alone  would  afford  a  handsome 
profit  on  a  carriage.  As  for  the  oppo- 
sition of  any  parties,  we  apprehend  that 
there  is  too  much  good  sense  to  allow  it. 

But  there  is  one  new  element,  in  tliis 
country,  which,  above  all  others,  will 
operate  in  faVur  of  steiim-carriages ;  we 
refer  to  plnnk-i-oads,  wbich  have  not  been 
used   ift  England,  nor  anywhere   until 
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within  sixteen  years.  The  power  re- 
-<i|liired  to  driiw  a  load  upon  them  is 
about  a  tliird  of  what  is  required  upon  a 
^ood  Macadiuuized  road,  upon  a  level; 
and  they  are  UMualiy  graded  so  as  to  avoid 
"^teep  iiseents.  Aeeordinu  to  Pnrnell 
\Trealhf  on  Roiirk),  a  pull  of  seventy 
pounds  is  retpiired  to  draw  a  ton  upon  a 
Macadiiinized  road  in  ordinary  condition: 
"6n'  a  plank-road  a  ptdl  of  twenty-three 
founds  will  draw  a  ton,  even  when  there 
'iB'dift  upon  it,  as  is  usually  the  case; 
'But-  if  they  were  kept  clean,  as  they 
Would  be  if  steam-carriages  were  in 
Vefteral  use,  probably  a  much  less  pull 
wttuld  serve';  foi*  upon  stone  tnicks only 
-twelve  and  a  half  pounds  will  draAV  a 
inn.  Now  hard  planks,  laid  lengthwise, 
and  kept  smooth  and  clean,  should  not 
requiixi  mncli  more  power  than  stone 
-tr.'Kjks.  We  may,  therefore,  confidently 
■^xi^ect  that  roads  of  ti)is  kind  will  be 
laid  on  the  new  lines  of  travel,  and  be 
Used  until  the  increase  of  business  will 
"^varrant  the  perfecting  of  the  grades,  and 
4he  substitution  of  iron  rails.  Until  this 
■time  we  shall  have  many  roads,  suitable 
^ot*  steam-carriages,  which  will  require 
•but  oiive-t  bird  of  the  power  required  upon 
ihe  English  roads,  upon  which  their 
Isteam-carriagcs  worked. 
'J  The  advantage  of  this  may  be  briefly 
'shown  by  a  statement  of  the  weigiit  and 
■power  required  to  rini  a  small  carriage, 
to  carry  four  to  six  persons,  upon  roads 
-of  different  kinds.  Woiglit  of  the  car- 
'fiage,  six  hundred  pounds ;  machinery 
and  water,  about  tour  inmdred  ;  load, 
six  hundred;  total,  sixteen  hundred.  On 
a  gravel  road  the  pull,  147  lbs.  per  ton, 
^'ill  be  1  VX  lbs.  upoii  a  level ;  to  ascend 
a  hill  rising  one  in  twelve,  such  as  often 
oc<;nrs,  13-3  pounds  additional  pull,  mak- 
ing a  pull  oi  245  pounds,  which  the  en- 
gines must  be  capable  of  exerting.  Sup- 
pose that  the  boiler  is  large  enough  to 
take  the  carriage  up  such  a  hill  at  three 
hiiles  per  hour,  it  will  run  at  the  follow- 
ing hitcS's  ujton  a  level,  upon  ditferent 
roads:  ()u  gravel,  cutting  otf  at  half 
'Htroke,  %''l  miles;  on  a  Macadamized 
rrtud,  17  miles;  on  planks,  27  miles, — 
the  consumption  of  fuel  per  hour  being 
consl^ant.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
■same  force  of  steam,  or  fuel,  besides 
.tdve«voniing  the  friction  and  other  resists 
ances  of  the  machinery,  will  work  sixty 
ijpear'cen*.  imoi'A  elfectivcly  on  planks  than 


it  will  on  ^Macadamized  roads,  and  near- 
ly three  times  as  elfectively  as  on  gravel 
roads,  so  far  las  increase  of  speed  is  con- 
cerned.      ■  il  I'i  ):i 

If,  instead  of  increasing  the  sjieed,  we 
increase  the  load,  we  may  draw  upon  the 
IMaeadamized  road,  upon  a  level,  an  ad- 
ditional carriage  weighing  with  its  load 
twenty-one  hundred  pounds,  and  curry- 
ing nine  passengers.  Upon  a  pl.mk-road 
we  may  draw  six  additional  carriages 
weighing  \vith  their  loads  sixteen  hun- 
dred each,  and  carrying  altogether  forty, 
passengers.  Thus,  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
motive  power  to  do  the  same  work,  it  ia 
more'  than  three  times  greater  on  the 
gravel  than  on  the  Macadamized  road, 
and  eleven  times  greater  than  on  the 
plank.ro;id ;  and  on  the  Macadamized 
road  it  is  three  and  a  third  tiiups  greater 
than  on  plank.s.  These  considerations 
show  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect a  profit  upon  plank-roads,  even 
though  it  were  certain  that  none  could 
be  made  upon  jMacadamized  roads. 

As  to  what  m:iy  be  done  on  common 
gravel  roads,  and  others  of  a  worse  qual- 
ity, it  is  only  claimed  that  carriages  may 
be  run  over  them  at  a  slow  rate,  with  a 
large  consumption  of  fuel.  This  has 
actually  been  done  in  England.  So,  if  it 
be  required  that  a  carriage  shoidd  devi- 
ate from  the  good  road,  for  the  sake  of 
going  to  a  place  on  a  bad  one,  it  can 

do  80. 

In  the  foregoing  estimates  we  have 
proceeded  u])on  the  supposition  that  the 
grades  should  correspond  to  the  quality 
of  the  roads.  This  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  plank-roads  being  graded  with 
great  care  ;  and  on  the  prairies  there  are 
some  which  scarcely  depart  fiom  a  level ; 
but  in  practice  the  loads  would  be  lighter, 
and  the  speed  greater,  than  we  have  as- 
sumed in  the  latter  view  :  a  compromise 
between  the  greatest  speed  and  the 
greatest  load,  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
business,  would  be  made  in  each  case. 

We  have  also  supposed  that  the  cwb- 
off  would  be  at  half-stroke.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  several 
eminent  engineers,  who  are  extremely 
fond  of  simplicity,  even  in  the  ligiit  and 
subsidiary  parts  of  machinery ;  and  if 
the  work  were  upon  level  grades,  with 
resistanoes  varying  but  slightly,  there 
might  be  no  suUicieiit  reason  to  pay  the 
first  cost,  and  perhaps  the  cost  of  repair- 

.ulliU  uq  ,ll>t»t  iitt' 
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ing,  of  a  complex  apparatus  for  varjing 
the  cut-off.  But  as  the  total  resistance,  in- 
cluding the  back-pressure  in  the  cylinders, 
the  friction,  etc.,  will  be  ordinarily  not 
more  tlian  a  tit'th  of  what  the  enginea 
must  be  able  to  overcome,  iu  order  to 
get  over  hills  on  bad  roads,  we  think 
that,  upon  mature  consideration,  tiie 
variable  cut-off  will  be  regarded  as  in- 
dispensable, where  speed  is  required. 
The  following  comparison  will  show  the 
advantage  of  it: 

The  power  necessary  to  run  on  a 
level,  on  gravel,  is  •52  of  what  is  required 
to  ascend  sucli  a  hill  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. By  reference  to  tables  of  e.x- 
pan.-ion  we  find  that,  the  pressure  re- 
maining constant,  we  may  cut  off  at  a 
fifth,  and  have  sufficient  power  to  over- 
come the  resistance.  Hence  we  may  run 
fifteen  miles  per  hour,  on  a  level,  with  a 
boiler  that  will  go  up  hill*  only  at  three 
miles,  wlien  working  at  full  stroke  ;  and 
we  have  before  stated  that  when  cutting 
off  at  one-half,  we  can  run  but  nine  and 
three-quarters.  On  a  jMacadamized  road 
the  power  required  is  only  '3  of  what  is 
required  to  ascend  a  gravel  hill.  By 
reference  to  tables  we  find  that  cutting 
off  at  One-eighth  will  give  '399  of  the 
force  of  a  full  cylinder.  Hence  we  may 
run  twenty-four  miles  per  hour,  and  yet 
diminish  the  pressure  considerably.  But 
when  cutting  off  at  half  we  can  run  only 
seventeen  miles,  at  the  same  cost.  On 
planks  the  resistance  is  less  than  a 
tifih ;  and  cutting  off  at  a  tenth  will  give 
nearly  a  third  as  much  power  as  the  full 
stroke :  hence  we  m.ay  run,  if  required, 
nearly  fifty  miles  per  hour,  on  a  smooth 
plank-road,  with  the  fuel  required  to 
run  twenty-seven  miles  in  the  same  time 
when  working  at  half-stroke.  Or,  if 
such  speed  be  not  required,  we  may 
check  the  fire,  which  will  allow  the  heat 
to  be  more  effectually  abstr.icted  from 
the  smoke;  and  in  either  way  fuel  may 
be  saved.  -  m|.iiI'   wi 

The  tables  we  hSive  referred  to  were 
constructed  without  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  pressure  of  steam  diminishes  in 
ii  greater  ratio  than  its  density ;  but  this 
objection  applies  with  more  force  to  the 
lower-pressure  method,  that  is,  the  half- 
stroke  mode  of  working.  It  may  also 
be   objected  that   the   loss   of    heat   is 

•  By  hill  is  to  be  understood  a  rise  of  1  in  12,  or 
440  feet  per  mile. 


greater  wlien  the  pressure  is  kept  iio^ 
but  in  general  it  has  been  found  that  it 
must  be  kept  up  in  the  boiler,  b}'  using 
the  throttle-valve;  and  fur  what  may  be 
lost  in  the  cylinders  the  greater  propor- 
tionate force  of  high-pre.ssure  steym  ^[i^ 
probably  compensate.  .i..i;,mi 

There  is,  however,  one  valid  objectiq>h 
to  the  use  of  a  very  high  }iressure  when 
running  fast :  it  is  this,  that  the  jolting 
tends  to  strain  the  carriage ;  the  engines, 
therefore,  should,  at  such  times,  not  be 
allowed  to  act  with  their  full  force  at 
any  part  of  the  stroke,  lest  the  combined 
effect  of  the  engines  and  a  jolt  should 
break  some  part.  A  compromise  be- 
tween the  tw'o  principle's,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  obviate  this  danger,  would  be 
adopted,  as  experience  might  determine. 

All  the  advantage  of  working  expani- 
sively  the  English  carriages  neglected. 
It  is,  indeed,  said,  in  some  work  we  have 
read,  that  Gurney  used  a  cut-off;  but 
Mr.  Stone,  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  who  was  his 
machinist,  and  often  guided  his  carriages, 
informs  us  that  he  did  not  use  it.  And 
this  neglect,  we  think,  was  one  principa,! 
reason  for  the  doubtful  success  of  his 
invention.  If  we  compare  the  theoreliqal 
performance  with  the  foregoing  esiiitiate 
of  the  results  of  the  half-stroke  and  tte 
variable  cut-off,  we  shall  see  a  remarkable 
difference.  Working  at  full  stroke  wifl 
produce,  on  a  level,  on  gravel,  5*7  miles 
per  hour ;  on  a  ^Macadamized  road^.  JO 
miles;  and  on  plauks,  16  miles:  iwifft 
labubu-  form*  speed. iu  miles  por.bouivi'^- 
Atoi  tj(i  .f^dl  ri-1  i.'ii')  vii 

■'--  ^-'^  m 

On  a  gravel  hill,         3 

"  "  level,  5-7  9*19  '15' > 
Macadamized  road,  lO*  '  -IT"  i  '24'" 
Plaiik-road,         '      16'M  ''  ST''"''  ^49'^^ 

This  sh^wsthatto  attain  the.  i»6der&te 
speed  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  at  vvJiuch 
he  usually  ran,  he  must  have  had  one- 
half  more  heating  surface  and  water  and 
fuel  than  are  required-;  but  he  ran  up 
hill  at  ten  or  twelve  inile>»,  consequently 
his  heating  surface  must  have  been  more 
than  three  times  what  was  neededrand, 
of  course,  a  proportionate  part  of  tlie 
load  displaced, — in  other  words,  the  profit 
diminished.  .  ,i,i; 

Moreover,  a  writer  in  the  Edmburg^ 
Encyclopaedia,  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Scott 
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Rtisaell,  saj^s  that  alT  thd'cai'mge^  nis^de' 
in  England  were  enovniously  hejivy  ;'c6ni- 
p;iied  with  what  they  should  be,  they 
were  Uke  the  luinberiny  coaches  of  Eliza- 
beth's time  compared  with  the  "light  and 
elegant  vehicles  of  the  present  day"  in 
England;  which  lightness,  we  may  re- 
mark, is  about  four  times  the  weight  of 
light  American  carriages.  The  surprise 
recently  excited  in  the  World's  Fan-,  by 
light  vehicles  from  the  United  States, 
shows  that  the  minimum  of  weight  has 
not  been  attained  in  England. 

In  accordance  witii  these  views,  Mr. 
Fisher  has  based  his  calculations  upon 
the  advantages  of  plank-roads,  of  the 
lightness  that  may  be  attained  by  the 
variable  cut-off',  and  of  the  lightness  of 
structure  which  distinguishes  American 
carriages  above  ail  others.  And  we 
think  that  his  machinery  and  boiler  are 
adapted  to  give  the  full  effect  oi'  the 
principles  he  has  adopted. 

To  as(;end  one  mile  upon  a  gravel  hill 
will  require  about  thirty  pounds  of  water, 
to  vaporize  which,  from  three  to  four 
pounds  of  fuel  will  be  required.  Hence 
the  fuel,  at  the  largest  estimate,  will  be! 
four  pounds  per  mile  up  the  worst  hills, 
eightr-tentlis  of  a  pound  on  a  gravel  road, 
half  a  pound  on  a  Macadamized  road, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  on  planks. 
Upon  a  Macadamized  road,  on  an  average 
of  hill  and  level,  we  may  assume  it  within 
a  pound  per  mile.  Granting  that  a  pair 
of  horses  can  draw  four  persons  sixty 
miles  per  day,  which  they  cannot  do  for 
many  days  in  succession  without  injury, 
we  have  s.ixty  poujids  of  coal  represent- 
ing the  diiy's  work  of  two  horses,  at  a 
cost  of  fifteen  cents,  or  fifty-three  cents 
per  week  for  each  horse-power,  which  is 
[irobably  less  tiian  a  fifth  of  what  it 
actually  costs  to  keep  a  horse  in  the  city. 
And  as  the  first:  ^ost  of  machinery  will 
be  less  than:  that  of  the  number  of  horses 
required  to  run  a  carriage  eighteen  hours 
per  day,  or  even  twelve  hours,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  use  of  steam  on  roads  will 
be  economical,  even  at  moderate  speed. 
-.  Anuthet  .savijig  will  be  made  upon  the 
wem-- of  i  roads,!  more  tiian  half  of- which 
is. duo  tiotthe  feet  orf  iiorses;  and  upon 
'plank-roads  a  fju-  greater  proportion  is 
due  to  this^cause,  ospeckdly  in  the  winter, 
Awheii  horses  are  siiarij^sljod.  •  ,TJie  tol)s 
iBaight  b©  rediil'.fd ;  or  if  pkink-roadconi- 
pauies  should   run  such  carriages,  they 


would  find  them  highly  economical.  In 
cities  the  wear  of  jtavenients  would  be 
less  than  half,  and  the  cost  of  street- 
cleaning  in  the  same  proportion.  And 
if  india-rubber  or  gutta  percha  tires 
should  be  found  as  economical  as  they, 
are  said  to  be,  the  wear  and  dirt  atid' 
noi.se  would  be  nearly  avoided. 

The  foregoing  estimates  have  been 
rriade  for  moderate  speed;  but  when 
more  than  ten  miles  average  per  hour  ia 
required  the  economy  will  be  much 
greater.  To  run  such  a  carriage  twelve 
miles  per  hour,  for  twelve  hours  per 
day,  would  require  at  least  twelve  first- 
rate  horses,  at  a  cost  of  five  dollars  per 
day.  The  cost  of  fuel  and  oil  to  do  this 
work  may  be  assumed  at  less  than  fifty 
cents.  As  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  or 
more,  it  is  not  to  be  got  from  horses  at 
any  cost  that  will  be  paid.  But  we  have 
shown  that  any  speed  within  the  limits 
of  safety  may  be  attained  by  steam-car- 
riages, at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost. 
If  we  leave  ofl["  one  passenger  and  add  his 
weight  to  the  heating  surface  of  the  boil- 
er, we  may  more  than  double  the  speed. 

The  outline  represents  the  external 
appearance  of  the  carriage.  It  is  not 
deemed  expedient  to  show  or  describe 
the  internal  arrangements,  as  such  publi- 
cation might  prejudice  the  patent  right 
in  foreign  countries;  but  to  those  who 
may  wish  to  examine  them  with  a  view 
to  niterest  themselves  in  the  inventicm, 
Mr.  Fisher  will  be  happy  to  afi'ord  full 
information,  at  his  room,  179  Broadway. 

The  boiler,  engines,  and  pipes  are  all 
outside;  the  pipes  being  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  for  convenience.  The  cylin- 
ders are  inclosed  fn  casings  of  bright 
metal;  The  motion  is  given  first  to  a 
slender  crank-shafi,  whose  cranks  serve 
to  keep  the  ends  of  the  connecting-rods 
in,  circular  paths  ;  and  from  the  counect- 
ing-rods  it  is  transmitted  by  coupling- 
rods  to  the  main  cranks  upon  the  axle  of 
the  driving-wheels.  The  axle  is  attached 
to  the  fixed  bearings  of  the  small  crank- 
sliai't,  by  two  rods,  })arallel  to  those  that 
couple  the  ciaidv-|)ins.  The  joints  be- 
tween the  connecting-rods  and  coupling- 
rods  are  so  formed  that  their  friction  is 
only  equal  to  tiiat  of  tiio  joints  between 
the  connecting-rods  and  piston-rods;  and 
all  the  joints  of  the  connections  allow  of 
.latjcral  and  twifjting,mot,ion-  The  uses  of 
this  combination  of  rods  are,  to  prevent 
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a  rocking  and  shaking  motion,  and  to 
ajlovv  of  free  play  to  the  axle.  Mr. 
Fisher  claims  the  combination  as  his  in- 
vention:— a  part  of  it,  however,  the  small 
crank-shaft,  has  been  patented  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  has  evidence  of  priority  of 
invention.  The  carriage  is  suspended 
by  spiral  springs  from  the  main  axle, 
and  by  the  springs  wliich  are  jointed  to 
the  spuidle  in  which  tlie  fore  axle  is  held, 
by  a  joint  that  admits  of  a  limited  motion 
in  the  plane  of  the  spindle.  To  the  top 
of  the  spindle  a  lever  is  fixed,  which 
passes  through  a  slot  into  the  carriage, 
by  means  of  wliich  the  carriage  is  Steered 
by  a  person  upon  the  middle  seat,  the 
end  of  which  passes  through  the  side, 
and  serves  as  a  step.  The  back  seat  is 
on  the  same  level.  The  front  seat,  which 
is  to  be  used  only  for  light  persons,  is 
formed  by  the  boards  to  which  the  en- 
gines are  bolted.  In  carriages  of  this 
size,  wliich  are  intended  for  hackney 
coaches,  the  front  of  the  covering  will  be 
at  the  back  part  of  these  crOss-boards ; 
and  the  steersman  will  sit  upon  this  seat 
outside.  This  way  of  attaching  the  en- 
gines is  believed  to  be  new,  also  the 
attachment  of  the  steering-wheels,  and 
they  are  claimed  as  the  patentable  prop- 
erty of  the  inventor.  The  bottom  of  the 
carriage  is  intended  to  run  about  six 
inches  from  the  ground;  the  driving- 
wheels  are  five  feet  high ;  the  steering- 
wheels  three  and  a  half  feet,  the  distance 
between  them  about  sixteen  inches ;  and- 
the  whole  length  of  tlie  carriage  is  twelve 
and  a  half  feet.  The  engines  are  revers- 
ed by  meatis  of  a  valve. 

_,,;['.     .  ii'i'       (Jl'o  be  coiitiiiaed.) 


jBOILER  OF  THS  U.  S.  STEAMER  "HARNEY." 
9 /'!'>'  For  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

*t^nE,  "  Harney"  was  a  small  stenmer 
T)elonging  to  the  government  in  1845. 
,1  have  taken  from  her  log  the  following 
"mean  performance  of  her  boilel'':-  th'e'i'd^ 
■'iised  was  Southern  pitch-pine.'-''''''''  "'' 
"  The  boiler  was  17  feet  11  inches  in 
length,  8  feet  6  inches  in  width,  8  feet  9 
'ihches  in  height  for  the  length  of  the 
"furnaces,  and  7  feet  9  inches  I'orthe  rei- 
''inainder  of  the  length.  The  sides  of  the 
|bhell  were  vertical,  and  the  top  was  a 
.  fetirve  of  three  centres,  struek  with  radii 
/bf  2  feet  6  inches  and  4  feet  9  inches. 
^^  There  were  two  farnaces,  each'3  feet 
iu3/i»-iq  oJ  tuii.  fti/ui  to  noijijijijaioj  aldi 


7^,iri(3hes  bpoadj  and  &  feet  .6  inches  long„ 

with  stratglit  sides  and  a  curved  "tapj . 
sti'uck  with  radii  of  10  inches  and  4  feet 
6  inciies :  this  arch  was  continued  10  feet- 
1  inch  to  the  back  of  the  boiler,  foriuing; 
a  continuation  of  the  furnace,  from  wliich 
it   was   separated   by   a   bridge-wall    of 
brick;  at  the  back  of  the  boiler  it  com- 
municated with  the  return-flues,  which, 
were  20  inches  in  diameter,   13  feet   1 
inch  in  length, and  two  in  number  to  each; 
furnace.      At   the   forward   end    of   th^ 
boiler  they  discharged  into   the  smoke- 
chimney,  3  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  and' 
about  45  feet  in  height  above  the  grate-. 
bars.     The  water-legs   and   water-sheet 
spaces  were  5  inches  thick.     There  was, 
no  water  bottom,  but  the  bottoms  of  the 
arches  were  formed  by  a  piece  of  iron 
riveted   across   between    the   le^,"  Jihu' 
covered  or  paved  with  brick.        '■I'^ndUf.-) 

fho  total  amount  of  grate-sttrfac'e  is' 
39-94  square  feet ;  of  heating  surface  608 
square  feet.  Cross-area  of  the  arches  18l 
square  feet;  of  the  flues  8-72  square  feet; 
of  the  smoke-chimney  8-30  square  feet.'   ' 

With  these  dimensions,  the  boiler  s-iijJi^ 
plied  one  cylinder  of  34f  inches  diarnefefi 
and  8-feet  stroke  of  piston,  cutting  ott"  at 
half-stroke,  with  steam  of  20  pounds 
boiler-pressure  above  the  atmosphere, 
for  36  strokes  of  piston  per  minute;  con- 
suming 92  cubic  feet  of' SqUtherh  pitfeHi- 
pine  per  hour.       '  '  '"'""■'-■'  i;  fiii([  J 

The  "  cutting  off"  was  effected  by  ilre 
old-fashioned  cam-board  cut-ofT  valteei 
placed  in  the  steam-pipe,  which  left  ^ 
cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  filled  with' 
steam  between  the  cut-off  and  steatti' 
valve.  From  the  steam-valve  to  the  cyl^ 
inder  piston,  including  clearance,  there 
was  an  additional  space  of  I '45  cubic 
feet.  The  steam- valve  was  11^  inches 
in  diameter.  '      '  '        "''    vJdi.iin-Hj 

The  space  displaoement  of'the  :^'tieahiii 
piston  was  52-688  cubic  feet,  half  '(/f 
which  is  26-344  cubic  feet,  to  -whicli 
inti'st  be  added  the  1-45  cubic  fe'Gt"be'' 
tween  the  steam-valve  and  piston,  mak4 
ing  "27-794  cubiti  feet.  Now,  the'  t<ytal 
space  occupied  by  the  steam  at  the'  nioi 
ment  of  cutting  off"  at  half-stroke  Vas 
this  27*794  cubic  feet,  added  to  the  spaice 
between  the  cut-off"  and  steam  valves, 
viz.,  7  cubic  feet,  making  a  total  of 
34-794  cubic  feet  of  steam  expanded  into 
a  space  of  (62-688+  1 -4.5-1-7)  61-138  Cu- 
bic feet;  or  the  space  filled  with  atgam 
\iiiii  ,8ayiii-riii;j  ibua  i)i;-i  biuoria  eain^q 
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per  stroke  of  piston  was  687  per  cent,  of 
tlie  sp:ice  into  whicli  the  same  steam  was 
expanded.  58';  per  cent,  of  the  steam 
.between  tlie  cut-otf  and  steam  valves,  or 
.J. 4-095  cul)ic  feet,  would  be  lost  per 
stroke ;  iidding  this  to  the  27-794  cubic 


feet  between  the  steam-valve  and  half- 
stroke  of  the  piston,  we  have  31-89  cubic 
feet  of  steam  expended  per  stroke  of 
steam-piston. 

The    boik'r   steam-pressure  per   gage 
was  20  pounds  per  square  inch  above 
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Section  ou  A  A. 


Section  on  B  B. 


the  atmosphere ;  but  with  tlie  given  area 
of  steam-valve  and  speed  of  piston,  prob- 
ably entered  the  cylinder  at  about  1"7 
pound  less  pressure,  or  making  the  to- 
tal initial  cylinder  pressure  33  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  relative  volumes 
of  steam  of  tiiis  pressure,  and  water,  is 
810  to  1.  The  cubic  feet  of  steam  used 
per  hour  was  (31-89x36x60)  68882-4, 
which,  by  the  above  proportion  of  810  to 
1,  would  require  85-04  cubic  feet  of  wa- 
ter for  its  generation.  Taking  the  cubic 
foot  of  sea-water  at  64-3  pounds,  there 
w^ould  be  evaporated  546807  pounds  of 
water;  to  this  must  be  added  the  loss  by 
"blowing  off"  one-half  the  water  pump- 
ed in,  to  maintain  the_.sjituration  at  /^or 
14-94  per  cent,  more,  obtained  as\fol- 
lows,  viz. : 

Taking  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sen- 
sible   heats   of  steam   at   (990°+ 21 2=) 
1202°  F.,  the  temperature  of  .steam   of 
33  pounds  total  pressure  at  257°  F.,  and 
,  the  temperature  of  the  feed-water  from 
the  hot-well  at  100°  F.,  we  have  for  tiie 
amount  of  heat  absorbed  in  the  erapor- 
alcd  half  of  the  water  1202°,  and  in  the 
.Uown-out   half   (257°— 100°)    157°,  and 
[jLhl  is  13  per  cent,  of  1202.  le.iviilg  87 
'per  cent,  of  the  total  caloric  impar.ed  to 


the  water  to  be  employed  in  converting 
jt  into  steaiKi ;  and  if  87  per  cent,  evap- 
orates 546807  pounds,  100  per  cent. 
>vould  evaporate  6285-14  pottnds,  wliich 
is  theq  tlie  amount  evapjjrated;  per  hour 
by  92  cubic  feet,  or  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  cord,  of  J)itch-pine  wood.  Allowing 
the  weight  of  a  cord,  or  128  cubic  feet, 
of  this  wood  to  be  26  )0  pounds,  92  cu- 
bic feet  would  weigh  1909  pounds,  giv- 
ing an  evaporation  of  329  pounds  of 
water  per  pound  of  wood,  and  burning 
47-8  pounds  of  wood  per  square  foot  of 
grate  per  hour. 

The  proportions  of  the  boiler  were  as 
follows,  viz. : 
Proportifju  of  grate  to  heating  surface, 

1-00  to  15-23.  ' 

Proportion    of  cross-area   of  arches   to 

grate  surface,  TOO  to  2-22. 
Proportion  of  cross-area  of  flues  to  grate 

suif.ice,  1-00  to  4-58. 
Proportion  of  cross-area  of  chimney  to 

grate  surface,  1-00  to  4-81. 
Pro]>ortion  of  cubic  feet  of  space  dis- 
placement of  piston  to  heating  surface 
per  double  stroke  of  piston,  0-62.'  ' 
Pounds  of  water  evajjorated  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour, 
10-34. 
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It  Avill  be  observed  that  the  draught 
conld  not  fail  to  be  very  powerful  with 
the  above  proportioDS  of  boiler;  the  cal- 
orimeter of  area  of  tluos  being  an  exces- 
sively high  proportion,  while  that  of  the 


/]' 


lieating  to  grate  surface  was  very  low. 
Tlio  great  strength  of  the  draught  is, 
further  evidenced  by  the  enormous  com- 
bustion of  47'8  pounds  of  wood  ,  p^" 
square  foot  of  grate  per  ho}f;!fyi\„B.j^i^^i\ 
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abilr-,    bin;   Jit  tiyiiv/   _ 
o'li;  jliiiilv/ .-y^f^riublni^ 
■Jilil  (ilniil/y  bin;  ,^-iyi-niiu  aitJ   -j/l; 
07/ J   iii  tif.i/  III  ybils  oJ  baJtfl 
(tqyu/.'j  ,\j  \j  <<e§i;Jnj:o  sill  a>lxi    ' 
odJ  no  abila  ot  bytqiibi:  gniud  '1 
no  muJ  o)  b^JJit  ihis  yiG  '{9d' 
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as  Brussels  and  tapestry  carpet4\""  '"/' 
Fig.  1  is  a  plan,  tig.  2  a  front  elevatidn',' 
and  figs.  3,  4,  5  vertical  sections,  taken 
at  the  lines  ao,  Bb,cc,  of  fig.  1. 
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The  same  letters  indicate  like  parts  in 
all  the  figures. 

^ly  present  invention  relates  to  im- 
provements in  the  method  of  operating 
the  pile  wires,  secured  to  me  by  letters 
patent  bearing  date  the  12tii  of  jMarch, 
1850,  in  whicli  the  wires  on  each  side  are 
drawn  out  from  under  the  woollen  pile, 
and  inserted  in  the  open  slied  by  carriers, 
to  which  tiie  outer  ends  of  tlie  wires  are 
attached,  the  motion  back  and  forth  be- 
ing given  by  the  said  carriers,  and  cor- 
responding guides  near  the  selvedges  of 
the  cloth,  which  has  a  back-and-forth 
movement  in  unison  with  the  carriers. 
In  the  said  patented  metliod,  when  two 
half  wires  are  used,  meeting  and  lapping 
in  the  middle  of  the  cloth,  so  soon  as 
one  range  of  loops  has  been  formed,  the 
wires  must  be  drawn  out,  preparatory  to 
the  formation  of  another  range  of  loops, 
so  that  the  previously  formed  range  has 
no  support  to  resist  the  pull  of  the  warps, 
except  the  weaving  in  by  the  picks. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to 
double  the  sets  of  wires,  so  that  one  set 
shall  remain  in  one  range  of  loops  to  re- 
sist the  pull  on  the  warps  during  the 
process  of  forming  the  next  range  over 
the  other  wires,  or  sets  of  wires.  And 
to  this  end,  the  nature  of  my  invention 
consists  in  combining  together  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  loom,  two  sets  of  wire- 
carriers  and  guides,  the  carriers  having 
an  alternate  in-and-out  motion  towards 
and  from  the  selvedge  of  the  cloth,  for 
inserting  the  wires  in  the  open  shed,  and 
drawing  them  out  of  the  formed  loops, 
and  carriers  and  guides  together  having 
a  back  movement  towards  the  lay  or 
open  shed,  and  a  forward  movement  to- 
wards the  woven  cloth.  And  my  inven- 
tion also  consists  in  giving  to  the  guides 
an  up-and-down  motion,  that  the  wires, 
which  at  the  time  of  weavin^^  njust  be 
on  the  same  plane,  may  pass"'  one  an- 
other. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings  I  have 
not  represented  any  part  of  the  weaving- 
loom,  and  only  as  much  of  my  pre^'iou3 
in\tntion,  referred  ia  nbove,  an  is  neces- 
sary to  siiow  the  connectioil  of  my  pres- 
ent improvements.  ;  .,,[;  ,,,|;ij- 
j.jTp  the  breast-beam  a  of  the  frame  of 
the  loom  are  attached  four  standard- 
plates  b  b  b'  b',  the  two  inner  ones  b  b 
near  to  the  selvedge  of  the  cloth  to  be 
woven,  and  the  other  t\\\(^jb^,^'^^fLt^^i\ie 


ends  of  the  breast-beam.     On  each  side, 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  plates,  ox- 
tend  four  rods  cccc,  two  near  the  topi 
and  two  near  the  bottom,  thus  fonningrj 
two  sets.  ir: 

: .  As  both  sides  are  mounted  alike  the 
description  of  one  will  be  sutlicient.  To 
each  set  of  rods  c  c  is  fitted  a  plate  or  car- 
riage d,to  slide  thereon  freely  from  end  to 
end,  so  that  there  are  two  sucli  plates  dd. 
In  these  plates  are  formed  ways  to  which 
are  fitted  the  carriers  e  e,  each  of  which 
carries  a  wire  /,  and  these  carriers  are 
adapted  to  slide  back  and  forth  in  the 
plates  or  carriages  dd  the  required  dis- 
tance to  carry  the  figuring  wiresy'/  from 
the  woven  pile  to  the  open  siied  and 
back.  The  figuring  wires  fit  and  slide 
in  holes  in  the  two  guides  g-g-,  which  are 
formed  like  the  carriers,  and  which,  like 
them,  are  fitted  to  slide  in  ways  in  two 
plates  h  h  like  the  carriages  d  d,  except, 
instead  of  being  adapted  to  slide  on  tlie 
rods  c  c,  they  are  each  fitted  to  turn  on 
one  of  the  back  rods.  The  carriers  can 
thus  be  made  to  slide  with  the  wires  to- 
wards and  from  the  selvedge  of  the  cloth, 
the  wires  being  sustained  by  passing 
through  the  guides  that  remain  near  the 
selvedge  of  the  cloth,  and  the  carriers 
and  guides  together  may  be  made  to 
slide  towards  and  from  the  lay. 

Tlie  in-and-out  motion  is  imparted  to 
the  carriers  in  tlie  same  manner  as  in  the 
patent  before  referred  to;  but  as  there 
are  two  carriers  in  the  present  plan,  in- 
stead of  connecting  the  mechanism  which 
imparts  the  motion  directly  with  the  car- 
riage of  one  of  the  carriers,  the  connect- 
ing-rod i  (represented  as  broken  otf)  is 
jointed  to  an  auxiliary  carriage/, ''^hipted 
to  slide  on  the  lovvej"  set  of  rodVf  cc,  and 
it  is  provided  with  a  rock-sliafc  k  with 
two  arms//  on  one  end,- which,  as  the 
rock-shaft  is  vibrated,;  eiiter_  a  j^ocket  m, 
first  oh  the  lower  carriage  and  then  on 
the  upper  one.  i 

When  tiie  lower  arm  is  in  tiie  socket 
of  the  lower  carriage,  the  upper  is  out  of 
the  socket  oft  Ire  upper  onei — 

In  tbi-r  way,  by  simply  turning  the 
rock-sliaft  part  of  a  revoltition,  ehher  of 
the  carriages  can  be  connected  vvith  the 
auxiliary  carriage,  so  as  to  be  moved  iii' 
and  out  by  it.  The  rock-shaft  k  has  an- 
other arm  n,  connected  by  a  joints-rod  o; 
with  a  rod  or  bar  p,  on  wiiich  it  can  slide 
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out ;  and  the  bar  p  is  on  the  end  of  two 
arms  qq  oi  a  rock-shaft  r,  provided  with 
an  arm  s,  connected  by  a  rod  t  with  a 
slide  u,  which  carries  two  pins  vv  em- 
bracing tlie  periphery  of  a  cam  ro  that 
receives  motion  from  some  part  of  the 
loom,  so  that  when  the  slide  is  carried 
back  by  the  cam,  the  auxiliary  carri:ig;e  is 
connected  with  the  carriage  of  the  lower 
carrier,  and  vice  versa.  The  rock-siiaft  r, 
by  its  connection  with  the  slide  u,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  function  just  described,  also 
shifts  the  apparatus  which  moves  the 
carriers  and  guides  towards  and  from  the 
lay,  that  the  upper  and  lower  set  may  hft 
alternately  operated.  For  this  purpose 
the  said  rock-shaft  r  has  two  arms  x  x 
connected  with  two  lifters  y  y,  that  slide 
vertically  in  sockets  fitted  to  the  breast- 
beam.  The  upper  ends  of  these  lifters 
are  horizontal,  and  to  them  are  fitted  the 
ends  of  a  bar  2,  so  that  it  can  be  made  to 
slide  thereon  freely  by  the  vibration  of  a 
rock-shaft  a'  provided  with  two  arms  c'  c', 
connected  by  rods  d'  d'  with  the  bar  z. 

Fig.  3. — Section  on  A  o. 


The  rock-shaft  a'  is  to  be  connected  with 
and  operated  by  a  mechanism  like  tiiat 
described  in  the  patent  referred  to  for 
moving  tlie  wire-carriers  and  guides  to- 
wards and  from  the  lay,  and  the  range  of 
motion  to  be  given  to  the  bar  z  must  be 
sufhcient  to  carry  the  wires  from  the 
woven  pile  to  the  open  shed  of  the  vvargs, 
that  they  may  be  there  inserted.    -  ■"^^~~ 

The  wire-carriers  and  guides  Jtre  each 
provided  with  a  stud-pin  e',  projecting 
upwards  on  tiie  lower,  and  downwards 
on  the  upper  set.  The  bar  z  has  a  slot 
extending  nearly  its  whole  length  to  re- 
ceive alternately  the  pins  e'  of  the  two 
sets  of  carriers  and  guides,  and  in  which 
the  pin  of  the  two  carriers  alternately 
slide  as  they  move  to  and  from  the  lay, 
to  insert  and  withdraw  the  wires. 

In  view  of  this,  the  puri)ose  of  the  ver- 
tical motion  given  to  tiie  lifters  yy'm  to 


Jlkl 

shift  the  bar  z  from  the  lower  set  of  car- 
riers and  guides  to  the  upper  one,  when 
one  wire  is  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  woven 
pile  and  carried  to  and  in  the  open  shed 
to  form  a  new  range  of  loops,  whilst  the 
other  wire  remains  in  the  woven  pile,  and 
rice  rersfi!.  The  ends  of  the  carriers  and 
guides  are  bent^ — the  lower  set  up,  and 
the  upper  set  down.  This  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  two  wires  as  near  as 
possible  on  the  same  horizontal  plane. 
The  ends  of  the  two  carriers  just  pass 
each  other  without  touching,  which 
brings  the  two  wires  sufficiently  near  to 
the  same  horizontal  plane,  as  the  car- 
riers do  not  go  near  to  the  selvedge  of 
the  cloth;  but  as  the  guides  are  near  to 
the  selvedge,  the  wire  tliere  must  be  on 
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Fig.  5. — Section  on  C  c. 


the'  same^Tiofizonfeil  plane  which  would 
prevent  the  guirle,  in  connection  with  the 
wire  to  be  drawn  out  and  transferred  to 
the  open  shed,  from  passing  by  the  other, 
wlncli  is  in  connection  with  the  wire  last 
woven  in.     '\ 

To  admit  of  its  passing  by  so  soon  as 
the  wire  is  drawn  out  of  the  woven  pile, 
the  guide  is  moved  vertically  to  a  suffi- 
cient distance  to  admit  of  its  passage, 
and  then  moved  back  to  its  original  po- 
sition. For  this  purpose  tlie  carriage  of 
each  carrier  is  provided  with  a  wrist-pin 
f  near  its  inner  end,  the  rear  end  being 
free  to  turn  on  the  front  rod  c,  and  these 
pins  are  fitted  each  to  a  groove  g',  in  a 
plate  h'  on  i  rock-shaft  i\  the  two 
grooves  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
axis  of  vibration.  These  grooves,  for 
lialf  their  length,  are  concentric,  and  the 
other  half  eccentric,  so  that  when  the 
plate  vibrates  in  one  direction  from  the 
vertical  line,  one  wrist-])in  is  acted  upon 
by  tlie  eccentric  part  of  its  groove  to  lift 
or  depress  its  guide,  whilst  the  other  re- 
mains in  the  eccentric  part  of  its  groove, 
and  on  the  retnrn  motion  the  reverse 
takes  place.  This  rocking  motion  is 
given  to  the  sliaft  of  the  plate  by  a  cam 
j',  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  cam  before 
described,  and  this  cam  is  embraced  by 
two  pins  A:'/i'  on  a  slide  /',  connected  by 
a  joint-rod  m'  with  arm  ?«'  of  a  rock-shaft 
0',  provided  with  another  arm  p',  in  turn 
Coiuiected  with  an  arm  (/'  of  the  rock- 
shaft  of  the  plate. 

The  mechanism  for  working  the  wires 
is  the  same  on  both  sides  (if  the  loom : 
but  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  duplicating 


the  cams  and  connections  for  imparting 
the  motions,  the  three  rock-shafts  r'  a'  i' 
extend  across  and  have  the  same  connec- 
tions with  the  figuring-wire  apparatus  on 
both  sides. 

If  u  ires  are  to  be  used  of  euffieient 
length  to  extend  entirely  across  the 
breadth  of  the  cloth,  the  api)aratus  is 
only  required  on  one  side;  but  then  the 
motion  for  drawing  out  and  inserting  the 
wires  must  he  double  the  length. 

Claims. — The  employment,  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  loom,  of  two  carriers, 
to  which  the  figuring  wires  are  secured, 
and  two  guides,  substantially  as  describ- 
ed, ,  and  operated  dternately,  the  said 
carriers  having  a  motion  towards  and 
from  the  selvedge  of  the  cloth,  to  draw 
out  and  insert  the  wires ;  and,  together 
with  the  guides,  a  motion  towards  and 
from  the  lay  to  carry  the  wires  from  the 
woven  })ile  to  the  open  shed  and  b»ck, 
as  described.  ■  ,   *  i  .   icit 

And,  also,  in  combination,  giving  to 
the  guides  a  vertical  movement  after  the 
wire  has  been  drawn  out  to  ,ad;nit  of 
their  passi.'iig.^^ie|i!  jf^tj^pv.  t^Jil^i?taj?t,ia,liy  ^ 
specified. .; J, i^.,  ',,;;r.,  tr.MMu!.-i""  ■'•'''^' 
')!.|i.)il.rfq   h(ir.   .,nTT-^r-H,,   iio(i((<»_!>(i   lina 

"  ■■■'•i"'l  ^fe  REGtJLATOR."  .n-..™  -iflt 

I       ,  L  i|''       '  ■.•:'ll)(>-'U    It 

To  the  Editor  of  Applctons'  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Sir  : — The  accompanying  engraYin,gf 
illustrates  an  improvement  in  equalizei's, 
for  which  I  have  secured  letters  patent 
of  the  United  States. 

The  eflect  produced  by  the  invention 
is  that  of  a  self-adjusting  power  regula- 
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foi^Jivhereb'y,  without  incurring  objection- 
■able  irregularity  of  propelling  force,  the, 
pngine  may  cut  off  steam  much  earlier  in 
the  stroke  than  is  at  present  practicable. 

It  is  too  generally  known  for  comment 
here  that  steam,  worked  expansively,  has 
its  performance  increased  in  varying  ratio 
according  to  the  period  in  the  stroke  at 
which  it  is  cut  off,  and  that  the  economy 
^hich  ensues,  by  the  reduced  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  is  dependent  upon  the  degree 
of  expansion  employed,  the  performance 
of  the  steam,  for  instance,  being  multi- 
plied more  than  three  times  when  stopped 
lit  one-eighth  of  the  piston's  stroke. 

The  impediment  which  exists  to  a  gen- 
eral adoption  of  a  large  and  profitable 
.expan>>ion  of  the  steam,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  irregularity  of  propelling  force  which 
it  produces  at  one  part  of  the  stroke,  as 
compared  with  another.  In  land  or  sta- 
■feonary  engines,  where  a  steady  and  Un- 
changing speed  of  main-shaft  is  absolute- 
ly requisite,  and  consequently  an  equality 
of  power  throughout  the  stroke  essential, 
Ihia  referred-to  impediment  is  in  a  meas- 


kj/dUi  nyilt  bftB 
ariJ  aeoq-ioq  mdJ  'jol     .noitie 

,  .  thi'v  Ivjbi/'.'io    ■']   v'-!-qv*  I'W''' 

ure,  to  a  moderate  extent,  oy  tne  fly- 
wheel overcome;  but  the  effect  of  the 
fly  is  very  limited,  and  but  little  scope 
for  profitable  expansion  is  produced  by 
it ;  while  in  those  eases  where  fuel  is  not 
only  costly,  but  cumbrous,  as  with  thg 
marine  engine,  and  a  reduction  in  its  con- 
sumption exhibits  a  multiplied  economy 
by  the  diminution  in  expense,  and  addi- 
tional stowage-room  afforded  applicable 
to  freight,  the  fly-wheel,  as  a  regulator  qf 
speed,  is  totally  inadmissible.  ,,,.|ipjh  -io 
The  equalizer,  as  represented ,  m  •m<^ 
accompanying  cjigraving,  operates  surii- 
larly  to  a  fly  in  c'lieckLng  the  inequality 
of  force  produced  by  expansion ;  but  it 
is  an  arrangement  at  once  compact,  gov- 
ernable to  any  variable  or  required 
amount  of  effect  (thereby  making  a  larg> 
er  expansion  pnicticable),  and  possesses 
the  important  advantage  of  being  equally 
applicable  to  all  engines,  whether  on  land 
or  water.  It  is  here  shown  attached  to 
a  river  steamboat  engine,  and  consists,  as 
will  be  seen  by  refej'ence  to  the  engrav- 
ing, of  a  su^all  piston  w'orldng  withiii  a 
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close  cylinder  (situated  at  one  side  of  the 
large  cylinder),  the  said  piston  being  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  steam  from  the 
boiler  aD.^.its  one  face,  by  branch  con- 
nected wittr  the  main  steam-pipe,  and  by 
furtiier  branch  to  the  vacuum  of  the  con- 
denser on  its  other  side,  it  receiving  two 
strokes  for  one  of  tlie  engine  either  way, 
througli  its  attachment  to  a  bell-crank, 
from  wliicli  it  is  operated  by  the  beam, 
and  which  motion  of  two  strokes  to  one 
will  be  readily  understood  by  viewing 
the  dotted  arc  described  of  the  arm-  of 
the  bell-crank  positioned  vertical. 

The  equalizer  thus  constructed  and 
arranged,  will,  as  is  evident  by  a  little 
study,  1)^^  caused  to  act  as  a  drag  for  the 
first  halt' of  the  engine-stroke  either  way 
during  the  pull  upon  it  against  the  steam 
on  its  upper  face  whilst  performing  its 
up-stroke,  this  taking  place  when  the 
steam  (working  expansively)  is  strong- 
est, and  will  afterwards  be  made  to  op- 
erate as  an  auxiliary  to  the  same  amount 
of  effect  during  its  descent  at  the  closing 
half  of  the  engine-stroke,  when  the  steam, 
by  expansion,  is  weaker,  it  thereby  tak- 
ing otf  power  from  the  engine  when 
strongest,  and  putting  on  the  same  bor- 
rowed force  when  weakest,  and  so,  regu-^ 
lating  the  propelling  power  of  the  engine 
throughout  its  entire  stroke!  -  No  steam 
ot-  vacuutii  is  consumed  by  the  equalizerj 
there  being  no  escape,  and  its  alternately 
changing  elfects  are  so  gradual,  it  having 
by  the  varying  leverage  most  force  at  tlife 
pt)ints  required,  that  its  action  is  deprived 
of  all  shock,  which  will  be  apparent  fr6nl' 
the  position  it  is  here  shown  to  occupyV 
being  at  its  dead  point  or  extremity  of 
the  up-stroke,  this  occurring  when  the 
etigine-piston  is  half-stroke  either  wnV. ' 
The  power  of  the  equalizer  is  varied  <;&! 
desired  to  suit  any  change  in  the  cut-off 
of  the  valve-gccr,  "by  alterilig  the  stroke 
of  the  equalizer  piston,  which  effect  is' 
efquivalent  to  increasing  lis  diameter,  the' 
rod  that  operates  it  being  attached  to  thti' 
t'onilccting-  bell-crank  by  slot,  and  the' 
equalizer  cylinder  being  of  suitable  depth 
ife  admit  of  such  alteration.  It  remains 
tio'  be  noticed  as  an  important  advantajfo, 
t^at  wffatieiver  lluctuatiou  of  impelliiiir 
pbVver  ia"fert  by  the  engine  throu^-li 
c'hange  in  pressure  of  steam  in  f he  boil- 
er, or  alteration  in  the  Condition  of'  the' 
^^acuiini  in  the  condenser,  a  cori*espond- 
lilg  action  -will  take  place  in  the  equalizer, 


which  thus  always  maintains  the  same 
relative  effect  with  the  engine ;  also  that 
by  reason  of  the  equalizer  being  exposed 
to  the  full  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boil- 
er, its  piston  is  re(|uiied  to  be  but  of  very 
small  diameter,  the  cylinder,  in  size,  being 
comparatively  scarce  more  than  a  small 
pump-barrel :  these,  in  points  of  self-ad- 
justing eflect,  coihpactnoss,  and  conse- 
quent economy,  are  advantages  obtained 
through  the  employment  of  the  propel- 
ling steam,  instead  of  vacuum  alone. 

Ecpuilizers  of  ditferent  kinds  have  be- 
fore been  used,  but  I  am  aware  of  none 
that  prod*uee  so  largely  the  results  I  have 
endeavorbd  to  show.  ;  It  is  not;proposed 
fully  to  equalize  the  propelling!J)ower  of 
the  engiiie  throughoujt,  its  entire  stroke, 
as  such  is  not  requisite  or  desirable,  but 
merely  to  produce  a  sufficient  approxima- 
tion to  uniformity,  when  working  expan- 
sively, as  will  insure  li'egularity  in  speed 
of  the  main  shaft,  and  so  derive  all  the 
benefits  of  cutting  off  steam  e;irly,  with- 
out any  of  the  attendant  evils. ; ;  The  ef- 
fect of  the  equalizer  as  appli,ed  to  the 
marine  engine,  would   be   not   only   to 
largely  economize  fuel,  but'also  to  dis- 
pense with  the  disagreeable  and  destruc- 
tive concussion  npw  existing  and  felt  at 
the  conlniencement  of  each  strok6;  whil^"" 
with  land  engines  it  would  be  equally''^ 
advantageous,  whether   of  the    high   Oi^'^ 
low  pressure  form,  one  face  of  the  equal-'* 
izei-  piston  being  exposed  to  the  atmos-'' 
pHel-e,  if  the  engine  be  of  the  non-coii- 
ddnsing  kind,  and  the  equalizer,  if  pre- * 
felTed,  or  found  inore  convenient,  bein^.' 
operated  from  the  main  or  second  shafr, j 
by  which  means  it  may,  at  a'triHing  cosfj . 
be  attached  to  engines  now  working.      '[ 
00  liiv;  ^y:-|ifespectfully  Yours, "  "  '''!■  "* 

^Jb   Oyod«    •..■.    .    ALFRED  G^Goi^'-'-'' 
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WADDEIl's    EATENT    E90APE-VALY5nAfi»'.> 

-  J  /  Cr.OVERNOB,  tOtl^MARim  BmmES.Vili.J/ 

c'^iltly  patented  various  inventions  a])pn-' 
cable'  to  steam-i'ngines,  amongst  which' 
are  an  improvinl  form  of  escape-valve,  to 
relieve  the  cylinders  of  any  water  which 
may  collect  in  them;  and  a  governor,  to 
che'ck  the  admission  6f  steam  to  tlie"cy'Uj 
iiider  when  the  engines  run  away,  frohl 
tli'e  water  leavmg  the  paddle-Wheelb,  oi'' 
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Fig.  2. 
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the  screw.  Water  ia  the  cylinders  has, 
no  doubt,  been  the  cause  of  more  acci- 
dents to  marine  engines  than  any  tiling 
else,  and  the  fault  of  the  ordinary  escape- 
valve  is,  that  it  does  not  allow  the  water 
to  escape  until  all  the  space  for  clearance 
is  filled  with  water,  and  the  strain  on  the 
engine  is  then  severe,  on  account  of  the 
limited  area  for  the  escape  of  the  water. 
In  Mr.  Waddell's  escape-valve  the  water 
is  drawn  off  gradually,  and  never  allowed 
to  accumulate.  Its  construction  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  above  dia- 
gram, fig.  1.  a  is  a  small  cylinder,  at- 
tached by  the  flange  6  to  the  lowest 
convenient  point  in  the  cylinder  of  the 
engine,  and  serving  as  a  receiver  for  the 
water  as  it  forms,  c  and  d  are  two  valves 
fitting  on  faces  at  either  end  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  attached  to  a  spindle  e.  The 
lower  valve  c  being  slightly  larger  than 
the  valve  d,  the  steam  presses  with  a 
slight  (because  nearly  balanced)  force 
on  the  lower  valve,  tending  to  open  it. 
The  spindle  is  therefore  held  up  by 
means  of  the  spiral  spring  g-,  and  wlien 
the  weight  of  the  water,  the  valves,  and 
this  pressure,  are  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  spring,  tiie  valves 
VOL.  I. — 43 


descend  and  allow  the  water  to  escape, 
until  an  equilibrium  is  obtained.  The 
upper  valve  d  is  made  like  a  piston  to 
prevent  any  steam  passing  it  when  it  is 
off"  the  seat ;  and  in  case  any  should  do 
so,  openings,  as  at  s,  are  provided.  The 
spring  g-  is  protected  by  the  cover  t,  which 
also  acts  as  a  guard  to  prevent  the  valves 
opening  too  far,  and  a  handle  is  provided 
by  which  the  valves  may  be  moved  by 
hand,  to  keep  them  in  working  order,  or 
to  drain  the  water  otf.  Tliis  apparatus 
may  also  be  attached  to  the  steam-pipesj,^ 
to  keep  them  free  of  condensed  steam..  ,^jj 

Mr.  Waddell  also  specifies  another  ai^. 
rangement,  differing  from  the  above  only 
in  the  valves  being  opened  by  the  action 
of  a  float  inside  the  cylinder,  the  buqjr^, 
ancy  of  which  gives  the  desired  action  i^s^\ 
the  water  accumulates.  .^ 

The  governor,  represented  in  fig.  ^,  i^^ 
applied  to  the  steam-pipe  to  act  upon  thCj 
ordinary  throttle-valve,  or  a  separate 
valve  may  be  fitted :  aa  is  the  steam- 
pipe,  and  b  the  throtile-valve;  c  is  a  small 
cylinder  fitted  with  a  piston  and  rod,  and 
bolted  to  the  steam-pipe.  The  ends  of 
the  cylinder  are  connected  to  the  steam- 
2)ipe  by  the  pipes  d  and  e,  one  above,  and 
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the  other  below  the  throttle-vjilve.  When 
the  engine  runs  away  from  the  diminish- 
ed resistance  ot"  the  wheels  or  screw  being 
^ut  of  the  wiiter,  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
is  also  diminished  by  being  wire-drawn 
by  the  throttle-valve;  conseiiueully,  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  piston  we  have  the 
pressure  the  same  as  in  the  boiler;  and 
on  the  other  side  the  diniiuished  pressure 
due  to  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  steam. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  depress  the  piston 
(Suad  shut  off  the  steam  from  the  engines 
by  closing  the  throttle-valve.  When  the 
pressure  becomes  equal,  the  piston  is 
raised,  and  the  valve  opened  by  the  action 
of  the  spiral  .spring  s.  The  stops  hh  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  piston-rod  can  be 
adjusted  by  set-screws,  to  allow  the 
throttle-valve  to  be  acted  upon  to  any 
determinate  amount. — London  Artisan<\ 
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•WSrk'  Wveloped  by  the   Cond^hsaiim  of 

£  'to    ..,Mq    -ill  StecMV-   -"l^r  .t  .xA. 

22.  WiiEN  water  is  riised  Into  steam 
at  the  boiling  temperature,  or  212°,  its 
volume  is  increased  171 1  times,  or  a  cu- 
bic inch  of  water  will  very  nearly  form  a 
cubic  foot  of  steam.  Now  if  steam  at 
this  temperature  be  allowed  to  enter  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  cylinder  (see  figure  to 
Art.  22),  then  the  pressure  beneath  tlie 
piston  will  just  counterpoise  the  pressure 
of  the  air  upon  the  piston,  and  a  suudl 
additional  force  will  cause  the  piston  to 
rise.  If,  tlien,  the  steam  be  condensed 
by  a  jet  of  cold  water,  a  vacuum  will  be 
formed,  and  the  piston  will  be  pressed 
downwards  with  tlie  whole  weight  of  the 
atmo.sphere  resting  upon  tlie  surface  of 
the  piston.  But  it  has  been  found  that 
a  perfect  vacuum  cannot  be  formed  in 
this  way,  because  water  gives  oft"  vapor 
at  all  temperatures.  Thus,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  160°,  the  pressure  of  the  va- 
por is  4  lbs.  Now  if  14-7  lbs.  be  taken 
as  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atino-spiiere, 
upon  1  incii  of  surface,  we  shall  have,  by 
the  condensation  of  steam,  upon  an  aver- 
age, an  ettective  pressure  of  14"7  lbs. — 
4  lb,S[.  ==  10'7  lbs.  upon  each  inch  of  the 
pistpn..     •    !■      '■  -   ''"  ;''.i'--  ••  i    ■>  '-'^ 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  work  devqloped 
by  the  condensation  of  a  cubic  fool  of 
water,  supposing  4  lbs.  to  be  th,e-elasti/jij- 


ty  of  the  vapor  after  condensation ;  re- 
quired also  the  duty  of  tlie  atmospheric 
engine  using  the  steam  in  this  manner- 
Volume  of  the  vacuum  formed  by  CQn- 
den.sation  =  1*710  cubic  feet.         -,    ,'|,.j^ 
Pressure  oii   1  inch  of  the  pia|^{^]^j== 

14-7— 4= 10-7 lbs.  ,,■■,,    .    ,  ;■  -: ;. 

Now  if  we  suppo3ie:itJ)p  a|r^a> 'Off.i^l^ 
piston  to  be  1  square  foot,  the  l^ngt}),!)|f 
the  stroke  will  be  1710  feet.        ,'>'■:',■•■.<', 

:.  Work  of  1  cubic  foot  of  water  = 
144X10-7X1710=2634768. 

And  duty  or  work  of  1  bushel  of  coals 
=2634768x11-5=30  millions. 

Ex,  2.  What  must  be  the  effective 
evaporation  of  the  boiler  of  an  atmos- 
pheric engine,  so  that  the  horse-powers 
may  be  30,  allowing  3  lbs.  for  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  vapor  in  the  condenser? 
Here  work  of  the  engine  per  minute 
:30X33000.       ,f,    .,,,,.     ..    ,•    -     '/:''-■ 


lTTt: 


Work  of  1  cubic  foM^tiof  water- 

^^)X144X1710=2881008.      ;,: 

.q„t.  Number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  eva^ 

.-/■.   ;i  ,   i     ..  .;      :  :     30X33000  '"''"■ 

pf^e4!per«wiut^=   2881008  ='^*''?^ 

Workbf^^Uakk  nise'd  Expansively^  '^^^ 

23.  When  steam  is  used  expansively, 
it  is  allowed  to  enter  the  cylinder  for 
only  a  part  of  the  stroke,  and  then,  for 
the  remaining  portion,  the  piston  is 
moved  by  the  expansive  force  of  the 
steam.  This  is  the  most  economical 
way  of  einj)loying  steam-power;  for  all 
the  available  work  is  taken  out  of  the 
elastic  vapor  before  it  is  condensed, 
Now  when  the  volume  of  steam,  or  any 
elastic  Huid,  is  increiised,  its  elasticity  Of 
pressure  is  decreased  in  the  same  ratio ; 
tliat  is,  if  its  volume  is  increased  two 
times,  its  pressure  will  be  one-half  of 
what  it  was  at  first,  and  so  on.  This  is 
called  Marriotte's  law.  Let  the  steani 
be  cut  off  when  the  piston  is  at  cd,  iu 
the  accompanying  drawing,  and  let  the 
remaining  part  of  the  stroke  be  divided 
into  any  even  number  of  parts ;  then  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  >ipon  the  piston 
when  it  anives  at  the  dift'erent  lines, 
forming  the  division,  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  law  just  explained.  Letrfc,  eo, 
rin,  &.C.,  be  lines  containing  as  many 
units  as  there  are  units  of  pressure  on 
the  i)islon  at  the  corresponding  points  of 
the  stroke,  then  the  work  done  from  A  B 
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~^o  CD  will  be  ifee'  area  of  tne  rectangle 
'*iid,  because  tins  work  is  the  product  of 

tile  pressure  cd  by  the  space  i^;  the 
'Hrbrk  done  from  c  d  to  f  s  will  be  repr^ 
Rented  by  the  units  in  the  curved  space 

cdfk,  because  the  worLdone  from  d  to 

q  is  very  nearly  the  pressure  c(/ niulti- 
*^Hed  by  the  space  d  o,  and  the  work  done 
'from  9  to  <  is  very  nearly  ihe  pressure  oe 

multiplied  by  or,  and  so  on.     Now  the 
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smaller  these  intervals  are  taken. ;the 
more  nearlj'  will  the  areas  represent'the 
work.  In  order  to  find  the  area  of  tins 
space,  we  shall  employ  Thomas  Simp- 
son's rule,  viz. — "  To  the  sum  of  the  ex- 
treme ordinates,  add  four  times  the  sum 
of  the  even  ordinates,  and  two  times  the 
sura  of  the  odd  ordinates;  then  this  eum, 
multiplied  by  one-third  the  common  dis- 
tance between  the  ordinates  will  give  the 
area." 

In  all  the  following  calculations -the 
pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  condenser 
is  taken  at  4  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  the 
piston. 

Ex.  1.  In  a  condensing  engine  the 
length  of  the  stroke  is  5  feet,  the  steam 
is  cut  off  at  2  feet  of  the  stroke,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  is  48 
lbs.,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  vapor  in  the 
condenser  is  4  lbs. ;  required  the  work 
performed  upon  1  inch  of  the  piston  in  1 
stroke. 

Let  the  space  through  which  the  steam 
acts  expansively  be  divided  into  six  equal 
parts,  then  each  interval  will  be  |  foot, 
and  by   Marriotte's  law,  c  d  =  48   lbs. ; 

i-'  2X48  2X48 

ftflpr-——=  38-4  lbs.;  7ir  =  — ^— =32 

[;(-,!-;  .      , 

..,.,ii2Ki4^'  :f.    -.:„         2X48 
ffri;TT3r-.^i^7'4^-,lbs.;  ^  =  24 lbs.; 

ajB.^3 <Then^  by  Simpson's  rule, ' ^^'^^^M  ^''^ 
•  Area  cdkf,  or  work  done  expansfvely 
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J   .  v(.;,..-,;!;r,if(i'..I-  ;..-,'^.,:f- 
oji  1. ,  in«iL'  t  of .  the  •  piston  in  1  stroke  ^ 

f  I  48+l9-24-4(38-,4+27-4+21-S>f  ^(;|2 
J  oi'li;  Rt 

+24)  [  =87-9.  .Ht  v(f 

Work  done  before  the  steam  is  cut  q^, 
that  is,  from  ab  to  cd,  =48x2=96.  ^^ 

Work  done  against  the  piston  by  the 
vapor  in  the  condenser  ^=4X5=20.       'T 

.-.  Toutl  work  on  1  inch  of  the  piston 
=87-9-4-96— 20=163-9. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  same'  a8  in  tHte 
last  example,  when  the  length  of  the 
stroke  is  8  feet.  Am.  197-2. 

This  result  is  obtained  by  dividing  tpe 
space  of  expansion  into  6  equal  parts. ^'^^ 

Ex.  3.  If  the  area  of  the  piston,  in  iiih 
last  example,  be  2400  inches,  and  the 
number  of  strokes  per  minute  10,  how 
many  cubic  feet  of  water  will  the  engine 
raise  per  minute  from  a  mine  whose 
depth  is  120  fathgms,  neglecting  all  fric- 
tion, &c.  ?  ,  Ans.  10^. 

Ex.  4.  The  area  of  the  piston  of  a 
condensing  engine  is  1440  incites,  the 
length  of  the  stroke,  including  the  clear- 
ance, is  5  feet,  the  steam  is  cut  otf  at  I 


.,  ,:S^i;*;jiiiJ      14-9  lbs. 


foot  of  the  cylinder,  the  ck';u-.anee  is  ^ 
foot,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  30  lbs._, 
the  elasticity  of  the  vapor  in  the  condens^ 
er  is  4  lbs.,  the  effective  evaporation  oj 
the  boiler  is  -2  cubic  feet  per  minute,  ana 
the  resistances  as  described  in  Art.  20: 
required  the  useful  load  and  the  useful 
horse-powers  of  the  engine.    '^  ','"       ;,  [' 

Here,  dividing  the  space  thrOifgh' which 
the  steam  acts  expansively  into  4  parts," 
and  calculating  the  pressures  by  Mar^ 
riotte'a  law,  we  hare,  '  ..   h 

Work  done  expansively  on  I  inch, ^^ 

I  30+6-f4(lH-7|H-2><'l'*  I^^S^f^'^ 

Now  the  space  through  which  the  pisw 
ton  moves  before  the  .steam  is  cut  off  is 
1 — i=^  ft. ;  and  for  the  same  reason  thq 
total  length  of  the  stroke, is  5— 5.=4y  ft.(j 

.-.  Work  done  before 4heBteaai!  is  iu* 
off  =30Xf=22-o.         :■'•       -nM    m  qu 

Total  work  of  steam  on  l'4nch^ita48-»i' 
-f22-5=71-16.  ..iivft.  .1:.  .■)i;ii 

.-.  Mean  pressure  of  steam  ^-—;-^]=^ 


-A'jUn 


But  by  .(Vrt.  2Qj  the  resis^^©fte«;F=loa3^ 

+5  load -f  l-f4. 


r6 


•inrti&iisfirt^Voii^irJHfE  UituiyHf!. 


jnean  pressure  of  ilie  steaiji.     ,  ^    I 

1;  ,.-.  LDad+;  loud  4-l+4=fJ^;4-^Jj^^ej^^e 

-b.  Oxie  cubic  foQt/ft£|W§tei-|giye^jri^;tp 
-fS3,  cubic  ft.  of  steam  at  30  lbs.  pressure. 
,e'jii.ii;  Volume  of  steam  discharged  p§r 
ytaJBUte  r=-2X883=3n6-6  feet.  .  wj.m  «;; 
"'  '  Vdl'Uitte  discliarged  at  each  stpok^ffs 
"^I¥V*'X^  =  *0  feet.'     •   'Ji   :i;-,i-.i-i  ,:..J    oJ 

^',.^."Nuttibev  of  sWokf^s^Wf  plfetot^l^r 

.OilJ  iU.jii  '■•WMfji-'^'    lo  iiuiJ-jy'iil)  kiyiiay 

glllllVi-lJii.r,   i'.4Q   /i^j;.T>   .•'!(.   t.|»:»'   ..Jt  -'i't 

'^"■Now  the  useful  work  per  minute  will 
^/bfe  the  continued  product  of  the  load,  the 
-'(itfea '  of' the  piston,  the  length  of  the 
"%tW)kfe,  ttiKl  the  nunab^;  of  strokes  made 

"jp^^'niinutei^"':'  -*n.tiij-;).t  t^iil  ejrjb-iilj,^iiu  . 
^'^  ''.'.H'Eftfeetivei'hd^^el-pOivbf'^io  noiion 

fealJlir.ni  w,i  33000 
-oii  ^jbIk^i iRequired Uiei^tedrseipowefry as 
Yin  the  Iftst  example,  when  the  iirea  of  the 
"^^  piston  =  2000  inches,  the  length  of  the 
stroke  =:  10  feet,  the  clearance  being 
i^'fheglected,  the  point  at  which  the  steam 
1j  is  cut  otf  =  2  feet,  the  pressure  of  the 
^  'Steam  =:  50  lbs.,  and  the  etfective  evap- 
"oOration  of  the  boiler  = '8  feet.  .;, 

\iu^  n  .Ail    j^if^,)  u^^j^i  u^  p  _  179.2. 

_j,i  This  resiilt  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
j^ispjfce  of  expansion  into  four  equal  parts. 
Y)-,,  JEx.  6.  What  must  be  the  useful  load 
o^W:b«n  tlie  length  of  the  stroke  is  10  feet, 
ei  the  press^ip-e  of  the  steam  60  lbs.,  the 
fji  point  at  W'hicli  the  steam  is  cut  off  1§ 
ijjfee^,  ai,id  tl|i,e. useless, resistances  as  given 
tijiin,Arit..2^,"?,,^  ,,,i,l'^,„  [,]J^:.Ans.  20-2  ,^6.-f. 
,feo  I  iTbis  I  iiesulti  is  lobtaineidi  by  dividing  .the 
-vjspfl«&  -of  rexpiausioii  ^.intdJi-ifowi^  equal 
ei;f)artsi  ,  r  -i;,i  ^  ,  /  ■.,•,,,  .-...- 
;  i  Ex.  7.  What  must  be  the  evaporation 
Y'  of  the  boiler  in  the  engine  of  Ex.  4,  when 
the  steam  has  a  pressure  of  48  lbs.,  so 
-U'that  tlie  etfective  hore©^o^wer  may  be  40  ? 
8j; .  "Proceeding  as  in  'Bx.  -tj'we'fihd  the' load 

-i"±=  r6-5  lbs."  '  '    >— ■/!,;,  •,    ■,/,;,:   ■.//    •:, 

-01 

^"  1440  ><  4-75: 

,01Jj>''^i  ,         ,       .    , 

oj    /;,^  Number  of,. slrpj^^s  .8pr,p:^i^|^ 
tJOiK...  40X33000  ,    ,   ^  .,,.,01    98^x1^ 

^■"16-6  X 1440  X4'7'6^'raiJ'l5a9h  ariJ  bm 


lective  work  per  min. 


■    -nil    ■-.!,;., 
40X^^060. 


+^^wnte^'df'^*team   discharged    in   1 

-stroke  ii:  10  f6et."''i      ,,'    -        .  ■   ..     . 
.  "''Volutne  of  steam'  discharged' ;  peri  mite- 
'ttt^— 10Xll-69=:li6fept.  ■  ■    -"^   i-!Mu 
'"■'Volume  of  1  cubic  foofdf AvatfeMnUhfe 
'fcrm  of  steam  at  48  1bs;  =575.  "'■  ";  \"^ 
.-.Cubic  feet  of  water  cvapofat^d '  jicfr 
minute —It5="2.       ■■     -  '      ■■'"!:■ 
^"'":^x.  8.  Required' 'thefamV  '<k  tri^^en. 
-gl'fie  in  Ex.  4.     -''  "'•^■f'^^'"'  'Ht...,- ...ft 
Useful  work  per  min.  =31-7X3^cteci!^ 
■'■"  Nowthis  work  is  dori^ijbjp^thd^evu^ra- 
4it5W  of -2 'feet  of  water:   ••'  .yiqiiu./i-j  i<-.i\[ 
'.-.Work  of  11-5  feet  of '  wafer,  oi' ^'1 
bushel  of  coals,  =:3^7'X83O00X-i.y5±=60 
ijiillions,  which  is  the  duty  of  the  engine. 

-  To  find  the  point  of  the  Stroke  ai  tvhich  the 
to  i^team  must  be  cut  off  so  astatperfoerfn 
dj'nihe  greatest  amounl. of  work.         :       ,  • 
bi'>iig4;  When  all  tbie  useful  work  is  taken 
•^t«t  of  the  steam,  its' pressure,  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke,  must  just  be  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  the  useless  resistances  refer- 
red to  1  inch  of  the  piston ;  that  is^  the 
pressure  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  (by  Art. 
20)  =1  +  4-f;  load.     The  load  being  de- 
termined approximately,  it  then  remains 
for  us  to  tind  the  point  at  which   the 
steam  must  be  cut  oti^",  so  as  to  have  its 
pressure,  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  equal 
to  this  quantity. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  if  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  at  the  end  of  the  stroke 
were  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  useless 
resistances,  then  its  expansion  might  be 
carried  further,  and  still  be  doing  useful 
work ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  its  pres- 
sure at  the  end  of  the  stroke  were  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  useless  resistances, 
then  the  expansion  would  be  carried  too 
far,  for  the  steam  would  be  doing  less 
work  than  that  which  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  useless  resistances. 

In  our  best  constructed  engines,  work- 
ing with  a  crank,  the  cleiirance  has  been 
reduced  to  a  very  small  fraction :  hence, 
in  calculations  of  this  kind,  this  element 
may  be  neglected  without  incurring  any 
,  aepsible  error. 

,ir  JEj:.  1.  The  length  of  the  stroke  =5 
feet,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  =30  lbs., 
the  useful  load  r=  8-4  lbs.,  and  the  use- 
less resistances  as  described  in  Art.  20 ; 
required  the  point  of  the  stroke  at  which 
the  steam  must  be  cut  off  to  yield  all  its 

useful  work,    i  njl  om\nyL-Ai,  'cjim..iajM  nob 
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'  Here,'tiie  useless  resistJjHces  1=14-44- 
4  of  8-4=6-2  lbs.  The  pressure  of  the 
steam,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  stroke, 
must  be  62  lbs.  Let  x  =  the  point  of 
the  stroke  where  the  steam  must  be  cut 
off  so  as  to  have  this  pressure  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke  ;  then,  by  Marriotte's  law, 

30XJ=6"2x5,  .-.x—l-OZdJeet. 
.ijy  Oils.  In  this  example  we  have  assumed 
the  useful  load,  but  this  onjglil^  i^e  'y^jf- 

•  Ex.  2.  Required  the  same  as  in  the 
last  example,  when  the  load  is  assumed 
-to  he  9-1  lbs.  Am.  10 5  ft. 

I.  '  JLc.  3.  The  length  of  the  stroJce  ==  10 
feet,  tlie  pressure  of  the  steam  =  40  lbs., 
and  the  resistance  of  the  vapor  ia  the 
condenser,  together  with  the  friction  of 

■  the  engine,  =  5  lbs.  per  square  inch  of 
the  piston ;  required  the  point  at  which 

.  the  steam  must  be  cut  off  so  as  to  yield 
all  its  available  work.  Ans.  I  ft. 

'-  Ex.  4.  The  length  of  the  stroke  =  8 
feet,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  =  36  lbs., 
the  pressure  of  the  vapor  in  the  condens- 
er =  3  lbs.,  and  the  total  resistance  of 
friction  =  i  lbs.  per  square  iiK-hof  tbe 
piston :  requiiied  the  same  as  ia  the  last 
Example*    -;   :;;    4   ;    :   :..':   ArtSiji^'fl. 

^0-"]  •Mf'V.  ASB   THI5GS   SIECHASlCAUj 
-■'^   ■    '  IW  Appletoflg' Mechanic^  ^l^azlDe;.-;;'- 

^  .    Amman's  judgment  is  too  often  the 

r  ^)6rid-?lave  of  his  tastes.     The  slavery  is 

'  of.  very  ancient  origin,  and  successive 

ages  have  only  added  rivets  to  the  chain. 

From  the  earliest  known  dates  in  CTre- 

cian  and  Roman  history,  down  to  our  own 

day,  we  shall  find  that  the  advance  of 

f  nations  in  what  are  called  the  Ji7ie  arts, 

as  distinguished  from  the  useful  arts,  has 

constantly    been    proportionate  to    the 

greater  polish  or  refinement  to  which 

'^  the   same   nations  have  attained  in  the 

V  sajne  time.     Now,  since  this  term,  fefitie- 

'.yjienlihixs  become  very  generally  used 'of 

^'tafe,  ah<3,  in  proportion  to  the  gener.iHty 

-  iif  its  use,  has  become  extremely  unset- 

^ lied  in  its  meaning,  it  may  not  be  alto- 

'y^ether  useless  to  expose  and  correct  at 

./,Iea3t,o«e  of  its  misapplications.  ''     'J 

dijri  '^^^^  shall,  be  no  less  mistaken,  Lecause 

*TOeauth<Jrffrst-gaVe  this  method  in  the  Lon- 
don Mechanics'  -Magazine  for  18Hiz<j'J/  luts^tl! 


the  mistake  is  hard,  to  avoid,  if  we  gup- 
pose  that  the_^n€  arts,  so  called,  or  their 
collateral  and  kindred  branches  of  study, 
are  the  only  appropriate  or  congenial 
objects  on  which  a  refined  intelligence 
can  exercise  its  powers.  It  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  the  error  of  our  judg- 
ments to  turn  away  from  certain  studies, 
as  impracticable  for  the  grasp  or  texture 

-of  our  minds,  because  they  are,  or  seem 
to  be,  foreign  to  our  tastes.  The  dilii- 
culty  lies  not  in  the  divergence  of  the 
general  direction  of  our  minds  from  the 
general  direction  of  a  peculiar  study,  but 
for  the  want  of  a  steady  and  controlling 
power  to  keep  our  minds  in  their  normal 
and  proper  direction,  and  withstand  the 
warping  and  distorting  effects  of  ar^i- 
tnury  taste  and  fancy.  That  a  man  ofl«n 
mi>directs  his  faculties  from  a  mistaken 
notion  of  what  his  facolties  really  ;u-e,  is 
no  truer,  uor  will  it  appear,  on  retiectiou, 
an)~  pbiner  than  that  he  often  forms  a 
mistaken   notion   of  what  his   faculties 

-really  are,  from  his  other  niistakes  no- 
tion that  his  faculties  are  necessajiily 
most    competent   to   perform    whaLiiik 

-  tastes  are  most  ready  to  suggest.  ,-,  i^j 
•  But  we  do  not  admit  that  a  miUJ4HHst 
abandon  ^le  pleasures  of  r^Jiemen^j  if 
he  repudiate  the  tyranny  of  taste-^»e 
mean,  of  eoarse,-in  the  inielleutualrkiog- 
dom.  What  is  this  taste  .-  It  is  a  very 
fickle  and  unsubstantial  thing,  builtjUpon 
the  ever-shifting  sand   of  our  daily  as- 

;' sociations.  But  that  innate  principle, 
wliich  seeks  for,  and  enjoys,  the  s^iety 
of  all  that  is  retined'  in  nature,  is  not'  so 
fickle  and  unsubstaiitial.  Its  growth  is 
universal,  and  its  rOOts  are  deep.  It  is 
ho-  fastidipuS  plant,  folding  its  prdud 
leaves  in  ^certain  lights,  or  droopihg  its 
withered  petids  in  certain  atmospheres. 
Its'  su*teham<^4s  everywhere,  as  its  cj*v- 
ing  is  unceasing.  No  man  lives  rbat^as 
no  principle  of  rehnemeintiQ  his  mind; 
and  novrhere  cin  man  go  that  he  may 

-saiely-say,  "iieie  is  ne  tbod  lor  me*"  r 
i-  -We  eomenewAtt  tlie  matter  imiuiedi- 
atelyjbef'Jre,  U3.  BnterUiiiiing  suclirideaa 
as  we  have  expressed  here^we  do  con- 
demn,aDd  dejiQunce,  and  eainestly  depre- 
cate the  shamefully  prevalent  negW-t  of 

^^tifxags  jneckanical,  by  those  who  pay  a 
witlitig  liomage  to  things  pictui'^-sque, 
pberical,  or  philosophical.  We  say  to 
these  men,  '•  Vou  see  only  the  bones 
and  the  flesh  of  mechanic  art — voa .  are 


.OTa    ,aHUTqj*ggNo*N^Po39HIiN<J^  l¥B;Cfl^K:iqAt(0    M0ITA0IJ11A 


ignorant  of  its  living  action,  and  worae 
than  ignorant  of  its  spiritual  essence,  and 
yOu  call  that  a  senselesH  mass  which  is 
actually  sui  animated  being."  Come  with 
me,  poet,  painter,  philoBopher — presump- 
tuous trio  who  acknowledge  no  world 
beyond  your  horizon !  Come,  and  let  us 
stand  together  on  the  deck  of  the  ocean^ 
steamer.  There  is  not  a  ripple  on  the 
water  around  you,  but  a  strong  breeze 
ist  blowing  on  your  cheek,  the  iM-eeze  of 
swift  and  steady  motion  ;  and  while  you 
fly  along  as  on  eagle's  wings,  you  may 
sit  down  at  yonder  table  and  record 
ybur  sensations  as  quietly  as  you  would 
in  your  own  study !  Come  now  with 
with  me  and  look  down  into  that  little 
room,  and  see  how  the  heart  of  the  great 
ship  beats.  See  how  the  dusky  demons 
ply  with  his  fiery  food  the  monster  en- 
gine that  lazily  rolls  himself  about,  and 
w>ith  the  swinging  of  his  ju-ms  heaves  his 
bilge  home  along  as  a  child  trundles  his 
hoop.  Painter,  can  you  paint  motion? 
Can  you  paint  the  breath  and  the  speedi 
o(  animat<>d  wood  and  iron?  If  you 
cannot,  throw  your  pallet  and  your 
brushes  overboard.  Philosopher,  can 
you  bind  this  new  creation  with  those 
metaphysical  cobwebs  wherein  you  now 
sit  secure,  and  fancying  them  the  limits 
of  man's  mind?  Jf  you  cannot,  then i 
say  with  ProspBrt),^'  ««  bluom  -isiwulfi  ')t!t 
!  „.  .  ,■  'J'iMfrui  -.itti!  <r;  1i;flT  Mob-fo 
"  I'll  break  my  staff,  ,     .  ,  ■?  >•,,.-       I' 

"     Bury  it  certain  Cathoras  in  the  ^artli,      ''     '' 
And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  soutadv  !  1 1 ' ' 
I'll  drown  ray  book !"  ..       ,  .    ,    i  ' 

/       ■"'''■■■    --"I'i'   '    "'  ' 

Let  us  send  these  benightiedi  mien  ^hortie 
"with  all  their  getlingS;  to  'get  under- 
standing;" and  let  us  troasnre  up  our:' 
selves  tJiis  aW-irnpovtant  lesson.  There 
is  in  this  world  a  beauty  of  meaning  as 
well  as  a  beauty  of  appearance — a  beau- 
ty for  the  mind  as  well  as  a  beauty  for 
the  eye.  The  Creator  does  not  always 
give  these  good  '  gifts'ln  c<)njuneiion. 
There  is  one  ^loiy  of-the  star,  and  an- 
other glory  of  the  flhvver,  and  another 
glory  of  the  diamond,  and  another  glory 
of  the  7Hrfchine ;  and  because  the  btar, 
and  the  flower,  and  the  diinnond," 'are 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  we  do  not  deny 
to  them  the  inner  and  spiritual  beauty 
which  they  otier  to  the  mind.  Why,' 
then,  should  we  deny  the  inner  and' 
spiritual  beauty  of  an  arliticial  machine,' 
biecause  the  organic  body  wherewith  it 
is  clothed  is  rough  and  unsightly,  be- 


cause it,  emits  no  tender  perfume,  and  re- 
flects no  brillLint  ray  ?  It  is  as  if  we 
should  walk  through  a  great  gallery  of 
paintings,  and  single  out  as  the  finest 
pictures  those  which  had  the  gaudiest 
frames.  Here  is  a  picture  on  coarse 
canvas  with  a  common  frame,  discolored 
with  time  and  dust ;  let  us  wash  away 
the  stains,  and  put  a  gilt  frame  upon  it, 
and  it  will  stand  the  loveliest  picture  in 
the  gallery.  So  is  it  with  mechanic  art; 
possessed  of  rich,  intrinsic  beauty,  ema- 
nating from  the  hand  of  a  masler,  it  dis- 
dains the  adulteries  of  outward  show. 
Be  it  ours,  in  our  day  and  generation,  to 
unmask  this  picture,  and  show  to  the  re- 
fined intellects  of  ,men  \yhat  a  hidden 
treabure  they  hiayeha4  ao:  long  at  their 
very, doors.        ■,    -•■      'i;.v     ■  ' 

This  mistake,  so  discreditable  to  edu- 
cated and  thinking  persons,  but  so  fatal- 
ly prevalent,  as  to  the  comparative  con- 
geniality of  mechanical  studies  with  the 
Mgher  states  of  the  mind,  has  produced 
a  very  natural  but  a  Very  lamentable 
rbsult  in  the  popular  estimate  of  the  in- 
telkclualily  of  such  stndie-s,  and  of  those 
engaged  in  prosecuting  them.  Because 
they  have  dealt  with  tangible  wood  and 
iron  (albeit  to  these  rude  materials  they 
have  applied  the  most  refined  and  recon-- 
dite  philosophy)  they  are  regarded  as 
plebeian  in  their  nature  and  habits,  mere 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in 
the  intellectual  Israel;  and  yet  the  hard- 
handed  mechanician  begins  just  where  the 
cleanly  and  perfumed  abstractionist  stops. 

We  Americans  may  learn  a  lesson 
in  this  respect  from  our  transatlantic 
cousins.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
while  we  are  struggling  to  ape  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England  in  her  social  and  po- 
litical systems,  we  would  as  humbly  seek 
to  imitate  that  pure  democracy  of  intelli- 
gence which  is  to  her  at  this  day  her  dis- 
tinguishing characterislie  and  her  crown- 
ing glory.  Not  oidy  the  theoretical 
mechanician,  but  the  practical  engineer 
and  mechanic,  according  to  the  perfection 
of  their  skill,  can  claim  and  receive  the 
highest  honors  in  hc^r  republic  of  mind. 
To-day  Hyde  Park  in  London  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  The 
Industrial  Exhibition,  although  in  the 
management  of  its  details  obnoxious  to 
many  objections,  originated  in  a  liberal, 
sensible,  manly,  and  truly  domocr.itic 
valuation  of  the  mechanical  skill  of  Eng- 
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lafla  m  tRe  part  W'  lt»e  GoverlMnentiftf 
EtTgland.  Tolday  the'  taWes  of  the  Eng- 
lish nohility  are  n^raced  with  the  presence 
of  such  men  as  English  princes  delight 
to  honor — men  who  come  up.  some  from 
the  quiet  of  the  study,  some  from  the 
smoke  and  clatter  of  the  workshop — 
many  whose  talents  have  won  for  them  a 
tiik.  lhe  dearest  boon  their  country  has 
to  offer,  but  never  better  bestowed  than 
upon  the^p  children  of  the  marriage  of 
intelligence  with  manual  tabor. 

In  our  own  country,  the  Watts  and 
.^rkwrights  and  Whitnevs  of  our  day,  by 
dint  of  their  individual  power,  have 
opened  for  themselves  the  door  of  wealth 
and  reputation,  and  none  have  had  the 
audacity  to  bid  them  stand  back.  But 
we  claim  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  high  social  consideration  for  all  in- 
ventors and  all  meclvanicians,  on  the 
ground  of  the  nature  rf  vJiM  they  do. 
That  our  mistake  is  now  beginning  to  be 
realized,  and  that  a  counter-current  of 
popular  opinion  is  just  setting  in,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  higher  consideration  paid 
to  the  votaries  of  the  mechanic  arts 
during  the  last  few  years  in  conventional 
and  book-making  circles.  But  we  have 
only  half  done  their  work.  In  order  to  re- 
store them  to  a  position  in  the  estimation 
of  society  corresponding  to  the  eminence 
nature  has  assigned  them,  it  is  necessary 
that  their  advocates  should  establish  their 
title  not  only  in  equity,  but  in  law.  We 
will  not  see  them  slink  into  public  favor,, 
tolerated  on  the  score  of  "  usefulness," 
and  humbly  covering  their  unworthy 
feces  with  their  hard  and  discolored 
hands.  We  would  fain  have  them  enter 
with  the  garb  and  mien  of  princes,  coming 
to  occupy  as  of  Divine  Right  that  fair 
domain  which  human  folly  has  so  long 
kept  closed  against  them.  We  call,  then, 
upon  all  sound  thinkers  to  come  into 
court  and  sit  upon  this  great  question  of 
right.  It  may  take  years,  tens  and 
twenties  of  years  to  decide  it,  but  once 
decided,  the  retribution  shall  be  as  glori- 
ous as  the  wrong  has  been  universal. 

Beta. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON   THE   APPLICATIOX  OF   ELECTRO-METAL-, 

\  .LURGY     TO    SCULPTURE,     BA,S-B,ELIEPS|^ 

AND  OTHER  PURPOSES.  V,   -        ' 

The  sculptor  first  makes  his  model  in 
clay,  from  which  he  takes  a  cast.in^pjas-. 


teF,^arid  this  agriin  eerves  as  a  mould,  into; 
which  he  pours  his  fused  metal.  This 
latter  proceeding  is  attended  with  much 
trouble,  and  not  unfrequently  with  great 
danger  from  a  risk  of  explosion.  The 
metallic  east  when  made  is  by  no  means) 
perfect,  as  it  requires  much  labor  toJ 
finish  it.  ■         •  H 

The  electro-metallurgist  could  obtain  a 
far  more  perfect  ca.st  at  once,  bv  simply 
preparing  his  p]a.ster,  black-leading  it, 
and  placing  it  in  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  A  wire  in  contact  with  the 
black-lead  must  communicate  with  the 
zinc  of  the  battery,  wiiilst  the  sheet  of 
copper  to  be  di.ssolved  should  communi- 
cate wilh  the  silver. 

For  very  brge  designs,  -an  incoiw: 
veniently  large  vessel  would  be  requii-ed^ 
to  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  mould,  pro-, 
Nided  it  be  hollow,  might  have  the  sepa^' 
rate  pieces  of  whkh  it  is  made  so  joined, 
together  by  wax  or  grease  that  itselfi 
should  form  the  vessel  to  contain  the,! 
liquid-  Very  large  batteries  ought  to  be3 
employed  by  the  .sculptor,  and  rather  $o 
dilute  solution;  because,  in  all  proba-o 
bility.  the  size  of  the  battery  will  not  bef 
proportionate  to  the  immense  surface  e.x-/ 
posed  in  even  a  moderately-sized  desiirn.i^ 
The  piece  of  copper  forming  the  posiiive , 
pLUe  should  be  as  large  and  as  close  tOo 
the  plaster  mould  as  it  can  be  placed,  ius 
order  that  as  little  impediment  as  possi- 
ble may  be  afforded  to 'the  passage  of^fie 
current 

The  copper  may  be  of  any  thickness ; 
and  its  strength  and  thickness  may  bel 
regulated,  as  required  in  different  parts,  - 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  distance-- 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  plaster  , 
and  the  positive  plate  of  copper.  The. 
relative  cost  of  this  method  of  making  an 
bronze  figure,  to  th:it  of  the  plan  now  in; 
use,  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  es-tiraate  ac-i, 
curately.  By  the  old  plan  a  bronzej 
figure  costs  tlie  value  of  the  copper  and[' 
the  coals  required  fbr  its  fusion,  beside^) 
the  labor  requisite  to  render  the  metaL 
cast  perfect  afterwards.  By  the  g;ilvanie) 
method  it  would  cost  the  value  of  the- 
copper,  the  value  of  an  equal  weinrlif  off 
amalgamated  zino,  and  the  cost  of  tliej 
labor  required  to  work  the  batteries,  less,- 
the  value  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  fonne^,) 
From  the  above  statements,  a  rough  idea.-, 
only  can  be  formed  of  the  relative  costr 
Qf,Jh€^e.,tYi^.^pe^hp46  in  practice,  aud  itj 
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;  can  only  be  determined  with  certaintyby 

.  V€ry  lurye  operations.     .;•:,..     i  i 

I  do   not  know  tliat  I  can   give  any 

more  accurate  notion  of  the  power  of 

r.  electro-inetiiUurgy,  tlian  to  notice  that  it 

.•;Can  copy  a  Barton's  button  with  most 

V  perfect  accuracy.     I  have  an  electro  cast 

j;  of  a  Barton's   button   in   copper.     The 

specimen   is   now  upon  my  paper,  afid 

the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  colors  is  so 

;  great,  that  it  pauifully  distresses  the  eye 

-  to    observe   it    at   the   rejecting   angle. 
.  I?erhap.s  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind 

-  ray  readers,  that  the  lovely  colors  which 
/;  it  presents  are  due  to  lines  ruled  exceed- 
ingly close  together.     Tiiese  electro  casts 

!  might  doubtless  be  used  for  ornamental 

purposes.  .i^jj'>/.'>  ;;'/i!l  ;■![ 

0^  ItarMn.iTitnbs' valuable  Year! BodJc  of 
Facts  for  1 847,  a  record  is  made  of  cer- 
,  tain  experiments  performed  by  Professor 
I  Silliman,  in  which  he  most  successfully 
Copied  the  iridescent  colors  of  motlier- 
.  of-pearl,  and  the  process  of  which  ap- 
:;  pears  to  be  .of  suthcient  importance  to 
., trarf scribe : 

'jji  '^A  few  months  ago,  while  engaged 

hUpoin  some  experiments  in  electro  typing, 

|.>I  vyas  led  to   think  that  by  this  process 

the  hues  of  the  pearl  might  be  readily 

-transferred  to  those  metals  which,  from 

their  hardness,  are  incapable  of  receiving 

.impressions  in  mass;  but  yet  on  account 

■  ,of,  their  freedom  from  oxidation  retain 

.'for  a  long  time  a  surface  comparatively 

pure.     I  therefore  took  a  Smee's  battery 

,  which  I  had  just  constructed,  and  after 

several  experiments  succeeded  in  obtain- 

,  ing   small  sheets  of  silver  radiant  with 

tiie  hues  of  the  shell.     When  seen  by  a 

single  light  as  that  of  a  lamp,  the  play  of 

colors  is  surpassingly  beautiful,  scarcely 

inferior  to  that  of  the  pearl,  and  where 

equal  care  was  employed,  the  plate  of 

silver  which  was  formed  eight  months 

,  ago  rivals  in  brillluicy  that  which  came 

_;fresh  from  tiie  battery  but  a  few  hours 

,,:>  '.'The  .procie8s,by,whieh  this  restult.is 
,  obtained  is  as  follows : — ^^he  first  thing 
required  is  to  prepare  the  shell.  This  is 
efl'ected  by  grinding  and  polishing  it  upon 
the  back  ui  such  a  manner  as  to  cut 
through  the  numerous  concentric  strata 
that  compose  its  substance.  When  tijis 
,i8  done,  by  lite  aid  of  a.  microscope, the 
.Sjurface  will  be  seefl  covered  witl)  delicate 
grooves,   some,  thousand  ,in    a^n    incji, 


formed  by  the  sections  of  the  concentric 
laminje,  and  this  configuration  gives  rise 
to  the  glowing  tints  of  the  shell.  The 
next  step  is  to  obtain  an  exact  unpression 
of  this  surface  upon  some  good  conductor 
of  electricity.  This  we  are  enabled  to 
do  by  means  of  fusible  metals,  if  proper 
precautions  are  employed  in  taking  the 
impression.  I  pursue  exactly  tlie  same 
method  as  in  taking  the  copy  of  a  medal. 
After  fusing  the  metal,  I  pour  it  upon 
oiled  paper,  and  when  the  air-bubbles 
.eease  to  rise  through  the  metal,  the  oxide 
is  skimmed  from  its  surface  with  a  card, 
and  a$  soon  as  it  presents  the  appearantje 
.©f, a/, perfect  mirror  the  shell  is  forced 

;  jdo/wtJr  upon   it   by   a   sudden   pressure. 

^^When  the  metal  has  cooled,  I  remove  it 
frx)nr,  the  shell,  and  having  ascert::iued 
the  accuracy  of  the  impression,  imiae- 
diately  plunge  it  before  any  change  of 
the  surface  can  occur,  thereby  com- 
pleting the  circuit  between  the  poles  of 
the  battery.     In  a  few  moments  the  sur- 

:  face  of  the  metal  is  frosted  with  silver, 
and  the  configuration  of  the  shell  exactly 
copied.  A  sheet  of  silver  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  be  easily  removed  with  a 
penknife  will  be  deposited  in  the  course 
of  five  or  six  hours  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances." T  .lni) 

Electro-metallurgy  is  now  foumd  nf  tbe 
utmost  value  to  the  model-maker.  I 
have  lately  seen  some  parts  of  a  most 
beautiful  model  which  is  being  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Jame.«,  the  eminent  model 
engineer,  for  the  Great  Exhibition.  It  is 
a  perfect  representation  of  the  IMenai 
Bridge,  showing  its  construction,  and 
made  to  scale.  The  tubes  were  deposited 
in  parts  which  were  afterwards  soldereil 
together  and  electro-silver-plated.  An- 
other model  of  the  great  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Dniester  has  the  abut- 
ments electro-silvered  so  correctly  to 
imitate  stone  that  the  eye  may  be  easil^ 
deceived  on  inspecting  it,  ,1 

.,  i,JVIr.  Chaterton,  who  executes  exquisite 
carvings  of  ivory  by  means  of  a  peculiar 
machine,  exhibited  last  winter  at  the  va- 
rious scientific  soiri  es  a  skull  bust  pre- 
pared by  electro-metallurgy.  His  nwdus 
ajierandi  was  to  form  a  cast  of  the  head, 
and  coat  it  with  copper,  and  then  to  re- 
move the  interior  cast.  In  the  copper 
mould  thus  obtained,  he  deposited  a  cop- 
per reverse ;  but  the  whole  operation  is 
subject  necessarily  to  considerable  dilR- 
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oicnlties  requiring"  continual  watehirig. 
■"The  bust  he  exhibited  was  very  perfect, 
ybut  the  exact  means  he  used. have  not 
fibeen  published. 

!  ■  The  application  of  electro-metallurgy, 
(■or  the  art  of  working  in  metals  by  the 
T  galvanic  Huid,  is  not  confined  to  the  fore- 
'gomg  subjects ;  for  every  kind  of  object 
■^  which  can  po.ssibly  be  ipaide  in  copper  by 
'any  other  method,  can  also  be  made  by 
'electricity.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 
-other  metals  for  the  like  purpose*  they 
>can  in  some  instances  be  employed ;  but 
.'still,  the  application  of  the  galvanic  fluid 
to  the  woHung  of  these  must  be  limited, 
i^- because  the  intrinsic  value  of  many  is  so 
'great  as  to  preclude  their  general  use; 
whilst  the  value  of  others  is  so  trifling 
-as  to  render  their  application  of >  little 

't(<  M' tt!ge*i6ral  riilei  4ll  tirtidlfs/h^iHIh, 
-fead,  iron,  and  zinc  are  infinifcely  better 
"^  and  far  more  cheaply  made  by  the  preseat 
-mechanical  processes  than  they  could  be 
<by  electro-metallurgy.     I  do  not  pretend 
"'%o  say  that  there  may  not  be  some  partieu- 
'!ar  cases  in  wtiich  the  pure  met;il  obtained 
by  the  latter  process  might  be  preferred 
to  the  impure  metal.     Pure  iron  might 
be  valuible,  pure  zinc  might  be  useful, 
but,  for  all  manuficturing  purposes,  there 
is  but  little  doubt  that  the  cheapness, 
^ease,  and,  above  all,  the  capability  which 
'mechanics  possess  of  an  unlimited  pro- 
-ductioiv  of  articles  by  the  steam-engine 
f  gives  a  vast  preponderance  in  its  favor, 
-fespeeiallv  when  we  consider  the  mind 
'continually  required  to  superintend  and 
■'direct  voltaic  processes. 
''    For  articles  of  copper,  the  benefits  of 
electro-mettdlurgy  do  not  manifest  them- 
"Belves  whenever  the  cost  of  the  work- 
'tannship  is  not  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
voltaic  i^eduction,  and  whenever  the  ob- 
ject can   be   made  by  pure  mechanical 
means,  as  tbe  latter  in  these  cases  are 
mostly  to  be  preferred  to  chemical  means. 
As  soon,  hovrever,  as  the  cost  of  the'ma- 
''teri.ils  and  Inbor  exceed  those   required 
-by  the  chemical,  then  does  electro-metal- 
-hlcgy  begin  to  be  advantageous,  and  the 
mnliiplication  of  all  elaborate  and  higlily 
t finished  articles  should  be  effected  by  the 
latter  pr(H-e.ss.     In  a  former  part  of  this 
work  data  for  ascertaining  the  expense 
of  the  various  procehses,  comprising  elec- 
^'tro-metallurgv,    have    been    quite    suffi- 
"teiently  considered.     Although,  however, 


{'thrbiighout  this  work  the  relative  cost  X)f 
proces-,es  has  been  coniinually  disicussed, 
let  me  once  again  strongly  urge  the 
manufacturer  to  pause  before  he  intro- 
duces electro-metallurgj-  and  substitutes 
it  for  former  modes  of  manufaorure. 
Excellence  and  economy  are  the  only 
circumstances  that  lie  has  to  regard  in  a 
busineps  point  of :  view ;  and  he  has  no 
right  to  consider  the  beauty  of  any  par- 
ticular process,  «rtio  be  qllured  to  apply 
eleclro-metallurgy  for  purposes  ni>t  suit- 
able to  it,  by  the  deriii-magical  phenoilie- 
non  of  an  old  worn^buit  nail  and  a  dis- 
solved penny-piece  being  capable,  after-  a 
few  hours'  patience,  to  form  a  duplicjiie 
of  a  work  of  art  which  required  yea^t  fbr 
its  first  execution.  .^'i-'oqi.'  j 

Attempts  hnv*e  indeed' b^emiljiiadfe  to 
-make  copper  tubes  by  electroimetallur^y, 
and  also  saucepans  and  similar,  vessels, 
but  there  is  no  doubt;  that;  those  \v\\o 
practised  this  mode  must  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  relative  :  expense  of  the;prt)- 
cesses.  However,  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  it  is  possible  that  tubes  of  pecu- 
liar curves  might  sometimes  be  made 
profitably  by  electro-metallurgy,  and  that 
the  absence  of  soldering  might  be  turned 
occasionally  to  advantage. 

Amongst  the  extraordinary  applications 
of  electro-metallurgy  wliich  have  come 
under  my  notice,  I  may  state  that  it,  has 
been  applied  to  cout  the  tops  of  wine 
bottles  to  endeavor  to  eloseitlJ©fti>effet!tu- 
ally  from  the  atmospheres"'*^'  '        I'li 

Electro-metallurgy  offers  means  for 
the  multiplication  of  polished  surfaces, 
but  its  benefit  is  confined  to  particular 
cases,  as  highfj/^  burnished  surfaces  can- 
not be  so  perfectly  multiplied,  because  if 
those  surf  ices  arc  absolutely  clean  adhe- 
sion would  take  place,  and  if  the  air 'ad- 
heres to  the  originals  a  slight  ■  spotted 
appearance  termed  "  a  curd""  is  noticed, 
which  would  seem  to  bei  an  iri-egularity 
ill  the  thickness  .6f  the  film  of  air.  Al- 
though burnished  surfaces  cannot  be  Ab- 
solutely and  perfectly  multiplied,  yet  for 
many  practical  purposes  the  process  may 
be  effected.  The  formation  of  duplicates 
of  specula  must  be  regulated  by  tlie  pre- 
ceding observations,  for  it  would  be  re- 
quisite always  to  finish  the  duplicate  by 
burnishing.  All  such  delicate  processes 
shonld  never  be  attempted  till  experience 
has  taught  the  operator  how  to  otercriifee 
the  difficulties  likely  to  occur.        "   '  'i. 
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With  regaixi  to  the  manufacture  of 
silver  articles  by  electro-metallui-gy,  the 
preceding  observations  equally  apply. 
The  manufacture  of  silver  spoons  and 
forks  by  the  present  process  is  ctfected 
so  cheaply  as  to  leave  no  shadow  of 
doubt  that  it  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  electro-metallurgy.  Very  elaborate 
articles  of  which  duplicates  are  required, 
might  perhaps  be  advant;igeously  made 
by  electricity,  and  it  is  almost  needless 
again  to  mention  that  the  silver  might 
be  strengthened  with  .layers  of  copper, 
sliould  ever  such  process  be  required. 
One  objection  to  electro-metallurgy  for 
these  purposes  is  the  necessity  for  the 
employment  of  pure  silver. 

To  workers  of  gold  electro-metallurgy 
promises  to  be  occasionally  of  value ;  for, 
after  having  once  procured  a  mould,  he 
can  obtain  the  most  elaborate  devices; 
but  still,  in  buying  manufactured  articles 
of  gold,  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  metal 
is  so  great  that  the  workmanship  forms 
frequently  but  a  small  part, — or  other- 
wise electro-metallurgy  might  be  of  iiH- 
portance  to  the  goldsmith.  '/"      ■  >  ■*: 

The  dentist  requires  for  artificial  teeth 
an  exact  cast  of  tiie  mouth  in  gold,  plati- 
num, or  palladium.  Now  the  cost  of  the 
manufacture  of  this  is  so  expensive,  tliat 
many  are  prevented  from  availing  them- 
selves of  these  valuable  appendages.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  gold 
should  fit  very  attcurately,  or  else  the 
possessor  is  not  able  to  use  them.  Elec-' 
tro-metallurgy  might,  perhaps,  be  brought 
to  aid  the  mechanic  in  this  matter,  but 
the  operator  must  recollect  that  notwith- 
standing the  scientific  principles  detailed 
in  this  work,  considerable  skill  in  the 
manipulation  would  be  required,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  necessary  that  the  metal 
should  be  of  the  utmost  tenacity  and 
firmness. 

Even  to  the  surgeon, electro-melallurgy 
appears  likely  in  some  cases  to  be  use- 
ful; for  when  he  is  desirous  of  exerting 
constant  pressure  on  any  p.irt,  or  of  con- 
fiiiuig  any  part  in  a  particular  position, 
he  can  make  a  copper  instrument  e.xactly 
to  suit  any  individual  case  by  first  taking 
a  cast  in  gntta  percha,  plaster  of  I'aris,  or, 
in  some  cases,  by  a  piece  of  gummed 
sheeting.  At  present  no  case  has  oc- 
curred in  my  own  practice  where  such 
an  applic  (tion  of  electro-metallurgy  has 
been  required ;  but  1  have  seen  eases  of 


club-foot,  where,  doubtless,  a  metaHid^i 
mould   might    have   been    applied  with 
great  benefit  to  the  patient.     VVith  regard 
to  metallic  splints,  perhaps  in  some  cases 
they  might  be  used  with  great  advantage ; 
but  as  a  general  rule  those  made  of  the  ^ 
moulding  tablets  or  of  gutta  percha  (such  ' 
as  I  have  described  in  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette) are  more  applicable.     By,  a  propei^/^ 
use  of  splints  made  of  these   moulding,'"' 
tablets  many  cases  of  broken  limbs  have!,', 
occurred  where  the  patients  have  beeh 
enabled  to  leave  their  beds  and  enjoy  t\\e'^ 
comforts  of  the  external  air  within  threeV 
or  four  days  of  the  accident.     For  these' . 
purposes  splints  made  of  gutta  percha  of'' 
of  my  moulding  tablets  would,  from  their  y 
lightness,  be  much  preferable  to  metallic  t 
splints,  for  though  they  may  be  made  to  '^ 
take,  a  perfect  cast  of  the  face,  they  yet^' , 
set  so  firm  and  hard  as  to  bear  avery^'j 
severe  blow  without  accident.    ',  '/. 

To  the  geologist  electro-metallurtfy'is'^^ 
not  without  its  interest,  for,  independently  ~;^ 
of  the  rationale  which  it  aftbrds  of  thel,'* 
veins  of  metids  embosomed  in  the  earth, ' 
it  gives  the  means  of  obtaining  in  copper,^ 
casts  of  any  fossil  which  will  rem;iin  un- 
acted upon  in  the  metallic  solution.     If., 
the  solution  is  acid,  of  course  it  will  be' _ 
unsuitable  for  any  strata  containing  ear-' 
bouate  of  lime;  tut  then,  by  first  takingj' 
an  impression  in  plaster,  a  metallic  re- 
verse can  be  taken  from  it  which  will  be''| 
a  perfect  fac-simile  in  metal  of  tlie  origi-  . 
nal.     These  metallic  casts  are  preferable  ' 
to  any  other  kind  of  duplicate,  because'; 
they  occupy  less  bulk,  are  lighter,  less" 
destructible  and  fragile  ihaA  ^  bth^f' 
material.  ^.'    .v.^nV/t^.  ..ti  W 

Mr.  Poulton  has  lately  'siSHV  iii'fe  ':i'ii'" 
electro  cast  of  the  eye  of  a  dragon  lly,'| 
which  under  the  microscope  exhibits  per- 
fectly all  the  facets  common  td  a  ooul-'^ 
pound  eye.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  ^ 
very  remarkable  application  of'tHy  ?n-^ 
genious  manipulation.  '     "  '   '  ""?. 

Electro-metallurgy  is  now  brought  to" 
such  perfection,  that  a  copper  cast  b)f' 
tenacious  metal  can  be  made  of  any  size'' 
or  form;  and  it  maybe  even. painted  to 
resemble  the  object  it  is  intended  to' 
imitate.  All  other  materials,  as  far  as'' 
possible,  should  be  discarded  from  our  . 
museums,  as  for  nearly  all  purposes  the 
copper  is  entitled  to  a  decided  prefer-  ' 
ence. — Smee's  Eleclro-Melallurgij,  3d.  ed/' 

1851.  ;,     ■■    .-,.. .,,„„,,     • 
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PAPERS    READ    BEFORE    THE    BRITISH    AS- 
SOCIATION  FOR    THE    ADVANCEMENT : ©F 

SCIENCE.*  ;:i;  i   siil  <<-,  if1'>:;-.rl  tii'.v. 

-'■-!  ■■  ■'       j.'ilv"'  ^'iiil'l-^  !>i'li;?'.rn  ■■! 

'^''bN  thellprbppsed  Rsyiway  ppramunir 
cation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  throngli  the  Briiish  Territories 
of  Norih  America,"  by  Mr.  DouU. — I  will 
advert  to  Mr.  Asa  Whitney's  project  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Pacific,  thruugli  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  which  has 
deservedly  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion in  England.  It  is  qnite  clear,  that 
in  the  paper  read  before  tlie  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  on  the  9ih  of  June, 
1851,  Mr,  Whitney  has  injured  his  cause 
in  the  estimation  of  the  British  public,  by 
taking  too  wide  a  range,  by  claiming  for 
his  proposed  line  the  whole  of  the  trattic 
between  Europe  and  China,  and  the 
islands  of  the  North  and  South  Pacific 
Oceans,  discarding  alike  the  existing 
routes  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Cape  Horn,  and  by 
asserting  that,  should  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  be  swept  from  its  position,  and  a 
complete  union  of  the  two  seas  be  ef- 
fected, the  commerce  between  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  would  not  How 
to  any  appreciable  extent  through  that 
channel,  but  would  be  attracted  to  his 
proposed  line  of  railway  counnuuication. 
Had  I\Ir.  Whitney  ba^^ed  his  project  upon 
its  own  intrinsic  and  legitimate  merits 
and  resources,  cliaracterized  it  as  a  mere 
local  line,  or,  at  most,  a  United  States 
line,  and  not  designated  it  as  the  liighway 
and  the  only  highway  of  nations,  it  would 
have  assumed  more  of  a  bona  fide  and 
practical  character;  and  it  is  quite  clear 
that  Mr.  Whitney  could  afford  thus  to  nar- 
row the  operations  of  his  project,  as  it  is 
evident  that,  if  a  belt  of  land  tliirty  miles 
on  each  side  of  a  line  of  railway  is  colon- 
ized, and  brought  into  profitable  cubiva- 
tion  (which  sujjposition  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  success  of  this  project  rests), 
abundant  trattic  would  be  created  to 
work  the  line,  keep  it  in  repair,  and  to 
furnish  a  sinking  fund  for  reward.  The 
project,  wiien  divested  of  all  extraneous 
and  adventitious  circumstances,  appears 
to  be  notliing  mo>-e  llian  this :  there  has 
existed  for  a  considerable  tiiaejand  |h,^r,e 
still  existg,  a  cpntripyou^byt^de  pf  «mi^|-3r, 

•  From  the  GlasgO"/  Practical  Mechunic.    ' '  '  ' 


tion  setting  to  th© '  west,  > but  wifll!  iis 
frontage  extending'  from  the  boundaryi- 
of  the  British  provinces  on  the  north  toi 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  Mri'l 
Whitney,  conceiving  it  desirable  to  readk ' 
the  Patsifie  as  soon  as  possible,  proposes' 
to  converge  the  present  extended  front*-! 
age  of  location  to  a  belt  of  land  sixty 
miles  in  extent,  and  thus  to  accelerate 
the  westwiird  tendency  in  proportion  to 
the  frontage  thus  narrowed.  In  order  ta 
change  this  direction  by  drawing  a  safe, 
ficient  number  of  settlers  into  this  pro-*" 
posed  sixty-mile  belt,  he  must  hold  out  I 
advantages  superior  to  those  which  can' 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  project,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  developed,  appears  to 
be  totally  destitute  of  any  systematic  ar- 
rangement for  the  location  of  settlers,  or 
for  their  government,  civil  or  municipal.: 
Nor  has  any  thing  been  said  about  the 
mode  in  which  the  numerous  and  hostitei 
tribes  of  Indians  are  to  be  disposed  of.' 
Mr.  Whitney,  not  being  an  engineer, 
does  not  appear  to  apprehend  much  diffi- 
culty in  running  his  railway  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  which  he  admits  to 
be  about  seven  thousand  feet  high,  aM 
so  flat  on  the  top  as  to  preclude  the  possi-' 
bility  of  a  tunnel  of  any  reasonable 
length.  To  rise  7000  feet  by  a  gradient 
of  I  in  100,  would  require  tailing  out  for 
a  distance  of  1 32  miles,  or  with  a  gradi* 
ent  of  1  in  50,  equal  to  a  distance  of  66. 
But  suppose  that  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  placed  upon  an  elevation -of 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
leaving  6000  feet  to  be  overcome  by  an 
ascending  gradient,  which  would  require, 
at  1  in  100,  a  distance  of  113  miles,  and 
1  in  60, 56|  miles.  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
however,  to  suppose  the  gradients  of  the 
above  character  could  be  obtained  in  pass- 
ing this  somewhat  formidable  mountain 
range,  and  it  is  highly  probal)le  that  the 
ascent  is  mucii  more  abrupt  than  to  ad- 
mitof  even  the  steepest  of  the  above  graj-; 
dients  to  be  constructed.  It  is  unnocesi-i 
sary  to  do  more  than  advert  to  the  more' 
prominent  features  of  Mr.  Whitney^' 
plan  ;  and  that  simply  in  order  to  show 
th.it  there  are  much  greater  f.icili'.ies  for 
the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway  in 
t'le  territoiies  of  British  i\or;h  America, 
and  to  prevent  the  public  mind  of  Engi- 
land  from  being  led  to  suppose  ♦^hat  the 
route  through  the  United  States  is  the 
only  practicable  one.     The  superiority 
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of  the  British  line,  not   only  with  re- 
spect to  facilities  of  construction,  h^t 
with  reference  to  the  greater  variety  and 
the  more  extensive  fields  of  productive 
labor  which  will  be  opened  out  in  the 
varioua    rich    n)ineral   districts  •  passed 
through,  is  so  palpable  to  all  who  have 
turned  their  attention  to  this  important 
subject,  as  to  force  itself  upon  the  at- 
tention  of  the  American  press.      The 
New  York  Tribune  of  March  27,  1851, 
after  adverting  to  Mr.  Whitney's  project, 
and  expressing  fears  that  it  would  fail  of 
meeting  that  support  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  which  its  import- 
ance deserved,   proceeds  to  state  that 
"the  route  through  British  America  is  in 
some  respects  even  preferable  to  that 
through  our  own  territory.     By  the  for- 
mer, the  distance  from  Europe  to  Asia  is 
some  thousand  miles  shorter  than  by  the 
latter.     Passing  close  to   the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  traversing  the 
water-shed   which   divides   the   streams 
flowing  towards  the  Arctic   Sea   from 
those  which   have  their  exit  southward, 
-  and  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  an 
-elevation  some   3000  feet  less  than  at 
the  south  pass,  the  road  could  here  be 
-constructed  with  comparative  cheapness, 
-and  would  open  upon  a  region  abound- 
ing in  valuable  timber  and  other  natural 
products,  and   admirably   suited  to  the 
i^rowth  of  grain  andto  grazing.     Having 
aits  Atljintic   seaport  at  Halifax,  and  its 
-•Eaeitic  depot  neia*  Vancouver's  Island,  it 
'Would   inevitably  draw  to  it   the  com- 
merce of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  United 
iStntes.     Thus,  British  America,  from  a 
ifliere  coloniaJ  dependency,  would  assume 
-a  controlling  rank  in  the  world.     To  her 
other  nations  would  be  tributary,  and  in 
vain  would  the  United  States  attempt  to 
be  her-  rivdi'.for  we  could  never  dispute 
-with  her  the  possession  of  the  Asiatic 
commeixie,  or  the  power  which  that  con- 
fers."    The  advantages  of  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  a 
liorthern   latitude,  to  coimcot  the  great 
ricommercinl  nations  of  the  worid,  which 
naife  principally  situated  cm' the  liortbern 
•homisphero,  Was  fcirly'folt  by  several  na- 
tions,, and  great,  though  unavailing,  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  discover  a  north- 
W^t  passage   tiirough   the   Arctic   Re- 
gions.     Halifax,   in   Nova   Scrttia,   will 
-possess    considerable    advantage's    ovjcr 
.'Nefw- Yoyk,  m  tlie'i,Uiii;ttidi'iStii4es,_a»-.'the 


Atlantic  terminus  of  a  railway  communi- 
cation across- the  continent  of  America, 
inasmuch  as  a  line  drawn  from  Cape 
Clear,  in  Ireland,  to  New  York  would 
pass  very  close  to  Halifax,  and  thus  the 
whole  of  the  coasting  distance  of  the 
sea-passage  from  Halifax  to  New  York 
would  be  saved.  The  support  of  the 
Government  to  tlie  Halifax  and  Quebec 
Railway  was  not  rendered  with  that 
promptitude  which  was  anticipated,  con- 
sidering the  favorable  report  of  its  own 
officers,,  consequently  the  operations  of 
the  association  have  been  delayed.  But 
the  Imperial  Govermnent  has  now  come 
forward  with  the  otfer  of  every  neces- 
sary assistance  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Hidifax  to  Quebec  or  Mon- 
treal, and  which  the  colonies  will  be 
happy  to  accept.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
the  present  paper  is  concerned,  the  con- 
struction of  tins  initial  portion — about 
Seven  hundred  miles — of  the  great  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Railway  may  be  con- 
sidered as  amply  provided  for.  The 
passage  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
doubtless  a  point  of  considerable  im- 
port;ince,  and  one  upon  which  it  must 
be  admitted  there  is  no  data-  for  the  fo?r- 
mation  of  any  definite  plan.  All  au- 
thorities, howevei";  concur  in  viewing 
tliiw  barrier  as  much  loss  fortuicUble  on 
the  British  than  «n  the  United  States 
territory.  :  Having  crossed  tlie  Rocky 
Mountains,  either  by  ascending  to  tlie 
summit  upon  lateral  spurs,  or  passing 
through  by  a  tunnel,  as  circumstances 
might  determine,  the  line  would  uike  the 
direction  of  Eraser's  River,  to  the  Pacitac 
Ocean.  Numerous  and  spacious  harboi's, 
wiih  secure  anchorage,  and  a  rare  com- 
bination of  maritime  advantages,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Vancouver's  Island,  wiih  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  coal,  point  to  this  locality  as 
the  site  of  the  future  capital  of  the  West. 
Mr.  Asa  Whitney  explained  at  grt^t 
length  tiie  steps  already  taken  by  him  for 
inducing  the  States  to  support  his  plans 
for  forming  his  line  on  the  United  Slates 
-territory,  from  New  York  to  Columbia 
River,  and  showed  that,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, he  accorded  with  tlie  views  of  Mr. 
Doull -,  as,  in  case  of  his  own  plan  not 
being  adopted  by  Congress,  be  was  pre- 
pared to  make  a  similar  proposition  for 
running  his  line  on  the  British'  territory. 
Captain  Fitz  Roy,  R,  N.,  ably  auppoi  ted 
•Mr.  Whimey's  views, deinoiwtraiing-  that 
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there  was  not  any  serious  engineering 
difficalties  to  be  overcome — that  the  rea- 
'^n  why  the  plan  had  not  been  talten  up 
^•warmly  by  the  States,  was  entirely  po- 
litical, and  that  the  slavery  question  ma- 
terially interfered  with  it.     Mr.   Bayley 
'T^aised  the  question  of  the  impediments 
^ifrising  from  snow  and  frost  on  any  line 
%f  railway  during  the  winter.    Mr.  Whit- 
■^^tey's  line  passed   from   4-20  to  46*^   of 
"tatitiide,  whereas  the  Canadian  line  would 
^'jiass  nearly  at  50°.     The  further  the  line 
^^roceeded  north  the  less  obstruction  there 
•^H^uld  bg  from  snow.     If  there  was  little 
^itioisture  there  must  be  little  snow,  and 
-Ihttt  very  light — there  was  more  snow  in 
^a^ Southern  latitude.      Single  line,  with 
-'e4)b.  rail,  16,000  dollars  per  mile.     Mr. 
^i)oull.  in  reply,  remarked  that  emigrants 
J^^oing  to  Canada  could  find  nothing  to  do, 
-ftnd  some  left  for  the  States,  where  they 
''found  employment,  and  were  soon  inde- 
-^endent,     The  principal  intention  of  the 
•'pfaper  is  to  draw  attention  to  this  very 
"'anomalous  state  of  things,  and   to  open 
out  public  works  for  the  encouragement 
of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  to  settle 
in  the  British  teeritories  iootead  of 'tlie 
United  Statesi-ij  >•"  «'  'VjiIi  I)jJ)iaibji  od 

no  n'Oi^.'tfife  Effect  of  the  Telescopic 
Funnels  of  Steam  Ships  on  their  com- 
passes," by  Capt.  Johnson,  R.  N, — This 
-ttommunication  was  made  in  a  letter  to 
■JiGol.  Sabine,  of  which  the  following  ex- 
tract gives  the  substance :  "  You  will 
perceive  by  the  deviation  tables  of 
H.  M.  SS.  AJax  and  Blenheim,  that  if  no 
heed  were  taken  of  the  deviation  when 
regulating  the  ship's  course,  the  most 
serious  consequences  might  be  appre- 
hended. Taking  as  an  example  the  case 
of  the  Ajnx,  with  the  funnel  ?/p,  running 
upon  an  easterly  course  at  the  rate  of  9 
knots  per  honr,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  24 
hours  only,  if  no  allowance  were  made 
for  deviation,  the  ship  would  be  60  miles 
out  of  the  reckoning,  and  with  the  funnel 
down  the  error  would  be  increased  to  72 
--miles  in  the  same  space  of  time,  while  the 
case  of  the  Blenheim  would  not  be  very 
different.  In  the  humid  and  misty  atmos- 
phere, which  so  often  prevails  on  the  coasts 
of  the  British  Isles,  the  fact  that  a  ship  such 
as  the  Ajax.  if  steered  a  compass  course, 
i''-but  without  allowing  for  deviation,  for  mid- 
Ji^bhannel   between  Usbant  and  the   Liz- 


ard, would,  instead  thereof,  be  running 
for  the  dangers  about  Ushant  with  the 
funnel  up,  and  with  it  down  be  so  far  oflt 
of  the  proper  course  as  to  be  advancitt^ 
towards  the  rocks  south  of  Douarnenez 
Bay,  is,  I  conceive,  a  proper  example  to 
show  the  importance  of  attending  to  the 
etFects  produced  on  the  compass,  and" the 
two  conditions  of  the  funnels  of  steatfl- 
ships.  But  besides  the  practical  quol- 
tion,  I  wish  you  to  bring  under  notice  the 
following  results  which  1  obtained  w'ith 
reference  to  the  elfect  of  hollow  iron 
cylinders  upon  the  compass,  when  placed 
inside  each  other,  the  object  being  to 
ascertain  whether  the  whole  ditlerence' of 
deviation  under  the  two  conditions  of 
these  telescopic  funnels  was  due  to  the 
difference  of  their  elevation  and  depres- 
sion only,  or  whether  a  portion  of  the 
said  differences  was  attributable  to  'the 
induced  magnetism  of  the  sepamte  parts 
of  the  funnel,  when  lowered,  acting  npbn 
each  other.  As  it  would  have  required 
more  time  than  could  be  afforded  to  hoftt 
the  parts  of  these  huge  funnels  in  atid 
out  of  the  ship  while  the  requisite  sne- 
eession  of  observations  were  made,  I  pro- 
Cured  three  hollow  iron  cylinders  of 
smaller  dimensions,  their  several  diame- 
ters being  such  as  to  admit  of  one  cylin- 
der being  placed  inside  of  another,  and 
leaving  a  space  of  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  between  their  surfaces.  Having 
placed  a  standard  compass  on  one  of  Uie 
pedestals  in  the  observatory,  and  ascer- 
tained the  magnetic  meridian  for  the 
moment  by  the  collimator,  the  largest  or 
external  iron  cylinder  (No.  1)  was  brought 
in,  and  placed  to  the  eastward  of  the 
compass,  the  principal  mass  of  the  cylin- 
der being  below  the  level  of  the  needle 
and  card,  and  its  xipper  end  being  2| 
inches  above  that  level.  By  this  meads 
a  deflexion  or  deviation  of  IQO  lo'  was 
produced,  the  north  end  of  the  needle 
being  drawn  that  amount  to  the  eastward 
of  the  correct  magnetic  north.  Cylinder 
No.  2  was  next  placed  inside  of  No.  1, 
when  the  deviation  was  increased  to 
12°  15'.  Cylinder  No.  3  was  then 
placed  inside  of  No.  2,  and  the  deviation 
was  again  increased  to  14°  15',  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  being  drawn  to  the 
eastward  in  each  case.  Hansteen's  Mag- 
netic Intensity  Instrument  was  then 
placed  with  the  centre  of  its  needle  (as 
nearly  as  I  could  adjust  it)  in  a  similar 
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position  to  that  which  the  centre  of  the 
compass  had  occupied,  and  the  following 
orfesiitlts  were  obtained  :■ '  '  ' " 

-■'"r    ■'"■■"■'   ^'''    i'>ii'-"'    '^e  of  100  vibra- 
~hi[-\([  ■)li^\i]-i-iiH\i>-'  i"l  '■■       ■  tions  startina: 
JMi  liUinil^  v/iJiJ'iJv  ).,■.■.;■•'     from  an  arc  oflSP. 

^jJ^'reviQi^^  to  the  cyhnders  being 

I    l"broiight  into  the  observatory. .   6'  57" 

,TNo.  i  cylinder  in  place 6'  61" 

No,  3  Qyli^jqderin  place  in^idq.ji^f,.  ,;;),, 


:% 


yo.^  6  c\liix(^er  inp^acp  ii^usiup  oi  ,1  .j  u. 

;;No.1'.,:....,.:^^.......;:.^.,,.;;6',4^' 

The  Intensity  Instrument  being  removed, 
a  dipping  needle  was  then  employed,  and 
the  following  are  the  results  of  the  ob- 
servations ; 

■*'■'''■     '■'■''     _';i-.  iJi.-i'  Mean  of  Readings. 

KJi  i'."'j'  ;  )n;;i'.i;l<Ji-i  :>')  Dip.     •■' 

_I*i;epioi^s.;to. the  cylinders  being  ,, 

,  brought  into  the  observatory.  68°  37' 
J^o.   1    cylinder  placed  to   the     .      ';ii 

.^south  of  the  instrument .■■M^nW 

,No.  2  cylinder  in  place  inside  of  i-  i.:"! 

Na  1,..,... ., 700  27/ 

^o,  3  cyjipder  in  pjace  inside  of 

„,N.9.:,2...f,-;^vM-.r^,. •••  70O  37' 

The  condl'usiolri  to  be  deduced  from  all 
these  observations  appears  to  be,  that  to 
the  induced  magnetism  of  the  surfaces  of 
each  cylinder  acting  upon  each  other  is 
due  a  portion  of  the  deviation  ;  and  rea- 
soning by  analogy,  a  similar  deduction  is 
applicable  to  the  telescopic  funnels  of 
steam^hip9.?'i — London  Artisan^  '  '  -■'-i 
:>i!i  riiu-')  'Idtk]  'Ml. ji;  !.  , - 1  ■ . i u ii r^^U'X'M 
Oil]  ,m;  ■:  fli-"!';  -iM  ■■•,  '  .  i  ,  I  fliv/  •Aoald. 
hsiljJi  'Mi   I     GIiYPHOGRArHY.  i    ; .;  .'.'ilifbT* 

-IbTHi&i  process,  the  invention' '6/ ''MK;' 
Palmer,  has  been  the  most  succes.ijful  of 
the  attemptH  made  to  apply  the  electro- 
type to  the  art  of  engraving.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  invention  consists  in  deposit- 
ing copper  in  the  grooves  or  engravings 
made  in  a  layer  of  some  soft  substance' 
spread  on  a  sheet  of  copjier,  and  covering 
the  whole  with  a  sheet  of  electrotype  cop- 
per. The  counterpart  of  the  engraving 
thus  produced,  is  vised  for  printing  from 
in  the  same  manner  as  letter-press  prin- 
ters' types  or  wood-cuts.  It  may  there- 
fore be  called  amode  of  stereotyping,  with 
the  dilVerence  that  the  stereotype  is  made 
directly  from  the  drawing  made  by  the 
artist.  The  drawing  and  other  parts  of 
the  process  is  peifornied  as  follows  : 
•  A  piece  of  ordinary  copper  |>late,  such 
as  is  used  for  engraving,  is  stained  black 


on  one  side,  over  which  is  spread  a  very 
thin  layer  of  while  opaque  composition, 
resembling  white  wax  both  in  its  nature 
and  appearance:  this  done,  the  plate  is 
ready  for  use.  ,,, 

In  order  to  draw '  properly  on  tjie^e 
plates,  various  points  are  used,  which 
remove,  wherever  they  are  passed,  a  por- 
tion of  the  white  composition,  whereby 
the  blackened  surface  of  the  plate  is  ex- 
posed, forming  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  surrounding  white  ground,  so  that 
the  artist  sees  his  eft'ect  at  once. 

The  drawing,  being  thus  completed,  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  one  who  inspects  it 
very  carefully  and  minutely,  to  see  that 
no  part  of  the  work  has  been  damaged 
or  filled  in  with  dirt  or  dust;  thence  it  is 
paissed  into  a  third  person's  hands,  by 
whom  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
substance  having  a  chemical  attraction  or 
affinity  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
Composition  thereon,  whereby  they  are 
heightened  ad  libilum.  Thus,  by  a  care- 
ful manipulation,  the  lights  of  the  draw- 
ing become  thickened  all  over  the  plate 
equally,  and  the  main  difficulty  is  at  once 
overcome ;  a  little  more,  however,  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  depth  of  these 
non-printing  parts  of  the  block  must  be, 
in  some  degree,  proportionate  to  their 
width  ;  consequently  the  larger  breadth  of 
lights  require  to  be  thickened  on  the 
plate  to  a  much  gi-eater  extent,  in  ordej; 
to  produce  this  depth.  This  part  of  the^ 
pfocess  is  purely  mechanical,  and  easily' 
ac'c6mplished. 

■^'It  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the,' 
planting  surfaces  of  a  block,  prepared  for 
the  press,  should  project  in  such  relief 
from  the  block  itself,  as  shall  prevent  the' 
probability  of  the  inking  roller  touching- 
the  interstices  of  the  same  whilst  pass-i 
ing  over  them.  This  is  accomplished  iiL 
wood  engraving  by  cutting  out  these  in-* 
tervening  parts,  which  form  the  lights  oJ^ 
the  print,  to  a  sufficient  doj)th  ;  but  in. 
glyphography,  the  depth  of  these  parta^ 
is  formed  by  the  remaining  portions  of; 
the  white  composition  on  the  j)late,  anal-!, 
ogous  to  tiie  thickness  or  height  of  which, 
must  be  the  depth  on  the  block,  seeing;^ 
that  the  latter  is,  in  fact  (to  simplify  tiiet 
matter),  a  cast  or  reverse  of  the  former. 
But  if  this  composition  were  (spread  on. 
the  plate  as  thickly  as  required  for  this,; 
pur|)bse,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the" 
artist  to  put  either  close,  fine,  or  free 
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work  thereon ;  consequently,  the  thin- 
nest possible  coating  is  put  ou  the  plute, 
previously  to  tiie  clr;i\ving  being  made, 
and  the  required  thickness  obtained  ulti- 
mately, as  described. 

The  plate  thus  prepared  is  again  care- 
fully inspected  through  a  powerful  lens, 
and  closely  scrutinized,  to  see  that  it  is 
ready  for  the  next  stage  of  the  process, 
which  is,  to  place  it  in  a  trough,  and 
submit  it  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, by  means  of  whicli,  copper  is  de- 
posited into  the  indentations  thereof,  and, 
continuing  to  fill  them  up,  it  gradually 
spreads  itself  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
composition,  until  a  sufficiently  thick 
plate  of  copper  is  obtained,  which,  on 
being  separated,  will  be  found  to  be  a 
perfect  cast  of  the  drawing  which  formed 
tlie  clichee. 

^J  Lastly,  the  metallic  plale  thus  .pro- 
duced is  soldered  to  another  piece  of 
metal,  to  strengthen  it,  and  then  mounted 
on  a  piece  of  wood,  to  bring  it  to  the 
height  of  the  printers'  type.  This  com- 
pletes the  process,  and  the  glyphogra- 
phic  block  is  now  ready  for  the  press. 

It  should,  however,  liave  previously 
been  stated,  that  if  any  parts  of  tbe 
block  require  to  be  lowered,  it  i^  dpfle 
with  the  greatest  facility  in  the  prpce^ 
of  mounting.  .,     ■  ;i    ;, 

This  process  has  not,  however,  come 
into  much  use  as  a  substitute  for  wood 
engraving,  in  consequence  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  finding  a  suitable  varnisli  for 
the  use  of  the  artist  or  engraver.  It  has,- 
in  fact,  given  way  to  another  process, 
also  the  invention  of  Mr.  Palmer,  which 
is  worked  as  follows :  a  copper-plate  is 
etched  by  the  process  commonly  em- 
ployed by  engravers,  the  lines  being  cut 
into  the  copper  with  a  bold  stroke.  The 
lines  are  then  bitten  deeper  by  nitric 
acid.  The  etching  is  made  direct,  not  re- 
versed, as  it  is  upon  a  plate  that  is  to  be 
worked  at  the  copper-plate  press.  When 
the  engraving  is  ready,  the  etching  var- 
nish through  which  the  drawing  is  cut 
is  covered  with  a  conducting  substance, 
and  an.  electrotype  plate  is  deposited 
upon  the  etching.  When  this  is  re- 
moved from  the  mould,  it  requires  to  be 
trimmed,  for  it  is  impossible  to  etch  a 
plate  or  to  lute  the  etching,  so  that  all' 
the  lines  shall  be  exactly  of  the  same 
depth.  To  remove  this,  the  face  of  tlie 
electrotype  is  levelled  by  grinding  and 


burnishing.     The  follmvin?  instructions 
are  to  be  carefully  attended  to  : — 

Tlie  operator  must  remember  that  he 
is  producing  a  work  of  art  fur  the  sur- 
face press,  and  not  for  copper-plate  print- 
ing. The  drawing  or  etching  should  i\ot 
be  made  with  lines  of  equal  thicknes.s  m 
all  the  tints.  If  it  be  so  treated,  with.a 
thick  line,  and  if  the  cross-hatching  be  kept 
of  the  same  strength  as  the  principal  iiiie, 
it  will  appear  like  a  coarse  pen-and-iiik 
drawing.  If  it  be  treated  in  the  above 
manner,  with  a  fine  line,  and  the  work 
laid  very  close,  it  will  have  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  old  etchings.  The 
operator  will,  therefore,  do  well  to  re- 
mark, that  it  is  only  by  a  judicious  mix- 
ture of  bold  and  delicate  work  that 
beauty  of  style  can  be  obtained ;  and  as 
the  darkest  shades  are  generally  fore- 
most, and  become  gradually  lighter  to 
the  distance,  so  the  darkest  or  nearest 
tones  should  generally  be  formed  by  the 
boldest  work,  and  gradually  increase  in 
delicacy  to  the  oflscape.  Etching  is  a 
process  nearly  resembling  drawing  with 
a  very  fine  pen  or  pencil,  and  should  be 
proceeded  with  as  follows : — Having  ob- 
tained a  polished  copper-plate  with  an 
etching  ground  properly  laid,  proceed  tQ 
put  the  design  upon  the  plate.  If  it  be 
a  print  or  miniature  that  is  being  copied, 
a  sketch  or  tracing  of  the  same  must  be 
made  with  a  black-lead  pencil ;  it  must 
then  be  traced  on  to  the  plate,  remem- 
bering always,  that  the  proof  from  the 
block  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  the 
etching,  and  that  nothing  must  be  etched 
or  written  backwards,  as  for  tlie  ordi- 
nary copper-plate  printing.  .iiuiliiil 

In  order  to  trace  the  object  on  tft  th^ 
plate,  a  piece  of  transfer  paper  must  be 
placed,  face  downwards,  upon  the  plate, 
and  either  the  corners  secured  with  a 
piece  of  wax  or  paste,  or  the  paper  held 
steadily  down,  if  there  be  not  much  to 
trace;  tlie  sketch  or  tracing  must  then 
be  placed  on,  and  the  outline  gone  over 
with  an  etching-needle,  or  a  very  hard 
black-lead  pencil,  one  corner  being  re- 
moved at  a  time,  to  see  that  all  is  cor- 
rectly transferred  and  nothing  omitted, 
or  that  the  outline  is  not  too  he;ivy  and 
thick,  in  which  case  the  tracing  must  be 
made  lighter.      \      _   '•    ■■'■      '■  I       i-i':;^ 

The  subject  being  tiuqs-'ias-itnvfa^ 
sketched  upon  the  plute,  the  next  step  is 
to  proceed  in  all  respects  as  if  making  a 
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drawing  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  only 
working  more  firmly :  care  being  also 
taken  to  sliglitly  cut  the  copper.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  not  to  try  to  form 
the  dark  touches  and  the  black  parts  of 
the  subject  with  a  number  of  lines  cross- 
ing and  reerossing  each  other,  but  scrape 
them  away  entirely  with  the  point  of 
your  penknife,  or  any  other  convenient 
instrument.  '. 

In  commencing  the  etching  of  a  view,' 
it  is  usual  to  begin  with  tbe  offscape, 
etching  the  same  as  neatly  and  as  close 
as  the  nature  of  the  priming  will  admit, 
working  more  firmly  and  boldly  in  every 
progressive  tone,  until  the  foreground 
be  reached.  In  portraits,  it  is  usual  to 
commence  with  the  eye  ;  and  in  draperies 
at  the  top,  working  downwards. 

Depth  of  tone  siiould  be  sought  as 
much  from  the  breadth  or  thickness  of 
the  lines,  as  from  laying  them  close  to- 
gether;  and  lightness  of  tint  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  lines  from  each  other,  as 
also  from  their  delicacy.  A  little  Bruns- 
wick black  may  be  employed  to  remove 
a  false  line,  or  efface  any  portion  of  the 
work ;  or  a  little  of  the  superfluous 
ground  from  the  side  of  the  plate  maybe 
rubbed  with  a  Ciimel-hair  pencil  and 
turpentine:  when  this  is  dry,  the  work 
can  be  re-etched  and  finished  at  pleasure. 

The  transfer  paper  above  mentioned 
may  be  prepared  as  follows :  take  some 
tliin  post  or  tissue  paper,  rub  the  sur- 
face Well  with  black-lead,  vermilion,  red 
chalk,  or  any  otiier  coloring  matter; 
wipe  this  preparation  well  off  with  a 
piece  of  clean  rag,  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  use. 

This  last  process  has  afforded  some 
excellent  work  in  the  shape  of  maps. 
Amongst  subjects  of  a  more  picturesque 
nature,  executed  by  glyphography,  we 
may  mention  Mr.  George  Cruikshank'a 
Well-known  etchings  of  Tlie  Bottle. 
These  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
art  of  electrotyping  engravings,  though 
yet  in  its  infancy,  promises  to  be  here- 
after of  importance  in  the  Fine  Arts. — 
London  Patent  Jirurnat. 


THE    CULTtftfE  AND    MANUFACTURE    OF 
FLAX. 

The  subject  of  the  culture  and  manu- 
facture of  flax  is  one,  we  conceive,  of 
great  and  growing  interest  to  our  coun- 


trymen,  and,  as  preparatory  to  an  in- 
teresting series  of  illustrated  articles 
upon  the  flax  manufacture,  which  we  de- 
sign to  insert  in  the  Magazine,  we  give 
the  following  report  of  the  sub-committee 
appointed  to  investigate  Schenck's  patent 
system  of  steeping  flax,  made  to  the  , 
committee  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
promotion  and  improvement  of  the 
growth  of  flax  in  Ireland. 

Your  sub-committee,  on  the  31st  July 
last,  made  a  report  on  the  results  of  their 
investigations  up  to  that  period.     They 
do  not  consider  it  necessary,  in  this  their  ,. 
final  report,  to  copy  that  document  at  J 
length,  but  will  simply  embody  the  in-  j 
formation  it  contained  in  the  more  ex-,,, 
tended  matter  which  they  are  now  able   , 
to  lay  before  you.  j 

Though  the  committee,  from  their  ^, 
many  opportunities  of  inquiring  into  as  ^ 
to  the  elficacy  and  advantage  of  the  late  , 
Mr.  Schenck's  process,  since  that  gentle-  \ 
man  first  brought  it  before  the  notice  of .  , 
the  society,  in  1847,  were  quite  satisfied,  | 
about  it,  they  suspended  their  opinion  j 
until  facts  were  brought  forward  on  ^ 
every  point;  and  your  sub-committee,  ,^ 
in  handing  in  the  present  report  on  the  >> 
objections  raised  by  some  parties,  will  ^ 
be  able  to  convince  you  that  they  do  not '^ 
state  a  rashly-formed  opinion  of  their  ,, 
own,  but  rather  a  publication  of  the  re-  y 
suits  of  experiments  conducted  by  disin-^j 
terested  and  competent  parties.  ^r 

As  much  of  the  advantage  of  flax  cul- 
ture depends  on  being  able  to  economize,  ^, 
to  the  greatest  extent,  the  crop  afier  be- j' 
ing  grown,  and  to  reduce  the  grower's,  .^ 
trouble  and  hazard,  whilst  insuring  the 
greatest  value,  your  sub-committee  hopeji'-j 
tiiat  their   report  will  prove  Schenck's. 
system  to  realize  these  desirable  points^' 
and  will   show  that,  if  proper  care   b^ 
given  to  the  process,  something  as  "ear  .^ 
certainty  will  be  attained  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, and  a  much  more  steady  return 
than  by  the  old,  slovenly,  and   uncertain'^ 
process  of  watering,  conducted  by  per-|^v 
sons   often  ignorant  of  the   commonest 
chemical    principles,   and    gcnenilly   at-j^^ 
tended  with  the  loss  of  the  seed— ra  most  ' 
valuable  part  of  the  crop.  •'   ,^    . 

The  doubts  raised  as  tb  '  ScHencV^ '^ 
process  were — Ist,  that  the  yield  of  fibre  _ 
would  be  less  than  by  the  ordinary  mode  ,. 

;ii,n    ,r:  '-    '  .M.ii;'.4^    (■•  yu^'yii  ■):<...,■<><    nlJ 
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of  Ste'eping;  2d,  that  flax  so  preipnred 
weald  be  weakened ;  and  3d,' that  the 
linen  made  from  it'  would  not  bleach 
properly. 

As  respects  the  first  objection,  your 
sujj-conimiltee  are  of  opinion  that,  either 
by  the  common  process  or  by  Schenck's, 
thS  yield  of  fibre  will  be  lessened  if  the 
feftiientation  is  allowed  to  go  too  far. 
The  uniformity  of  temperature  insured 
by  the  latter  would  induce  tlie  belief  that 
the  yield  of  fibre  should  be  increased. 
TmS  Is  borne  out  by -two  experiments. 
In'the  one  conducted  at  Lisburn,  by  j\Ir. 
D;i'nson,  in  1847,  112  lbs.  of  flax  straw, 
after  steeping  and  drying  in  the  ordinary 
way,  gave  20  lbs.  of  scutched  fibre;  and 
irS'lbs.,  steeped  by  Schenck's  process 
and.  dried,  gave  24  lbs.  In  anotlier,  tried 
thfs'-J^eai-,  at  Drimoleag-ue,  County  Cork, 
from  112  lbs.  of  straw,  the  old  process 
gaVc  14  lbs.  6  oz.,  and  Sciienck's,  17  lbs. 
11]!  Qz;  The  increased  yield  in  the  first 
e.^cViment  was  20  per  cent,,  and  in  the 
laljter  23^  per  cent.,  in  favor  of  Schenck's 
method.  As  respects  the  quality  of  the 
fibV^^' the  result  was  equally  in  favor  of 
the'lfitter  system.  In  the  first  experi- 
ment, the  flax  steeped  in  the  ordinary 
way  spun  to  96  lea  yarn,  and  that  by 
Scpinck's  system  to  101  lea.  In  the 
second,  the  ordinary  gave  60  lea,  and 
Sciienck's  70.  A  further  experiment  was 
cottiinuuicated  by  Messrs.  Marshall  & 
Co:,  of  Leeds,  some  flax  straw  grown  in 
Hoilahd  being  the  material  employed*,. 
What  was  steeped  in  Holland,  in  the 
usual'  way,  gave  61  lbs.  1  oz.,  hackled; 
and  )i\vo  lots  of  the  same  straw,  steeped 
by  'Schenck*s  system,  in  two  different 
concerns,  gave  respectively  62  lbs.  4  oz.^ 
and  64  lbs.  per  cwt. :  the  value  of  the. 
fibfft  per  acre  being,  of  the  common 
steeped  j£9  8s.,  and  of  the  patent  steeped, 
averaging  jGlO  12s. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection,: 
that  the  flax  might  be  weakened,  .thq 
saine  remark  may  be  made,  that  fiermeata-, 
tio'n,  conducted  on  a  systeiualic  and  sci- 
en'tific  plan,  was  not  likely  to  weaken  tlie. 
fibre  more  than  the  same  amount  by  an 
uncertain  process.  And  although  ,the 
fibre  might  often  be  made  stronger  by 
the  old  plan,  when  the  steeping  was  not 
carried  far  enough,  yet,  on  the  other 
hahd,  it  was  frequently  over-steeped,, and 
coiwequently  zceakened.  In  additioo,  to 
the  f^ivorable  report  of  spinners  wiio  had 
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produc^^.  lyfti^,.!  ii;om' ,  iSphenck's.  S^^i^^^ 
fair  strengtli,  the  fpllowing  results  of  ,e^^| 
periments  were  laid  before  them  ;-^SevT:ri 
eral  samples  of  fibi'e,  of  full  strengtq,j* 
steeped  on  the  patent  system,  in  difterenj^t} 
places;  samples  of  threads  from  Messrs, ;•- 
Marshall  &-  Co.,  of  Leeds,  unbleached,)!; 
bleached,  and  dyed,  made  from  tlie  palenjt  ,- 
steeped  flax  to  which  reference  J)as  be^PjJ 
made,  all  being. of  good,  strong  qualitji; 
a  sample  of  140'3  weft-yarn  from  Messrs.  j{ 
S.  K.  MulhoUand  &  Hinds,  and  a  sumpji^c, 
of  boiled  yarn,  for  heavy  linens,  frftn^.'s^ 
Messrs.  Dunbar,  M'Mastcr,  &  Co.,  qf.-f 
Gilford.  All  these  were  considered  Q^,- 
fair  average  strength.  It  is  evident  toi,,; 
your  committee  that  flax  steeped  by  thp  ■; 
patent  process  can  be  made  either  strong;  . 
or  weak,  it  being  in  the  power  of  th(e 
oj>erator,  by  increasing  or  decreasing  ti^r 
time  of  steeping,  or  by  raising  or, lower:,;; 
ingthe  temperature  of  tlie  water,  ^Pj-^ 
make  whatever  quality- suited  tlie  markej^,,) 
or  would  best  , remunerate  Jiira.  ;.  They!,^, 
submit,  that  strength  is  not  what  will  b^,.- 
most  profitjible  to  the  grow.er,  but  that  ,j 
fineness  of  quality,  with  softness,  Ayill,- 
often  remunerate  him  much  better,  iin4;T 
his  interest  will  be  to  pj-oduce  \vhat,:jft,T 
most  in  demand  and  highest  priced.  ,^t,_t 
this  point  the. d,uty  of  the  society,  ends;  ■; 
whatever  will  best  remunerate  the  grower 
being  what  it  is  their  duty  to  point  out,:.^ 
and  it  is  for  the  s^wi;ier.,t((ij(^hopse;,strongjij 
or  weak,  as  he  may  reqpjxfitit.fpCydyFpjfi^j;-^ 
■  customers.  ,  ,       ■:  i'  ..It 

As   to   the   third   objection,  that  the 
patent  steeped  flax  might  not  bleach  well, 
the  samples  of  yarn,  thread,  lawn,  and   : 
linen,  produced  at,  the  present  meeting, 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  its  groundless-,  .^ 
ness.     Tlie  following  letter  from  an  e.min;, 
nent  bleacluflj^.^i?i|4s.ratil|i,fij^Ji^  s^fei:n 
factory:       .,.,■)  niWo'iL)  ,iM   noito'jni  VBm 

•.  -  .i.       ^.7      'i^      -■  :;:  '■  :'.      .1  -'       \-\y.v 

.  ,j;    ."LisBtjKN,  28th  Aqgust,  1850»..„)T 
"Messes.  S.  Iv.  Mulrolland  a*nd  Hinds  :  .,  |..g 

"Dear  Siks:— We  have  the  pleasure^/ 
to  return,  fijui^shecjj.the;  two  pieces  of  linpn*j; 
made   from    flax   st^eipod  \.on    Sicbejucl^'^,\. 
plan,  which  you  senL-jis  to  bleach;  and, 
during  .tlie^-pj-^eess^  W?:  .f^jind  ..the  »4t 
vantafje    more   decided   than   with    the 
lighter  fabrics  you  sent  us,  some  tirne 
ago.     Thes«,  with  o^heJi'  dppOrtnmties'iSf 
judging,  have  caused' us  to  conclude  that?  "^ 
the  general   introducijon  of  Sclienck.'s-- 
patent  process  would  be  a  step  in   the 
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right  direction,  unless  ohjections  can 
be  substantiated  unconnected  with  the 
bleaciiing  depurtment  of  the  linen  trade. 

yW.    oJ    jniV^ours,  very  truly, 

nniti|iiM.ti-.H  II'         "Richardson  and  Co. 

Thus  your  sub-committee  believe  that 
all  rational  objections  have  been  satisfac- 
torily met.  The  general  question  having 
now  been  put  in  a  favorable  position,  it 
rests  witli  others  to  pursue  the  details 
more  minutely ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  be  careful  to  note  and  make  known 
botli  improvements  and  sources  of  failure, 
if  any  arise,  so  that  the  public  may  benefit 
by  the  results  of  their  experience. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  subject 
confided  to  their  care,  your  sub-commit- 
tee feel  called  upon  to  take  some  notice 
„of  another  proje^'t  for  preparing  flax 
fibre,  inasmuch  as  its  promoters  allege  it 
to  be  superior  to  Schenck's  steeping  sys- 
tem. They  allude  to  Mr.  Donlan'a  plan 
of  separating  the  fibre  without  steeping. 
They  are  so  fully  aware  that  the  Royal 
Flax  Improvemeiit  Society  have  no  other 
object  than  the  rendering  flax  culture  of 
the  greatest  possible  advantage,  that, 
while  they  discharge  their  duty,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  pointing  out  the  successful 
result  of  experiments  made  with  a  view 
of  testing  the  merits  of  Schenck's  sy.stem, 
on  the  other,  they  feel  called  upon  to  lay 
before  you  what  they  conceive  to  be 
radical  defects  in  Donlan's  proposed  plan. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  so  simple 
a  mode  of  obtaining  flax  fibre  as  its  me- 
chanical separation  from  the  stems  of  the 
plant,  must  have  been  the  earliest  method 
lado'pted  when  this  substance  was  first 
used  for  textile  purposes.  It  is  probable 
that  accident  first  made  known  the  fact, 
that,  by  immersing  the  flax-stems  in 
water,  when  above  a  certain  temperature, 
the  fibre  could  be  divested  of  impurities 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  foreign  mat- 
ters, which,  with  the  woody  matter  of  the 
stem,  are  united  to  it.  Up  to  the  present 
day,  no  other  means  of  obtaining  a  pure 
fibre  have  been  devised.  Weak  acids, 
solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  soda,  soap- 
ley,  and  lime,  have  all  been  tried,  but 
have  all  been  found  objectionable.  The 
attempts  which  are  on  record  of  diffc'rent 
revivals  of  the  dry  process  fully  prove 
that  there  is  nothing  new  in  Mr.  Donlan's 
proposal.  It  is  known  that  patents  have 
been  taken  out  at  difflerent  periodsj  ft)r,a 


similar  process,  but  they  content  them- 
selves with  a  reference  to  some  of  the 
best  known  cases.  In  1815,  the  Irish 
Linen  Board  adopted  the  dry  preparation, 
then  brought  forward  by  ^Ir.  Lee,  and 
the  records  of  that  Board  show  that  its 
principle  was  almost  identical  with  that 
now  proposed  by  Mr.  Donlan.  The  most 
sanguine  expectations  were  entertained 
of  it.  The  very  arguments  now  used  in 
favor  of  Donlan's  mode  were  then  stated — 
viz.,  that  a  larger  yield  of  fibre  was  ob- 
tained by  it,  that  the  coloring  matter  was 
discharged  by  the  most  simple  means, 
that  greater  strength  was  obtained,  and 
less  tow  produced.  The  result  was,  that, 
after  an  expenditure  of  £6000  in  intro- 
ducing the  system  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  Linen  Board  abandoned  it,  in 
consequence  of  insuperable  defects.  In 
1816,  a  Mr.  Pollard,  of  Manchester, 
brought  forward  the  dry  preparation 
system,  and  proposed  to  make  an  article 
from  flax  which  could  be  spun  on  cotton 
machinery.  This  also  fell  to  the  ground. 
In  France  and  in  Belgium  similar  trials 
were  made,  which  turned  out  equally 
unsatisfactory.  Your  snb-committee  are 
of  opinion  that  the  fatal  defect  of  flax 
fibre,  separated  by  the  dry  process,  Cort- 
sii^ts  in  the  retention  of  the  gummy  aiid 
albuminous  matter  incorporated  with  the 
fibre.  This  being  fermented  by  moisture 
at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  decom- 
posed by  alkalies  and  acids,  is  not  only 
■useless,  but  absolutely  pernicious  if  thtis 
retained,  since,  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
tacture,  when  it  necessarily  undergoes 
the  action  of  all  these  changes,  it  tniM, 
come  away.  The  case,  therefore,  as  re- 
gards steeped  flax  and  dry  prepared  flax, 
simply  stands  thus: — In  the  former  .staite 
a  nearly  pure  fibrous  matter  is  produced, 
and  the  material  is  thus  in  the  fittest 
state  for  spinning  even  yarn  and  making 
good  linen;  in  the  latter,  along  with  the 
fibre  is  combined  a  foreign  substance, 
which  must  be  got  rid  of  afterwards,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  spun  and  wdveh 
products.  ,  ' 

Altbough  this  appeared  evident  to  the 
committee,  when  discussion  was  first 
raised  relative  to  Donlan's  invention,  yet 
anxious  to  investigate  it  more  fully,  with 
the  chance  of  finding  something  practi- 
cable in  it,  they  proposed  that  he  should 
bring    over  his    apparatus    to    Belfast, 
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sons,  its  merits  sliould  have  the  most 
careful  and  impartial  consideration  ;  and, 
it'  this  should  result  in  any  thing  satisfac- 
tory, the  Society  would  give  its  influence 
freely  in  introducing  it.  This  propo- 
sition was  not  complied  with.  The  com- 
mittee then  sent  your  secretary  to  Lon- 
don, and  forwarded  some  flax  straw  for 
a  trial ;  but  although  there  for  several 
days,  he  was  unable  to  get  a  sight  of  Mr. 
Doiihin  or  of  liis  apparatus.  On  leaving 
London,  he  requested  Mr.  J.  G.  Marshall, 
M.  P.,  to  have  the  kindness  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  that  gentleman  deputed 
his  brother  to  undertake  it.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  Marshall  con- 
tains his  opinion  :  V"  ^''''' 
-II ::                                                     uiiouh 


nl 


"Leeds,  Nov.  11,  1850. 
_,,,"fi>EAR,  Sir  :  My  brother  has  asked  me 
jbO  reply  to  your  letter  about  Mr.  Don- 
Ian,  because  I  have  seen  his  process,  and 
my  brother  has  not  seen  it.  We  sent 
some  straw  from  Patrington,  both  rated 
and  unrated.  The  samples  I  saw  from 
each  of  the  lots  were  well  swingled,  but 
at  what  expense  I  did  not  learn.  The 
.process  appears  to  me  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive, as  far  as  I  could  judge  fi'om  the 
small  quantity  that  was  swingled  when 
Iiwas  there.  The  unrated  flax  was  e.x- 
Iremely  coarse,  and  only  suitable  for 
the  purposes  named  at  your  committee 
meeting.  I  had  previously  advised  Mr. 
^Donlan  to  have  some  quantity  swingled 
_of.  the  same  straw,  rated  and  unrated, 
:!and  to  submit  the  result  to  some  flax- 
spirmer,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has 
done  so.  If  he  wanted  to  test  the  value 
of  his  invention,  I  think  he  cannot  do 
jjetter  than  adopt  your  suggestion,  and 
bring  his  machinery  over  to  Ireland.  I 
,^w  quite  enough  to  convince  me  that 
the  process  would  not  be  suitable  for  us 
to  axlopt  at  Patrington.  However  per- 
fect you  may  make  the  swingling,  I  can- 
not see  how  it  is  to  sepersede  the  action 
of  fermentation,  in  dividing  the  fibres, 

"  1  remain,  yours  truly, 
dfU  ni  t'.';,       "Arthur  Marshali-. 

.    *«  James  M!ac  Adam,  Esq.,  jun.V 

JBIv  )       iu     ...,  ,,        ,  ,i;,anfii; 

*'''-0n  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Matsftiall 
Vas  written  to  for  permission  to  make  it 

]^blic,  and  he  replied  as  follows : 

muniU  -jii   );.i."  :-,'..':■  •■;,■.;■,;     ;.  -.Mr. 

,}«i;1F^fI    <r.    '  ««LfiaiiS,  N!okr.T25;  185d> 
-1^*  ihlxt.  Sir'  :  In'  t^plj^ito' '  yolit  ^  letter, 


my  brother  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
your  communicating  to  the  society  the 
views  we  take  of  Mr.  Donlan's  mode  of 
treating  flax  straw.  We  .sent  to  Mr. 
Donlan  some  flax  straw  from  Patrington, 
of  good  average  quality,  part  of  it  rated 
straw,  and  part  unrated  straw.  ''J  Aj'^as 
not  able  to  attend  a  meeting  of  gentle- 
men at  Mr.  Donlan's  place,  wlien  samples 
of  this  straw  were  swingled,  and  the  i'h- 
sult  published ;  but  I  called  soon  after, 
and  saw  the  result.  I  also  saw  a  snrAll 
quantity  swingled  by  one  of  Mr.  Dor- 
ian's workpeople.  Tiie  flax  was  cer- 
tainly very  fairly  swingled,  both  thidlt 
which  had  been  rated,  and  the  unrated 
straw ;  but  I  could  not  peix-eive  any  tiding 
hew  in  principle  in  Mr.  Donlan's  iliS- 
chinery,  and  the  process  appeared  to  irfe 
to  be  tedious  and  expensive.  This'fs 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Donlan's  printed  stat^^- 
ment,  where  he  estimates  the  cost  it 
£4  6s.  8d.  per  ton  of  flax  straw  swih- 
gled;  and  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  pe^r 
acre  this  would  be  £8  13s.  4d.  per  acre, 
for  labor  only,  at  a  low  rate  of  wages, 
Id.  per  hour  for  men,  and  O^d.  per  hotfl* 
for  women.  The  quality  of  the  unrated 
flax  was  very  poor,  althougli  apparentiy 
strong;  but  if  the  material  was  sptih 
wet,  I  should  doubt  whether  the  y^aA 
would  be  stronger  than  yani  from  rated 
flax.  Mr.  Donlan's  object  appears  to  b^ 
to  produce  a  strong,  coarse  article,  for 
manufacturing  into  sail-cloth  and  othet 
fabrics  of  that  description.  Our  object 
at  Patrington  being  to  produce  flax<i¥ 
fine  quality,  which  we  Consider  the  moi^ 
profitable  of  the  two,  Mr.  Dolilan's  plah 
appeared  unsuitable  for  our  purpose,  and 
we  thought  no  more  about  it.  As  ib 
the  plan  of  bleaching  the  flax  fibre,  and 
producing  a  substitute  for  cotton,  wfe  db 
not  know  any  thing  about  it;  but  it  fs 
not  a  new  idea,'and  vVe  Should  e.\lpe'ci, 
from  the  result  6f' former  experifflenf^, 
that,  owing  to  the  great  difference  be- 
tween flax  and  cotton  fibres,  however  the 
flax  may  be  managed,  the  cloth  produced 
will  still  be  very  different  from  cotton 
cloth.  It  is  very  important,  however, 
that  the  matter  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  competent  judges,  because 
the  announcement  of  such  a  plan  tends 
to  unsettle  the  minds  of  parties  who  are 
disposed  to  erect  steeping  concerns.  We 
ourselves,  hoWever,  have  not  been  de- 
terred, by  this  baiifee,  feoin  carrying  out 
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ail  extension  we  hi\d  begun  of  liot-WJiter 
gtL'ci)iilg'V!ltSf  at  Patring1(Ktiv    '!  ■ '• 

^"'"'■f 'ix^fillfui'  your  obedient  servant, 

f"'''       "'''i^'i        "  AKTHL'RMAKiSHALL. 
n'l<*,Iiinios  iMut'Adam,  juii.,  IOs()."        !     i   -       .iiin 

•^'1n  Aiif>-ust,  Mr.  Pi-iec  exivibited'llo  Itil^e 

feoiiunittee  a  t'olleelion  of  samples  ilinfel 

tVatiii^r  Donlnii's  proeesse.s.     One  series 

l^iowed  tlie  fiax  fibre  as  separated  by  tlie 

dry  mod(>,  some  tow  from  the  same,  and 

fihme  eo;irse  fabrics  made  from  it.     Tlie 

fibre  appeared  coarse,  liarsh,  and  wiry, 

deficient   in   spinning'  quality,   but  very 

strong.    It  was  considered  value  for  about 

£Z0  per   ton,   and    suitable   for   ropes, 

Canvas,    rick-covers,    &c.,   especially   if 

tllese  fabrics  were  pitched  or  oiled,  so  as 

1:6  prevent  the  action  of  air  and  moisture 

to  the  foreign  miitter  which  the  fibres  are 

combined   with.     The   tow,  valued   by 

Ml".  Price  at  j£84  per  ton,  was  considered 

worth  mot  more  than  £-28.     The  other 

sieries  of  samples  consisted  of  flax  fibre, 

^jartially    or    wholly   bleached;    and   of 

thread   and  linen  alleged  to  have   been 

hiade  from  it.     A  considerable  iniprove- 

"riient  was  manifest  in  these  specimens^ 

'evidently  owing  to  the  foreign  matters 

'having  been  partly  got  rid  of  by  chemical 

means.     Still,  none  of  them  appeared  t6 

•possess   that    softness   and   mcdlowness 

which  steeped  flax,  simply  scutcbed  and 

'hackled,  when  of  fair  quality,  displays. 

The  committee  were  rather  disposed  to 

-consider  these  samples  as  curiou.s  and 

interesting-,  than  as  likely  to  be  useful, 

^since  it  has  long  been  an  admitted  axi- 

'om  that  the  bleaching  process  cannot  be 

-io  judiciously  employed  on  the  flax  flbre, 

'br  even  on  yarn,  as  on  the  woven  fabric. 

■Many  persons  have  experimented  on  the 

bleaching  of  fibre  ;  and  the  committee 

are  in  possession  of  samples  much  more 

'lustrous  and  silky  than  any  Mr.  Donlan 

has  shown,  but  no  practical  end  can  be 

attained  by  their  employment.     Within 

the  last  week,  some  llax  straw  has  been 

prepared   near   Belfast,   part   of    it   by 

steeping,  and  part  by  the  dry  process. 

'  The  sitniples  are  before  you^  to  show  for 

'themselves,  the  steeped  lot  behig  more 

'^tlian  double  the  Value  of  the  other.'  m.) 

''''  'Having  thus  reviewed  the  prodttctblof 

Mr.  Donbtn's  so-called  discovery,  your 

sub-committee  would  add  a  few  notes  on 

the    paragrapiis   which   have    lately  ap- 

'  peared   in    The  '■  Morning    Chronicle  in 

support  of  this  project.     In  so   doing, 


they  must  express  their  decided  opiniom 
tiiat  the  author  of  tiiese  articles  is  ex- 
tremely ignorant  of  almost  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  culture 
anil  manufacture  of  flax.  In  iact,  this 
ignorance  is  so  constantly  apparent,  that 
to  take  up  the  errors  serialim  would  re- 
quire a  sepiU'ate  report.  Your  com- 
mittee's remarks  must  be  therefore  con- 
fined to  a  few  of  the  most  prominent: — 
1st.  It  is  stated  that  Doiilan's  process 
(unlike  all  previous  plans)  is  simply 
etfccted  by  mechanical  means.  Now,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  Lee's  process 
and  others  were  eflected  by  mechanism 
Only.  i2d.  It  is  stated  tliat  the  dry  pro- 
cess retains  all  the  oleaginous  properties 
of  the  flax,  and  is  therefore  superior  to 
the  steeping  system.  The  very  reverse 
is  the  ease,  as  dry-prepared  flax  is  rough 
and  harsh,  while  steeped  flax  is  soft  and 
mellow.  3d.  It  is  stated  that  flax  fibre 
is  injured  by  steeping,  and  receives  va- 
rious impurities.  Now,  steeping  is  the 
only  mode  of  getting  the  fibre  free  from 
the  impurity  which  the  dry  process  re- 
tains. 4tli.  By  steeping,  fiax  is  deteri- 
orated in  value.  As  a  proof  of  the  coht 
trary,  none  of  Mr.  Donlan'sflax  has  been 
valued  at  more  than  £30  per  ton,  while 
good  steeped  flax  averages  £50,  and 
often  reaches  £80  per  ton.  5th.  Kihi- 
drying  is  named  as  a  usual  proce^fti 
whereas  it  is  well  known  that,  except  lio 
a  few  localities,  it  is  now  never  employed, 
6th.  The  shoves,  or  woody  refuse  of  the 
stems,  are  recommended  for  cattle,  while 
science  and  practice  have  both  proved 
them  utterly  valueless  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  they  are  with  difhculty  made 
available  even  for  manure.  7th.  SatuHJ}- 
tion  of  the  seed  ia  a  chemical  solution/J3 
alleged  to  increase  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  plant.  So  small  a  "portion  as  the 
seed  would  imbibe  could  scarcely  be  ej?- 
pected  to  act  sen,sibly  on  the  constitution 
of  the  plant;  and  the  husk  of  fla.x-seedis 
known  to  be  impervious  to  liquids  ;  so 
that,  however  its  exterior  might  be  af- 
tected,  the  kernel,  which  contains  the  ger- 
minating principle,  would  remain  intact. 
-i  i  But  all  these  errors  sink  into  insig- 
'Uificance,  compared  with  the  calculation 
that  100,000  acres  of  dry-prepared  fibre 
would  give  £2,800,000  more  value  of 
fibre  than  the  same  quantity  steeped. 
Even  granting  the  correctness  of  the  al- 
legation that  double  the  produce  of  dry- 
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prepared  flax  could  be  obtained  from  the 
straw,  it  is  evident  tliat,  since  the  former 
is  valued  by  competent  judges  at  £30 
per  ton,  while  the  latter,  as  steeped  on 
Schenek's  system,  lias  actually  averaged 
nearly  £60  per  ton  in  the  Belfast  market, 
fhis  assumed  advantage  is  at  once  neg- 
atived— 'tile  value  remaining  almost  pre- 
cisely equal.  And,  while  the  latter  could 
be  applied  to  all  the  purposes  of  manu- 
facture, the  former  could  only  be  used 
for  a  few.  ■ 

Your  Sub'Comniittee  do  ndt  deem  it 
necessary  to  enter  further  into  this  in- 
quiry. Suflicient  evidence  has  been 
given  of  the  e.ntire  want  of  solidity  in 
the  basis  on  which  snch  tlourishhig.  and, 
to  persons  ignorant  of  the  subject,  such 
plausible  anticipations  have  been  erected. 

They  will  oidy  furtlier  add,  that  the 
absence  of  all  evidence  supported  by 
practic  il  men,  and  the  directly  adverse 
testimony  of  the  only  practical  person 
who  has  seen  the  process,  should  sug- 
gest the  utmost  caution  to  those  whose 
sole  means  of  judging  are  the  perusal  of 
newspaper  paragraphs,  or  the  inspection 
of  nicely  got  up  samples.  They  have 
entered  thus  fully  on  the  subject,  be- 
cause they  feel  that  the  society  has  a 
two-fold  duty  to  perform — in  making  its 
knowledge  and  experience  available  to 
guard  the  public  from  disappointment 
and  loss;  and  in  recommending  the 
adoption  of  Schenek's  steeping  system 
lo  all  who  are  interested  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  flax,  as  having  stood  the 
test,  after  being  subjected  to  ;i  severe  ex- 
amination. They  consider  that  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate  for  the  country  if 
this  more  than  doubtful  pruject  of  Mr. 
-©"onlaii  should  divert,  alien. ion  from  it. 
^While  your  sub-committee  would  most 
•sincerely  rejoice  to  tind  their  unfavor- 
able opinion  of  the  latter  incorrect,  they 
feel  it  a  paramount  duty  to  issue  a  time- 
ly caution,  both  to  flax-growers,  and  to 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  tiiat  the 
first-named  may  not  rely  too  strongly  on 
plausible  appearances,  neglecting  the 
substance  while  grasping  at  the  shadow; 
and  that  the  last-mentioned,  in  their 
over-sanguine  anticipations,  may  be  in- 
duced to  consider  more  carefully  the  data 
'ibn  which  they  found  their  calculations. 
'^"  (Signed)  Robert  M'Kipbii!,  M.D. 
•b'Hj  -vi'  I   "John  Preston.        ■■< 

-h  <*i\l  bi  -^<m;-;'James  Mac  Adam,  Jniii 
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Jacob  Perkins  was  descended  frptp 
one  of  the  oldest  families  of  that  ancient 
portion  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
county  of  Essex — a  region  of  stubborn 
soil,  but  rich  in  its  production  of  tnen. 
Matthew  Perkins,  his  father,  was  a  native 
of  Ipswich,  and  his  ancestor  was  one  of 
the  tirst  settlers  of  that  town.  j\Iatthe|;y 
Perkins  removed  to  Newburyport  early 
in  bfe,  and  here  Jacob  Perkins  vvas  bo'ni, 
July  9th,  1766.  He  received  such  edup^ 
tion  as  the  common  schools  of  that  day 
furnished,  and  nothing  more. ,,  Whiitthey 
were  in  1770  may  bo  guessed.  At  fl^ 
age  of  twelve  he  was  pul  apprentice  to  a 
goldsmith  of  Newburyport,  of  the  nan^^ 
of  Davis.  His  master  died  three  years 
afterwards ;  and  Perkins,  at  fifteen,  Wi.;i^ 
left  with  tlie  management  of  tjie  business. 
This  was  the  age  of  gold  beadtj,  whi^jti 
our  grandmothers  still  hold  in  fond  j%- 
membrance — and  who  wonder??  TUe 
young  goldsmith  gained  great  reputatiup 
for  the  skill  and  lionesty  with  vvhichjip 
transformed  the  old  Portuguesej'w.s\  thqn 
in  cLu'culation,  into  these  showy  ornaments 
for  the  female  bosom.  Siioe-buckles 
were  anothej,-  article  in  great  vogue;  aji,d 
Perkins,  whose  inventive  pp^yers  luid  bq- 
gun  to  expand  during  his  apprenticeship, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacturing 
of  them.  He  discovered  a  new  niethqd 
of  plating,  by  which  he  could,  ,uuder.>ie^l 
the  imported  buckles,  i:  This  >vas.4,profiU 
able  bnmch  of  bmsinesg,  tijll  Uiq[revolv{- 
lions  of  fashion  drove  ;s)ioe-J^j^'kles  0(ij^t 
of  the  market.  Nothing.  iQOUiVd  bo  dqqe 
with  strings,  and  Perkiua  put;, bis  he:,i4- 
work  upon  other  laatter^, , .  Mfiqiiiiuery  ^f 
all  sort«  Wiis  ,thefi  in  a  vevy,4'iide  sUitje, 
and  a  clever  artisan  was  S(careeJ'y  [o  i^ 
found.  It  wjijS  1  regarded  -  its  a  gre^t 
achievement;  to  eflTect  a  riule  copy  qf 
some  imported  machine.  Under,  the  oJj:l 
confederation,  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
established  a  mict  for  sti'ikijtg  copper 
coin;  but  it  was  not  $o  eatiy  to  find  a 
mechanic  equal  to  tiie  tjisk  of  niaking.a 
die.  Perkins  was*  but  twenty-one  years 
of  age  when  he  was;  employed  by  ti\e 
Government  for  this  purpo.se;  and  the 
old  Massac husett.s  cents,  stamped  with 
the  Indian  and  the  Eagle,  now  to  be  st,'pn 
only  in  collections  of  curiosilie-s  are  \,he 
work  of  his  skill.  He  next  displayed 
his  ingenuity  in  nail  machinery,  and  at 
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the  age  of  twenty-four  invented  a  nuu 
cliiiie  which  cut  and  headed  nails  at  one 
operation.  Tliis  was  tirst  put  in  opera- 
tion at  Newburj'port,  and  afterwards  at 
Aniesbury,  on  the  ^lerrimac,  where  the 
manufacture  of  nails  has  been  carried  on 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Perkins 
Would  have  realized  a  great  fortune  from 
(hiM  invention,  had  his  knowledge  of  the 
ivorld  and  the  tricks  of  trade  been  in 
jiiVy  way  equal  to  his  mechanical  skill. 
Others,  however,  made  a  great  gain  from 
his  loss;  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
various  other  branches  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  several  of  which  he  made  essential 
improvements,  as  fire-engines,  hydraulic 
machines,  &c.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  inventions  was  in  the  en- 
graving of  bank  bills.  Forty  years  ago, 
counterfeiting  was  carried  on  with  an 
audacity  and  a  success  wliich  would  seem 
incredible  at  the  present  time.  The  ease 
with  which  the  clumsy  engravings  of  the 
bank  bills  of  the  day  were  imitated,  was 
a  temptation  to  every  knave  who  could 
'scratch  copper;  and  counterfeits  flooded 
the  country,  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
trade.  Perkins  invented  the  stereotype 
check-plate,  which  no  art  of  counterfeit- 
ing could  match  ;  and  a  security  was  thus 
given  to  bank  paper  which  it  had  never 
before  known.  There  was  hardly  any 
mechanical  science  in  which  Perkins  did 
jiot  exercise  his  inquiring  and  inventive 
spirit.  The  town  of  Newburyport  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  his  skill  in  every  way 
in' which  he  could  contribute  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  or  amusement.  During  the 
war  of  1812,  his  ingenuity  was  employed 
in  constructing  machinery  for  boring  out 
old  honeycombed  cannon,  and  in  perfect- 
ing the  science  of  gunnery.  He  was  a 
skilful  pyrotechnist,  and  the  Newburyport 
fireworks  of  that  day  were  thought  to  be 
unrivalled  in  the  fjnited  States.  The 
boys,  we  remember,  looked  up  to  him  as 
a  second  Faust  or  Corjielius  Agrippa; 
and  the  writer  of  tiiis  article  has  not  for- 
gotten the  delight  and  amazement  with 
'whicii  he  learned  from  Jacob  Perkins  the 
mystery  of  compounding  serpents  and 
rockets.  About  this  time  a  person 
/named  Redliefter  made  pretensions  to  a 
discovery  of  the  perpetual  motion.  He 
was  traversing  the  United  States  with  a 
j  machine  exhibiting  liis  discovery.  Cer- 
itain  weights  moved  the  wheels,  and  when 
they  had  run  down,  certain  other  weights 


restored  the  first.  The  experiment 
seemed  perfect,  for  the  machine  con- 
tinued to  move  without  cessation;  and 
Redhefi'er  was  trumpeted  to  the  world  as 
the  man  who  had  solved  the  great  prob- 
lem. Perkins  gave  the  machine  an  ex- 
amination, and  his  knowledge  of  the 
powers  of  mechanism  enabled  him  to 
perceive  at  once  that  the  visible  appli- 
ances were  inadequate  to  the  results. 
He  saw  that  a  hidden  power  existed 
somewhere,  and  his  skilful  calculations 
detected  the  corner  of  the  machine  from 
which  it  proceeded.  "  Pass  a  saw  through 
that  post,"  said  he,  "and  your  perpetual 
motion  will  stop."  The  impostor  re- 
fused to  put  his  machine'  to  such  a  test ; 
and  for  a  sufficient  reason.  It  was  after- 
wards discovered  that  a  cord  passed 
through  this  post  into  the  cellar,  wiiere 
an  individual  was  stationed  to  restore  the 
weights  at  every  revolution.  The  studies, 
labors,  and  ingenuity  of  Perkins  were 
employed  on  so  great  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, that  the  task  of  specifying  and  de- 
scribing them  must  be  left  to  one  fully 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  in  the  United  States.  He 
discovered  a  method  of  softening  and 
hardening  steel  at  pleasure,  by  which  the 
process  of  engraving  on  that  metal  was 
facilitated  in  a  most  essential  degree. 
He  instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  by 
which  he  demonstrated  the  compressi- 
bility of  water,  a  problem  which  for  cen- 
turies had  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  natural 
philosophers.  In  connection  with  this 
discovery,  Perkins  also  invented  the 
bathometer,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  depth  of  the  sea  by  the  pressure  of 
the  water;  and  the  pleometer,  to  measure 
a  ship's  rate  of  sailing.  Perkins  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  his  birth-place  till 
1816,  when  he  removed  from  Newbury- 
port to  Boston,  and  subsequently  to  Phila- 
delphia. His  attention  was  now  occupied 
by  steam  machinery,  which  w'as  begin- 
ning to  acquire  importance  in  the  United 
States.  His  researches  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of  a  new  metiiod  of  generating  steam, 
by  suddenly  letting  a  small  quantity  of 
water  into  a  heated  vessel.  After  a  short 
residence  in  Philadelphia,  he  removed  to 
London,  where  his  experiments  with  high- 
pressure  steam,  and  other  exhibitions 
which  he  gave  of  his  inventive  powers,  at 
once  brought  him  into  general  notice. 
His  uncommon  mechanical  genius  was 
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highly  appreciated;  and  his  steam-gun 
was  for  some  time  the  wonder  of  the 
British  metropolis.  This  gun  he  in- 
vented in  the  United  States,  and  took 
out  a  patent  for  it  in  1810.  It  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  British  Government  in 
1823,  and  Perkins  made  experiments 
with  it  before  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  a  numerous  party  of  officers.  At  a 
distance  of  35  yards  he  shattered  iron 
targets  to  pieces,  and  sent  his  balls 
through  eleven  planks,  one  inch  thick 
each,  and  placed  an  inch  apart  from  one 
another.  This  gun  was  a  very  ingenious 
piece  of  workmansliip,  and  could  dis- 
charge about  one  thousand  balls  per 
;minute.  Perkins  continued  in  London 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
-never  became  rich.  He  lacked  one  quali- 
ty to  secure  success  in  the  world — llnan- 
tjial  thrift.  Everybody  but  himself  profit- 
,ed  by  his  inventions.  He  was,  in  foct, 
too  much  in  love  with  the  e.xcitement  of 
the  chase  to  look  very  strongly  at  the 
-pecuniary  value  of  the  game. 

/        PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  NATURAL  COLOk§.''  '     • 

In  some  experiments  made  by  Sir  John 
t  Herschel,  a  colored  impression  of  the 
,  prismatic  spectrum  was  obtained  on  paper 
V stained  with  a  vegetable  juice.  Mr. 
jRobert  Hunt  published  some  accounts 
•  of  the  indications  of  color  in  their  natural 
1  order  obtained  on  some  sensitive  photo- 
i  graphic  surtaces.  These  were,  however, 
(.exceedingly  faint  indications;  and  M.  ' 
1  Biot  and  many  others  regarded  the  pros- 
't  pect  of  producing  photographs  in  col- 
r.ors  as  the  vision  of  enthusiasts — not 
.likely,  from  the  dissimilar  action  of  the 
1  solar  rays,  ever  to  become  a  reality.  M. 
.  £dmond  Becquerel  has  published  a  pro- 
-:Ces9  by  which,  on  plates  of  metal,  many 
lof  the  more  intense  colors  have  been 
.  produced ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
1:  reserved  for  the  nephew  of  the  earliest 
-student  in  photography,  Niepce,  to  make 
,,the  discovery  of  producing  on  the  same 
■  plate  by  one  impression  of  the  solar  rays 
all  the  colors  of  the  chromatic  scale.  Of 
.  this  process,  called  by  the  discoverer,  M. 
.1  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  "  Heliochromy" — 
,  sun-coloring — we  have,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  IMr.  Malone,  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  earliest  specimens  imported 
tiVHto  this  country.     They  are  three  copies 


of  colored  engravings — a  female  dancer, 
and  two  male  tigures  in  fancy  costumes; 
and  every  color  of  the  original  pictures 
is  most  faithfully  impressed  on  the  pre- 
pared silver  tablet.  The  preparation  of 
the  plates  still  remains  a  secret  with  the 
inventor;  and  he  informs  Mr.  Malone — 
to  whom  these  pictures  were  given  by 
him — that  it  is  in  many  respects  different 
from  that  published  by  him  in  his  paper 
"  On  the  Relation  which  exists  between 
the  Color  of  certain  colored  Flames  and 
the  Heliographic  Images  colored  by 
Light."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  plate, 
when  prepared,  presents  evidently  a  dark- 
brown,  or  nearly  a  black  surface — and  the 
image  is  ealen  out  in  colors.  We  have 
endeavored  by  close  examination  to  as- 
certain something  of  the  laws  producing 
this  most  remarkable  effect ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  at  present  to  perceive  the  relations 
between  the  colorific  action  of  light  and 
the  associated  chemical  influence.  The 
female  figure  lias  a  red-silk  dress,  with 
purple  trimming  and  white,  lace.  The 
riesh-tints,  the  red,  the  purple,  and  the 
white,  are  well  preserved  in  the  copy. 
One  of  the  male  figures  is  remarkable 
for  the  delicacy  of  its  delineation ;  here 
blue,  red,  white,  and  pink,  are  perfectly 
impressed.  Tlie  tiiird  picture  is  injured 
in  some  parts ;  but  it  is,  from  the  num- 
ber of  colors  which  it  contains,  the  moat 
remarkable  of  all.  Red,  blue,  yellow, 
green,  and  white,  are  distinctly  marked, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  yellow  is  very 
striking.  Such  are  tl)e  facts  as  they 
have  been  examined  by  us ;  and  these 
results  are  superior  to  those  which  were 
given  to  the  world  when  pjjotography 
was  first  announced.  Wc  may  expect 
shortly  to  see  tliese  Helioclii-omes  present- 
ing f.ivorite  scenes  and  chosen  friends  tb 
us  in  all  the  beauty,  of  native  color.-j- 
Aihenccum^^  h-.tmoWirni  ■  balli-vhnff 
!.-)'f.Trrf-*rrrhil'im;vi  'Ml  ,r"{')J 
THE  GREAT  EXrilBITIofclOj)^    & 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Royal  Uoin- 
missioners  to  form  a  museum,  containing 
specimens  and  drawings  of  all  the  objects 
of  interest  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  re- 
main as  a  nati()nal  record  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. With  this  view  they  have  issueid 
circulars  to  the  exiiibitors,  requesting 
them  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  de- 
sign. It  will  be  obvious  tliat  the  verbal 
description    of    the    object^,  jexhibited, 
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i  which  forms  the  catalogue,  will  perpet- 
.  uate  tlie  Exhibition  in  a  very  imperfect 
way,  and  alttiough  diagrams  and  pictorial 
]  representations  of  the  objects  afford  a 
.,  partial  remedy,  they  cannot  be  compared 
■  with  specimens  of  the  objects  themselves 
'  for  conveying  an  accurate  idea  of  them. 
;  It  therefore  follows,  that  records  of  the 
.articles  exhibited  can  only  be  obtained 
,  by  means  of  specimens  of  them ;  and  it 
I  is  now  proposed  to  adopt  this  principle, 
^'as  far  as  it  may  be  practicable.  Every 
.exhibitor  hitherto  consulted  on  this  sub- 
■•  ject  has  cordially  welcomed  the  proposal, 

-  and  has  promised  every  assistance  in  car- 
rying it  into  effect,  by  freely  contributing 

^  both  actual  specimens  and  every  infor- 
mation concerning  them  which  may  be 
.desired.     In  respect  of  the  department  of 
't  raw  materials,  constituting  the  four  first 
'classes  of  the  Exhibition,  it  will  be  desir- 
"'  able  to  collect  specimens  of  the  actual 
articles  themselves,  and  exhibitors  will 
be  requested   to   place   small    duplicate 
^specimens  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commis- 
^  sioners.     But  this  principle,  for  reasons 
■'of  costs,  size,  &c.,  will  not  apply,  as  a 
/general  rule,  to  machinery  and  articles  of 

-  cubical  bulk,  such  as  metal  manufactures, 
i  furniture,  pottery,  sculpture,  &c.  It  is 
'^■proposed  to  obtain  a  record  of  these, 
'jWith  tile  permission  of  the  exhibitors, 
LiWhere  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  it,  by 

means    either  of  accurate   drawings   or 
;''Talbotypes.      Those    cases    where    the 
^representation  of  the  article  is  preferred 
,^,to    the   article   itself,  will   be   hereafter 
(^pointed  oxit.     As  respects  the  remaining 
I'Classes  of  the  Exhibition,  such  as  all  kinds 
"■^f  woven  fabrics,  in  cotton,  wool,  flax, 
'I'silk,  &c.,  all  felted  and  laid  fabrics,  paper- 
hangings,  leather,  &,c.,  it  is  proposed  to 
collect  duplicate  specimens  of  the  articles 
themselves.     The  Commissioners  intend 
that    this  collection  shall   be  turned  to 
the  urcatest  public  use ;  and  they  think 
th.n,  when  formed,  it  will  occupy  only 
the  ^paco  of  a  moderate-sized  room. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  from  the 
United  States  are  a  ruling  pen-lifter  and 
T,|U  paging  machine,  which  are  considered 
■•to  surpass  every  thing  else  of  the  kind 
o  now  extant.  The  pen-lifter  is  a  simple 
■'  bonfrivance,  for  raising  the  pens  used  in 
.^^ruling  account-books,  and  it  is  calculated 
.V  to  do  the  work  of  six  journeymen.  The 
^.  paging  machine  prints  on  both  sides  of 
'the  sheet  simultaneously,  and  is  capable 


of  paging  twenty  reams  per  day,  whereas 
the  machine  at  present  in  use  can  only 
print  one  side  of  the  paper  at  one  time, 
and  ticcomplish  but  two  reams  per  day. 

At  a  numerously  attended  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  held  on  Tues- 
day the  19th  instant,  presided  over  by 
Prince  Albert,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Exhibition  should  finally  close  on  the  1 1th 
of  October,  and  that  no  royal  pageant  or 
ceremony  should  be  connected  with  that 
event. — London  Patent  Journal. 


REVIEW. 

The  Field  Practice  of  lai/ing  out  Curves  for 

Hailroads.     By  Joun  C.  Trantwine,  Civil 

Engineer. 

We  have  heard  so  many  inquiries  from 
young  engineers  for  a  good  work  on  this 
subject,  that  it  is  with  pleasui'e  we  notice 
tills  little  book  by  Trantwine.  It  contains 
all  that  is  required  for  the  field  operation 
of  projecting  curves ;  arid  we  can  recom- 
mend it  with  confidence  as  a  requisite  ad- 
dition to  the  outfit  of  every  surveying  party 
engaged  in  such  duties. 

We  owe  our  acknowledgments  to,  the 
author  for  the  detection  of  an  error  in  a^set 
of  tables  which,  for  many  years,  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  with  every  confi- 
dence in  their  absolute  accuracy.  We  refer 
to  Gregory's  eiglith  edition  of  Hutton's  Ta- 
bles. Hassler's  Tables  are  so  full  of  typo- 
graphical errors  that  we  never  could  use 
them  with  any  confidence,  although  we 
possessed  at  one  time  a  copy  corrected  in 
Mr.  Hassler's  own  handwriting.  Some  of 
these  errors  are  .also  pointed  out  by  Tran- 
twine ;  but  a  table  of  logaritlims,  like 
Caisar's  wife,  "  should  be  above  suspicion" — 
and  such  until  now  we  had  always  regard- 
ed the  eighth  edition  of  Hutton's  Tables. 
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List  of  Patevts  {tvith  claims  mnvxe^  wjilch 
it:s(ied  from  the  United  States:  Patent  Office 
from  the  \1ih  day  of  June  ^  1851,  to  the  1st 
of  Juli/,  IS-'jI,  lioth  inclusive.., 
To  John   B.  Wiokkrsham,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  for  Improvement  in- Iron  Fences.    Pat- 
ented July  1,  18;Jl. — I  claim  the  luainier  here- 
in dc.«cribetl,   of  securiiiij  the  rails  of  iron 
fences,  by  moans  of  sectional  or  divided  parts, 
having  slots  therein,  which  are  so  arranged 
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that,  when  in  place,  they  break  joint  with  each 
other,  the  slot  iu  one  section,  extending  up- 
,ward,  and  the  slot  in  tlie  other  downward,  so 
closing  the  slots  as  to  prevent  the  rails,  which 
have  a  loop,  or  dead  eye,  turned  on  each  end 

'  for  that  purpose,  from  passing  through  or 
coming  out. 
:   To  Uenry  W.  Sablv,  ofCanandaigua,  N,y., 

,  for  haprooemeiit  in  Bedheads.  Patented  July 
1,  1851. — I  claim  the  knuckle  joints  for  hold- 
ing the  rails  of  the  bedstead  together  in  com- 
bination with  the  rods — said  rods  being  also 
employed  to  support  the  slate  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  bedstead. 

To  JouN  P.  Paine,  of  Worcester,  Mass., ./or 
Improvement  in  Spectacle  Frames.  Patented 
July  1, 1851. — I  elium  the,  combination  of  the 
spring  and  cylinder,  with  the  temple  bow  and 
the  glass  frame,  the  whole  being  substantially 

;  as  described. 

To  Aakox  Palmer  &  S.'  G.  Williams,  of 
Brockport,  N.  Y.,  for  Lnproveme/d  in  Grain 
Harvester.^.  Patented  July  1, 1851. — AVe  claim 
discharging  the  cnt  stalks  and  heads  of  grain 
from  the  platform  by  means  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  rake  with  the  lever,  and  the  co- 
operation therewith  of  the  scries  of  teeth  on 
the  face  of  the  wheel,  and  the  inclined  rail  ris- 
ing above  the  curved  guard  of  the  platform. 

To  A.  E.  &  Davenpoijt  Lazell,  of  Chieo- 
pee  Falls,  Mass.,  for  Improvement  in  Bread 
Cutters.  Patented'july  1, 1851.— We  claim  the 

.  the  use  of  a  series  of  knives  or  cutters,  made 
in  the  form  of  eccentric  circles  or  scrolls,  with 
the  cutting  edge  on  the  periphery,  so  as  to 
represent  a  spiral  line  or  curve,  when  combin- 
ed with  the  bars  or  ribs  of  the  bed  pieoe, 
which  serve  to  sustain  the  loat^  and  also  to 
guide  the  knives,  and  with  the  fingers  or 
prongs  which  hold  the  loaf  against  the  knives, 
whilst  cutting,  and  also  act  as  outside  guides. 
To  MiouAEL  Miller,  oflioehester,  N.Y.,,/*?/" 
Improoeinent  in  Piamfortes.  Patented  July  1, 
1851. — I  claim  the  spring  acting  on  the  valve  in 
combination  with  the  weight  of  the  key  rest- 
ifig  pn  the  valve  fur  the  purposes  described. 

To  Daniel  Barxum,  of  the  County  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  for  Improvement  in  Marhines 

for.  ■irtal-in^i  Hat  Bodies.  Patented  July  1, 
1851. — 1  claim  the  exhausting  and  suspeniling 
fiih,  with  its  casing  and  aperture,  constructed, 
ai'ranged,  and  operated  substantially  for  the 

-  purpose  described,  in  combination  with  the 
picker  and   chamber,  perforated   exhausted 

■  toMner,  and  exhaust  fan.  arranged  substan- 
tially as  described  and  shown,  by  which  ar- 
rangements and  combinations  the  several 
parts,  or  their  equivalents,  perform  their  seve- 
ral and  combined  functions  in  a  better  man- 

.  ner,  and  firoduee  better  results  than  has  been 
heretofore  attained,  witliout  any  chamber, 
trunk,  or  tunnel,  or  any  other  means,  to  con- 
trol the  fibres  after  being  suspended  in  the  air 
by  the  fan,  or  between  the  fan  and  perforated 
exhaust  cone,  or  former,  substantially  aB  de- 
scribed. 

I  also  claim  the  combined  action  of  the  cur- 
rents of  air  and  the  currentsof  numerous  jets 

-of  hot  water,  in  the  hardening  or  wetting  pro- 
cess, the  currents  of  air  pertbrming  the  triple 


dtity  of  "holding  the  fibres  of  the  former,  and 
of  aiding  the  water  to  penetrate  the  hat  bocjy, 
and  at  tiie  same  time  to  carry  the  surplus 
water  through  the  jicrforutions  into  the  ex- 
haust, tluis  etfectnally  preventing  injury  to 
the  hat  body,  from  the  accunuilatiun  of' t)io 
surplus  Water  to  wash  it,  while  the  wetting  or 
hardening  process  is  greatly  faeiiituled,  and 
the  perfection  of  the  work  is  secured;  the 
whole  process  being  accomplished  by  the 
combination  of  the  several  parts  named,  ;or 
their  equivalents,  for  producing  the  currents 
of  air  and  water,  with  the  perforated  former 
over  the  exhaust,  in  the  manner  and  for  t^ie 
purposes  described. 

The  etfccts  of  these  improvements  are  the 
production  of  a  machine  combining  the  bast 
means  for  opening  filarous  materials  and  sus- 
pending them  in  the  air,  snrroumling  a  per- 
forated and  exhausted  former,  and  also  of  a 
jiew  combination  of  means  tor  hardeniuLr  the 
fibres,  and  comjiletini;  the  process,  witliout  re- 
hioving  the  hat  or  apjilx  ing  any  firessure,  pre- 
paratory to  the  suspension  of  the  pressure  of 
the  air,  by  which  means  a  gTeat  improvement 
is  effected,  as  well  in  the  t'uruhng  of  the  hat 
and  in  the  process  of  hardening  as  in  tlic  facil- 
ity of  operation,  the  whole  being  by  com- 
bination of  machinery  heretofore  unknown. 

To  TnoMAS  R.  Bailey,  of  Loekport,  New 
York,  for  Improvement  in  lAUJtes.  Patented 
July  1,  1S51, — I  claim  controlling  the  puppet 
centre,  so  that  it  releases  itself  after  the  turii- 
ing  is  finished,  by  connecting  it  with  a  sliding 
bar,  having  a  weight  or  its  equivalent  at- 
tached, and  carrying  a  ratchet,  wliich  is  hold 
by  another  ratchet  attached  to  the  stationary 
bed,  the  said  catch  having  an  arm  attached, 
which  is  struck  by  part  of  the  cutter  head, 
after  the  cut  is  finished  and  released  from  the 
ratchet. '  '    -  n 

To  Daniel  W,  Eames,  Of  West  Turin,  New 
York,  for  Improvement  in  running  geer  of 
Itailroad  Carriqges.  Patented  July  1,  1S51.J — 
1  claim  the  cmplo^Tncnt  of  wheels,  in  any 
number  of  pairs,  attached,  on  either  side,  ]to 
the  truck  or  frame  of  railway  vehicles,  and 
set  at  any  inclination  to  th,e  horizon,  converg- 
ing to  a  point,  in  or  l^elow  the  rail,  so, that 
both  whec'ls  of  any  one  pah-  will  rest  or  tra\'el 
on  opjiosite  sides  of  the  upper  surfaC6'-bf 
either  one  Or  the  same  I'ail.  !>'-> 

To  OiiARLEs  Atwood,  of  Derby,  Conn.,  jffcir 
Impr<i«ement  in  Wire  /looks  and  Eyeji.  Pat- 
ented  July  1,  1851. — I  claim,  first,  the  addi- 
tion of  side  s].))-iHgs  to  tlic  cununou  forms'of 
.  h'obks  aiid  oyCs,  substantially  us  set  ti.irth. 

Second,  1  claim  the  small  ridges,  or  eleva- 
tions oh  each  side  of  the  beak  of  the  hook, 
miide  by  be;udingthe  wire  ol'tlie  side-  spj^jigs, 
or  by  other  means  equivalent  thereto. 

Third,  I  claim  the  jews-liaqi  form,  or  pfarfly 
circular  eyelets,  exf-ended  to  form  loops  adti^t- 
^di  to  receive  tape,  ju  doinicctloa  with  b(ie 
.siiaall.  elevations,  to, kteip  the .^pe,. hi; its, ptttper 
place.  . 

,'.To  John-  Tki-.m,  of  Hauiajio,  N.  '*!.,  for 
AnprorerniNf.^  In  iiMchiiifrif  fir  Cutting  Flks. 
Patented  July  1,  16.51.— I  claim  connecting 
the  Hie  Waiokto/tei  out  with  a  bed^  which  Ijas 
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a  positive  feed  motion,  suhstantinlly  as  de- 
scribed, in  combination  witli  nn  incidental 
rolling  motion,  depending  U]wn  tlie  Bhiipe  of 
the  blank  and  the  angle  whioh  the  cutter 
forms  therewith,  substantially  as  described. 

I  also  claim  connecting  the  chisel  with  its 
stock  by  a.ioitit,  as  described,  by  which  they 
are  rendered  self-adapting. 

I  also  claim  holding  the  file  down  on  to  the 
oed,  during  the  operation  of  cutting,  and 
near  to  the  cutter,  by  means  of  a  roller  or  its 
equivalent,  combined  with  the  rolling  bed  ; 
but  this  I  only  claim  when  the  end  of  the  file 
is  so  connected  with  its  bed  that  it  shall  be 
free  to  move  up  and  down,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  roller  may  keep  that  part  of  the  file 
that  is  being  cut  firmly  down  on  to  the  bed. 
•  I  am  aware  that  before  the  date  of  my  in- 
vention, the  cutter  of  file-cutting  machines 
has  been  jointed  to  a  helve  or  bar,  but  in 
such  cas^s  it  has  not  been  combined  with  a 
rolling  bed,  and  therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  claiming,  broadly,  the  making 
of  the  cutter  with  a  joint,  but  to  claim  this 
only,  under  the  limitations  pointed  out  above. 
!  I  am  also  aware  that  the  file  blank  has  been 
made  to  slide,  during  the  feeding  motion, 
over  a  rolling  bed,  to  adapt  the  transverse 
plane  of  the  tile  blank  to  the  line  of  the  cut- 
ting edge,  for  cutting  the  different  ranges  of 
teeth,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  claiming,  broadly,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  rolling  bed,  but  to  claim  such  roll- 
ing bed  when  made  to  move  with  the  file 
during  the  feeding  motion  from  end  to  end, 
under  the  limitations  specified. 
'  To  Lake  F.  Cavanau&h,  of  Newfleld,  N. 
Y.,  for  Improvement  in  IJan(V£.'i  of  Brushes 
and  Brooms.  Patented  July  1, 1851.-1  claim 
the  lever  jaws  held  together  by  the  head 
piece  of  the  screw,  in  combination  with  the 
conical  end  of  the  handle. 

To  Frkderick  p.  Dimpfel,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.,/or  Iniproced  arrangement  of  the  Steani- 
'^Uiujlne.  Patented  July  1,  1841.  I  claim  the 
method  described,  of  connecting  the  steam 
piston  of  a  steam-engine  with  the  crank  there- 
of, by  means  of  a  piston-rod,  fixed  crosshead, 
side  bars,  forked  connecting-rod  and  belts, 
or  the  equivalents  thereof,  these  several  de- 
vices being  arranged  and  operating  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  cross-piece  of  the  connect- 
ing-rod, which  is  placed  transversely  to  the 
crank-shaft,  shall  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
a.xial  line  of  said  shaft,  at  opposite  extremi- 
ties of  the  stroke  of  the  piston. 

I  also  claim  the  belts,  or  gimbal  rings,  or 
the  equivalents  thereof,  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transmitting  the  movement  of  the 
crosshead  to  the  conneeting-rod  of  a  steam- 
engine. 

.  To  Chauncy  0.  Cro-sby,  of  New  Haven, 
iConn.,  for  Improved  Mode  of  Papjering  Pins. 
Patented  July  8,  1851. — I  claim  producing  a 
new  manufacture  of  pin  rolls,  either  oblong, 
oval,  cylindrical,  square,  or  other  shape  or 
form  (so  that  it  combines,  in  etfect,  the  com- 
.mon  sheeted  pin-paper  or  fillet,  stuck  or  in- 
serted pin-paiier,  or  pins  wound  in  closely 
'.Jjetween  the  layers,  laps,  or  folds,  of  fillet 


paper,  with  the  common  pin-cushion),  wheth- 
er the  centre  of  the  cushion  i.s  elevated  or 
plane;  that  is,  whether  coned  up  or  level,  or 
Aviiether  the  pins  are  inserted  through  crimps 
or  not,  and  embraced  by  the  fillet  paper.  The 
fillet,  embracing  the  shank  or  barrel  of  the 
])ins,  while  the  heads  of  the  pins  are  not  so 
embraced,  but  open  and  conveniently  ac- 
cessible to  be  withdrawn  for  nse,  without 
unfolding,  unwinding,  or  disturbing  the 
pin-i-oU. 

To  KicHABD  Dudgeon,  of  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  Improved  Portahle  Hydraulic  Press.  Pat- 
ented July  8,  1851. — I  claim  an  hydraulic 
press,  quite  portable,  in  which  the  ram  is 
hoUow,  and  serves  as  the  reservoir  to  supply 
the  cylinder  with  water  or  other  liquid,  whUe 
the  force-pump  and  its  appendages  jire  eonr 
tained  within  the  ram — so  that  by  working 
the  force-pump  the  ram  is  forced  up  until 
the  liquid  in  such  ram  is  exhausted,  and  by 
moving  the  haniJlo  of  the  pump  down  at  will, 
it  comes  in  contact  with  a  rod  attached  to  & 
valve  in  the  pump  piston,  and  the  latter 
comes  in  contact  with  a  valve  in  the  end  of 
the  ram,  opening  them  both,  and  allowing 
the  water  to  return  into  the  ram  again  through 
passages. 

To  David  J.  Happeesett,  of  Downingtom 
Pa.,  for  Mechanieal  Hooker-up.  Patented 
July  8, 1851. — I  claim,  in  combination  with  a 
plate,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  for  receiving 
the  mass  issuing  from  a  rolling-mill,  the  fric- 
tion-drums, the  periphery  of  one  of  wliich  ia 
shaped  substantially  as  described,  and  oper- 
ating substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  in  such, 
manner  that  by  their  action  the  plate  or  its 
equivalent  is  quickly  raised  and  held  station- 
ary at  the  proper  height  to  permit  the  mass 
upon  it  to  be  passed  to  the  front  side  of  the 
mill,  and  is  rapidly  lowered  to  the  proper 
position  to  receive  the  mass  issuing  from  the 
rolls. 

To  HmsoH  Heinemann,  of  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  Improvement  in  iSilk  Covered  Buttons, 
Patented  July  8, 1851.— I  do  not  limit  myself 
to  the  shape  of  the  mould,  nor  to  the  pattern 
or  color  formed  on  the  silk  covering.  Nei- 
ther do  I  clain  to  be  the  first  who  has  used 
the  split  shank  plate  and  washer,  as  that  has 
been  used  with  a  glass  bead  for  ornamental 
purposes  ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who 
has  used  this  plate,  shank,  and  washer  as  the 
means  for  fastening  a  silk  covered  button, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  and  hide  the 
ends  of  the  silk  cover  in  the  hole  of  the 
mould,  thereby  making  a  durable,  finished, 
and  handsome  ornamental  button.  There- 
fore, I  claim  the  application  of  the  plate, 
shank,  and  washer  to  a  silk  covered  button 
for  the  purposes  described. 

To  BmnsiLL  IIollv  and  John  W.  Wueeleb, 
of  Seneca  Falls,  M.  Y.,  for  Improvement  in 
Machines  for  gmovlng  Timher.  Patented  July 
8,  1851.— Wo  claim  the  method  of  forming 
grooves  by  circiUar  saws  and  a  deflecting 
throat  in  combination  with  suitable  cutters. 

To  William  Jones,  of  Bradford,  for  Im- 
provement in  Harvesting  Machines.  Patented 
July  8, 1851. — 1  claim  the  use  of  rotating  cut- 
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ters  in  connection  with  the  rotating  rake  and 
teeth,  operating  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  novel  manner  of  geering 
the  horses  or  animal  power  under  the  ma- 
chine so  as  to  conduct  the  grain  over  tliem 
and  discharge  it  in  a  straight  lino  in  the  wake 
of  the  machine. 

To  William  King,  of  Now  York,  N.  Y.,for 
Improvement  in,  Cork  Ctitting  Machines.  Pat- 
ented July  8,  1851. — 1  do  not  oonfine  myself 
strictly  to  the  precise  form  of  construction 
herein  described,  but  claim  to  vaiy  the  same 
as  desirable,  while  I  produce  the  like  results 
by  equivalent  mechanical  means. 

I  claim  the  lifting  block,  susceptible  of 
such  adjustment  with  reference  to  the  edge 
of  the  knife,  while  the  machine  is  in  motion, 
that  fi'om  squares  of  varying  sizes  perfectly 
formed  corks  may  be  cut  of  the  largest  size 
eacli  square  will  atford. 

To  Samdel  and  Mohton  Pennock,  of  Ken- 
net  Square,  Fa,.,  for  Iinp/'ovemeni  in,  Seeding 
MacJdnes.  Patented  July  8,  1851. — First,  we 
claim  the  employment  of  the  oblique  recessed 
washer,  in  combination  with  the  cylindrical 
cap,  provided  with  inclined  wings  or  projec- 
tions, which  match  with  the  oblique  recesses 
of  the  washer,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
pressure  produced  thereupon  shall  securely 
hold  the  cylindrical  cap  in  the  required  po- 
sition when  adjusted  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  size  of  the  seed  receptacles. 

Second,  we  claim  scolloping  the  end  of  the 
cylindrical  cap  of  the  distributing  cylinder 
and  using  in  connection  those  with  clamp 
screws  for  holding  the  cylindrical  cap  in  the 
required  position. 

Third,  we  claim  the  employment  of  the  pin, 
or  its  equivalent,  when  used  in  connection 
with  a  clamp  screw  and  interior  cylindrical 
cap,  when  properly  adjusted  to  increase  or 
diminisii  the  size  of  the  seed  receptacles. 

Fourth,  we  also  claim  providing  one  of  the 
journal  pins  of  each  depositing  tube  with  a 
Cog,  which  is  made  to  fit  an  opening  in  the 
aim  of  the  drag-bar  when  it  shall  be  turned 
frontward  nearly  horizontul,  for  the  purpose 
of  detaching  the  depositing-tube  from  the 
drag-bar  with  facility. 

Fifth,  we  further  claim  the  employment  of 
the  trifureated  holding  lever,  in  combination 
with  the  drug-bar  and  suspended  depositing 
tube,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  deposit- 
ing tube  in  its  proper  position  during  the 
operation  of  forming  the  drill  and  dci)Ositing 
the  seed,  and  by  which  said  trifureated  holding 
lever  may  be  disengaged  from  tiie  pin  when 
»n  obstruction  is  visible  and  allow  the  de- 
positing tube  to  turn  rearward  when  it  shall 
have  been  struck,  and  tluis  save  the  pin  from 
being  broken,  and  tliis  trifureated  holding 
lever  we  claim,  or  its  equivalent. 

S.xith,  we  also  claim  causing  the  de]30sit- 
ingtubo  to  assume  its  proj)er  position  atter  it 
shall  have  cleared  the  obstruction  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  long  arm  of  the  trifureated  hold- 
ing lever,  upon  the  cam  or  projection  of  the 
depositing  tube,  and  this  we  claim  as  in  the 
arrangement  herein  described. 

Lastly,  we  claim  so  combining  a  separate 


double  arm  with  the  frontward  end  of  each 
drag-bar,  that  it  may  be  detached  therefrom, 
as  well  as  from  the  eyes  or  loops  of  the  front 
transverse  beam  of  the  frame. 

To  Parry  W.  Porter,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
for  Lnjn-ovement  in  Eevolving  Bveecli  Fire- 
arms. Patented  July  8, 1851. — First,  in  com- 
bination with  a  cocking  lever,  I  claim  the  two 
triggers,  arranged  and  operating  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  tripping  of  the  hannner  can  be 
effected  either  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by 
pulling  a  trigger,  or  by  the  return  movement 
of  the  cocking  lever.  ^ 

Second,  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  slid- 
ing bolt  with  the  cap-primer,  the  two  being 
so  arranged  that,  as  the  hammer  is  tripped, 
by  pulling  the  trigger,  a  cap  is  applied  to  one 
of  the  nipples  of  the  chambered  breech,  by 
which  means  the  chambers  are  revolved  by 
the  back  motion  of  the  cock,  and  capped  by 
its  forward  motion,  the  capping  by  tliis  ar- 
rangement being  effected  in  one  half  the  time 
in  which  it  can  be  done  by  other  means  here- 
tofore devised.  '  ■    '>■ 

Third,  I  claim  the  construction  of  the  caft 
and  bullet  passages,  the  powder  magazine  and 
the  exterior  case  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bul- 
let and  cap  passages,  and  the  included  powder 
chamber,  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  exterior 
case  which  incloses  them  to  give  free  access 
to  every  part  of  said  passages  and  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  obstructions  therefrom. 

Fourth,  in  combination  with  a  revolving 
disk  breech,  I  claim  a  spring  powder  charger, 
constructed  and  operated  by  the  movement 
of  the  breech.  .      ■     ; 

Fifth,  in  combination  with  a  revolving 
chamber  breech,  1  claim  the  stationary  cap 
stripper,  constructed  and  operating  as  set 
forth.  _  ' 

Sixth,  in  combination  with  a  revolving 
breech  firearm,  1  claim  the  spring  dust  plate, 
which  permits  the  escape  of  Biiioke,  but  pre- 
vents the  entrance  of  dirt. 

Seventh,  I  claim  the  forward  inclination  of 
the  spout  of  the  bullet  passage  in  connection 
with  a  turning  breech,  the  two  being  so  ar- 
ranged that  when  the  latter  is  turning,  the 
bullet  dropped  into  th-e  chamber,  is  pressed 
against  the  inclined  portion  of  the  spout,  and 
is  by  it  forced  dovi-n  in  the  chamber  of  the 
breech,  the  inclined  surface  of  the  spoutthuB 
performing  the  office  of  a  rammer.       '  -       .  ' 

To  William  T.  Kudd,  of  Amsterdam,  Va., 
for  Improved  ajrpuratun  for  pioiching  desigm 
in.s]ieetindal.  Patented  July  8,  IS.'il.— 1  claim 
the  leather  bod  or  die,  in  combination  with 
a  set  of  punches  for  punctuating  purposes, 
when  such  set  of  punches  and  the  die  are 
used  in  connection  with  proper  rollers. 

To  William  II.  SEVMorif.  of  Brockport, 
N.  Y .,for  Improcetnent  in  Bakes  to  Hur venting 
Macldhes.  Patented  July  8,  1851. — I  claim 
the  rake  attached  for  raking  the  grain  from 
the  machine  witliout  hand  labor. 

To  John  Stearns,  of  Templeton,  Ma.ss.^/or 
Improvement  in  Mitchinex far  I'resKUig  Hats. 
Patented  Jidy  8, 1851. — 1  claim  the  method  ot 
alternately  lowering  the  pressing  irons  upon 
the  hat  block  and  raising  them  therefrom  by 
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meeliiinisTTi,  opcratin<r  suhstantially  as  liereiu 
deseribiid,  which  is  readily  controlled  by  the 
attendant. 

To  .Iahi-s  St.  John,  of  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  ImiiroKeinent  in  Li/tinr/  Jud-n.  Patented 
July  a,  1851. — I  claim  the  catch  or  button, 
operated  by  tlie  index  bar,  for  the  purpose  of 
directiufr  the  action  of  tlje  lever. 

To  John  Boakdman,  of  Little  Valley,  N.  Y., 
for  IinpivremerU  in  Washing  Mucldnes.  Pat- 
ented .ruly  l"i,  ISol. — 1  claim  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  revolving  barrel,  with  its  fluted 
semi-cylindrical  recesses,  in  combination  with 
a  poiiudinu'  fnune  constructed  with  a  weight- 
ed liuli  and  throe  parallel  poundern. 

To  James  M.  Bottum,  of  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  finprori-mi'iit  in  securing  Pinions,  tf-e.,  of 
W(itrh,.-<  ;„  ],(t]H:s.  Patented  Julylo,  1B51. 
— I  chain  the  cinnloymeut  of  adhesive  cement 
for  securinir  stalls  and  ijinious  of  watches  or 
tiuie-piecos  tor  lathe  operation,  in  combina- 
tion with  a  chuck,  and  a  slidinsc-tube,  and  a 
female  centre,  or  in  any  manner  substantially 
the  same. 

To  I'2n-wrx  K.  Bro-wntxg,  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
for  Iniproreijtents  in,  Macnlnes  for  cutting 
Wood  into  Shreds  and  crimping  them,  for 
Mattress  Stuffing,  dkc.  Patented  July  'l5, 
18ol. — I  claim  the  use  of  the  splitters  with 
the  iilane-iroti  and  the  holder,  and  the  mova- 
ble M-oiu'hted  lid,  or  any  thinj^  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  same,  combined  and  arranged 
in  the  plane-stock  F,  for  t)ie  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing the  article  herein  described. 

To  Stillman  a.  Clemens,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  linprotemKnt  in  Machines  for  dress- 
ing Sis,//,,  I/enip,  d'c.  Patented  July  1.5, 1851. 
• — I  claim  tlie  hinged  jaw  connected  with  the 
driving-siud't,  tjubstantially  as  described,  in 
cofti'UijA^piSi.witlj-the  cylinder  to  wdiieh  it  is 
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lyisi  of  English  PatetUs  issued  from  July 
28th  to  Auc/ust  28th,  1851,  both  inclusive. 

James  Timniiiis  Chance,  of  RirminKhara,  gcntle- 
raati,  Cur  inipiovc.tneiils  in  the  rnanutactuiL'  of  glass. 
(Bcin^  a  coinnmiiiciiticin.)     July  if^;  six  nKinllis. 

Riclinril  l.lo><l,  (il'Piiris,  in  tlie  republic  of  France, 
engineer,  for  iin|pniveinciit><  in  stt'iim-ent;incs  and  in 
(r«utiin<  steam.  (Boinj,' a  communication.)  July  28; 
six  nioDlli.s. 

PuU:r  Uobort  Druramond,  of  Perth,  for  improve- 
ments in  churns.    July  2'.l;  six  nionlns. 

John  VVorkmnn,  of  Siamford-hill,  Middlesex,  fii- 
misl  ami  fumncc-lniildor,  for  improvements  in  the 
inanufaclure  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  otjier  arlicies  made 
of  like  maleri.ils.     July  31 ;  six  months. 

Charles  liarlow,  of  Chancery-lane,  liOiidon,  for  im- 
proveinents  in  saws.  (Being  a  communication.) 
July  31 ;  six  months. 

Victor  l.ernoi«iuofCett,e,Dt'parlcmentde  I'lleranlt, 
France,  for  certain  improvements  in  lolary  and  other 
en";ines.    July  31  ;  six  months. 

Charles  Cowper,  of  20,  Soillhanipton-buildingg, 
Chancery-hnie,  Middlewx.  for  improvements  in  lo- 
oomotive-eiiicines,  Hnd  boilors,  and  carrlautes,  part  of 
which  impriiveinents  are  apjdiciible  to  other  similar 
purposes.  (^Beinj;  a  conununicatioii.)  July  31  ;  six 
months. 

James  Wliitelaw,  of  Johnstone,  Renfrew,  North 
Britain,  ciisjiiicej',  lOr  certain  improvtiments  iusteam- 
euKincs.    July  31  ;  six  luonlbs.       ^^  ^ 

Joseph  Mausell,  of  Red  Lioii-squarei  Mldulesex, 
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manufacturing:  fancy  stationer,  for  improvements  in 
ornamenting  paper  and  other  fabrics.  July  31;  g^ 
moiUhs.  ) 

Charles  Perley,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Ignited 
States  of  Americii,  machinist,  for  certain  new  and  ] 
useful  improvements  in  the  constrnctiim  of  cipstans  '. 
for  nautical  and   general  purposes.      July  31  ;,six  ' 
months.  ,        t 

Edward  de  Mornay,  of  Jlark-lane,  London,  'gein-  ' 


tleman,  for  improvements  in  machinery  lor  crushing  ' 
guyar-anies,  and  in  apparatus  for  evaporating  suc- 
cbiu'me  fluids.     August  5  ;  six  months. 

Levi  Bissell,  of  the  City,  County,  and  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  United  Stales  of  America,  engineer,  for 
certain  new  and  useful  improvements  in  the  means 
of  sustaining  travelling  carriages  and  other  veliicles, 
which  improvements  are  applicable  to  other  like 
purposes.     .August  ii;  six  months. 

Edwin  Deely  and  Richard  Mountford  Deely,  of 
Andinan  Bank,  Slati'ord,  tlint  and  boltle-ulass  manu- 
facturer, for  certain  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  furnaces  tor  the  manufacture  of  glass.     Au- ^ 
gust  C;  six  months.  ,  ^! 

Robert  Hyde  Greg,  of  Manchester,  manufactgrer 
and  merchant,  and  David  Bowbis,  of  Beddish,  Lan- 
caster, manufacturer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  lijr  manufacturing  weavers' 
healds  or  harness.     August  7;  six  luunliis. 

Lockinglon   St.  Lawrence    Buna,  of  Walbrook, 
London,  merchant,  for  improvements  in  the  inanu- , 
facture  of  kampliolicon.     August?;  six  months. 

Alphonse  Rene  le  Moire  de  Normandy,  of  Judd-  [ 
street,  Middlesex,  gentleman,  and  Richard  Fell,  of 
the  City-road,  in  the  same  county,  engineer,  tor  im- 
proved methods  of  obtaining  Iresh  water  from  salt 
water,  and  of  concentrating  sulphuric  acid.  August 
7 ;  six  months 

Jonathan  (irindrod,  of  Birkenhead,  Chester,  con- 
sulting engineer,  lor  tin  improvement  in  the  machin- 
ery for  communicating  motion  from  steam-emjines 
or  other  motive-power,  and  in  the  construction  of. 
rudders  for  vessels.     August  14;  six  months. 

John  Plant,  of  Beswick,  Manchester,  manufactui«r, ' 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  mamilaclure  of  lex- ' 
tile  fabrics.    August  1-1 ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Skimier,  of  Sheffield,  for  improvements  '■ 
in  producing  ornamental  stiifaces  on  tnetal  and  other 
materials.    August  14;  six  months. 

Stephen  Moulton,  of  Bradlbrd,  Wilts,  India-rubber 
manufacturer,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  prep- 
aration of  gutta  percha  and  caoulcliouc.  and  in  the 
application  thereof.     August  14;  six  moriihs. 

Aime  Nicolas  Dorode,  of  No.  37  Rue  :-t.  Roch, 
Palis,  France,  gentleman,  for  a  certain  process  for 
uniting  cast-iron  to  cast-iron  and  other  metals,  and  I 
for  uniting  other  metals  together.    August  14;  aixi 
months.  i 

Joseph  Birkbeck  Blundell,  of  New-cross-roadi, i 
Kent,  gentleman,  lor  improvements  in  machinery 
for  sweeping  and  cleansing  roads  and  w/ys.  August 
14;  six  months. 

Ilenry  (Jlynn,  of  Bruton-street,  Berkeley-square, 
gentleman,  and  Rudolph  Ap|)el,  of  (ierrard-street, 
Soho,  annastatic  |>rinlor,  both  in  Middlesex,  lOr  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  or  treatment  of  pa- 
per or  fabrics,  to  |)reventco|,les  or  imprissions  being' 
taken  of  any  writing  or  printing  thereon.  August 
14;  six  months. 

Lot  Faulkiu-r,  of  Cheadle,  Chester,  machinist,! 
forceitain  improvements  in  the  method  of  obliiinii 
ing  and  applying  motive-power.  August  iil  ;-8iie>' 
months.  i 

James  Roberion,  of  Oxibixi-street,  MancheMerv' 
chemist,  for  imprt>ved  methods  of  producing  or  ob- 
taining printing  dyes  and  other  substances  used  in. 
printing;  which  improvements,  in  whole  or  in  (iftrt, 
are  applicable  to  other  like  useful  purposes.  An-. 
gust  'Jl  ;  six  months.  v^ 

John  Wallers,  of  Sheffield,  York,  Manufactureit,! 
for  certain  improvements  in  knlvos  and  forks.  ''Au- 
gust 21 ;  six  months.  ■    I     I'    iin-  n    V..|,;,  0 
■  ti.^  .A    l,(U     .111  J:ii;lliiij,iil 
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John  Treasahar  Jeffree,  of  Blackwall,  engineer, 
for  an  improved  apparatus  for  facililatins;  the  more 
perfect  combustion  of  fuel,  whereby  funnels  in 
steam-vessels  and  chimneys,  or  shafts  tor  factories, 
may  be  dispensed  with.     Ani^ust  21 ;  six  months. 

James  Palmer,  of  Paddinuton,  Middlesex,  artist, 
for  impri>vements  in  delinealing  objects,  and  in  ap- 
paratus and  materials  lor  that  purpose.  August  23 ; 
six  months. 

Edward  Clarence  Shepard,  of  Duke-street,  West- 
minster, gentleman,  for  improvements  in  obtaining 
and  applyin?  niotive-pnwtr.  (Being  a  communica- 
tion.)    August  28;  six  months. 

Thomas  Brown  Jordan,  of  Lambeth,  Surrey,  en- 
gineer, for  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  cutting,  dre.^siug,  planing,  and  otherwise  work- 
ing slate,  and  alsi)  for  framing  and  setting  the  same. 
August  28  ;  six  months. 

James  Edward  M'Connell,  of  Wolverton,  Buck- 
ingham, engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  loco- 
motive steam-ensines  and  railway  axles,  parts  of 
which  are  applicable  to  stationary  and  marine 
steam-engines.     .August  28;  six  months. 

William  Johnson,  of  Millbank,  U'escminster,  gen- 
tleman, for  irajjrovements  in  a.scertaining  the  weight 
of  goods.     Auirust  28  ;  six  months. 

Pierre  Armande  Lecomte  de  I'ontainemoreau,  of 
South-street,  i'insbury,  Middlesex,  and  Boulevart 
Poissonniere,  Paris,  France,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  gas-lighting.  (Being  a  com- 
munication.)    August  28  ;  six  months. 

Idst  of  Scotch  Patents,  issued  from  June 
22d  to  August  22c?,  1851,  inclusive. 

John  Swindells,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster,  manu- 
facturing chemist,  for  certain  iuijjrovements  in  ob- 
taining products  trora  ores  and  other  matters  con- 
taining metals,  and  in  the  preparation  and  applica- 
tion of  such  products  for  the  purposes  of  bleaching, 
printing,  dyeing,  and  color-making.  June  25;  four 
months. 

John  Emmanuel  Lightfoot,  of  Rro:id-oak,  Accring- 
ton,  Lancaster,  calico-printer,  and  James  Higgin,  of 
Oobourg-tenMce,  Stratlbrd-road,  in  the  same  county, 
chemist,  tor  improvements  in  treating  and  preparing 
certain  coloring  matters,  to  be  used  in  dyemg  and 
printing.     June  26  ;  si.x  months. 

Bobert  Hays,  Easum,  of  Commercial-road,  Step- 
ney, Middlesex,  rope-maker,  for  improv(.ments  in  tlie 
manufacture  ot  rope.    July  1 ;  six  months. 

Geortre  Frederick  Muntz,  the  younger,  of  Birming- 
ham, Warwick,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in 
furnaces  applicable  to  the  melting  of  metals  for 
making  brass,  yellow  metal,  and  other  compound 
metals.    July  2;  six  months. 

Thomas  .Allan,  of  Edinburgh,  gentleman,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  electric  telegraphs,  and  in  ap- 
paratus connected  therewith.     July  2  ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Hawkins,  of  Inverness-terrace,  IJishops- 
road,  Bayswater,  Middlesex,  oilman,  for  improve- 
ments In  brushes.    July  l(j;  six  months. 

John  Brazil,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster,  gentleman, 
for  certain  improvements  m  dyeing,  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  dyewoods.    July  21  ;  si.x  months. 

John  Piatt,  of  Oldham,  Lancaster,  engineer,  and 
Richard  Burch,  of  Heywood,  in  the  same  county, 
manager,  for  certain  improvements  in  looms  for 
weaving.    July  21  ;  six  months. 

Percival  Moses  Parson.s,  of  Robert-street,  .Adelpbi, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer,  tor  impmvemenls  in 
cranes,  Ciipable  of  being  used  on  railways,  and  in 
parts  of  railways,    July  21 ;  six  months. 

William  Johnson,  oi'  Lincoln's-inn  Fields,  Middle- 
sex, civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  lor  the  manufacture  of  envelopes.  (BtJ- 
ing  a  communication.)    July  2H ;  six  months. 

Daniel  Towers  Shears,  of  Banksi<le,  Southwark, 
copper  merchant,  for  certain  iraproveraenls  in  the 
manufacture  and  reflniug  of  sugar.  July  25;  six 
mouths. 


Alexander  Alliott,  of  Lenton,  Nottingham,  engi- 
neer, for  improvements  in  cleaning,  dyeing,  and  diyt 
ing  machines,  and  in  machinery  to  be  used  in  sugiu', 
soap,  metal,  and  color  manufacturing.  July  31 ;  six, 
months.  ; 

John  Davie  Morries  Stirling,  of  Black-grange, 
North  Britain,  Esq.,  for  improvements  in  the  raatt-'^ 
ufacture  of  metallic  sheets,  and  in  coating  metals' 
and  alloys  of  metals  in  metallic  compounds,  and  in 
welding.    July  31 ;  six  mouth.s.  r 

James  Whitelaw,  of  Johnstone,  Renfrew,  North  , 
Britain, engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  steam--. 
engines.     August  1 ;  six  months. 

Charles  Cowper,  of  20,  Southampton-buildings, ' 
Chancery-lane,  Middlesex,  for  certain  improvi'menta 
in  piling,  fagoting,  and  forging  iron  and  steel  for 
plates,  bai-s,  shaft-axles,  tyres,  cannons,  anch(jrs,  and 
other  similar  purpo.ses.  (Being  a  communication.); 
August  6 :  six  months.  , 

Peter  Robert  Drummond,  of  Perth,  for  improve- 
ments in  churns.     .August  G  ;  six  months.  .^ 

Robert  Oxland  and  John  Oxiand,  both  of  Plym-"^ 
outh,  chemists,  tor  improvements  in  the  manufao- 
ture  and  retining  of  sugar.    August  6;  six  months.    ! 

James  Buchanan  .>lirrlee.s,  of  Glasgow,  Lanark,ii 
North  Britain,  engineer,  fur  certain  improvements  in< 
machinery,  apparatus,  or  means  for  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  sugar.     Au'.^ust  8;  six  months.         ^ 

Joseph  Maasell,  of  Red  Lion-square,  .Middlesex*.' 
manufacturing  fancy  stationer,  for  improvements  ii»' 
ornamenting  paper  and  other  fabrics.  August  8^- 
six  months.  j 

William  Onions,  of  Southwark,  Surrey,  engineer^  > 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  certain' 
parts  of  machinery  used  in  spinning.  August  11  j", 
four  months. 

Alphonsc  Ren6  le  Mire  de  Normandy,  of  Judd- 
street,  .Middle.sex,  gentleman,  and  Richard  Fell,  of 
the  City  i-oad,  in  the  same  county,  engineer,  for  im- 
proved methods  of  obtaining  tresh  water  from  saM 
water,  and  of  concentrating  sulphuric  acid.  .Augua^y 
13;  six  months. 

David  Farrer  Bower,  of  Hunslet,  Leeds,  manufao-,, 
turing  chemist,  for  certain  improvements  in  prepaid' 
ing,  rating,  otherwise  called  rotting  and  fermenting'' 
flax,  line,  grasses,  and  other  fibrous  vegetable  sub- 
stances.   August  20 ;  six  months. 

v\.-\-  w>.-'\  \.  ■■■-,>,    I  »  .  \;'.iA. 
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Fair  or  the  American  Institute. — It  might  W' 
thought  very  proper  that  a  periodical  devoted  to  the ' 
mechanic  arts  should  contain  some  notict^,  at  this, 
season,  of  the  exhibition  of  mechanical  industry,  now  ' 
about  closing,  at  Castle  Garden ;  and  so  indeed  it 
would,  were  there  any  thing  calling  for  special 
notice. 

We  received  an  invitation  to  visit  the  exhibition 
during  the  season,  of  which  we  availed  ourselves 
very  frequently,  and  saw  a  great  deal  to  admire  in 
all  the  branches  of  industry  there  represented.  The 
arrangements  were  judicious  and  commendable,  and: 
without  doubt  served  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended— a  stereotype  of  last  year's  exhibition 
to  a  letter,  and  a  good  advertisement  for  all  who' 
contributed.  Further  than  this,  we  failed  to  pep-) 
ceive  any  thing  serving  to  mark  the  exhibition  as  an' 
improvement  on  previous  exhibitions.  In  short, 
either  the  medals  of  the  Institute  confer  little  credit,; 
or  our  mechanics  cannot  be  spurred  to  a  vigoi- 
ous,  healthful  emulation.  We  know  the  latter  not 
to  be  the  case,  and  hence  are  led  to  infer  that  some-' 
thing  is  wrong  in  the  system  of  awards  conferred  by 
the  Institute, 
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~  The  Fair  was  not  a  thing  for  the  New  York  me- 
''chanics  to  be  proud  of.  We  Imve  seen  many  a 
'county  cattle-show  in  New  Kntjland  which,  for  a!I 
that  makes  such  an  exhibition  of  value,  was  in  ad- 
vance of  it — a  rivalry,  life  and  emulation,  a  spirit 
which  went  home  with  the  exhibitors,  and  the  fruits 
Of  which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  worlishops  and  in 
'succeeding  exhibitions.  Here  every  thing  wore  a 
look  of  utter  stasnation  ;  and— beyond  tlie  reference 
'inade  by  successful  exhibitors  in  their  succeeding 
"kdvertiseineilts  to  the  medals  they  have  received— 
%e  whole  thing  will  be  foh^otten  in  a  week,  and 
''tfaariy  of  the  articles  laid  by  on  shelves  to  be  used 
'tlgain. 

<  '  Premiums  are  duly  declared,  ns  usual,  to  the  trans- 
'cendental  geniuses  who  have  distinguished  them- 
Wlves  in  the  preparation  of  bed-quilts,  fancy  soaps, 
and  Daguerreotypes ;  and  the  Fair  of  the  American 
*fiiStUUtfe,  ^ads  itt  theFdree  Of  the  American  Institute. 
'Ho-j  'I'mH  .'M!fi>-i;-'  ..',  -,"'!  .  ■■  : 

Vl,i;r.!     0    .;.:.-. I,;  ■-  ,      jjj.„,  yq^^^  iOct.  6th,  1851, 

'Mr.  Editor  : 

■i'  Sir— T  see,  in  your  last  number,  a  few  rettiarks 
■tipoii  Mr.  Bai-nutn's  Fire  Annihilator.  The  press  hiis 
-univei-sallv  tipoken  of  it  as  a  great  discovery— you 
beiug  lilt;  lirsl,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  j)resume  to  ques- 
Xioii  Mr.  Bariuun's  Annihilator's  virtues,  or  his  belief 
'%!  them,  and  wilhout  olTeriiig  any  ai-gument  what- 
Jever;  but  content  yourself  with  slurring  over  things 
wliose  value  you  are  ignorant  of:  for,  as  one  inter- 
ested, I  demand  to  know  upou  what  ground  you 
stik'miidze  an  invention  second  to  none  in  ihis  age,  as 
ranking  with  Fejee  mermaids  and  such  humbugs. 

We  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  inserting 
-  the  above  elegant  extract ;  but  as  it  affords  a  good 
;)text  for  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  we  have 
headed  our  article  willi  it,  referring  to  it,  however, 
i«nly  so  far  as  to  notice  tl»e  fact  which  he  asserts — 
,ef  the  universal  good  opinion  expressed  of  this  Annir 
hilatur  by  the  public  press  in  general- — which  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  the  manager's  reputation  is  un- 
deniably of  that  order  which  would  of  itself  lead  to 
-xlistrust  of  any  thing  of  a  marvellous  character  pre- 
'Sented  by  him  to  the  public — much  more  when  the 
miruculous  predominates  to  such  an  extent.  We 
■teave  the  solution  of  this  anomaly  to  the  cm-ious  in 
•such  matters. 

I'l  This  is  by  no  means  a  new  affair  of  the  Fire  Anni- 
fhilator.  More  than  six  years  since  we  heard  of 
Phillips's  experiments  or  exhibitions  in  London, 
>  Where  he  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  aid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  patent  in  this  country,  but  un- 
successfully until  witliin  a  few  months  past.  These 
;iexhlbitiou3  were  conducted  with  great  skill  and 
boldness.  A  temporary  house  was  built,  set  in 
flames,  and  extinguished  by  the  application  of  the 
Annihilator.  Crowds  witnessed  these  exhibitions,  ■ 
and  departed  without  SO  much  as  drbamiu'g  of  thfe 
trick  which  had  been  jilayed  before  their  eyes. 
These  exhibitions  are  still  continued  by  Phillips,! 
and  have  been  for  several  years,  at  intervals  of  about 
a  raoDtb.  in  an  old,  disused  fire-proof  re.tort-honse  Of 
the  London  Gas-Works,  near  Vauxhal!  Gardens, 
where  some  of  our  readers  may  liave  seen  them 
during  their  visit  to  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  ma- 
chines may  be  bought  at  the  depiH  of  the  Company, 
No.    105    LeadeuhaH-atreet,    London— where    the 


"  American  manager"  or  any  one  else  may  have 
bought  any  number  they  wished;  but  instead  of 
this  (and  we  appeal  to  the  human  sympathies  of  the 
aforesaid  "  manager"  for  relief  in  this  matter;,  we 
have  been  waiting  now  for  several  months,  exposed 
to  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  to  which  man  in  his 
fallen  stale  is  liable,  and  yet  a  specific  exists ;  cheap, 
easily  manufactured,  and  suffers  no  change  in  its 
virtue  by  "climate  or  time."  How,  we  ask,  can  the 
"American  manager"  reconcile  it  with  his  coa- 
scieuce  to  keep  us  thus  in  ignorance  of  the  true 
virtues,  by  experiment,  of  this  specific? 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  first  volume  of  Alf 
pletons'  Dictionary  of  Machines,  published  in  this 
city  more  than  a  year  since,  ai-ticle  "  Fire  Annihi- 
lator," he  will  see  the  drawing  and  description  of 
this  machine,  with  the  ingredients  used  in  it;  and 
he  will  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  otlier  reasons  than  the  one  alleged  in  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Company  for  their  delay  in  furnish- 
ing the  machines. 

Has  there  not  been  time  to  build  a  temporary  shed, 
and,  using  an  imported  machine— o/  tcUic/i  tlicre 
are  many  in  the  country — show  to  the  credulous,  if 
to  none  other,  the  astonishing  effects  of  the  Aiuiihi- 
latorV  We  were  told  at  the  office  of  the  Company 
that  in  "  about  a  month  there  would  be  an  exhibition 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city."  Why 
this  delay  't  Why  any  special  preparation  of  iniitar 
Hon  burning  houses?  We  have  ihe  rci.l  thing  eveiy 
night,  and  of  dimensions  to  suit.  Have  we  not  fires 
small  euough  lor  the  showing  off  of  a  "very  little 
one"  up  to  his  highest  figure?  Can  any  one  believe 
that  there  is  good  fire-exlinguishiug  virtue  in  these 
inacbineB,  and  yet  that  it  requires  a  house  to  be  pre- 
pared expressly  lor  the  exhibition  of  this  virtue? 

A  machine  built  under  Phil.ips's  direction  has 
been  tried  in  this  country,  and  failed,  i^truightway 
the  -'American  manager"  comes  out  in  a  oai'd  and 
repudiates  the  machine;  alleging  that  the  riglit  to 
use  it  had  not  been  disposed  of  by  him  foj'  that  State 
in  which  it  had  been  found  wanting;  and  disclaims 
any  responsibility  for  the  action  of  machines  ndt 
made  at  the  Novelty  Works.  This  subterfuge  will 
not  answer,  Mr.  Manager.  As  a  chemist  and  me- 
chanic, at  all  events  as  a  builder  of  Fere  Annihila- 
tors,  Mr.  Phillips  must  be  entitled  to  as  much  of 
the  public  confidence  as  either  the  "  American  man- 
f^5er"  or  the  Novelty  Works.  We  should  rely  on 
one  of  his  machines  as  soon  as  on  any  of  youi-i 
You  assert  that  Phillips's  Fire  Annihilator,  by  the 
generation  of  cai'bonic  acid  and  other  gases,  will 
instantly  extinguish  the  flames  of  a  burning  house  ; 
and  also  that  the  vapors  which  put  out  ihe  fire  may 
be  breathed  with  impunity.  We  deny  the  truth  of 
both  of  these  statements,  and  challenge  you  to  the 
proof.  The  action  of  your  machine  isHO  novelty  to 
-ns,  biit  in  order  to  a  convincing  expos6  of  the  char- 
latanry practised  in  the  exhibition  by  I'hillips  (and 
by  which  means  alone,  or  something  similar,  you 
can  hope  to  practise  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
public),  we  shall  reserve  our  proof  of  the  utter 
inefficiency  of  the  machine  until  after  the  first  exhi- 
bition of  the  action  of  it  in  tl\is  city  ;  and  in  human- 
ity's name,  Mr.  Manager,  let  it  be  at  an  early  day. 
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Read  the  harrowing  acconnts  iu  yoiu"  own  circu- 
lar, such  as  this  on  page  4: 

Let  us  point  to  the  blackened  logs  met  every  now 
and  then  drifting  to  and  fro  uponihe  billowy  Atlan- 
tic, all  of  which  once  wooed  the  winds  with  their 
white  arms,  and  proudly  danced  along  the  death- 
route,  ringing  with  the  music-tones  of  joy  and 
revelry. 

And  this  is  not  all.  Let  us  glance  at  the  ship, 
solitary  and  alone,  upon  her  foam-path  on  the 
ocean.  Let  us  look  at  the  steamer,  cleaving  her 
way  over  seas  and  lakes,  with  hundreds  of  human 
beiugs  in  her  grasp,  and  the  fire-Hend  carefully 
watching,  night  and  day,  for  a  moment's  inattention, 
in  order  to  sweep  the  whole  Into  an  agonizing  and 
inevitable  grave!  Let  us  look  at  the  flame-tongues 
licking  up,  with  an  unearthly  roar,  every  vestige  of 
life  and  beauty — and  hearken  to  the  pileous  cries 
of  the  helpless,  as  they  are  tauutinj^ly  mocked  by 
the  wind-echoes,  or  copied  iu  the  far-off  shrieks  of 
the  frightened  sea-bird ! 

Where  are  your  bowels,  Mr.  Manager,  that  you 
could  have  penned  such  an  article,  and  yet  delay 
the  advent  of  "them  'era  philanthropic  little  coal- 
scuttles»" 

Please  advise  us  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  ex- 
periment, and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  lay  your  ma- 
chine in  the  grave,  with  Joice  Heth  and  otlier 
distinguished  worthies  who  have  appeared  under 
the  same  auspices. 

To  the  peddler  in  patent  rights  we  have  one 
■word.  If  this  be  a  humbug,  it  is  not  a  harmless 
one,  like  Payne's  light,  Gwynne's  pump,  or  Sawyer's 
motive-power — but  one,  perchance,  involving  a  loss 
of  life  as  well  as  property:  and  we  should  say,  look 
well  to  it;  for  if  our  opinion  of  it  prove  correct,  all 
the  blazes  ever  witnessed  by  the  Annihilatoi's  com- 
bined, will  be  but  a  feeble  glimmer  to  the  blaze  you 
■win  be  called  upon  to  encounter. 


'  i"  J.  C.  S."  is  advised  that  the  usual  pi-actice,  in 
•this  neighborhood,  is  to  introduce  the  "bow-string 
girder."  Tiie  bow  or  rib  of  the  girder  of  cast-iron, 
«nd  of  a  T-section.  having  a  rise  of  about  one  and  a 
half  feet  to  two  feet  in  the  centre,  in  a  length  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet.  The  rib  is  cast  iji  one 
piece,  and  a  wrou^ht-iron  tie-rod  shrunk  in  between 
U>e  feet  of  the  rib,  fonning  the  siring  to  the  bow. 

We  have  witnessed  with  surprise  the  almost  uni- 
versal application  of  this  girder,  and  but  that  the 
castinis  are  usually  enormously  heavy,  we  should 
have  heard  more  of  them  ere  this;  and  it  is  hishly 
probable  that  some  disaster  will  yet  grow  out  of 
their  use. 

;   -We  conceive  the  great  defect  of  these  beams  to 
van 
1o  il 


consist  in  the  unequal  action  of  the  two  parts,  pro- 
ducing at  least  an  uncertainty  in  Hie  action  of  the 
tie.  If  the  tie  be  shrunk  iu  "short,"  the  rib,  as  well 
as  the  tie  itself,  is  subjected  to  a  depreciating  strain. 
If  the  tie  be  put  in  slack,  the  cast-iron  must  yield  to 
fi-actuje  before  communicating  auy  strain  to  the  tie ; 
and  in  any  event  they  cannot,  from  the  natuje  of 
things,  be  brought  to  act  together  efficiently,  nor  can 
their  absolute  streuglh  be  calculated  with  precision. 

The  best  form  of  girder,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  one 
lately  devised  by  Air.  Bogardus,  of  the  firm  of  Bo- 
gardus  &.  Hoppen,  Centre-street,  which  they  have 
taken  measures  to  secure  by  a  patent,  It  consists  in 
forming  the  girder  of  two  separate  castings,  meeting 
at  the  centre  against  a.  wrought-iron  bearing-block, 
as  in  the  figure.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  tie  in 
this  case  need  not  be  shrunk,  iu,  but  simply  dropped 
into  place. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  the  lightness 
and  convenience  of  handling  the  castings,  their  con- 
sequent economy,  and  the  almost  absolute  certainty 
with  which  the  strength  of  the  girder  may  be  calou- 
laled:  for  in  this  case  tlie  tension  of  the  tie-rod  may 
be  taken  as  the  straui  on  the  beam,  and  may  be  es- 
timated with  certainty.  One  lately  built  by  Mr.  Bo- 
gardus, of  twenty  feet  between  the  bearings,  with  a 
rise  of  oue  foot  at  the  centre,  bore  without  yielding 
or  sensible  derangement,  the  equiviUeut  to  a  weight 
of  85,000  lbs.  distributed  over  the  girder. 

The  rule  lor  ascertaining  the  strain  on  this  girder 

\Vi 
will  be,  for  the  tension  on  the  tie- rod,  T  =■  — .     Or, 
I  .     4r 

the  strain  to  which  this  tie  is  subjects  will  he 
found  by  miUtipli/ing-  the  /vail  in  the  centre  by  the 
clear  span.,  in  feet  or  inches,  of  the  girder,  divided  by 
four  times  the  rise  in  the  centre,  in  the  same  unit  of 
measure.  Or,  2  A  B  X  weight  at  C,  divided  by  4  B'C, 
=:  strain  on  the  tie-rod.  .  ■  ,..     ■,.■.,„ 

■  AM.mn  siora 

■•  •••  :Mi:;ci>b 

StBAMERS    PlONKEB  AND    CiTY   OF   PlTTSBU»«i-=— 

We  have  iu  prepai'ation,  on  a  large  sciile,  the  draw- 
ings of  the  engines  ol  these  steamers,  hitely  comple- 
ted at  the  West  Point  Foimdry.  They  me  of  the 
description  known  asTrunk-eu'^incs,  and  are  the  first 
that  have  been  constructed  in  this  coiuitry  on  such 
a  scale,  if  indeed  there  has  been  any  thing  like  them 
abroad. 

The  whole  arrangement  and  construction  reflect 
great  credit  upon  the  projectors  aud  couslruclois— 
aud  are  an  additional  evidence,  if  any  were  wanting, 
that  in  engine-building  we  are  at  this  day,  to  say  the 
least,  AMnuf  no  othecnationv  I "{."<' i    >  ' 

,   ii.  :l  :-i:l  j<i!    'i.li  .y    l'M)-riiv;ii)X':  tiiu   ,-     .ui' 
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*'  G.  T.,"  Utc/ifitld,  Conn. — Your  plan  has  no  nov- 
elty in  it,  htiviu!^  been  long  since  tried  ;  but  like  all 
featberin'^  paddle-wheels,  is  in  practice  attended 
with  inconveniences  more  than  coinilerbalancing 
any  presumed  advantages.  Again,  the  loss  by  the 
oblique  action  of  the  radial  paddle  is  much  over- 
rated. If  you  will  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
gressive movement  of  the  vessel,  you  will  perceive 
that  the  radial  paddle  by  no  means  presents  the  re- 
sistance, either  to  entering  or  leaving  the  water, 
which  many  imagine. 

"S." — The  short  method  of  multiplication  pro- 
posed by  you  goes  no  further  than  to  omit  writing 
one  of  the  lactors  when  the  figure  1  occurs  in  the 
other  factor — a  means  much  more  likely,  in  our 
opinion,  to  give  rise  to  mistakes,  than  productive  of 
saving  in  time.  In  the  solution  of  problems  the  cal- 
culations, properly  so  called,  need  only  exercise  the 
mind ;  the  arithmetical  operations  which  Ibllow 
should  bo  nearly  mechanical,  or  following  the  sight, 
and  theretbre  taxing  the  memory  as  little  as  possible. 

"  H.  P.,"  Evgiiieo's  Office,  Medina. — Your  fonnu- 
la  would  interest  so  few  of  our  readers  that  it  has 
not  been  thought  desirable  to  make  the  engraving 
necessary  to  the  illustration.  Our  thanks  are  due  for 
your  ofl'er,  and  any  inlbrmation  which  you  may  be 
disposed  to  furnish  will  be  thankfully  received. 

To  the  Kditur  of  J}ppletons''  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Looking  over  No.  43  of  "The  Expositor,"  a  week- 
ly London  publication,  an  article  will  be  found  on 
the  subject  of  a  bridge  now  in  process  ol  erection  at 
Ballersea,  in  whicli  article  the  editor  remarks— 
"There  is  a  |)eculiarity  in  the  mode  of  constructing 
this  bridge  which  deserves  notice  lor  the  boldness 
and  novelty  of  the  design,  and  which,  if  successful, 
will  confer  great  credit  on  the  originator.  The  piers, 
instead  of  being  Ibunded  in  a  cofferdam  and  buiit  of 
regular  masonry,  are  composed  of  conci-ele,  sur- 
rounded and  protected  on  ail  sides  by  a  substantial 
casing  of  cast-iron.  Thus  no  cofferdam  is  required; 
and  the  engineer  calculates  that  he  will  be  able  to 
carry  up  his  piers  to  the  height  of  seven  ti'et  above 
high  water  lor  the  same  sum  that  a  coff(!rdam  would 
have  cost  ui'der  the  old  system.  If  this  mode  of 
founding  works  in  tidal  rivers  should  j)iove  success- 
ful, it  will  be  a  highly  important  step  in  hydraulic 
engineering." 

Now,  .Mr.  Editor,  you  will  immediately  perceive 
that  the  above  |)lan  of  Ibiinding  piers,  without  the 
use  of  cotl'erdams,  bears  great  similitude  to  that  pro- 
poseil  by  me  In  an  article  lately  addressed  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  a  bridge  across  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
— the  only  difference  being  that  the  engineer  of  the 
Baltersea  bridge  makes  a  cast-iron  casing  wherein  to 
inclose  his  concrete,  whereas  I  propose  a  wrought- 
iron  casing  lor  much  the  s;ime  purpose.  My  article 
proposes  that  the  iron  casing  bi!  iinide  air-tight— tirst, 
with  the  view  of  making  it  answer  as  a  pneumatic 
pile,  thereby  driving  it  as  deep  as  possible  into  the 
bed  of  the  river  to  give  it  a  firm  hold;  and  secondly, 
with  the  view  of  pumping  out  the  water,  to  allow  of 
the  construction  of  soliit  masonry  without.     The 


pumping  out  of  the  water  and  the  consequent  ex- 
pense might,  however,  very  probably  be  dispensed 
with,  by  merely  filling  in  the  casing  with  a  mixture 
of  concrete  and  loose  stone  thrown  in  from  above. 
The  i)ier,  then,  in  virtue  of  its  outside  casing,  would 
be  just  as  good  as' one  of  solid  masonry,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  great  economy  attained  in  its  coustruclioa 
and  in  the  materials  employed.  If  there  is  any  merit 
to  be  atliiched  to  the  idea  of  an  iron  c;u<ing  for  found- 
ing piers  without  the  use  of  cofferdams,  I  must  claim 
that  merit  in  the  same  degree  that  the  editor  of  the 
Expositor  confers  it  uj)on  the  engineer  of  the  Batter- 
sea  bridge;  for  it  will  be  evident  to  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  the  date  at  which  you  received  my  first  Com- 
munication on  the  subject  is  anterior  to  that  of  my 
receiving  the  above-mentioned  number  of  the  Ex- 
positor, previous  to  wliiuh  time  I  was  not  aware  in 
any  way  otthe  construction  of  a  bridge  at  Battersea. 

Now,  Sir,  a  few  words  as  to  the  superstructure  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  bridge.  You  will  perceive,  by  re- 
ferring to  page  130  of  a  work  published  by  VV.  P'air- 
bairn.  Esq  ,  C  K.,  on  the  subject  of  the  Conway  and 
Menii  tubular  bridges,  that  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
11.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  he  says — "  I  have  been  calcu- 
lating the  theoretical  extent  to  which  a  tube  of  the 
description  we  are  making  could  be  carried,  before 
it  would  break  with  its  own  weight;  and  I  find  from 
data  deduced  from  the  model  tube,  that  the  limit  is 
about  twenty-fiiur  times  the  dimensions,  or  a  spaa 
equal  to  IbUU  feet.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
could  find  material,  or  that  it  is  practical  to  build 
such  a  tube ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  in  case  we  are 
successful  with  the  Britannia  and  Conway,  that  a 
bridge  1000  leet  span  might  be  made.  1,  however, 
leave  tlie.^e  gigantic  structures  to  our  successors, 
being  conscious,  as  lar  as  respects  our  present  un- 
dertaking, that  we  are  very  consitlerably  within  the 
limits  ol  destruction."  Now  the  condition  has,  to 
every  one's  knowledge,  been  nobly  verified  in  the 
existence  of  the  Meiiai  tubes;  and  when  it  is  known 
that  a  train  of  Ireighled  cars  weighing  300  tons  can 
cause  but  a  defiection  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
a  span  of  400  leet,  no  doubt  can  remain  in  any  one's 
mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  tube  of 
double  the  dimensions.  One  pier  more  or  less,  as  I 
stated  in  my  first  article,  would  involve  an  immense 
amount  of  money,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of 
the  water  and  ihe  suosequent  height  necessary  above 
water,  so  that  the  longer  the  tutjes  could  be  made 
the  more  economical  would  be  the  cost  of  the  bridge. 
II,  however,  there  were  any  risK  in  three  spans  ol 
loot)  feet  each,  tlie  general  rule  of  an  odd  number  of 
bays  might  be  overlooked,  and  four  spans  oi  7.')0  leet 
might  be  adopted  with  the  most  periect  safety. 

1  am  now  corresponding  with  R.  Stephenson,  Esq., 
and  Win.  K.iirb.urn,  Esq.,  civil  engineers,  on  the 
subject  of  the  proportions  to  be  given  to  the  reijui- 
site  tubes,  and  shall  soon  have  obtained  something 
like  a  very  definite  idea  of  a  bridge  across  the  St. 
Lawrence,  even  though  it  has  till  now  been  consid- 
ered impossible,  ami  even  though  when  made  it 
should  be  considered  the  tenth  wonder  of  the  world. 
A  Subscriber. 

(Quebec. 


"Wacamahaoa." — Have  received  semi-official 
notification  of  our  election  to  the  important  position 
of  "vowel"  to  the  .Aboriginal  Mechanical  Associa- 
tion. We  are  well  content  to  lend  the  aid  of  our 
name,  if  it  be  thought  in  any  way  conducive  to  the 
"  eiiiikunif  of  a  society  composed  of  such  discordant 
elements. 


|^W°  It  would  give  us  gi'cat  jjleasure  to  notice,  under  a  proper  head,  such  periodicals 
devoted  to  the  ineclianic  arts  or  sciences  as  lutiy  be  received  iti  exchange  witii  the  Maga- 
zine ;  but  only  such  can  be  noticed  as  are  sent  to  the  A'ditor's  address. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MACHINERY  FOR  MANUFACTURING  FELT-CLOTH  OF  WOOL,  COTTON, 
OR  OTHER  FIBROUS  MATERIAL,  AND  FOR  CARRYING  WEBS  OF  ANY  FIBROUS  MATE- 
RIAL, BY  J.  R.  C.  ARNOLD,  OF  NORWALK,  CONNECTICUT. 

From  the  Specification  of  the  Inventor,  piitented  June  10,  1851. 


The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
same. 

Fig.  1  is  an  elevation  of  the  machinery. 

Fig.  2  is  a  plan  or  bird's-eye  view  of 
that  part  of  the  same  to  which  my  inven- 
tion relates. 

Fig.  3  is  a  vertical  section  through  the 
line  X  X  of  fig.  2,  looking  from  the  oppo- 
site side  to  fig.  1. 

Fig.  4  is  a  vertical  section  through  the 
line  *  *  of  fig.  2. 

Fig.  5  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the 
vacuum-box  and  tubes  communicating 
with  the  apparatus  for  producing  the 
vacuum. 

Figs.  6  and  7  are  sections  taken  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  of  the  vacuum- 
pipe. 

Similar  letters  of  reference  indicate 
corresponding  parts  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral figures. 

My  improve7nent  relates  to  a  new  and 
improved  mode  of  carrying  ivebs  or  sheets 
of  fibrous  materia],  and  when  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  fell-cloth  is  for  the 
]ntrj)ose  of  carrying  the  loefl  across  and 
depositing  it  upon  the  loarp.  Felt-cloth 
is  manufactured  by  crossing  the  fleeces 
or  cardings  of  wool  from  the  carding 
machines,  and  then  pressing,  blending,  or 
matting  them  together  into  a  sheet  of 
compact  texture.  The  usual  mode  of 
conveying  the  weft  across  the  warp  is  by 
means  of  endless  chains  carrying  combs 
with  hooked  teeth,  from  which  teeth  it 
has  to  be  released  in  order  to  be  depos- 
ited on  the  warp.  These  teeth  frequent- 
ly allow  some  portions  of  the  material  to 
fall  or  slip  ofl"  too  soon. 

This  difliculty  I  design  to  obvinte 
by  my  improvement,  which  consists  in 
the  employment  of  an  apron  of  some 
material  pervious  to  air,  as  for  instance 
hair-cloth.  Between  the  rollers  of  this 
apron  and  between  its  upper  and  lower 
folds  I  place  a  hollow  box  or  chamber 
which  nearly  fills  the  entire  space;  the 
bottom  of  this  box  is  thickly  perforated 
all  over  with  small  holes,  and  it  commu- 
nicates by  pipes  from  one  or  both  sides 
with  a  fan,  blower,  or  other  aj)paratns' 
capable  of  withdrawing  the  air  and  form- 
ing  a  vacuum   witiiin.     The   air   beincr 


withdrawn  from  the  box  the  external  air 
rushes  through  the  apron  and  through 
the  perforations  in  the  bottom  of  the  box 
to  supply  its  place,  and  any  light  or 
fibrous  material  will  be  drawn  towards 
the  apron  and  securely  held  under  it  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmospiiere,  without 
any  liability  to  fall  ot!'  till  the  desired 
moment,  when  the  communication  with 
the  blower  is  cut  oflT. 

The  carding  machine  represented  in 
fig.  1,  which  supplies  the  fleece  or  card- 
ing for  the  weft,  does  not  diifer  from 
other  machines  in  use,  and  therefore 
needs  no  particular  description  here ; 
that  which  supplies  the  warp  is  not 
shown. 

A  A  is  the  apron  which  carries  the 
warp,  which  is  the  same  as  usually 
employed ;  it  moves  in  direction  of  the 
arrows  1  (figs.  2  and  4),  and  carries  the 
warp  on  the  top.  b  B  is  the  apron  carrying 
the  weft,  which,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
is  of  material  pervious  to  air;  it  runs  on 
two  collars  a  a'  in  a  frame  c  c  supported 
above,  the  frame  carrying  the  warp  apron. 
The  apron  b  b  receives  motion  in  the 
direction  of  arrows  2  2  (figs.  1,2,  and  3,) 
through  roller  a'  by  a  band  b  from  a  pul- 
ley c  on  the  shaft  d  of  the  dofler  d  of  the 
carding  machine. 

e  is  the  vacuum-box,  which  is  made  of 
any  sheet  metal,  and  is  of  a  length  nearly 
equal  to  the  space  between  the  rollers 
a  a',  of  the  width  of  the  warp,  and  of  a 
depth  nearly  equal  to  the  space  between 
the  upper  and  lower  folds  of  the  apron; 
its  bottom,  perforated  all  over  witii  holes 
e,  e,  e,  e,  touches  or  nearly  touches  the 
lower  fold  of  tlie  apron.  A  rotary  fan 
Sn  a  box  f  is  placed  near  the  machine  or 
hi  any  suitable  position  for  operating  on 
several  machines  at  the  same  time  ;  a 
pipe  G  proceeds  upwards  from  the  box 
of  the  fan,  having  a  pipe  h  leading  from 
it  near  the  top,  which  communicates  b}' 
branch-pipes  //  with  the  inside  of  the 
vacuum-box.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
pipe  G  there  is  a  throttle-valve  s,  which 
closes  or  opens  the  connnunication  be- 
tween the  fan  and  the  vacuum-box  e  ; 
this  valve  has  a  lever  g  on  its  spindle, 
which  is  connected  by  a  rod  h  to  a  long 
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arm  i  of  a  lever  hung  on  a  fixed  fulcrum _; 
on  the  side  of  the  frame  of  the  carding- 
eng-ine,  the  same  lever  having  a  shorter 
curved  arm  k  set  at  nearly  a  right  angle 
to  the  arm  /.  The  top  of  the  pipe  g  is 
open,  but  is  covered  by  a  valve  /  having 
two  guide-rods  nn',  one  on  each  side, 
passing  through  ears  on  the  outside  of 
the  pipe ;  the  rod  n  is  elongated  below 
the  ear  and  connected  to  one  arm  of  a 
leVer  w,  having  its  fulcrum  in  a  standard  o, 
and  having  two  arms  of  equal  length,  the 


opposite  arm  being  connected  by  a  rod  p 
to  the  arm  i  of  the  lever  to  which  the 
throttle-valve  is  connected.  A  spring  q 
secured  to  the  frame  which  carries  the 
aprons  a  a  and  b  b,  always  bears  under ' 
the  end  of  the  lever-arm  i  and  keeps  it 
raised,  causing  the  rod  p  to  raise  the  end 
of  the  lever  rn  to  which  it  is  attached, 
and  throw  down  the  opposite  end  causing 
the  rod  n'  to  close  the  valve  /  until  it  is 
opened  by  the  means  hereafter  shown  in 
the  description  of  the  operation  of  the 
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machine.  The  throttle-Valve  S  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  is  ahvnys  open  when  tlie 
valve  I  is  closed,  so  as  to  leave  a  free 
communication  from  the  box  E  through 
the  pipes//,  h,  g,  to  the  box  P  containing 
the  fan,  or  to  any  apparatus  that  may  be 
employetl  for  producing  a  vacuum,  i  is 
a    toothed    whei')     on    the   dotfer-shaft, 


Fig.  6 
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througli  which  the  doffer  receiVes' it's  bloi   ' 
tion ;  it  carries  a  small  stud  r  on  its  outer 
face,  which,  during  the  revolution  of  tite 
wheel,  strikes  the  arm  A'  of  the  lever  /  /r: 
ff  Ms  a  flap  composed  of  a  flat  board  or 
plate  of  the  whole  width  of  the  doffer :  it  > 
is  hung  on  pivots  or  hinges  t?  *  on  cadi  '' 
side  of  the  frame,  and  also  has  a  lever  lo 
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attached  to  one  end,  which  is  struck  by  a 
pin  X  on  the  end  of  tiie  dofier  once 
during  its  revolution,  so  as  to  throw  up 
the  flap  suddenly  towards  the  apron  B  b. 

The  operation  of  the  machinery,  ex- 
cept as  far  as  the  mode  of  confining  the 
weft  below  the  apron  is  considered,  is 
the  same  as  in  other  machines  employed 
for  the  same  purpose,  therefore  I  A\ill 
proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in  which 
the  weft  is  controlled. 

The  fan  or  other  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing the  vacuum  must  be  constant  in 
its  operation,  so  as  to  keep  a  constant 
draught  or  rush  of  ak  through  the  apron 
in  the  box  e.  The  doffer  makes  one 
revolution  for  every  sheet  of  weft  that  is 
formed ;  and  therefore  must  correspond 
in  diameter  with  the  width  of  the  warp. 
The  warp  travels  a  distance  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  weft  during  the  time  the 
weft  is  travelling  across  its  upper  ftvce. 
The  motion  of  both  aprons  is  continuous, 
and  the  carding  is  taken  from  the  doffer 
in  the  usual  manner,  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds to  the  under  surface  of  tiie  apron, 
where  it  is  confined  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  speed  of  the  apron  b  b  is  such  as 
to  take  a  sheet  of  carding  produced  by 
one  revolution  of  the  doffer  d  and  carry 
it  to  a  proper  position  for  depositing  on 
the  warp  during  the  time  the  warp  moves 
a  distance  equal  to  the  width  of  the  weft. 
There  is  a  space  left  in  the  cards  on  the 
doffer  which  causes  a  break  in  the  card- 
ing when  a  sheet  is  formed,  of  the  proper 
length,  and  as  soon  as  this  space  comes 
opposite  the  apron,  the  pin  r  on  the 
wheel  strikes  the  arm  k  and  throws  down 
the  arm  i  of  the  lever  i  k  to  the  position 
shown'  in  fig.  1  in  red  lines,  the  rod  h 
instantly  closes  the  throttle-valve  s,^  and 
closes  the  communication  with  the  appa- 
ratus producing  the  vacuum,  and  the  rod 
p  acting  on  the  lever  7n,  causes  the  rod  n'  [ 
to  open  the  valve  I,  both  valves  being 
actuated  simultaneously ;  thus  the  sheet 
is  thrown  from  the  apron  b  b  suddenly 
and  deposited  on  the  warp  by  the  sudden 
current  of  air  which  rushes  through  the 
top  of  the  pipe  G,  escaping  through  the 
bottom  of  the  box  e  and  through  the 
apron.  The  valves  remain  in  the  posi- 
tion last  shown  but  an  instant,  or  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  for  as  soon  as  the 
pin  r  passes  the  arm  A:  the  spring  j)  raises 
the  arm  i  and  brings  the  valves,  tpnithiet 
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position  first  described,  the  air  entering 
the  vacuum-box  e  through  the  apron  b  b; 
the  space  in  the  doffer  on  which  there  are 
no  cards  having  then  passed  the  take-off, 
the  carding  or  web  again  commences 
being  given  off  from  the  doffer  and  the 
end  foils  to  the  flap  t;  just  at  this  moment 
the  pin  x  strikes  the  lever  2V  and  throws 
up  the  flap,  throwing  the  carding  up  to 
the  apron  where  it  is  retained,  and  the 
operation  proceeds  as  before  described, 
the  flap  falling  after  the  pin  x  passes  the 
lever.  This  mode  of  carrying  webs  may 
be  employed  effectually  for  any  fibrous 
material,  and  will  be  found  advantageous 
from  its  not  injuring,  perforating,  or 
tearing  it. 


BROWNS   IMPROVEE    LIME-KILNS,  ^i ,   ^j, 

From  the  Specification  of  the  Inventor,  Saniuel 
Brown,  of  the  township  of  Berwick,  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Fig.  1  is  a  perspe|(?i],ye,,T5ie,^  ipj?\ifij?jy 
kiln  complete.       ,„,     _,.  ,„  ^bo-i.-ibiun  owl 
Fig.  2  IS  a  bottp.m  v,xew,|..yu',rlt  i-ni^ecn 
Fig.  3  is  an  end  view;  and,       ^  ,„.;,.  tff{j 
Fig.  4  a  top  view  of  the  same.'  .,,,.,  .j^]^ 
Similar  letters  in  the  several  figurie§.,[ 
represent  like  parts.     The  nature  of  my, 
invention   consists,  first,  in   so  forming 
the   fire-space   in   lime-kilns,  which   are 
fired  iit  both  ends,  as  to  rise  gradually 
from  the  centre  of  the  kiliij  to  points, 
above  the  eyes  in  each  end  thereof,  ^or 
the  purpose  of  so  distributing  ihe  di-aught, 
and  heat,  as  to  secure  the  even  burning, 
of  the  same.     Second,  dividing  the  fit-e-t 
space,  by  a  partition  wall  in  the  ceutEe^, 
into  two  chambers,  for  the  purpose  ofc 
shifting  and  regulating  the  heat  required- 
in  either  end  of  the  kiln  for  the  more'- 
evenly   burning   of  tiie   same.      Thirf,'! 
combining  with   the  fire-chambers   artd"' 
partition  wall  the  ash-pits,  at  each  eiM^ 
of  the  kiln,  connected  by  a  narrow  flue, 
so  that  when  the  eye  at  either  end  may 
be   closed    for   shifting    the   heat,   suf- 
ficient draught  will  be  kept  up  from  the 
opposite  end  of  the  flue  to  allow  the  fire 
to  burn  moderately,  without  being  en- 
tirely extinguished.       ..nii    .li'T     .niiit'jnrii 
The  base  of  the  kiln  is  of  an  ellipticai;,! 
form,  having  a  flue  d  running  through 
tlic  centre  thereof  its  entire  length,  and 
of  a  size  suitable  to  the  size  of  the  kiln, 
and  which  flue  terminates  at  each  end  in 
aivi£^h-piit(is»r.90jithat  when  the  ,ejy/e>li^irj 
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Fig.  1. 
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either  end  is  closed,  or  partially  closed,  for 
shifting-  the  heat,  sufficient  draught  will 
be  kept  up  from  the  opposite  end  to  al- 
low the  fire  to  burn  moderately.  Upon 
this  base  or  platform  b,  I  build  the  side 
walls  c  ;  and  at  each  end  the  breast  walls 
A,  which  are  run  up  with,  and  to  the 
same  height  of  tlie  side  walls,  said  breast 
walls  being  in  length  equal  to  the  great- 
est width  of  the  kiln.      The  side  and 


breast  walls  may  be  banked  up  mth  earth 
on  the  outside  if  preferred,  or  the  kiln 
may  be  placed  in  a  trench  cut  through 
a  slight  undulation  of  the  ground,  or 
against  a  side  hill.  Where  the  flue  d 
opens  out  tlirough  the  breast  walls  a,  I 
construct  the  eyes  e,  which  are  gradu- 
ally drawn  in  towards  their  tops,  having 
suitable  offsets  thferein,  on  which  to  rest 
the  stone,  when  it  is  found  necessary  to 


Fig.  2. 
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close,  or  partially  close  up   said   eyes, 

leaving  always  space  enough  at  top  to 
..throw  in  fuel  when  necessary.  By  clos- 
^  I  ing  up  the  eye  at  either  end  the  heat  may 
J,  be  regulated,  so  as  to  burn  faster  at  one 
J,,  end  than  at  the  other,  and  which  will  be 
,,,  found  necessary  in  the  burning  of  almost 

every  kiln,  so  as  to  burn  all  alike,  and 

leave  no  core  or  cinder. 

Across  the  centre  of  the  kiln  I  build  a 

partition  or  pillar  r,  of  suitable  height, 


t;iking  care  not  to  choke  the  flue,  under- 
neath it ;  and  around  the  inside  of  tlie 
kiln  I  construct  a  bench  g,  upon  winch 
and  the  pillar  f  the  arches  rest  and  ,are 
turned.  The  benches  g  rise  gradually 
fi-om  the  level  of  the  partition  wall  F,  to 
points  above  the  tops  of  the  eyes  at  each 
end,  for  the  purpose  of  so  distributing 
the  draught  and  heat  as  to  secure  the  oven 
burning  of  the  stone. 

Suitable  bars  should  be  placed  in  the 
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bottom  of  the  kiln,  which  may  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  burning  of  eitlier  wood  or 
coal,  and  which  should  be  so  constructed 
as  to  prevent  the  fuel  from  choking  up 
the  flue.  A  "  bushel-hole"  i  may  also 
be  left  in  the  side  of  the  kiln  to  facilitate 
the  putting  in  of  the  stone, or,th$.  taking 
out  the  lime.  / 

Fig.  3. 


The  partition  wall  f,  which  divides  the 
fire-space  into  two  chambers,  is  intended 
to  aid  in  shifting  the  heat  and  regulating 
it  in  either  chamber  as  may  be  required, 
so  as  to  insure  the  more  evenly  burning 
of  the  stone. 

I  fire  my  kiln  at  both  ends  at  the  same 


time.  Tlie  drauglit  is  thus  much  stronger 
— the  heat  is  applied  much  more  gen- 
erally and  regularly  throughout,  and  may 
at,any  time  be  increased  or  diminished 
at  either  end,  so  as  to  burn  faster  or 
slower,  and  equalize  tiie  burning  of  the 
stone.     Much  less  fuel  is  required  for 

-burning  the  same  amount  of  stone  than 
in  ordinary  kilns,  for  the  reason  that  the 
heat  can  be  so  economized  as  to  only 
use  it  where  actually  required.  A  kiln 
constructed  after  my  plan  burns  the  same 
quantity  as  the  ordinary  kiln,  in  about 
one-half  of  tlie  time.  Instead  of  three 
days  usually  consumed,  I  can  burn  my 
kiln  in   thirty-six   hours.     The  cost  of 

""Ct^Rstruction  is  small,  as  from  its  shape 
it  can  be  built  on  flat  ground,  or  where 
a.  slight  hillock  presents  itself,  through 
or  alongside  of  which  it  may  be  placed. 
It  is  very  convenient  for  filling,  feeding, 
and  for  removing  the  lime  wlien  burned. 
It  requires  no  more  hands  than  a  com- 
mon kiln,  and  yet  half  the  time  is  saved. 
But  one  of  its  greatest  excellences  is, 
that  I  can  manage  the  heat,  and  apply  it 
front  or  back,  so  as  to  insure  the  burn- 
ing of  the  stone  evenly  and  regularly, 
and  without  leaving  anyi,cor«  -QRr.ein- 
der.  :  ..J,!,,!  >illi;/v 

>-    ,  ii  i.       ,,iiin   -idj    io  lULiv/  jail 


Claims. — First,  so  forming  the  fire- 
space  in  lime-kilns,  which  are  fired  at 
both  ends,  as  to  rise  gradually  from  tlie 
centre  of  the  kiln  to  points  above  the 
eyes  in  each  end  thereof,  substantially  as 
herein  described,  for  the  purpose  of  so 
distributing  the  draught  and  heat  as  to 
secure  the  even  burning  of  the  stone. 

Second,  dividing  the  fire-space  by  a 
partition  wall  in  the  centre  into  two 
chambers  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  and 
regulating  the  heat  required  in  either  end 


of  the  kiln,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed, for  the  more  evenly  burning  of 
the  stone.  '       '    '     '>     '  •■  '''  ■   'A^^^h-j'' 

Third,  inr  eoillbinatioii  AVitfi'  (fi6"^re- 
chambers  and  partition  wall,  the  ash-pits 
at  each  end  of  the  kiin,  connected  by  a 
narrow  flue,  so  that  when  the  eye  at 
either  end  may  be  closed  for  sliifting-  the 
heat,  sufficient  draught  will  be  kept  up 
from  the  opposite  end  of  the  flue  to  allow 
the  fire  to  burn  moderately  without  being 
entirely  extinguished:  '1   ' "  '  <  •  ■    ^  > ' ; 
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IMPROVEWENTS   IN    TREATING    METALS. 

From  the   Specification  of  ttio   luventor,  Edward 
Lewis  Sujmour,  of  VVilliaiusburg,  Npw  York. 

Fig.  1  Ts  a  jjlan  of  the  apparatus  used 
by  me. 

Fig.  2  is  a  section  tliereof. 

Fig.  3  is  a  cross-section  of  the  furnace. 

The  same  letters  indicate  like  parts  in 
all  the  figures. 

My  invention  consists  in  the  use,  in 
combination,  of  several  known  principles 
or  processes  of  metallurgical  chemistry, 
which  are  hereinafter  described,  in  the 
manufiicture  of  zinc  white,  by  which  I 
am  enabled  to  treat  ores  containing  any 
number  of  metals  ;  and  whilst  converting 
the  metallic  zinc,  its  oxide,  or  sulphuret, 
into  the  sulphate  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  (to 
be  finally  converted  into  zinc  wliite  or 
other  pigments),  to  separate  all  the  other 
metals  contained  in  tlie  ores  by  virtue  of 
the  chemical  aftinity  of  zinc  or  its  oxide 
for  sulphuric  acid,  furuied  in  tiie  manner 
described,  with  or  without  tlie  aid  of  oth- 
er chemical  agents  and  affinities,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  tlie  metals  contained 
in  the  ores  under  treatment.  For  exam- 
ple, suppose  the  metals  in  solution  to 
consist  of  the  oxides  of  silver,  copper, 
and  zinc  ;  before  using  zinc  or  its  oxide 
as  a  precipitant,  it  is  more  proper  and  ad- 
vantageous to  precipitate  the  silver  first 
by  means,  for  in.stanee,  of  metallic  cop- 
per, so  as  to  have  no  other  metal  besides 
copper  to  separate  hereafter  by  means  of 
zinc  or  its  oxide.  You  see,  therefore, 
clearly,  that  besides  the  chemical  affinity 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc  for  sulpluiric  acid,  I 
have  to  avail  myself  in  this  instance  of 
that  of  copper — tliat  is  to  say,  of  its  o.\- 
ide,  for  the  acid  in  question.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  chloride  of  sodi- 
um, the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  their 
carbonates  or  chlorides,  &;c.,  which  I  have 
to  use  occasionally,  in  order  to  simplify 
the  general  process  and  to  lose  no  time. 

These  processes  commence  first  by 
conducting  the  sulphurous  gas  resulting 
from  the  calcination  of  sulphuretted  ores 
of  any  description,  in  the  presence  of  or 
conjointly  with  a  regulated  supply  of  at- 
mospheric air  and  steam,  botli  or  either, 
through  strata  of  felspatjiic  rock,  magne- 
sian  limestone,  sulphurets  of  inetak,  or 
otlier  substances,  either  partly  calcined 
and  lixiviated  or  not,  thereby  effecting 
the  decomposition  of  any  and  all  of  these 
articles  into  their  respective  sulphates — 


that  is,  sulpliates  of  alumina  and  potash 
or  soda,  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  lime, 
and  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead, 
&c.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ores 
or  substances  under  treatment. 

In  the  second  part  of  tliese  processes, 
the  surplus  or  unused  surplus  gas,  either 
direct  or  from  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, is  to  be  heated  in  leaden  chambers 
or  other  vessels,  and  to  be  converted,  by 
any  usual  or  known  means,  into  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  for  use  in  making  sul- 
phates from  ores  or  metals,  whether  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  zinc 
white  or  not,  or  treating  the  basic  salts 
and  the  oxides  formed  by  the  calcination 
of  the  ores.  [ 

In  the  third  part  of' these  processes, 
whatever  of  the  sulphurous  gas  and  the 
nitrous  gases  (if  such  be  used),  evolved 
from  the  previous  process,  may  be  in  sur- 
plus after  either  or  all  of  the  preceding 
parts  of  tliis  process,  is  made  available, 
without  escape  or  loss,  by  combining  it 
with  crude  or  raw  ammonia,  or  other  al- 
Ivjiine  substances,  thereby  producing  the 
pjrincipal  elements  of  artificial  manures. 

In  the  fourth  of  these  processes,  the 
decomposed  or  surplus  sulphurous  gas 
pf  the  first  operation,  or  the  whole  quan- 
tity evolved  from  the  ore  when  the  sec- 
ond and  third  operations  are  not  pro- 
gressing at  the  same  time,  is  led  into  one 
or  more  reservoirs,  in  which  water  and 
metallic  zinc  being  present,  sulphate  of 
zinc  is  formed  and  liydrogen  gas  is  evolv- 
ed ;  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  to  be  convert- 
ed into  white  oxide  of  zinc  by  any  known 
means,  the  sulphuric  acid  expelled,  com- 
bined with  alkalies  during  this  part  of 
the  process,  being  made  available  for  use 
in  subsequent  parts  of  the  processes;  the 
ihydrogen  gas  is  to  be  used  for  deoxidiz- 
ing metallic  oxides,  or  collected  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  when 
ipreviously  charged  with  carbon  from  es- 
sential oils,  or  resinous  matters,  or  any 
other  ingredients  known  to  be  fit  for  the 
purpose.  These  several  but  successive, 
continuous,  consecutive,  or  combined 
..parts  of  this  process  being  effected  by 
one  fire,  which  also  heats  the  water  in  a 
boiler  to  supply  steam  for  use  in  the  pro- 
cesses, in'  the  manner  and  by  the  means 
fully  described. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings,  c  rep- 
resents the  furnace,  a  the  fire-grate,  and 
1   the  fire-door.     3  3   are   flues  in   the 
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crown  of  the  furnace,  by  which  tlie  fire- 
he;it  passes  to  heat  tlie  water  in  the  boil- 
er D,  which  has  a  safety-valve  4  and  a 
ste.nn-pipe  d  going  the  whole  length 
above  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus. 
bhh  are  iron  or  clay  muffles  set  within 
the  furnace  c,  with  doors  2  2  2;  and  tlie 
^  wall  inclosing  the  furnace  is  built  with 
air-flues  cc  so  arranged  as  to  admit  a 
current  of  air,  which  is  slightly  wanned 
as  it  passes  into  openings  in  the  muffles, 
just  within  the  doors  2.  Ateeare  the 
mouths  of  the  muffles  h  b  h,  and  at  this 
end  are  provided  small  air-flues  5,  so  set 
that  they  admit  a  current  of  air  from 
without  to  unite  witii  the  sulphurous 
gases  driven  out  by  the  heat  from  the 
materials  that  are  under  treatment  in  the 
muffles.  At  m  is  the  chimney  to  the  fur- 
nace c.  The  draught  or  supply  of  air 
into  the  flues  c,  and  muffles  and  fire  in 
the  furnace  c  and  flues  5,  may  either  be 
the  natural  induction  of  the  atmospheric 
ail",  or  the  supply  may  be  increased  by 
blowers  and  regulated  by  cocks  or  valves 
in  any  convenient  manner. 


._l<-.lJl.'.lUi_l! 
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,;  ,,,The  sulphurous  gases  from  the  mate- 
,  rials  under  treatment  in  the  muffles,  and 
_  the  air  entering  by  the  flues  .5,  commingle 
in  the  large  air-tight  chamber  e,  formed 
of  brick  or  masonry,  or  any  fit  material, 
and  constructed  in  any  usual  manner  to 
.secure  permanency.  The  standing  di- 
vision /  not  reaching  quite  to  the  top  of 
the  chamber  e,  and  the  hanging  divisions 
g  not  reaching  quite  to  the  bottom,  are 
,to  be  constructed  to  divide  tlie  chamber 
E,  and  form  rece])tacles  for  sul}»huretted 
ores  of  any  nature,  whether  })reviously 
p^QiIied  and  liJ^iviated  or  not,  or  any  oth- 


er ores,  whether  they  be  found  in  a  me- 
tallic state  or  as  oxides,  as  also  felspathic 
rock  and  magnesian  limestone,  to  be  con- 
verted into  their  respective  sulphates,  and 
by  subsequent  treatment  of  the  metallic 
sulphates  with  metallic  zinc  or  its  oxides, 
separated  from  each  other,  either  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  the  chemical  agents  or 
affinities,  as  before  stated;  the  finally  re- 
sulting sul|)hate  of  zinc  being  converted 
into  zinc  white  by  any  known  means. 
At  6  H  6  are  pipes  and  cocks  from  the 
steam-pipe  c/,  above  which,  steam,  unit- 
ing with  the  sulphurous  gas  from  the 
materials  in  the  muffles  bb  and  the  air 
from  the  flues  5,  passes  successively  be- 
low either  of  the  hanging  partitions  g 
and  over  the  standing  partitions  /,  and 
operate  to  convert  the  contents  of  the 
chambers,  as  above  stated,  into  sulphates 
of  the  matei'ial  it  comes  in  contact  with. 
The  commingled  current  of  sulphurous 
gas,  air,  antl  steam  that  is  not  absorbed 
by  and  united  with  the  materials  in  the 
chambers  e,  goes  forwards  into  and 
through  the  long  horizontal  flue  h,  until 
it  arrives  in  the  chamber  f  ;  this  chamber 
is  lined  with  lead,  and  is  fitted  with  one 
partition  /,  having  an  opening  7  near 
the  bottom,  to  the  space  between  the 
partition  i  and  the  next  partition  A,  which 
has  an  opening  8,  near  the  top,  into  the 
third  division  of  the  chamber  f.  At  14 
are  pipes  to  draw  off  any  liquid  contents 
of  the  chamber  e.  At  i  is  a  pipe  and 
cock  from  the  steam-pipe  (/,  to  admit  a 
regulated  current  of  steam  when  needful 
into  the  end  of  the  flue  A,  by  a  nozzle 
turned  towards  the  chamber  f,  to  accel- 
erate the  passage  of  the  sulphurous  gas 
into  the  chamber  f.  At  (/(/</  are  pipes 
and  cocks  admitting  a  regulated  supply 
of  steam  from  the  pipe  d  above  into  the 
lower  parts  of  the  chamber  f,  and  at  10, 
10,  10  are  vessels  containing  nitric  acid; 
this  acting  with  the  surplus  sulphurous 
gas  from  the  first  chamber  £,  and  with 
the  steam  from  the  pipes  q,  condenses  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  chamber  f,  hi  the 
form  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  maybe 
di-awn  oft"  for  use  by  pipes  17  on  each 
division.  Or  in  lieu  of  leaden  chambers, 
I  use  any  other  known  means  of  convert- 
ing the  sulphurous  gas  into  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  sulphurous  and  nitrous  gases  that 
are  in  surplu.s,  or  that  are  not  taken  up 
in  the  previously  described  parts  of  this 
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process,  are  to  be  passed  out  by  an  open- 
iing  11  towards  tlie  bottom,  ut  tfie  right- 
hand  end  of  tlie  chamber  f,  into  the  am- 
monia chamber  a,  which  lias  a  grating  ni 
across  it  to  support  u  (juantity  of  pumiue- 
stone,  coke,  or  other  similar  and  tit  ma- 
■  terial.  At  ir,  above  the  chamber  g,  is  a 
tiink  or  vessel  lit  to  contain  a  quantity  of 
raw  carbonate  or  caustic  ammonia,  or  any 
other  cheap  alkali,  in  solution.  Tins  tank 
has  a  pipe  ?j  and  valve,  to  permit  a  regu- 
lated quantity  of  the  ammonia  or  alkaline 
solution  to  descend  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  chamber  g,  through  the  coke  and 
pumice-stone,  in  which  tiiey  meet,  the  sur- 
plus sulphurous  or  nitrous  gases  from 
the  previous  operations,  and  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber  g  in  the  form 
of  alkaline  salts  or  solution,  containing 
jthe  most  important  element  of  artiti- 
loial  manure,  and  in  a  fit  state  to  mix 
1  with  other  substances  for  agrioultixi-al 
•jpurposes.  :i.,^t  i  ,,,■,'•  1-;^,;  ,-iii;  .-^i/i; 

i!    I  is  the  lower^tirtiof  therflneffejiiunJer 
I  which  are  vessels  k  to  contain  water  and 
the  metallic  zinc,  and  at  12  1*2  are  pipes 
to  admit  sulphurous  gas  from  the  tlue  h 
into  the  lower  parts  of  the  vessels  k,  in 
which  it  operates  to  form  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  converts  the  metallic  zinc  into 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the 
iiWater  into  hydrogen  gas,  which,  ascend- 
ing by  its  levity  and  partial   pressure, 
passes  by  the  pipes  13  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessels  k  into  the  vessels  l 
;  above  the  tlue  k,  which  are  fitted  with 
pipes  16  to  lead  the  gas  into  any  conve- 
nient receptacle  where  it  can  be  purified 
by  lime  or  lime-water,  or  other  substance, 
-  for  any  future  use.     Beyond  the  chamber 
o  is  a  final  flue  to  any  common  chimney 
having  a  damper  15,  by  which  the  exit  of 
any  gases  may  be  so   regulated   as   to 
,  maintain  a  slight  pressure  of  the  gases, 
:  if  so  needed,  in  the  next  and  othet  pre- 
,  vious  parts  of  the  apparatus.        i      >  ^ ;  i ' 
,•     By  these  descriptions  of  the  several 
processes  employed,  it  will  be  understood 
that  sulphuretted  ores  of  iron,  zinc,  cop- 
per, lead,  or  any  other  metal,  being  placed 
in  the  mufHes  and  subjected  to  the  usual 
process  of  roasting  or  calcinhig,  the  sul- 
phurous gas  evolved  is  not  suffered  to 
escape   into  the  atmosphere  and  cause 
detriment  and  annoyance  to  the  vicinity, 
but  is  applied  to  use  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  it  is  small  in  quantity  it  may 
be  employed  first  and  entirely  in  the  pro- 


duction of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,'  fhaf  inay 
be  afterwards  converted  into  oxide  of 
zinc  to  be  used  as  a  white  paint  or  pig- 
ment, by  evaporation  and  calcination,  or 
any  other  known  process,  and  that  where 
the  ores  contain  a  large  portion  of  sul- 
phur, the  sulphurous  gas  evolved  in  the 
calcination  is  so  directed  that  all  the  fore- 
going processes  may  be  progressing  at 
the  same  instant  of  time,  and  felspathic 
or  magnesian  rocks  or  ores  of  any  de- 
scription, metallic  zinc,  and  raw  carbon- 
ate or  caustic  ammonia,  or  any  other 
substances  that  have  an  affinity  for  com- 
bining with  sulphurous  gas,  may  all  be 
converted  into  their  respective  sulphates 
and  other  salts,  for  use  in  the  arts,  by 
thus  retaining  the  hitherto  noxious  sul- 
phurous gas,  and  placing  it  in  combina- 
tion with  steam  and  atmospheric  air  in 
active  contact  and  combination  with  sub- 
stances having  an  affinity  for  it,  and  for 
the  sulphurous  gas  formed  in  the  pl-o- 
cesses,  thereby  producing  merchantable 
and  commercial  articles,  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  general  healthiness  of  the 
vicinity,  instead  of  acting  injuriously 
upon  either  animal  or  vegetable  health 
or  life.  The  hydrogen  gas  evolved  in 
the  described  mode  of  converting  me- 
tallic zinc  into  sulphate  of  zinc,  is  made 
available  for  illumination  or  other  useful 
purposes. 

The  diluted  sulphuric  acid  found  in 
the  chamber  f  can  be  used  in  producing 
oxygen  or  chlorine  gases  for  chemical  or 
metallurgical  purposes ;  the  first,  by  mak- 
ing it  act  upon  peroxide  of  manganese ; 
the  second,  by  combining  it  with  some 
peroxide  and  chloride  of  sodium  or  com- 
mon salt.  But  the  principal  virtue  of  the 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  formed  in  the 
chamber  f,  will  be  to  make  it  act  on  the 
basic  salts  and  the  oxides  formed  during 
the  calcination  of  ores,  to  convert  such 
basic  salts  and  such  oxides  into  perfect 
sulphates  of  the  metal  then  under  f  reat- 
ment,  and  by  introducing  this  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  in  any  convenient  manner 
among  the  substances  in  the  chambers  E, 
and  abstracting  the  portion  that  has  per- 
colated to  the  bottom  of  the  chambers  e 
by  the  pipes  14,  and  repeatedly  returning 
the  solution  into  the  chamber  again  by 
any  convenient  means,  the  substances 
under  treatmeiit  will  be  more  rapidly 
converted  into  their  respective  sulphates 
by  the  solution  acting  conjointly'with'the 
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sulphurous  gas  -jvolved   from   the  ores 
under  treiitnient  iii  the  furnaces. 

Claim. — The  use,  in  combination,  of 
the  several  processes  described  for  the 
manufacture  of  zinc  white,  as  a  specific 
means  of  treating  ores  containing  any 
number  of  metals;  and  separating  the 
metals  from  each  other  by  virtue  of  the 
chemical  affinity  of  zinc  or  its  oxide  for 
sulphuric  acid,  as  described ;  and  this  I 
claim  with  or  without  the  aid  of  other 

cheiriical  agents  or  affinities. 

ij    ;riii;-c,i  °/.    Jill' 


ISDN  S    IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MACHINERY   FOR 
MAKING   SPIKES  AND  NAILS. 

From  the  Specification  of  the  Iiivej}tor,  Mark  M. 
'    '         IboI),  of  Etowah,  Georgia.  ■       ' 

Fig.  1  is  an  elevation  of  that  side  of 
the  machine  where  the  iron  is  cut  off  and 
pointed. 

Fig.  2  is  an  elevation  of  the  opposite 
side,  where  the  heading  is  performed. 


and  the  spike  or  nail  delivered  from  the 
machine. 

Fig.  3  is  a  phm  of  the  machine.  ,,,] 

Fig.  4  is  a  plan  of  the  table  an4[n 
carrier.  ,,(., 

Fig.  5  is  a  transverse  vertical  section,  , 
taken  through  the  machine  in  such  a  way,  i 
as  to  show  one  spike  just  cut  off  and  ■ 
pointed,  and  anotlier  under  the  holding, 
die  in  a  position  for  heading.  .  in! 

Similar  letters  of  reference,  indicati^df 
corresponding  parts  in  each  of  the  seyrjj, 
eral  figures.  i  ,,i 

My  invention  consists  in  a  horizontal  i 
stationary  table,  nearly  of  the  form  of  th^ 
segment  of  a  circle,  having  a  hollow  apacpn 
witliin  it,  in  which  works  a  revolving  cam,,, 
or  carrier,  hung  on  a  shaft  concentric  ^9,. ;[ 
the  table.  _       ,,i:f.„  gfU 

The  iron  from  which  the  spikes,  a;;ej;Q|[i 
be   formed,  which   consists    of  a   plate 
about  the  same  width  as  the  length  of 
the  spikes  required,  is  fed  along  tlie  up- 


91IJ  rliiv/  Jontn^'j  iii  iiDii/;/i   l-at>ilv;   aftJ 
-78-1  edt  \i  .Iliv/l-rtr-Hfiil//  -jdt  lo  {iy;I(p-iyq 

ji     -jr^ih-.'j    ,<    I'li-.'U     iiir.di     'Jilt    'lo     (loij)iii' 

perfeiHrfoce-Off  the  taMe^  and  ie  eutiioff  dm  \ 
strips  of  suitable  size  across  the  edge  of 
an  opening  in  tlie  top  above,  and  after- 
wards pointed  between  the  said  shear- 
arm  and  the  ta])le.  The  cam  before  men- 
tioned, wliich  revolves  and  becomes  sta- 
tionairy  at  regular  intervals,  is  tlien  made 
to  carry  the  spike  round  within  the  hol- 
low space  in  tlie  table,  and  allow  it  to 
stop  under  a  holding  di&,  which  moves 
up  and  down  m  a  Uo&iiit  iight<af>gles  >tiP' 


[r,!, 


'I'l 


-mi  cumuu  dual//  ,bii'j  ofio  Jjj  i\  iioiJ'j'jjp'iq       lo  "(^-loilqri'jq  jiit  to  ncq  i 


■  a,)i>q8  9f(J 
i'fiB  a  aid 

the  face  of  the  table  and  the  mMioti '^^'^ 
the  carrier.  This  die  is  then,  by  a  sittt-^' ■'' 
able  movement,  brought  down  nponitl''' 
to  hold  it,  while  a  heading  tool,  movin'g  "■ 
nearly  in  line  with  the  spike,  is  caused 
by  suitable  mechanism  to  be  broug*ht 
iiito  operation  upon  it  and  form  tl¥e  ^^ 
head.  .'iii^ 

A  A  represents  the  framing  of  the  ma-  ' ' 
chine,  consisting  mainly  of  two  uprights  . 
CQDnected  by  longitudinal  bars,  and  sup-&!' 

■|i:mi>; 
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ported  on  a  suitable  base,  b  ia  ^H'sltk-'' 
tionary  table,  wliich  eonsi'sts'o'f  a  plate  of 
metal  of  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle a  little  larger  than  a  semicircle ;  it  has 
a  projecting  rim  a  standing  up  from  its 
face  nearly  all  along  the  circular  part  of 
its  face,  and  upon  this  rim  a  plate  i  is 
supported  and  secured,  leaving  a  space 
between  it  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ta- 
ble. On  the  lower  part  of  the  t:ible,  at  a 
distance  from  the  inside  of  the  rim  equal 
to  the  intended  length  of  the  spike  before 
heading,  there  is  a  slightly  raised  boss  c, 
presenting  the  form  of  a  segment  of  the 
frustum  of  a  cone;  the  inclination  of  the 
periphery  being  the  reverse  of  the  incli- 
nation or  bevel  required  for  the  point  of 
the  spike,  is  intended  to  form  one  side  of 
the  said  point.    Through  the  plate  i  there 

V>   r[J:i^nyl    ■.l|-  Fig, 
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are  two  openings — one,  6,  of  aonsideralile 

size,  shown  in  tigs.  3  and  o  ;  and  another, 
d,  which  is  merely  a  slot  through  which 
the  holding  die  passes,  shown  in  fig.  5. 
The  edge  e  of  the  opening  must  be  steel- 
ed, as  it  is  intended  to  form  one  cutting;- . 
edge  of  the  shear^  which  cut  off  the. 
spike. 

c  is  the  main  shaft,  which  is  hung  in 
suitable  bearings, in  a  vertical  positiofl; 
it  carries  at  its  upper  end  a  crank  d, 
whose  wrist/ has  a  very  short  throw-  for 
operating  the  vibrating  shear,  and  it  caiv 
ries  a  cam  E  for  operating  tlie  holding- 
down  die,  and  a  friction-wheel  f.^      ,,    ,  , 

G  is  a  shaft  hung  in  bearings  parallel 
to  c  ;  it  passes  through  the  centre,  of  the 
table  B,  carrying  the  three  cam  or  carrier 
H,  the  three  a.rmsgg' g"  of  which  j^||^,. 

).      ..)(■[. JO  odt  "^0  n(>iirrrt^k<  fifi  ei  S  .^fl 


the  space  between  the  tottom  of  the  ta- 
ble  B  and  the  upper  plate  i :  the  front 
faces  of  the  arms  are  nearly  radial.  The 
shaft  G  also  carries  a  friction-wheel  J, 
whose  periphery  is  provided  at  three 
equidistant  points  with  small  projections 
or  teeth /i /i' /i ",  at  the  back  of  each  of 
which  the  periphery  is  slightly  recessed. 

One  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  wheel 
F,  corresponding  in  length  with  each 
space  on  the  wheel  j  between  two  of  its 
teeth,  is  more  prominent  than  the  other 
part,  which  is  recessed  from  i  to  _;',  see 
fig.  3,  but  has  a  small  tooth  k  projecting 
near  toj. 

The  prominent  part  of  the  periphery  of 


the  wheel  f,  when  ii  contact  with  the 
periphery  of  the  whedl  J,  will,  by  the  rev- 
olution  of  the   main   sliaft  c,  cause   it 
(the  wheel  j)  to  move  on  its  axis  by  ) 
reason  of  the  friction  of  contact,  but  the  > 
less  prominent  or  recessed  part  passes'; 
without    moving   it— the    starting   of  J /' 
being  accomplished  by  the  toothi/fiGOiUMi: 
ing  in  contact  with  hh',  or  h".     '  "   I  ifmit 
KJs  the  vibrating  shear-arm  attached  ' 
to  a  deep  socket  working  on  a  centre-pin  : 
I  secured  in  the  frame;  its  edge  ???, or  the  i 
whole  arm,  is  ateul,  forming  with  the  - 
edge  e  a  pair  nf  shears ;  the  under  face 
of  the  arm  is  provided  with  a  bevelled 
projection  n  at  one  end,  which  comes  im- 
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.^I'i  t.f  rnsrft  ^n  ni)r>'i("lMf  nr-  t'Hi;  in'tif 
mediately  over  the  periphery  of  the  coni- 
cal surface  f,  and  when  the  shear-arm  is 
brought  down  presses  or  forms  the  point 
of  the  spike,  after  cutting  it  off.  The 
shear-arm  receives  the  necessary  motion 
hy  means  of  a  pitman  l  connected  to  the 
wrist/ of  the  crank  d,  and  to-an iirm-or- 
lefver  M-on  its  own  socketit  'jrij  -lof  bstiiviJ 


g  no  i  Jnioq  orit  d-jiri'.v  tjJ'^x!  .f: 
'  'lilt  no  dJoot  l/.sn  sdt  p-m^-i-. 
't  bfifi  (i  laoriv/  oill 
vn:fioitJit«    niBfr+i- 
Ailt  •)■ 
•!t  ' 


(^idaiJ  lo  siev' 


:,;.      i!q8  81  l\- 
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•001 


•001 


•00  r 


b^'is  the  header,  which  is  attached  by  a 
pift  «  to  a  lever-frame  o,  hung  on  a  sta- 
tionary pin  or  centre  p,  secured  in  the- 
frame ;  it  works  through  a  guide  g  in  the 
frame,  and  receives  the  necessary  motion 
at  the  proper  time  through  a  rod  v  con- 
necting the  lever-frame  o  with  the  vibrat- 
ing shear-arm  K.  ...Hi-'! 

Q-,  is  the  holding-down  die,  which  ia  of 
suitaljle  form  on  its  under  side  to  hold 
the  spike  secure  upon  tlie  table  wliile  the 
header  is  made  to  act  upon  it ;  it  slides 
in  guides  r,  and  is  brought  down  upon 
the  spike  at  a  suitable  time  and  held' 
down  by  means  of  a  bent  lever  r,  having 
it^  fulcrum  on  the  pin  p ;  one  end  of  this 
lever  is  inserted  in  a  suitable  recess  in 
the  die,  and  the  other  end  bears  upon 
th6  cam  e,  being  held  ngaini4t  it  by  a 
spring  s. 


iT;7ri;r"T."; 

7to  iuo  t«iit  'j/liqe  adt  -  I'l 

'to  JiBq 'lyv/ol  ydJ  f.in    i  ,.1 

sriJ  lu  Jno-i't  ni  /-  t 

'The  operalinn  of  the  machine  is  as  fol-^^ 
low.s :  Rotary  motion  is  given  to  the,.j 
shaft  c,  by  any  convenient  means,  in  the  . 
direction  of  the  arrow  1,  fig.  3;  and  the  . 
irqu,  being  previously  heated,  is  brought  j, 
dii-ectly  from  the  rolls  on  to  the  upper  j 
plate  I  of  the  table,  and  its  end  is  pre-  r 
sented  a  sufficient  distance  over  tlie  edge,^ 
e  to  have  a  strip  cut  off  of  suitable  width  i 
to  form  the  spike,  when  the  vibrating  ' 
shear-aj-m  k  will  be  brought  down,  and ': 
will  cut  off  the  overhanging  end  of  the  ,■ 
iron  between  its  edge  vi  and  the  edge  e  __ 
of  the  spring  b,  afterwards  forcing  it 
dovyn  into  the  opening  and  down  on  the  , 
lower  part  of  the  table  b,  where  it  will  j 
form  the  point  of  the  shaft  g  and  carrier  ^ 
H,  being  stationary  while  the  iron  is  be- 
ing cut  off  and  pointed.  Tlie  shear-arm,  , 
af},er  the ;  cutting  off  and  pointing,  com-|| 
ii|^qes,its  upward.  01,0 tion  to  r^Iea^e  tW  ^ 

-Jii  od 
Fig.  5. 


-rristiidrjH  ,a  '>-fdi:t  v; 
vr-\\\  hrii;   ;  L-jdi-i-i^-wlvi' 


It 

fIfUll 


splikwa'sii'siia'tf  ^-i  fiiU>if>^^t^i^d  'ttifrtiprf/ 

commences,  the  tooth  K  bn  the  wlieel  f'' 
conies  in  contact  with  one  of  the  teeth' 
hh',6rh"  on  the  large  wheel,  and  sets'; 
the  shaft  g  in  motion,  giving  it  one-third' | 
of  a  revolution  in  the  direction  of  the  ar- 
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row  2  in  fig.  3,  after  which  the  point  i  on 
the  wheel  e  passes  the  next  tooth  on  tlie 
wheel  J,  and  it  (the  wheel  j)  and  the 
shaft  G  becomes  again  stationary  by 
reason  of  the  friction  of  the  two  wheels 
being  diminished,  while  the  next  spike  ia 
cut  off  and  pointed  by  another  descent 
of  tlie  shear-arm,  the  iron  from  which  the 
spikes  are  made  being  moved  forwards 
previous  to  every  descent  of  the  shear- 
arm.  By  tlie  motion  just  described  as 
being  given  to  the  wheel  J  and  shaft  g, 
the  carrier  h  receives  a  corresponding 
motion  and  carries  the  spike  first  cut  otf 
between  the  plate  i  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  table  b  to  a  position  in  front  of  the 
heading  or  under  the  holding  die,  where, 
on  becoming  stationary,  it  allows  it  to 
remain.  During  the  time  that  it  is  sta- 
tionary, the  cam  e,  operating  on  the  lever 
R,  brings  down  the  holding  die,  which, 
together  with  the  arm  of  the  carrier, 
holds  the  spike  in  place,  and  the  header 
being  brought  forwards  by  the  next 
downward  stroke  of  the  shear-arm,  the' 
head  is  upset,  or  turned  round  the  corner 
of  the  holding  die  Q.  As  soon  as  the 
head  is  formed,  the  holding  die  is  raised 
by  its  lever  r  being  forced  by  the  spring 
s  against  the  less  prominent  part  of  the 
cam  E,  and  the  header  is  drawn  back  by 
the  upward  motion  of  the  shear-arm,  and 
by  this  tune  the  wheel  J  and  shaft  g  begin 
their  motion  again,  and  the  arm  of  the 
carrier  which  brought  the  spike  to  the 
header  pushes  it  out  from  the  machine — 
the  next  arm  behind  it  bringing  the  spike 
last  cut  ofi'  and  pointed  to  a  position  to 
be  held  by  the  holding  die  Q,  and  headed. 

This  operation  is  repeated  as  long  as 
the  machine  remains  in  motion,  two 
spikes  being  always  operated  upon  at 
once,  one  being  cut  otf  and  pointed, 
while  the  one  being  cut  ofl^  and  pointed 
before  it  is  being  headed.  In  fig.  1  a 
spike  is  shown  just  cut  oft',  and  under  the 
shear-arm  being  pointed ;  in  fig.  "2  one  is 
shown  being  headed;  and  in  fig.  5  one  is 
shown  at  each  stage  of  its  manufacture. 

Claim. — The  arrangement  of  the  car- 
rier H  witliin  tlie  hollow  table  b,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  described;  and  also 
the  combination  of  a  carrier  so  arranged, 
with  a  single  griping  die  q  arranged  with 
respect  to  it,  in  the  manner  substantially 
as  shown,  tlie  die  and  tiie  carrier  assist- 
ing eacli  otlier  in  holding  the  spike  while 
being  headed. 


ON  THE  GROWTH  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

,   FLAX. NO.  n. 

^''^ Compiled  from  aulhentic  sources. 

Flax  is  an  annual  plant,  the  "  Linum 
Usitatissimum."  and  grows  with  a  slender 
upright  stem,  branched  near  the  top ;  the 
seed  is  sown  in  April,  the  plant  blossoms 
in  June  or  July,  and  it  commonly  ripens 
its  seed  in  September.  The  fibre  of 
wliich  flax  is  composed,  when  examined 
under  a  microscope,  appears  to  consist  of 
smooth,  transparent  tubes,  intersected,  at 
short  intervals,  by  joints  or  knots,  similar 
to  those  of  the  bamboo  or  other  reeds. 
The  seeds  are  mucilaginous  and  emol- 
lient, and  an  infusion  of  them  is  fre- 
quently administered  in  inflammatory 
disorders ;  they  also  yield  the  linseed  oil, 
well  known  in  commerce,  and  which  dift  . 
fers  in  some  respects  from  most  exjiress-f  ■ 
ed  oils,  by  congealing  in  water,  and  not- 
forming  a  solid  soap  with  fixed  alkaline 
salts.  Flax  is,  however,  principally  cul- 
tivated for  the  fibre  yielded  by  its  inuei- 
bark,  which  is  spun  into  yarn,  from  which 
linen  cloth  is  made. 

According  to  the  _^ analysis  of  Liebig, 
flax  is  composed  gf  th©;:£pllowing  mate- 
rials: ''    \  ^  — -  , 

FIdx  as  it  grows.  Hemp  stem.  Leaves. 
Carbon....  38-72  39-94  40-50 
Hydrogen  .  7-33  ^-06  6-98 
Nitrogen  ...     0-56         1-74         1-82 

Oxygen 48-39 .     48-72       29-70 

Ashes /    a-b  4-54       22-0 


100- 


100- 


100- 


When  flax  or  hemp  is  steeped,  and 
evaporated,  the  extract  or  residue  cooi\| 
sisls  o^  :!■,  !;-.(ioiJ 

lift  fi!  \>,  •'  tflax.        '  'HempHJn'i 

Carbon . .  J-.  I  ■;; .  J  J I  30-^»' H I  haS-aaiini 
Hydrogen*;  jliVWUU  'ji4i24-i'J'[nT(f4-i&  Jj; 
Nitrogen  Mji  p.ounnfi'g^ol  -jiW^QBoon 

Oxvgen 20-8Qfmfi-'*6r(!»88ni 

Ashes  ;Ll/i  .'-yt>.fn/pf43'di'{ofl  ')49-ai0p 
bloil  r>i  sbia  ■!;)bns.t  p,1i  no  rmdt  oldrJiua 
'ir!t  9[ifl7/  'jidnt  odt  niiCfflr- TUDo^odfq'^  sdJ 

The  best  .fla,^  Hf\9,  ibithertp  been  .p^'bfjj 
duced  in  Belgium  and  the  north  of  Fraiitj^j, 
where  great  attention  is  bestowed  upo.ij, 
it,  and  the  land  kept  in  the  highest  stat^, 
of  fertility.  By  care  and  proper  cultiva- 
tion, good  flax  may  be  grown  on  mo^. 
kinds  of  soils,  though  some  are  bett^jc, 
adapted  for  it  than  others ;  the  textui;^. 
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composition,  and  qnalily  of  the  soil,  with 
regiird  to  its  fertility,  is,  therefore,  de- 
serving of  much  coiisidenition.  The 
French  and  Belgians  give  a  preference  to 
a  sound,  dry,  deep  loam,  with  a  clay  sub- 
soil ;  light  clays  and  alluvial  soils  will 
also  do  well  under  proper  management; 
a  mixture,  likewise,  of  sand  and  clay,  on 
a  clay  subsoil,  is  very  suitable,  but  light, 
sandy,  or  gravelly  soils,  and  very  strong 
undrained  clays,  are  to  be  avoided. 

In  all  cases  the  land  should  be 
thoroughly  drained  and  subsoiled,  as  a 
good  crop  cannot  be  expected  wliere  the 
land  is  saturated  with  underground  or 
surface  water.  It  must  also  be  deep,  as 
the  roots  of  the  flax  will  penetrate  as 
apuch  as  two  feet  under  the  surface. 
r.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  grow  flax  on  the  same 
ground,  more  than  once  in  every  eight 
or  ten  years.  It  should  not,  in  any  case, 
come  after  potatoes,  or  other  green  crops, 
or  the  fibres  will  be  invariably  coarse, 
and  the  stalks  uneven,  from  the  manure 
not  being  perfectly  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  The  most  important  point  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  flax,  is  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  land.  The  ob- 
jects to  be  attained,  are  good  drainage,  a 
complete  eradication  of  weeds,  and  a 
thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil.  Land 
intended  for  flax  should  receive  a  deep 
ploughing  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  pre- 
vious crop  is  removed.  In  this  state  it 
remains  all  winter,  and  early  in  spring  it 
should  be  well  harrowed,  and  the  weeds 
which  are  brought  to  the  surface  careful- 
ly collected  and  removed  from  the  field. 

Sowing. — The  seed  imported  from 
Riga  has  hitherto  been  considered  best 
adapted  for  the  generality  of  soils,  though 
some  are  of  opinion  that  Dutch  seed  is 
better  for  heavy  soils.  The  seed  should 
be  plump,  shining,  and  heavy,  and  before 
being  sown  should  be  sifted  through  a 
zinc  perforated  sieve,  twelve  bars  to  the 
inch,  to  clear  it  thoroughly  of  weeds.  In 
the  choice  of  seed,  great  care  is  necessa- 
ry, and  on  no  account  should  an  inferior 
quality  be  used.  It  must  then  be  sown 
broadcast,  and  as  evenly  distributed  over 
the  surface  as  possible :  in  England  it 
has  been  successfully  sown  with  a  close 
drill.  It  is  then  covered  in  with  a  slight 
harrowing,  after  which  a  roller  should  be 
passed  over  the  ground  to  insure  quick 
and  even  germination.    The  quantity  of 


seed  sown  will  in  some  measure  depend 
on  the  chief  object  in  view  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  crop.  When  the  quality  of  the 
fibre  is  the  principal  consideration,  thick 
sowing  is  necessary,  but  if  the  seed  i 
the  primary  object,  it  will  better  be  a. - 
tained  by  sowing  thinner.  The  prop;-!- 
quantity  of  seed  isS^to  3  imperial  busli- 
els  of  seed  to  the  statute  acre,  and  if  the 
quality  is  inferior  a  little  more  may  be 
added.  It  should  be  sown  as  early  as 
possible  in  April,  in  a  sunny  situation,  as 
the  sooner  it  is  sown  the  sooner  it  is 
ready  for  pulling,  and  early  sown  flax  is 
often  of  abetter  quality.  Sowing  clover 
and  grass  seed  with  flax  has  always  an 
injurious  eff"ect  on  the  latter,  and  should 
be  avoided. 

When  the  plants  are  about  three  inches 
high,  which  will  be  in  about  a  month, 
they  should  be  carefully  weeded,  though, 
if  tile  land  has  been  properly  cleaned,  few 
weeds  ought  to  appear. 

The  time  when  flax  should  be  pulled 
is  a  point  of  much  nicety  to  determine. 
If  a  fine  fibre  is  wanted,  it  should  be 
pulled  rather  green,  but  if  the  seed  is  the 
principal  object  in  view,  a  somewhat 
longer  time  should  be  given.  The  best 
criterion  to  judge  of  the  proper  time  of 
pulling,  is  when  the  seeds  in  the  boll  be- 
gin to  change  from  a  green  to  a  pale 
brown  color,  and  when  the  stalk  assumes 
a  yellowish  hue  as  far  as  about  half  its 
length  from  the  ground,  and  to  lose  its 
leaves.  Pulling  should  only  be  done  in 
dry  weather,  and  should  not  be  com- 
menced before  the  dew  is  off"  in  the 
morning.  It  is  very  essential  to  keep 
the  stalks  even,  like  a  brush  at  the  root 
end,  and  the  short  stems  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  long  ones.  The  hand- 
fuls  of  pulled  fliix  should  then  be  laid 
across  each  other  diagonally,  to  be  ready 
for  the  operation  of  rippling,  or  taking 
out  the  seed, which  ought  to  be  done  the 
same  or  the  following  day,  otherwise  the 
heads  of  the  stems  become  hard,  and  are 
liable  to  get  broken  by  tlie  force  neces- 
sary to  draw  them  through  the  rippling 
machine.  This  apparatus  is  of  a  very 
simple  character :  it  is  an  instrument 
like  a  comb,  with  iron  teeth,  round, 
smooth,  and  tapering,  about  1*2  inches 
long,  fastened  into  a  wooden  frame,  and 
placed  so  close  that  the  pods  cannot  pass 
through.  Tliis  frame  is  screwed  on  the 
middle  of  a  nine-feet  plank,  resting  on 
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j  two  stools.     The  ripplers  ait  astride  this 

'plank  at  opposite  ends,  at  such  a  distance 

^"from  the  comb   as  to   permit   of  their 

.striking  it  properly  and  alternately.     As 

•ihe  handtuls  of  fla.v  are  drawn  through 

the  comb,  the  seed  falls  on  a  winnowing 

'sheet  below,  where  it  is  collected,  and 

pfterwards  gently  di-ied,  when  it  is  ready 

^'for  use. 

;^'  The  seed  having  been  taken  from  the 
"flax,  the  next  operation  is  the  separation 
'of  the  fibre  from  the  stem,  which  is  the 
.'linost  difficult  part  of  the  whole  process, 
r^efore  we  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  modes  of  effecting  this,  it  will  be 
peccdsary  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
('the  structure  and  chemical  nature  of  the 
'  plant.  It  consists  of  a  woody  liearL  or 
boon,  and  the  had,  or  flax  fibre  (covered 
outwardly  with  a  fine  cuticle),  and  situ- 
ated between  the  exterior  bark  and  the 
Interior  wood,  whicli  incloses  the  former 
like  a  tube.  In  its  natural  state,  the 
.fibres  are  attached  firmly  not  only  to  tlie 
heart  but  to  each  other,  by  means  of  a 
green  or  yellowish  substance.  The 
.rough  stems  of  the  flax,  after  being 
/^tripped  of  their  seeds,  lose  in  moisture 
,by  drying  in  warm  air  from  55  to  65  per 
jCent.  of  their  weight,  but  somewhat  less 
when  they  are  quite  ripe  and  woody.  In 
this  dry  state,  they  consist  in  100  parts 
of  from  20  to  23  per  cent,  of  harl,  and 
from  80  to  77  per  cent,  of  boon.  This 
latter  is  composed  upon  the  average  of 
69  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar  woody  sub- 
stance, 12  per  cent,  of  a  matter  soluble 
in  water,  and  19  per  cent,  of  a  matter 
not  soluble  in  wat^r,  but  in  alkaline 
leys.  The  harl  contains  at  a  mean  58 
per  cent,  of  pure  flaxen  fibre,  25  parts 
soluble  in  water  (apparently  extractive 
and  albumen),  and  17  parts  insoluble  in 
water,  being  chiefly  gluten.  By  treat- 
ing the  harl  with  either  cold  or  hot  water, 
the  latter  substance  is  dyed  brown  by 
the  soluble  matter,  whDe  the  fibres  retain 
their  coherence  to  one  another.  Alkaline 
leys,  and  also,  though  less  readily,  soap 
and  water,  dissolve  the  gluten,  which 
seems  to  be  the  cement  of  the  textile 
fibre,  and  thus  sets  them  free.  The  co- 
hesion of  the  fibres  in  the  rough  harl  is 
so  considerable,  that,  by  mechanical 
means  such  as  beating,  rubbing,  &c.,  a 
complete  separation  of  them  cannot  be 
effected,  unless  with  great  loss  of  time, 
and  rupture  of  the  filaments.  This  cir- 
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cumstance  shows  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  some  chemical  mode  of  de- 
composing the  gluten.  The  proce-ss 
hitherto  employed  with  this  view  is'  a 
species  of  fermentation  to  which  the 
stalks  are  exposed ;  it  is  called  ''  retting,'" 
a  corruption  of  rotting,  since  a  certain 
degree  of  putrefaction  takes  place. 
When  this  process  is  completed,  the 
boon  or  woody  heart  can  be  removed  by 
the  next  operation,  called  "  breaking," 
and  other  subordinate  processes.  The 
harl  freed  from  the  woody  parts  contains 
still  a  multitude  of  fibres,  more  or  less 
coherent  or  entangled,  and  of  variable 
lengths,  ill  adapted  for  spinning.  These 
are  afterwards  removed  by  the  heckle,  or 
hatchel,  which  separates  the  connected 
fibres  into  their  finest  filaments,  removing 
those  that  are  too  short,  and  disengaging 
the  longer  ones.  Tiie  method  by  which 
the  mucilaginous  matter  surrounding  the 
fibre  is  made  to  undergo  this  process  of 
fermentation,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing its  separation  from  the  woody  stem, 
is  by  steeping  it  in  ponds  or  streams  of 
water,  where  it  remains  8,  10, 12,  or  even 
1^  days,  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  or  the  ripeness  or  dryness  of 
the  fla.K.  As  soon  as  it  has  remained  a 
sufficient  time  in  the  water,  it  will  be  ob- 
served to  sink  in  the  pond,  and  the  fibres 
will  separate  freely  from  the  stalks  on 
being  broken  and  rubbed.  This  process 
requires  the  nicest  care  and  attention,  and 
it  constitutes  the  principal  difficulty  at- 
■  tendant  upon  the  cultivation  of  fia.x.  If 
it  remains  too  long  in  the  water,  the  fibre 
itself  undergoes  decomposition,  and  is 
more  or  less  injured,  whilst,  if  it  remain 
in  too  short  a  time,  a  considerable  waste 
is  entailed  in  the  subsequent  operations 
of  scutching,  by  the  fibres  not  being  sut^ 
ficiently  liberated.  River  or  soft  water 
is  the  best  for  steeping  flax.  If  spring 
water  be  used,  the  ponds  ought  to  be 
filled  some  months  before  the  flax  is  j)ut 
in,  that  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  may 
soften  it ;  and  water  containing  any  iron 
or  other  mineral  substance  should  never 
be  used.  The  ponds  sliould  be  3^  to  4 
feet  deep,  and  a  convenient  width  is  12 
to  18  feet.  The  flax  ia  placed  loosely 
in  the  pool  in  regular  layers  somewhat 
sloped,  with  the  root  end  underneath: 
and  it  must  then  be  covered  over  with  a 
coating  of  straw,  or  thin  sods,  to  keep  ofl 
the  light.    xAs  the  fermentation  i)roceed.H, 
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stones  must  be  placed  on  this  covering, 
just  sufficient  to  keep  the  fljux  well  under 
the    water.      Although   a    considerable 
current  of  water  through  the  pond  is  not 
desirable,  a  small  stream,  sufficient  to  re- 
move tiie  impurities  separated  from  tlie 
fla.x,  is  essentially  necessary  to  insure  a 
fibre  of  a  good  color.    It  will  be  observed 
i   that  this  method  of  steeping  by  cold  wa- 
ter is  a  very  tedious  and  uncertain  pro- 
I  cess,  fraught  with  great  risk  to  the  farmer 
inexperienced  in  these  matters;  so  much 
80,  that  notwithstanding  the  lucrative  na- 
^i  ture  of  the  crop,  when  well  managed,  it 
'"'-ihas  required  great  exertions,  on  the  part 
of  the  ,  Irish  Flax  Improvement  Society 
to  prevent  a  rapid  and  alarming  decrease 
of  the  cultivation  of  this  important  arti- 
t     ele.    i  Considerable  attention   has   lately 
V.    been  bestowed  on  flax  steeping,  with  a 
on  view  of  shortening  this  decomposing  pro- 
))    cess,  and   within  the   last   two  years  a 
metiiod   has   been  introduced,  which  is 
probably  calculated  ultimately  to  super- 
sede the  ordinary  mode.     It  Ls  etfected 
by  placing  tiie  llax,  after  pulling  and  beat- 
ing off  tlio  seed,  in  vats  tilled  with  water,  i 
and  heated  by  steam  to  an  iiverage  tem- , 
perature  of  90  degrees,  by  wiiich  means 
the  setting  is  effected  in  about  66  hours. 
-':  By  this  process  the  fibre  is  more  uni- 
-■:<■■  formly  v.  atered,  and  being  entirely  under 
oil  the  eye  of  the  attendant,  it  is  retted  to 
fA  the  exact  degree  requisite,  and  the  flax 
ft-)- UIms  produced  is  found  to  be  superior  to 
-<<■  that  watered  hi  the  ordinary  way.     This 
Of'! system  was  introduced  into  Ireland  by 
/i-.fthe  late  Mr.  iSchenek,  a  citizen  of  tiie 
Y'l  IfJuited  States,  and  is  now  carried   on 
Jriivery  extensively  in  Ireland,  by  Messrs. 
{.-■). A!  Bernai-d  and  Koch,  Belfast.     One  of 
sil 'the  great  lidvantages  of  this  plan  is,  that 
.p'. (ail rettery,  or  steeping  establisliment,  can 
Oil  be  put  up  sufficient  to  prepare  the  pro- 
V:  :duco  of  from  100  to  6U0  acres  of  flax 
'■ji   for  from  i:i50U  to  £2500,  so  that  tlie 
-      business  becomes  worthy  the  attention 
of   a   person   sufficiently   intelligent   to 
make  him  self  tliorougiily  conversant  with 
the  nature   and   treatment  of  tlax,  and 
.^   wortii  his  while  to  put  up  proper  ma- 
V'    ehinery  to  seutcli  it  in  a  more  economical 
0     and  etiective  manner  for  the  market,  than 
h.    can  be  done  b|  small  farmers  who  only 
J     prepare  the  produce  of  their  own  farms. 
■>j     In  Courtrai,  the  flax  is  steeped  a  short 
'      time  and  then  dried,  and  afterwards  put 
\    in  stacks  for  six  or  twelve  months.    It  is 


then  retted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
the  fermentation  in  the  stack  is  found 
materially  to  enhance  its  value. 

Tiiere  is  again  another  method  of  ret- 
ting the  flax,  by  the  action  of  the  air. 
dews,  and  rain,  called  dew  retting,  thougii 
in  a  much  slower  manner.  The  flax, 
with  this  view,  nmst  be  spread  out  thin 
upon  meadow  or  grass  land,  and  turned 
over  from  time  to  time,  till  the  stems,  on 
being  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  show 
tliat  tiie  fibre  and  the  woody  heart  are 
ready  to  part.  The  duration  of  this 
operation  depends,  of  course,  very  much 
on  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  extends 
from  two  to  six  or  eight  weeks.  The 
loss  by  this  mode  is  somewhat  less  than 
by  water-retting,  and  the  fibres  are  of  a 
brighter  color,  and  more  delicate  to  the 
touch,  but  the  yarns  from  dew-retted  flax 
turn  a  dark  color  in  boiling,  though  they 
bleach  white. 

The  last  plan  which  we  will  notice,  of 
effecting  the  liberation  of  the  flax  fibre 
'  without  steeping,  is  that  recently  patent- 
ed by  Clievalier  Claussen,  wliose  scheme 
for  mixing  flax  with  cotton,  silk,  or  wool, 
has  lately  excited  considerable  attention. 
He  proposes  in  the  first  place  to  break 
the  wood  of  the  fibre,  by  passing  it  be- 
tween fluted  rollers  as  above  described, 
and  then  to  remove  as  much  of  it  as  pos- 
sible by  mechanical  means,  after  which 
he  boils  it  for  about  three  hours,  in  wa- 
ter containing  about  one-half  per  cent,  of 
caustic  soda.  After  this  process,  the  flax 
is  immersed  in  water  containing  one-fifth 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  M.  Claussen 
says  tliat  this  process  completely  sepa- 
rates the  integral  fibres  from  eacJi  other, 
and  from  the  W(jod,  and  all  that  is  after- 
wards necessary  is  to  dry  it,  and  scutch 
it  iu  tlie  ordinary  manner.  The  next 
operation  by  which  he  prepares  the  fibre 
for  mixing  with  cotton,  &c.,  is  to  cut  it 
by  a  suitable  machine  into  the  recpured 
lengths,  then  to  saturate  it  in  a  solution 
of  soda,  allowing  it  to  remain  there  a 
sufficient  time  for  the  liquid  to  permeate, 
by  capillary  attraction,  into  every  part  of 
the  small  tubes.  The  fibre  is  then  taken 
out  and  immersed  in  water  containing 
one-half  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
action  of  the  acid  on  the  soda  containctl 
ill  the  tubes,  liberates  the  carbonic  acid 
which  it  contains,  the  expansive  power  of 
which  causes  the  fibres  to  split  into  the 
proper   degree  of  fineness.     It  is  then 
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bleached,  and  after  being  dried,  is  carded 
on  cotton  machinery,  and  mixed  in  any 
required  proportion  with  cotton,  &c.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  premature  to  specu- 
late on  the  ultimate  success  of  this  plan, 
but  we  believe  the  experiments  of  M. 
Claussen  have  not  been  hitherto  suf- 
ficiently successful  to  induce  the  imme- 
diate anticipation  of  any  very  beneficial 
results.*  After  tlie  flax  is  sufficiently 
watered  by  the  ordinary  plan  of  cold  wa- 
ter, it  is  taken  out  of  the  ponds,  and  after 
lying  a  few  hours  on  the  banks  to  drain, 
it  is  spread  equally  and  evenl)-,  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  on  clean,  short,  thick 
pasture  land.  After  remaining  in  this 
stiUe  for  two  or  three  days,  it  is  turned 
over  by  means  of  long  rods  about  eight 
feet  long,  and  this  operation  is  repeated 
every  three  or  four  days,  until  it  is  equal- 
ly bleached  and  dried,  and  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  Avoody  heart  fully  eifected. 
After  some  8  to  12  days,  it  may  be  taken 
up  and  tied  up  into  small  bundles,  and  it 
is  then  ready  to  be  scutched.  The  break- 
ing is  effected  as  follows : 


A  simple  hand-rake  is  frequently  used  in 
some  districts.  It  consists  of  an  arrange- 
ment indicated  in  figure  1.     It  affords  a 


*  It  now  appears  that  all  the  claims  of  M.  Claus- 
sen to  improvements  in  the  maniU'acture  of  flax 
may  be  resrarded  as  of  little,  if  any,  practi(^  value. 
—Ed.  M.j\L  !■■  {■     .1 


good  exemplificition  of  the  rationale  of 
the  "breaking  process."  Suppose  a  a 
to  be  an  under  bench,  before  which  the 
workman  stands,  three  bars  b  are  placed 
longitudinally  on  this,  and  parallel  to, 
and  at  a  cert;vin  distance  from  each  other; 
a  lever,  movable  on  the  fulcrum  c,  has 
two  bars  placed  on  its  under  side  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  pass  between  the  bars 
on  the  bench.  The  flax  to  be  broken  is 
placed  on  the  under  bars,  the  upper  lever 
being  brought  repeatedly  down,  the  flax 
being  turned  over  and  over.  In  tlie  im- 
proved machines  the  fluted  rollers  pre- 
sent projections,  corresponding  to  the 
bars  in  the  above  comparatively  rude 
macliine  ;  while  the  motion  of  the  rollers 
being  continuous,  the  operation  is  neces- 
sarily facilitated ;  the  pressure  on  the 
rollers,  and  consequently  on  the  flax 
passing  between  them,  is  regulated  by 
levers  and  weights.  The  most  recent 
improvements  in  flax-breaking  machines, 
is  that  registered  by  Mr.  Piummer,  the 
patentee  of  improved  flax  machines. 
The  annexed  diagram  will  illustrate  the 
arrangement  of  this  machine.  The  flax 
is  laid  upon  the  table  a  a,  and  taken  up 
and  passed  between  the  two  fluted  rollers 
c  d,  the  circular  bent  plate  causing  the 
flax,  partially  broken  by  the  front  rollers, 
to  pass  between  the  rollers  d  and  e;  issu- 
ing from  tliese  it  is  delivered  to  /  and  g, 
and  finally  passes  from  the  mnchinc  by 
the  table  b.  The  arrows  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  the  rollers  revolve,  and 
consequently  of  that  in  which  the  flax 
moves.  Instead,  however,  of  following 
the  direction  shown  in  the  diagram,  the 
flax  may  be  delivered  to  the  machine  by 
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the  table  b,  pass  tlirougli  between  g  and 
^  then  between  a  and  r,  bent  round  by 
he  plate  h  h,  and  delivered  to  c  and  d, 
and  thence  to  the  table  n  a.     If  the  flax 
is  not  properly  broken  by  passing  once 
■\iVrough  the  machine,  the  operation  may 
'He  repeated.  The  inventor  states  that  the 
feincipal  novelties  of  this  arrangement 
'afe,  tliat  the   straw  passes  three  times 
'f^Tongh  between  a  less  number  of  fluted 
^'liers  than  nsnal,  and  that  by  means  of 
"■Hie  guide-plate  {h  h)  it  is  made  to  bend 
"i'(;iUnd   the    middle   rollers ;  the   conse- 
qhence  of  which  is,  that  the  flax  is  more 
I'^ffectually  operated  upon   than  by  any 
bther  machine  in  use.     The  flax,  after 
.^^assing  through  the  breaking  machine, 
ns  scutched,  the  operation  of  which  is  to 
*brcak  and  remove  the  woody  heart,  and 
Hb  leave  the  simple  fibre  as  pure  as  pos- 
'^ible.     This  is  effected  in  ii  variety  of 
'ways:  in  Belgium  it  is  done  entirely  by 
haiid — in  Ireland  both  by  hand  and  a  rude 
description  of  machine.     A  good  scutch- 
ing apparatus  is,  however,  yet  a  deside- 
Mum,  as  all  in  use  at  present  a:re  of  an 
fffiipeffe^'&hiii'a6tfei','-aM  entail  ie<6toisid«r- 
sm  to  qil^  erh   io  rioit-jjjlyri    ^(.J'lg  ''I'i  ;ii 
tn(U'io<(£ui  omoB  ton't  hidi  nun'^i     .V(jj:iji_ 
.nwfiib  9cf  iRia  snoieulonoa  fi;oi)3i;-iq 

"//'>'  '  Journal. 

^6t«S  ONtTiTE  U.S.  STEAMER  " FKINCETON."' 
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to  1WV/0(|  '(iConffTiMed/rom /Mo-B  (J25.'.     i^i  v/  .|! 

^^  Y^lli  rio'w  give  the  performhn6e'bftlie 
•Vessel  under  tlic  most  trying  condition  for 
.fa'screw  propeller;  viz.,  directly  against  a 

^tre&''  head-wind.     Tlie    mean   perform- 

ni  Jon  ..^^..^  ... 
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able  waste,  of  the  fibre.  One  method  is 
to  subject  the  flax  to  the  action  of  rap- 
idly revolving  blades  c  c,  fixed  on  radial 
arms  b  b  on  the  main  shaft  a.  The  ob- 
jections to  thi^  machine  are,' the  rigidity 
of  the  blades,  the  rapid  rate  at  whicjv 
they  revolve,  and  the  liability  of  the  flasl 
to  be  blown  about,  in  the  case  surronndL' 
ing  the  blades,  by  the  currents  of  air 
created  in  the  machine,  and  wound  dr 
curled  upoii  the  radial  arms  by  which 
their  ends  "firfi  cUt  off  arid  reduced  to  %he 
state  of  tokv^'-"  "'"^'''•^    "'-   *"    '  ''■';  '""l" 

We  hate  rtdvyeottijluded  ^  desci-iptioh 
of  all  the  operations  conducted  by  the 
farmer;  and  the  flax  when  scutched  1s 
made  up  into  bundles,  and  is  then  rea^y 
for  sale  to  the  spinner.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  considerable  skill  is  required 
for  th^  production  of  this  important  arti- 
cle, and  its  value  depends  on  the  care 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  price  varies  in 
Enghmd  from  £30  to  £200  per  ton,  so  ■ 
that  there  is  a  very  wide  margin  for 
»kili  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  th'oMe 
who  engage  in  its  cultivation.       -  ■   41!'^ 

.tss'i  Oi'i;G^TflAf!'='?«».?»i^>  -  '♦.'  IV, '1,1  H 
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ance  of  the  "Princeton"  for  .47  hours 

under   this   condition  was   4  knots  per 

hour;    mean  steam  pressure  in   boiler 

'  1  Oy'g  poinids  above  atmosphere,  cutting 

oflfat  three-eighths  from  commencement 

of  stroke;  mean  revolutions  of  propeller 

■per minute  18-45,  throttle  one-sixth  open; 

'consumption  of  anthracite  coal  per  hotir 

1170  pounds.     Calculating  the  slip  as 

before,  we  have  it-  ' ' ■  '^  '•'  -' '  ■-^  '"  ''i'    -^'lol 

ijgRs  [lij*i  B 

I 

9  mi) 
I,   l.ii;  oil  J  yd  litesdv  aili  nadw  isd) 

^U  ((  r       »  f<  ■      r         [ 


gor^saj  pesR'jjenttt 'to  o)i;1-i(»ii  -iV 

^'''' Injilis^ifik  ^e  ^riialT  slijis  given  jjy 
^.'t^e  Princeioh*!  propeller  ^Vith  tbd' vessel 
■'\inder  sail,  viz.,  only  1-04  and  513  per 
^'(ient.,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  tliat  the 
"Veader  might  suppose  the  propeller  in 
'-"these  cases  to  be  exerting  but  little  or 
"'no  power,  that  is,  was  not  thrusting  or 
'"screwing  the  vessel  forward;  such,  how- 
'I'ever,  was  by  no  means  the  case ;  the  pro- 
"Vpeller  in  s^ucli  instances  was  exerting  its 
^^f\ill  power,  as  was  proved  by  the  facts  of 
''■^the  jjreat  consumption  of  steam  and  the 


■ii 


^mW  1(mI|    r,t4M<Iv  f,..>.|;. 


few  (comparatively  to  the  steam-pressure) 
revolutions  made.  Had  the  resistance  6f 
the  vessel  been  taken  from  the  screw* 'by 
the  action  of  the  sail,  it  would  have  bet'n 
driven  around  with  great  velocity  bv^  the 
steam-pressure  used,  as  there  woUld 
have  been  but  little  more  than  thetle- 
sistanee  of  the  friction  of  its  surfaceOn 
the  water  to  be  overcome;  instead- •  of 
which  the  nnmb^r  of  revolutions  W&vc 
but  slightly  increased  from  what  they 
would  have  been  with  the  steam-pressure 
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bia^  ijp  sail  been,  used,  proving  the  re- 
sistance of  the  vessel  was  upon  the  pro- 
peller. ..  ;■ 

To  definitively  settle  this  question,  a 
conclusive  experiment  was  tried  with  the 
British  screw  war-steamer  "Rattler." 
This  vessel  being  tried  under  steam 
alone  had  a  speed  of: 9-375  knots,  the 
engines  making  26}  double'  strokes  per 
minute ;  the  dynamometer  was  applied 
and  the  thrust  of  the  screw  ascertained. 
The  pitch  of  the  screw  was  11  feet,  and 
it  made  four  revolutions  to  each  double 
stroke  of  the  engines.  Its  slip  was  con- 
sequently as  follows : 

Speed  of  screw  per  hoiir  69^b6-Q  feet. 

-^^^''^lipofscreW"''*^^'i^;':i'i^t^'''« 
91'-, _   ^  1  'iJ  'j'Jlfi/  KJi  hill 

9J-  17  per  cent.  ,-  ^^^^^^^  j^^ 

The  sails  were  now  set  and  the  vessel 
made  12  knots,  the  engines  making  only 
28^  double  strokes  per; ,  iHH^te,,  ,TJhe 
slip  was  now  as  follows:  <■.   ,■■!:-  ■  ■     i 

Speed  of  screw  per  hour  75240  feet. 
«      "  vessel   "      "      73680    " 
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Slip  of  screw  " 
''di^'2  per  cent.  only.  ,  ,. 

'lyti  .•'    ■     -   'I  I"     '■iiiiJi 

5  ,'Or  the  speeds  of  the  vessel  and  screw 
may  be  considered  sensibly  as  equal.  It 
[was  Jiow  supposed  that  the  screw  was 
,fsxercising  no  pressure  upon  the  water, 
but  upon  again  applying  the  dynamome- 
ter to  the  screw-shaft,  it  was  found  that 
.the  forward  thrust  was  the  same  as  be- 
fore. The  screw  was  therefore  producing 
a  full  effect. 

I  have  frequently  observed,  during  the 
time  I  was  attached  to  the  Princeton, 
that  when  the  vessel  by  the  aid  of  sails 
and  a  brisk  wind  was  making  a  greatly 
increased  speed,  that  the  revolutions  of  the 
,  propeller  were  but  slightly  increased,  the 
ibpiler,  steam-pressure,  throttle,  and  cut- 
yQff  remaining  sensibly  the  same.     Now 
iji|,,i8  obvious  that  the  pressure  upon  the 
.jpjston  remaining  sensibly  the  same,  as 
1  the  foregoing  conditions  prove  it  must 
h:ive  done,  the  revolutions  of  the  pro- 
peller should  be  nearly  as  the  resistances 
or  loads  upon  it ;  that  is,  if  the  resistance 
or  load  were  decreased  one-half,  the  num- 
,;ber  of  revolutions  should  be  increased 
^iftearly  twice ;  but  the  number  of  revolu- 
^  tions'were  but  slightly  increased,  proving 


the  resistance  or  load  upon  the  screw  to 
be  but  very  slightly  decreased,  as  will 
appear  from  the  notes  in  the  table  on 
the  following  page  taken  at  the  time., 

The  same  table  will  also  illustrate 
pretty  accurately  the  effect  of  sail  in 
addition  to,  the  steam-power,  and  show 
how  peculiarly  effective  such  a  combina- 
tion is  with  the  screw-propeller.  As  the 
speed  of  the.  vessel  increased  by  tlie 
power  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  the  en- 
gine, throttle,  and  cut-off,  and  the  boiler- 
pressure  remaining  about  the  same,  the 
revolutions  of  the  propeller  were  but 
slightly  increased,  although  it  was  still 
giving  out  its  full  thrust:  were  it  not 
giving  out  its  full  thrust,  the  number  of 
revolutions  under  such  conditions  must 
have  been  greatly  increased.  In  this 
manner  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  action 
of  the  sail  did  not  interfere  materially 
with  that  of  the  engine ;  each  producing 
separately,  as  it  were,  its  own  effect,  in- 
dependently of  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  ft'om 
the  application  of  auxiliary  sail,  is  seen 
in  the  great  reduction  of  the  slip  of  the 
screw.  From  this  fiict  some  important 
practical  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

In  the  first  place,  tlie  mode  of  esti- 
mating the  economical  value  of  the  screw 
from  its  quantity  of  slip,  supposing  the 
less  the  slip  the  greater  the  economy,  is 
a  very  false  one,  when  it  is  considered 
how  great  a  proportion  of  the  power  of 
the  engine  is  absorbed  in  the  friction  of 
the  surface  of  the  screw  on  the  water. 
Now  the  amount  of  slip,  other  things 
equal,  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
propelling  surface  in  the  screw;  not  in 
an  inverse  proportion  (as  for  example, 
doubling  the  propelling  surface  will  not 
halve  the  slip),  but  in  a  less  ratio ;  while 
the  friction,  other  things  equal,  will  be 
as  the  ichole  surface  of  the  screw  moving 
through  the  water.  It  is  evident  that 
the  most  economical  proportion  for  the 
screw  is  that  which  gives,  not  the  mini- 
mum of  the  loss  by  slip  alone,  but  the 
minimum  of  all  the  losses;  and  as  de- 
creasing the  surface  does  not  decrease 
the  slip  in  a  direct  ratio  while  it  de- 
creases the  friction  in  a  dnect  ratio, 
it  is  apparent  that  a  considerable  slip 
may  be  consistent  with  the  most  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  power.  In  fact,  it  is 
found  in  practice  that  a  slip  of  25  per 
cent,  gives  the  best  results,  economically 
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Ndf!=3,'lS46 


28-2 
21 -T 


4f 


10-7 
9-2 


l-8th    8-8th8 


,\r 


i    '!'.i   iioit-,,)]) 

.■lylloqoiij  .     ..r^'j  ■     1   ...  :.!  . 
■jilT — ''./■■OTa:jyjH'I  -  d!!i    lu  ;i7/:L;L'<4 
Sail  B6t  t^'td^%aOaitaj '  iAght  breeze  atoeaBL"  '*! 
No  sail  set.  do. 


Sept  -9,    " 


8-6T  !  28-4 
5*T  Ii22- 
S-   ,      26- 


33-2 

12-8^ 


4-6 
19-5 

8-8 


Sail  set  to  top-gallants.    Moderate  breeze  abean^. 
No  sail  set.  - 1  ido.  , 

Sail  set  to  top-gallants.  do.  ' 


liF 


6-83    I  22-8 

,8-       |i.26-. 


12-r 

l,2-8 


3-161- 


18-2 

:,3-8 


No  sail  set.  r 

Sail  set  to  ^op-sails.. 


Calm.        ,'    ;!i:i  ;^iu/i;'lii 
Light  afthreezp-.,|,j|.j,f?  -,, 


Aug:  23,  "' 


I-5-.  ''27' 


12-5 
IG 


No  sail  set.  Moderate  Mind  ahead. 

Sail  set  to  top-gallants.  ,  do.  free.  :  • 


Sept  8, 


g-25     2g- 

t-  ■•■I  120' 


w 


1-4 


11-1 
24-6 


Sail  set  tb  top-sails. 
No  sailaet. 


Light  wind     '    free.     'iJ'H 
do.  ahead,  tUfr 


15-1 
19- 


Sail  set  to  top-.sails.      Light  wind  forward  the  1)68111. 
No  Sail' set  do. 


Oct. 


3-5 
4-25 


12-8 
13-3 


1-16 


No  sai^  set.     , 
Sail'set  ti  i-oyals. 


Moderate  head  wind. 
Wind  very  light  and  free. 


Nor>  2v, 


7v 
6-4 


.1-2-3, 
10-  , 


S-l-e , 


,4-9 
1?'0 


Sai)  set  to  royals. 
No  sail  set. 


Light  wind  abaft  l^eaiiQ^.; 
taltn. 


Dec.   2, 


6-5 
6-75 


ilO- 


1-4  hi 


.Jiiiy  18, 

"--it,' 


8-5 

5-0 


21-'' 


12*1 


ilJi-. 


19i 


57 

7- 


12tTl 
12,-,. 


:1+Su; 

ill"  fi( 


16, 

IT, 


i3- 


Se 


Jiiyi:jiiii 


6''^-,'2^'"' 


rioii 


Sept.  17," 


71  • 


;tUf:iii|  'iJ 
)■<,■[  \:i 


is- 


f'lu^''^ 


Nlmli,  !"- 


b-a    ('«3i; 


Nov,  8, 


104i 


21-9 

8-2 


No  sail  ^t.         ^  ^j;  c,.(Jiig\it  wind  aheadj  '\,y  gj-jt 
Sail  set  to  toi)-sails.'     '  .  \    do.  '      ft'ee.        .      ' 

,>^    '  .  ■•-.:'■>    ■/::-    - L^ ,. . -'    n    ■ 


21-9 

,.,7-7 


88-2 
125-6 


fftU 


22-5 
4-9 


l3o  sail  aeti ;       '  Moderate  head  wind.     ;  •  ' 

S.aU  set  to,top.-«ails.    Moderate  wind  forward  beam^ 

No  sail  Bet    Strong  head  wind  and  heaTV  head  sea. 

Coursus  and  fore-iuid-att  sail  set,  sharp  braued  on 

a  moderate  \Yind,    Tery  heavy  head  sea^     ^    . 

No  sail  set    Moderate  head  wind.   .][■,[>   '[.i   ».imK 
Sail'iet  to  top-sails.     Moderate  wind  just  fr^^^,  .,,„,.. 


"(-.■J 


)l)l',l)! 


'18^5 
,'0- 

21-9 


No  sailaet    Modei-ate  head  wind.    ■  ■  'luifioijmq 
Sail'set  to top'gaUants.     Moderate  aft-vfip^iril*  'iilt 

No  sail  set.    Moderate  breeze  ahead.   '  '     -''i''^-.' 
AH  fore-and-aft  sails  set    Braced  up  da  <iBoderate 


j|fea;n( 


irnAA-jnn 


10-9 
IcS 


22- 

21,-r 


W' 


■11-9 


Ftt'*-inBi*h  iaJDieti  'Hilp  on' the Trtna'.]  Modiarate 

^l^f^tze..^  .:; ;iL  I..    ^::  ■J/!'^^-  yiji;^u  aif;/;ii 
No  sail  sw.    Moderate  breeze  ahead.,,  .     n 

Gi ^:^     I'll-.-.,';  i.T   ,::' 'T         .  rr   V,illT>|il-.riM -•• 

Ifi  saU  s'dS.    Light  nead  \ririd.       nil   Lin;    ,.''    .}• 

Sail  si^t  tf)  ^top^gallants.    Light  \^b;^^^wiffi^,^ 

neain.    .  .      ',  ,'  ,    ' 


I'S-l 


.J!>rr.  25, 18471  641 

fV,26,  ,"    I  6- 


l(J-*.f  III"!!  j|l»-3 


;illd  potentially.  By  a  ifellp' of ,  25  per 
cent,  is  meant  that  slip  under  steam 
alone.  If  now  the  ship  carry  tlie  usual 
proportion  of  sails  for  its  size,  and  if 
thdse  sails  can  be  advantageously  uised 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  time — and  they 
can  be  for  tliree-foui-ths  of  tlio  time,  t<(kin<r 
the   mean   of  many   months   cruising — 


Sjul  set  to  top-igallapts.    Moderate  -wind  ajjefun, 

^o  sail  set     Li^'ht  airs  abeam.    " "  "  \^^^^!.^ 

Sail  set  to  t(>p-^alliB('nts,'  ,  Light  brae:^i^b)^(ipp..,^,|,..j 
No  sail  set  Calui.  -    ,      ,    ■  ,  ,. 

_^w,^i-IV*«*t( — v.m:     r!     '!/■. ,:■..' — L     fl'i[|l  /f   ■■rill'H] 

.L',-i; 

aiKlif  tiift,vi9e  of  1;hose,^41p  ,pj)erfl.t<^  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  slip  of  the 
screw,  say  a  mean  reduction  of  12  per 
cent.,  which  was  about  the  case  witli  thp 
"Pi'inceton;"  it  is  evident  the  surface  of 
the  f^crew  can  be  still  further  decreased, 
sQ.Ufi  tOjHiake  the  meau  slip  for  steam 
alone  and  steam  and  sails  25  per  cent. 
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This  would  make  the  slip  34  per  cent. 
under  steam  alone,  and  about  22  per 
cent,  under  sail  and  steam ;  operating  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  friction, 
besides  being  followed  by  the  very  great 
practical  advantages  of  lessened  size, 
weight,  and  cost  of  propeller. 

Screws  of  the  "  Princeton." — The 
"Princeton"  was  originally  fitted  with 
Ericsson's  screw.  This  form  of  screw- 
propeller  was  originally  patented  by  Erics- 
son in  1838,  and  was  first  essayed  in 
England,  where  it  met  with  no  success, 
proving  inferior  to  the  rival  form  known 
as  Smith's  propeller.  In  some  compara- 
tive experiments  made  with  it  and 
Smith's  in  the  small  government  experi- 
mental "Bee,"  it  gave  such  inferior  re- 
sults as  completely  proscribed  its  use  in 
England. 

The  form  of  submerged  screw-propel- 
ler, knowTi  in  this  country  as  Ericsson's, 
is  the  invention  of  a  French  officer,  Cap- 
tain Delisle,  who  presented  it  in  a  Me- 
moir written  to  the  French  Minister  of 
Marine  in  1823.  The  essential  charac- 
ters of  this  propeller  are  as  follows : 

It  is  composed  of  six  exterior  blades, 
forming  in  the  aggregate  two-thirds  of 
the  pitch ;  these  blades  are  fastened  to' 
an  interior  drum  of  one-half  the  width  of 
the  blades  (in  the  direction  of  the  axis), 
which  drum  is  attached  to  the  hub  by 
arms  of  helicoidal  form,  forming  in  the 
aggregate  one-third  of  the  pitch.  The 
proportion  of  the  pitch  of  the  screw  to 
the  diameter  is  about  2-50  to  1-00.  The 
engines  are  attached  direct  to  the  pro- 
peller-shaft, without  intermediate  geering. 

The  only  propellers  of  this  kind  ever 
used  in  France,  its  native  land,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  are  "  I'Etoile"  of  20  h.  p.  The 
"  Bretagne,"  the  "  John  Ericsson"  of  45 
H.  p.,  and  the  "Pingouin"  of  40  H.  p. 
These  vessels  were  constructed  previ- 
ously to  1844,  in  the  infancy  of  screw- 
propulsion  knowledge,  and  the  results 
did  not  seem  sufficiently  favorable  to 
cause  the  further  use  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
peller, which  I  believe  is  now  nowhere 
used. 

'■  Captain  Delisle  in  his  Memoir  says, 
thirt  he  lessened  the  proportion  of  pitch 
(Ojiie-third)  used  in  the  arms  over  that 
used  in  the  blades  (two-thirds),  because 
the  surface  in  tlie  arms  displaces  the 
water  chiefly  laterally.  The  use  of  the 
band  or  drum  is  founded  on  the  con- 


sideration, that  the  water  offers  a  greater 
resistance  to  the  blade  in  its  lowest  posi- 
tion than  in  its  higher  position,  conse- 
quently the  same  blade  sustains  a  greater 
strain  when  in  a  lower  than  when  in  a 
higher  position,  but  the  blade  must  have 
strength  enough  to  sustain  the  maximum 
strain  or  pressure  to  which  it  may  be 
e.xposed;  it  will  consequently  have  an  / 
excess  of  strength  when  in  the  higher 
position ;  if  now  this  excess  of  strength 
of  the   blade  in  higher  position   could 
be  transferred  to  the  blade  in  lower  posi- 
tion, a  less  strength  of  blade  would  be 
sufficient  and  attended  with  reduction  of 
weight  and  cost;  and  tliis  transference 
is  what  is  attempted  by  the  use  of  the 
drum.     A  little  consideration,  however,  ^ 
will  show  this  to  be  impracticable.     It 
will  be  observed  that  the  drum  is  posi- 
tioned at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
propeller,  while   the  blades  or  surfoces 
which  it  unites  are  oblique  to  the  pro- 
peller-axis.     Now  as  fluids  are  always  _ 
pressed  in  directions  at  right  angles  to'^ 
the  pressing-surface,  the  reaction  of  the_ 
blades  would  be  obliquely  to  the  pro-.'t 
peller-axis,  and   consequently   obliquely 
to  the  drum,  so  that  the  metal  of  the 
drum,   instead   of   sustaining    a   tensile 
strain,  sustains  an  oblique  strain,  which.;. 
is  neither  in  the  direction  of  the  circunxr 
ference  of  the  drum  nor  at  right  angles 
to  it,  but  in  an  intermediate  direction,  de- 
pending on  the  angle  of  the  blade,  or  aS 
the  sines  of  the  angles  of  obliquity  of  the" 
blades. 

To  resist  this   cross-strain   the  drum,;, 
must  be  made  impracticably  large,  and  if 
not  made  large  enough  to  have  sufficient 
strength  for  this  strain,  it  is  wholly  use-  ^ 
less.  ■  ■'■ 

In  acknowledgment  of  thi3insufficiency_ 
of  the  band,  Ericsson  has  patented  what/, 
he  calls  oblique  braces,  additionally; 
that  is,  luvrrow  braces  placed  betweeix, 
the  blades  in  a  direction  at  right  angles'- 
to  their  siufaces,  as  indicated  in  fig.  2. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  a  very 
slight  palliation  of  the  evil,  as   it  only 
braces  the  opposite  extremities  of  two 
contiguous  blades,  and  does  not  at  all- 
convey  the   excess   of  strength  in    the  < 
blade  occupying  the  highest  position  toi- 
the  one  occupying  the  lowest  position,  i 
It  is  apparent  the  slight  benefit  to  be  de-i 
rived  from  this  arrangement  is  not  at  alll 
commensurate  ^\■ith  tbe  disadvantages  ofj 
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the  friction  of  the  surftices  of  the  braces 
and  the  direct  resistances  of  their  edges ; 
not  to  mention  their  weight  and  cost. 
Common  practice  has  shown,  however, 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  bands  at  all. 
Screw-propellers  of  16  feet  diameter  are 
constructed  with  a  thickness  of  blade  at 
hub  of  about  five  inches,  tapering  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  periphery. 

Cost  of  the  "  Princeton." 
Materials— Construction,.     $44,233  49 
Labor — Construction,  ...       37,182  28 
Materials— Equipment,  . .       26,829  00 

Labor— Equipment 3,132  48 

Machinery, .^x .  •  •  •      101,137  30 

Total,       \  $212,614  55 

THE    ANEROID    BAROMETER.* 

ToRRicELLi's  magnificent  invention 
of  the  mercurial  vacuum  tube,  as  a 
measurer  of  atmospheric  variations,  is 
threatened  with  a  rival  of  no  mean 
importance,  carrying  with  it  tbe'inost 
o\  erwhelming  pretensions  to  simplicity, 
accuracy,  and  portability.  The  new,  or 
rather  the  modern-antique,  apparatus  has 
received  the  title  of"  Aneroid,"' and  has 
been  twice  patented  in:  England,  by  M. 
Fontainemoreau,  on  behalf  of  the  inven- 
tor, M.  Vidi.  The  principle  of  the  instru- 
ment is  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the 
atmospheric  weight  upon  the  e.xterior  of 
an  exhausted  or  partially  exhausted  case 
of  thin  metal,  the  top  of  which,  being 
slightly  flexible,  is  so  contrived  as  to  con- 
vey indications  of  the  minutest  changes- 
in  the  atmospheric  column  to  a  grad- 
uated dial,  upon  which  the  readings 
are  exhibited  as  in  the  ordinary  wheel- 
barometer. 

The  results  of  M.  Vidi's  practical  re- 
searches are  given  in  the  Bulletin  des 
Sciences,  torn,  i.,  from  which  is  the  figure 
we  have  here  engraved.  The  instrument 
bears  a  resemblance  to  a  watch:  it  con- 
sists of  a  strong  iron  or  brass  box  a,  in 
the  vertical  section,  fig.  1.  To  the  edges 
of  this  box,  a  very  thin  and  flexible  steel 
cap  B  is  fitted  with  great  accuracy,  c  c 
are  a  series  of  springs,  acting  between 
the  bottom  of  the  box  and  its  flexible 
top,  so  as  to  press  the  latter  up.  A 
small  cylinder  is  fitted  at  D,  by  which  the 
case,  when  exhausted,  may  be  iiermeti- 
cally  closed.     The  dial  is  placed  imme- 
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diately  over  the  top  of  the  case,  and  is 
pierced  in  the  centre  for  the  passage  of  a 
central  tube  e,  carrying  an  index-needle 
F,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a  con- 
cave glass.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
space  inclosed  by  the  case  is  exhausted, 
the  flexible  top  or  cap  b  being  acted  up- 
on by  the' unbalanced  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, will  fall,  and  compress  the 
supporting  springs  c ;  and  the  converse 
takes  place  when  any  diminution  in  the 
atmospheric  pressure  occurs.  By  simple 
mechanism   placed   in   the   tube  E,  this 

Fig.  1. 


move1fleh1r-of  the  cap  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  index-needle,  which  will  thus 
register  the  variations  in  the  columnar 
pressure.  It  is  stated  that  the  thermal 
changes  of  the  atmosphere  disturbed  the 
action  of  the  instrument,  and  eventually 
caused  M.  Conte  to  discard  it  as  useless. 

The  objection  of  the  want  of  any  tem- 
perature compensation  is  a  vital  one,  and 
it  is  this  that  M.  Vidi  has  sought  to  re- 
move in  the  aneroid  of  tJre  present  day. 
,  In  the  specification'  of  the  patent  of 
April  27,  1844,.  it  is  stated  that  dia- 
phragms of  metal,  glass,  india-rubber,  or 
other  flexible,  air-tight  substances,  may 
be  used  as  the  medium  for  receiving  and 
indicating  the  barometrical  changes.  One 
of  the  great  features  which  were  intro- 
duced at  this  time  was  the  circular  cor- 
rugation of  the  flexible  diaphragm — cer- 
tainly a  very  happy  idea,  as  it  permitted 
of  a  great  elevation  or  depreasiou,  witli- 
out  danger  of  rupture ;  and  thus  a  larger 
and  more  available  range  of  movement 
was  obtained.  The  diaphi-agm  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  circular  flat- 
bottomed  box,  upon  which  were  set  a 
great  number  of  helical  springs,  abut- 
ting against  a  number  of  annular  disks 
on  the  lower  interior  surface  of  the  dia- 
phragm, thus  diffusing  their  reactive  force 
regularly  over  the  delicate  material. 

A  peculiar  contrivance  was  resorted  to 
for  working  the  index-needle  of  the  dial. 
A  small  cap  of  metal,  projecting  inwards 
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from  tlie  centre  of  the  dhiphi-agm,  cames 
;i  nut  suspeiulcd  on  a  universal  double 
ring-joint.  Tliis  nut  works  upon  a  cen- 
tral Hcrew-spiudle,  having  very  steep 
threads  upon  it;  and  as  the  diaphragm 
is  elevated  or  depressed,  the  vertical 
movemejit  of  the  nut  acts  upon  the 
threads  of  the  spindle,  causing  it  to  re- 
vplve  and  carry  round  the  index-needle. 
This  system  of  connection  is  at  once  un- 
mechanical  and  liiible  to  disarrangement, 
and  in  the  later  barometers  it  has  been 
reiiiodelled. 

Our  engraving,  fig.  2,  is  a  half-size  plan 
of  llie  instrument  as  now  made,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Dent;  fig.  3 
is  a  corresponding  side  elevation.  The 
vjicuum  chamber  is  represented  at  a  ;  its 
top  and  bottom  are  formed  of  disks  of 
eJii'iruiiMij/.i       Fig  2 

.tin   >*^ 


spindle  carrying  alever  ii,  connected  to 
the  arbor  of  the  iiidex-needle  by  a  fine 
chain  which  winds  upon  it,  like  the  main- 
spring chain  of  a  watch  upon  the  spring- 
bpf\.  In  place  of  putting  a  set  of  reacting, 
gpriijgs  in  tlie  interior  of  tlie  vacuurti 
chiimber,  a  single  helix  is  fixed  upon  the 
base-plate,  so  as  to  a^ut  against  the  low- 
er, surface  of  tlie  level]  at  l,  and  thus  pr^- 
9^rve  the  two  diaphragms  of  the  chamber 
from  actual  contact. 

!}\y  s*;t  the  instrumept  to, indicate  tjio. 
srime  scale  as  the  mercurial  barometer, 
liie  ai-rangement  given  full  size  in  fig.  5 
IS  adopted,  to  form  the  connection  bc- 
iween  the  main  lever  and  the  index  arbor. 
.The  link  from  the  end  of  the  main  lever 
IS  jointed  to  an  eye  at  a,  on  a  stud  form- 
ed iipon  the  end  of  a  metal  bow-pieee  b, 
ihc  contrary  end  of  which  is  attached  to 


tliin  circularly  corrugated   copper,  held 
together   by  a   circumferential    strip   of   ' 
plain  metal,  as  shown  in  the  detail,  tig.  4,  ''I 
which  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  chamber" 
detached.     A  strong  brass  stud  b  is  at-''! 
tached  to  the  upper  diaphragm  of  the' 
chamber,   having    a    slot    on    its    endj"' 
through  which  a  small  projecting  pin  c,' '! 
formed  on  the  lever-plate  D,  projects,  the  '' 
attachment  being  efl(?cted  by  a  pin  passed 
transversely  througli  the  slotted  portion 
of  the  stud,  immediately  over  the  pin  c. '" 
The  plate  d,  which  acts  as  a  lever  in  com-'" 
ninnicating  tlie   movements  of  the  diii-  ' 
phragm,  rests  upon  two  pillars  E,  carried''^ 
by  the  supporting  base-plate  of  the  vSe-^' 
uum  chamber,  as  fulcra.     The  projecting'.^ 
lever  portion  f  conveys  the  movement  by 
a  joint  at  g,  which  is  linked  to  a  rocking 
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the  lever  H,  before  described.' 'Tlfewllbl^i 
of  these  parts  are  carried  by  A  nicely'^' 
adjusted  rocking  spindle  c,  working  oii'^ 
centres  in  the  frame  L.  The  office  of'' 
this  contrivance  is  to  atford  a  means'  of '^^ 
adjustment  for  the  index  movement  by'^ 
the  two  screws  M  n,  one  of  which  elevate'i^'^ 
or  depresses  the  eye  a,  whilst  the  ofhfei*i' 
sets  it  in  or  out  from  the  centre  of  thtfn 
rocking  spindle,  to  give  more  or  less  ]ey^''> 
erage,  as  may  be  required  to  suit  thel'> 
barometrical  scale.  The  connection  be''^ 
tween  the  index  arbor  and  the  lever  apua 
paratus  being  by  a  flexible  chain,  itsit 
movement  can  act  only  in  one  direction'' 
in  bringing  round  the  index,  and  a  fine' 
hair-spring  is  attached  tO'^vd  the  return 
movement.  ■       ■■  ■,-,, )    ;.,.»,      .  .() 

The  tube  by  which  the  exhaustion  is'! 
effected  is  at  o.    The  process  of  exhanstW! 
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ing,  as  specified  by'  the  irivenlbr  Iri  con-  ■ 
nectiori  with  the  original  plfin,  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  little  solder  is  placed  round  the 
aperture  for  the  exhaust,  in  which  a  flat- 
headed  pin  is  set,  so  open  as  to  admit  the 
air  to  pass.  The  diapiiragm  is  compress- 
ed to  its  proper  position  by  means  of  a 
board,  and  is  then  soklered  to  its  box. 
Tlic  whole  is  afterwards  placed  under  an 
air-pump  receiver,  having  an  ait--tight 
stuffing-box,  tlirougii  which  a  rod,  cany- 
ing  the  heated  soldering-iron,  is  passed. 
When  the  vacuum  is  obtained,  the  sol- 
dering-iron is  pressed  down  to  melt  tlie 
solder  round  the  peg,  and  close  the 
opening. 

Fig.  5.  auihuq  vjviyl 
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A  simple  mode  of  adjusting  the  instru- 
ment by  a  standard  barometer  is  obtained 
by  a  screw-stud  projecting  through  the 
back  of  the  instrument,  in  connection 
with  the  reacting  sprjng  at  i,  tiie  tension 
of  which  may  thus  be  varied  to  the  ex- 
tent required.        ^    ; 

Some  journe}^s  were  lately  made  by 
railway  from  London  to  Dover  with  tiie 
aneroid,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
results  of  the  indications  of  the  various 
leyels.  In  a  note  given  by  the  Literai-y 
Gazette,  it  is  said  tiiat  a  singular  disturb- 
ance of  the  index  was  observed  between 
Folkestone  and  Dover,  when  passing 
through  the  tunnel,  vvliere  frequent 
openings  are  made  to  the  sea.  On  pass- 
in,g  these  openings,  the  index  instantly 
moved  -025,  and  then  again  resumed  its 
origiiual  position,  showing  a  momentary 
chaiage  in,  the,  atmospheric  pressure. 
Strange  to  say,  on  the  up  journey  no 
such  vibration  was  perceived.  Probably 
the  speed  of  movement  has  something  to 
do  with  this,  as  the,iMP)  i»n4j,4oiWJHiii"ftties 
vary  considerably,  .nt   linmi    ..,,|,,,,,  ,,i 

James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  makes)  the  ftjl- 
lowing  remarks  in  a  letter*  addvesstidito 
Ml-.  E.  M.  Clarke:.    ..iT,     '.,  ,,;  .    i,.,i-.'j! 

"  I  have  had  several  simultaneous  ob- 


scyyatiol»s  made  of  the  aneroid  barometer 
and  a  standard  mercurial  barometer,  and 
to  my  surprise  and  great  pleasure,  every 
ciiange  shown  by  the  latter  has  as  truly 
been  shown  by  the  former,  almost  in  ev- 
ery instance  to  the  hundredth  of  an  inch. 
During  the  time  of  comparison,  the  ba- 
rometer reading  decreased  from  29'5  in. 
on  the  1 7th  inst.  to  29-3  in.  at  midnight 
on  the  18th,  and  increased  to  30-08  in. 
on  the  21st,  at  which  reading  it  continued 
for  some  time,  and  since  then  the  reading 
has  decreased.  Finding  tiie  readings  to 
agree  so  beautifully  through  this  range, 
and  to  indicate  so  small  changes  of  pres- 
sure,! have  made  some  experiments  with 
it  with  respect  to  different  altitudes,  and 
I  find  that  it  indicates  the  change  of  pres- 
sure of  50  feet  very  decidedly. 

I  have  also  made  some  experiments 
upon  it  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature, and  I  find  that  for  an  increase 
of  temperature  of  10°,  the  readings  in- 
crease 0-Q15  in.,  and  this  very  evenly  at 
all  temperatures  between  40°  and  90°. 
It  would  therefore  requu-e  an  increase  of 
temperature  of  70°  to  cause  the  readings 
to  increase  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  owing 
to  temperature.         ,    ' ' 

Much  meclianical  ingennity  has  been 
shown  by  the  inventor,  and  lie  deserves 
great  credit  for  this  beautiful  barometer. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  it  ougiit  to  super- 
sede all  ordinary  barometers  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  as  being  more  aiccurate  and 
more  sensitive  than  they  are,  jvrld  also 
that  it  will  be  fbrnid^tO" be  "o/ especial 
service  on  board  of'  siiips,  being  free 
from  the  objections  which  are  made  th'l 
the  use  both  of  bafOuielers  and  sympiid- 
soiueters  at  sea.      ...       .  .     '^ 

I'he  effect  of  temperature"  is  SYitHlW: 
than  I  expected  it  to  be,  cbhsidiirihg  the 
length  of  the  levers,  and  ofcour.se  it  may 
be  entirely  neglected  for  all  domestic- 
purposes,  but  musjl  b»i  taken  into  account' 
in  its  use  at  sea.  The,  tempe;;4ture  cor-' 
rec'tion  ought  to  be  deterxflined  fpr  ever]? 
individual  instrument.'"  '  '    '  , ,   ',    "    ','! 

^Ir.  Glaisher  has  also  furnished  the 
annexed  table  of  his  comparisons  with  a 
standard  barometer.  Tlie  readings  ex- 
tend over  a  period  .comprised  between 
the  12th  of  November  and  the  l,^th,,c)^ 
December  last,  and  jthe  greatest  error  of 
reading  will  be  fotijid  to  be  no  qiore  tiianj 
O'OIS,  the  standard  barometer  being  then 
at  30-039.  .   '     . 
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efficient,  as  found  at  different  times,  /from 
experiments  .separated  from  each  other  by 
a  long  interval  of  lime,  has  remained  \«i^ 
changed.  ,ii 

By  reference  to  the  column  of  diffef- 
ences  between  the  reduced  readings  of 
the  two  barometers,  tJiey  Avill  be  found  to 
be  small,  and  to  have  different  signs,  and 
they  are  all  within  the  error  of  readia-g 
the  instrument,  the  mean  of  their  valii^ 
being  quiie  insensible.  A  close  examv- 
naiion  of  the  table  will  show  that  during 
the  period  of  observation  the  variation.sof 
reading  were  great,  a  great  change  fri^- 
quently  occurring  within  a  vfry  short 
time  -, '  but  the  whole  of  these  changes 


ajoy  aAT3<iiflT»3o  g  K'j-iiira 


■AOJAlf; 

Mr.  Glaisher  sta'tes  that  his  original 
good  opinions  of  the  instrument  nave 
been  fully  borne  out  in  all  his  later  in- 
vestigations, being  "  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses superior  to  the  common  barometer, 
although,  of  course,  not  adapted  for  ex- 
perimental inquiry." 

"I  In  the  reduction  of  the  readings  which 
^Vc  have  given,  0-044  has  been  subtracted 
for'  ihdex  error,  and  — 0-0015 -{-  (temp. 
',y-2^)  for  temperature  correction,  to  bring 
them  to  the  constant  temperature  of  3-2o. 
The  correction  for  temperature  was  de- 
termined experimentaUy,  and  the  same 
value  was  found  to  apply  at  all  tempera- 
tures  between   30o  and  90°.     The  co- 
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have  been  almost  as  clearly  given  by  one 
instrument  as  by  the  other. 

At  the  date  of  the  observations,  Mr. 
Glaisher  had  not  satisfied  himself  as  to 
whether  the  zero  would  change  by  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place.  In,  our  own 
opinion  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  would. 
As  in  all  attempts  at  the  production  of  ar 
substitute  for  the  cumbrous  mercurial 
instrument,  the  difficulty  here  has  been 
the  correction  necessary  for  changes  of 
temperature.  Originally  M.  Vidi  adopted 
what  he  terms  a  compound  bow-piece  as 
a  compensator,  and  the  confusion  which 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  doing 
away  with  this  plan  for  a  more  accurate 
one;  has  involved  considerable  misunder- 
standing in  the  notes  of  different  jour- 
nalists who  have  attempted  to  handle  the 
subject.  The  wonderful  metallic  bow- 
piece,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
is  no  longer  used,  and,  by  an  arrange-! 
ment  as  simple  as  it  is  beautifully  cor-i 
rect,  the  vacuum-case  is  itself  made  to 
afford  its  own  temperature  correction, 
without  the  addition  of  a  particle  of 
mechanism.  Previous  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  vacuum  chamber,  the  top  and 
bottom  diaphgrams  are  both  perfectly 
horizontal ;  but  when  exhausted,  they 
each  take  the  curve  shown  in  the  section: 
fig.  4,  and  the  dotted  lines  represented  as 
running  nearly  even  with  the  corrugated: 
surfaces  indicate  the  position  they  will , 
assume  when  a  portion  of  gas  is  intro- 
duced to  play  the  important  part  of  a 
compensator  for  the  disturbance  to  which 
the  index  would  be  liable  from  changes 
of  temperature.  The  expansion  of  the 
contained  gas,  arising  from  the  disturb- 
ing cause  itself,  counteracts  the  loss  of 
elastic  force  produced  by  the  same  cause 
in  the  diaphragms  and  other  parts  of  the 
machinery. 

^1'  We  are  not  told  what  the  gas  is,  but 
We  know  from  actual  test  that  it  does 
produce  the  desired  efl'ect  to  within  an 
inappreciable  fraction  of  mathematical 
"truth,  even  when  subjected  to  the  se- 
^Verest  changes  of  temperature.  Calou- 
%tion  gives  for  atmospheric  pressure 
'iipon  the  diaphragm,  suj)po8ing  the  inte- 
^^61-  to  be  a  practically  perfect  va^-uum, 
^^bout  70  lbs.,  whereas  to  elevate  it  re- 
-i|tjires  only  40  lbs.,  as  shown  by  a  spring- 
^tiknce ;  the  difference  is  therefore  due 
^ieither  to  a  simply  vitiated  vacuum,  or  to 
"tfife  iatt^du^oti-  of  ran  additional  io«m- 

]l(i(i-     j'l    '/     ;;     iiiiijiv;     -o,'  ;■!         ■  '  iii'i]';- 

eagiiiuia   y«ydj   lo   olo/i  //   -jiu   Juii    ;  ymij 


"peMatlng'in'edium.  To  understand  the' 
action  of  this  conipensator,  let  us  con- 
sider the  main  features  of  the  instrument. 
The  external  atmosphere  is  continually 
endeavoring  to  press  down  the  dia- 
phragm, whilst  the  helix  beneath  the 
lever  is  as  continually  acting  to  keep  it 
up.  An  increase  in  temperature  expands 
the  contained  gas,  which  thus  diminishes 
tlie  effect  of  the  external  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  corrects  the  distui-lbance 
arising  from  the  expansion  of  the  various 
levers  and  connections,  which  would  oth- 
erwise indicjite  upon  the  dial  a  greater 
amount  of  movement  than  is  actually  due 
to  the  atmospheric  change. 

We  have  tested  its  sensibility  in  vari- 
ous ways,  by  conveying  it  along  the 
steep  incline  of  the  Glasgow  end  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway,  and  by  the  ascent 
of  several  flights  of  stairs.  In  each  case, 
where  the  actual  variation  of  the  atmos- 
pheric column  has  been  very  slight,  the 

1   index  has  faitlifuUy  recorded  the  fact ; 

;  but  \ve  have  not  carried  out  our  test  so 
far  as  to  check  its  exactitude  by  com- 
parison with  the  real  state.of  the  case. 
•  The  adv.'mtages  of  portability  and  free- 
dom from  derangement  are  certainly  com- 
pletely secured  in  the  aneroid;  and  we 
are  persuaded  that  a  few  modifications, 

I  assisted  by  work  of  a  more  accurate 
character  than  that  in  the  in"strument  be- 
fore us,  will  bring  the  invention  into  ex- 
tended use.  The  connections  adopted 
for  conveying  the  diaphragm  movement 
to  the  index  are  crude,  ill  arranged,  and 
badly  made.  Indeed,  with  such  mechan- 
ism, it  can  hardly  be  said  that  tiie  instru- 

,  ment  has  a  fiiir  chance  of  competition 

,'■  with  the  old  class  of  biirometers. 


BUFFUM  S     CENTRIPETAL    GOLD     AMALGA- 
MATOR.* 

,  ;THi;,.8(?Corapanying  engravings  repre^T 
sent  an' invention  of  -Mr.  Arnold  Buffunf. 
>vhich  has  been  secured  by  patent,  and 
which  is  well  spoken  of  by  those,. \vl^ 
have  seen  it,  work,      .   p,,  ■  i  imIb 

Fig.  1  is  a  plan  view  of  the  bottpn^.M 
the  machine,  and  fig,  2  is  a  sectional  ele- 
vation. The  vessel  resembles  one  of  ihp 
vertical  paddle  churps.  It  has  a  raised 
rim  on  its  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  coil, 
leading  nearly  from  tlie  entrance  tunnel 
a,  tq,  the   central  ppening  or  espi^p^  h, 

■u.n>.  ^jiiij  Fk4ttthiB'S<ifeiitMltiAn}«»ita«>iJnuin3J 
-o'j   odT     .ouy  hur.  '-Wo  noov/Jud   a-nui 
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in  fig.  1.     In  fig.  2,  a  is  the  vessel  or 
cistern,  and  b  is  a  revolving  rectangular 
paddle  or  dasher  ;  c  is  a  handle  to  give  it 
-    a,  rapid  motion  by  the  bevel  geering  d  ; 
t'"the  shaft  is  firmly  secured  at  the  sides  in 
-"^'proper  bearings;   e   is  the  vortex  aper- 
-■-'  lure,  and  f  is  the  inlet  spout.     The  gold 
'     sand  or  auriferous  deposits  are  put  in  at 
the  spout  F,  and  the  vessel  is  filled  with 
water  ;  motion  is  then  given  to  the  paddle 
t  nig .  when  the  water  rises  on  the  sides  of  the 
^"i'vdssel,  but  the  sand  passes  from  the  cir- 
^I'loumference  to  the  centre,  into  the  escape 
fj'Ufchannel  e.         ■  i-  k  >-■',,;  ,   :i,'i 
srit  lo  ojiilMih    jijpilcio   i«lj  no   jjtiiwqo 
Ji    oiodw     ,ri'<il(iv\9igfiU    n.t    IfHKjhidw 
rfliw  jnc)nr,3  ^^  —-    ^    — ^<4a^:jGq  bltiow 
sdl  In  noi 
,fiioqhifl 

.1 


It  is  uniformly  conceded  that,  in  the 
amalgamators  now  in  use  in  all  the  gold 
mining  regions  in  the  world,  there  are 
faults  which  it  is  very  desirable  should  be 
obviated  ;  in  those  where  rocking  or  shak- 
ing is  relied  on  for  floating  the  sand  and 
washing  it  away,  the  quicksilver  is  con- 
stantly changing  its  position,  and  leaving 
parts  over  which  the  golden  sand  is  pass- 
ing, with  no  underlayer  of  quicksilver  to 
absorb  the  gold  ;  and  in  those  to  which 
this  objection  does  not  apply,  the  distance 
over  which  the  sand  passes  in  contact 
with  the  quicksilver  is  so  short,  that  a 

Siii    inoil    Joo   oT^    oj    ■nfimiii'noa  tup,'// 
.  •gnidoBoi  no  ffirtiihtiii  if^i^-odJ  (i'>  STlrioo 

odi  oJ    hfcwfiv.'fib    ^ri(<i''     vinf.;i'i  .    '<'^.1 


■•Id 
<iiiH)m 
,>?oyi7 

Lj^niirj-  i.i  ,  i(iiM(ji-iinv', — -i.-no't  bfillis') 
large  pi.-r  crntage  of  the  gold'  passes  off 
with  the  sand.  None  of  them  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  necessary  action 
to  the  water  to  carry  ofi^  all  the  im- 
purities, so  as  to  keep  the  quicksilver  bare 
and  clean  for  the  absorption  of  the  gold ; 
and  in  all  of  tbera  the  operations  iare 
such  that,  with  heavy  iron  sand,  the 
quicksilver  gets  broken  into  globules,  so 
that  much  of  it  is  lost. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  gold  in- 
variably unites  with  quicksilver  immedi- 
ately on  coming  in  contact;  on  the 
contrary,  it  often  passes  in '  a  ciirrent 
of  water  a  distance  of  several  feet  on 
the  surface  of  quicksilver,  before  a  suf- 
ficiency of  the  quicksilver  adheres  to 
the  gold  to  bring  it  into  amalgam.  An 
amalgamator  for  the  fin(^  scale  gold  in 
crushed  quartz  or  in  black  iron  sand,  to 
be  complete  in  its  operation,  must  pre- 
sent a  surface  of  quicksilver  on  which 
the  compound  passes  in  continuous  con- 
tact, for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  six 
or  eight  feet,  and  for  rapid  operation  the 


'Mill  oc 
ed"  vltm.ip'i«nm 
distance  must  be  proportionally  greater  , 
and  the  power  of  the  current  must  be 
such  that  every  thing  wiiich  does  not 
settle  into  the  quicksilver  will  be  washed 
away. 

To  construct  a  mechanical  arrange- 
ment for  this  purpose,  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  most  perfectly  accomplish  its  de- 
sign, the  inventor  nmst  understand  the 
philosophy  and  action  of  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces  when  applied  to  fluids  ; 
for,  by  a  proper  combination  of  these 
forces,  the  necessary  action  is  brought  to 
bear  over  such  an  extended  distance  on 
the  surface  of  quicksilver,  as  to  secure,  at 
one  operation,  the  amalgamation  of  all  the 
gold,  wash  away  all  oiher  substances 
with  rapidity  and  ease,  and  lose  none  of 
the  quicksilver. 

An  application  of  momentum  to  fluids 
moving  in  a  circular  direction,  gives 
centrifugal  force;  and  on  tliis  basis,  sci- 
entific writers  have  asserted  that  a  whirl- 
pool of  water  must  carry  every  thing  that 
is  dependent  on  its  momentum  from  the 
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■^,   centre ;  this  is  an  error  resulting  from  an 
I    oversight  of  the  fact  that  the  centrifugal 
9,,  force  in  a  whirlpool,  contined  within  cer- 
9c  tain  liinits,  as  in  a  cistern,  is  greater  on  the 
.>1  upper  surface  than  it  is  at  the  base.     In 
bti  a  whirlpool   produced  by  a  horizontally 
-li,  revolving  paddle  in  a  stationary  cistern, 
XII,  the  centrifugal  force  throws  the  water 
-r-  from  the  centre  and  piles  it  against  the 
sides  of  the  cistern,  forming  an  inverted 
hollow  cone.     The  centrifugal  force  in- 
'j    creases  the  elevation  at  the  periphery, 
)'.),  until  the  weight  of  the  pile  overpowers 
'     the   centrifugal  force  at  the  base ;    the 
water  continuing   to   go   out   from    the 
centre  on  the  upper  surface,  on  reaching 
the   periphery,   sinks   downward   to  the 
bottom,  forcmg.  that  which  was.  there  be- 
fore it  to  the  centre,  to  be  returned  on 
the   upper   oblique  surface  to  the  peri- 
phery, making  between  the  centre  and 
the  periphery  a  continual    spiral  move- 
ment, in  the  direction  of  the  tliread  of  a 
screw-bend  horizontally  to  a  circle.    The 
momentum  imparted  by  the  circular  move- 
ment of  a  whirlpool  to  a  solid  substance 
on  the  bottom  of  a  cistern,  gives  to  the 
substance  a  centrifugal  tendency,  but  the 
centripetal   pressure  of  the  water,  from 
the  elevated  periphery  of  the  whirlpool, 
is   more  powerful   than   the  centrifugal 
force  imparted  by  its  circular  motion,  and 
consequently  the  solid  substance  is  car- 
,  :  ried  with  the  water  spirally  to  the  centre. 
S'.        A  practical  familiarity  with  these  facts, 
K    in  direct  opposition  to  the  theory  of  sci- 
Ij.   entitle  writers,  has  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction  of  a  very  simple  mechanical' 
arrangement,  consisting  of  a  long  quick- 
silver holding-channel,  coiled  spirally  on 
the  bottom  of  a  cistern,  commencing  at 
the  periphery  and  ending  at  the  centre, 
with  a  horizontally  revolving  paddle,  sus- 
pended above  the  channel  in  the  cistern. 
i-'-  The  feed  of  auriferous  compound,  com- 

0  mingled  with  water,  is  received  into  the  ■ 
cistern  at  the  base  of  the  periphery  ;  the 
revolving  paddle  keeps  the  water  in  a 
rapid  whirlpool  motion,  which  carries  the 
auriferous  compound  in  the  channel  on 
the  surface  of  the  quicksilver,  until  the 
gold  is  all  united  in  amalgam,  and  the 

-'  soil  is  discharged  through  an  aperture  at 
the  centre  of  the  cistern  bottom.  When 
the  whirlpool  is  in  operation,  the  centrif- 

-     ugal  force  gives  a  permanent  support  to 

1  the  inverted   hollow  cone   form   of  the 
'-     whirlpool,  in  which  the  revolving  paddle 


obstructs  the  escape  of  tlie  water,  by 
throwing  it  from  the  aperture  at  the 
centre,  forward,  outward,  and  upward  to 
the  periphery ;  when  it  reaches  the  peri- 
phery it  sinks  downward  to  the  base, 
where  by  the  force  of  pressure  it  pro- 
duces a  centripetal  movement,  in  har- 
mony with  the  centripetal  direction  of  the 
spiral  channel.  i' 

If  the  mechanical  arrangement  were 
reversed,  so  as  to  receive  the  compound 
at  the  centre  and  discharge  it  at  the 
periphery,  the  centrifugal  force  would 
throw  the  fine  scales  of  gold  outward  and 
upward  on  the  oblique  surface  of  the 
whirlpool  to  the  periphery,  where  it 
would  pass  off  without  any  contact  with 
the  quicksilver,  but  its  reception  at  the 
periphery  brings  it  into  the  'whirlpool, 
where  the  movement  of  the  water  is 
downward,  circular,  and  centripetal,  so 
that  a  continued  contact  of  the  gold  on 
the  surface  of  the  quicksilver  is  sure, 
from  its  entrance  until  it  sinks  in  amalgam. 

Machines  constructed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple set  forth,  according  to  their  various 
sizes,  are  adapted  for  quartz  mining, 
and  for  separating  the  gold  from  the 
black  iron  sand  ;  the  invention  is  a  har- 
monious combination  of  mechanical  de- 
vices, using  the  force  applied  to  gen- 
erate motion  in  two  directions,  generally 
called  forces — centripetal  and  centrifugal 
— which,  in  this  instance,  perform  a  beau- 
tiful operation  in  a  direction  inverse  to 
common  opinion.  This  machirie  may 
be  seen  in  practical  operation  at  No.  -25 
Cortlandt  street,  this  city,  where  .in- 
formation may  be  obtained  of  the  paten- 
tee, Jilr.  Buffum,  respecting  it.  :  ..j. 
:    .Ijiiiir,  3  ■■    ,i).ilt    [i'jf;« 

'iifedriksics  FOR  the  miiiJiW; 'T(fd"^iii. 

Continued  from  page  677. 
I^IBjANSMI^SION    OF    WORK  ,  BY^  |  p^Ij^J^E 

;■;;;;  ;;;;;;   machine^:,;;',,,;'  ;i.„^ 

25.  The  object  of  machinery,  properly 
so  called,  is  to  regulate  the  distribution, 
or  change  the  direction  of  work — not  to 
increase  it.  If  there  were  no  friction  or 
any  other  resistances  to  the  motion  of 
the  pieces  composing  a  machine,  the 
work  that  would  be  given  out  would  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  work  applied.  Dead 
matter,  by  its  gi-avity,  produces  pressure, 
and  by  the  intervention  of  mechanism 
that  pressure  may  be  increased  or  de- 
creased, but  tvork  is  peculiarly  the)  pro- 
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duction  of  Jietive  or  living  agents.  To 
suppose  tliat  machines  are  capable  of 
augmenting  work,  would  be  endowing 
inert  matter  with  a  creative  jjower — the 
power  of  creating  work.  It  is  true  that 
man,  in  a  certain  sense,  creates  work  by 
'mechanical  combinations,  when  he  turns 
the  mountain  stream  to  drive  a  wheel,  or 
to  form  a  canal ;  but  here  the  true  source 
of  the  work  is  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In 
all  instances  of  labor  performed  by  inan- 
imate matter,  tliere  is  some  active  agent 
of  nature,  such  as  heat,  electricity,  or 
gravitation,  \\'hich  gives  rise  to  the  work ; 
but  in  tlie  case  of  merely  mechanical  ar- 
rangements, the  inert  matter  is  tlie  pas- 
sive recipient  of  work,  or  the  channel 
througii  which  it  flows:  hence  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  axiom  in 
mechanics,  that  (abstracted  from  friction 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air)  the  work 
done  hij  any  machine  is  the  same  as  the 
work  applicJ.  Now  as  the  work  is  the 
product  of  pressure  and  motion,  it  fol- 
lows that  if  the  working  point  of  a  ma- 
chine moves  more  slowly  than  the  driving 
point,  then  tiie  pressure  at  the  former  will 
be  greater  than  it  is  at  the  latter. 

The  Lever. 

26.  Let  p  w,  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
be  a  rod  or  lever,  turning  upon  the  ful- 
crum or  centre  f  ;  p  and  \v  are  weigiits 
which  balance  each  other,  or  maintain 
the  lever  in  equilibrium  ;  then  when  this 
is  the  case.  pXpf  =  wXwf,  that  is,  the 
units  of  weight  in  p  multiplied  by  the 
units  in  its  distance  from  f,  will  be  equal 
to  the  units  of  weiglit  in  w  multiplied  by 
the  units  in  its  distance  from  f. 

Here   p  is  called 
the    power,   and   w      p  i--       iw 

jthe  weight  or  resist-      ^  3      ° 

,'ance,  and  a  mechan- 

.ieal  advantage  is  gained,  inasmuch  as  a 
osmall  weight  or  pressure  is  used  to  bal- 
,ia.nce  a  large  one.     The  product  of  any 
.,weigiit  by  it.s  distance  from  tiie  centre  of 
motion,  or  fulcrum,  is  called  the  moment 
of  that  weiglit,  and  therefore  when  the 
sum  of  the  moments  tending  to  turn  the 
lever  in  one  direction  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  moments  tending  to  turn  the  lever 
in  tlie  opposite  direction,  then  the  lever 
will  l)e  in  equilibrium.     This  is  a  partic- 
ular case  of  the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  moments. 

Proof. — Suppose  two  uniform  bars,  id 


and  D  c,  in  the  second  diagram,  to  be  sus- 
pended from  their  centres  r  and  g,  by 
means  of  cords  attached  to  the  points  A 
and  B  of  the  lever  sk,  turning  upon  the 


^JJ_ 


fulcrum  F,  which  must  evidently  be  in 
the  middle  of  r  s,  or  over  the  middle  of 
ic,  in  order  to  secure  equilibrium.  Let 
the  weiglit  of  the  bar  i  d  =  4  lbs.,  and  the 
weight  of  D  c  =  6  lbs.,  then  i  d  will  con- 
tain four  units  of  length,  and  d  c  six  of 
these  units.  Now  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
figure,  that  a  f,  the  distance  at  which  id 
acts  from  the  fulcrum,  will  contain  three 
units,  and  b  f,  the  distance  at  which  d  c 
acts  from  the  fulcrum,  will  contain  two 
units ;  then,  since  it  a])pears  that  a  weight 
of  4  lbs.,  suspended  at  a,  balances  a 
weight  of  6  lbs.  suspended  at  b,  we 
therefore  have  the  following  relation 
when  equilibrium  takes  place  : 

4  lbs.  X  3  =  6  lbs.  X  2,  that  is, 
Wt.  at  A  X  A  F  =  wt.  at  B  X  B  F. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  the  propo- 
sition may  be  established  for  any  other 
case. 

Levers  are  divided  into  three  kinds : 
First  kind  of  Lever. — The  power  and 
weight  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ful- 
crum.    In   the   accompanying  diagram, 


'^ 


s  R  is  the  lever,  f  the  fulcrum  or  centre 
of  motion,  p  the  power  acting  at  a,  and 
w  the  weight  attached  to  the  point  b. 
A  crowbar,  a  claw-hammer,  the  handle 
of  a  common  pump,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a 
fire-poker,  &c.,  belong  to  the  first  kind 
of  lever.  And  in  all  these  instances  a 
mechanical  advantage  is  given  to  the 
power,  whenever  the  arm  a  f  by  which  it 
acts  is  longer  than  the  arm  b  f  by  which 
the  weight  acts.  Thus,  if  af  is  twice 
B  F,  the  advantage  gained  will  be  S,  that 
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is,  5  lbs.  at  a  will  balance  2  times  5  lbs. 
or  10  lbs.  at  b.  Thus,  if  af  is  3  times 
BF,  the  advantage  gained  will  be  3,  that 
is,  7  lbs.  at  a  will  balance  3  times  7  lbs. 
or  21  lbs.  at  b.  Or  generally,  as  many 
times  as  a  F  is  longer  than  b  f,  so  many 
times  will  w  be  greater  than  p.  This 
immediately  results  from  the  principle  of 
equality  of  "moments  given  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs. 

Second  kind  of  Lever. — The  weight  is 
between   the  fulcrum   and    the  power. 


M 


0 


Here  w  is  the  weight,  f  the  fulcrum,  and 
p  the  power.  The  oar,  nut-crackers,  the 
bread-knife,  the  rod  of  a  safety-valve 
&c.,  belong  to  the  second  kind  of  lever. 
And  in  all  these  instances,  a  mechan- 
ical advantage  is  given  to  the  power 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  lever  of  the 
first  kind.  Thus,  if  A  f  is  3  times  b  f, 
the  advantage  gained  will  be  3;  there- 
fore, a  force  of  4  lbs.  applied  at  a  will 
balance  a  weight  of  3  times  4  lbs.  or  12 
lbs.  at  B. 

Third  kind  of  Lever. — The   power  is 
between   the   fulcrum  and  the  weight. 


Here  p  is  the  power,  f  the  fulcrum,  and 
w  the  weight.  The  fire-tongs,  the  sheep- 
shears,  the  limbs  of  animals,  &rc.,  are 
instances  of  the  third  kind  of  lever. 
Here  the  power  must  be  greater  than 
the  weight,  because  the  distance  a  f,  at 
which  the  former  acts,  is  less  than  the 
distance  b  f,  at  which  the  latter  acts. 

Ex.  1.  Let  w  =  80  lbs.,  w  f  =  3  inch- 
es, and  p  F  =  16  inches ;  required  p.    See 
fig.  Art.  28. 
jji.Here,  by  the  equality  of  moments, 

PX16  =  80X3,  .-.  p  =  -yV  =  lS  lbs. 
VOL.  I. — 37 


Ex.  2.  Let  ^\'  —  90  lbs.,  w  f  =  4  inch- 
es, and  p  =  15  lbs. ;  required  p  f. 

16Xff  =  90X4,  .-.  pf  =  24  inchfefe.'"' 

Ex.  3.  A  man  exerts  a  pressure  of  SO 
lbs.  upon  a  crowbar,  at  a  distance  of  4 
feet  from  the  fulcrum ;  what  weight  will 
he  balance  at  the  distance  of  4  inches 
from  the  fulcrum  ? 

w  X4  =  80  X48,  .-.  w  =  960  lbs. 

Or  thus :  In  this  example,  tlie  leverage 
of  the  power  is  12  times  the  leverage  of 
the  weight,  for  4  feet  are  12  times  4 
inches;  therefore  w  will  be  12  times  P, 
that  is,  w  =  12  times  80  lbs.  —  960  lbs. 

Ex.  4.  In  a  lever  of  the  second  kind, 
w  =  20  lbs.,  B  f  =  5  inches,  and  a  f  =  25 
inches ;  required  p. 

Here  px25  =  20 X5,  .-.  p  =  4  lbs. 

Ex.  5.  In  a  lever  of  the  second  kind, 
p  =  6  lbs.,  w  =  72  lbs.,  and  b  f  =  3  inch- 
es ;  required  a  f. 

6  X  A  F  =  72  X3,  .-.  A  F  =  36  inches. 

Ex.  G.  In  a  lever  of  the  third  kind, 
w  =  28  lbs.,  B  F  =  20  inches,  and  A  f  =  7 
inches ;  required  p. 

PX7  =  28X20,  .-.  P  =  80  lbs. 

Ex.  7.  In  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  6 
and  8  lbs.  are  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
fulcrum,  at  the  distances  of  4  and  2  inch- 
es respectively  from  the  fulcrum  ;  requir- 
ed the  power  p,  acting  at  the  distance  of 
12  inches  from  the  fulcrum,  to  maintain 
equilibrium. 

The  efficacy  of  the  5  lbs.  to  turn  the 
lever  will  be  its  weight  multiplied  by  its 
leverage,  or  5X4 ;  and  the  ethcacy  of  tiie 
8  lbs.  to  turn  the  lever  will  be  its  weight 
multiplied  by  its  leverage,  or  8  x2.  ISi ow 
the  sum  of  these  two  moments,  or  tend- 
encies to  turn  the  lever,  will  be 
equal  to  the  moment  of  F,  or  pX12, 
tending  to  turn  the  lever  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

.-.  PXl2  =  5x4-f8x2;  .-.p^Slbs. 

Ex.  8.  In  a  combination  of  three  lev- 
ers of  the  first  kind,  the  long  arms  F  f, 
AC,  and  Bi  are  9,  10,  and  12  inches  re- 
spectively, and  the  short  arms  fa,  cb, 
and  I  w  are  3,  2,  and  4  inches ;  if  a  pres- 
sure of  5  lbs.  be  applied  at  p,  what  weight 
will  be  supported  at  w  ? 

Here  in  the  lever  p  A,  the  pressure  pro- 
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fiuced  at  A=|x5  lbs.  =  15-lbs:  Itl'the 
lever  a  b  tlie  pressure  produeed  ;it  b  =  y 
X15  lbs.  =  75  lbs.  And  in  the  lever  b  w 
the  pressure  produced  at  w  =  'j^X75  lbs. 
=  2-25  lbs. 

^'  Ex.  9.  Required  w,  as  in  Ex.  3,  when 
the  press)u-e  of  60  lbs.  is  exerted  at  the 
distance  of  6  feet  from  the  fulcrum,  and 
the  weififht  w  is  at  3  inches. 
"i"- "Jr  "'.■''..•  "li.,H'  ^"^- 1440  Z/^s. 
jj^Ei:,,^i,9^,  Wliai  IS  the  mechanical  ad- 
vantage of  the  lever,  in  the  last  example  ? 
iiji.i.jLns.  24;,  because  the  weight  is  24 
nyiii    •  times  tlie  power. 

Ex.  11.  In  a  lever  of  the  second  kind 
the  power  acts  at  5  feet,  and  the  weis^ht 
at  2  inches  from  the  fulcrum ;  required 
the  power  necessary  to  balance  a  weight 
of  4  cwt,  Ans.  14-9  lbs. 

:i  II  iiiiiii'. 

Ex.  12.  At,, what  distance  from  the 
fulcrum  must  the  pressure  in  Ex.  3  be 
applied,  so  as  to  support  a  weight  of  5 
cwt.  1  Ans.  28  inches. 

Ex.  13.  In  a  combination  of  three  lev- 
ers of  the  first  kind,  tlie  long  arms  are  2, 
3,  and  5  feet  respectively,  and  the  short 
arms  4,  6,  and  2  inches  respectively ;  if  a 
pressure  of  8  lbs.  be  applied,  what  weight 
will  be  balanced  ?  Atis.  3-8  tons. 

Ex.  14.  In  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  a 
weight  of  4  lbs.  is  placed  at  the  distance 
of  3  inches  from  the  fulcrum,  and  on  the 
same  arm  another  weight  of  7  lbs.  at  the 
distance  of  5  inches;  where  must  a  pres- 
sure of  3  lbs.  be  applied  to  balance  the 
lever  ?     Ans.  1 6 1  in.  from  the  fulcrum.  , 

.Ex.  15.  Let  PF  and  wf  be  the  arms 
of  a  false  balance,  a  certain  weight  Q 
weighs  IG  lbs.  when  put  into  the  scale 
atttiched  to  the  long  arm,  and  only  9  lbs. 
when  put  into  the  opposite  one ;  required 
the  true  weiglit  of  q. 

Here,  by  the  equality  of  moments,  we 
obtain  two  equations, 

qXpf  =  16Xavf;  qXavf  =  9xpf. 

Multiplying  these  equations  together, 
a!nd  then  striking  out  the  common  fac- 
tors, we  have 

Q-=16X9,  .-.  Q=12  lbs. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Engineers' 
Journal. 

CROTON     AQUEDUCT — SUPPLY    OF    WATER 

TO  blackwell's  island  by  means  OF 

GUTTA   PERCHA    PIPE. 

The  conveyance  of  water  by  pipe  laid 

across  the  bed  of  a  stream  is  no  novelty, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  attended  with  no 
difficulty.  In  the  work,  however,  above 
referred  to,  both  the  material  selected  for 
the  conduit  and  the  obstacles  encountered, 
lead  me  to  suppose  that  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  operation  may  not  be 
entirely  uninteresting  to  all  your  readers. 
Experience  teaches  as  well  by  failures 
as  successes,  .^id  in  a  notice  of  this  kind 
the  professional  reader  has  a  right  to 
expect  details  of  both. 

In  December  last  the  proper  prelimi- 
nary examination  having  been  made,  it 
was  determined  to  supply  Blackwell's 
Island  with  Croton  water  to  the  amount 
necessary  for  5000  inhabitants.  The 
ishmd  is  situated  just  below  Hellgate, 
tJie  upper  or  northern  end  of  it  reaching 
the  southern  limit  of  that  far-famed  pass. 
The  water  thus  divided  by  tlie  island 
rushes  past  it  in  two  deep  channels,  with 
a  tide  little  inferior  in  power  to  that  of 
the  most  dangerous  parts  of  "  the  Gate" 
itself  For  the  entire  length  of  the 
island,  the  centre-depth  of  the  chaimel 
next  to  tlie  New  York  shore  is  from  70 
to  75  feet,  with  a  rock  bottom.  The 
range  of  the  ledges  of  rock  is  in  a  line 
with  the  flow  of  the  tide,  while  the  rift 
being  nearly  perpendicular,  the  wearing 
away  of  the  rock  has  caused  the  bed  of 
the  stream  to  be  exceedingly  irregular ; 
the  transverse  soundings  showing  profiles 
singularly  uneven  and  abrupt  in  their 
rise  and  fa.ll.  It  was  on  such  a  bottom 
and  in  such  a  tide  that  the  pipe  was  to 
be  laid.  At  the  point  selected  the  chan- 
nel is  about  900  feet  wide,  and  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  line  of  crossing  varies 
from  55  to  75  feet,  the  bed  of  the  stream 
falling  off  boldly  and  attaining  the  former 
depth  witiiin  a  short  distance  from  either 
shore.  The  difticulty  and  expense  at- 
tending the  laying  a  leaden  pipe  in  such 
a  location  induced  the  trial  of  gutta 
percha  pipe.  By  all  tliat  could  be  yet 
ascertained  in  reference  to  this  compara- 
tively new  material  the  experiment  was 
warranted,  and  a  contract  was  accordingly 
made  for  the  manufacture  of  the  pipe. 
Wlien  it  was  delivered,  however,  and  sub- 
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jected  to  test,  it  was  found  to  be  inferior 
in  its  strength  to  that  guaranteed  by  the 
contract.  It  was  warranted  to  sustain  a 
pressure  of  300  pounds  to  tlie  square 
inch,  the  proof  to  which  the  cast-iron 
pipes  for  the  Croton  are  tested,  whereas 
on  trial  it  was  found  to  be  unable  to 
bear  more  than  180  pounds.  On  close 
examination  it  was  found  that  the  de- 
ficiency in  strength  resulted  from  the 
mode  of  manufacture,  not  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  material.  Unlike  lead-pipe, 
it  had  not  been  made  without  a  seam. 
The  material  used  for  the  core  had  been 
fixed  to  its  place  in  tlie  cylinder  by  means 
of  a  bridge.  This  bridge  had  divided 
the  material  into  four  parts  just  at  the 
entrance  of  the  die.  Between  this  point 
and  the  end  of  the  die  wlience  the  com- 
pleted pipe  issued,  the  distance  was  too 
short  and  the  material  too  cool  to  allo>v 
a  perfect  cohesion  of  the  parts  separated. 
The  confidence  of  the  engineer  in  the 
strength  of  the  material  itself  if  formed 
properly  into  pipe,  was  not  at  all  impaired 
by  the  tests  to  which  at  this  time  it  was 
subjected,  but  on  the  contray  was  hi- 
creased.  The  manufacturers  here  pro- 
posed that  if  the  condemned  pipe  could 
be  laid  down  for  six  months  no  charge 
should  be  made  for  it,  and  tliey  would 
bind  themselves  to  produce,  before  the 
ex2)iration  of  that  period,  pipe  witliout  a 
seam  and  of  double  the  strength  required 
by  the  contract.  So  good  an  opportunity 
of  making  an  experiment  both  as  to  the 
method  of  putting  the  pipe  in  its  destined 
bed,  and  of  its  durability  after  being 
there,  was  not  to  be  lost.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  was  accepted, 
and  the  preparations  for  putting  it  down 
were  completed.  The  operation  to  be 
performed  could  only  be  done  during  the 
few  minutes  of  comparatively  slack- water, 
the  extraordinary  tide  making  at  otiier 
times  any  work  impossible.  The  slack- 
water  varies  here  from  one  minute  to 
seven  minutes,  and  the  interval  between 
the  tides,  including  the  slack,  when  from 
comparative  cessation  of  current,  work 
can  be  prosecuted  at  all,  varies  from  five 
minutes  to  20.  During  this  time  the 
pipe  was  to  be  run  across  the  river  from 
shore  to  shore;  anchors  for  sinking  and 
holding  in  its  bed  put  on  every  joint, 
lowering  lines  attached  from  the  several 
boats  and  the  pipe  lowered  to  its  place  by 
movements  so  graduated  that  the  whole 


line  of  it,  conformmg  to  the  profile  of  the 
bottom,  should  reach  its  bed  at  the  same 
moment.  This  method  of  lowering  was 
adopted  to  secure  an  object  considered 
of  vital  importance — perfect  and  con- 
tinuous contact  with  the  bottom,  con- 
sidered necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
high  projecting  points  of  the  rock  from 
chafing  the  pipe  by  the  vibratory  action 
of  the  tide,  in  the  event  of  its  hanging 
suspended  between  two  points  of  rock. 
The  arrangements  and  mode  of  operation 
were  as  follows :  A  line  of  12  large  yawl 
boats*  was  stretched  across  the  river 
and  held  by  stem  and  stern  anchors,  at 
certain  points  designated  on  the  profile 
of  the  bottom.  Thirteen  other  boats 
were  stationed  near  the  shore,  the  men 
ready  to  pull  to  their  respective  posts  as 
soon  as  the  order  was  given.  Each  of 
these  25  boats  was  provided  with  an 
anchor  to  attach  to  the  pipe,  with  a  strap 
to  hold  the  pij)e  during  this  operation, 
and  a  lowering-line  for  letting  it  down  in 
its  place.  Six  other  boats,  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  anchoring  weights  divided 
among  them,  lay  also  in  shore  ready  for 
orders.  The  pipe,  in  one  continuous 
length  of  1100  fectj  was  ready  on  the 
Blackwell's  Island  shore,  and  a  coil  of 
rope,  one  end  of  which  was  attached  to 
it,  placed  in  a  well-manned  and  swift  boat. 
As  soon  as  the  tide  would  permit  thet 
crossing,  this  boat  started  for  the  oppo- 
site shore  across  the  sterns  of  the  an- 
chored boats.  As  the  boat  struck  the 
opposite  shore  the  rope  she  carried  wa,s 
immediately  manned  by  a  sufficient  num-^ 
ber  of  men  stationed  there,  and  aided  by| 
those  who  manned  it  on  the  island,  the 
pipe  was  rapidly  drawn  across  the  river. i 
Meanwhile  the  waiting  boats  had  taken 
their  respective  stations,  so  that  the  mo- 
ment the  pipe  was  stretched  on  the  suii-^ 
face  from  shore  to  shore,  the  straps  were' 
passed  round  it  to  suspend  it  to  the  25- 
boats  in  line — all  the  anchors  put  on  the' 
lowering-lines  attached,  the  straps  again' 
cast  oft"  and  the  pipe  lowered  to  its  bed 
by  two  separate  movements — the  firal. 
to  bring  it  in  a  line  of  suspciusion  con- 

*  As  an  eviclence  of  the  power  ol'  the  titlf  litie 
when  at  its  greatest  velocity,  it  mny  be  irieiitioned 
til  at  of  the  line  of  boats  which  were  first  ancliored- 
across  the  river,  altiioU!,'h  of  great  Ciipacity  and  with.t 
very  great  scope  of  cable,  all  those  whicli  were 
near  the  centre  of  the  aDreaiu  were  ilrawn  under  by 
the  force  of  the  current  and  swept  from  their  moor- 
ings. Two  of  these  boats  were  each  of  them  50  teet 
in  length  by  20  in  breadtli. 
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forming  to  the  bottom  of  the  river ;  the 
secoi;d,  to  lay  it  upon  every  point  of  its 
bed  at  the  same  time.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  the  first  boat  started  from 
the  ishvnd  until  the  work  was  tinished 
there  elapsed  17  minutes.  During  this 
time,  besides  the  other  neeessary  work, 
about  one  Imndred  ancjiors  were  attached 
to  the  pipe.  Apparently  the  work  was 
thoroiigldy  performed,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  an  untoward  accident  it  would 
have  been.  A  large  vessel,  disregarding 
the  signals  and  sentinels  which  had  been 
placed  to  prevent  all  craft  from  taking 
this  chamiel,  bore  directly  across  the  line 
at  the  moment  when  the  men  were  en- 
gaged in  attaching  the  anchors — greatly 
endangering  tlie  lives  of  those  in  its 
course.  The  result  was  some  confusion, 
and  the  consequent  failure  of  one  of  the 
men  to  put  on  all  the  anchors  at  his 
station.  This  was  not  known  at  the 
time — the  tide  was  now  making  rapidly, 
and  the  order  was  given  to  lower.  This 
was  at  the  end  of  December  last.  The 
pipe  performed  its  work  very  well  until 
the  begin riing  of  June  following,  when, 
failing  to  supply  the  island  with  water,  it 
was  taken  up  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
failure.  It  was  found  that  at  the  point 
above  mentioned  several  anchors  had 
been  omitted,  leaving  nearly  fifty  feet  of 
the  pipe  subject  to  the  vibratory  action 
of  the  tide.  The  constant  abrasion 
against  the  sharp  rocks  at  the  bottom, 
consequent  upon  this,  had  of  course 
(jhafed  the  pipe  through  at  one  or  two 
points  in  the  space  thus  unprotected. 
|3..vcept  in  these  points  it  was  compara- 
tively uninjured  by  abrasion.  ■  The  rest 
of  the  pipe  was  now  subjected  to  teats, 
and  found  to  have  undergone  no  per- 
ceptible chemical  change  whatever.  Be- 
mg  again  proved  by  the  hydraulic  press, 
it  stood  as  much  pressure  as  it  did  before 
it  was  put  down.  Being  convinced,  by 
the  winter's  experience,  of  the  durability 
of  the  material  and  the  advantages  it 
presented  in  a  location  like  this,  and  be- 
ing satisfied  that  by  anotlier  method  of 
putting  it  down  all  chance  of  the  recur- 
{•(jnce  of  sucli  an  accident  as  the  one 
a|)oye  described  could  be  obviated,  it  was 
gl^termjned  to  use  this  same  kind  of  pipe 
agfiin.  The  improvements  during  the 
winter  in  the  macliinery  for  makmg  it 
had  by  no  means  cquaUed  the  engage- 
ments of  the  manufacturers.     They  had 


not  succeeded  in  making  it  without  a 
seam,  and  the  pipe  now  presented  for 
trial,  although,  owing  to  a  slight  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  maimfacture, 
somewhat  stronger  than  that  which  was 
first  made,  was  much  too  weak  to  bear 
the  pressure  specified  in  the  original 
contract.  Still  the  first  and  weaker  pipe 
had,  as  proved  by  experience,  borne  all 
the  pressure  to  which  it  would  be  sub-' 
jected  in  that  position,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  locality  seemed  also  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  same  material  again. 

This  second  line  of  pipe  was  furnished 
about  the  20th  of  September,  and  put  in 
its  place  on  the  26tli  of  the  same  month. 
To  avoid  accidents  like  the  one  whicli  had 
rendered  imperfect  the  work  of  last  De- 
cember, the  mode  of  operation  now 
adopted  was  different.  The  pipe  being 
all  put  together  in  a  continuous  length, 
as  before,  was  attached  to  a  line  of  large 
boats,  which  was  stretched  down  tlie 
stream,  and  along  the  shore  of  Black- 
well's  Island,  in  the  eddy,  but  in  water 
of  sufficient  depth  to  make  the  proper 
arrangements  for  subsequent  operations. 
These  boats  were  stationed  at  such  in- 
tervals that  the  slack  of  the  pipe  be- 
tween tliem  properly  graduated,  would 
conform  to  the  inequalities  of  the  bot- 
tom in  the  line  of  the  destined  position 
of  tlie  pipe,  the  boats  themselves  bemg 
kept  in  place  by  being  made  fast  to  a 
hawser  1150  feet  long,  drawn  taut  be- 
tween heavy  anchors  at  the  ends  of  it. 
The  anchors  at  the  upper  end  were  at 
the  point  at  which  the  pipe  was  intended 
to  connect  with  the  Island.  The  anchors 
to  hold  the  pipe  down  were  now  put  on 
thoroughly,  the  workmen  not  being  sub- 
ject to  the  strength  of  the  tide  or  danger 
from  sailing  craft.  As  a  further  precau- 
tion against  abrasion,  both  the  number 
and  weight  of  the  anchors  was  increased. 
Those  now  put  on  were  but  five  feet 
apart  instead  of  nine  feet ;  and  the  weight 
of  each  one  was  34  instead  of  28  lbs. 
The  line  being  thus  prepared,  a  steam 
tow-boat,  properly  fitted  with  bitts  in  the 
stern,  was  made  fast  to  the  hawser,  at 
a  distance  from  its  upper  end  equivalent 
to  the  widtli  of  the  river.  Just  before 
the  slack  of  the  flood-tide,  the  lower  end 
of  the  hawser  was  cut  loose  from  the 
anchor  which  had  kept  it  stretched,  the 
end  taken  on  board  the  steamboat  and 
made   fast  to    the  bitls,  and  the   move- 
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ment  across  the  river  commenced.  The 
hawser,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of 
anchors  upon  the  pipe,  was  still  kept 
extended  by  the  power  of  the  steamboat, 
and  the  whole  line  swung  round  on  its 
eentre,  until  it  stretched  across  the  river 
to  the  New  York  shore  ;  when  the  steam- 
boat was  sufficiently  near  the  proper 
point  on  that  siiore,  the  bite  of  the  liawser 
was  run  ashore  by  a  heaving-line,  slipped 
into  a  large  snatch-block  (which  had 
been  previously  attaelied  to  the  solid  rock 
just  above  high-water  mark),  the  rest  of 
the  bite  cast  loose  from  the  steamboat, 
and  she  getting  again  under  headway, 
the  hawser  was  drawn  taut  through  the 
snatch-block,  and  every  boat  was  brought 
up  in  a  perfectly  straight  line.  From  the 
bows  of  this  line  of  boats  the  pipe  now 
hung  immediately  over  its  destined  bed. 
The  line  which  suspended  it  to  each 
boat  passed  over  a  chopping-block— ^a 
man  stood  by  with  a  hatchet,  and  when 
the  word  was  given,  a  single  blow  from 
each  man  let  the  pipe  drop  to  its  place. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  proper- 
ly placed,  and  but  little  fear  that  it  will 
fail.  It  perhaps  may  be  as  well  to  men- 
tion here,  that  the  first  attempt  to  put 
down  the  pipe  in  this  manner  failed. 
The  power  of  the  steamboat  was,  of 
necessity,  applied  in  a  direction  tangent 
to  the  arc,  which  she  would  describe 
while  performing  her  work.  The  diffi- 
culty of  doing  this,  while  so  great  a 
weight  at  her  stern  was  counteracting 
the  power  of  the  rudder,  was  found  to 
be  much  greater  than  was  anticipated, 
and  the  ebb-tide  making  when  the  steam- 
boat had  reached  about  half  way  across 
the  river,  she,  together  with  the  entire 
line  of  boats,  were  swept  back  to  the 
shore  whence  she  had  started.  The 
operations  at  the  slack  of  the  flood-tide 
next  day  were  successful,  and  the  time 
occupied  was  twenty  minutes. 

Previously  to  taking  up  the  first  pipe 
from  its  bed,  a  diver  had  been  employed 
to  examine  whether  the  plan  adopted  for 
insuring  a  continuous  contact  with  the 
bottom  had  been  successful.  His  sub- 
marine dress  and  apparatus  were  excel- 
lent, and  enabled  him  to  make  a  thorough 
examination.  The  result  of  it  was  most 
satisfactory,  every  portion  of  the  pipe 
having  been  found  in  close  contact  with 
tUe  bottom. 

bm; 
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From  this  experiment,  partly  induced 
by  (I  desire  to  obtain  professional  knowl- 
edge of  a  new  material,  partly  forced  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  locality,  such  results 
as  have  been  determined  may  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  Its  flexibility  and 
lightness,  and  the  consequent  ease  and 
economy  in  handling  it,  certainly  proved 
great  advantages  in  the  work  here  de- 
tailed. Its  specific  gravity  is  about  •98, 
and  its  flexibility  sufficient  for  its  close' 
adaptation  to  a  very  uneven  and  irregu- 
lar bed.  Under  the  hydraulic  press,  also,' 
the  pipe  was  found  to  be  slightly  elastic, 
and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  test-line  bore  the 
pressure  to  which  it  was  subjected  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  pressure  of  the 
Croton  at  this  point  is  (in  a  state  of 
rest)  about  45  lbs.  to  the  square  inch ; 
but  in  view  of  the  sudden  strain  often  oc- 
casioned by  the  too  rapid  shutting  down 
of  a  stop-cock,  the  iron  pipes  are  always 
subjected  to  a  test-pressure  of  300  lbs. 
During  the  winter,  a  stop-cock,  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  Island,  was  broken 
from  this  cause,  although  it  had  pre- 
viously born  the  test-pressure — wiiile  the: 
gutta-percha  pipe,  which  under  the  test 
had  not  been  able  to  sustain  a  conliniied 
strain  of  more  than  180  lbs.,  bore  with- 
out rupture  the  same  shock.  This  is' 
owing  directly  to  its  elasticity — the  shock 
was  but  momentary,  and  the  material 
yielded  sufficiently  for  its  protection.  Its 
toughness  and  cohesivenes.s,  when  prop- 
erly worked,  proved,  under  various  tests 
to  which  it  was  subjected,  to  be  wonder- 
ful. Of  its  great  durability  while  used' 
in  this  manner,  chemists  who  have  ex-j 
amined  the  pipe  which  has  been  taken 
up,  speak  most  favorably  and  confidently. 

The  gutta-percha  pipe  used  was  three 
inches  in  diameter — the  material  being 
I  inch  thick,  and  made  in  lengths  of  9 
feet.  The  joints  were  made  as  follows; 
the  end  of  one  length  was  pointed  off, 
and  partially  roughened  on  its  surface 
with  a  hot  rasp  ;  the  end  of  another  piece 
was  made  flexible  by  being  heated  in  hot 
water,  then  opened  by  the  hand  suf- 
ficiently, and  carefully  dried.  The  pointed 
end  being  inserted,  and  the  other  closed 
around  it  by  the  pressure  of  the  hand 
merely,  and  being  suffered  to  get  cool, 
the  junction   became   perfect,  and    the 

whole  pipe  essentially  one  piece.         c. 
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STEAM-CARRIAGE    FOR  PLANK-ROADS   AND 
'-"      SMOOTH     PAVEMENTS. IMPROVEMENTS 

•"      BV  J.  K.  FISHER. 
'ti 

Continued  from  pa.ire  0U3. 

"';  In  tlie  description  of  Mr.  Fisher's  im- 
,^'][)r()vemenls,  given  in  your  last  number, 
''Ave  confined  onr.selves  to  the  worliing  of 
"  Iniriiagos  for  passengers  for  hire.  We 
'^  now  propose  to  view  it  as  it  was  originally 
''intended,  as  a  private  carriage,  designed 
for  convenience,  comfort,  elegance,  and 
^  economy. 

""  The  expense  of  keeping  horses  is  con- 
•^  siderable,  especially  to  those  who  use 
''them  only  for  riding,  and  would  not  wish 
^  to  keep  men-servants,  were  it  not  e.\- 
f''6ecdingly  unpleasant  to  take  care  of  even 
'^.ix  single  horse,  and  to  be  in  some  measure 
^^ obliged  to  be  at  home  at  inconvenient 
''times,  lest  he  should  sutfer  for  want  of  food. 
•-■'The  wealthy  may  not  feel  the  force  of 
"'this ;  but  the  man  of  slender  means,  wlio 
'Xwishes  to  enjoy  the  quiet  frugality  of  a 
'^'rural  home,  and  to  go  Avith  comfort,  at 
^'his  own  convenient  hours,  to  and  from 
"his  business  in  the  city,  is  but  too  pain- 
''^fully  aware  of  the  burdensomeness  of 
-•'  man  and  horse  ;  and  rather  tlian  support 
<^  them,  he  submits  to  the  set  times  of  the 
^"public  conveyance,  with  all  its  disadvan- 
^  tages  and  discomforts.  How  far  feteam 
I'can  furnish  a  remedy  for  these  deficiencies 
'^iiiay  be  judged''ft'oni^"the  following  de- 
^"^Scription':    ..  ■"  ■"■•'■'"'"'■  ' 

It  is  obvious   that  the  end  proposed 
"■^feould  not  be'  attained,  unless  the  fire, 
^-the  boiler,  and  all  the  ma<:'hinery,  could 
'''take  care  of  themselves  after  being  sup- 
s'plied  with  fuel  and  water  for  a  reason- 
able distance,  of  ten  or   twenty  miles: 
accordingly,  Mr.  Fisher  sought  the  most 
Oi  efficient  means  of  securing  a  performance 
0'  by  the  machine  itself  of  all  the  necessnry 
OLfiinctions  wliich   the  engineer,  with   his 
—gage-cocks,   breaks,   and   levers  for   re- 
Oi^nrding,  stopping,  backing,  and  his  fire- 
irons,  manages  to  accomplish,  witii  great 
^"toil,  when  his  eye  should  be  constantly 
".'upon  the  road,  to  see  the  danger  before 
■J'  it  should  be  too  late.     The  first  step 
■'''\vas,  to  make  the  fire  self- feeding.'    This 
is  acccnnplished  by  a  hopper  or  reservioir 
in   the  npi)er  part  of  tlie  furnace,  from 
'  '  which  the  fuel  settles  down  into  the  fire 
^''  as  it  burns  away  at  the  bottom,  some- 
'"■'w'hat   as  it  does  in  Perkins'   hot-water 
•^'^  ftyiitihg'' appai^atuy;  "eb  1  that   wlien   you 


stop  at  ft  tavern,  instead  of  feed  and 
water  for  your  horse,  you  will  order  your 
hopper  and  water-tank  to  be  filled,  and 
have  no  farther  trouble  about  it. 

To  insure  a  rate  of  combustion  which 
at  least  sliould  not  slacken  when  the  re- 
sistance increased,  from  ascents  or  bad 
roads,  is  of  importance.  But  to  do  this 
by  simple  and  cheap  means  is  not  easy. 
The  blast-pipe  is  tiie  universally  favorite 
mode  in  locomotives ;  and  its  simplicity 
and  cheapness  as  to  first  cost  cannot  be 
surpas!?ed.  But  the  noise,  the  sparks 
and  dust,  and  the  back-pressure  caused 
by  it,  are  insuperable  objections  to  its 
use :  taste  will  not  endure  it,  and  science 
will 'hardly  tolerate  it  much  longer.  We 
hav*  at  this  moment  before  us  a  late 
number  of  the  London  Practical  Me- 
clianics'  Journal,  in  which  an  eminent 
engineer,  Mv.  Sharp,  of  Swinton,  writes, 
*'iln  the  locomotive,  if  the  pressure  of 
steam  on  the  acting  side  of  the  piston  be 
'100  pounds  per  inch,  a  resistant  pressure 
'bf  40  pounds  or  more  will  be  found  on 
the  other,  thus  nearly  half  the  power  is 
expended  in  expelling  the  steam  from 
the  cylinder.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
arises  from  the  blast-pipe  ;  and  no  doubt 
lou certain  extent  it  does;  but  the  valve- 
openings  are  not  promptly  opened,"  etc. 
Instead  of  this  barbarous  mode  of  blow- 
ing the  fire  and  frightening  horses,  Mr. 
Fisher  adopts  the  fan,  which  is  in  general 
use  in  steamboats  ;  and  to  insure  a  con- 
stant and  regular  action  of  it,  he  applies 
a  small  separate  engine,  which  also  works 
the  pumps,  and  thus  leaves  the  main 
engines  free  from  the  rods  and  levers 
necessary  to  work  them.  This  small 
engine  may  be  made  to  woi-k  at  any 
speed  required,  so  that  when  the  road  is 
bad  a  reasonable  rate  of  travel  may  be 
kept.  And  we  may  here  remark  that 
one  of  the  usual  arguments  against  work- 
ing expansively,  is  that  too  little  steam 
will  be  used,  and  the  blast  will  not  be 
forcible  enough ;  so  we  must  have  a  large 
boiler  and  use  abundance  of  steam  to 
getan  efficient  combustion  by  lliis  mode 
if  this  oinnion  be  correct.  And  finally, 
tihe  fan,  worked  by  a  small  engine,  will 
take  care  of  the  fire  when  the  carriage  is 
Htanding — the  throttle-valve  and  damper 
being  adjusted  by  tiio  pressure  of  the 
steaui — so  tliat  the  carriage  may  be  left 
for  an  hour  and  slill  be  ready  to  start. 
i'   Tlae  feed  of  water  is  regulated  by  a 
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doat,  operating  in  a  novel  way,  which 
appears  likely  to  be  effective. 

One  tiling'  more  was  wanting,  a  self- 
adjnstiug  cut-off;  it  would  be  too  trouble- 
some, in  a  pleasure-carriage,  to  watch 
tiie  quality  of  the  road  and  the  steam- 
gage,  and  to  adjust  tJie  cut-off  at  every 
cliange  of  resistance.  This  adjustment, 
so  essential  to  economy,  is  performed 
by  a  very  ingenious  mechanism,  which 
some  regard  as  too  delicate  for  the 
jolting  of  a  road ;  but  we  believe  it  will 
work  well ;  and  if  it  fails  at  any  time, 
the  adjustment  by  hand  can  still  be 
effected. 

The  steersman,  being  relieved  of  all 
care  of  the  macliinery,  has  only  to  manage 
the  steering-lever,  and  to  let  ou  the 
steam,  or  throttle  it,  or  reverse,  accord- 
ing as  he  wishes  to  run  fast  or  slow,  or 
to  stop.  All  this  is  done  by  a  valve, 
worked  by  a  hand-lever.  The  Englisli 
carriages  were  provided  witli  cumbrous 
drags  and  breaks,  to  diminish  their  speed 
down  hill,  and  to  stt)p  them ;  and  the 

-  working  of  these  appendages  was  a 
severe  labor;  but  all  the  effect  of  them 
can  be  produced  by  the  steam  itself, 
when  let  on  the  reverse  way,  witii  the 
required  pressure.  The  stopping  is  the 
most  ditHcult  operation,  at  a  higii  speed ; 
but  at  a  moderate  speed  it  offers  no 
difficulty.     The  valve  may  be  instantly 

:  thrown  the  reverse  way,  and  the  steam 
will,  with  its  whole  force,  resist  the  for- 
ward   motion    of    the    pistons,   and  be 

-  pumped  back  into  the  boiler ;  and,  when 
the  speed  is  five  miles  per  hour  the  car- 

-  riage  will  stop  in  five  feet;  at  ten  miles  per 
hour  it  will  stop  hi  twenty  feet ;  at  tifteen 
miles  it  will  stop  in  forty-five  feet ;  and 

-  at  the  usual  rate  allowed  in  cities,  eiglit 
miles,  it  will  stop  in  thkteen  feet  from 
the  instant  of  turning  the  lever.  This, 
we  think,  is  as  quick  as  horses  can  be 

'   stopped  upon  pavements. 

The    carriage    may   be   steered   from 

within,  so  that  one  need  not  be  exposed 

Ml  to  the  weather.     And,  in  the  winter,  tlie 

J !  waste  steam  may  be  used  to  warm  it,  in 

the  manner  it  is  used  in  buildings ;  and 

with  no  other  expense  tiian  a  thin  coil  of 

r.  pipe. 

i'"|!]The  time  required  to  get  up  steam  is 

••  'Vei-y  little.     ]\Ir.  Bramah  tried,  with  one 

I '  M  Gurney's  carriages,  and  found  that  in 

eight  minutes  after  applying  the  match 

the   steam  was  at  full  pressure.     And 


when  charcoal  is  used  the  firing  may  be 
more  rapid.  The  labor  of  lighting  the 
fire  is  the  same  as  in  a  common  stove, 
and  may  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing  if 
the  kindling  materials  be  properly  pre- 
pared and  done  up  in  the  form  of  cart- 
ridges. And  as  such  a  carriage  could  be 
kept  in  the  house,  for  the  convenience  of 
getting  in  and  out  without  exposure  to 
the  weather,  it  would  be  no  objectionable 
task  for  a  female-servant  to  kindle  the 
fii'e  and  supply  the  tank  with  water. 

It  is  supposed,  by  many  who  have 
formed  their  notions  of  steam-carriages 
upon  common  locomotives,  that  horses 
would  be  frightened  by  them,  that  steam 
and  smoke  would  issue  from  them,  and 
that  they  would  be  noisy.  But,  from 
the  evidence  given  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1831,  it 
appears  that  horses  took  very  little  no- 
tice of  them;  that  as  they  burnt  coke,  no 
smoke  was  made ;  and  that  tlie  steam 
was  mixed  with  the  gas  in  the  chimney, 
and  superheated  so  as  to  become  invisi- 
ble. And  by  giving  a  proper  shape  to 
the  exhaust-pipes,  and  covering  them 
wirli  materials  tiiat  are  not  sonorous, 
the  noise  may  be  done  away  with,  as  it 
often  is  in  stationary  engines.  In  short, 
it  may  be  said,  as  the  general  result  of 
that  testimony,  that  steam-carriages  make 
no  more  noise  than  other  carriages,  and 
that  since  the  noise  made  by  the  horses' 
feet  is  entirely  avoided,  they  are  far  more 
quiet  than  any  others.  :,,,,,  .,i,,  >j   i[ 

The  comparative  expense^,  of  i^ipne- 
horse  carriage,  and  such  a  steam-carriage 
as  we  described  in  our  last,  will  be :  for 
a  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  runiiijig 
thirty  miles  per  day : 

Value^  of  horse,    ^300 

Value  of  machinery,  ^00    carriage,  300 

"     "  carriage,        400    harness,      30 


[Ot>.    .•uilil 

The  deterioration  of  the  horse  and 
wheels  and  harness  will  be  greater  than 
that  of  tlie  machinery;  but  assuming  it 
equal,  at  10  per  cent.,  with  7  per.  cent, 
interest,  we  have  170  dollars  per  year  for 
the  steam-carriage,  and  107  for  the  hoi-se- 
carriage.  The  current  expenses  will  be, 
for  fuel,  30  pounds  per  day,  $27  40,  and 
for  oil,  say  10.  dollars,;,  malung,  in  all 
^207  40;  and  for  the  ^or^^-kefipi,ng,  at 
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2  dollars  por  week,  104  dollars  ;  shoeing 
15  dollars,  in  all  2'J6  dollars.  The  feed 
and  staljle-rent  near  a  city  will  cost  at 
least  two  dollars  per  week  ;  then  add  the 
value  of  the  service  of  taking  care  of  the 
horse,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  26  dollars; 
and  allowing  the  trouble  of  getting  up 
steam,  and  wiping  and  oiling  the  engines, 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  harnessing,  and  we 
find  that  the  steam-carriage,  of  four-horses' 
power,  capable  of  running  thirty  miles 
per  hour,  costs  forty-four  dollars  per  year 
less  than  a  one-horse  carriage,  which  can 
run  b\it  ten  miles  per  hour,  and  carry  but 
half  the  load.  And  if  a  long  journey  is 
to  be  taken,  the  horse  cannot  do  it  at  any 
useful  speed.  The  increased  way-ex- 
penses consequent  upon  his  slow  move- 
ment would  amount  to  more  than  the 
total  expense  of  the  steam-carriage. 
Suppose  you  wish  to  go  three  hundred 
miles,  you  can  do  it  in  one  day  by  steam, 
at  a  cost  of  a  dollar  for  fuel  and  oil,  and 
a  dollar  for  each  passenger  for  v^-ay-ex- 
penses;  but  the  horse  will  require  ten 
days  to  do  it  without  injury  to  him,  and 
the  way-expenses  will  be  a  dollar  and  a 
half  for  each  person  per  day,  and  half  a 
dollar  for  the  horse.  Three  dollars  for 
the  steam-carriage,  and  thirty-five  for  the 
horse-carringe,  to  carry  two  persons  three 
hundred  miles;  of  course  nobody  would 
use  the  horse  for  such  a  journey  ;  but  the 
steam-carriage  might  be  used  with  econo- 
my, either  at  the  high  speed  we  have 
supposed,  or  at  half  the  speed,  or  less. 

The  estimates  we  have  made  are  upon 
the  most  economical  scale:  the  usual 
cost  of  a  good  two-horse  carriage  in  the 
city,  with  the  coachman,  is  not  less  than 
a  thousand  dollars  per  year:  the  steam- 
carriage,  with  an  equally  good  man  to 
run  it,  would  not  cost  more  than  half 
that  siT?n ;  and  it  would  do  its  work 
quicker  and  better.  ... 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  state  that  Mr.  Fisher  has 
some  views  upon  the  subject  of  roads 
that  are  worthy  of  attention.  He  thinks 
that  wooden  tracks,  composed  of  planks 
ten  inches  wide  and  four  or  five  thick, 
with  croRs-pifeces  at  the  joints  to  support 
them  and  keep  the  joints  even,  will  Avork 
well  for  steam-caiTiagos.  The  tracks 
would  he  imbedded  Hush  with  the  earth, 
as  is  usual  with  stone  tracks,  so  that 
there  woukl  be  no  danger  in  running  off', 
and   no   inconvenience   in   turning   out. 


Tlie  cross-pieces  or  ties  being  flush  with 
the  tracks,  would  enable  the  wheels  to 
get  upon  the  tracks  again.  Such  road:^ 
would  be  cheap,  but  horses  could  n^yfi 
work  well  upon  them.  '  ''' 

We  may  further  state,  that  if  plank- 
roads  were  made  eleven  feet  wide,  two 
steam-carriages  could  pass  upon  them 
without  either  running  off".  The  present 
width  is  eight  feet.  ,^^    «i  ^-  ^' 


NEW   VAtVE-MOVEMENT BY  J.  K.  FISHER. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
builders  of  slide-valve  engines,  especially 
locomotives,  to  the  valve-movement  men- 
tioned in  your  last  number,  in  the  article 
on  ]\fr.  Fisher's  steam-carriage.  He  has 
models  to  illustrate  its  operation,  at  179 
Broadway,  which  he  will  be  happy  ip 
show  to  parties  interested ;  but  for  obvi- 
ous reasons  he  does  not  wish  to  publish 
more  about  it  than  is  necessary  to  induce 
an  examination. 

'  A  brief  comparison  of  this  movement 
with  the  link-movement,  which  is  now 
becoming  the  favorite  one,  will  show  suf- 
ficient reason  to  look  into  the  matter. 
Taking  a  print  now  before  us  of  Haw- 
thorne's valve,  upon  his  locomotive  re- 
cently exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  assuming  the  ports  to  be  one  inch 
wide,  we  find  that  the  throw  is  4\  inches, 
and  the  length  under  pressure  8  inches  ; 
4-5  X8  =  36,  which  represents  the  friction. 
In  Mr.  Fisher's,  the  ports  of  the  same 
width,  the  throw  is  3|  inches,  and  th^ 
length  under  pressure  6^;  3-75x6-5== 
24*375,  representing  the  friction — a  frac- 
tion more  than  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
link-movement.  In  the  time  of  opening  the 
exhaust  there  is  an  important  advantage; 
it  is  wholly  independent  of  the  time  of 
cutting  off";  and  the  exhaust  is  always 
wide  open  at  the  moment  the  crank  is  at 
the  dead  point,  and  it  begins  to  open 
when  the  piston  has  run  23f^  inches,  in 
a  24-inch  stroke.  In  the  link-movement^ 
cutting  off"  at  18  inches,  the  exhaust  opens 
when  the  piston  has  run  22  inches ;  cut- 
ting off  at  16^,  it  opens  at  21  ;  at  14|,  it 
opens  at  20^ ;  at  12  it  opens  at  18J;  at  9 
it  opens  at  17];  at  51  it  opens  at  15^. 
As  the  valve  is  moving  at  its  maximum 
velocity  when  the  exhatist  opening  com- 
mences, it  is  likely  that  the  pressure 
diminishes  so  rapidly  as  to  render  the  re- 
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23-92 

-29' 

2o-92 

•27 

23-92 

•28    ' 

23-92 

•IS   ' 

23-92 

•40 

mainder  of  the  stroke  incapable  of  more 
than  overcoming  its  own  friction ;  we 
may  tlierefore  consider  it  as  lost ;  and  we 
find  that  the  comparative  effects  of  the 
two  movements  will  be  as  follow: 

"      ''''tWentt-vour  inch  stroke. 

r\-Tf\     .-  I   - 

Link-movement, — cut  off  when  the  pis- 
ton has  rim 

inches.  inches. 

1 8    exhaust  begins  at  22 
16i  ^  21 

14i  201 

■''!...      12  r — TK3Ma-/ot/:-.18| 

9  17' 

■  '      55  Ifuo  oj  i^i  aY/ 

In  the  new  movement  the  same  effect 
may  be  produced  by  cutting  off  at 
inches.  inches,    saving  pec  cent. 

14-1  exhaust  begins  23-92  -21' 

12- 

'  8-6 
7-3 
4- 

In  this  estimate  we  do  not  allpw  for 
any  effect  of  the  steam  after  the  exhaust 
begins  to  open ;  nor  do  we  deduct  any 
thing  for  the  friction  caused  by  com- 
pressing the  steam  in  front  of  the  piston, 
which  is  caused  by  closing  the  exhaust 
before  the  piston  gets  home.  But  after 
due  allowance,  which  can  oidy  be  guessed 
at,  in  the  absence  of  better  indicator 
cards  than  we  have  seen, — after  a  liberal 
allowiince  for  the  effect  of  the  diminish- 
ing pressure  during  the  exhaustion,  we 
think  there  will  remain  enough  to  throw 
a  doubt  upon  the  economy  of  the  link- 
movement.  And  were  the  cut-off  earlier, 
at  an  eighth  or  a  tenth,  which  would 
often  be  sufficient  for  the  resistance,  the 
disadvantage  of  the  link-movement  would 
be  still  more  glaring. 

In  general,  we  may  say  of  Mr.  Fisher's 
movement,  that  the  maximinn  velocity  of 
the  valve  exceeds  that  of  the  piston,  and 
occurs  in  the  opening  of  the  exhaust,  and 
at  the  moment  of  cutting  off;  and  that  it 
js  equally  prompt  at  whatever  point  the 
cut-off  is  effected.  There  is  no  wire- 
drawing of  any  account ;  and  if  the  ports 
were  made  much  smaller  than  those  in 
the  link-movement,  tlie  effect  would  not 
be  inferior  to  it ;  but  this  is  not  advisable. 
And  as  to  smoothness,  it  is  far  superior 
tp  the  link  or  eccentric,  unles^  the  jojrits 
.a,r^  kept  very  tight.    I'i^h.e  raqtiofa^  "^JjiTf" 


mencing  from  rest,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  eccentric,  acquires  velocity  very 
slowly  at  tirst,  but  attains  to  a  great 
velocity  as  it  Jipproaches  the  middle,  then.' 
rapidly  loses  its  velocity,  but  still  keeps' 
moving  until  the  end.  It  therefore  can-, 
not  jolt  much  in  consequence  of  a  slight' 
looseness  of  the  joints. 

COPYING     ENGRAVED     COPPEK-FLATES     SX] 
THE    ELECTROTYPE.*  , 

E.NGRAVED  copper-plates  are  not  more 
difficult  to  copy  than  plain  ones.  A  plate 
possessing  the  most  elaborate  design,  the 
most  brilliant  conception,  the  tinest  exe- 
cution, the  most  delicate  workmanship,  in 
fact,  every  thing  calculated  to  render  a 
plate  valuable,  can  be  copied  with  the 
same  readiness,  the  same  fidelity,  the 
same  ease,  as  the  plate  without  any  work- 
manship at  all ;  because  the  deposit  of 
new  metal  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that 
an  exact  cast  is  made  in  both  instances.    ■:; 

The  design  of  all  engraved  copper*; 
plates  is  in  intaglio  or  depressed  below; 
the  surface,  and  the  problem  is  to  obtain' 
a  duplicate  in  a  similar  state.  To  effect 
this,  a  reverse  of  the  plate  must  first  be 
taken  in  relief.  This  may  be  done  iiL 
various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  a  reri 
lievo  may  be  obtained  in  co|)per,  precisely! 
in  the  same  way  as  a  duplicate  plain  platen 
This  is  the  most  perfect  process,  and 
should  always  be  adopted  for  very  delicate 
designs. 

An  impression  of  a  plate  may  be  made 
on  perfectly  clean  lead,  by  placing  the 
lead  on  a  printing-press,  with  an  iron  bot-i 
tom,  and  then  placing  the  engraved  plate 
upon  the  top  of  it.  The  two  are  tlien  to 
be  run  through  the  press,  exactly  in  the, 
same  way  as  an  ordinary  print  is  taken 
off/  In  this  operation,  if  the  lead  be 
placed  underneath,  a  very  perfect  im- 
pression may  be  effected  ;  but  the  upper 
plate  is  sure  to  become  bent,  which  is  a 
disadvantage.  If  the  copper-plate  is 
placed  underneath,  that  will  receive  no 
injury,  but  the  lead  will  be  curled  in  a 
similar  manner.  Now,  on  considering 
these  facts,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  a 
third  plate  above  the  other  two  were  em- 
ployed, there  would  be  no  curling,  and 
upon  the  experiment  being  tried  two  or 
three  times,  my  expectations  were  re- 
alized, for  neit:her  lead  nor  copper  wer§ 

!fno° >;niS"W  ^Ffl^'^^fH'Tff^^^^^-, •  ' \nL 
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curled  to  any  amount.  The  mode  in 
which  I  directed  the  experiments  to  be 
performed,  was  to  place  smooth  lead  at 
the  bottom,  then  the  copper-plate  upon 
this,  and  lastly  a  third  metallic  plate  at  the 
-litop,  which  became  curled  by  the  process. 
/rA  great  disadvantage,  however,  in  the 
use  of  lead  lor  these  purposes  is,  that  the 
metal  is  liable  to  stretch  unequally. 

Plaster  of  Paris   may  also  be  used  to 
take  a  relievo  impression,  and  the  stereo- 
typors  are  very  excellent  hands  at  using 
tills  substance ;  but  it  will  not  be  thought 
sufficiently  perfect   to   be    used  for   the 
electrotype    in    all   cases.     The   plaster 
must    bo    very    carefully   filled    by   the 
methods  I  have  elsewhere  detailed,  and 
after  the  application  of  the  black-lead  it 
^may  bf^  placed  in  the  sohitinn. 
'»"-'■<  Having  by  any  one  of  these  methods 
taken  a  relievo  impression,  a  reverse  is 
again  to  be  taken,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  pointed  out  for  copying  a  plain  plate. 
The  back  of  the  reduced  plate  will  be 
always  more   or  less  rough,  which  is  to 
be  tiled  smo6th  before  a  print  is  taken 
from  it.     Sometimes,  when  the  plate  is 
thin,  a   second    plate   of  tin  or   iron   is 
soldered  into  the  back.     By  the  use  of 
this  artificial  back  we    can  employ  the 
crystalline  copper,  which  is  so  intensely 
hard,  that  in  all  probability  the  plate  would 
last  much  longer. 
'.r,    The  front  of  the  plate  is  liable  to  ex- 
-'iiribit  over  its  otherwise  polished  surface 
an  appearance  in  copper,  as  if  the  slightest 
brealh.  or  film,  covered  the  surface.     This 
has  been  tfchnically  termed  "the  curd," 
and  is  instantly  removed  by  the  copper- 
plate maker  by  a  few  slight  touches  with 
his  charcoal.     To  account  for  this  curd 
will  not  require  much  thought  when  we 
-imention,  that  if  the  operator  simply  places 
-^his  finger  on  a  polished  plate  the  copper 
reduced   upon    it    would   have   precisely 
similar  marks;  and  I  have  seen  it  exhibit 
every  line   of  the  finger,  and   even  the 
opening  of  each  perspiratory  duct. 
I"    Those   not  much  acquainted  with  en- 
'utVaving  will  perhaps  be  astonished  at  the 
iiVarious  means  which   artists  employ   to 
i'fexecule  an  engraving.     They  may.  how- 
ever, be  divided  generally  into  three  heads. 
The    first    contains    those    cases    where 
the  design    is   made    by    instruments   of 
various  kinds,  as  gravers,  dry  points,  &c. 
In  the  second,  the  device  is  obtained  by 
acting   partially   on   the    ])late   by   acids 


capable  of  dissolving  it,  or  in  fact  by 
bhing  out  the  lines  or  figure  of  which  the 
engraving  is  constituted.  The  third  kind, 
where  the  surftice  of  a  plate  is  uniformly 
raised  up  by  an  instrument,  in  such  a 
way  that  it  prints  all  over  perfectly  black, 
in  which  state  it  is  ready  for  the  engraver. 
By  burnishing  the  plate  all  the  asperities 
are  rubbed  oft',  and  that  portion  thus 
treated  prints  whiter :  so  that  by  regu- 
lating the  degree  of  burnishing  the  differ- 
ent effects  of  light  and  shade  are  produced, 
which  constitute  the  engraving.  This  is 
called  raczzotinto.  It  is  far  clieaper  than 
the  line  engraving,  and  is  now  much  in 
vogue.  Each  of  these  three  classes  of 
engraving  has  been  copied  with  the  ut- 
most fidelity,  so  that  the  application  of  the 
electrotype  may  be  said  to  meet  every 
case:  for  which  it  is  likely  to  be  required. 

The  Art  Union  of  London  have  used 
electro-metallurgy  for  their  purposes. 
Ten  difl^erent  original  plates  were  multi- 
plied in  this  manner.  In  answer  to  an 
application  on  my  behalf,  the  secretary 
stated  that  the  impressions  taken  from 
each  electrotype  plate  varied  from  400  to 
4  000,  depending  chiefly  on  the  character 
•of  the  engraving,  the  average  being  about 
720.  Tliey  found  that  repairing  was  re- 
quired to  some  extent  in  the  earlier  plates, 
but  latterly  it  was  only  necessary  where 
the  plates  were  much  undercut  or  bur- 
nished. The  council  of  the  society  con- 
sider that  for  large  numbers  of  impressions 
more  dependence  can  be  placed  on  steel 
plates  if  carefully  watched  while  at  press, 
than  on  plates  produced  by  the  electrotype. 

Engraved  plates  were  not  employed  till 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  now  their 
uses  are  manifold.  The  great  consump- 
tion now  for  these  plates  is  at  the  pot- 
teries; for  almost  every  common  dinner- 
service,  or  every  piece  of  pottery,  has  its 
design  given  by  a  copper-plate.  The 
device  is  deeply  cut  in  the  copper,  and 
then  it  is  printed  on  a  piece  of  thin  paper ; 
but  the  impression  is  printed  with  a  com- 
position of  arsenite  of  cobalt  instead  of 
the  ordinary  ink.  The  paper  is  then 
pressed  upon  the  pottery-plate  before  it  is 
glazed,  in  order  that  the  ink  may  adhdre 
to  it ;  after  which  the  paper  is  carefully 
washed  off".  The  pottery-plate  is  next 
glazed,  and  is  then  ready  for  use. 

A  second  extensive  application  of  cop- 
per-])lates,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  manufac- 
tories of  the  calico-])rinters.    They  employ 
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copper-plates  for  printing  their  calicoes. 
In  these  instances,  the  copper-plate  is  first 
engraved,  and  bent  round  so  as  to  form  a 
cylindrical  roller,  and  then  the  two  edges 
are  soldered.  By  contrivances  the  die  is 
placed  by  other  rollers  into  the  hollow  of 
the  engraving,  when  the  calico  to  be 
printed  passes  under  the  roller  by  the 
force  which  the  roller  itself  exerts  from  the 
revolution  imparted  to  it  by  a  steam-engine. 
In  this  way  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of 
calico  can  be  printed  in  a  few  minutes. 

In  the  Ordnance  Map  Department  the 
plans  of  the  maps  are  first  drawn  upon 
paper,  from  which  the  engravers  work. 
The  batteries  are  of  platinized  plated  cop- 
per, the  back  and  edges  being  very 
thoroughly  varnished  to  prevent  any  ac- 
tion from  the  liquor.  The  pieces  of 
plated  copper  are  carefully  screwed  on  to 
a  frame,  so  that  one  piece  of  zinc  can 
radiate  to  each  surface  of  negative  metal. 
The  zincs  are  large  cast  plates,  which 
are  thoroughly  amalgamated.  The  pre- 
cipitating troughs  are  horizontal,  and  each 
is  placed  upon  four  wheels  for  convenience 
of  moving  it  about.  The  positive  pole  is 
made  of  a  very  thick  plate  of  copper 
which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  plate  to  be  copied  is  fi.xed 
firmly  to  a  piece  of  wood,  which  comes 
within  a  short  distance  in  contact  with 
the  positive  plate.  The  solution  is  rather 
diluted,  inasmuch  as  this  form  of  appa- 
ratus demands  a  somewhat  slow  deposit. 
I'r  The  object  in  placing  the  negative  plate 
, sat  top  is  to  prevent  any  foreign  body  from 
falling  upon  the  plate,  and  thus  injuring 
the  duplicate  ;  but  this  course  would  in- 
sure a  bad  deposit  of  metal,  if  some  con- 
trivance were  not  used  to  circulate  the 
fluid  and  cause  a  proper  diffusion  of  the 
metallic  salt  continually  formed  at  the 
positive  pole.  To  effect  this  result,  the 
whole  trough  is  alternately  raised  up  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  opposite,  which 
causes  a  little  splash  each  time.  This 
effect  is  produced  by  mechanical  contri- 
I'vances  attached  to  the  steam-engine,  and 
(I'appears  to  answer  admirably. 
Hi  Great  care  is  taken  to  have  a  pure  so- 
eilution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  with  dilute 
'acid  and  water,  and  the  positive  pole  is 
frequently  cleansed  of  that  black  powder 
which  is  always  left  upon  it. 
-q(  The  rate  of  deposit  in  ihis  horizontal 
-^apparatus,  where  the  negative  plate  is  up- 
permost, must  be  necessarily  slow,  but  it 


is  stated  that  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
pounds  of  copper  were  deposited  upon  a 
double  elephant  plate  every  day. 

Poitevin  has  described  a  method  by 
which  we  may  obtain  on  plates  raised  or 
sunk  impressions,  from  drawings  or  en- 
gravings :  these  plates,  in  their  turn,  may 
be  used  for  multiplying  the  impressions. 
The  engraving  is  exposed  to  iodine  va- 
pors, which  only  adhere  to  the  black  parts ; 
the  sheet  is  then  attached  to  a  silver  plate, 
polished  according  to  Daguerre's  method, 
by  means  of  slight  pressure ;  the  iodine 
is  transferred  to  the  silver,  so  that  layers 
of  iodide  of  silver  are  formed  correspond- 
ing to  the  shadows  of  the  engraving. 
The  plate  is  then  immersed  into  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  used  as  the  negntive  pole  of  a  weak 
battery  ;  it  is  removed  before  the  iodized 
portions  are  coated  with  copper.  The 
plate  is  at  once  washed,  and  the  iodide  re- 
moved by  hyposulphite  of  soda  ;  the  cop- 
per surfaces  are  then  oxidized  by  heat 
until  they  become  dark  brown,  the  exposed 
silver  surfaces  are  amalgamated  after 
cooling,  and  the  plate  being  covered  with 
two  or  three  layers  of  gold  leaf  the  mer- 
cury is  volatilized  by  heat.  The  gold  is 
brushed  off  from  those  parts  which  are 
covered  with  o.xide  of  copper,  and  to 
which  it  does  not  adhere.  The  oxide  of 
copper  is  then  dissolved  by  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  silver,  as  well  as 
the  subjacent  copper,  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  parts  cov- 
ered with  gold  are  not  affected,  so  that 
the  etching  may  be  carried  to  any  depth  : 
the  plate  which  is  thus  obtained  may  be 
employed  for  taking  impressions,  in  the 
manner  in  which  wood-blocks  are  used. 

In  order  to  obtain  plates  engraved  as 
deeply  as  the  plates  used  for  ordinary  cop- 
per-plate engravings,  a  plate  of  gilt  cop- 
per is  employed.  By  proceeding  as  above, 
the  light  parts  are  covered  with  copj)er, 
and  the  shaded  parts  being  deprived  of 
the  iodine,  the  gold  amalgamated  is  re- 
moved from  the  shaded,  and  the  oxide  of 
copper  from  the  light  parts  by  acid.  The 
latter  will  then  be  protected  against  the 
further  action  of  the  acid  by  the  gold,  and 
we  obtain  a  deep  engraving.  i 

— • .     .-I'V 

HORNBY  AND  KENWORTHy's    PATEST    SIZ- 
ING  AND  DRESSING  MACHINE. 

We  copy  from  a  London  paper  a  no- 
tice  of  this  machine,  the   engraving  of 
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which  will  be  found  on  page  533,  No.  9, 
of  this  Magazine.  The  machine,  we  are 
well  satisfied,  is  likely  to  be  of  great 
value  to  our  manufacturers. 

This  machinery  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sizing,  dressing,  or  preparing  the 
warp  tiircads,  by  causing  flour  paste  to 
be  combined  and  retained  witii  the  fibres 
of  the  threads,  so  that  they  are  made 
more  tough  and  smooth  for  weaving.  In 
the  process  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
before  the  yarn  is  taken  to  the  warping 
machine,  it  is  wound  from  the  cop  on  to 
bobbins  of  about  four  inches  long  and 
three  inches  diameter :  these  bobbins  of 
yarn  are  then  taken  to  the  warping  ma- 
chine for  the  purpose  of  the  threads  being 
laid  equally  parallel  to  each  other,  so  as 
to  make  them  into  a  beamed  warp,  and 
to  facilitate  their  arrangement  after  being 
sized  and  placed  in  the  healds  or  "  hed- 
dles"  of  the  loom.  In  the  old  system 
of  preparing  the  yarn,  before  its  being 
placed  in  the  loom,  a  cumbrous  machine, 
termed  a  warping  mill,  was  used  instead 
of  this  improved  machine  of  Mr.  Ken- 
worthy,  which  warping  mill  was  worked 
by  hand  after  the  yarn  had  been  made 
into  a  balled  warp;  it  was  then  taken  to 
the  old  kind  of  sizing  machine,  which 
soaked  the  yarn  into  the  warm  size,  then 
squeezed  it  between  iron  rollers,  after- 
wards dried  it,  and  in  the  next  place  it 
was  reballed.  The  warp  was  then  taken 
from  this  machine  for  winding  it  on  a 
roller-beam,  after  which  it  was  removed 
to  the  looming  frame,  and  next  to  the 
loom  to  be  woven  into  cloth  ;  but  now, 
by  the  connection  of  Mr.  Kenworthy's 
warping  machine  with  the  sizing  ma- 
chine of  Messrs.  Hornby  and  Kenworthy, 
the  process  is  much  simplified,  and  is 
withal  systematic  and  mechanical.  It  will 
be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  warping 
machine  itself,  in  the  Exhibition,  that  the 
bobbins  containing  yai-n  are  so  placed 
in  a  wooden  f^-ame,  called  a  "  creel," 
that  they  will  revolve;  the  threads  are 
then  passed  through  a  "wrailhe"  on 
to  a  roller  beam,  the  wraithe  being  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
threads  separate  and  uniformly  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  intended  to  be 
wound  otf  (after  having  passed  through 
the  size)  on  to  the  weaver's  yarn  beam. 
In  this  macliinc  is  a  beautiful  adaptation 
of  mechanism,  by  which  tlie  yarn  may  be 


backed  oft'  the  beam,  if  by  chance  any 
broken  tliread  should  escape  the  eye  of 
the  operative  and  get  on  tiie  beam  :  this 
motion  consists  of  a  scries  of  small 
cylindrical  rods,  so  arranged  that  the  . 
threads  of  the  yarn  pass  under  them,  and 
supposing  none  of  the  threads"  to  break  [ 
during  the  process,  the  beam  would  get 
filled  witiioiit  any  necessity  for  calling 
this  invention  into  action  ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pens that  breakages  often  do  occur,  and 
as  the  macliinc  works  at  a  rather  quick 
speed,  those  severed  threads  get  on  the 
beam  before  the  operative  has  suHicient 
time  to  stop  the  machine  :  the  machine  is 
provided  with  two  sets  of  driving  pulleys,- 
one  pair  at  each  end  of  the  driving  shaft, 
tlie  pair  which  drive  the  backing-oft'  mo- 
tion working  at  one  half  the  speed  of  the 
other  j.the  leathern  straps  or  bands  which 
connect  these  pulleys  with  the  main  shaft 
of  the  factory  are  so  arranged  by  the 
one  (that  which  drives  the  backing-oif 
motion)  being  crossed,  and  the  other 
being  open,  that  the  motion  of  the  ma- 
chine can  be  reversed.  Whenever  the 
threads  arc  broken,  the  operative,  there- 
fore, eflfects  the  stoppage  of  the  machine 
by  simply  passing  the  open  strap  off'  the 
fast  pulley  to  one  revolving  loosely  on 
the  shaft;  he  then  reverses  the  motion 
by  passing  the  crossed  strap  off' a  loosely 
revolving  pulley  on  to  the  fast  pulley, 
thereby  turning  back  or  backing  off'  the 
threads  from  the  beam:  the  series  of 
cylindrical  rollers  then  perform  their  of- 
fice, by  moving  down  slots  made  in  the 
framing  of  the  machine,  in  their  progress 
bearing  down  with  them  the  threads 
backed  ofT  the  beam  until  the  severed 
thread  is  discovered  and  united,  when 
the  operative  sets  on  the  machine  as  be- 
fore the  breakage  took  place,  and  the 
cylindrical  rollers  to  their  former  po- 
sition. After  the  beam  is  filled  by  this 
machine,  it  is  placed  along  -with  five 
others  in  the  improved  sizing  machine, 
in  bearings  so  that  they  will  revolve  at 
the  left  end  of  the  machine,  having 
weights  upon  their  pivots,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  kept  in  their  places;  tlie  six 
tiu'eads  of  yarn  are  then  passed  through 
an  ordinary  comb  bar,  or  -'wraithe,''  and 
tiius  divided  ccpially  until  passed  through 
the  healds,  which  in  this  macliinc  are 
situated  at  the  left  end,  for  the  purpose 
of  eft'ecting  the  cross-shed,  and  tliercby 
taking   the   "  lease,"    previouslj'   to    the 
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yarns  hemg  submitted  ""tci"  the  sizing 
p^ticess.  The  lease  now' being  taken, 
afld  tbe  cross-band  or  threads  being  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  "  looming," 
or  drawing  in  of  the  weaver's  beam,  the 
threads  of  yarn  are  jjassed  over  a  wraithe, 
or  comb-bar,  formed  by  a  row  of  teetli 
or  pins  of  intervening  spaces,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  the  tlu'eads  in  parallel 
breiadths,  side  by  side,  and  forming  each 
division  or  band  of  threads  (of  any  re- 
quired number)  into  separate  and  distinct 
tape^  or  sheets  (of  any  desired  width), 
each  thread  behig  laid  parallel,  side  by 
side,  and  thus  in  lateral  contact,  the 
wraithe,  or  comb-bar,  being  allowed  to 
vibrate  or  oscillate  freely  as  the  threads 
proceed.  The  continuous  threads  being 
thus  made  or  separated  into  breadtlis  or 
bands,  are  now  passed  over  a  conducting 
roller,  and  immersed  into  the  trough  con- 
taining the  sizing  material,  which  is  here 
kept  in  a  heated  state  by  steam  pass- 
ing tln-ough  a  pipe  into  tlie  trough,  and 
thus  boiled  into  the  warp  tln-eads  as  they 
are  passed  through  it  and  under  the 
adjustable  tension  roller,  which  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  required  degree  of  ten- 
sion at  pleasure,  or  can  be  raised  up  when  ; 
necessary  entirely  out  of  the  trough  by  f 
means  of  a  winch,  worm,  and  rack,  with 
which  the  pinions  of  the  rollers  are  con- 
nected. The  threads  are  then  passed 
forward  through  a  pair  of  squeezing-rol- 
lers,  and  again  similarly  immersed  in 
the  trough  containing  tlie  size  to  finish 
the  }-arn,  from  whence  they  are  passed 
around  the  drying  cylinders,  also  heated 
by  steam,  and  now  assume  the  form  of 
tapes  or  bands  (the  sizing  material,  by  its 
adhesive  properties,  causing  the  threads 
to  adhere  sliglitly  together),  and  thus  pro- 
ceed in  a  tape-like  form,  being,  of  course, 
much  stronger,  more  regular,  and  less 
likely  to  be  broken  or  disarranged  than 
by  the  old  mode  of  sizing.  A  circular 
revolving  brush  is  pl:;ced  above  the 
threads  as  they  proceed  over  the  drying 
cylinders,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  or 
laying  the  fibres,  and  making  the  tapes  J 
or  bands  more  compact  and  even.  They 
now  proceed  in  a  sized,  dried,  and  fin- 
ished state,  being  conducted  by  two  roll- 
ers through  a  similar  wraithe,  or  comb- 
bar,  but  of  much  finer  pitch,  and  by  pass- 
ing through  which  the  bands  of  threads 
are  passed  -edgewise  and  again  similarly 
divided  by  the  oscillating  or   vibratory 


action  of  the  comb-bar,  and  laid  over'the' 
tension  roller  at  the  right-hand  end  of 
the  machine  in  a  proper  state  to  be  re-' 
ceived  and  wound  upon  the  warp  beam 
ready  for  the  operation  of  drawing  ioa, 
after  which  operation  it  is  taken  to  the,, 
loom  and  woven.  | 

An  improved  self-acting  marking  ap- , 
paratus  is  connected  with  tliis  machine,,, 
Upon  the  end  of  one  of  the  revolving) 
guide-rollers  is  a  worm,  working  into  a,  ( 
small  wheel  on  the  end  of  a  siiaft,  at  the  , 
reverse  end  of  which  is  a  small  mitrq  f 
wheel  driving  a  corresponding  wheel  i 
upon  another  shaft,  which  caiuies  at  its 
other  end  a  revolving  marker,  alternately 
dipping  into  a  box  of  color,  and  marking  ; 
the  warp  threads  therewith  as  it  re-  ( 
volvcs ;  it  thus  marks  out  any  desired  | 
length  of  warp  for  the  pieces  of  cloth  in-  ^ 
tended  to  be  woven,  and  allnv.-;  the  warp,, 
beams  to  contain  accurate  lengths  wilh^,, 
out  waste  in  the  looming.  The  combi-f,r 
nation,  therefore,  of  the  division  of  the 
threads  into  bands,  the  arrangement  of  , 
the  "healds"  for  obtaining  the  crossT.^, 
shed  in  taking  the  "lease,"  previous  to,,f 
dressing  or  sizing  the  new  forms  or,j 
"  wraithes"  or  comb-bars,  and  the  self-!j 
acting  marker,  with  the  improved  con^^y 
struction  of  the  mechanism  employed,,^ 
constitute  an  important  improvement,,, 
and  is  of  great  benefit  in  the  preparation  ,f 
of  yarns  for  weaving.  ,j 

The  sizing  machine  is  equally  well,! 
adapted  for  sizing  flax:  it  stands  in.,) 
about  the  same  space  as  the  old  dressT,,[ 
ing  frame,  takes  less  power,  does  nearly,  f 
six  times  the  quantity  of  work,  and  is >/ 
calculated  for  coarse  or  fine  mule^or.) 
throstle  yarn,  and  with  the  assistance  of  if 
a  good  workman  will  run  off  fully  1000  ,/ 
cuts  per  week  of  5^-  days  of  nine-eighths, ^ 
wide.  66  reed,  and  25  yards  long.  u 

PAPERS    READ    BEFORE    THfi    JBiR^mSflf   J^^'ll 
SOCIATION   FOR    THE  '  AijVANtEWilJiT  ol"' 
SCIENCE.*  ;  ,    ' 

■.ill   "iMi((;-,-i/l    ■'■       ,iv..pii.'    -Ill'     I'.'t    (I'l-tiilp 

«  On  the  « Nominal  Honse-PowerP-uofilt 
Steam-Engines,"  by  Commander  L.  Gno 
Heath,  R.  N. — Tlie  inadequacy  of  the /; 
present  term,"  nominal  horse-power,"  for  'f 
giving  a  definite  idea  either  of  the  abso-  ( 
lute  or  relative  power  of.  engines,  .was' 

*  From  the  Glasgow  Practical  Mec;]iimlc. 
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first  examined  by  comparing-  the  engines 
of  H.  M.  S.  Garland  and  BasaUsli,  wliich 
wt'i'e  both  c'OUHtnic'ted  on  the  KaQ)e  prin- 
ciple, wi^h  oscillating'  cylinders,  and  were 
both  used  to  drive  paddle-wheels.  This 
comparison  was  made  under  three  dis- 
tinct heads— the  mean  et!ective  pressure, 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  the  size  of  the  cylinders.  It  was 
urged  that  Watt's  constant  of  7  lbs.  per 
vsqnare  inch,  for  the  mean  efl'ective  press- 
ure, was  not  only  in  itself  inapplicable, 
but  that  no  constant  quantity  could  be 
universally  applicable.  Also,  that  the 
nietliod  of  delerininiiig  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute,  from  a  conven- 
tional speed,  fo\uided  on  the  length  of 
stroke  of  the  piston,  was  equally  fal- 
lacious. 

It  was,  therefore,  proposed  that  the 
term,  "nominal  horse-power,"  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  engines  should  in 
future  be  designated  by  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  their  steam  cylinders,  jointly 
with  their  nominal  consumption  of  a 
standard  description  of  fuel  during  a 
given  period  of  one  hour.  A  table  might 
be  drawn  up,  giving  this  nominal  con- 
sumption in  terms  of  the  grate  and  the 
heating  surface,  and  should  be  accom- 
panied by  rules  and  directions  for  insur- 
ing the  uniform  measurement  of  the 
grate  and  ihe  heating  surface.  This 
system,  it  was  contended,  would  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  present  practice 
of  construction,  and  would  enable  the 
relative  size  and  power  of  enginesj  to  be 
more  accurately  estimated  than  by  the 
present  method.     ...  , 

In  the  ensuiiag  discussion  it  was  ad- 
mitted, that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  fix  the  nomenclature  of  the  power  of 
engines ;  for  though  it  was  well  known 
that  James  Watt  did  really  take  as  his 
standard  what  he  found  to  be  actually 
performed  by  a  powerful  hor.se,  drawing 
a  weiglit  over  a  pulley — viz.,  the  equiva- 
lent of  33.()U0  lbs.  raised  one  foot  higl) 
in  a  minute — yet,  commercially,  it  had 
gradually  become  a  custom,  among  man- 
ufacturers, to  give  a  surplus  of  power, 
ostensibly  as  ;ui  allowance  for  the  fric- 
tions and  deficiencies  of  the  machine,  so 
that  now,  the  mere  statement  of  the 
nomiuiil  liorse-power  had  no  definite 
meaning.      ■,.<  ]   y,  , ,, 

It  was,  however, ! contended  that  the 
standard    of  33,000  lbs.  siiould  be    re- 


tained;  and  that,  supposing  the  work- 
manship to  be  equally  good  in  two  en- 
gines, it  was  only  necessary  to  compare' 
the  areas  of  the  cylinders,  the  effective 
pressure  of  steam   on  the   piston,   and 
the  speed  of  the  piston,  to   determine 
their  relative  power.     This  was,  in  factv' 
shown  by  the  indicator,  an  instrument,^ 
the  value  of  which  was  now  universally'* 
admitted,  and  which,  when  skilfully  used,!'" 
did  really  give  a  true  representation  of  ' 
the  power  of  the  engine. 

It  was  the  universal  custom  of  Bnu!--'! 
ton  andWatt,  to  calculate  the  power  ex-!' 
erted  by  an  engine,  by  the  speed  of  the'' 
piston,  together  with  the  average  pres-  i 
sure  of  the  steam,  as  shown  by  tlie  indi-  j 
catori;  and  although  much  viiguenessj  » 
and  uncertainty  had  laterally  been  intro-  " 
duced  into  the  subject,  this  was  rather' ii 
to  be  attributed  to  the  assumption  oft 
arbitrary  quantities  to  represent  those'-'. 
rdasults,  than  to  any  defect  in  Watt'sni 
standard  horse-power,  which  definitely.) 
expressed  both  the  measure  of  power,  ' 
and  the  space  through  which  it  acted. 

The  proposed  standard  of  comparison 
of  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  in  a 
given  time,  by  a  given  amount  of  fuel, 
or  the  combustion  of  a  given  quantity  of  ■ 
fuel  in  a  given  time,  were  shown  to  be  > 
of  no  value,  as  then  not  only  the  gen-  ) 
eration  of  the  steam,  but  the  administra-  f 
tion  of  it,  must  be  considered,  and  these  • 
were  points  merely  tending  to  compli- 
cate the  question. 

For  pumping-engines  in  Cornwall,  the 
term  horse-power  was  almost  unknown, 
engines  being  sold  to  raise  a  given  quan- 
tity of  water,  which  was  a  standard  easily 
reducible  to  that  of  other  districts,  where  [ 
33,000  lbs.  was  assumed  to  be  the  actual! 
power  of  a  horse.  •   hii 

The  commercial  question   of  whatf/a 
manufacturer   should   give   as   a  horse- o 
power,  could  not  be  discussed,  for  the  ) 
actual  power  was  only  a  small  element  [ 
in   the   actual  cost  of  an    engine,   that  I 
varying  with  every  peculiar  ap})lication  ' 
of  the  machine  ;  the  surplus  pou  er  now 
given   by   maimfacturers   had  evidently 
aiivsen  from  a  more  perfect  machine  be-  I 
ing  now  produced,  by  the  use  of  tools  iao 
the  manufacture,  the  introduction  of  me-(.) 
tallic   rings  instead   of    hemp   packing,  / 
more  perfect  valves  and  numerous  modi- 
fications, all  of  which  were  apart  from, 
and  independent  of,  the  question  of  the 
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oiiginal  stiindard,  which,  it  was  admitted, 
couUi  not  be  improved,  and  should  not 
therefore  be  altered. 

hiu;    ,iio1»iici    e:       '^-  '   'lo   ■ywy.K'yi  .; 

Mr.  Joseph  Whitwokth*s  n^w  meas- 
uring  machine,  for  deterrainiug  minute 
differences  of  length.  The  accuracy  of 
the  machine  was  demonstrated  by  plac- 
ing in  it  a  standard  yard  measure,  made 
of  a  bar  of  steel,  about  three-quarters  of 
an  iiicli  square,  having  both  ends  rendered 
perfectly  true.  One  end  of  the  bar  was 
then  placed  in  contact  with  the  face  of 
the  macliine,  and  at  the  other  end,  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  face  of  the  ma- 
chine, was  interposed  a  small,  flat  piece 
of  steel,  termed  by  the  experimenter 
"  the  contact  piece,"  whose  sides  were 
also  rendered  perfectly  true  and  parallel. 
Each  division  on  the  micrometer  rcpl-e- 
sented  the  one-millionth  part  of  an  inch, 
and  each  time  the  micrometer  was  moved 
only  one  division  forward,  the  experi- 
menter raised  tlie  contact  piece,  allowing 
it  to  descend  across  the  end  of  the  bar 
by  its  own  gravity  only.  This  was  re- 
peated until  the  closer  approximation  of 
the  surfaces  prevented  tiie  contact  piece 
from  descending,  when  the  measure  was 
completed,  and  the  number  on  the  mi- 
crometer represented  the  dead  length  of 
tlie  standard  bar  to  tlie  one-millionth 
part  of  an  inch. 

Eight  repetitions  of  the  experiment  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  produced  identical- 
results,  there  not  being  in  any  case  a  va- 
rLition  of  one-millionth  of  an  inch. 

This  method  of  operating  was  termed 
"the  system  of  proof  by  the  contact  of 
perfectly  true  surfaces  and  gravity,"  and 
in  connection  with  it  was  shown  another 
interesting  experiment. 

When  the  micrometer  was  up  within 
one  division  of  the  number  where  con- 
tact would  be  presumed  to  occur,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  finger  to  the  centre  of 
the  steel  bar  sufliced  to  expand  and 
lengthen  it  instantaneously,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  descent  of  the  "  contact  piece." 

The  other  method  of  proof  was  by 
having  a  small,  simple  battery,  composed 
of  a  piece  of  zinc  soldered  on  to  a  piece 
of  copper,  and  plunged  into  rain  water, 
without  the  admixture  of  any  acid ;  this 
was  connected  with  the  two  ends  of  the 
measuring  machine,  and  also  with  adeli- 
cile   galvanometer.      On   pursuing   the 


same  process  of  advancing  the  microme- 
ter, one  division  at  a  time,  no  effect  was 
produced,  until  the  last  millionth  of  an 
inch  of  distance  was  traversed,  and  abso- 
lute contact  occurred  with  (he  end  of  t\w 
bar,  when  the  deflexion  of  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  instantly  detected 
the  movement.  Repeated  experiments 
showed  this  to  be  unerring  in  the  result, 
and  on  placing  the  finger  on  the  middle 
of  the  bar,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
as  in  the  other  course  of  experiments, 
the  expansion  was  instantly  detected  by 
the  deflexion  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 
,1    ji!J    ;^:  :  'I    l.oilt'xii 

;  mo'A  /j3.  .loiiulov')! 

"  On  the  Pheumatic  Mode  adopteH  in  " 
constructing  the  Foundations  of  the  new 
Bridge,  across  the  Medway,  at  Roches- 
ter," by  Mr.  John  Hughes. — This  bridge 
was  described,  as  being  designed  to  con- 
sist of  three    large  openings,  a  central 
one  of  170  feet  in  width,  and  two  others, 
each  of  140  feet  in  width,  spanned  by  ' 
cast-iron    segmental   girders,   and    of  a 
passage  to  admit  masted  vessels  to  thei 
upper  parts  of  the  river,  across  which  a, 
movable  bridge  would  be  placed.    Each  ' 
of  the  river  piers  occupied  an  area  of 
1118    square   feet,   and   rested   upon   a' 
series  of  cast-iron  cylinder  piles,  7  fe«t  j 
in  diameter,  placed  9  feet  apart,  longi-  ' 
tudin-.dly,  and   10   feet   transversely,   so  - 
that  there  were  fourteen  under  each  pier. ' 
The  cylinder  piles  in  the  abutments  were  ' 
6  feet  in  diameter,  of  which  the  "  Strood"' 
abutment  required  thirty,  and  the  "  Ro- 
chester" abutment   twelve.      Each   pile 
was  composed  of  two,  three,  or   mord 
cylinders,   9  feet  in  length,   bolted   to- 
gether through  stout  flanges ;  the  bottotti 
length  had  its  lower  edge  bevelled,  so  as  ' 
to   facilitate   the    cutting    through    the 
ground.      The    bed   of    the   river    was 
originally  presumed  to  consist   of  soft  - 
clay,  sand,   and   gravel,   overlaying  the  < 
chalk,  and  accordingly  the  application  of 
Dr.  Potts'  pneumatic   method   for  fore-  ; 
ing  the  cylinder  piles  into  the  ground,  ' 
wliich  had  been  successfully  carried  out 
in  similar  positions,  was  contemplated  ;  ' 
but,  after  a  few  trials,  the  ground  wiis 
found  to  consist  of  a  compact  mass  bf ' 
Kentish  rag-stone,  so  that  the  mere  at-  ' 
mospheric  action  upon  the  piles,  induced 
by  a  partial  vacuum,  would  be  ineffective  ' 
in  such  a  situation.    It  was,  therefore,  de- 
cided that  the  pneumatic  process  should 
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be  reversed,  so  as  to  give  eacli  pile  the 
character  of  a  diving-bell ;  for  which 
purpose  one  of  tiie  cylinders,  7  feet  in 
diameter,  and  9  feet  in  length,  had  a 
wrouglit-iron  cover  securely  bolted  to  it, 
throngii  which  two  cast-iron  chambers 
"  D"  shaped  in  plan  with  a  sectional 
lu'ea  of  about  6  square  feet,  appropii- 
ately  called  '•  air-locks,"  projected  2  feet 
6  inches  above  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
ai>d  3  feet  9  inches  below  the  cover. 
The  top  of  each  "  air-lock"  was  provided 
with  a  circular  opening  2  feet  in  diame- 
ter, witli  a  flap  working  on  a  horizontal 
hinge,  and  an  iron  door,  2  feet  by  3  feet 
4  inciies,  with  vertical  hinges  below  the 
cover;  each  "air-lock"  was  also  furnished 
with  two  sets  of  cocks,  the  one  for  form- 
ing a  communication  between  the  cylin- 
ders and  the  chamber,  the  other  between 
the  chamber  and  the  atmosphere.  Com- 
pressed air  was  supplied  to  the  cylinder 
pile  by  a  double-barrelled  pump,  12  inches 
in  diameter,  and  18  inches  stroke,  driven 
by  a  six  horse-power  non-condensing 
steam-engine.  At  first,  the  expelled  wa- 
ter was  made  to  pass  into  the  river, 
from  beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the  pile; 
but  when  the  stratum  became  so  com- 
pact as  to  oppose  a  high  degree  of  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  the  air,  an  out- 
let was  formed  through  the  side  of  the 
uppermost  cylinder,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  pipe,  having  the  form  of  a  siphon, 
the  long  leg  of  which  reached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pile,  and  was  subject  to 
the  pressure  of  the  condensed  air  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  within,  whilst  the 
short  leg,  leading  into  the  river,  had  the 
effect  of  relieving  the  amount  of  com- 
pression, jirovided  a  vacuum  was  once 
obtained  in  tlie  body  of  the  siphon. 
Such  an  effect  was  readily  produced  by 
connecting  tlie  summit  with  the  exhaust 
side  of  the  air-])unips,  by  a  pipe  which 
could  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure. 
To  insure  the  downward  motion  of  the 
pile,  and  to  give  it  a  vveiglit  which  siiould 
be  at  all  times  superior  to  tlie  upward 
pressure,  two  stout-trussed  timber  beams 
were  laid  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  in 
a  direction  suitable  for  bringing  the  ad- 
jacant  piles  into  action  as  counterbalance 
weights,  by  four  chains  passing  overcast- 
iron  slu'aves. 

Two  light  wrought-iron  cranes  were 
fixed  inside  the  cylhider,  the  jibs  of  which 
swejit  over  the  space  between  the  air- 


locks and  windlasses,  inside  and  outside, 
for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  the  loaded 
buckets  and  lowering  the  empty  ones. 

Tlie  method  followed  in  working  the 
apparatus  was  found  to  be  so  simple  in 
detail  as  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  all 
the  workmen  employed.  The  pumps 
being  set  in  motion,  the  flap  of  one  of  the 
air-locks  and  the  door  of  the  otiier  were 
closed ;  a  few  strokes  compressed  the 
air  within  the  pile  sufficiently  to  seal  the 
joints,  and  whilst  the  pumping  was  in 
progress,  the  men  passed  through  the 
air-locks  to  their  respective  stations. 
Whey  the  water  was  shallow,  the  pile 
descended,  by  scarcely  sensible  degrees, 
as  fast  as  the  excavation  by  hand  per- 
mitted ;  but  wlien  the  water  was  deep,, 
the  excavation  was  carried  down  full  14 
inclies  below  the  edge  of  the  pile,  which 
then  descended,  at  once,  through  the 
w^hole  space,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was'' 
eased  off.  , 

The  most  perfect  certainty  and  suc- 
cess had  attended  the  employment  of 
this  simple  system. 


THE    DECAY    AND    PRESERVATION    OF    TIM- 
BER. 
BY   SAMUEL   CLEOG,  JITN.  '     '"'I ''-J 

Decay  may  occur  in  the  growing  trei^l 
and  is  indicated  by  the  death  of  the  main 
top,  and  which  is  generally  the  result  of 
the  infiltration  of  water  into  the  interior 
of  the  tree,  by  natural  cracks,  &c.,  which 
gradually  affects  the  internal  part  of  the 
wood,  and  occasions  its  decomposition. 
This  extends  from  the  heart  outwards ; 
the  external,  or  young  parts,  resisting  for 
a  longer  time,  and  hence  those  shells  of 
ancient  trees  wliich  we  frequently  meet 
with.  The  progress  of  this  decay,  un- 
doubtedly, continues  after  the  tree  is 
cut  down  and  applied  to  use,  the  order 
of  it  being  still  the  same,  the  annual 
rings  successively  becoming  decomposed 
according  as  tliey  are  near  the  centre. 
The  whole  process  is  slow  in  its  opera- 
tion, often  requiring  forty  or  fifty  years 
to  destroy  a  beam  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions. This  kind  of  decay  is  prevented 
by  felling  the  tree  before  it  shall  have 
passed  its  prime. 

The  other  kinds  of  decay,  to  which 
timber  is  liable,  are  termed  tlie  cmnmou 
rot,  and  the  drij  or  .s(//)  rot. 

Common  rot  is  occasioned  by  alternate 
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exposure  to  moisture  and  dryness,  and 
to  heat  and  cold,  therefore  frequent  at 
the  part  where  a  pile  is  between  wind 
and  water,  or  when  a  beam  enters  a  wall, 
or  at  joints  in  framing.  The  progress  of 
this  decay  is  from  the  outside,  hence 
covering  the  wood  with  paint,  tar,  &c., 
and  renewing  it  when  required,  is  the 
remedy.  Duhamel  found  that  covering 
green  timljer  with  paint  or  pitch  hastened 
its  decay,  but  painting  increased  the  dura- 
bility of  well-seasoned  timber.  When 
only  the  external  part  of  a  bedm  has 
been  seasoned,  and  the  sap  or  vegetable 
juice  (for  it  may  not  be  sap)  has  not 
been  evaporated  from  the  internal  parts, 
the  rot  will  be  an  internal  disease ;  hence 
paint  prevents  tlie  evaporation  of  the 
contained  moisture,  and  hastens  decay. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  char- 
ring of  timber,  which  is  a  very  common 
practice  for  posts,  &c. 

The  causes  of  dry  or  sap  rot  are  in- 
herent in  the  timber,  and  only  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  few  external  conditions 
to  come  into  action.  Sapwood  is  charged 
with  gum,  starch,  or  sugar,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  albumen,  and  other  fer- 
mentable materials,  a  large  quantity  of 
water  being  also  present.  Tlic  fermen- 
tation excited  by  the  albumen  is  of  the 
first  consequence,  the  agency  of  insects 
and  fungi  being  only  accessory.  Insects 
attack  wood  chiefly  for  the  sugar  orguni 
which  it  contains,  and  aggravate  the  evil 
by  hollowing  out  the  substance  and  per- 
mitting the  access  of  air  and  moisture ; 
but  the  part  performed  by  fungi  is  more 
obscure — they  ditler  from  almost  all 
other  vegetables  in  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrogen  as  an  essential  part 
of  their  constitution ;  they,  therefore, 
feed  upon  those  substances  which  con- 
tain it.  No  fungus  is  ever  found  on  a 
stone,  or  actually  growing  out  of  the 
earth,  but  always  attached  to  some  pre- 
viously organized  matter,  either  animal 
or  vegetable,  the  juices  of  which  they 
render  subservient  to  their  wants.  The 
only  principle  common  to  animal  and 
vegetable  structures  which  contains  nitro- 
gen, is  albumen,  and  on  this  the  fungi 
prey  ;  but  the  albumen  must  be  in  a  fluid 
state,  or  their  roots  cannot  take  up  their 
food.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  any 
successful  plan  for  the  prevention  of  the 
dry  rot  must  be  one  by  which  the  albu- 
men is  solidified  or  coagulated. 
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The  mere  external  application  of  any 
solution  or  mixture,  either  by  steeping  or 
painting,  never  can  be  effective  in  pre- 
serving wood  from  that  decay  discovered 
in  the  heart  of  timber.  But  Mr.  Bethel's 
process  for  rendering  wood  more  durable, 
less  pervious  to  water,  &c.,  consists  in  a 
mode  of  impregnating  the  wood  to  the 
centre,  and  saturating  it  throughout 
its  whole  substance  with  various  solu- 
tions and  mixtures,  which  have  the  eflr'ect 
of  coagulating  tlie  sap,  and  thus  prevent- 
ing its  putrefaction.  But  for  wood  that 
will  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  alternately  wet  and  dry,  the  mere 
coagulation  of  the  sap  ia  not  sufKcient, 
for  although  the  albumen  contained  in 
the  sap  of  the  wood  is  the  most  liable 
and  the  first  to  putrefy,  yet  the  ligneous 
fibre  itself,  after  it  has  been  deprived  of 
all  sap,  will,  when  exposed  to  a  warm, 
damp  situation,  rot  and  crumble  into 
dust.  To  preserve  wood,  therefore,  that 
will  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  to 
a  warm  and  damp  situation,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  that  the  sap  should  he  coagii^ 
lated,  but  that  the  fibres  should  be  protected, 
from  moistw-e.  This  Mr.  Bethel  efTec'ta 
by  impregnating  the  wood  throughout 
its  whole  substance  with  oil  of  creosote 
mixed  with  tarry  bituminous  matters.; 
The  creosote  coagulates  the  albumen,, 
and  the  tarry  and  bituminous  matters  fill 
up  every  pore,  and  form  an  insoluble 
water-proof  covering  to  the  fibres  of  the 
wood.  Wood  that  is  smoke-dried  is,  to 
some  extent,  preserved  from  decay  on 
the  same  principle. 

All  young  wood  receives  the  creosote 
freely,  and  the  external  part  of  the  piles 
being  well  saturated,  no  worm  or  insect 
can  possibly  get  at  the  heartwood  ;  8  Ib^J 
of  oil  of  tar  per  cubic  foot  suffices  ^Q, 
preserve  railway  sleepers  from  decay. 
Timber  intended  to  be  prepared  for  per- 
manent marine  structures,  should  be 
made  to  absorb  10  lbs.,  or  about  1  gallon 
of  oil  of  tar  per  cubic  foot.  Timber  to 
be  creosoted  is  placed  in  a  wrought-iron 
air-tight  tank,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
receive  the  size  required  for  the  work, 
and  of  sufticient  strength  to  resist  a 
pressure  of  200  lbs.  upon  every  square 
inch  of  surface.  This  tank  is  then  ex-i- 
hausted  of  air,  and  the  liquid  forced  into 
it,  and  consequently  into  the  timber, 
under  a  pressure  of  150  or  200  lbs.  per 
square  inch  ;  after  it  has  remained  in  for 
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about  12  hours,  it  may  be  witlidnnvn. 
Tlje  timber  sliould  be  weiglied  before 
being  put  into  the  tanli,  and  ag-ain  after 
U  is  withdrawn,  to  make  sure  of  its  leav- 
ing absorbed  a  proper  quantity  iof  the 
creosote.  ■  ii-,'/  ^; 

-q;;  j/i^irjij/j  -  .'ni,^  -^i  ■  ■.wr.-ytf  lilivi 
injiiiuvMu'jiii  ii'it'lo  >!  ilvii!-//  Inii,  ,^i]lJmui 
■  irpi-EOXRO-MAGNETtC  MOTIVE" POWER;'  '' 

]VI.  Aristides  Dumont,  engineer  of  the 
P|Onts  et  Chaussees,  gave,  in  the  sitting 
of  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  in  Paris, 
a' note  on  the  application  of  tlectro-mag- 
n6tism  as  a  motive  power. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the 
Academy  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments on  the  application  of  electricity  as 
a  motive  power.  These  experiments 
were  made  with  two  machines  essen- 
tially different  in  their  power  and  con<- 
ditions  of  jiction.  The  first  consists  of 
a  fly-wheel  of  cast-iron,  mounted  on  a 
wooden  frame.  This  fly-wheel  is  sup- 
plied on  its  circumference  with  twenty- 
six  plates  of  soft  iron  ;  and  between  these 
plates  are  placed  others  of  wood,  to  pro- 
tect the  periphery  of  the  wheel  from  the 
influence  of  the  niagnelism.  On  the 
right  and  left  of  the  frame  I  placed  four 
electro-magnets,  two  on  each  side.  Each 
pair  of  electro-magnets  is  placed  in  an 
opposite  direction  ;  that  on  the  right  cor- 
responds with  the  centre  of  the  twO' 
neighboring  plates  of  soft  iron,  that  on 
the  left  being  opposite  to  the  two  wooden 
l^lates.  The  current  of  the  battery  is 
sent  successively  to  the  electro-magnets 
of  the  right  and  of  the  left  by  an  elec- 
tro-distrilniter,  or  ordinary  commutator, 
placed  on  the  axle  of  the  machine. 

The  second  electro-motive  machine 
has  a  dh'ect  movement,  and  consists 
simply  of  an  electro-magnet  with  its 
armature,  which  latter  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  lever  sustaining  a  weight.  The 
communication  or  interruption  of  the 
current  takes  place  by  the  movement  of 
the  armature,  so  as  to  imitate  the  play 
of  tlie  elect/ro-trembler  (trembleur  eled- 
irique). 

This  second  machine,  as  vVill  be  seen, 
differs  from  th-e  former  inasmuch  as  the 
magnetic  attraction  operates  upon  it  di- 
rectly, without  decomposition  and  with- 
out loss;  while,  in  t\w.  other  engine, 
■with  soft  iron  plates,  a  part  onlj^'of  the 


attractive  power  is  utilized,  the  other 
component  behig  destroyed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  a.\is.  It  is  true  that  in  prac- 
tice this  direct-action  machine  presents 
one  inconvenience,  which  consists  in  its 
giving  rise  to  an  alternative  movement 
of  small  extent,  and  consequently  of 
ditiicult  application;  whilst  the  fly-wheel 
gives  iDunediately,  and  without  tiie  in- 
termediary of  any  mechanical  engine,  a 
rotary  movement. 

Tile  experiments  which  I  have  under- 
taken were  principally  to  ascertain  the 
expense  of  production  of  electro-mag- 
netic power  in  the  present  state  of  sci- 
encev  and  the  relations  which  exist,  in 
the  production  of  this  power,  between 
the  two  kinds  of  machines.  :  .  :    ...u 

The  battery  I  used  was  onc'of'BQnt 
aen's.     At  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
Hiienta,  the  mean  weight  of  an  element  of 
t-be  pile  was  2-674  kilogrammes,  and  the 
weight  of  this  element  loaded  was  4*338 
kilogrammes;    in    which    numbers    the 
weight  of  amalgamated   zinc  for   each 
element  amounts  to  1-228  kilogramme. 
By  adding  to  2-674,  0-320  kilogramme 
of  nitric  acid,  and  1-344  kilogramme  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  one-tenth  of  water, 
the   whole   weight   is   made   up.      The 
2-674  is  made  up  thus;  •  ""  -'■^ui'oiq  ot 
.        '  tiDo  vhio  sniilorjin 
Amalgamated  zinc. .  .f,f[^,,^i,.,  ^•328  :: 
Amalgamated  carbon,,,,.,-^  .^./^^^§:19Q 
Exterior  vpsse^..,n,.„„j,j.',.,,;  iw^-r.; 
Porous  tub^  .,f,.  .j„r„j-3v-  mIi  -h-.Q-^AQilf; 

j-i'i    -  iinl'.i'i'i    .'iliili'illlU    doi'-i'      ■  ' "tt 

U^.L"^.  yliMi  ^-Mniq-'sr-ioii  •[•)'■  2-674  ,,l 
- -Thefii-'st  expeviments  Were  made  with 
the  wheel,  and  lasted  seven  hours,  the 
battery  working  with  sixteen  elements. 
The  development  of  the  power  per  sec- 
ond, and  in  mean,  was  -fo'g  of  a  kilo- 
grametre;  and  the  weight  of  zinc  com 
tained  in  each  element  was  7|  grammek' 
per  hour.  A  variation  was  obtained 
within  limits,  extended  enough,  of  the 
weights  lifted,  and  of  the  velocity  of 
lift.  The  maximum  weight  lifted  waS 
90  kilogrammes,  which  showed  pretty 
nearly  the  extreme  limit  of  exertion  of 
which  the  machine  was  capable.  It  re- 
sults from  this,  admitting  the  law  of 
proportionality  between  the  power  pro- 
duced and  tiie  weight  of  zinc  consumed, 
that  tiie  fly-wheel  would  consume  per 
hour  and  per  horse-power,  46  kilo-' 
grammes   of  ?inc.     This  result  proved" 
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well  enough  that  this  arrariireincnt.  other- 
wise convenient  enough  for  the  immedi- 
ate application  of  the  power  produced, 
is  uot  iidvantageous  enough  in  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view. 

The  experiments  on  the  second  engine 
were  made  at  two  different  times :  the 
first  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  the 
second  for  four  hours.  In  both  cases 
only  six  elements  were  used.  In  the 
first  set  of  experiments,  the  mean  power 
developed  was  ^^/^  of  a  kilograinetre,  and 
in  the  second  set  y^jj-  of  a  kilogrametre ; 
or,  taking  a  mean  of  the  two,  'yg'/  of  a 
kilogrametre.  This  is  a  power  at  least 
three-fold  more  considerable  than  in  the 
other  engine,  although  only  one  electro- 
magnet was  here  at  work,  and  the  bat- 
tery was  worked  with  six  elements  In- 
stead of  sixteen.  This  represents  taking 
every  thing  propcyt  ion  ally  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  elements  of  the  battery  and  elec- 
tro-magnets employed,  a  power  thirty- 
two  times  greater  than  in  the  first  case. 

However,  the  expenditure  of  zinc  did 
not  increase  in  the  same  ratio,  for  it  was 
in  the  first  set  of  experiments  lO'TO 
grammes  per  hour  and  per  element,  and 
in  the  second  set  14-10  grammes;  or  a 
mean  of  12-40  grammes.  That  is  to  say, 
to  produce  an  equal  power,  the  second 
machine  only  consumed  the  fifth  part  of 
the  zinc  consumed  by  the  fly-engine. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing,  and  tak- 
ing into  account  the  law  of  proportion- 
ality, that  the  second,  or  direct  and  al- 
ternative action  machine,  consumes  per 
hour  and  per  horse-power  only  8-280 
kilogrammes  of  zinc,  which  is  the  basis 
taken  to  establish  the  actual  cost  of  elec-> 
tro-magnctic  power. 

_■  The  necessary  expense  of  supplying 
one  of  the  elements  employed  in  the 
several  experiments  is  1*20  fr.  (I2d.) 
These  elements  can  work  at  least  eight 
hours  without  removing  the  acid;  and 
the  expense  in  this  interval  for  zinc,  acid, 
amalgam,  and  handiwork,  will  be  0272 
fr.  ('2id.)  as  a  mean.  This  will  give  per 
hour  and  per  element  0-34  fr.  (S^S.)  Our 
second  machine  does  not,  therefore,  ex- 
pend more  than  20  centimes  (2(1.)  per 
hour,  at  the  out^iide,  to  pj-oduce  a  mean 
power  of  j^jj-  of  a  kilogrametre  per 
second. 

A  like  power,  though  very  small,  might 
nevertheless  be  usefully  turned  to  account 
in  many  trades  whpre  only  slight  efforts. 


are  needed,  aiid  svhere  ihe  most  desirable 
result  is  to  produce  tliese  efforts  instan- 
taneously and  irregularly,  or,  as  we  maty 
say,  at  will,  without  any  sensible  loss! 
resulting  from  this  irregularity.  This,  W 
is  well  known,  is  not  easy  to  be  effected' 
with  steam,  which  requires  expensive  ap- 
paratus, and  which  is  often  inconvenient 
for  small  trades.  To  give  an  example 
from  ihe  foregoing  fa^ts,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  power  of  ^Vg  of  a  kilo- 
grametre, produced  by  the  second  ina- 
cliiue  with  six  elements,  and  with  ah 
expense  of  18  centimes  per  hour,  would 
be  enough  to  raise  to  a  height  of  20  feet, 
and  with  one  hour's  work  only,  tlie 
water  for  a  household  of  four  persons, 
reckoning  60  litres  per  head  per  day.     jA 

From  these  experiments  I  make  ihtfi 
following  deductions :  ,         '   lU   £ 

1st.  That  electro-motive  powep,i  witha/ 
out  admit. ing  at  present  of  comparison^ 
in  the  production  of  great  power  witltil' 
steam,   either   as   regards   the  absolute 
value  of  the  power,  or  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  does  admit  of  being  use-, 
fully  and  practically  employed  in  sourar 
situations.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  costj 
of  the  electro-magnetic  power  is  20  fr. 
(16s.  8d.)  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and 
that  the  cost  of  steam  would  be  Id.  per 
horse-power  per  hour,  or  only  :5ig-  of  the 
cost  of  the  electric  machine.  :H;q 

2d.  That  although  not  admitting ^pfo 
competition  with  steam  for  high  powers^! 
electro-magnetism  can  compote  with  itii 
for  low  powers  and  in  small  trades.         '■' 

3d.  That  electro-magnetic  power  does 
not  compete  with  steam,  but  may  be 
successfully  used,  as  it'  weare,  in  .carrying' 
out  its  use.  -    . 

4th.    That  electro-magnetic    engines, 
with  different  and  alternate  movements, 
have  a  great  i superiority  over  rotary  eami 
gines.     '     !    ■-.;  •■'■'Ah 

5th.  That  with  the  former  engines,  the 
influence  of  currents  of  induction  seems 
less  than  with  rotary  enginas.  :.!iuj 

6th.  That,  to  produce  the  power  stftio 
ted,  the  expense  is  only  3  centimes  peril 
element  per  hour,  or  18  centimes  petu 
hour  with  six  elements.  •^■. 

Lastly.  That  from  the  calculation  of 
expense  is  to  be  deducted  the  value  of 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  produced;  and, 
likewise,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  same  expenafs  will  ipriovide'-pbwBio 
and  light, ., :_•  ;u;q  i;  .r.-jlKLq  iiuii   tloc  iljivf 
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0*1    THE    AriPttCATfON    OF  '  ELEOTRO-MAtJ- 

"     NETISAl   TO   LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINES. 
yli- 

T'-iThis  interesting  invention  by  Messrs. 
Amberger,  Nickles,  and  Cassol,  has  made 
the  sulyect  of  a  memoir  by  Mr.  G.  Lovo, 
C.  E.,  presented  to  the  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  of  Paris  in  the  course  of  last 
June.  A  discussion  was  immediately 
opened  upon  the  subject,  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  which  was  given  at  the  time  by 
the  Annales  des  Chemins  de  Fer,  and  tlie 
Journal  des  Chenmis  de  Fer.  The  com- 
munication was  received  with  feelings  of 
great  interest  by  many  of  the  members 
present,  but  three  of  the  engineers  op- 
posed strongly  the  memoir,  so  far  even 
a^  to  deny  altogether  facts  which  the 
author  and  many  others  had  been,  for  a 
long  time,  accustomed  to  look  upon  as 
established.  In  consequence  of  this  Mr. 
Love  felt  himself  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  society  another  memoir,  in  which  he 
investigated  more  completely  the  facts 
previously  disputed.  The  effect  of  this 
new  memoir  was  such  as  tlie  author 
wished  to  produce,  viz.,  to  determine  one 
of  those  engineers  wliose  high  position 
on  railway  working  lines  should  allow  it, 
to  take  the  invention  in  hand  and  try  it 
on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Sauvage,  an  emi- 
nent government  engineer,  who  has  the 
management  of  the  locomotive  depait- 
tnent  on  the  Paris  and  Lyons  railway, 
kindly  offered  the  inventors  the  means  of 
putting  their  invention  to  the  test  of  exr 
perience,  and  tliey  have  now  been  en- 
gaged for  upwards  of  a  month  in  pre- 
paring tlie  apparatus  and  engine,  with 
which  a  decisive  experiment  will  shortly 
be  tried. 

hf'Tlie  principal  object  of  this  notice  is  to 
give  an  abstract  of  the  last  memoir;  with 
the  hope  it  may  induce  practical  men  to 
look  candidly  on  the  new  invention, 
which  seems  to  us  to  promise,  even  in  its 
infancy,  to  bring  important  changes  in 
locomotive  engines,'Hnd  Ulso  in  theqoiO- 

'istrnction  of  railways.  •        - 1         ,,,',- 
if^Amoilgst  the  objections  made  to  the 

-first  memoir  was  one  wliich,  if  it  had 
'been  true,  would  have  proved  the  im- 
practicability of  ever  using  electro-mag- 
netism to  increase  tlie  adhesion  of  the 
working-wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine, 
it  msiy  be  useful  to  remind  our  readers 

iibrei'iin  a  few  words,  that  the  invention 
consists  in  a  Ippg  wire  of  copper,  clotiied 


with  silk,  and  so  disposed  as  to  make  a 
great  number  of  circumvolutions  round 
the  lower  p:irt  of  the  wheel  without 
touching  it.  When  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity produced  by  a  battery  of  Buntzen 
is  allowed  to  run  through  this  wire,  or 
coil,  the  part  of  the  wheel  which  comes 
in  contact  with  the  rail  is  transformed 
into  an  artificial  loadstone,  the  well- 
known  property  of  which  is  to  adhere 
strongly  with  iron.  This  in  consequence 
produces  an  increase  of  adhesion,  the 
value  ,of  which,  it  is  easily  understood, 
can  be  varied  at  liberty,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  same  battery,  whert 
not  used  to  give  adhesion,  may  be  turned 
to  act  on  an  ii-on  break,  which  comes 
do\vn  on  the  rail  like  tiiat  of  Mr.  Laignel, 
anfl  produces  powerful  friction  without 
the  least  combination  of  levers  or  geer- 
ing.  A  break  made  gn  that  principle 
has  been  lately  adapted  to  a  wagon  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  little  astonishment  to 
witness  the  force  it  displayed,  although 
a  very  small  part  of  it  was  touching  the 
rail  on  account  of  it  being  rather  out  of 
shape.  Now  the  objection  alluded  to 
was  this:  the  wheel  electro-magnetized 
being  in  contact  with  an  indefinite  length 
of  rails,  and  these  touching  the  earth  by 
a  great  number  of  points,  there  will  be  a 
loss  of  fluid,  such  as  to  reduce  nearly  to 
nothing  the  increase  of  adhesion ;  or  a 
most  powerful  battery,  and  consequently 
a  very  large  expense  will  become  neces- 
sary to  increase  it  to  an  efficient  and 
useful  degree.  This,  however,  Mr.  Love 
showed  to  be  wholly  unsound.  We  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  short  account  of  the  other 
objections,  which  were,  in  the  whole,  a 
mere  deni;U  of  the  following  proposi- 
tions: 

Ist.  Tlie  adhesion  of  locomotive  en- 
gines is  frequently  insufficient.  It  is  not 
in  proportion  with  their  power,-        ,  ,  ^ 

The  maximum  of  adhesion  geiriei-ally 
corresponds  to  the  greatest  effort  the  en- 
gine is  capable  of  producing  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  driving-wheels,  aaid  it 
is  calculated  to  be  about  the  one-fifth  of 
tile  weight  incumbent  upon  these  wheels. 
But  we  know  well  this  quantity  of  adhe- 
sion may,  according  to  the  state  of  at- 
mosphere, go  down  so  low  as  to  become 
only  the  one-fifteenth  or  even  the  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  said  weight,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  adhesion  the  engine  can  pro- 
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vide  varies  within  considerable  limits, 
entirely  out  of  the  control  of  the  cn^ne- 
man.  Now  the  adhesion  the  engines 
must  provicle  varies  also  within  tolerably 
extensive  limits,  according  to  the  weight 
of  the  train,  the  speed,  and  the  degree  of 
inclination  of  gradients.  Hence,  we  un- 
derstand, that  it  may  occur,  and  indeed 
it  does  occur  frequently,  that  the  engine 
can  only  dispose  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  adhesion  when  the  maximum  should 
be  required,  a  circumstance  which  creates 
delays,  collisions,  and  at  least  puts  the 
companies  frequently  to  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  auxiliary  or  pilot  engines. 

Here  we  find  in  the  memoir  a  table  in 
which  the  author  gives  numerous  in- 
stances of  engines  belonging  to  French 
railways,  with  the  necessary  quantities  of 
adhesion  they  require  on  a  gradient  of  1 
in  200;  in  consequence  of  their  usilal 
speed  and  the  weight  of  the  trains  they 
are  calculated  and  frequently  called  upoli 
to  drag.  He  has  placed  opposite  the 
quantities  of  adhesion,  maxima  and  mini- 
ma, these  engines  can  provide  according 
as  circumstances  are  favorable  or  not, 
and  it  is  shown  by  this  table  that  the 
required  quantity  of  adhesion  is  often 
double  of  the  quantity  that  an  engine  can 
dispose  of. 

The  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  is, 
that  an  engine  cannot  be  held  to  possess 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  adhesion  unless 
her  minimum  should  be  equal  to  the 
maximum  she  may  be  called  upon  to 
provide.  It  is  evident  that  an  engine 
placed  in  such  a  condition  might  do  her 
full  duty  in  spite  of  the  slippery  state  of 
the  rails  caused  by  the  fog  or  rain,  or 
otiier  circumstances.  But  it  is  equally 
evident,  that  such  a  result  could  not  be 
aimed  at,  unless  her  weight  should  be 
increased  enormously,  far  beyond  what 
may  be  necessary  for  the  strength  of  her 
pieces. 

2dly.  The  insufficiency  of  adhesion  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  limitations  of 
the  gradienta  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways.     '■  "■  ■  '" 

.  The  power  of  an  engine  is  such  that  it 
would  enable  her  to  climb  up  very  steep 
gradients,  provided  the  speed  should 
vary  properly  in  an  inverse  ratio  ;  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  steeper  the 
gradient  is  the  greater  must  be  at  the 
Siime  time  the  necessary  quantity  of  adhe- 
fflpu.  so  thai  thia  quaintity  draws  hekrer 


and  nearer  the  maximum  the  engine  can 
dispose  of  in  thq  most  favorable  cii-cum- 
stances,  as  the  gradient  goes  on  increasing. 
But  we  know  very  well  that  tlie  only 
quantity  to  be  depended  upon  is  her 
minimum.  It  insures  that  increasing  the 
steepness  of  gradients  is  inci'easing  in  a 
great  proportion  the  ciiances  of  stop- 
pages, collisions,  or  extra  expenses  of 
auxiliary  engines,  inconveniences  that  a 
wise  engineer  will  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  in  reducing  the  gradients,  and 
making  tunnels  or  deeper  cuttings,  &c. 

3dly.  Electro-magnetism  taking  away 
all  uncertainty  on  the  quantity  of  adhe- 
sion that  may  be  obtained  to  meet  what 
may  be  required  at  any  time,  will  be  the 
means  of  adopting  steeper  gradients,  and, 
consequently,  of  reducing  considerably 
the  cost  of  railways. 

This  requires  no  further  demonstra- 
tion: we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
this  remark  of  Mr.  Love,  that  many 
secondary  lines,  where  speed  is  not  so 
much  wanted,  and  which  could  never  be 
thought  of  being  undertaken  before,  will 
be  easily  made  with  very  little  expense 
compared  to  what  should  have  been 
necessary  with  the  limited  gradient  iionv 
adopted  on  most  railways.  '       '    !0 

4thly.  Electro-magnetism  may  alsio  be 
of  great  sernce  to  lines  opened  to  tratKc. 
'  We  can  see  at  once,  for  instance,  that 
the  connecting-rods  of  coupled  engines, 
which  are  in  the  eyes  of  all  practical 
men  a  bad  and  dangerous  system  for 
obtaining  the  necessary  degree  of  adhe- 
sion, -will  be  done  away  with.  There 
will  be  no  longer  any  necessity  either  to 
fix,  in  bad  weather,  those  barbarous  and 
absurd  sand-boxes  in  front  of  the  driving- 
wheels,  which,  if  they  get  by  these  means 
the  adhesion  required,  project  the  sjmd 
into  all  parts  of  the  mechanism,  and  wear 
it  out  rapidl}^  Besides,  coupling  being 
dropped  entirely,  companies  will  soon 
find  a  good  saving  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  roads,  which,  everj'body  knows, 
suflfer  a  good  deal  from  that  system. 
Another  cause  of  rapid  destruction  of 
the  roads,  and  breakage  of  rails,  is  the 
enormous  weight  that  acts  on  the  driving- 
wlieels.  With  electro-magnetism  weight 
being  no  longer  a  necessary  condition 
for  adhesion,  that  of  an  engine  will  be 
distributed  as  equally  as  possible  on 
the  three  pairs  of  wheels,  and  besides  the 
advantages  deriivfed  from'  thehee  ilor.  the 
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"  ihSiintenlihce  b'f  roiids,  it  will  permit  en- 
gineers to  limit  themselves,  in  future,  to 
rails  of  moderate  size  and  -n-eight. 

^"''  5lhly.  The  principle  by  which  adhesion 

■'''}*  now  obtained  in  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacle  to  a   more   extensive   application 

''  and  improvement  of  railways  and  locomo- 

^;liVe  engines. 

J'  '•''Indeed,  what  sort  of  improvement  may 

•  '  b6  wished  in  the  new  system  of  roads? 
'  One  of  such  a  nature  as  would  permit 
'  the  application  of  them  to  those  countries, 
■'  the  hilly  constitution  of  which  threatens 

them  with  being  deprived  of  railways  for- 
■  ever ;  and  we  see  at  once  that  this  de- 
sirable object  can  only  be  attained  in 
making  chenp  railways,  and  cheap  rail- 
ways can  only  be  made  with  steep  gradi- 
ents and  Ught  rails:  and  who  does  not 
perceive  that  the  present  uncertainty  of 
adhesion  and  the  enormous  tceighl presently 
required  on  the  driving-wheels,  is  a  com- 
plete bar  to  that  progress  ? 

Again,  what  improvement  should  be 
'"'looked  for  in  locomotive  engines?  It 
Si'wbTild  be  very  desirable  that  an  engine 
'"''cdiild  produce  a  less  costly  power,  that 
-"its  weight  should  be  reduced  a  great  deal. 
"■  But  the  principle  of  adhesion  is  such,  that 
i^'  it  forbids  altogether  to  seek  for  the  means 
''  of  diminishing  the  weight  of  engines  and 
'-  profit  of  an  invention  that  would  place  in 
^'  OUT  hands  too  light  an  apparatus  pro- 
^■'■ti'iicing  cheaper  force.  Thus,  the  dis- 
t' 'covery  of  Mr.  Boutignies,  which,  it  is 
^''  thought,  will  permit  the  construction  of 
*  boilers  of  a  very  little  weight  compared 
''•'tb  those  nowin  use, and  gWmgdry  steam, 
•''''(j^mpressed  air  cylinders,  machines  put 
o^"ini' motion  by  electricity,  &c.,  all  these 
^''ittventions,  which  it  is  not  unreasonable 
■''■'td  expect  will  bo  brought  one  of  these 
''  days  to  a  practical  form,  must  be  laid 
^-'  aside  as  long  as  we  stick  to  the  principle 
of  u-eighl  \'or  Rdhei<\on. 

Mr.  Love  concludes  with  the  observa- 
^'  tirtii  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  an  idea, 
'^  ]ibv\ever  good,  comes  to  a  shape  useful  to 
'"'  industry  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the 
'  hands  of  theoretical  men.  Thus,  steam 
^''  wdiild  still  lie  asleep  and  useless  in 
=^'  Papitt's  Diffester,  if  practical  men  had 
^''^   iTot  tak'^n  it  from  the  hands  of  the  most 

•  learned  pnople.  What  has  occurred  for 
■'"  steam  will  no  doubt  be  again  the  case  for 
^"  electTi(!',ity.  Up  to  to-dny  this  powerful 
"'"fliiid'hrtt;  otdy  been  studied  in  cabinetis  of 
to  ii^yl*iPMi  frrtlV-'frinaiQioiliig-'fjeriod  of.tiqiathe: 


only  things  that  have  issued  from  that 
source  are  the  electric  telegraph  and  a 
great  number  of  scientific  playthings. 
The  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  highly 
interesting  problem  will  be  solved^Shall 
electricity  tiake  the  place  of  steam  ? 


Ciiiii  ijlodv/  -.111  ijM-'  /.'  ,  i|i')j 
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We  extract  from  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce the  following  article,  written  by  a 
friend  ,of  ours,  for  whose  discriminating 
judgment  in  matters  of  praptieaJ,Mti)|ty 
we  hflve  every  respect.-    fto-i;;!   ■.['!   (ii 

It  is  now  several  mohths  since  a  letter 
from  London,  published  in  one  of  our 
city  journals,  announced  that  some  dis- 
tinguished and  wealthy  gentlemen  had 
purchased  at  a  very  high  sum  the  right  to 
tliis  invention  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  brought  before  tlie 
American  public  under  high  auspices. 
iThe  letter  further  stated  that  the  Fire 
'Annihilator  had  been  adopted  by  the 
'  British  government  and  various  municipal 

.  authorities,  &c.,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
further  went  into  some  particulars  of  its 
efficacy  in  certain  fires  in  the  great  me- 
tropolis. ;    ; 

Having  myself  bad  some  experience 
with  the  Annihilator,  and  having  derived 
therefrom  the  belief  that  it  would  never 
'be  a  useful  invention,  I  felt  surprised  at 
this  announcement,  yet  presumed  that 
the  apparatus  had  been  subsequently  im- 
proved, and  that  Mr.  Phillips  had  suc- 
ceeded by  experiment  in  bringing  out 
something  new  and  useful,  under  which 
hope  I  waited  for  the  introduction  of  this 
triumph  in  science.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  plans  of  the  company  were  made 
public  under  the  guaranteeship  of  Hon. 
Elisha  Whittlesey,  Presideul.,  Hon.  Jno. 
M.  Clayton,  Counsel,  and  P.  T.  Barniim, 
Esq..  General  Manager  and  Secretary, 
names  well  known  to  the  public,  and 
from  whose  declarations  no  due  credit 
could  be  withheld.  In  this  iidvertjbing 
pamphlet,  the  American  Company  |set 
forth  in  harrowing  words  the  manifold 
means  by  which  the  fiery  demon  destroys 
hundreds  of  human  lives  and  obliterates 
millions  of  property  from  the  face  of  the 
eanh  and  sea.  But  the  selection  of  the 
annexed  rhapsodical  paragraph  will  best 
..set  forth  the  phiiattthTOpiq„iipgn;ia>pfl^^  of 

d;^ttie'icen1p«Hy^r.7/  nodoJi}}  r»dt  ni  sjxilq 
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5j;i:  "Let  us  glance  at  the  ship,  solitary 
E  £|nd  alone  upon  her  foam-path  on  tlie 
.r:Ocean.  Let  us  look  at  the  steamer, 
yicleaving  her  way  over  seas  and  lakes, 
i'  with  hundreds  of  human  beings  in  her 
grasp,  and  the  fire-fiend  carefully  watch- 
ing, night  and  day,  for  a  moment's  inat- 
tention, in  order  to  sweep  the  whole  into 
an  agonizing  and  inevitable  grave !  Let 
-nus  look  at  the  flame-tongues  licking  up, 
^  with  an  unearthly  roar,  every  vestige  of 
life  and  beauty,  and  hearken  to  the  piteous 
"'cries  of  the  helpless,  as  they  are  taunting- 
^'ly  mocked  by  the  wind-echoes,  or  copied 
in  the  far-otf  shrieks  of  the  frightened 
TjSea-bird!"  "Let  us  bring  all  these 
Tiimages  of  painful  reality  before  our  men- 
-rtal  eyes,  and  then  turn  a  single  look  upon 
Lthe  humble,  quiet-looking,  diminutive  ma- 
oichine,  which,  in  an  instant  and  at  cum- 
b  paratively  little  expense,  could  have 
eiaverted  all  this  dreadful  evil."' 
.^  With  such  an  exordium  before  me,  I 
sicould  but  look  upon,  indeed  up  to,  the 
sidiractors  in  this  enterprise  as  public  bsne- 
I/-factors  ;  and  have  from  week  to  week  and 
limonth  to'  month  waited  for  the  promised 
«]  exposition  in  our  city,  where  men  who 
-Hsaw  must  beheve.  I  did  think  a  delay 
might  have  been  unwisely  occasioned  by 
9' a  desire  to  give  unnecessary  eclat  to  the 
b' 'recent  fair  of  the  American  Institute; 
Tbut  the  fair  has  passed  and  we  have  had 
)r.  no  trial  of  the  Annihilator.  Why  have 
J'ithey  not  given  us  the  unadulterated  thing 
-f'by  setting  free  the  vapors  into  some  of 
-')the  genuine  fires  which  almost  nightly 
Jii occur  in  our  midst,  and  thus  save  property 
d  and  test  the  machines  on  one  and  the 
«i  Same  occasion?  We  are  told  of  various 
^1' causes  for  the  delay,  but  as  I  apprehend 
si  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  this  speculation 
•"'have  reasons  for  holding  back  for  some 
•"of  the  improvements  not  yet  consummated, 
V'l  have  determined  to  say  something  aboiU 
r/  what  [  have  myself  seen  of  this  invention. 
!'■  In  the  year  1845,  I  was  invited  by  Mr. 
I'lPhiUipsio  be  present  at  an  experiment 
S'with  his  Fire  Annihilator  apparatus  in 
^''London.  After  an  appointment  a  week 
^'  in  advance.  I  proceeded,  with  a  friend,  to 
^  the  place  of  rendezvous.  I  found  Mr. 
^■'Phillip-!,  with  his  assistant,  wailing  for  us 
^'in  a  kind  of  kitchen  in  the  rear  of  a 
'  dwelling-house, — an  area  or  j'ard  about 
30  feet  square  intervening  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  house,  A  large  fire- 
place in  the  kitchen  was  filled  with  light 


pine  wood,  over  which  had  been  thrown 
profuse  sprinklings  of  tar  and  rosin. 
The  Annihilator  chosen  was  of  the  largest 
size  then  made  (about  30  inches  high  and 
10  inches  diameter)  ;  a  smaller  apparatus, 
dissected,  was  shown,  to  explain  tlie 
principle  of  the  machine.  I  suggested 
to  Mr.  Phillips  that  the  instrument  seemed 
too  frail  for  the  great  internal  prossore  it 
would  have  to  sustain  when  in  action  ; 
but  he  assured  me  I  was  quite  wrong,ias 
there  was  no  possible  danger,  he  never 
having  experienced  any  accident,  although 
he  had  made  repeated  trials  with  the  ma- 
chine. My  contidence  being  thus  as- 
sured, I  took  my  stand  near.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips ignited  the  combustible  in  the  fire- 
place, and  the  whole  mass  was  soon  in  a 
most  terrific,  roaring  blaze.  He  then 
took  the  hose,  and  was  about  to  fire  the 
machine,  but  I  desired  him  to  stop,  as  the 
wood  was  not  burning,  it  being  simply 
the  gas  from  the  resinous  matter  which 
was  in  flames.  This  he  did  uQt  heed,  but 
struck  the  button  of  the  instrument,  and 
seized  the  conducting  tube,  which,  he 
directed  on  the  fire.  In  an  instant  the 
vaporri  rushed  from  the  pipe  with  con- 
siderable force,  when  1  observed  to  him 
that  it  was  steam,  and  he  was  blowing 
out  the  flames  ;  but  at  this  point,  say  half 
a  mmute  after  igniting  the  mass  within 
the  machine,  the  Annihilator  exploded 
with  a  most  violent  report ;  the  entire 
place  was  filled  witJi  fire,  stetim,  and 
smoke ;  a  large  portion  of  the  machine 
passed  with  shot-like  speed  a  few  inches 
from  my  head,  and  I  was  showered  with 
burning  matter  almost  hke  melted  glass. 
I  with  ditficulty  got  out  of  th^door  into 
the  yard,  and  ruslied  for  tlie  door  into  the 
house,  where  I  found  a  servant  inside, 
holding  the  door  v/ith  his  whole  might, 
declaring  it  should  not  be  opened.  At 
the  same  time  I  shouted  for  my  friend, 
whom  I  had  seen  leave  the  door  before 
me.  In  the  confusion  I  at  last  heard  his 
voice,  and  found  he  had  fallen  backwards 
over,  and  behind  some  boxes  next  the 
wall.  On  rushing  to  him  I  was  joined  by 
the  assistant,  and  we  helped  him  up.  ,  On 
regaining  his  feet,  he  asked,  "  Wheire  is 
that  thing  ?"  "  What  thing  ?"  was  the 
answer.  "  Why  the  A-n-n-i-h-i-1-a-t-o-r !" 
"  It  has  bursted,"  said  the  assistant. 
"  Well,  it  chased  mo  twice,  round  this 
yard,  and  run  me  into  this  hple  hpre," 
replied  he.     And  there  \vias,.  no  doubt  of 
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it,  for  we  found  the  inner  cylinder  near 
him,  wiiich  being  charged  with  highly 
inflammable  matters,  had,  rocket-like,  shot 
out  of  the  door,  and  striking  against  the 
wall  near  the  angles,  bounced  about  until 
its  contents  were  exhausted,  and  the  case 
heated  to  a  red  heat  and  battered  like  tea 
lead.  We  again  made  our  way  to  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  after  much  per- 
suasion induced  the  man  there  to  let  us 
in.  To  our  inquiry  for  the  cause  of  his 
conduct,  he  said  he  had  had  enough  of 
that  business,  and  had  long  expected  the 
house  would  be  burned  up  from  the  acci- 
dents. We  were  shown  into  a  room, 
where  water  was  brought  us  to  cleanse 
our  blackened  figures.  My  two  coats 
were  burned  through,  and  even  my  under 
garments  set  on  fire  ;  my  neck,  face,  and 
hands  sadly  burned.  The  assistant,  who 
had  accompanied  us,  stated  that  it  was  not 
true  that  accidents  were  unfrequent,  and 
that  shortly  before,  an  apparatus  of  like 
size  had  burst  in  the  open  air,  and  been 
thrown  entirely  over  a  house  into  a  neigh- 
boring garden.  My  friend  replied  that  as 
the  thing  had  nearly  annihilated  him,  he 
had  hud  enough  of  it,  and  we  took  our 
departure,  finding  a  large  crowd  about 
the  door  (attracted  by  the  report  and 
smoke  within)  as  we  passed  to  our  cab, 
truly  glad  to  escape  with  our  lives. 

I  find  on  inquiry  that  the  Fire  Annihi- 
lator  has  undergone  no  changes  or  im- 
provements since,  and  I  will  further 
state, — 1st.  That  it  is  not  a  safe  machine 
except  in  experienced  hands,  even  if  made 
strong  enough  to  prevent  an  explosion. 

2d.  That  there  is  no  fire-destroying  gas 
generatecLby  the  composition;  but  that 
the  vapor  of  water  is  generated  by  the 
heat,  which  vapor,  if  directed  on  the  flame 
Jn  sufficient  volume,  will  destroy  the  flame, 
but  not  extinguish  the  fire. 

3d.  That  the  instrument  in  itself  is 
dangerous,  as  it  may  be  exploded  from 
design,  from  accident,  from  curiosity,  and 
set  fire  to  the  building  it  was  designed  to 
protect. 

4th.  That  in  the  show-ofF  experiments 
got  up  to  pnfF  the  invention,  the  parties 
usually  fire  resinous  matter,  the  gas  only 
of  which  burns,  while  the  solid  matter  is 
to  a  great  extent  unharmed. 

5tli.  That  if  this  invention  possessed  a 
tenth  part  of  the  merit  claimed  for  it  by 
its  American  proprietors,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  London,  and  the  Insurance  Com- 


panies there,  would  have  long  since  given 
it  their  support;  and  the  much  honored 
and  efficient  veteran  chief  of  the  British 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  Mr.  Braid- 
wood,  would  long  since  have  extended  to 
Mr.  Phillips  the  cordial  hand  of  confi- 
dence ;  and  until  this  can  be  certified  I 
shall  feel  that  it  is  not  yet  time  for  the 
adoption  of  the  invention  in  the  United 
States. 


FIRE    ANKIHILATOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  Appletons'  Mechanics'  Magazine 
and  Engineers'  Journal. 

Sir  :  Your  remarks  on  Phillips'  Fire 
Annihilaior  seem  to  confound  things  es- 
sentially different.  The  real  subject 
under  consideration  is  the  extinguishing 
of  fires  by  incombustible  gas,  and  not 
the  character  of  Barnum  &.  Co.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  abstract 
possibility  of  extinguishing  fires  in  this 
way  :  whatever  you,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
Barnum  &,  Co.  on  the  other  may  say, 
this  fad  remains  unassailable.  I  do  not 
wish  to  appear  as  the  apologist  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  attempting  to  in- 
troduce this  improvement  in  extinguish- 
ing fires ;  nor  do  I  particularly  admire 
their  chemical  philosophy.  (What,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  has  plaster-of- 
Paris  and  steam  to  do  with  incombustible 
gas  ?)  But  I  wish  to  place  the  question 
on  its  true  merits,  and  to  point  out  that 
the  problem  to  be  solved  is  a  simple 
matter  of  cost.  Can  incombustible  gas 
be  produced  so  cheap  as  to  sometimes 
supersede  the  use  of  water  ?  This  is  the 
issue,  and  this  alone.  The  following  re- 
marks are  intended  to  throw  some  light 
on  this  point.  My  plan  would  unques- 
tionably supersede  its  use  in  incipient 
fires,  and  may  hereafter,  when  we  be- 
come accustomed  to  its  use,  be  of  very 
important  service  in  arresting  large  con- 
flagrations. I  would  premise  that  the 
extravagant  notions  of  some  can  never  be 
realized,  such  as  that  the  largest  fires  can 
be  extinguished  by  it  without  the  aid  of 
fire-engines.  For  when  the  large  tim- 
bers are  burned  to  a  coal,  and  the  bricks, 
&c.,  red  hot,  the  decomposition  of  the 
combustible  materials  will  proceed  with- 
out interruption  in  generating  gas,  which 
will  instantly  ignite  if  it  is  not  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  some  incombustible 
gas.     JVow  in   many  instances  it  would 
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lake  hours  or  days  before  the  burning 
'mass  would  be  so  cooled  that  decompo- 
sition of  the  materials  of  the  building 
would  cease,  and  consequently  if  fire-en- 
gines were  laid  aside,  the  incombustible 
gas  must  be  applied  incessantly  during 
the  whole  of  this  time ;  whereas  water, 
'judiciously  applied,  would  accomplish  the 
tobject  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  province  of  the  fire-engine  is  to 
cool  the  red-hot  embers,  while  the  pro- 
vince of  the  fire  annihilator  is  to  stop  the 
ignition  of  combustible  gases.  When 
the  two  are  worked  together,  each  in  its 
own  peculiar  mode,  we  shall  obtain  a 
control  over  this  terrible  destroyer  which 
has  hitherto  been  impossible.  But  un- 
less the  ridiculous  pretensions  which 
have  been  put  forth  are  modified,  a  sad 
revulsion  will  take  place  after  a  few  fail- 
ures ;  and  it  will  require  years  of  slow, 
indefatigable  working  by  its  real  friends 
to  remove  the  outcry  of  humbug  which 
will  be  raised.  It  is  reasonable  toe.xpect 
that  failures  will  occur.  There  never 
yet  has  been  a  new  invention  introduced 
but  that  the  carelessness  of  some,  or  the 
stupidity  of  others,  would  cause  some 
mishaps.  The  extinguishing  of  flame  by 
incombustible  gas  is  no  novelty  at  all ; 
everybody  knows  it  is  a  philosophical  ex- 
periment, but  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
idea  has  been  entertained  that  it  could  be 
so  abundantly  and  cheaply  made  as  to  be 
available  to  arrest  the  flames  of  a  burning 
building.  Any  chemist  would  suppose 
a  priori  that  carbonic  acid,  or  nitrogen 
gas,  would  be  the  most  available ;  but 
there  is  another  gas,  the  binoxide  nitro- 
gen, which  is  as  effectual  as  those  named. 

These,  then,  being  the  gases  which 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  suitable,  the 
next  point  is  to  ascertain  from  what 
source  they  can  be  most  readily  obtained; 
now  the  requisite  conditions  of  being 
cheap,  easily  manufactured,  and  readily 
brought  into  use,  are  admirably  united  in 
a  combination  of  nitrate  polassa  with  some 
combustible  material  containing  hydro^ 
gen.  such  as  the  various  forms  of  vege- 
table fibre,  in  the  shape  of  wood-straw, 
&c.  When  the  salt  is  intimately  mixed 
with  either  of  these  substances,  the  fol- 
lowing changes  take  place  on  the  mix- 
ture being  fired  :  3  equivalents  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  unite  with  suf- 
ficient of  the  carbon  of  the  woody  fibre  to 
form  carbonic  acid  gas ;  while  a  part  of 


the  oxygen  is  retained  by  the  nitrogen  of 
the  acid,  and  forms  binoxide  nitrogen  ; 
but  if  the  heat  generated  be  very  intense, 
some  of  this  also  will  be  decomposed, 
nitrogen  gas  being  separated,  and  the 
oxygen  uniting  with  the  carbon  present 
to  form  carbonic  acid.  The  gases  then 
formed  by  this  means  are  carbonic  acid, 
nitrogen,  and  binoxide  nitrogen,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  steam  from  the  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  which  exist  in  woody 
fibre  in  the  proportion  to  form  wateP. 
The  potassa  is  left  a  deposit  unaltered;  ' ' 

Now  comes  the  question.  Can  these 
gases  be  produced  by  the  means  stated, 
in  sufficient  quantify  to  be  of  service  in 
extinguishing  a  fire  ?  The  shortest  way 
to  answer  this  question  will  be  to  state 
the  quantity  of  nitrate  potassa  required  to 
be  used  to  extinguish  flame  in  a  given 
space.  (I  take  this  salt  as  the  basis  of 
my  calculations,  as  the  volume  of  the  in- 
combustible gas  used  is  obtained  from  it 
exclusively  ;  the  carbon  which  combines 
with  its  oxygen  does  not  increase  it^ 
bulk,  it  only  adds  to  its  weight.)  From  a 
variety  of  experiments  I  have  ascertained 
that  one  ounce  volatilized  by  the  means 
previously  stated,  will  destroy  all  flame 
in  about  twenty  cubic  feet  of  spacfe. 
Now,  a  medium-sized  room  will  contain 
about  1200  cubic  feet,  which,  according 
to  the  ratio  above  stated,  will  therefore  re- 
quire about  4  lbs.  nitre  to  render  the  ex- 
istence of  flame  within  it  impossible  ;  but 
supposing  in  practice  it  should  take  a 
much  larger  quantity,  arising  from  the 
gas  escaping  through  chimneys,  broken 
windows,  &c.  It  must  be  evident  to  every 
one,  that  the  necessary  quantity  of  it  cap 
be  easily  obtained,  and  that  at  so  cheap  a 
rate  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  one,  and  allow  of  its  most  liberal 
use  without  any  great  cost,  for  although 
I  cannot  say  what  would  be  the  exact 
price  of  the  article,  manufactured  for 
sale  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  nitre  mil  be  the  most  expensive  part, 
and  that  certainly  is  cheap  enough,     "-t] 

The  following  plan  will  answer  tb  %ry 
the  experiment  on  a  small  scale  :  Dis- 
solve one  pound  nitre  in  five  half  pints 
hot  water  ;  then  dip  any  kind  of  paper  in- 
to' the  solution,  and  when  well  wetted 
hang  it  up  to  dry,  and  when  dry  it  is  fit 
for  use.  Then  take  a  tight  barrel,  open 
at  one  end,  turn  the  open  end  down  so 
that  it  will    lay  close  and  tight   to  the 
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ground,  put  under  it  a  lighted  lamp  and 
some  of  the  saturated  paper,  then  apply  u 
match  to  the  paper,  and  your  lioht  will  be 
extinguished  in  a  few  seconds.  Have 
another  light  ready,  and  as  you  turn  the 
barrel  up  put  it  into  the  barrel  among  the 
gas,  and  that  also  will  be  extinguished. 
Or  the  experiment  may  be  tried  in  this 
way :  place  some  of  the  saturated  paper 
into  a  deep  jug  and  set  fire  to  it,  have 
two  lights  at  hand,  and  wlien  the  gas 
ascends  hold  one  of  them  in  it,  and  when 
it  is  extinguished  relight  it  by  your  spare 
lamp,  and  try  the  experiment  over  till  the 
paper  is  consumed,  and  then  try  if  a 
lighted  lamp  will  live  in  the  jug. 
I'  To  those  who  doubt  that  a  few  pounds 
of  nitre  decomposed  by  the  means  stated 
can  have  a  power  sufficient  to  accom- 
|)lish  so  much  as  is  here  claimed  for  it, 
I  would  say,  whence  comes  the  roar  of 
the  cannon,  the  crack  of  the  musket,  and 
the  low  nnnbling  of  a  gunpowder  explo- 
sion ?  Why,  it  comes  from  decomposed 
nitre.  The  inventor  of  gunpowder  saw 
tliat  nitre  was  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purposes  lie  had  in  view,  and  any  candid 
mind  must  admit  that  it  is  also  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  I  have  in  view  ; 
and  I  think  I  am  fully  justified  in  saying 
that  he  had  no  greater  right  for  claiming 
it  as  a  mighty  engine  of  destruction, 
than  I  have  for  claiming  it  as  a  powerful 
means  of  extinguishing  flame.  Had  both 
these  ideas  been  started  at  the  same  time, 
one  would  have  appeared  as  prolitable  as 
!,'the  other ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  new 
I. use  to  which  it  can  be  applied  would 
■'prove  as  beneficent,  as  its  previous  use 
['has  been  destructive.  c.  dowden. 

Ii     Our  correspondent's  objections  to  con- 

"siderinof  the  character  of  the  advocates  of 

-' 

:  a   new   invention,  as   bearing  upon  the 

^'value  of  the  invention  itself,  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  reasonable. 

Our  convictions,  however,  of  the  ut- 
ter worthlessness  of  this  Arinihilator  are 
strong,  and  rest  upon  other  evidence  tlian 
that  afforded  by  the  manager's  known 
reputation  for  exhibiting  manufactured 
curiosities;  yet  notwithstanding  this,  we 

'' consider  our  object  will  be  miu-h  better 
served  (and  certainly  as  well  understood), 
by  endeavoring  to  lead  the  public  to  ex- 

.. amine  for  thcmi^Qlye^,  bieifore  purchasing 


machinery  at  the  American  Museum,  than 
by  talking  of  nitrate  potassa,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  binoxide  nitrogen  ;  all  very 
well  in  their  place,  but  not  very  convin- 
cing in  print. 

The  experiments  detailed  are  interest- 
ing, but  valueless,  in  our  humble  opinion  ; 
and  for  the  following  reasons  ;  which  sum 
up  our  objections  to  reljring  upon  any 
otherelernent  than  water  to  extinguish  fire. 

If  you  rely  upon  incombustible  gas, 
you  must  generate  it  in  such  quantities, 
and  wkh  such  force,  as  to  set  at  defiance 
the  diluting  effect  of  the  atmospheric  air 
which  will  rush  in  from  all  points  wher- 
ever a  fire  is  raging. 

If  you  rely  upon  steam  (which  we 
maintain  is  the  principle  upon  which  the 
annihilator  is  designed  to  operate),  it  is 
only  effectual  when  present  in  such  force 
and  density  as  absolutely  to  take  the 
place  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  extinguish 
the  fire  for  lack  of  air  to  support  it. 

If  you  will  calculate  the  power  requi- 
site in  either  case,  you  will  find  the 
present  fire-engine  a  mere  toy  to  the 
machine  which  would  master  the  con- 
fiagTation  of  a  three-story  house  well  in 
flanies. 

The  advocates  of  the  annihilator  have 
fallen  back  a  little  from  their  first  posi- 
tion, and  now  say  that  it  is  useful  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  conflagration — to  be 
kept  in  every  house  to  put  down  the 
enemy  while  he  is  feeble  and  may  be 
mastered. 

This  is  all  very  well  for  the  sale  of  the 

machines ;    but   the    advice    to   keep   a 

quart  of  water  within  reach  is  far  more 

reasonable  ;    for  there  never   was  a  fire 

yet  that  a  quart  of  water  would  not  have 

extinguished  in  its  incipiency ;  and  that, 

too,  \iithout  giving  you  a  chase  arouqd 

the  yard  (see  the  experience  of  our  friend, 

page  760),  whereas  the  annihilators  in 

this  country  are  not  warranted  as  secure, 

unless  built  at  the  Novelty  Works  ;  and 

whether    the   latter  are    successful    as 

chasers,  remains  to  be  seen;  vjul.  i.  .)iio 
•     ■.•■,'rni.iO  %ai'i)Onaoo 
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"^IBf^  of  Patently  (n'ith  claims  anHMed'j'whieh 
■^[Vjiissited  fVom  the  United  States  Patent  Of- 
-niv^^  /'■'^'"  '^^'^  \bth  dai/  of  Jidy,  1851,  to 
the  22J  (/a,y  of  July,  1851. 

To  Stillxiax  a.  Clemens,  of  Spriugfield, 

"  Mftss.,  for  Improvement  in  Macliines  fir  drexs- 
infl  Siml,  Hemp,  d-c.  Patented  Jiily  13, 1851. 
— I  claim  the  hiuged  jaw  connected  with  the 
dri%-in?-shafr,  substantially  as  described,  in 
combination  with  the  cylinder  to  wliich  it  is 
hinged,  and  provided  with  a  correspoudiuir 
jaw  substantially  as  described,  whereby  tlie 
drivincf  power,  in  carryinsr  around  the  sub- 
.stances  to  be  dressed,  clamps  and  holds  them 
firmly  during  the  entire  operation. 

''  ''IhIso  claim,  in  combination  with  the  cylin- 
der and  clamp  for  presenting  and  carrying 
around  the  substances  to  be  dressed,  as  de- 
scribed, the  knives  and  combs  attached  to 
one  or  more  hinged  bars,  and  provided  with 
the  necessary  means  for  operating  them^ 
I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  cyl- 

•  illder,  as  described,  the  vat  of  water  in  which, 

;,  at  each  rotation  of  the  cylinder,  the  sub- 
stances to  be  dressed  are  immersed. 

To  Samuel  G.  Dcgdale,  of  Richmond,  In- 
diana, for  Improvement  in  Clmnis.  Patented 
Julj  15,  1851. — I  claim  the  application  of  the 
sprrag-wire,  which  connects  the  crank  with 
the  dashere,  in  the  manner  and  form  and  for 
the:  purpose  set  forth. 

To  Oliver  N.  French,  of  New  London, 

'Conn.,  (assignor  to  himself  and  Ebexezeh 
Stevens,  of  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,)  for  Improve- 
ment in-  A.de-Boxes  for  Journals  for  Railroad 
Cars.  Patented  July  15, 1S51. — What  I  claim 
is  to  support  the  case  on  the  bearing  by  two 
projections,  or  analogous  contrivances,  ap- 
plied to  its  sides,  in  combination  with  making 
the  top  plate  of  the  ca.se  and  the  cap  or  side. 

,  .pla,te  in  one  piece,  sepivrate  from  the  rest  of 
the  case,  and  holding  them  in  place  by  re- 

""' cesses  and  projections,  or  analogous  contriv- 
ances, the  whole  being  to  enable  me  to  en- 
tirely dispense  with  the  use  of  the  screws  or 
nuts  in  the  construction  of  a  railway-car  a.xle- 

'  box,  and  thereby  avoid  not  only  the  injurious 
consequences  which  frequently  result  from 
their  becoming  loose,  but  also  the  necessity 

'of  fchateare  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
car-man  or  attendant  so  necesflary  when  bo.xes 
are  used  havuig  any  of  their  parts  secured  by 
screws. 

To  G-csTAVus  L.  HAUiiSKNEEHT,  of  New  Ha- 
ven,  Conn.,   for    Improvement    in    Carriatje 

''Springs.     Patented  July  15,   1851. — I  claim 

,  tho  employment  of  a  setni-eUiptical  sprinsr, 
in  combluation  with  a  C  spring  formed  by 
the  extension  of  one  of  tlie  arms,  the  com- 

.  bined  springs  thus  produced  being  set  trans- 
versely with  the  axle  and  attached  thereto, 

'  and  tile  body  of  the  vehicle  in  the  manner 
described. 

; ,  To  Harmon  Hibbard,  of  Henrietta,  N.  Y . 
(assignor  to  Jared  A.  Hibbard,  of  the  same 

"'  plaCe),  for  Improvement  in  Buggy-Tops.  Pat- 
ented July  15,  1851. — I  claim  the  mode  of 
connecting  carriage-tops  with  the  seats  by 


means  of  the  bearers  and  clasp,  so  that  they 
may  with  facility  be  removed  from  one  car- 
riage-body and  applied  to  another. 

To  Lewis  Lillie,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  (assignor 
to  John  "\V.  Bates,  of  same  place)j  for  7»i- 
provement  in  Fire-Proof  Sates.  Patented 
July  15,  1851. — I  claim  the  combination  of 
wrought  and  cast  iron,  the  same  formiiig  a 
safe  in  the  manner  described.  ,,;;    ,(  > 

To  D.  C.  MoCuLLEN,  of  Cswego,  ^.  Y.>  for 
Improved  Means  for  adjusting  tlie  Efective 
Length  of  Bridge  Counter-Braces.  Patented 
July  15, 1851. — I  claim  the  method  of  longlh- 
ening  or  shortening  the  countor-braoes  of  a 
girder,  or  bridge-truss,  so  as  to  produce  and 
maintain  any  desired  vertical  strain  or  deflec- 
tion of  the  girder  or  truss  by  means  of  the 
counter-brace,  whether  all  of  wood  or  jiro- 
vidcd  with  u  metallic  end  or  sheath  ;  the 
plate  of  metal  bearing  upon  the  metallic  end 
or  slieath  (or  upon  the  end  of  the  wood,  when 
the  metallic  end  or  slicith  is  not  used)  at  t  he 
top  of  the  girder,  and  the  nuts  and  the  bolts 
passing  through  the  clamping  pieces,  the  up- 
per cords,  and  the  posts,  by  which  the  plate 
of  metal  is  dra\\ii  down  upon  the  metallic  end 
or  sheath,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  length 
of  the  counter-brace  is  effected.    / 

To  Stlvanus  Miller,  of  Urbana,  Ohio,  for 
Improved  Pale  to  Harvesting  JIac/iines.  Pat- 
ented July  15,  1851. — I  claim  the  guide,  ar- 
ranged as  described,  in  connection  with  the 
tUting  roller,  for  the  guidance  of  the  rake  in 
a  path  similar  to  that  which  it  would  receive 
from  the  human  hand,  by  which  it  removes 
periodically  the  grain  or  grass  from  the  bed, 
and  frees  itself  by  the  retraction  of  the  teeth 
of  the  rake  endwise. 

To  William  E.  Milltoan,  of  New  Yotk, 
N.  Y.,  for  Improved  Arrangement  of  the  Flues 
and,  Water-Spaees  of  Steujii^BoiJers.  Patented 
July  15,  1851. — I  claim  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  tubes  and  flues  of  the  boiler  in 
the  manner  described  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
water  tubes  connected  with  an  upper  and 
lower  tube  sheet,  in  combination  with  the 
flues  of  less  length  than  the  tubes,  wliieh 
flues  are  also  connected  with  an  upper  and 
lower  flue-sheet,  whereby  two  horizontal 
flues  are  formed  in  such  connection  with 
each  other  by  means  of  the  vertical  flues,  that 
the  product  "of  combustion  from  the  fireplace 
shall  pass  into  the  upper  horizoivt»il  flue,  and 
thence  down  the  vertical  flues  into  the  lower 
horizontal  flue ;  having  thus  the  facility  of 
parting  with  its  heat  on  the  one  hand  by  ra- 
diation through  the  tlues  to  tlic  water-spaces 
surrounding  them,  and  on  the  other  through 
the  tubes  to  the  water  circulating  through 
those,  and  this  whether  the  said  tubes  uud 
flues  are  placed  vertic;illy  or  horizontally. 

To  WiLLL\M  Panton,  of  Miltoii,  Mas^'.,  for 
Improvement  iw  Maehim^sfor  Splitting  Leatli- 
er.  Patented  July  15,  is'si- — 1  claim  as  my 
improvement  in  machinery  for  sj)litting  or 
dressing  wet  hides,  the  employment  of  an 
elastic  surface-roller  (or  roller  made  of  guni- 
elastic,,  or  other  like  material,  placed  around 
an  axle  or  sliaft),  and  an  inelastic  roller  (as 
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feed-rollers<)  in  connection  with  the  cuttiup- 
knifp,  made  oither  st:>tionary,  or,  what  is 
hetter,  to  have  a  vibratory  or  reciprocating 
motion. 

To  Erastus  STEBBHirs,  of  Cliicopee,  Mass., 
for  Laprocc.hicDt  ill  Moh.isses  Gates,  or  Faucets. 
Patented  Jnly  1<5,  1851. — I  claim  the  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  spring  which  bears  the  gate 
against  the  seat  (said  spring  being  arranged 
so  as  to  bear  against  tlie  ontcr  edge  instead 
oftlie  central  part  of  the  gate),  in  connection 
with  making  tlie  said  gate  separate  from  the 
lever,  and  to  work  on  a  projection  or  screw 
therefrom,  as  specified. 

To  .James  "Waknee,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
for  Jmprovemei(t  in  Eevolmn(i  Breech  Fire- 
arms. Patented  July  15,  1851. — I  claim  the 
arrangement  for  securing  the  barrel  to  the 
stock,  viz.,  the  combination  of  the  stud  with 
the  notch  in  the  back  strap,  and  with  the 
notch  and  pin. 

To  Dexnlson  Woodcock,  of  Independence 
Cthtrc,  N.  Y.,  for  Improvement  in  Machines 
for  Sawirtg  and  Dressing  Staves.  Patented 
July  15,  1851. — I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  a 
cylindrical  saw,  as  such  has  frequently  been 
used,  but  I  claim  the  employment  of  the  saw 
seated  loose  upon  a  pulley,  so  as  to  form  an 
eccentric  position  with  the  same  as  specified, 
in  combination  with  the  cutters,  the  several 
parts  constructed  and  operating  together. 

•To  John  J.  Eiddle,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  for 
Improvement  in  Brick  Machines.  Patented 
July  22,  1851. — I  claim  the  block  or  lip,  hug- 
ging closely  the  mould  wheel,  immediately 
behind  it.s  point  of  contact  with  the  pres>sure 
roller,  in  order  to  prevent  any  disturbance  of 
the  mass,  after  having  passed  the  point  of 
contfiot. 

To  Geokoe  II.  Thatcher,  of  Albany,  X.  Y., 
for  Improvement  in  comhined  Fuuii'tuin  and 
Evaporator.  Patented  July  22, 1851. — I  claim 
Cfl^istructing  a  vase  or  other  like  article,  with 
two  apartments  or  chambers,  having  a  con- 
tinuous as  well  as  a  periodical  communication 
with  each  other,  by  which  it  is  rendered  a 
self-sup[ilyiHg  evaporating  fountain,  the  con- 
tinuous communication  oftlie  lower  chamber 
with  the  upi'cr  apartment  or  evaporator,  being 
etfected  by  the  pressure  of  steam  upon  the 
surface  of" the  water  in  the  lower  chamber, 
and  the  periodical  communication  by  means 
of  the  valve  secured  in  the  screw  nut,  which 
will  be  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  accu- 
mulated water  in  the  upper  apartpient,  when 
i^eljevcd  of  the  pfe^^ure,  ,of  t^^,  isteam  in  the 
lower  chamber.   ,        ,   . . 

To  Joel  V.  Strait j  of  Litchfield,  Ohio,/w 
Iin^^rovemmils  in  mode  of  chamjinij  Btcijyroca- 
tf/ig  into  liobanj  Motion.  Patented  July  22, 
1851. — I  claim, first,  the  employment  of  curved 
(ir  inclined  forks  (fonr^,  having  a  reciproca- 
ting, rectilinear  movement,  operating  on  or 
operated  by  cams  (three),  in  the  manner  set 
forth. 

Second,  the  use  of  earns  constructed  or  at- 
tached so  that  they  may  be  turned  or  set,  in 
order  to  produce  a  change  in  direction  oftlie 
motion,  and  acting  in  connection  with  foi'ks 
or  their  equivalents. 


To  Joiix  Jone.s,  of  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  for  Im- 
prore.ments  in  hanging  Carriage  Bodies.  Pat- 
ented July  22,  1851. — 1  claim  the  manner 
herein  described  of  raising  the  body  on  to 
the  springs,  or  lowering  it  on  to  the  reaches, 
as  may  be  clesired.  i 

To  "Wji.  &  Wm.  H.  Lewis,  of  JnTow  York, 
N.  Y.,/or  Improvement  in  Bvffing  Apparattti! 
for  Dagverreotijpe  Plates.  Patented  July  2^^ 
1851. — We  do  not  claim  heartng  the  buffqr, 
as  that  has  been  done  by  lamps  operating  on 
the  plate  on  which  the  bufhng  material  is 
stretched,  but  in  that  form  the  heat  is  uneven, 
and  the  vapor  from  the  spirit  lamp  is  liable  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  buffing  material. 
But  we  claim  the  inclosing  drum,  constructed, 
with  the  sliding  segment  or  cover,  fianch, 
and  lip  sliding  in  the  grooved  plate  and  re- 
tained by  the  spring  for  the  purposes  specified, 
in  combination  with  the  drum  and  pipe  to 
pass  the  heat  from  a  spirit  lamp  or  other 
heater  to  the  drum,  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
the  buffer ;  the  drum  being  fitted  with  a  pipe, 
or  other  means,  for  passing  vapor  from  the 
spirit  lamp,  outside  the  case  inclosing  the: 
butter. 

To  Charles  W.  Stearns,  of  Springfield, 
Mnsa.,  for  Improvement  inFaucets.  I'ateiited 
July  22,  Ibol. — I  claim  the  application  of  a 
hollow  conical  packing  around  the  waist  of 
the  valve  stem,  in  combination  with  an  open 
space  between  its  louver  end  and  the  stem, 
the  interior  of  the  tubular  projection  being 
smooth,  or  of  such  form  as  to  allow  a  tight, 
joint  bet  ween,  ill  tandi  the  oonical  packing.      ,l, 


Des-isns.  J 

■    °  .  .,.1 

To  Samuel  A.  House,  of  Mechanieville^ 

N.  Y.,  fof  Design fm-  Stoves.    Patented  June' 

24,  1851.        .,    ,      , 
To  Elu.ui  ,  P.  pE^TKniAN.   of  Rochester, 

N.  Y;for  Design  for  Stove. Plates.,    Patented 

July  15,  1851.  ■ 
To  Appollos  Richmond,  of  Providence,  R. 

\.  (assignor  to  A.  C.  Barstow  &  Co.,  of  the 

same  place), /or  Design  for  Plates  of  Parian 

Stoves.    Patented  July  15,  1851. 

Re-Issue. 

To  E.  S.  Clapp,  of  Montague,  ^Nfass.,  for 
Improvement  in  Fastenings  of  Scythes  to  tlm 
Snath.  Patented  March  IS,  1851.  Re-issued 
July  8,  1851. — I  claim,  first,  the  mode  of  at- 
taching and  securing  the  blade  of  the  scythe 
to  the  snath,  substantially  as  herein  specified, 
to  wit :  by  clamping  its  shank  between  an  edge 
of  an  aperture  in  the  end  of  a  metal  cap  se- 
cured to  the  snath,  and  two  bearings  or  points 
on  the  opposite  side  oftlie  shank  and  on  op- 
posite sicles  of  the  first-named  bearimr  point, 
one  of  the  two  bearings  consisting  in  a  screw 
or  its  equivalent,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
necessary  pressure  to  clamp  it.  ;^, 

Second,  the  method  substantially  as  her*-? 
in  described,  of  setting  the  edge  of  the  blade, 
move  up  or  down  by  means  oftlie  adjusting 
screw,  in  combination  with  the  edges  of  the 
aperture,  which  forms  one  of  the  tliree  bear''! 
iug  points  of  the  shank.  ^'^ 
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let 


2<iS<  of  new  English  Patents,  from  Sepfcm- 
.  ber  4fh  to  September  loth,  1851,  both  in- 

o  •elusive. 

'John  ^Vil1lace  Duncan,  of  Grove-end-road,  St. 
JohnVwootI,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in  en- 
gines for  applying  llie  power  of  steam  or  other  fluids 
for  irnpelliug  pm'poses,  and  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
appliances  for  transmitting  motion.  September  4  ; 
six  months. 

Hein'y  Allied  Jowett,  of  Sawley,  Derby,  engineer, 
and  John  Kirkham,  of  Peckhain,  Surrey,  enRineer, 
for  improvenieuta  in  hydraulic  telegraphs  and  in 
making  signals.     September  4  ;  six  months. 

John  Poail  Drake,  of  St.  .\ustell,  Cornwall,  for  im- 
proveiuents  in  constructing  ships  and  other  vessels, 
and  in  propelling  ships  or  other  vessels.  Septem- 
ber 4 ;  six  months. 

Dominique  Julian,  of  Sorques,  France,  for  im- 
provements in  extracting  the  coloring  jjroperlies  of 
madder,  and  in  rendering  useful  the  water  employed 
In  such  processes.    September  4;  six  months. 

Biu-on  Charles  Wetterstedt,  of  Grosvenor-street, 
Commercial-road,  for  imjirovements  in  preserving 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  September  4 ; 
six  months. 

William  Imray,  of  Milton-road,  Liverpool,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  bricks.  Septem- 
ber 4  ;  six  months. 

Timothy  Kenrick,  of  Edgbaston,  Warwick,  iron 
founder,  tor  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
wrought-lrcin  tnbes.    September4;  sLx  months. 

Benjamin  HaUewell,  of  Leeds,  wine  merchant,  for 
improvements  in  drying  malt.  September  4;  six 
months. 

Pierre  Armand  Leeorate  Fontainemoreau,  of  4 
South-street,  Finsbury,  lor  certain  improvemeals  in 
preserving  ;inimal  substances  from  decay  by  means 
Of  a  composition  applicable  to  the  cure  of  certain 
diseases.    .September  4;  six  months. 

Gail  Borden,  Jun.,  of  Galveston,  Tex.is,  in  the 
UnitedStates  of  America,  manufacturer,  for  imijro\e- 
ments  in  the  treatment  of  certain  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  to  render  them  more  convenient 
for  use  as  articles  of  food,  and  lor  their  better  pivs- 
ervation.     September  5 ;  six  months. 

John  Blair,  of  Irvine,  Ayr,  North  Britain,  gentle- 
nian,  for  certain  improvements  in  beds  or  couches 
knd  other  articles  of  furniture.  September  11;  si.<c 
months. 

John  Rowland  Crook,  of  Birmingham,  hatter,  for 
improvements  in  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets.  Septem- 
ber 11 ;  six  months. 

David  .Main,  of  Beaumont-squai'e,  Middlesex,  en- 
gineer, for  improvements  in  steam-engines  arid  in 
(urnaces.    September  11 ;  six  months. 

William  Jean  Jules  Varillat,  of  Rouen,  France, 
manutacturing  chemist,  for  improvemeuts  in  the 
extraction  and  preparation  of  coloring,  tainiing,  and 
aacehnrine  matters  from  various  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  in  the  apparatus  to  be  employed  there- 
in.   Se])tember  11 ;  six  months. 

Alexander  Parkes,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
chemist,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  raaimfac- 
ti^e  pf  copper,  and  in  the  separation  of  some  other 
metal  Ihei'cfrura.  and  in  the  production  of  alloys  of 
certain  metals.  September  11;  six  months. 
'  George  Phillips,  of  Lfpper  Park-slreet,  Islington, 
Middlesex,  chemist,  lor  preventing  the  injurious  ef- 
fects arising  from  the  smoking  of  tobacco.  Septem- 
bei"  18;  six  mouths. 

John  \\'onnald,  of  Manchester,  Lancaster,  maker- 
up  and  packer,  for  improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  lor  spinning  and  doubling  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  flax,  or  other  fibrous  substances.  Septetnber 
18;  six  months. 

John  Simpson  Lenke,  of  Whitehall  Salt  Works, 
Chester,  manufacturer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  processes  and  machinery  or  apparatus  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  September  18;  six 
months. 


John  Livesey,  of  New  Lenton,  Nottingham, 
draughtsman,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  textile  fabrics,  and  in  machinery  for  producing 
the  same.     September  16  ;  six  months. 

Frederick  Hale  Thomson,  of  Berners'-street,  IVIid- 
dlesex,  gentleman,  and  (Jeorge  Foord,  of  Wardour- 
strect,  in  the  same  county,  chemist,  for  improve;-, 
ments  in  bending  and  annealing  glass.  September' 
25 ;  six  months.  ' 

Charles  Green,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick,  for  imi- 
provements  in  the  manufacture  of  brass  tubes.  Sep-, 
tember  i.*5;  six  months. 

Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  the  firm  of  J.  Ci' 
Robertson  and  Co..  of  Fleet-street,  London,  patent , 
agents,  for  improvements  in  presses  and  in  pressing. 
(Being  a  communication.)  September  -5 ;  six 
months. 

Robert  Roberts,  of  Dolgelly,  Merioneth,  mine 
agent,  for  an  improved  method  of  quarrying  certain 
substances.    Se[)tember  2.5  ;  six  months. 

Charles  Walt,  of  Kenninglon,  Surrey,  chemist, 
for  improvements  in  the  decomposing  of  saline  and 
other  substances,  and  in  separating  their  component 
parts,  or  some  of  them  from  each  other ;  also  in  the 
forming  of  certain  compounds  or  combinations  of 
substances,  and  also  in  the  separating  of  metals  from 
each  other,  and  in  fieeing  them  from  impm-ities. 
September  25 ;  six  months. 

James  Garforth,  of  Dukinfield,  Chester,  engineer,  • 
for  certain  improvements  in  locomotive  8team-ei>-> 
gines.    September  2.5 ;  six  months.  ; 

David  Stephens  Brown,  of  the  Old  Kent-road,- 
Snrrey,  gentleman,  for  an  improved  agricultm-al  iia-, 
plement.    September  25 ;  six  mouths.  ; 

Ernst  Kaemmerer,  of  Blomberg, in  the  kingdom' 
of  Prussia,  iron-founder,  for  his  invention  of  im- 
provements in  sowing,  depositing,  or  distributing 
seeds  ever  land,    September  25 ;  six  months. 


NOTICES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

f 

The  London  Mechanics'  Magazine  we  have  beeii.t 
so  accustomed  to  regai'd  as  standard  upon  all  ques-- 
tions  appertaining  to  the  mechanic  arts,  that  it  is 
with  extreme  reluctance  we  venture  to  dissent  from 
the  views  of  its  editor  upon  any  subject. 

\Ve  recollect  very  many  years  since,  before  the, 
present  deluge  of  "scientific  pediodicals,"  so  called, 
the  pleasure  with  which  we  gfeeted  its  green  covers,^ 
and  the  almost  religious  veneration  with  which  we 
regarded  the  dictum  of  its  editor,  whenever,  at  long 
inttuvals,  he  condescended  to  thrust  in  his  pen  tind 
with  a  few  happy  strokes,  settled  the  business  for  a 
pair  of  wranglers  who  had  had  each  other  by  the 
ears  for  the  space  of  two  or  thr<«;  numbers.  We 
never  thought  to  have  lifted  our  sacrilegious  pen 
against  his  venerated  head,  and  had  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event  been  suggested  to  us,  we  shoidd 
have  been  inclined  to  have  said  With  some  one  not 
recollected  just  now:  "Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  lie 
should  do  this  thing?"  ' 

Judge,  then,  of  our  astonishment  on  finding  this 
morning  two  several  statements  in  his  Septembei; 
number,  to  each  of  which  we  are  forced  lo  ^yithhold 
our  entire  assent. 

It  seems  at  a  sailing  match  lately  held  somewhere 
near  his  island  home;  a  crack  yacht,  built  upon 
what  the  savans  of  that  island  are  plesised  to  call 
the  w(n>e  prrrtciplc,  was  lately  beaten  by  one  from 
this  side  the  water;  which  boat,  it  now  appears 
from  the  above  authority,  "  teas  built  v-pnn  the  sniae 
principle.^'    And  the  same  learned  authority  adds: 
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"The  merit  of  this  theory  of  construction  is  ours; 
that  of  t)fst  carryini;  it  out  is  alone  what  belongs  to 
oVir  transatlantic  IMends." 

We  hnd  thought,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, tluit  the  result  of  the  race  was  a  pretty  de- 
cided evidence  of  superiority  somewhere.  We  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  boats  were  built  upon  the 
same  principle  of  lines,  ll  leaves  the  merit  of  suc- 
cess entirely  due  to  our  superior  aeamanship ;  lor  the 
riciriu!,'  of  a  cratt,  as  well  as  the  sailing,  is  an  essen- 
tial branch  of  seamanship.  If  it  be  more  gratifying 
to  the  English  pride  to  be  beaten  in  seamanship 
than  in  buildin;? ;  our  transatlantic  friends  are  wel- 
come to  all  the  consolation  the  facts  of  the  case 
afford  them.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  pretty  cer- 
tain :  that  the  builder  of  the  America  was  as  much 
guided  by  an  Kriglish  theoiy  of  ship-building  in 
modelling  her  hull,  as  he  was  by  the  English  prac- 
tice of  rigging  in  proportioning  her  spars. 

Again  :  in  noticing  the  remarks  of  a  correspondent, 
who  takes  occasion  to  say  that  he  had  "  yet  to  learn 
what  Mr.  Fulton  really  invented  which  has  benefited 
the  world,"  the  editor  mentions  his  having  repeat- 
edly shown  that  Sijmivrrtori  wns  undeniably  the  first 
to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  propelling  vessels 
by  steam;  but  adds,  "that  Fulton  did  even  more 
than  Symington  towards  bringing  steam  navigation 
into  general  use." 

The  latter  statement  is  correct;  but  the  former, 
as  to  Symington's  claim  to  having  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  navigation  by  steam,  is,  we  are  con- 
strained to  say,  not  entitled  to  the  consideration 
which  usually  attaches  to  the  opinion  on  profes- 
sional matters  of  our  leaj'ned  and  respected  contem- 
porary. 

in  what  we  are  about  to  offer  we  must  not  be  un- 
derstood as  endeavoring  to  enlighten  the  English 
public  on  this  subject.  Their  peculiar  belief  in  this 
matter  arises  less  from  want  of  light,  than  from 
wilful  blindness,  ;is  we  must  call  that  which  rejects 
as  evidence,  the  proof  on  record  adverse  to  the  claim 
of  Symington. 

We  will  not  weary  by  examining  early  evidence 
of  priority  of  suggestion,  for  this  latter  cannot  be 
called  invention.  Eveiy  claim  prior  to  1784  muat 
be  rejected,  for  the  simple  reason  tliat  the  steam- 
eugiue  of  Watt  was  before  that  day  unsuited  to 
the  purposes  of  navigation,  by  reason  of  its  in- 
capacity to  perlorm  a  continued  rotary  motion. 
The  suggestion  to  use  such  a  machine  could  not 
entitle  any  one  to  being  regarded  as  the  success- 
ful pioneer  in  steam  navigation. 

The  fact  that  the  power  of  steam  was  available  for 
the  purpose  of  navigation  was  demonstjuted  in  this 
country  as  early  as  1783.  Fitch's  boat  wiis  built,  and 
run  on  the  Delaware  as  early  as  178o  or  17HG,  and 
accomplished  four  wiles  per  hour,  but  he  used  pad- 
dles ipstead  of  wheels;  and  however  his  experi- 
ments were  suggestive  to  others,  they  were  not  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  imnusdiate  introduction  of  steam 
navigation. 

Miller,  of  Dalswinton.  in  Scotland,  was  a  wealthy 
man  interested  in  mechanical  iiursuits,  and  amongst 
other  thingfs  hud  amused  himself  on  a  pond  in  bin 


neighborhood  with  a  pleasure-boat,  propelled  by 
paddle-wheels  turned  by  hand.  A  tutor  in  his  fam- 
ily by  the  name  of  Taylor,  suggested  the  use  of  steam 
to  drive  these  wheels ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1788, 
Symington,  an  engineer,  who  was  experimenting  with 
land  engines  in  the  neighborhood,  was  employed  to 
put  one  of  them  into  this  boat.  The  English  are 
pleased  to  say  that  "this  happy  trio  produced  the 
modern  steuni-ship."*  The  experiment  was  perfectly 
successful,  and,  "  having  satisfied  its  projector,  the 
engine  ^four-inch  cylinder)  was  removed  into  his  li- 
brary at  Dalswinton-house,  where  it  stood  for  a  long 
time  as  an  ornamental  model." 

A  larger  engine  was  built  the  next  year  by  the 
same  gentleman  for  the  Clyde  Canal,  and  was  said 
to  have  made  seven  miles  per  hour — a  salisAictory 
experiment. 

"The  vessel  (we  transcribe  fi'om  the  English  ac- 
count) being  a  slight  skiff  of  plank,  less  than  one 
inch  thidk  and  incapable  of  permanent  use,  as  soon 
as  the  experiments  were  over,  was  replaced  as  a 
pleasure-boat  on  Mr.  Miller's  property,  and  the  en- 
gine deposited  at  Carron  works."  Symington's  next 
boat,  built  for  Lord  Dundas,  was  on  the  same  canal, 
in  1802,  after  the  interval  of  a  dozen  years ;  but,  from 
some  cause,  the  project  was  again  abandoned. 

Thefee  experiments  with  model  boats  are  consid;, 
ered  by  the  English  as  establishing  their  claim  to 
the  successful  introduction  of  steam  navigation. 

If  a  man  should  make  what  he  considered  an  \m- 
successful  experiment,  and  abandoning  his  project- 
leave  to  more  enterprising  men  the  discovery  and 
the  proof,  that  in  truth,  he  had  been  ou  the  right 
track,  to  whom,  we  ask,  should  the  award  be  givenV 

That  the  experiments  were,  from  some  cause, 
considered  failures,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact,  that 
the  models  were  laid  up,  and  nothing  grew  out  of 
them,  whilst  the  individuals  making  them  were 
known  as  men  of  wealth  and  enterpi;ise  ;  ;uid  we 
may  well  ask,  why,  if  these  experiments  were  so 
perfectly  successful,  did  not  these  three  inventors  of 
the  ait  at  once  introduce  it  into  practical  use,  as  the 
means  of  inland  transport,  and  derive  from  it  the 
mercantile  benefit  due  to  the  inventors  of  a  new 
mode  of  commercial  intercourse  ? 

We  find  in  an  English  work*  advocating  the  claim 
of  these  men  to  being  considered  the  projectors  of 
steam  navigation,  an  anticipation  of  this  question, 
and  an  apology  for  them,  which  is  in  itself  sutticient 
evidence  that  they  did  not  of  themselves  introduce 
steam  navigation : 

"  Why  should  Mr.  Miller,  a  patriot,  it  is  true,  but  a 
man  now  advanced  in  lil'e,  retired  from  business  to  the 
utium  cnmdignitate  of  his  country  seat,  to  the  jHU-suit 
of  agricultural  recreations,  and  the  education  of  his 
family,  why  should  he  spontaneously  plunge  into  a 
war  with  the  prejudices  of  the  wcsrld,  and  the  en- 
cumbrances of  involved  speculation  V  And  Mr. 
Taylor — what  could  the  poor  family  tutor  do  to  ac- 
complish that  which  his  master,  who  had  the 
wealth,  had  not  the  hardihood  to  encounter?  And 
Mr.  Symington,  whose  profession  it  was  to  apply 
the  steam-engine,  who  was  poor  and  isolated,  iiud 
without  the  assistance  of  enlightened  enterprise  and 


•  Steam  and  Steam  Navigation,  by  J.  S.  Russell, 

p.  m,  . 
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large  capital,  what  could  he  do  more  to  produce  a 
revolution  so  gis^itic?  Mr.  Miller  lelt  that  he  had 
done  all  th;it  his  duty  to  mankind  required  when  he 
put  them  in  possession,  by  publieation,  of  what  he 
had  done.  I'indini;  also,  liiat  in  the  experiments  he 
had  already  made  on  various  subjects  lor  the  public 
wellure,  lie  had  expended  ubovo  X;iO,UOO,  which 
other  men  miijht  have  lhouf;ht  it  their  duty  to  be- 
queath to  their  family,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  af- 
ter havintc  advertised  the  public  of  the  success  of 
his  attempts,  to  leave  that  public  fully  at  liberty  to 
a,yail  itseU  of  all  tliathad  already  been  accomplished 
wieuever  it  should  think  proper  to  do  so." 

A  philantliroj)ist  and  patriot  truly !  This  is  the 
EngUsh  claim  to  the  successful  introduction  of  steam 
navigation.  The  first  steamboat  in  operation  in 
England  was  in  181'i,  five  years  after  Fulton  had 
established  his  line  of  boats  to  Albany.    .  .  ,, 

•  Wherever  Fulton  obtained  his  notions  pf  the  fea- 
sibility of  navigating  by  steam,  he  need  not  have 
travelled  out  of  this  country  to  obtain  them;  nor 
do  we  believe  he  did ;  as  it  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, that  Fulton  exhibited  in  court  the  proof  of 
fiaving  submitted  to  Lord  Stanhope  a  plan  for 
steam  navigation,  substantially  the  same  as  the  one 
he  finally  adopted,  six  years prlvr  to  Si/mington^s 
experiment  on  the  Clyde.  However  that  may  be ; 
we  merely  claim  for  Fulton  what  all  unprejudiced 
minds  will  admit — that  the  merit  of  being  a  public 
benefactor  rests  not  with  the  man  who  dreams, 
speculates,  and  experiments  ;  but  with  him  who  ac- 
tually confers  the  good  by  putting  us  into  possession 
of  the  results  of  his  sagacity  and  enterprise.  Tliat 
this  will  be  accorded  to  Fulton,  and  that  his  name, 
will  live  long  after  that  of  Miller,  Symington,  and 
Taylor  shall  have  been  forgotten,  we  do  not  doubt. 
English  writers,  it  is  true,  dwell  wiih  great  satisfac- 
tion upon  this  still-waterpaddling  of  Miller  and 
Symington  ;  but  we  had  looked  to  the  editor  of  the 
Mecknnics'  Mngazine  as  one  who  too  well  imder- 
stood  the  difference  between  speculation  and  reality, 
atnd  too  lair  to  attempt  claiming  for  his  countrymen 
a  merit  to  which  they  were  not  entitled. 

It  would  appear  that  the  claim  urged  for  English- 
men in  each  of  the  cases  alluded  to  above  is  the 
same.  TTie  merit  of  the  theory  and  suggestioti  is 
(by  their  own  statement)  theirs ;  while  they  grant  us 
the  successful  practice.  Admitting  all  they  claim, 
il;  still  leaves  for  us  the  greater  honor ;  and  this  we 
Wish  OUT' iirechaaics  to  bear  in  mind. 

,f!llll-     ':     \         -II!       1.  .  

Fro.m  the  Bibliographical  Notices  of  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
we  select  the  following: 

Ap}>leton''s  Dictionary  of  Machines,  Mechanics,  ^«- 
ginc  fVurk,  and  Engineering:  Illustrated  with 
4000  Engriivinifs  on  rVood.'  F.dited  by  Oliver 
Byrne,  New  York :  D.  Appleton  U  Co.  1850. 
8yo.    2  vols. 

"We  are  s;lad  to  see  this  very  valuable  compila- 
tion at  lenclh  completed,  and  still  more  glad  to  find 
that  it  maintains  its  chai'acter  for  fulness  and  accu- 
racy to  the  last.  We  regard  it  as  decidedly  the 
most  valuable  and  reliable  book  of  the  kind  in  the 
Epglish  language.  Mr.  Appleton  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  an  editor  fully  fitted, 
as  well  as  by  his  talents  and  e<Uication  as  by  his 
energy  and  indefatigability,  for  the  task;  while  his 
familiarity  willi  the  science  of  other  countries,  led 
him  to  avoid  the  great  fault  of  English  Encyclo- . 


pedias,  their  conlSnement  to  English  results.  Mr. 
Byrue  has  done  justice,  to  a  great  extent,  to  all,  and 
in  consequence,  the  state  of  general  practice  on  any 
subject  is  belter  represented  in  his  book  than  in  any 
other  Uiat  we  know  of.  W(;  observe,  however, 
with  surprise,  that  the  last  number  of  the  second 
volume  is  accompanied  by  new  title-pages  for  both, 
volumes,  in  which  the  name  of  the  editor  is  alto- 
gether omitted.  What  is  the  moaning  of  this?  If, 
as  would  appear  from  such  examinations  as  we 
have  been  able  to  make,  and  from  what  we  learn  in 
othiT  ways,  Mr.  Byrne  is  the  one  who  has  compiled 
and  written  the  work — which  is,  in  every  fair  sense 
ol  the  word,  a  new  one — he  certainly  is  entitled  to 
have  his  name  on  the  title-page,  and  to  receive  cre- 
dit for  what  he  luis  done,  and  this  is  accorded  in  the 
old  title-pages,  which  are  now,  however,  replaced 
by  new  ones.  We  cannot,  at  present,  imagine  any 
state  of  circumstances  which  would  justify  an  act 
of  this  kind;  but  Mr.  .\p[)li-ton  certainly  owes  it  to 
the  public,  to  state  his  reasons  lor  what  appears  to 
be  an  injustice,  and  we  hope  that  those  who  have 
subscribed  to  the  work  will  have  it  bound  with  the 
older  and  correct  titles.  "  F.'' 

We  find  in  the  title-page  of  the  "  Practical  Model 
Calculator,"  now  being  published  by  Baud  in  PhU- 
adelphia,  the  following:  "Edited  by  Oliver  Byrne, 
Civil,  Military,  and  Mechanical  Engineer;  Com- 
piler and  Editor  of  the  ^Dictionary  of  Machines, 
Mechanics,  Engine-work,  and  Engineering ;''  au- 
thor of 'The  Companion  for  Machinists,  Mechan- 
ics, and  Engineers;'  .Author  and  Inventor  of  a 
JVe«?  Science,  termed  'The  Calculus  of  Form,'  a 
substitute  for  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus;' '"I'he  Elements  of  Euclid  by  Colors;'  and 
numerous  other  Mathematical  and  Mechanical 
Works;  Survcyor-Oencral  of  the  English  Set- 
tlements in  the  Falkland  Isles ;  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  College  of  Civil  Engineers,  Loudon." 

Now,  we  have  as  little  objection  to  Mr.  Byrne 
calling  himself  editor  of  Appleton's  Dictionary  of 
Machines,  &c.,  &c.,  as  we  have  to  his  calling  him- 
self "  Surveyor-General  to  her  Majesty's  Possessions 
in  the  Falkland  Islands ;"  but  we  trust  that  he  has 
a  better  claim  to  the  latter  title,  than  to  the  first.  ' 
In  the  month  of  June,  18.50,  we  were  invited  by  the 
Messrs.  Appleton  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the 
editorial  department  of  their  great  Dictionary,  then 
in  progress,  and  published  as  far  as  the  letter  F. 
Mr.  Byrne  (whom  we  have  never  met)  ceased  to 
have  any  control  over  the  work  after  this  date,  and 
we  commenced  our  editorial  duties  with  the  letter 
G.  and  after  sixteen  months  labor  brought  it  to 
completion.  j ' 

That  our  own  name  did  not  appear  on  the  covers 
of  the  work  as  it  issued  from  the  press  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  as  the  Dictionary  had 
then  a  large  circulation,  and  known  as  Byrne's  Dic- 
tionary of  Machines,  &c.,  the  publishers,  ( for  obvious 
reasons)  did  not  think  they  wore  called  ujjon  to 
publish  the  fact  of  a  change  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment, but  finally  withdrew  Mr.  Byrne's  name  from 
the  cover  of  the  numbers ;  and  at  our  own  instance 
substituted  their  own  in  its  place.  There  being  a 
manifest  impropriety  in  issuing  to  the  public,  as 
edited  by  a  gentleman  a  volume  with  which  he 
had  no  connection,  will  siifficiuntly  account  for  Mr. 
Byrne's  name  not  being  inserted  in  the  Second 
volume,  however  he  might  have  beeh  entitled  to 
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that  consideration  in  the  First,  n'c  were  notarabi- 
.tious  of  having;  edited  ha/f  a  book— hence,  dechned 
the  honor  of  appearing  on  the  vacated  title-page  of 
this  same  volume;  and  if  the  Messrs.  Appleton  saw 
fit  to  publish  their  Dictionary  without  aclvnowledg- 
ing  the  editorial  labor  expended  upon  it,  no  one 
should  complain  so  long  as  wc  were  content. 

We  have  trespassed  upon  the  patience  of  our 
readers  with  no  intent  to  magnify  our  own  merit, 
but  to  vindicate  the  Messrs.  Applcton  from  the 
chaj-ge  of  injustice  implied  in  the  above  extract  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Krankiin  Institute. 

A  NEW  Method  of  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of 
Excavation  and  Embankment  by  the  Aid  of  Dia- 
grams, by  John  C.  Trautwine,  C.  E. 
That  branch  of  the  profession  engaged  in  Railroad 
construction  are  again  indebted  to  this  accomplished 
engineer  for  the  means  of  reducing  the  labors  of  the 
office  as  well  as  the  field.  We  took  occasion  the 
last  month  to  notice  a  work  by  Mr.  Trautwine  on 
Railway  Curves,  as  the  best  practical  work  on  the 
subject  probably  in  ])rint.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
that  the  onerous  labor  of  estimating  cubic  contents 
have  received  a  like  share  of  attention  from  him ; 
and  the  result  is,  a  book  on  this  subject  that  while 
it  facilitates  the  work  of  estimating,  at  the  same 
time  insures  acciu'acy ;  two  functions  scarcely  recon- 
cilable by  any  otlier  method.  Every  young  engi- 
neer or  person  designed  for  the  engineering  pro- 
fession, should  be  in  possession  of  both  these  little 
volumes. 

The  Drawing  Class  of  the  Engineer's  Institute  is 
now  open  for  the  admission  of  members  and  ap- 
prentices, at  their  rooms  No.  151  Bowery,  on  Tues- 
day and  Friday  evenings.  Charge  to  members,  $-1 
per  quarter;  apprentices,  $3.  The  class  is  well  at. 
tended,  particularly  by  apprentices,  and  is  a  means  to 
improvement  in  an  essential  branch  of  education, 
which  our  young  mechanics  should  not  neglect. 

We  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  what  we  will 
not  say  is  better  than  any  thing  we  have  before  given 
them,  but  which  is  certainly  worth  to  them  the 
whole  price  of  the  Magazine  for  the  hisi  year. 

To  Get  Rid  of  Cockroaches. — Mr.  Samuel 
Tewkesbury,  of  Nottingham,  in  a  letter  to  the  Manx 
Sun,  says,  "  I  beg  to  forward  you  an  easy,  clean,  and 
certain  method  of  eradicating  these  loathsome  in- 
sects from  dwelling-houses.  A  few  years  ago  my 
house  was  infested  with  cockroaches  (or  '  clocks,' 
as  they  are  called  here),  and  I  was  recommended 
to  try  cucumber  peelings  as  a  remedy.  I  according- 
ly, immediately  before  bed-time,  strewed  the  floor 
of  those  parts  of  the  house  most  infested  with  the 
vermin  with  the  green  peel,  cut  not  very  thin  from 


the  cucumber,  and  sat  up  half  an  hour  later  than 
usual  to  watch  the  effect.  Before  the  expiration  of 
that  time  the  floor  where  the  peel  lay  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  cockroaches,  so  much  so,  that 
the  vegetable  could  not  be  seen,  so  voraciously  were 
they  engaged  in  sucking  the  poisonous  moisture 
from  it.  I  adopted  the  same  plan  the  following 
night,  but  my  visitors  were  not  near  so  numerous — 
I  should  think  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  pre- 
vious night.  On  the  third  niylit  I  did  not  discover 
one;  but  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  house 
was  quite  clear  of  them,  I  examined  the  peel  after 
I  had  laid  it  down  about  half  an  hour,  and  perceived 
that  it  was  covered  with  myriads  of  minute  cock- 
roaches about  the  size  of  a  flea.  I  therefore  allowed 
the  peel  to  lie  till  morning,  and  from  that  moment 
I  have  not  seen  a  cockroach  in  the  house.  It  is  a 
very  old  building;  and  I  can  assure  you  the  above 
remedy  only  requires  to  be  persevered  in  for  three 
or  foin-  nights,  to  completely  eradicate  the  peet.  Of 
course  it  should  be  fresh  cucumber-peel  every 
night." 

The  secretary  of  the  Wacamahagas  (for  whom,  by- 
the-way.  we  entertain  a  most  jirofound  respect,  the 
fruit  of  an  acquaintance  of  many  years'  growth)  has 
interested  himself  so  far  in  our  Journal  as  to  promise 
for  publication  the  debates  and  transactions  of  their 
society. 

That  our  readers  may  appreciate  the  extent  of 
this  bequest,  we  will  merely  slate.  That  the  society, 
consisting  of  practical  engineers,  have  long  been 
organized  for  their  mutual  imi)rovement,  the  results 
liave  thus  far  been  so  happy  upon  themselves,  that, 
with  a  benevolence  much  to  be  admired,  they  are 
desirous  of  extending  as  tar  as  they  may  to  others, 
the  benefits  resulting  Irom  their  labors.  T'hat  they 
should  have  selected  this  Joumal  for  the  medium 
or  vehicle  between  themselves  and  the  public,  is 
alike  creditable  to  them,  as  us.  The  name  of  the 
society,  we  ventured  to  say,  was  by  no  means  a  hap- 
py one,  in,  that  it  is  inexpressive  of  the  aim  and  ob- 
ject of  the  association ;  but  we  are  assured  that  there 
is  a  meaning  m  it,  and  that  the  Tribe  from  whence 
the  name  is  derived,  were  especially  distinguished 
above  all  others,  for  the  very  qualities  which  confer 
individuality  upon  this  association. 

As  this  was  the  only  explanation  which  the  Grand 
Sachem  deigned  to  give,  we  were  constrained  to  be 
content  therewith  ;  and  shall  look  to  hear  from  them, 
without  again  questioning  their  right  to  call  them- 
selves by  what  name  they  please;  'tis  not  with 
names,  but  things,  we  have  to  do. 


"  A.MATEUR.' 

forthcoming. 


Day  &  Newell's   Lock  will    be 


_  It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  notice,  under  a  proper  head,  such  periodicals 
as  "may  be  received  in  exchange  for  the  Magazine ;  but  only  such  can  be  noticed  as  are 
.sent  to  (he  Editors  address. 
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